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ROYAL    COMMISSIONS. 


VICTORIA  R. 

Wtrtorta»  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Co  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Cou^^oillor  Arthur  James  Balfour,  Our 
Secretary  for  Scotland ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Charles  William  Premantle,  Esquire,  Companion  of 
Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  (commonly  called  the  Honourable  Charles 
WiUiam  Fremantle) ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Baronet ;  Our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Baronet;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  James  Richard  Bullen  Smith,  Esquire,  Companion  of  Our  Most  Exalted  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  David  Miller  Barbour,  Esquire  ; 
Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  William  Birch,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Lionel  Louis  Cohen,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Leonard  Henry 
Courtney,  Esquire;  and  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Henry  Houldsworth, 
Esquire,  greeting. 

WBihttm^  it  has  been  represented  unto  Us  that  it  is  expedient  that  a  Commission 
should  forthwith  issue  to  inquire  into  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the 
precious  metals  shown  by  the  decrease  in  the  gold  price  of  silver. 

^Otu  fcltoh)  pt,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  knowledge 
and  ability,  do  by  these  Presents  authorise  and  appoint  you  the  said  Arthur  James 
Balfour ;  Joseph  Chamberlain ;  Charles  William  Premantle  (commonly  called  the 
Honourable  Charles  William  Fremantle) ;  Sir  John  Lubbock ;  Sir  Thomas  Henry 
Farrer ;  Janaes  Richard  Bullen  Smith  ;  David  Miller  Barbour ;  John  William  Birch ; 
Lionel  Louis  Cohen  ;  Leonard  Henry  Courtney ;  and  William  Henry  Houldsworth  to 
be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  inquiry. 

3li&  We  do  hereby  enjoin  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  said  recent  changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
especially  to  inquire  whether  the  said  changes  are  due — 

(1 .)  To  the  depreciation  of  silver ;  or 

(2.)  To  the  appreciation  of  gold  ;  or 

(3.)  To  both  these  causes. 

Xf  you  should  find  the  said  changes  to  be  due  to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  you 
will  then  inquire  whether  such  depreciation  arises  from  increase  of  supply  or  diminu- 
tion of  demand,  or  from  both,  and  you  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  proportions  in 
whioh  these  different  causes  have  operated. 

If  you  should  find  the  changes  to  be  due  to  the  appreciation  of  gold,  you  will 
inquire  whether  the  appreciation  arises  from  the  diminution  of  supply  or  from  increase 
of  demand,  or  from  both,  and  you  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  proportions  in  which 
these  different  causes  have  operated. 

i^abtns  regard  to  these  different  causes  and  their  respective  effects,  you  will  next 
inquire  what  has  been  the  bearing  of  the  changes  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
on  the  following  matters  of  practical  business  : — 
I.  India  : 

(a.)  Upon  the  remittances  of  the  Government  of  India  : 
(1.)  For  payments  on  old  or  fixed  contracts. 
(2.)  For  payments  on  new  or  current  contracts. 
(6.)  Upon  the  persons  in  India  who  have  to  make  remittances  home  in  gold, 
(o.)  Upon  the  producers,  merchants,  and  taxpayers  of  India.  • 

(d.)  Upon  merchants  and  manufacturers  at  home  who  trade  with  India. 
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IV  OOHHISSIONS. 

n.  The  United  Kingdom  : 

(a.)  Upon  thfi  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  witli  other  silver-using  countries. 
(6.)  Upon  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  generally, 
(c.)  Upon  the  internal  trade  and  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

it  you  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  aforesaid  changes  in  the  values  of 
the  precious  metals  are  causing  permanent  or  important  evils  or  inconveniences  to  any 
of  tie  interests  above  referred  to,  it  will  be  your  duty  then  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
possible  to  suggest  any  remedies  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Grovem- 
ment,  by  itself  or  in  concert  with  other  Powers,  which  would  be  eflfectual  in  removing 
or  palliating  the  evils  or  inconveniences  thus  caused  without  injustice  to  other  interests, 
and  without  causing  other  evils  or  inconveniences  equally  great. 

ILac(tIp>  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  possible,  you  will  state  the  precise  form 
which  such  remedies  should  take,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  applied. 

9Mti  for  the  better  efltecting  the  purposes  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do  by  these 
Presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to  call  before 
you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  aflford  you  any  information  upon  the 
subject  of  this  Our  Commission ;  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine  all 
such  books,  documents,  registers,  and  records  as  may  afford  you  the  fullest  information 
on  the  subject ;  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other  lawful  ways 
and  means  whatsoever. 

Snb  We  do  further  by  these  Presents  authorise  and  empower  you,  or  any  five  or 
more  of  you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  in  Our  United  Kingdom  as  you 
may  deem  expedient  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Sfnft  We  do  by  these  Presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you.  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  five  or 
more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every 
matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to 
time  by  adjournment. 

9[ni  We  do  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to 
report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  from  time  to  time,  if  you  shall 
judge  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

SbUl  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  do,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
report  to  Us,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  five 
or  more  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  several  matters  herein  submitted  for  your 
consideration. 

53nll  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  you  in  such  matters.  We  hereby  appoint  Our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Herbert  Murray,  Esquire,  to  be  Secretary  to  this 
Our  Commission. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  St,  James's,  the  Twentieth  day  of  September  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  in  the  Fiftieth  year  of  Our 
Keign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 

HENRY  MATTHEWS. 
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II. 

VICTORIA  R. 

^ICtoria^  by  the  Grraoe  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain'  and 
Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Co  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Farrer,  Baron  Hersohell;  Our 
right  trusty  and  -well-beloved  Councillor  Joseph  Chamberlain ;  Our  right  trusty  and 
weL-beloved  Councillor  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  Knight,  Companion  of  Our  Most  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Arthur  James 
Balfour ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Henry  Chaplin ;  Our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Charles  William  Fremantle,  Esquire  (commonly  called  the  Honourable 
Charles  William  Fremantle),  Companion  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  ; 
Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Baronet ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Baronet;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  David  Miller 
Barbour,  Esquire,  Companion  of  Our  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India  ;  Our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  John  William  Birch,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Lionel  Louis  Cohen,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Leonard  Henry  Courtney, 
Esquire;  and  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Henry  Houldsworth,  Esquire, 
greeting. 

WAfitVtUd  We  did,  by  Warrant  under  Our  Eoyal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  the 
twentieth  day  of  September  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  authorise  and 
appoint  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Arthur  James  Balfour,  Our  then 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  together  with  the  several  gentlemen  therein  mentioned,  or  any 
five  or  more  of  them,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  recent  changes  in 
the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals  shown  by  the  decrease  in  the  gold  price  of 
silTer. 

^OU)  fcnotu  yt,  that  We  have  revoked  and  determined,  and  do  by  these  presents 
revoke  and  determine,  the  said  Warrant,  and  every  matter  and  thing  therein  contained. 

9it(ii  whereas  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  new  Commission  should  issue 
for  the  purposes  specified  in  such  Wairant  of  the  twentieth  day  of  September  one 
thousand  eight  himdred  and  eighty-six. 

;furt&tr  fenOtD  pt,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  ability 
and  discretion,  have  appointed,  and  do  by  these  Presents  nominate,  constitute,  and 
appoint,  you  the  said  Farrer,  Baron  Herschell;  Joseph  Chamberlain;  Sir  Louis 
Mallet;  Arthur  James  Balfour;  Henry  Chaplin;  Charles  William  Fremantle  (com- 
monly called  the  Honourable  Charles  William  Fremantle)  ;  Sir  John  Lubbock ;  Sir 
Thomas  Henry  Farrer ;  David  Miller  Barbour ;  John  William  Birch ;  Lionel  Louis 
Cohen;  Leonard  Henry  Courtney;  and  William  Henry  Houldsworth  to  be  Our 
Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  inquiry. 

9blll  We  do  hereby  enjoin  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  said  recent  changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
especially  to  inquire  whether  the  said  changes  are  due — 

(1.)  To  the  depreciation  of  silver;  or 

(2.)  To  the  appreciation  of  gold ;  or 

(3.)  To  both  these  causes. 

Xf  you  should  find  the  said  changes  to  be  due  to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  you  will 
then  inquire  whether  such  depreciation  arises  from  increase  of  supply  or  diminution  of 
demand,  or  from  both,  and  you  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  proportions  in  which 
these  different  causes  have  operated. 

H  you  should  find  the  changes  to  be  due  to  the  appreciation  of  gold,  you  will 
inquire  whether  the  appreciation  arises  from  the  diminution  of  supply  or  from  increase 
of  demand,  or  from  both,  and  you  wiU  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  proportions  in  which 
these  different  causes  have  operated. 
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VI  COMMISSIONS. 

^abtns  regard  to  these  diflTerent  causes  and  their  respective  eflfects,  you  will  next 
inquire  what  has  been  the  bearing  of  the  changes  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
on  the  following  matters  of  practical  business : — 

I.  Ind/ia : 

{a.)  Upon  the  remittances  of  the  Government  of  India : 

(1.)  For  payments  on  old  qt  fixed  contracts. 

(2.)  For  payments  on  new  or  current  contracts. 
(6.)  Upon  the  persons  in  India  who  have  to  make  remittances  home  in  gold, 
(c.)  Upon  the  producers,  merchants,  and  taxpayers  of  India. 
(d.)  Upon  merchants  and  manufacturers  at  home  who  trade  with  India. 

II.  The  United  Kingdom  : 

(a.)  Upon  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  other  silver-using  coimtries. 
(h.)  Upon  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  generally, 
(c.)  Upon  the  internal  trade  and  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

it  you  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  aforesaid  changes  in  the  values  of 
the  precious  metals  are  causing  permanent  or  important  evils  or  inconveniences  to  any 
of  the  interests  above  referred  to,  it  will  be  your  duty  then  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
possible  to  suggest  any  remedies  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Govern- 
ment, by  iteelf  or  in  concert  with  other  Powers,  which  would  be  effectual  in  removing 
or  palliating  the  evils  or  inconveniences  thus  caused  without  injustice  to  other  interests, 
and  without  causing  other  evils  or  inconveniences  equally  great. 

S.a£(tlp)  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  possible,  you  will  state  the  precise  form 
which  such  remedies  should  take,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  applied. 

9Mii  for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do  by  these 
Presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to  call  before 
you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  any  information  upon  the 
subject  of  this  Our  Commission  ;  and  also  to.  call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine  all 
such  books,  documents,  registers,  and  records  as  may  afford  you  the  fullest  information 
on  the  subject ;  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other  lawful  ways 
and  means  whatsoever. 

Slltl  We  do  further  by  these  Presents  authorise  and  empower  you,  or  any  five  or 
more  of  you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  in  Our  United  Kingdom  as 
you  may  deem  expedient  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

3[lllJ  We  do  by  these  Presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you.  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  five  or 
more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every 
matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to 
time  by  adjournment. 

^nti  We  do  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to 
report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  from  time  to  time,  if  you  shall 
judge  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

9[nt(  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  do,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
report  to  Us,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  five 
or  more  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  several  matters  herein  submitted  for  your 
consideration. 

^[nlJ  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  you  in  such  matters.  We  hereby  appoint  Our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Herbert  Murray,  Esquire,  to  be  Secretary  to  this 
Our  Commission. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  Sixth  day  of  May  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  in  the  Fiftieth  year  of  Our  Reign. 
By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 

HENRY  MATTHEWS. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  COMMISSION. 


FIRST    REPORT. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

Mat  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

We,  the  undersigned  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  recent  changes 
in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals,  desire  humbly  to  submit  to  Your  Majesty 
fche  following  Report  of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  up  to  the  present  date  to  prose- 
cute the  inquiry  entrusted  to  us. 

Twenty-four  meetings  have  been  held,  and  twenty  witnesses  have  been  examined, 
notes  of  whose  e"videnoe,  with  other  information  relating  thereto,  are  appended. 

Following  the  line  of  inquiry  indicated  in  the  terms  of  our  reference,  the  investiga- 
tion was  commenced  by  obtaining  such  information  as  was  available  with  regard  to  the 
supply  of,  and  the  demand  for,  the  precious  metals. 

The  Commission  then  proceeded  to  consider  how  far  the  conclusions  which  might  be 
drawn  from  these  statistics  were  supported  by  other  indirect  evidence,  such  as  the 
prices  of  commodities. 

These  two  branches  of  the  inquiry  occupy  the  first  seven  days  of  the  accompanying 
notes  of  evidence. 

Representations  were  next  invited  from  those  whose  interests  were  said  to  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals, . 
or  who  desired  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  evils  alleged  to  exist. 

Their  evidence  falls  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

(a.)  The  position  of  the  Government  and  people  of  India  ; 

(6.)  The  interests  of  merchants  trading  with  India,  China,  and  other  silver-using 

countries ; 
(c.)  The  effect  upon  the  general  trade  and  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
{d.)  The  remedies  which  have  been  proposed. 

We  have  not  completed  our  inquiry  into  any  of  the  matters  specified  above ;  and  it 
wiU  be  obsei^ed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  evidence  already  taken  represents  opinion 
on  one  side  only  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  those  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
before  us  to  suggest  remedies. 

We  shall  endeavour  at  an  early  date  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  competent  witnesses 
who  take  an  opposite  view ;  and  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  further  evidence  on 
some  or  all  of  the  points  above  mentioned.  But  we  have,  nevertheless,  thought  it 
desirable  to  submit  this  preliminary  report  of  our  proceedings  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  carry  them  at  present. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration. 

(Signed)        HERSCHELL.  D.  BARBOUR. 

J.  CHAMBERLAIN.  J.  W.  BIRCH. 

LOUIS  MALLET.  LIONEL  L.  COHEN. 
ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUR.  LEONARD  COURTNEY. 

HENRY  CHAPLIN.  W.  H.  HO  ULDS WORTH. 

C.  W.  FREMANTLK  T.  H.  FARRER. 
JOHN  LUBBOCK. 


10th  June  1887. 


GEO.  H.  MURRAY, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES     OF     EVIDENCE 


TAKEN   BEFORE  THE 


ROYAL  COMMISSION 


ON 


GOLD   AND    SILYER. 


At  8,  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 


Friday,  November  19th,  1886. 


The  Bioht  Hon. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Babboue. 
Mb.  J.  W.  BntCH. 
Mr.  Lionel  L.  Cohen,  M.P. 
Sir  T.  H.  Farrer,  Bart, 


PRESENT: 

J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  the  Chairman,  preBiding. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Frehantle,  C.B. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hooldsworth,  M.P. 
Mr.  J.  R.  BuLLEN  Smith,  C.S.T. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Murray,  Secretary. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Inous  Paloravb,  F.R.S.,  exanuned. 


1.  {Chairman.)  The  Commission  propose  to  jwk 
yea  some  questions  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the 
memoreindiim  'nhich  yon  laid  before  the  Commission 
on  Trade  which  relates  to  the  supply  of  the  precioua 
metals.  Could  you  inform  us  of  the  circumstances 
uader  -vrhich  you  prepared  the  memorandum,  and  more 
especially  that  portion  of  the  memorandum  ? — The 
memorandom  was  pi-epared  at  the  request  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Commission  on  Depression  of  Trade 
which  T^as  appointed  to  consider  the  currency  qnestion. 
They  recommended  to  the  Commission  that  I  should 
prepare  this  memorandum,  and  it  was  formally  accepted 
and  endorsed  by  the  Commission  and  by  Lord  Iddes- 
leigh,  the  Chairman  of  it. 

2.  Could  you  tell  us  the  steps  you  took  to  prepare 
ft  ? — ^A  considerable  part  of  the  information  contained 
in  it  is  derived  from  a  recent  work  by  Dr.  Soetbeer. 
I  received  a  great  deal  of  assistance  from  Mr.  Fre- 
mantle  and  others  for  the  portion  which  refers  to 
Ei:^1aad  ;  from  the  India  Office ;  from  M.  Leon  Say 
and  M.  de  Fovillo  for  the  portion  referring  to  France. 
The  names  of  those  from  whom  the  information  is 
deriTcd  are  mentioned  in  the  memorandum. 

3.  Xhen  perhaps  you  could  explain  more  particu- 
larly to  the  Commission  the  ground  which  it  is 
intended  to  cover,  and  the  lines  of  inquiry  which  in 
your  opinion  it  opens  out  ? — It  was  intended  to  be  a 
ground  vrork  to  show  the  lines  upon  which  such  an 
inquiry  should  be  founded.  It  was  not  intended  to 
be  a  complete  inquiry  in  itself,  but  simply  to  point  out 
the  lines  upon  which  the  inquiry  should  be  made. 

4.  Then  could  yon  tell  ns  to  what  lines  of  inquiry 
Ton  think  it  specially  points  for  further  investigation  ? 
— ^*articQlarIy  as  to  the  effect  on  prices  of  the  altera- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  gold  standard  throughout 
gorope  and  in  America.  I  think  that  is  the  next 
point  for  inquiry. 


5.  You  mean  that  having  determined  the  supply  of 
the  precious  metals,  the  next  point  we  shall  have  to 
determine  will  be  the  effect  on  prices? — The  first 
point  I  considered  I  had  to  determine  was  whether 
there  had  been  a  drop  in  prices  or  not,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  arranged  various  index  numbers.  Those 
index  numbers  showed  that  there  had  been  a  drop  in 
prices  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  A  further 
question  is  how  far  that  drop  in  prices  is  attributable 
to  the  alteration  in  the  use  of  the  gold  standard,  and 
how  far  it  is  referable  to  other  causes.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  drop  in 
prices  which  is  attributable  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
standard. 

6.  Without  going  into  the  question  of  prices,  which 
we  thought  we  would  defer  till  a  later  stage  of  onr 
inquiry,  could  you  explain  a  passage  in  sub-section  1, 
at  the  bottom  of  page  328.  It  would  appear  from  that 
subsection  7  that  after  the  year  1640  the  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  in  existence  largely  increased,  but  that 
that  increase  was  only  adequate  and  not  more  than 
adequate  to  maintain  prices  at  their  former  leveli' — Yes. 
That  fact  is  shown  by  the  price  of  wheat  remaining 
nearly  uniform,  on  an  average,  throughout  the  17^ 
and  18th  centuries.  Your  question  is  now,  how  the 
equilibrium  came  to  be  alterea  ? 

7.  No,  before  getting  to  that,  is  it  not  an  interesting 
fact  that  while  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  largely 
increased  during  that  time,  prices  notwithstanding  were 
not  aiGscted.  Yoa  would  consider  that  that  is  a  fact 
proved  with  reference  to  the  price  of  wheat  more  espe- 
cially, but  also  with  reference  to  other  commodities  ? — 
I  cannot  speak  of  other  commodities. 

8.  Would  you  consider  the  price  of  wheat  a  fairly 
suflBcient  indication  of  the  equilibrium  in  prices  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so  at  that  period. 


Mr.  B.  H. 
Inglit  Pal- 
grave,  F.R.S. 

19  KoT.  1886. 
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BOYAL  GOHMISSION  ON  OOLD  AND  SILVER: 


Mr.  n.  a. 

Inglis  Pal- 
grave,  F.It.S. 

19  Not.  1886. 


9.  How  is  the  fact  accounted  for  that  in  spite  of 
the  increase  of  precious  metals,  the  prices  did  not  rise  ? 
— That  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for,  I  presume,  owing 
to  the  annual  loss  by  abrasion,  the  export  of  gold  and 
silver,  chiefly  silver,  to  India,  the  consumption  of  gold 
and  silver  in  use  and  ornament. 

10.  But  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  head  3 
mentioned  in  that  subsection  is  probably  the  mont 
important  one  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  explaining  the 
fact  that  while  the  currency  increased  prices  did  not 
alter  ? — I  think  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Newmarch, 
who  wrote  the  paragraph  to  which  you  refer,  that  nt 
that  period  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals 
nearly  balanced  the  production  of  them,  which  would 
account  for  the  circumstance. 

11.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  head  3  in  that  sub- 
section was  not  very  material  in  maintaining  the  eqoili- 
brium  ? — I  think  head  3  mainly  refers  to  the  supply  of 
silver. 

12.  It  does  not  refer  to  silver  alone,  I  think  ? — It 
mainly  refers  to  silver.  The  supply  of  gold  at  that 
time,  I  think,  was  not  very  large.  I  am  now  speaking 
from  memory,  bat  there  was  no  rise  of  prices  till  the 
year  1570. 

13.  Bnt  I  am  talking  of  the  period  subsequent  to 
1640  ? — The  statement  is  that  by  1640  there  had  been 
a  rise  of  prices  of  200  per  cent.,  and  that  the  increase 
in  gold  and  silver  in  that  time,  as  compared  with  the 
stock  known  to  be  in  existence  when  America  was 
discovered,  was  about  600  per  cent. 

14.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  Tou  would  not  consider  now 
that  wheat  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  equilibrium 
in  prices  ? — I  think  the  price  of  wheat  would  be, 
taken  over  a  series  of  years,  as  fair  an  indication  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  standard  of  value  in 
England,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  in  France,  as  can 
be  obtained  from  observing  the  price  of  a  single  article. 
Of  course,  the  effect  of  me  Customs  duties  on  prices 
must  also  be  considered. 

15.  {CAairmaH.)  Taking  those  two  paragraphs  of 
your  memorandum  together,  (namely,  subsections  6 
and  7  at  the  foot  of  page  323),  you  will  observe  that 
we  have  the  fact  that  the  average  annual  supply  of 
gold  and  silver  was  after  1640  twice  as  great  as 
the  average  annnal  supply  before  1640,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  while  before  1640  prices  rose  rapidly, 
after  1640,  in  spite  of  this  increased  supply,  prices 
remained  steady  for  upwards  of  a  century.  That  is 
the  fact  that  is  brought  out  by  those  two  paragraphs 
taken  together,  and  what  I  want  you  to  give  to  the 
Commission  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  inference,  if 
any,  which  may  be  drawn  from  them  ? — The  inference 
which  I  draw  from  them  is  this,  that  you  cannot 
clearly  connect  in  an  absolute  proportion  an  increase 
of  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  with  an  alteration 
in  prices.  As  I  mentioned,  the  increase  in  gold  and 
silver  had  been  600  per  cent.,  but  the  rise  in  prices  had 
been  only  200.  The  whole  state  of  commerce  and  of 
the  world  was  so  different  at  that  period  from  what  it 
is  now,  that  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  any  use  trying  to 
gather  information  from  what  occurred  then,  which 
would  be  of  service  at  the  present  time. 

16.  But  as  prices  owing  chiefly  to  the  increase  of 
commerce  and  of  population,  only  maintained  their 
equilibrium  in  the  face  of  an  enormous  augmentation 
of  the  supply  of  metals  for  more  than  a  century,  is  not 
the  inference  that  at  any  other  period,  when  commerce 
and  population  are  increasing,  unless  the  supply  of  pre- 
cious metals  undergo^  great  augmentation,  you  will 
have  a  fall  in  prices.  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  put 
that  clearly,  but  that  is  an  inference  that  might  be 
drawn  from  those  two  paragraphs  ? — Yes,  it  might  be 
drawn.  At  the  same  time  you  have  to  remember 
that  the  credit  system  and  the  use  of  book  credits  did 
not  exist  at  that  period.  When  I  eaj  did  not  exist 
I  mean  that  they  existed'only  in  a  very  modified  form 
at  that  period,  and  therefore  the  increase  in  the  stock 
of  the  precious  metals  would  have  a  totally  different 
effect  upon  prices  from  what  it  would  have  at  a  time, 
when  such  a  system  was  in  full  operation. 


17.  But  my  question  is,  must  not  the  precious  metals 
go  on  rapidly  increasing,  judging  from  those  instances, 
if  you  are  to  keep  prices  in  equilibrium  ?— Yes,  but 
then  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  that  have  to 
come  into  consideration,  such  as  the  rapidity  of  the 
turnover  of  the  money  nsed. 

IH.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  machinery  of 
exchange  may  be  so  far  improved  in  the  future  as  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  ?  Could  you  give  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  possibility  of  making  up  any  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  precious  metals  from  mines  ? — I  am  always 
averse  to  attempting  to  prophesy  in  such  matters.  I 
could  imagine  such  a  thing  possible. 

19.  (3/r.  Cohen.)  One  question  in  connexion  with  the 
export  of  gold  to  India.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
you  are  aware  of  any  of  your  figures  in  that  respect 
having  been  challenged,  as  to  the  absorption  of  gold 
in  India? — I  am  not  aware  of  it  They  were  the 
Indian  official  figures. 

20.  (Mr.  Birch.)  With  regard  to  the  former  question, 
I  infer  that  you  think  the  period  named  here  can  bear 
no  comparison  witli  what  is  happening  in  the  present 
day  ? — You  can  scarcely  make  any  comparison  ;  the 
general  circumstances  of  trade  and  life  are  so  difTerent 
now  from  what  they  were  then. 

21.  {Chairman.)  I  come  now  to  table  5,  production 
of  the  precious  metals.  The  table  you  have  put  in 
here  is,  I  think,  one  compiled  by  Dr.  Soetbeer ;  is  not 
that  so  ? — Yes. 

22.  What  other  estimates  of  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  besides  Dr.  Soetbeer's  are  there  P— . 
There  are  a  great  many.  There  is  one  prepared  by  Sir 
Hector  Hay.  Between  that  and  Dr.  Soetbeer's  there 
are  various  differences.  Dr.  Soetbeer  explains  this  by 
saying  that  Sir  Hector  Hay  has  under-estimated  the 
production  in  South  America  and  other  countries,  but 
as  I  understand  the  Commission  will  invite  Sir  Hector 
Hay  to  appear  before  them,  he  will  doubtless  explain 
to  them  upon  what  basis  he  formed  his  estimate. 

23.  Can  you  explain  the  principles  on  which  Dr. 
Soetbeer  and  Sir  Hector  Hay  have  respectively  based 
their  estimates  ? — I  understand  Dr.  Soetbeer  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  official  estimates  that  are  found 
in  various  countries. 

24.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  I  understood  that  there  are  no 
such  data  in  any  countries  as  to  actual  production ; 
that  they  can  only  measure  it  by  the  export  from 
those  countries  and  the  amount  used  in  those  coun- 
tries ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  these  estimates  are  all 
more  or  less  matters  of  conjecture,  so  far  as  they  refer 
to  production  and  also  to  consumption,  except  for  the 
mere  statistics  of  coinage,  and  not  more  than  that. 

25.  {Chairman.)  But  estimates  may  be  a  matter 
of  conjecture  and  yet  the  limit  of  error  may  be  com- 
paratively so  slight  that  conclusions  may  be  legiti- 
mately founded  upon  the  estimates.  Can  you  tell 
us  whether  you  think  that  Dr.  Soetbeer's  estimatea 
are  of  that  kind  ? — I  think  Dr.  Soetbeer's  estimates  of 
the  production  of  the  precious  metals  and  of  the  use 
of  the  precious  metals  for  coinage  purposes  may  be 
depended  on  as  far  as  such  estimates  can  be.  His 
estimate  of  the  gold  available  for  the  supply  of  coinage 
has  appeared  to  me  to  rest  more  on  a  conjectural 
basis  than  the  estimates  of  the  quantities  produced 
and  employed  for  coinage.  Take  Dr.  Soetbeer's  estimate 
of  the  supply  available  for  coinage  during  recent  quin- 
quennial periods.  He  estimates  the  supply  for  the  years 
from  1851  to  1860  to  be  22,780,000/. ;  that  is  annually 
From  1861  to  1870,  14,060,000/. ;  from  1871  to  1880 
10,255,000/. ;  from  1881  to  188^  4,060,000/.  These 
are  the  annual  averages  of  the  available  supply  given 
by  Dr.  Soetbeer  when  the  weight  of  gold  which  he 
mentions  is  reduced  into  sterling  value.  Considering 
that  those  figures  were  very  small,  I  applied  to  Mr. 
Stewart  Pixley,  who  furnished  me  with  an  estimate 
which,  when  it  is  reduced  to  the  same  form  for  quin- 
quennial periods,  which  in  Mr.  Pixley's  case  run  from 
the  year  1852  onwards,  gives  for  the  first  period,  1852 
to  1860,  27,600,000/. ;  for  the  second,  1861  to  1870 
17,600,000/. ;  for  tiie  third,  1871  to  1880, 18,700,000/.  * 
and  for  the  last,  1881  to  1885, 11,200,000/. 
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26.  Has  Mr.  Pixley  followed  a  differeDt  method  of 
investigation  from  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Soetbeer  ? — 
As  far  ns  I  understand  Mr.  Pixley  ho  followed  an 
identical  method ;  I  mean,  he  had  allowed  for  the 
same  causes. 

27.  Does  Mr.  Pixley  give  any  explanation  of  the 
difference  of  the  conclusion  which  he  has  arrived  at 
from  tnat  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Soetbeer  ? — No,  I  have  not 
obtained  any  explanation  from  him. 

2K.  So  that  we  have  no  means  of  determining  or 
conjecturing  which  is  the  most  trustworthy  investiga- 
tion ? — ^Well,  my  own  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Pixley's  is 
more  likely  to  be  nearer  the  truth. 

29.  Perhaps  you  will  put  in  Mr.  L'ixley's  ? — I  will 
put  in  both  the  figures  and  an  estimate  of  production 
and  the  exports  to  India  in  the  same  form. 


Estimate  of  Produetion  of  Gold,  Dr.  Soetbeer. 
yearly  average. 

Years.  £ 

1851-60  -  -  -  28,650,000 

1861-70  -  -  -  26,600,000 

1871-80  -  -  .  23,000,000 

1881-84  -  -  -  19,500,000 

Exports  to  India.    Yearly  average. 


Years. 
1851-60 
1861-70 
1871-80 
1881-84 


£ 
2,140,000 
5,900,000 
1.470,000 
4,700,000 


Gold  available  for  the  supply  of  Coin.     Estimates  of 
yearly  average,  Dr.  Soetbeer. 


Years. 
1857-60 
1861-70 
1871-80 
1881-84 


£ 

22,780,000 

14,060,000 

10,255,000 

4,050,000 


Gold  available  for  the  supply  of  Coin.     Estimates  of 
yearly  average,  Mr.  Stewart  Pixley. 


Years. 

£ 

18S2-60  - 
1861-70  - 
1871-80  - 
J 881-85  - 

- 

•    27,600,000 

-  17,600,000 

-  18,700,000 

-  11,200,000 

30.  (  Chairman.)  Have  you  any  general  conclusions 
other  than  tiiose  contained  in  your  menioi-andum 
which  you  draw  from  the  information  available  with 
regard  io  the  production  of  the  two  metals  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  further.  The  production 
of  gold  has  distinctively  been  less,  and  of  silver  it 
has  been  more. 

31.  Then  what  interpretation  do  you  place  upon  the 
fact  which  I  think  is  brought  out  upon  page  326,  that 
while  the  stock  of  silver  is  less  than  it  was  in  1850, 
tiie  price  is  lower,  the  consumption  is  in  excess  of  the 
recorded  supply,  and  the  production  greater? — 1  sup- 
pose by  consumption  you  mean  the  use  for  coinage. 

32.  The  use  for  coinage ;  but  that  of  course  makes 
the  fact  even  more  remarkable,  because  there  are 
other  modes  of  consumption  ? —This  statement  of 
mine  compar&s  the  coinage  as  against  the  production 
without  making  any  de<luction  for  use  in  arts  and 
manufactures. 

33.  But  if  you  made  an  allowance  for  nse  in  arts 
and  manufactures  the  excess  of  consumption  over 
supply  would  be  even  greater  than  it  is? — No  ques- 
tion. 

34.  Then  the  fact  remains  as  remarkable,  or  even 
more  remarkable  than  as  stated  by  you  in  your  memo- 
randum?— After  receiving  those  two  estimates  of 
Mr.  Pixley  and  Dr.  Soetbeer,  I  thought  I  might  leave 

o    34SS8. 


the  use  of  the  precious  metals  for  arts  and  manufac- 
tures out  of  account,  the  basis  being  clearly  so  difficult 
to  obtain  in  a  true  form.  The  interpretation  I  place 
upon  the  matter  is  this,  that  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  silver  in  London  is  mainly  owing  to  the  action  of 
Grermany  and  the  Latin  Union  and  America  so  far  as 
they  have  demonetized  silver. 

35.  Through  the  familiar  fact  that  certain  countries 
which  formerly  used  silver,  now  use  gold,  or  use  gold 
more  than  they  used  to  ? — They  ceased  to  use  silver, 
or  altered  their  nse  of  it. 

36.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  stock 
of  silver  in  existence  appears  to  be  less  than  in  1850  ? 
— That  is  another  table,  in  which  the  flow  to  the 
East  is  allowed  for,  the  wear  and  tear,  and  also  the 
consumption  in  arts  and  manufactures. 

37.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  us  whether  any  estimate 
can  be  made  of  the  re-mintage  of  worn  coin.  The 
very  paradoxical  fact  that  the  production  of  silver 
is  far  short  of  the  coinage  of  silver  is  accounted 
for,  you  state,  on  page  327  chiefly  by  the  efiects 
of  re-mintage.  Is  it  in  your  power  to  give  us  any 
details  of  re-mintage  ? — ^A  great  deal  of  the  informa- 
tion I  received  on  that  point  was  supplied  me  by 
Mr.  Fremantle,  who  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  a 
good  deal  of  information  which  is  embodied  in  my 
memorandum.  That  refers  particularly  to  the  coin- 
age at  the  English  mints,  and  I  understand  from 
another  source  that  between  1871  and  1880  there 
was  about  42,000,000  of  gold  coined  at  our  mints, 
of  which  over  10,000,000  was  in  United  States  gold 
coin  melted  down  and  re-minted  here.  That  is  one 
fourth,  if  that  statement  is  correct. 

38.  So  that  one  fourth  of  the  whole  coinage  in 
England  is  re-coinage  of  American  gold  ? — That  is 
the  statement  I  have  received  for  the  period  referred 
to.  Wishing  to  push  the  inquiry  further,  I  asked 
Professor  Roberts- Austen,  who  ia  the  chemist  to  tke 
Mint,   and  he  informed   me  that  "  The  analysis  of 


"  a  melted  mass  of  gold  would  certainly  enable  a 
"  metallurgist  to  say  whether  it  was  probably  melted 
"  native  gold,  refined  gold,  or  coin.  Ingots,  how- 
"  ever,  in  the  English  market,  are,  I  should  say, 
"  almost  always  refined  gold,  except  in  cases  in  which 
"  the  standard  of  the  mass  would  at  once  indicate  that 
"  they  were  from  melted  coin."  I  think  that  by 
inquiry  at  the  Mint  you  will  be  able  to  get  more 
information  upon  that  point. 

39.  But  you  would  regard  it  as  vital  to  our  inquiry, 
as  to  the  relation  between  the  demand  for  precious 
metals  in  the  form  of  coin  and  the  supply  from  the 
mines,  to  discover  how  much  of  the  actual  coinage  is 
re-coinage .' — No  question.  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
that,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 

40.  Supposing  we  are  able  to  form  some  tolerably 
accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  re-coinage  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  could  we  take  that  as  giving  us  any 
guide  to  the  amount  of  re-coinage  in  the  other 
mints  of  the  world  ? — I  should  not  think  so  at  all ;  the 
proportion  might  be  very  difierent  in  other  countries. 

41.  So  that  a  similar  investigation  would  have  to 
take  place  in  every  other  oountr}',  in  order  to  form  a 
reliable  estimate  ? — If  you  were  to  address  inquiries 
to  the  French,  Glerman,  and  American  Mints,  you 
woidd  get  a  great  many  facts  that  would  be  of  much 
service  to  your  ewjuiry.  Mr.  Fremantle  was  so  good 
as  to  supply  me  with  some  valuable  information  re- 
specting the  American  Mint,  which  I  employed  at 
page  318  of  my  memorandum. 

42.  But  you  have  no  information  yourself,  either 
from  the  Indian  Mint  or  from  any  other  mint, 
which  will  supplement  the  information  given  in  this 
memorandum  ? — I  have  no  figures,  except  those  with 
which  the  India  Office  supplied  me,  but  I  know  that  a 
great  part  of  their  coinage  has  been  re-coinage,  at 
least  I  have  been  told  so  at  the  India  Office. 

43.  The  same  general  principles  of  investigation 
will  apply  to  the  silver  currency  as  to  the  gold,  I 
suppose  ? — I  think  so. 

44.  In  England  the  question  of  re-coinage  of  silver 
is  6f  less  importance,  owing  to  the  ftct  that  it  b  a 
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Afr.  B.  H. 

Inglis  Pat- 

grave,  F.li.S. 

19  Nov.  1886. 
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token  coinage  ?— Yes,  but  I  believe  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  coinage  of  silver  also  is  a  re-coinage  in  England. 

45.  In  spite  of  the  feet  that  it  is  a  token  coinage  ?-- 
Yes,  I  believe  so.  ,.  .  . 

46.  But  while  in  England  the  matter  of  the  re-corn- 
age  of  silver  is  comparatively  unimportant,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  countries  where  silver  comage 
is  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  or  where  silver  ia  the 
sole  coinage  in  common  use  ?— Silver  is  legal  tender 
to  any  amount  in  the  United  States  of  America,  except 
where  stipulated  otherwise  in  the  contract,  tiiough  not 
standard  of  value.  ,  /.    .■       , 

47.  In  America  is  there  much  re- coinage  of  silver  ? 
—The  re-coinage  in  India  and  of  the  Mexican  dollars 
no  doubt  is  very  large  indeed,  and  I  think,  e8p<'cially 
in  the  case  of  the  hitter,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  far  it  extends. 

48.  What  amount  of  reliance  do  you  think  can  be 
placed  on  the  estimates  of  the  stocks  given  in  Table 
6  ?— I  think  they  must  be  used  with  very  great  caution, 

49.  You  mean  that  the  data  on  which  they  are 
founded  are  so  conjectural  ?— They  are  so  much  the 
personal  opinion  of  the  individual  who  has  prepared 
them. 

60.  Do  you  know  of  other  estimates  varying  largely 
from  those  which  have  been  made  by  other  inves- 
tigators ? — ^I  gave  you  the  instance  between  Mr.  Pix- 
ley's  and  Dr.  Soetbeer's. 

51.  But  there  is  no  other  estimate  that  you  are 
aware  of  besides  Mr.  Pixley's  and  Dr.  Soetbeer's  ?— 
I  was  endeavouring  to  have  one  made  which  I  may 
be  able  to  lay  before  the  Commission. 

62.  Have  you  any  information  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  coin  which  is,  firstly,  hoarded ;  secondly, 
used  as  current  coin,  and,  thirdly,  kept  in  bankers' 
reserves,  under  which  three  heads  I  presume  all  coin 
might  be  accounted  for  ?— I  think  there  is  very  little 
ooin  hoarded  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present 
time.  The  amount  of  the  current  gold  has  been 
estimated  at  about  100,000,000^. 

63.  Current  gold  as  distinguished  from  bankers'  re- 
gerves? — ^No,  the  gold  coin  in  existence  in  the 
kingdom  has  been  estimated  at  from  about  95,000,000/. 
to  106,000,000/.  The  ordinary  estimate  is  about, 
100,000,000/.  in  the  United  Kingdom.  With  regard  to 
the  reserves  of  gold  held  by  bankers,  an  inquiry  was 
made  about  these  by  the  bankers  in  the  year  1883. 
The  figures  appear  in  the  June  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  1883,  and  are  as  follows  :— 

"The  Gold  Coinage. 


throughout  the    United  Kingdom, 
shown  in  the  following  table : — 


The   result   is 


"  The  Coinage  Committee*  have  made  the  following 
report,  which  has  been  adopted  and  approved  by  the 
Council : — 

"  Report  cf  the  Coinage  Committee  to  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  cf  Bankers. 

"  Your  committee  have  the  honour  to  report  that 
at  a  meeting  held  on  16th  March  it  was  agreed  that 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  inquire  what  amount 
of  gold  was  held  by  the  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom 
collectively,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  any 
action  taken  towards  placing  the  gold  coinage  in  a 
more  satisfactory  condition  could  be  supported  by  the 
Bankers  in  a  body.  It  was  resolved  to  invite  all  banks 
to  make  a  return  of  the  gold  coin  held  by  them  and 
their  branches  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  80th  April, 
and,  for  the  reasons  stated  below,  your  committee 
have  no  reason  to  think  diat  this  date  was  imsuitable 
for  the  object  in  view. 

"  In  reply  to  circulars  so  sent  out,  answers  were 
fhmished  by  a  considerable  majority  in  number,  and 
a  still  larger    proportion  in    importance,  of  banks 


London  Private  Banks   •         -         . 

Bank  of  England  .         -         -         • 

liondon    Joint    Stock    Banks    and 
Blanches  .         .         -         . 

Country  Private  Banks  and  Branches  • 

Countrr    Joint    Stock   Banks    mi. 
Branches  .         .         .         - 

Isle  of  Man  Banks  and  Irish  Private 
Banks     -  -  - 

Scotch  Banks  and  Branches     - 

Irish  Banks  and  Branches 


Channel  islands  Banks 


Returns. 


S3 
I 

16 
138 

87 


297 
2 


No 
Returns, 


Total 
sent. 


22 
i 


28 

4 


32 


33 
1 

16 
160 

01 

S 
10 

9 


S2S 
6 


331 


"  It  may  be  remarked  that  among  the  banks  from 
which  no  return  was  received  some  might  feiriy  have 
been  excluded  from  the  list  on  the  ground  that  though 
their  names  appear  in  the  '  Banking  Almanac,'  their 
business  was  hardly  that  of  bankers,  in  the  usually 
accepted  sense  of  the  word;  others  rettuning  their 
name  for  the  sake  of  their  circulation  only,  or  being 
in  course  of  amalgamation  with  other  banks.  In  the 
case  of  the  Channel  Islands,  French  rather  than 
English  gold  is  the  usual  medium  of  exchange. 

♦'  Your  committee  have  to  express  their  appreciation 
of  the  readiness  with  which  information  was  furnished 
to  them  on  a  point  as  to  which  hitherto  considerable 
reticence  has  been  noticed,  and  consider  that  they 
have  best  justified  the  confidence  which  has  been 
reposed  in  them  by  destroying  all  the  individual 
returns  with  which  they  have  been  favoured. 

"The  gold  held  by  the  299  banks  from  which 
returns  were  re-ceived,  including  the  Bank  of  England, 
amounted  to  22,010,008/.  10*.,  which  your  committee 
have  reason  to  believe  to  be  a  minimum  amount.  A 
considerable  number  of  returns  were  accompanied  by 
the  remark  that  the  stock  of  gold  returned  was  very 
much  below  the  average,  and  that  a  return  made  on 
a  Thursday  instead  of  a  Monday,  or  made  at  a  different 
time  of  year,  would  have  shown  a  much  larger  total. 
Your  committee  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  the 
object  of  their  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  the  minimum 
rather  than  the  avei-age  amount  of  gold  held  by  hanks 
collectively,  and  they  are  satisfied  that  while  the 
figures  which  they  submit  do  not  adequately  show 
the  extent  to  which  bankers  are  burdened  by  the 
existing  condition  of  the  gold  coinage,  they  do  repre- 
sent the  extent  to  which  bankers  could  co-operate  in 
any  scheme  for  restoring  its  condition. 

"  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  one  of  the  few 
instances  in  which  hesitation  was  shown  in  making  a 
return  to  your  committee,  the  objection  was  based, 
not  on  the  small  quantity  of  gold  lield,  but  because 
the  amount  of  dead  weight  held  in  this  shape  was  so 
large. 

"  Making  allowance  for  the  banks  rom  which  no 
return  was  made,  it  is  probable  that  the  gold  coin 
held  by  banks  on  the  30th  April  last  was 
22,150,000/.,  this  being,  as  above  staled,  a  minimum 
amount ;  making  allowance  for  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  referred  to,  the  average  holding 
would  probably  be  25,000,000/.,  made  up  as  follows : — 


•  The  Committee  was  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Conncil 
ofthelnrtitote  held  in  February  1888.  The  course  adopted 
by  them  in  order  to  obtain  the  information  required  will  be 
found  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers, 
p.  363. 


Bank  of  England 
English  banks   - 
Scotch  - 
Irish     - 


£ 

11,000,000 

8,100,000 

3,100,000 

2,800,000 

25,000,000 
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*♦  Yonr  committee  wonld  recommend  that  a  letter 
be  addressed  by  the  President,  in  the  name  of  the 
Council,  to  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Government 
is  prepared  to  take  action,  either  separately  or  in  com- 
bination with  the  Bankers  as  a  body,  in  order  to 
restore  the  condi-tion  of  the  gold  coinage,  and  to 
maintain  it  in  a  satisfactory  condition  in  the  future. 

Jos.  Hebbebt  Tritton,  Chairman. 

Henry  Farmcombe  Bit.linghurst. 

William  IJowakd. 

John  Lubbock. 

John  Biddulph  Martin. 

BoBEBT  Habbt  Inglis  Palgbave. 

Bichard  Blanet  Wade. 
"June  6th,  1883. 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  contained  in 
the  foregoing  report,  the  following  letter,  signed  by 
the  President,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Lords  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury  : — 

"  Institute  of  Bankers, 
11  A  12,  Clement's  Lane,  B.C., 
"  My  Lords,  19th  June  1883. 

"  On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of 
Bankers  I  beg  respectfully  to  invite  your  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  gold  coinage  of  the  Realm,  the 
deterioration  of  which  has  of  late  years  increased  in  a 
marked  degree,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  public 
in  general,  and  to  the  serious  anxiety  of  the  Bankers 
as  a  body. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  on  International  Coinage,  1868, 
-who  reported  that  'a  gradual  re-coinage  will  soon 
*  become  a  matter  of  necessity  under  any  circumstances,' 
and  also  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
London  City  La&ds  (Thames  Embankment)  BUI,  1881. 
Ample  evidence  of  the  depreciated  condition  of  the 
gold  coinage  was  given  on  each  of  these  occasions.  T 
may  also  refer  to  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Deputy- 
master  of  the  Mint,  who  has  more  than  once  called 
attention  to  this  matter. 

"  The  extent  of  this  depreciation  formed  the  subject 
of  an  inquiry  by  the  late  Professor  Stanley  Jevons  in 
1868,  and  has  been  tr^ted  on  two  occasions  in  papers 
read  before  this  Institute  by  Mr.  John  B.  Martin  in 
1882,  and  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave  during  the 
present  year.  Consequent  on  the  reading  of  the  latter 
pai«r,  a  Coinage  Committee  was  appointed  by  this 
Institute,  which  has  reported  the  result  of  their  inquiry 
into  the  amount  of  gold  coin  held  by  the  Bankers  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  body. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy  of  their  Report 
to  the  Council  of  this  Institute,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  of  an  estimated  gold  circulation  of  one 
hundred  millions  the  banks  have  an  aggregate  minimum 
holding  of  more  than  one  fifth,  and  a  probable  average 
holding  of  one-fourth  part :  of  this  amount,  which  may 
be  roughly  stated  as  25,000,000/.,  it  is  probable  that 
not  more  than  5,000,000/.  or  at  the  utmost  6,000,000/. 
is  in  light  coin. 

"The  rapidity  with  which  the  gold  circulation 
changes  hands  and  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  banks 
is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  whereas  the  total  amount  of 
gold  coin  minted  from  1817  (when  sovereigns  were 
first  coined)  to  1880  inclusive  was  308,000,000/.,  there 
passed  through  the  scales  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
the  twenty-one  years  1860-80, 395,000,000/.,  of  which 
332,000,000/.  was  paid  in  by  the  Bankers ;  it  is  Ihere- 
fore  evident  that  the  banks  are  in  a  position  to  co- 
operate very  effectually  in  any  measures  that  may  be 
taken  in  regard  to  the  gold  coinage. 

"I  do  not  venture  to  trouble  yourJLordships  with  a 
detaUed  statement  of  the  arguments  by  which  this 
Institute  supports  its  opinion  that  the  restoration  of 
the  gold  coinage  to  a  satisfactory  state  is  an  end  that 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  present  Coinage  Act  to 
effect,  and  that  the  result  of  any  attempt  to  enfbrce  its 
provisions  stringently  would  be  that  the  loss  would  fall 
mainly,  not  on  the  Bankers,  but  on  their  customers, 
the    public ;     while  the  general     inconvenience     to 


business,  and  to  the  whole  population,  would  be 
almost  incalculable.  But  I  take  the  liberty  respect- " 
fully  to  ask  whether  your  Lordships  are  in  a  position 
to  acquaint  me  in  some  measure  with  the  intentions  of 
your  department  in  this  matter,  or  whether  you  would 
be  willing  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Council  of 
this  Institute,  and  so  to  ^ord  them  an  opportunity  of 
laying  before  your  Lordships  some  of  the  points  which 
appear  to  them  most  material. 

In  the  hope  that  this  matter  will  receive  the  favour- 
able consideration  which  its  importance  deserves, 
"  I  am,  my  Lords, 
"  Your  Lordships'  very  obedient  Servant, 

"  Richard  B.  Martin, 

"  President. 
The  Bight  Hon. 

"  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 

Majesty's  Treasury,  Whitehall." 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  this,  that  at  that  time 
the  Bank  of  England  held  11,000,000/.  in  gold  coin  ; 
it  was  estimated  that  the  English  banks  held  8,100,000/., 
the  Scotch  banks  3,100,000/.,  and  the  Irish  2,800,000/. 
That  is  about  25,000,000/.,  or  one  fourth  of  the 
total  stock.  That  was  an  investigation  made  by  a 
bankers'  committee  on  which  I  served,  whose  report 
I  have  given  in.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
amount  shown  to  be  held  was  rather  below  the  ordinary 
average,  owing  to  the  time  of  year  and  the  day  of  the 
week  at  which  the  investigation  was  made.  I  think 
you  may  safely  assume  that  about  one  fourth  of  the 
gold  coin  of  the  country  is  in  the  form  of  bankers' 
reserves,  that  is  to  say  is,  on  an  average,  in  the  tills 
and  reserves  of  the  banks  of  the  country. 

54.  {Mr.  Birch.)  What  period  of  the  year  was 
it  made  in  ?— The  30th  April  1883*,  which  was  a 
Monday. 

55.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  observations  to 
make  on  the  table  you  have  put  in  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  precious  metals  in  arts  and  manufactures  ? 
— I  am  afraid  I  can  give  no  further  estimate.    The 

.  amount  is  certainly  very  large,  and  it  is  used  for 
purposes  which  you  would  at  first  sight  hardly  expect. 
I  was  speaking  with  a  chemical  manure  manufacturer, 
Mr.  R.  Prentice,  of  Stowmarket,  the  other  day,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  employed  platinum  stills  for  part  of 
his  business,  and  that  when  they  required  repair  they 
were  mended  with  gold.  I  cannot  form  any  estimate 
of  the  quantity  employed  in  different  manufactures, 
except  that  the  amount  is  certainly  large ;  of  this  a 
great  deal  would  be  continually  worked  up  again. 

56.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  that  table  is  at  least 
as  conjectural  as  any  of  the  other  tables  you  have  put 
in  ? — I  think  so ;  more. 

57.  It  depends  more  on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
individual  calculator  ? — I  think  so.  It  was  the  best 
I  could  find  for  the  use  of  the  Commission. 

58.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Will  you  look  at  Table  5,  page 
324,  where  the  total  production  of  gold  and  silver  is 
given,  and  the  silver  is  taken  at  the  old  ratio  of  16i 
to  1  ?— Yes.  * 

59.  That  of  course  gives  an  incorrect  total  ? — ^At 
the  same  time  it  is  the  only  method  upon  which  you 
can  make  a  statistical  comparison,  if  you  use  value. 

60.  That  may  be ;  but  if  you  reduced  the  silver  to 
gold  at  the  average  actual  ratio  of  the  year  instead  of 
at  the  ratio  of  1  to  15^  you  would  get  a  lower  figure  ? 
—The  absolute  weights  which  correspond  to  that  total 
will  be  found  in  the  next  page. 

61.  So  I  am  aware ;  but  if,  for  example,  you  take 
the  quinquennial  period  1876-80,  the  total  production 
is  46,157,850/.  and  for  1883  it  is  46,139,300/.  That 
appears  to  be  almost  the  same  figure  ? — ^Yes. 

62.  But  if  you  reduced  the  figure  of  the  production 
of  silver  for  1883,  to  the  gold  standard  by  the  average 

rate  of  the  year,  you  would  get  a  smaller  figure  ? 

No  question. 

63.  And  in  the  same  way,  if  you  employed  the 
silver  standard  throughout  (both  for  the  quinquennial 
period  1876-80  and  for  1883)  you  would  get  a  larger 
figure  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow. 
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grave,  F.R.S. 
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64.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Convert  the  gold  pro- 
duction into  silver  for  1876-80  at  (say)  Rs.  10  to  the 
£  ?— Yes. 

65.  In  this  way  yon  would  get,  roughly,  461,000,000 
of  rupees? — ^That  includes  the  gold  as  well  as  the 
silver. 

66.  But  then  if  you  converted  the  figure  of  gold 
production  for  1883  at  the  actual  average  rate  of  the 
year  you  would  have  to  convert  it  at  a  different  ratio, 
Btij  13  rupees  to  the  IL,  and  yon  would  get  a  larger 
figure.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  silver  standard 
the  value  of  tho  production  of  both  metab  is  in- 
creased. If  you  use  the  silver  standard  throughout, 
the  value  of  the  production  of  both  metals  is  incr^Med  ? 
— I  think  that  is  hardly  the  way  that  the  table  reads. 
This  is  an  esUmate  of  the  value  at  5*.  an  ounce,  and 
it  is  the  only  method  by  which  yon  can  make  a  com- 
parison between  one  year  and  another. 

67.  Well,  cannot  you  use  the  one  standard  through- 
out ?  Could  not  you  convert  the  silver  to  gold  at 
the  ratio  of  the  year? — I  think  it  would  be  less 
intelligible  to  most  persons.  I  am  aware  that  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  statements,  Dr.  Soetbeer  has  made 
all  these  alterations  according  to  tlie  value  of  the  year, 
bnt  that  does  not  appear  to  me  so  useful  a  method  for 
statistical  purposes. 

68.  It  is  not  a  question  of  convenience,  it  is  s 
question  of  accuracy.  I  admit  it  may  not  be  so  con- 
venient for  some  purposes,  but  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  use  the  true  gold  standard  throughout,  or 
the  true  silver  standard  ? — ^I  think  for  statistical  pur- 
poses it  is  better  to  adhere  to  one  standard,  though 
the  figures  may  be  artificial  to  that  extent.  A  pre- 
ferable method  might  be  to  work  tho  figures  out  on 
both  values,  the  assumed  and  the  actual.  I  have  done 
this  in  Table  12  of  the  imports  and  coinage  of  silver 
in  India. 

69.  But  the  value  of  the  production  of  the  two 
metals  in  1883  is  not  46,1.79,300/.?— That  is  not  the 
value  in  the  market,  no  doubt ;  it  is  the  value  at  tho 
estimated  ratio. 

70.  In  giving  the  figures  of  the  coinage  of  silver 
I  understand  t^t  you  do  not  include  the  amounts 
coined  at  the  mints  in  the  Native  States  of  India  ? — 
I  was  not  able  at  the  India  Office  to  obtain  them. 

71.  Nor  could  you  include  the  coinage  of  Afghanis- 
tan ? — I  was  not  able  to  do  so. 

72.  Silver  is  coined  there,  but  the  amount  of  the 
coinage  is  unknown  ? — I  understood  that  tliere  was  a 
considerable  coinage  in  those  countries,  but  I  was  not 
able  to  obtain  the  figures  of  it. 

73.  No  doubt,  you  have  seen  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  1876  on  silver,  of  which  Mr.  Goschen 
was  Chairman  ? — Yes. 

74.  In  that  report  it  was  said  that  it  was  possible, 
perhaps  probable,  that  the  reduced  value  of  silver 
would  lead  to  a  falling  off  in  the  production  ? — Yes. 

75.  Well,  the  figures  so  &r  do  not  prove  that  that 
is  the  case.  No  figures  that  you  have  obtained  show 
that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  production  of 
silver  ? — Perhaps  that  shows  that  it  is  undesirable  to 
prophesy  in  these  matters. 

76.  Bnt  the  fact  U  as  I  hare  stated  ? — Yes. 

77.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  tho 
relative  value  of  gold  has  not  led  to  an  increase  of 
production  ? — No,  it  does  not  appear  to  hate  done  so, 
and  that  is  a  remarkable  fact. 

78.  At  p.  324  you  say  it  would  seem  that  the  de- 
creasing relative  value  of  silver  shown  in  Table  36 
has  (ended  to  cause  a  diminished  demand  in  India 
for  tho  depreciated  metal,  and  conversely  an  increased 
demand  for  gold.  I  should  like  to  know  the  grounds 
for  holding  that  there  is  an  increased  demand  tor  gold, 
the  appreciating  metal  ? — I  referred  to  the  increased 
imports  from  Australia  to  India.  Table  36  refers  to 
the  price  of  silver.  The  price  of  silver  in  London  is 
j^iven  in  that  table.  It  is  simply  referred  to  as  an 
indication  of  the  altered  price  of  silver.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  reference  to  that  table. 

79.  You  are  aware  that  the  imports  of  gold  into 
India  some  years  ago  were  much  larger  than  they 


have  been  in  recent  years  ? — ^They  have  fluctuated 
very  largely,  but  the  average  was  larger  for  the  years 
1881-84  considerably  than  for  1871  to  1880. 

80.  Bnt  for  the  period  preceding  that,  for  the  period 
before  1871,  the  imports  of  gold  were  larger? — 
Those  include,  I  think,  the  pericS  partly  (^  the  cotton 
famine,  and  therefore  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  an 
exceptional  circumstance  which  largely  influenced 
these. 

81.  It  was  during  the  period  from  1871  up  to  1880 
that  the  import  of  gold  fell  off? — Yes. 

82.  Are  yon  aware  that  during  that  period  there  was 
more  than  one  severe  funine  ? — ^Yes,  I  was  aware  of 
that,  bnt  I  refer  to  the  last  few  years  in  particular. 

83.  You  compared  the  last  few  years  with  the 
period  from  1870  to  1880,  and  you  drew  the  inference 
that  the  appreciation  of  gold  was  leading  to  a  larger 
import  ? — To  an  increased  demand.  I  was  informed 
that  an  increased  preference  for  gold  for  hoarding 
purposes  had  been  shown  in  India. 

84;  What  are  the  grounds  for  that,  other  than  the 
figures  of  the  import  ? — I  was  informed  tliat  it  was 
the  case. 

85.  But  the  reasons,  going  beyond  mere  statement 
that  it  was  so  ? — I  was  informed  so  by  persons  on 
whose  authority  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  could  rely. 
There  were  various  shipments  of  gold  from  Australia 
to  England,  and  a  portion  of  the  cargo  was  discharged 
at  Bombay. 

86.  But  you  say  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
of  late  years  the  people  of  India  have  shown  a  pre- 
ference for  gold  over  silver,  and  that  conclusion  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  gold  from  1880  to  1885 
were  on  the  average  larger  than  (hey  have  been  from 
1870  to  1880  ? — They  were  four  times  as  large  nearly. 

87.  Considerably  larger.  Then  I  ask  you,  are  you 
aware  that  between  1870  and  1880  there  were  severe 
famines  in  India  ? — Yes,  I  was  aware  of  that. 

88.  That  would  lead  to  a  lesser  demand  for  gold 
in  two  ways :  first,  the  people  would  have  less  money 
to  invest  in  gold  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  case  of  a  very 
severe  &mine,  I  suppose  those  who  had  a  hoard  of 
gold  would  be  forced  to  give  up  a  portion  of  it,  and  it 
would  supply  that  part  of  the  country  where  the 
famine  did  not  exist.  That  is  what  you  would  expect  ? 
—Yes. 

89.  So  that  one  cannot  say  with  any  certainty 
that  there  has  been  shown  a  greater  desire  to  hoard 
gold  because  gold  is  appreciated  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
your  knowledge  of  India  is  far  more  complete  than 
mine.  I  had  to  rely  on  the  information  that  I 
received  in  this  country. 

90.  (^Mr.  Cohen.)  There  is  one  point  that  I  have 
ascertained  while  you  have  been  under  examination, 
and  that  is  that  we  have  here,  at  page  .'{86  of  your 
paper,  the  total  amount  of  re-coinage  of  silver  in  India, 
given  as  24,000,000/.  sterling  ?— Yes.  I  think  that 
refers  to  the  amount  of  coins  received,  but  not  to  the 
amount  of  bars,  possibly  made  out  of  coin. 

91.  That  is  the  amount  of  re-coinage.  But  does 
not  that  qualify  very  much  your  statement  as  to  the 
excess  of  silver  coined  in  India.  You  have  there  a 
column,  which  is  deducted  in  Table  E.,  of  the  amount  of 
old  silver  re-coincd  in  India,  but  in  your  figures  here  at 
page  326  you  have  not  deducted  that,  so  that  will  make 
a  very  important  difference,  as  showing  over  a  certain 
period  the  amount  of  excess  or  deficiency  in  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  used  for  consumption  ? — 1  do  not  think 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  that  estimate. 

92.  Statement  E.  3rou  will  find  at  the  bottom  there. 
That  is  not  brought  into  your  table  ? — No,  because  I 
thought  it  best  to  confine  it  to  coinage  merely. 

93.  Do  you  think  you  cuuld  work  out  that  as 
deducted  from  the  amount  consumed  ?  Do  you  think 
you  could  work  out  what  came  from  old  co^n^  ? — I  think 
Mr.  Fremantle  would  be  able  to  assist  the  Commission 
on  that  point.  The  officers  who  test  the  bullion 
received  would  be  the  best  judges. 

94.  As  to  the  gold  coinage  in  this  country,  we  have  it 
on  page  318  that  the  amount  re-coined  was  14,965,165/. 
from  1872  to  1885  in  London.     The  next  question  I 
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vould  ask  you  is  this  :  Yon  speak  of  the  amount  of 
gold  that  was  said  to  be  afloat  in  this  country  as  from 
95,000,000/.  to  105,000,000/.,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

95.  Have  you  any  information,  goinj;  back  over  a 
number  of  years,  which  would  show  whether  that  had 
decreased  or  increased  ? — I  think  it  has  increased 
within  the  last  20  yeafs. 

96.  Have  you  anytliing  to  bear  that  out.  The 
common  theory  is  that  it  has  decreased  very  materi- 
ally ? — ^I  think  hardly  so,  ns  compared  with  20  years 
since. 

97.  I  have  not  any  data  on  the  subject,  but  1 
think  that  the  common  theory  is  that  it  has  decreased 
some  25,000,000/.  sterling  within  the  last  few  years  ? 
— The  best  estimate  was  one  made  by  Professor  Jevons 
about  20  years  ago,  and  all  other  estimates  which  I 
know  of  have  been  based  upon  that,  and  the  method 
that  he  employed. 

98.  In  the  amount  of  gold  that  you  state  as  being 
afloat  in  this  country  you  include  light  gold  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

99.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  stated  in  Parliament 
that  the  amount  of  light  gold  held  by  the  different 
banks  was  10,000,000/.  sterling,  and  to  that  extent  the 
scarcity  of  gold  was  intensified  ?  —  I  should  greatly 
doubt  the  light  gold  held  by  the  banks  being  so  large 
an  amount  as  that,  if  you  mean  coin  so  light  that  it 
could  not  be  put  into  circulation. 

100.  Do  you  ttiink  that  would  have  any  bearing 
upon  the  general  question  of  the  supposed  appreciation 
of  gold,  the  amount  locked  up  in  deficient  coin  in  this 
country  ? — None  whatever. 

101.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question 
with  regard  to  one  figure  which  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand in  column  10,  page  323,  namely,  the  coin  existing, 
or  supposed  to  exists  at  the  end  of  each  period.  It 
seems,  from  what  comes  afterwards,  that  that  is  the 
amount  by  which  the  existing  coin  had  diminished. 
See  Table  4,  page  323  ? — This  is  a  table  which  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Newmarch.  It  is  an  assumed  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  existence  in  the  year  1 829. 

102.  But  then  when  I  come  to  the  memorandum  by 
Mr.  Palgrave,  which  follows,  I  find  that  this 
67,000,000/.  is  not  the  amount  existing,  bat  the  amount 
by  which  the  existing  coin  had  diminished  in  that 
period.  There  is  something  in  the  figbres  which  I  do 
not  quite  understand? — I  put  that  memorandum  in 
to  make  the  matter  clear.  You  wiU  see  that  the 
export  and  the  amount  used  and  the  loss  by  wear  and 
tear  is  estimated  at  1 70,000,000/.  in  all.  The  produce  of 
the  period  is  estimated  at  103,000,000/.,  and  the  amount 
existing  in  the  form  of  coin  was  thus  assumed  to  be 
less  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

103.  Thus,  when  you  deduct  103,000,000/.  from 
170,000,000/.,  you  have  67,000,000/.  left  ?— Yes. 

104.  And  that  is  the  net  loss  during  the  period  ? — 
Tes,  no  question. 

105.  But  in  the  column  10  it  appears  to  be  the 
amount  left  in  existence? — If  you  look  in  column 
11  you  will  sec  the  quantity  of  coin  accumulated  in 
existence  stated,  which  you  will  observe,  is  67,000,000/. 
less  than  the  statement  immediately  above  it. 

106.  Column  10  is  supposed  to  be  the  quantity  of 
coin  existing  at  the  end  of  each  of  those  periods,  that 
is,  reckoning  each  period  by  itself,  taking  the  produc- 
tion of  the  period  by  itself  and  the  use  by  itself? — 
That  is  the  balance,  either  more  or  less.  It  was 
considered  that  there  was  67,000,000/.  less  at  the  end 
of  that  period  than  there  was  at  the  beginning  of  it. 

107.  Then  the  heading  might  be  a  little  clearer  ? — 
It  is  a  table  which  I  employed  and  which  I  did  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  alter  as  it  wa^  a  quotation.  I  added  a 
note  to  make  the  meaning  more  clear. 

108.  Well,  now  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  now  that  we 
have  got  the  statistics  of  production,  do  you  know  how 
those  statistics  are  obtained  ? — Not  further  than  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Soetheer  and  the  other  authorities 
cited. 

109.  Do  you  take  tiiem  simply  from  the  statisticians 
who  have  given  them  ? — ^I  took  them  on  Dr.  Soetbeer's 
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authority.     I  was  not  able,  in  the  time  at  my  disposal,      jtfr,  n,  H. 
to  make  an  independent  inqniry.  Ingla  Pai- 

110.  Do  you  know  how  he  gets  them  ?     Is  it  from    »'<»"«>  F.R.S. 
returns  from  the  mines  ? — ^I  believe  they  are  based  on 
official  figures. 

111.  All  we  can  take  is  the  different  methods  of  the 
different  statisticians  upon  their  authority  ? — Yes. 

1 12.  So  it  is  upon  their  authority  that  we  take  the 
production  ? — Yes. 

113.  Well  that  is  so  far  as  the  production  is  con- 
cerned. Next  the  exports  from  Europe.  Those  we 
get,  I  suppose,  with  more  or  less  accuracy  from 
official  returns  of  exports  or  imports? — I  would 
refer,  I  think,  to  a  statement  in  Dr.  Soetbeer's  book  in 
which  he  compares  the  movement  of  the  precious 
metals  between  England  and  France  as  given  in  the 
English  records  and  in  the  French  records,  and  a  very 
considerable  difference  is  shown  between  them. 

114.  So  that  this  is  not  a  very  accurate  figure  after 
all  ? — No,  I  have  never  felt  that  one  could  place  very 
gi'eat  reliance  upon  those  figur>:S. 

115.  (Chairman.)  Are  they  more  incorrect  than 
any  others  relating  to  the  subject  that  we  have  ? — I 
have  been  informed  that  there  is  considerable  doubt 
about  them.  I  have  always,  for  my  own  guidance, 
put  far  more  confidence  in  the  statements  of  the 
amounts  held  by  the  large  banks  in  different  countrie.s 
than  in  any  other  statements  respecting  the  stocks  of 
the  precious  metals  held  in  those  countries. 

1 16.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Have  you  any  certainty  that 
our  returns  of  imports  and  exports  of  bullion  include 
all  the  bullion  imported  or  exported  ? — 1  could  only 
employ  the  official  returns. 

1 17.  The  next  item  is  the  quantity  converted  into 
aiticles  of  use  and  ornaments.  That  is  very  little 
more  than  a  guess,  I  presume  ? — I  should  think  so. 

118.  With  regard,  for  instance,  to  silver  used  in 
electro-plating  in  this  country,  it  is  an  absolute  guess, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  period  under  consideration 
is  long  before  that  method  of  manufacture  was  em- 
ployed. 

1 19.  But  I  only  take  that  as  one  item.  1  suppose 
we  do  not  in  the  least  know  what  is  used  in  that  form  ? 
— I  think  yon  could  get  at  that  particular  information, 
probably,  by  applying  to  the  principal  manufacturers  ; 
but  the  use  of  silver  is  so  large  and  in  so  many 
different  forms  that  it  is  almost  imprasible  to  trace  it. 

120.  Then  the  loss  by  wear  of  coins  and  casualties 
again  must  be  very  much  of  a  guess,  must  it  not  ? — No 
question. 

121.  Consequently,  our  statistics  after  all  are  very 
loose  r — You  remember  Mr.  Bagehot  said  about  them 
that  they  were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were  written 
on. 

122.  The  amount  existing  in  the  form  of  coin  at 
each  period  is  also  an  entry  which  must  be  quite 
equally  uncertain,  is  it  not  ?  We  have  not  the  least 
idea  what  amount  of  coin  there  is  in  the  pockets  of 
people  in  this  country  ? — I  think  you  could  not  rely 
upon  that  with  any  very  great  accuracy. 

123.  Still  less,  I  suppose,  can  you  rely  upon  any 
estimate  of  the  whole  quantity  of  coin  accumulated 
and  existing  in  the  world  at  any  time  ? — Certainly. 
You  must  use  the  best  figures  you  can  get. 

124.  And  they  are  not  worth  very  much  ? — Well, 
they  are  an  assistance,  no  doubt. 

125.  Then  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  money 
coined,  that  is  another  item  of  guess  ? — I  have  already 
gone  into  that,  and  said  that  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  tell  how  much  of  that  is  due  to  re-coinage. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  find  that  out,  but  I  think  tltat  it 
possibly  might  be  ascertained  by  inquiries  from  the 
different  mints. 

126.  Would  the  Mint  be  able  to  tell  whether  the 
gold  which  they  coined  had  at  any  previous  time 
been  in  the  form  of  coin  or  not  ?  Do  you  think  that 
statistics  could  be  obtained  of  the  amount  of  gold 
coined  which  is  re-minted  in  the  different  mints  of  the 
world? — ^I  think  by  application  to  the  mints  you 
could  get  a  great  deid  of  useful  information.  In  the 
case  of  England  you  would,  I  take  it,  have  to  apply 
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to  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  particular  informa- 
tion. 

127.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  the  money  which  is  coined  each  year  is 
coined  from  fresh  metal  from  the  mine,  and  hew  much 
of  it  is  due  to  the  re-coinage  of  gold  or  silver  which 
has  at  some  provicus  time  been  in  the  form  of  coin  ?— 
I  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  be  possible  to  answer 
this  question  with  absolute  accuracy,  but  I  think  you 
might  obtain  some  useful  information  by  applying  to 
the  various  mints,  and  possibly  also  to  the  refiners  of 
gold,  if  they  were  willing  to  give  you  the  information. 

128.  Do  you  suppose  that  at  any  mint  they  would 
be  able  to  tell  yon  whether  a  bar  of  refined  gold  had 
come  straight  from  the  mine  or  whether  it  had  pre- 
viously been  in  the  form  of  coin,  had  been  melted 
down,  and  then  refined  again  ? — If  that  gold  had  in 
It  the  proportion  of  alloy  which  was  peculiar  to  a 
particular  coinage,  no  question  they  would  know  at 
once  whence  it  came,  but  where  it  had  been  refined 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  trace  it. 

129.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  Take  the  sovereign  coin- 
age, for  instance.  You  are  aware  that  more  than 
300,000,000  sovereigns  have  been  coined,  and  you 
are  also  aware  that  the  best  estimates,  your  own 
among  the  number,  give  the  existing  coinage  in  this' 
country  at  not  more  than  100,000,000/.  Yon  are 
also  aware  that  there  are  statistics  showing  wh(it  the 
probable  amount  of  sovereigns  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  is,  and  that  would  give  you,  would  it  not,  a 
very  good  criterion  of  the  amount  of  sovereigns,  for 
instance,  that  had  been  melted  up  ? — So  far  as  those 
estimates  go  they  would  give  that  information. 

130.  And  the  result  of  those  estimates,  taking  them 
as  they  stand,  would  be  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  sovereigns  that  have  been  coined  since  1816  have 
been  melted  up  ? — No  question ;  the  larger  proportion. 

131.  Your  memorandum  says  that  the  imports  of 


\ 
gold  into  India  have  of  late  years  inoreased,  and  then 
you  give  some  statistics  that  you  have  received.  Have 
any  statistics  ever  been  given  as  to  the  amount  of  gold 
supposed  to  be  in  India  in  one  shape  or  another  ? — 
Yes.  I  believe  there  have  been  various  estimates  of 
the  amount. 

132.  Could  those  estimates  be  laid  before  the  Com- 
mission ? — I  have  no  doubt  the  India  Office  is  in  pos- 
session of  them.  I  have  never  attempted  such  esti- 
mates myself. 

133.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  any  statistics 
as  to  the  amount  of  gold  believed  to  be  in  the  world, 
say,  at  the  be^nning  of  the  century,  1820,  1840,  and 
1860,  with  comparative  statements  as  to  the  volume  of 
trade  and  the  population  of  the  different  periods  ? — ^I 
have  not  prepared  any  statistics  of  this  description: 

134.  But  such  statistics  would  be  useful,  would  they 
not,  in  order  to  show,  so  to  speak,  what  the  function  of 
gold  has  been  in  relation  to  commerce  ? — I  am  afraid 
they  would  be. so  very  conjectural.  I  should  hardly 
value  them  much  myself. 

135.  But  it  would  be  desirable,  in  your  opinion, 
that  such  statistics  should  be  obtained,  if  possible,  in 
order  to  show  what  the  function  of  gold  has  been  with 
regard  to  commerce  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  useful,  if  it 
could  be  obtained,  no  doubt. 

136.  (Mr.  HouldswoHh.)  On  page  326  of  your 
memorandum  you  say  "If  these  statements ' can  be 
"  accepted  as  generally  correct,  the  following  points 
"  appear,"  and  then  there  is  number  one,  which  refers 
to  the  proportion  of  the  production  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  coinage.  I  presume  that  that  statement,  or  that 
conclusion,  or  the  point  that  you  bring  out  there,  is 
affected  by  the  question  of  re -coinages  that  we  have 
been  hearing  of? — No  question. 

137.  And  would  very  seriously  affect  it  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  explanation  of  the  matter  to  a 
great  extent. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Second  Day. 


Thursday,  25th  November  1886. 


PBESEN  T  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 


Mr.  D.  M.  Babbodr. 
Me.  J.  W.  Birch. 
Mr.  L.  Cohen,  M.P. 


Sir.  T.  Fabrer,  Bart. 

Mb.  C.  W.  Fremantle,  C.B. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Houldsworth,  M.P. 

Mb.  Geo.  H.  Murray,  Secretary. 


Mr.  S.  Pixley. 
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Mr.  Stewart  Pixley  examined. 


138.  {Chairman.)  You  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  have  you  not,  to  the  question  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metalb,  and  the  amount  actually 
in  use  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world  ? — ^Yes,  I 
tried  to  get  the  most  reliable  information  that  I  could. 

139.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  a  table 
showing  the  average  price  of  silver  in  London  over  a 
series  of  years  as  compared  with  gold  ? — I  have  pre- 
pared a  table,  which  I  will  put  in,  showing  the  average 
price  of  silver  each  month,  from  1833  down  to  Slst 
October  1886.     (-See  Appendix  I.) 

140.  From  what  source  did  you  derive  the  informa- 
tion which  you  give  u3  in  this  table  ? — Since  1852,  from 
our  own  books.  That  is  the  year  iu  which  I  com- 
menced business ;  previous  to  that,  from  the  books  of 
the  Bank  of  England  melters,  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Wingrove,  who  were  kind  enough  to  give  the  figures 
to  me. 

141.  And  I  suppose  that  we  may  take  these  figures 
as  being  trustworthy  ? — Actual  business  transactions. 


142.  Has  the  price  of  silver  at  any  time  differed  in 
other  markets  materially  from  that  which  has  ruled  in 
the  London  market  ? — I  should  not  think  very  much 
so,  because  it  is  so  soon  balanced  by  orders  transmitted 
to  this  market  by  telegram  or  cable.  It  is  higher  just 
now  in  New  York  than  here. 

143.  Buli  the  rapid  means  of  communication  between 
one  market  and  another  practically  bind  together 
all  the  markets  of  the  world,  I  suppose,  as  regards 
bullion  ? — Yes. 

144.  And  has  that  been  so  during  the  whole  period 
over  which  your  tables  extend  ? — I  speak  of  1852  ; 
my  experience  does  not  go  beyond  that. 

145.  That  was  before  telegraphic  communication 
had  been  made  witli  France,  and  had  so  connected  the 
markets  ? — There  was  no  submarine  cable  to  PYunce 
in  June  1852,  but  before  December  1852  there  was. 

146.  But  even  before  that  time,  I  suppose,  any 
difierence  in  prices  in  the  two  markets  very  rapidly 
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oomcted  itself  ? — ^Tes ;  it  was  only  a  question  of  two 
days  at  the  ontside. 

147.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  statement 
showing  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  respectively 
over  a  series  of  years? — Of  gold  from  1852  to  1886; 
silver  from  1852  to  1885,  with  the  exception  of  four 
years,  1873,  1874,  1875,  and  1876,  ond  those  I  cannot 
get  anywhere. 
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Frodaction  of  Gold  from 

Production  of  Silver  ftom 

1852  to  1885. 

1852  to  1885. 

1852 

86,000,000 

1852 

8,120,000 

1853 

31,000,000 

1853 

8,120,000 

1854 

25,000,000 

1854 

8,120,000 

1855 

27,000,000 

1855 

8,120,000 

1856 

29,500,000 

1856 

8,130,000 

1857 

26,500,000 

1857 

8,130,000 

1858 

24,900,000 

1858 

8,130,000 

1859 

24,900,000 

1859 

8,150,000 

1860 

23,800,000 

1860 

8,160,000 

1861 

12,650,730 

1861 

8,540,000 

1862 

20,412,940 

1862 

9,040,000 

1863 

20,783,560 

1863 

9,840,000 

1864 

17,887,220 

1864 

10,840,000 

1865 

13,886,280 

1865 

10,390,000 

1866 

24,085,850 

1866 

10,145,000 

1867 

15,890,160 

1867 

10,845,000 

1868 

19,141,900 

1868 

10,045,000 

1869 

13,833,370 

1869 

9,500,000 

1870 

18,420,230 

1870 

10,315,000 

1871 

22,874,340 

1871 

12,210,000 

1872 

19,239,340 

1872 

18,050,000 

1873 

21,300,000 

1873 

1874 

19,400,000 

1874 

1875 

22,363,480 

1875 

1876 

23,663.680 

1876 

1877 

15,251,050 

1877 

16,208,000 

1878 

20,738,470 

1878 

18,976,000 

1879 

13,110,440 

1879 

19,234,000 

1880 

9,346,100 

1880 

19,340,000 

1881 

9,962,790 

1881 

20,433,000 

1888 

14,875,750 

1882 

21,190,000 

1883 

7,738,300 

1883 

22,843,000 

1884 

10,720,360 

1884 

28.000,000 

1885 

13,378,940 

1885 

17,500,000 

668,945,280 

148.  Are  these  also  derived  from  information  which 
has  come  across  you  in  the  course  of  your  business  ? — 
Yes,  and  from  all  the  best  totals  that  I  could  get. 

149.  Why  do  you  choose  1852  as  the  year  with 
■which  you  start  ? — I  began  business  in  that  year,  and 
my  books  go  back  only  to  that. 

150.  I  think  the  Cdifomian  discoveries  were  usually 
dated  about  1847,  and  the  Australian  about  1850-51  ? 
— ^I  believe  you  are  right. 

151.  So  that  practically  you  can  "only  give  us  the 
figures  after  the  production  of  gold  had  reached  some- 
thing like  its  maximum  ? — That  is  all. 

152.  In  fact,  I  observe  that  the  first  year  that  yon 
have  given  us  Is^he  year  of  largest  production  during 
the  whole  series  of  years  respecting  which  you  furnish 
information  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

163.  How  comes  it  that  between  the  years  1872 
and  1876  yon  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  similar 
information  to  that  which  you  have  given  us  for  the 
other  years  ? — The  papers  have  been  lost. 

154.  The  papers  of  your  own  firm  ? — ^Yes ;  no 
doubt  you  will  get  the  figures. 

155.  Have  you  compared  the  estimate  which  you 
have  handed  in  with  that  which  has  been  made  by 
other  statisticians  for  the  same  period  ?  —  Yes,  the 
Bankers'  Institute.  The  secretary  was  kind  enough 
to  check  a  great  many  of  my  figures  for  me,  and  his 
figures,  although  showing  what  he  considered  a  con- 
siderable variation,  are  still  very  close. 

166.  Are  these  figures  your  own  figures  uncorrected 
by  the  Bankers'  Institute,  or  are  they  your  figures  as 
corrected  ? — Corrected  by  the  Bankers'  Institute  and 
Mr.  Seyd's  book. 

157.  Is  the  modification  introduced  into  your 
original  figures  by  those  sources  of  information  im- 


portant ? — Sometimes  about  a  million  or  a  million  and  J"*"-  ^-  -P^iey 

a  half  per  annum ;  I  do  not  think  more. 

,     158.  That  would  be,  roughly  speaking,  not  more 

than  about  five  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

159.  Have  you  compared  these  figures  with  those 
which  Mr.  Soetbeer  has  collected  ? — 1  have  not. 

160.  You  have  not  seen  Mr.  Soetbeer's  estimate  ? — 
Well,  I  have  seen  it,  but  I  think  his  has  been  incor- 
porated with  several  others  that  I  have  seen. 

161.  So  that  you  think  that  when  the  correction 
was  made  by  the  secretary  to  the  Bankers'  Institute  he 
took  account  of  Mr.  Soetbeer's  estimate  as  well  as 
other  estimates  that  have  been  made  independent  of 
your  own  ? — I  should  think  so. 

162.  Can  yon  explain  to  the  Commission  by  what 
means  your  firm  arrived  at  the  results  which  they 
have  embodied  in  these  figtires? — Well,  the  chief 
means  we  took  were  first  an  account  of  the  arrivals 
of  bullion  that  came  into  England  at  all  the  ports. 

163.  (5't>  T.  Farrer.)  From  the  official  statistics  ? 
— No,  there  were  no  official  statistics  until,  I  think, 
the  year  1854,  but  Mr.  Seldon,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
Statistical  Department  in  the  Cnstom  House,  used  to 
come  up  to  check  the  statements  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports with  us,  and  finally,  when  he  complained  of  the 
trouble  and  difficulty  there  was  in  getting  any  reliable 
statistics,  I  suggested  to  him  whether  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  could  not  induce 
the  Government  to  pass  a  short  Act  to  make 
people  declare  the  bullion  on  arrival  and  .shipment. 
It  used  not  to  be  declared  at  all,  and  was  entirely 
dependent  on  the  ship's  manifest.  There  is  now  an 
Act  that  people  must  declare  bullion,  gold,  and  silver, 
though  we  know  that  there  is  shortage  now.  Still,  it 
is  very  much  more  accurate  than  it  used  to  be. 

164.  {Chairman.)  Before  that  Act  passed  you 
simply  arrived  at  your  results  by  examining  the  ship's 
manifest  ? — By  watching  in  the  papei-s  we  could  see 
in  "  The  Times  "  the  so  and  so  ship  arrived  with  so 
much  in  gold,  so  much  in  silver,  and  so  much  in 
Mexican  dollars. 

165.  Having  thus  arrived  at  the  amount  imported 
into  the  United  Ejngdom,  how  did  you  proceed  from 
that  to  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  the  total  production 
of  the  world  ? — We  got  that  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

166.  Could  you  give  us  some  account  of  the  sources, 
in  other  words  could  you  tell  us  how  you  set  to  work 
to  compile  from  the  data  at  your  command  the  figures 
which  you  have  laid  before  us  ? — I  went  to  the  books 
compiled  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  at  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Ernest  Seyd's  book,  the  Bankers'  Institute, 
that  is  a  very  late  authority,  still  they  have  got  some 
very  valuable  books  in  their  library,  and  books  which 
the  Secretary  compiled,  and  papers  that  have  been 
published  since. 

167.  Then  these  figures  are  not  so  much  the  result 
of  your  own  experience  in  business  as  the  result  of 
work  which  you  have  undertaken  as  an  independent 
statistician  ? — Yes. 

1 68.  Are  you  incUned  to  think  that  these  estimates 
are  trustworthy,  as  a  whole  ? — I  think  so,  as  near  as 
you  could  get  for  such  enormous  amounts,  as  near  as 
you  could  expect  them  to  be. 

169.  Then,  by  the  use  of  similar  ineans,  you  could  of 
coui'se  have  obtained  figures  going  back  much  earlier 
than  1852  ? — I  found  very  great  difficulty  in  getting 
beyond  1852. 

170.  Why  was  that  ? — I  could  not  find  them  in  any 
print,  in  any  books. 

171.  Mr.  Soetbeer  goes  back,  I  think,  far  earlier 
than  that  ?— Yes ;  to  1493. 

172.  But  you  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  figures 
practically  before  1852  ? — No,  none. 

173.  Now,  to  tarn  to  questions  of  consumption, 
could  you  give  us  any  statistics  relating  to  that  subject, 
classifying  consumption  under  the  heads  of  coinage, 
industrial  purposes,  wear  and  tear,  and  hoarding  ? — 
The  consumption  for  coinage  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to,  because  I  could  get  that  by  reference  to 
the  publications  of  the  deputy  master  of  the  Mint. 
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Mir.  S.  PixUy,  They  j^ave  been  got  up  so  accurately  that  I  have  not 
taken  so  much  notice  of  that. 

174.  But,  surely  the  Mint  would  only  have  accurate 
statistics  for  the  United  Kingdom.  You  have  made  no 
attempt  to  estimate  the  coinage  of  other  countries  ? — 
No,  not  at  all. 

175.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  estimate  the 
consumption  under  the  head  of  industrial  purposes  ? — 
Yes,  for  gold,  and  the  nearest  that  I  could  f>et  (and  this 
has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  John  Martin)  is  the  Bankers' 
estimate  of  gold  consumed  in  the  arts,  manufactures, 
he,  2,000,000/.  per  annum  for  the  United  States; 
2,000,000/.  for  France ;  3,000,000/.  tor  England  and 
Holland ;  and  the  next  leaves  a  very  wide  margin  indeed, 
from  6,000,000/.  to  10,000,000/.  for  India.  But  as  to 
this  last  it  is  supposed  to  include  a  great  portion  of 
that  purchased  in  England,  but  you  cannot  be  quite 
sure  that  it  was  absolutely  sent  to  India. 

176.  Why  cannot  you  be  sure? — You  do  not  know 
whether  it  absolutely  went  to  India. 

177.  It  was  purchased  for  India,  but  you  have  no 
proof  that  it  has  gone  there  ? — No  proof. 

178.  But  this  5,000,000/.  for  India,  which  you  state 
is  the  amount  required  for  industrial  purposes,  is  that 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  amount  which  under  the 
head  of  hoarding  would  also  be  put  to  the  credit  of 
India  ? — Distinguished  from  it. 

179.  The  meaning  of  my  question  is  this :  We  all 
know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hoarding  in  India, 
but  it  is  lai^ely  in  the  form  of  bracelets  and  articles 
of  that  kind.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  hoarding  in  the 
form  of  bracelets  may  either  be  described  as  con- 
sumption for  industrial  purposes  or  consumption  for 
the  purpose  of  hoarding  ? — The  average  of  hoarding 
for  India  for  20  years  from  1865  to  1885  is  supposed 
to  have  been  at  the  rate  of  3,200,000/.  per  annum. 

180.  That  would  bring  up  the  total  for  India, 
according  to  your  estimate,  to  a  little  over  8,000,000/.  ? 
—Yes;  India  itself  8,000,000/.  But  I  think  that 
bracelets  and  articles  of  that  kind  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered entirely  as  hoarding.  They  are  works  of 
art  or  ability.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  here  a  bar 
which  is  the  shape  in  which  nearly  all  the  gold  that 
goes  from  England,  with  the  exception  of  sovereigns, 
now  goes.  It  is  a  10-oz.  bar.  It  is  fine  gold  998. 
Those  bars  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  ~A  brother  of 
mine  met  with  them  in  changing  notes  25  years  ago 
in  Cashmere,  and  he  noticed  the  stamp  of  my  firm  on 
them. 

181 .  So  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  pass 
as  currency  ? — Without  any  doubt. 

182.  In  this  table  you  have  dealt  with  the  United 
States,  France,  England,  Holland,  and  India,  but 
there  is  no  mention  mjadc  of  Germany  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  ? — I  conld  not  get  it  at  all. 

183.  Nor  of  Spain,  South  America,  or  the  rest  of 
Asia  ? — No. 

184.  Dii  you  think  that  the  amount  required  by 
these  countries  for  the  purpose  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures is  large  ? — I  think  it  is  for  Germiuiy. 

185.  Have  you  compared  your  estimate  with  that 
of  Mr.  Soetbeer  on  the  same  subject  ? — I  have  not. 

186.  Mr.  Soetbeer's  estimate  is  12,500,000/.  for 
the  whole  world.  Your  ^timate  would  come  to 
something  between  12,000,000/.  and  17,000,000/.  for 
the  United  States,  France,  England  and  India? — 
Yes. 

187.  So  that  your  estimate  is  a  far  higher  one  than 
Mr.  Soetbeer's  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

188.  But  you  have  had  no  opportunity  of  noting 
the  data  which  Mr.  Soetbeer  has  used,  and  therefore 
you  can  give  no  estimate  of  the  comparative  trust- 
worthiness of  the  two  sets  of  tables  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

189.  Can  you  give  ns  any  idea  of  how  you  have 
arrived  at  these  figures  ? — From  the  Bankers'  Insti- 
tute.    Mr.  John  Martin  gave  me  them. 

190.  But  you  have  not  yourself  independently 
checked  them  ? — No. 

191.  And  you  are  not  aware  how  the  Bankers' 
Institute  got  them  ? — From  books  in  their  library. 


192.  But  you  do  not  know  what  the  books  were ; 
you  have  not  gone  into  that  question  at  all  ? — No. 

193.  So  that  practically  you  can  simply  give  us 
these  figures  on  the  authority  of  the  Bankers'  Insti- 
tut«  ?— Yes. 

194.  And  you  cannot  tell  us  what  reliance  the 
Bankers'  Institute  themselves  are  disposed  to  place 
upon  them  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

195.  I  think  you  told  us  just  now  that  yon  had 
made  no  estimate  of  the  coinage  of  all  the  world,  but 
that  yon  had  got  from  the  Mint  the  coinage  for  the 
United  Kingdom? — No;  I  could  get  it  from  the 
Mint  Reports,  but  I  have  not  taken  it  out. 

196.  Have  you  got  any  facts  relating  to  coinage  ? — 
Only  the  gold  available  for  the  supply  of  coin  for  the 
periods  of  10  years  from  1851  to  1884. 

197.  By  available  do  you  mean  really  used  for 
coinage  ? — Actually  in  this  country  for  the  supply  of 
coin. 

Gold  Bullion  available  for  the  supply  of  Coin. 
Period.  Per  Annum. 

£  ~£ 

1861-1860    -     227,800,000  at  the  rate  of  22,780,000 
1861-1870     -     140,600,000  „  14,000,000 

1871-1880    -     102,550,000  „  10,256,000 

1881-1884    -       16,200,000  „  4,050,000 

198.  Can  you  give  us  any  estunate  of  the  amount 
of  coin  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  public  and  the 
banks  at  any  periods  in  this  country  ? — For  that  I  am 
rather  dependent  also  on  the  Institute  of  Bankers, 
and  perhaps  you  may  have  had  before  you  the  census 
that  they  took,  assisted  by  nearly  fdl  the  private 
banks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  March  1883. 

199.  What  is  the  result  of  that  ?— It  showed  that 
the  amount  of  gold  held  by  the  banks,  including  the 
Bank  of  England,  was  22,010,000/. 

200.  The  amount  at  that  date  in  the  banks  ? — Yes. 

201.  Not  in  the  hands  of  the  public  ?— No. 

202.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  total  amount 
in  the  hands  of  the  public,  including  the  banks  ? — 
No. 

203.  {Mr.  Bvrch.)  That  22,000,000/.  included  the 
light  gold  ? — Yes,  everything. 

204.  It  was  the  gold  coin,  not  the  gold,  that  you 
estimated  at  22,000,000/.  just  now,  as  the  estimate 
which  you  received  from  the  Bankers'  Institute  ? — 
Yes. 

205.  The  gold  coin  ? — Oh,  no ;  it  did  not  mean 
the  reserve  or  the  bars  held  by  the  Bank  of 
England. 

206.  I  asked  whether  it  included  the  light  coin, 
and  you  said.  Yes.  Outside  they  treat  it  as  ordinary 
gold  coin,  inside  we  do  not 

207.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  possible  to  distinguish 
between  that  part  of  the  bullion  available  for  coinage, 
which  comes  straight  from  the  mines,  and  that 
which  is  old  coin  re-melted? — From  the  mines 
it  might  be,  unless  the  gold  is  refned  here.  For 
instance,  of  the  refinable  gold  that  comes  here  we 
have  a  very  large  amount  of  it. 

208.  What  is  refinable  gold  ? — Gold  containing 
silver.  It  pays  a  refiner  to  give  a  little  extra  price 
for  it,  and  he  takes  his  profit  out  of  the  skill  with 
which  he  can  recover  the  silver  from  it.  We  sell  all 
that,  either  to  Messrs.  Rothschilds  or  Raphaels,  the 
refiners,  two  of  the  largest  in  the  world  and  two  of 
the  best  in  England.  They  pay  cash  for  it  directly, — 
there  is  no  credit  in  our  business, — and  they  bring 
out  the  gold  998  fine,  as  fine  as  this  bar.  Not  even 
the  clever  chemists  of  the  Mint  could  tell  where  that 
came  from.  Once  gold  is  refined,  its  origin  is  quite 
lost.  It  is  very  diflferent  from  bars  melted  from  coin 
and  sent  in.     Then  you  could  trace  it  very  closely. 

209.  Do  yon  think  that  coin  is  melted  down  before 
being  sent  in  for  re-coinage  ? — Very  often,  when  it 
suits.  Just  now,  with  Spanish  coin,  it  would  be 
melted  down;  with  Dutch  coin  it  Wi)uld  be  melted 
down. 
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210.  If  that  melted  coin  is  put  through  no  process 
of  refining,  you  could  discover  that  it  was  coin  re- 
melted  ? — 1  daresay  they  conld  give  a  very  shrewd 
guess  for  every  bar  that  they  handled. 

211.  Is  it  ever  worth  while  for  itself  to  melt  down 
coin  for  the  purpose  of  re-coining,  to  refine  it  so  that 
its  origin  would  not  be  known  ? — Not  unless  there 
was  something  very  important  wanted,  because  it  is 
nearly  all  alloyed  with  copper. 

212.  (Mr.  Birch.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  gold  sent 
to  Spain  is  generally  refined  ? — Yes. 

213.  As  to  whether  yon  could  distinguish  between 
gold  that  proceeded  from  coinage  mdted,  or  direct 
from  the  mines,  the  gold  that  you  referred  to  as  con- 
taining silver  comes  direct  from  the  mines ;  it  is  not 
the  proceeds  of  coinage.  It  is  refined  because  it 
contains  silver,  and  it  pays  to  be  refined.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  coinage  melted  ? — No. 

214.  When  you  send  it  to  India  you  know  it  must 
be  refined  gold.  Spain  is  not  the  only  country; 
there  are  several  countries  that  would  only  take  fine 
gold  ? — You  cannot  send  gold  of  less  purity  than  that 
Xshovnnff  bar  witness  produced)  to  India,  but  Spain 
would  take  less  fine  gold  than  that. 

215.  {Chairman.)  Then  we  may  lay  it  down 
generally  that  while  in  England  it  is  not  customary 
to  refine  re-melled  coin,  in  many  other  countries 
it  is  customary  ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  statistics  to  show  how  much  of  the  bullion 
sent  in  for  re-coinage  is  old  coin,  and  how  much 
comes  straight  from  the  mines  ? — Yes. 

216.  ^  Afr.  Birch.)  You  said  that  a  great  deal  of  coin 
was  melted.  Now,  I  think  since  the  Bank  raised 
its  price  for  coined  gold,  as  it  did  some  years  ago, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  gold  goes  into  the  Bank 
in  coin  ? — Formerly  it  used  to  pay  people  to  melt  it, 
and  sell  it  to  the  Bank  as  bar. 

217.  That  is  not  the  case  now? — No. 

218.  Therefore,  you  would  find  that  very  little  coin, 
except  what  is  sent  abroad,  is  melted  and  refined  ? — 
Very  little,  except  in  those  countries  where  the  assay 
is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 

219.-  (Chairman.)  I  think  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  you  have  not  yourself  looked  into  the 
question  of  the  consumption  of  gold  for  arts  and 
manufactures  ? — No. 

220.  Have  you  looked  into  the  question  of  waste 
by  wear  and  tear  of  coin  ? — No. 

221.  And  yon  have  no  original  information  with 
regard  to  the  hoarding  in  India  or  elsewhere  ? — No. 

222.  Have  you  looked  into  the  question  of  the 
total  stocks  of  the  precious  metals  existing  at  various 
epochs  of  the  world's  history  in  the  form  of  coin  ? — 
No,  I  have  not. 

223.  Have  you  considered  whether  any  useful  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  the  import  and  export 
of  bullion  and  specie,  with  regard  to  the  changes 
which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  distribution  of  the 
precious  metals  among  the  different  countries  of  the 
world  ? — I  do  not  know  what  use  they  would  be  ex- 
cepting to  statisti<^ans. 

224.  You  think  in  fact  that  no  useful  inferences 
can  be  drawn  from  them  ? — ^1  do  not  know  of  any. 

225.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  make  any 
forecast  as  regards  the  future  production  of  the 
precious  metals  ? — I  think  in  many  countries  it  would 
be  something  of  a  guess-work,  but  I  think  we  shall 
see  a  very  much  increased  production  from  India,  and 
especially  from  the  Cape. 

226.  Of  gold  or  silver  ?-  Of  gold.  In  talking  the 
other  day  with  Mr.  Matthey,  who  i^  a  colleague  of 
mine  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  and  one  of  the  Bank  of 
England  assayers,  he  was  mentioning  to  me  some 
conversation  he  had  with  a  ftiend  who  had  just 
arrived  firom  the  Cape.  He  heard  there  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  gold  that  had  been  discovered 
during  the  Portuguese  occupation  of  the  part  of  their 
territory  that  they  were  afterwards  turned  out  of. 
Mr.  Matthey  said  I  might  use  this  if  it  would  be  of 
any  interest  to  you.  Yon  can  consider  it  for  what  it 
is  worth :     "  The  amount  of  gold  taken  by  the  Portu- 


"  gnese  when  they  had  possession  of  the  district  in   Mr.  S.  Pitl^. 

"  the  Transvaal  or  some  other  part  of  South  Africa, —  

"  I  don't  know  the   spot, — until    they  were  driven    **  ^*''*  '***• 

"  out  by  the  Kaffirs,  amounted  to  1,000,000/.  sterling 

"  each  year,  or  4,500,000/.  altogether." 

227.  What  date  does  this  refer  to? — Just  before 
the  people  were  all  driven  out. 

228.  (Mr.  Birch.)  Last  century  ?— Would  it  be  so 
long  ago  as  that  ?  Yes,  I  daresay  it  might.  But  the 
gold  is  there,  any  quantity  of  it ;  and  this  gentleman 
is  home  in  England  now.  The  estimate  of  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  is  at  least  10  per  cent,  in  the  next 
few  years  over  the  past.  That  is  the  general  estimate 
formed  by  the  miners. 

229.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Over  the  whole  world  ?— 
Yes,  over  the  whole  world,  without  counting  any 
future  discoveries. 

230.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  increase  chiefly  fi*om 
India  and  the  Cape  ? —  India  and  the  Cape  and 
Queensland.  The  Queensland  mines  are  turning  out 
very  rich. 

231.  Have  you  any  similar  forecast  to  make  with 
regard  to  silver  ? — No. 

232.  Is  it  the  best  opinion  that  the  American  mines 
are  going  to  prove  as  fmitful  in  silver  as  was  supposed 
a  year  or  two  ago  ? — I  think  there  are  discoveries 
every  day.  Their  working  depends  a  good  deal  on 
the  price  at  which  the  silver  can  be  sold.  Vory  few 
mmes  can  produce  silver  for  less  than  85*4  veuts, 
which  is  equivalent  to  3«.  Qd.  per  oz.  One  or  two 
large  mines  were  shut  down,  but  that  was  because 
the  men  refused  to  reduce  their  pay. 

233.  So  that  directly  silver  sinks  to  3s.  6d.,  or 
rather  in  proportion,  I  should  say,  as  it  approaches 
3«.  Qd.,  the  production  decreases  ?— The  mines  are 
shnt  down.  The  men  get  wages  of  five  dollars  a 
day  in  gold.  There  is  one  mine  I  am  allowed  to 
mention  the  name  of,  the  Blue  Bird  in  Butte  city, 
that  can  produce  their  silver  at  Is.  2-9d. 

234.  (Mr.  Birch)  Have  you  any  idea  what  pro- 
portion the  wages  bear  to  the  general  expenditure  ? — 
It  varies  in  every  district.  All  the  Montana  district 
is  governed  by  the  wages  in  Butte  and  by  the  knights 
of  labour. 

235.  I  want  to  know  what  proportion  of  the 
general  expenditure  of  a  mine  is  represented  by 
wages  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

236.  Because  there  are  royalties? — The  chairman 
of  one  of  the  largest  mines  in  Montana  said  :  "  We 
conld  produce  our  silver  at  Is.  6'3f/." 

237.  (Mr.  Cohen.)  Where  is  that  laid  down,  at  the 
mine's  mouth  ? — At  the  mine. 

238.  (Chairman)  But  that  is  exti'emely  excep- 
tional ? — ^That  and  the  Blue  Bird  are  two  exceptional 
cases. 

239.  On  the  whole  we  may  say  that  directly  silver 
reaches  the  lowest  point  it  has  yet  reached,  a  very 
rapid  falling  off*  in  the  production  may  be  expected  ? 
— Yes ;  the  mines  may  be  shut  down  unless  the  men 
consent  to  work  for  less.  And  they  will,  after  tliey  find 
one  mine  after  another  shut  down,  as  it  means  starva- 
tion to  them.  They  cannot  travel  very  quickly  over 
these  huge  tracts  of  country. 

240.  But  still  taking  a  course  of  years  is  it  the 
opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject 
that  3s.  6</.  is  the  lowest  point  at  which  silver  can  be 
produced  to  yield  a  profit  ? — Yes. 

241.  (Mr.  Cohen.)  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
your  answers  refer  only  to  the  silver  mines  of  North 
America,  or  silver  mines  in  other  coimtries  ? — Chiefly 
North  America. 

242.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  South  America,  Mexico,  or  the  Pacific 
Coast? — ^No. 

243.  (Mr.  Fremantle.)  How  would  you  reconcile 
the  statement  made  by  the  correspondent  whom  yon 
quoted  that  silver  could  not  bo  raised  at  less  than 
85-4  cents  per  ounce,  with  the  other  statement  made 
as  to  the  cost  of  production  at  Montana  ? — He  assumes 
85  for  the  general  country  of  America,  North  and 
South. 
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Mr.  S.  PixUjf.       244.  {Chatrman.)  I  sai^iose  silyer  mines  are  like 

other   mines,  they  vary  in    productireness  ? — Very 

36Nov^886.    ^^ch.  ^         ^  ^  *"  ^ 

245.  And  according  as  the  price  of  metal  sinks,  so 
one  mine  after  another  is  extingnished  ;  but  the 
nnmber  of  mines  that  can  produce  silver  at  less  than 
3s.  6d.  is  so  small  that  we  may  practically  ignore 
them,  and  state  generally  that  3«.  6d.  is  the  lowest 
price  at  which  it  can  be  produced  at  a  profit  ? — Unless 
wages  are  lowered. 

246.  With  regard  to  the  question  just  asked  by 
Mr.  Cohen,  as  to  whether  your  facts  referred  to  the 
United  States  alone  or  to  other  countries,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  of  the  25,000,000/.  of  silver  now  being 
produced,  10,000,000/.  comes  from  the  United  States  ? 
— I  should  think  it  did,  quite. 

247.  And  including  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
16,000,000/.  ?— I  should  think  it  quite  likely. 

218.  Leaving  only  9,000,000/.  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  likely. 

249.  In  the  facts  that  you  have  given  us,  do  you 
refer  to  Mexico  as  well  as  to  the  United  States  ? — 
Yes. 

250.  {Mr.  Birch.)  During  the  years  1872  to  1875 
a  large  quantity  of  gold  poured  into  Germany  with  a 
view  to  establish  a  gold  currency  in  that  country. 
Can  you  give  us  any  idea  whether  this  gold  was  from 
recent  productions  of  the  metal  hoards  in  Europe  or 
elsewhere,  or  the  curriency  of  gold-using  states.  I 
believe  you  purchased  a  great  deal  of  the  gold  that 
went  to  Germany  ?— I  should  think  an  enormous  deal 
of  it  came  from  Australia,  a  very  large  amount  indeed 
from  America,  and  you  know  best  the  amounts  that 
were  taken  out  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  times. 
They  went  to  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  last  resource, 
when  we  were  compelled  to  take  it,  but  we  stopped 
millions  of  sovereigns  at  Brindisi  and  Naples,  that 
were  coming  home.  They  were  delivered  there  and 
paid  for  in  London  by  telegram  the  same  day. 

251.  If  we  gave  time  I  daresay  you  would  be  able 
to  draw  up  very  interesting  notes  in  regard  to  that  ? 
— I  would  try. 

252.  To  see  what  amount  of  our  gold  currency 
may  have  been  melted  and  sent  away  in  bars? — > 
Yes. 

253.  During  the  years  1881  to  1888  in  like  manner 
18,000,000/.  sterling  in  gold  were  remitted  to  Italy, 
being  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  contracted  in  London. 
Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  whence  this  gold 
came  ? — I  was  answering  that,  as  I  thought,  more  in 
the  last  answer,  because  it  was  for  Italy  that  we 
intercepted  the  sovereigns,  not  for  Germany. 

254.  We  find  that  during  the  last  10  years  the 
following  loans  have  been  negotiated  in  London  for 
gold-using  States : — Argentine  Republic,  6,941,900/. ; 
Buenos  Ayres,  4,303,300/.;  Brazil,  9,900,800/,; 
Portugal,  31,354,160/.  The  Commission  understand 
that  on  each  occasion  a  certain  amount  of  gold  was 
remitted  to  these  countries  in  virtue  of  the  said  loans. 
Can  you  give  us  any  particulars  as  to  the  amount  so 
remitted;  whether  any  has  been  returned  to  this 
country ;  and  if  so,  what  amount  ? — I  should  think 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  remittances  have  been  sent 
in  sovereigns  from  this  country,  and  they  come  back 
gradually  in  amounts  from  5,000/.  to  10,000/.  and 
15,000/.  a  steamer. 

255.  But  you  have  no  idea  of  the  total  amounts  ? — 
No ;  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 

256.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to 
the  amount  of  gold  in  circulation  in  this  country, — 
whether  it  has  increased  or  decreased  within  the  last 
20  years  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

257.  In  the  table  that  you  have  put  in  just  now 
there  is  the  amoimt  of  silver  coined  each  year 
since  the  year  1833, 1  think.  That  is  the  amount  of 
new  coinage;  it  takes  no  accoant  of  anything  that 
has  been  re-coined  ? — No. 

258.  The  international  movements  of  sovereigns 
which  you  spoke  of  just  now,  are  they  always  in 
whole  sovereigns  or  half  sovereigns  ? — Always  whole. 

,259  Half  sovereigns  do  not  travel  about  fi-om  one 


country  to  another? — They  would, but  they  are  in 
such  a  bad  state  that  nobody  likes  them;  they  are 
so  light. 

260.  With  respect  to  light  gold  the  amount  of  light 
gold  locked  up  in  the  different  banks  is  said  to  be 
10,000,000/.  sterling  ;  have  you  any  opinion  on  that 
subject  ? — No,  excepting  that  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Bankers'  Institute, 
he  gave  me  that  amount  too. 

261.  You  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  authentic 
data  on  that  subject  ? — No. 

262.  Would  you  connect  that  with  the  locking  up 
of  gold  in  this  country  ? — No,  and  I  think  people 
would  not  take  a  half  sovereign  if  they  could  avoid  it ; 
they  do  not  go  now  as  they  did  on  the  continent. 

263.  {Mr.  Birch.)  All  the  gold  exported  coming 
from  the  Bank  of  England  is  full  weight  f — All  of  it 
which  is  in  sovereigns.  I  may  mention  that  in  1883 
I  got  some  information  for  the  late  Professor  Faw- 
cett  as  to  the  estimated  gold  and  silver  coin  in 
circulation  for  the  whole  world.  Gold  670,734,750/. ; 
silver  524,153,970/.  He  considered  it  accurate  enough 
to  reproduce  in  his  lecture  at  Cambridge. 

264.  {Chairman.)  That  puts  the  total  amount  at 
nearly  1,200,000,000/.  ?— Yes. 

265.  In  what  year? — That  was  in  May  1883. 

266.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  gave  the  price  of  silver 
from  1833?— Yes. 

267.  Are  there  tables  showing  the  price  back  into 
the  last  century  that  one  can  rely  upon  ? — I  believe 
they  could  be  had  at  the  Bnllion  0£Sce. 

268.  London  is  the  chief  market  for  silver,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

269.  And  the  London  prices  practically  rule  the 
world  ? — Practically  govern  the  whole  world.  They 
are  paying  a  little  more  jnst  now  in  New  York  than 
we  are. 

270.  If  persons  want  silver  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  is  it  London  that  they  apply  to  ? — Unless  it 
was  China,  and  then  they  would  get  it  at  the  San 
Francisco  side. 

271.  Is  the  French  Grovemment  now  buyii^ 
silver  in  London? — Yes,  very  largely.  Yesterday 
they  stopped  for  a  time,  and  down  went  the  silver 
market. 

272.  What  are  they  buying  it  for  ? — Coinage  for 
the  Tonquin  dollar,  I  am  told. 

273.  They  have  an  immense  store  of  silver  in 
France  ? — Oh,  yes. 

274.  Have  the  United  States  Government  ever 
bought  silver  ? — I  do  not  think  they  bought  any.  I 
could  give  yon  the  exact  year  we  bought  very  largely. 
We  were  the  London  agents  for  the  San  Francisco 
people.  In  one  week  we  bought  something  like 
half  a  million  sterling  to  go  back,  and  the  very  same 
week  we  received  about  h(Uf  a  million  from  them. 

275.  Does  it  actually  come  and  go  ? — They  thought 
at  that  time  that  they  might  be  "  cornered,"  so  they 
positively  bought  hiJf  a  million  of  silver. 

276.  It  actually  went  back  ? — Yes,  only  I  should 
say  not  in  the  same  shape.  The  bars  that  we  had 
fi'om  them  contained  gold  for  refinable  silver. 

277.  Is  there  at  any  time  a  flow  of  silver  from  this 
country  to  the  United  States  ? — ^No,  not  often ;  not 
of  late  years. 

278.  I  heard  when  I  was  in  the  United  States 
that  the  United  States  Government  were  unable  to 
obtain  in  the  United  States  silver  enough  for  their 
Bland  coinage  at  the  London  prices,  and  that  they  had 
been  obliged  to  go  elsewhere  ? — That  is  quite  true. 
The  price  yesterday  was  five  cents,  higher  in  New 
York  than  our  price.  This  morning  I  had  a  message 
on  my  desk  stating  that  they  could  not  give  us  any 
at  the  London  rates,  they  were  getting  higher  in 
New  York. 

279.  Do  you  know  that  there  has  been  lately  a 
premium  on  gold  in  France,  and  what  it  amounts  to  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

280.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  You  sud  that  the  silver 
coined  in  England  in  your  list  only  included  silver 
coined  from  l»r  ? — Oh,  no. 
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281.  I  understood  yon  to  say  so.  The  amount 
stated  in  your  list  included  re-coinages  ? — Yes. 

282.  Then  you  said  that  half  sovereigns  were  not 
exported  because  they  were  very  light? — Yes. 

283.  But  is  there  not  another  reason  why  half 
sovereigns  should  not  be  exported,  namely,  that  full 
weight  half  sovereigns  would  not  be  so  heavy  as  full 
weight  sovereigns  ?— ^That  may  be  very  likely. 

284.  For  the  reason  that  the  difference  between  the 
full  standard  weight  and  the  lowest  current  weight  of 
sovereigns  is  less  than  the  difference  between  the  full 
standard  weight  and  the   lowest  current  weight  of 


26  Not.  18€6. 


half  sovereigns  ? — Yes,  you  could  not  get  a  lot  of  new   ^»'.  S.  PixUg, 
half  sovereigns,  you  know,  and  I  do   not  think    it 
would  pay  if  you  could. 

285.  Even  if  you  could  got  current  half  sovereigns 
they  would  not  necessarily  be  so  heavy  as  current 
sovereigns  ? — No. 

286.  {Mr.  Houldstaortk.)  Can  you  give  any  facts 
or  figures  showing  in  general  terms  what  has  been 
the  course  of  the  demand  for  gold  and  silver  respec- 
tively during  the  last  40  years  ? — I  could  not  give  it 
you  in  terms. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Sir  Hector  Hay  examined. 


Sir  //,  Hay 


287.  (  The  Chairman.)  Yon  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  I  believe,  to  statistics,  concerned  with  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals,  have  you  not  ? — Yes, 
I  have. 

288.  And  you  have  prepared  tables  dealing  with  the 
question  ? — Some  tables  of  mine  were  brought  before 
a  Ck)mmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  some  time  ago, 
and  I  have  continued  them  from  that  time  up  to  the 
present. 

289.  Was  that  Mr.  Goschen's  Committee  of  1876  ? 
— ^That  was  so. 

290.  You  have  continued  these  taUes  from  the 
year  1876  to  the  present  year  ? — I  have ;  they  are 
here.     {See  Appendix  II.) 

291.  From  what  date  do  they  begin? — If  I 
remember  right  it  was  1847,  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  subsequently  in 
Australia.  It  was  from  that  pcHnt  that  I  took  up 
the  statistics. 

292.  Could  you  let  me  see  the  tables?— These  are 
the  present  ones,  from  1871  up  to  the  present. 

293.  Could  you  put  in  both  sets  of  tables  ? — I  have 
not  got  a  copy  of  the  earlier  tables.  There  is  a 
number  of  things  added  to  these  tables  which  were 
not  in  the  original  ones,  which  were  simply  the 
production.  Here  you  will  see  I  have  put  in  a  good 
many  other  items. 

294.  I  see  you  here  give  "  Estimate  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  world,"  then  the  imports  and  exports  of 
England  and  India,  respectively ;  then  the  coinage  of 
sovereigns,  and  coinage  'of  the  principal  foreign 
countries.  Could  you  add  to  the  tables  that  you  gave 
to  the  Committee  of  1876,  facts  on  these  other  points, 
so  as  to  make  the  two  tables  continuous  on  all  the 
subjects  dealt  with  by  this  table  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  could  get  the  particulars  so  far  back  as  that. 

295.  It  would  be  very  important  if  we  could  obtain 
it,  to  have  all  the  facts  dealt  with  in  this  table  for  the 
whole  period.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
those  facts  ? — I  think  it  is  possible  ;  it  would  take 
much  time. 

296.  You  think  yon  have  sources  of  information 
which  would  enable  yon  to  give  the  facts  ? — I  have 
only  the  same  sources  as  anyone  else  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  go  into  it.  I  should  have  to  apply  to  the 
foreign  Consuls  and  people  connected  with  the  trades 
of  the  different  countries  to  find  out  from  the  Mints 
there,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  ask  them  what  they 
had  done.  I  have  no  other  means  of  doing  it  than 
that ;  it  must  be  done  by  inquiry,  which  anyone  could 
do  as  well  as  myself.  In  point  of  fact,  the  only  way 
in  which  it  coiJd  be  arrived  at  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  would  be  for  the  Consuls  in  different  places 
to  be  required  to  make  returns  of  these  matters.  They 
could  find  them  out  much  better  on  the  spot  than  it 
could  be  done  here. 

297.  They  could,  in  fact,  obtain  from  the  records  of 
the  Hints  facta  which  would  enable  them  to  form  some 
kind  of  estimate  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  could.  In 
some  countries  they  would  not  give  the  information 
possibly,  but  I  daresay  they  could  find  it  out. 

298.  You  have  divided  your  beads  of  production 
into  North  America,  Australia,  Mexico,  and  South 


America,  Bussia,  and  other  countries.  1  suppose  your 
figures  from  Australia  are  the  official  figures  ? — From 
the  Boyal  Mint  returns.  I  got  them  from  the  year 
books  published  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

299.  From  the  United  States  ?— They  are  their  own. 
There  is,  however,  an  explanation  I  wish  to  make  with 
regard  to  them.  My  figures  differ  somewhat  from 
those  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States, 
for  this  reason,  that  I  got  my  figures  from  the 
annual  statement  of  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.'s  manager, 
Mr.  Valentine,  who  gives  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  in  different  figures  from 
the  Mint ;  and  I  think  he  is  more  likely  to  be  correct 
than  the  Mint  figures,  for  this  reason,  that  when  the 
Mint  authorities  send  round  to  the  different  mines  to 
ascertain  how  much  they  have  produced,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  those  mining  companies  to  exaggerate  their 
production  a  Uttle,  whereas  when  they  send  their 
bullion  by  Messrs.  Wells,  Fargo,  and  Co.,  all  the 
different  mines  would  declare  the  actual  values.  The 
minmg  companies  would  not  wish  to  pay  freight  on 
more  than  the  actual  value,  and  on  the  other  hand 
they  would  not  like  to  declare  a  less  sum  because  they 
are  insured  in  the  same  way,  and  therefore  I  think 
that  Welb,  Fargo,  &  Co.'s  estimate  is  more  likely  to 
be  correct  than  that  of  the  United  States  Mint 
Director. 

300.  Do  you  think  that  the  figures  of  the  Australian 
Mint  are  liable  to  the  same  source  of  error  with  the 
United  States  ? — I  think  not. 

301.  Why  not?  Would  not  the  mining  companies 
have  the  same  motive  to  exaggerate  their  production 
as  the  United  States  ? — They  would  have,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  would  be  carried  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  America. 

302.  Then  I  understand  the  United  States  estimate 
is  not  an  ofiicial  one ;  the  Australian  one  is  an  official 
one  ? — That  is  so. 

303.  Then  Mexico,  and  South  America  ? — It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  say  how  that  is  arrived  at.  A 
great  deal  comes  from  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  and  Dr.  Soetbeer's  reports,  and  from  a 
number  of  other  quarters.  I  have  sent  round  to  the 
Consuls  of  the  different  States,  and  got  from  some  of 
them  estimates,  and  from  others  none  at  all.  I 
judge  that  my  estimate  as  to  Mexico  and  South 
America  is  pretty  nearly  correct,  though  not  so  large 
us  that  of  Dr.  Soetbeer  ^and  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  for  this  reason,  that  I  believe  at 
least  seven-eighths  of  the  production  of  silver  and 
gold  in  those  countries,  with  the  exception  mentioned 
below,  come  to  England;  and  on  comparing  the 
amounts  estimated  by  Dr.  Soetbeer  and  the  United 
States  Mint  I  find  a  great  discrepancy.  The  excep- 
tion is  that  about  half  of  the  silver  coinage  of 
Mexico  (which  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  production) 
goes  to  San  Francisco,  and,  making  allowance  for 
that,  I  think  the  figures  I  have  taken  nearly  represent 
the  production  of  the  mines. 

304.  One  of  your  sources  of  information  was  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Director  of  the  Mint  ? — 
Yes,  the  United  States  Government  instructs  its 
representatives  in  different  States  to  make  inquiries. 
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and  there  are  reports  given  by  those  consuls  and 
ministers  in  different  places.  I  have  taken  the  figures 
they  have  given  where  the  United  States  Mint 
Director  has  taken  them. 

305.  The  United  States  Mint  Director  simply  makes 
an  estimate  from  the  same  sources  of  information  that 
you  have  open  to  you  ? — In  fact,  the  United  States 
have  better,  because  the  United  States  Government 
commission  their  representatives  in  different  States  to 
make  the  inquiries. 

306.  The  United  States  Mint  has  no  direct  interest 
in  anything  the  mining  companies  may  do ;  the  money 
does  not  come  direct  to  it? — Oh,  no;  it  inquires 
what  is  the  production  and  the  amount  of  the  coinage. 

307.  Does  your  estimate  differ  materially  from  the 
United  States  Mint  ? — Yes,  it  does.     It  is  below. 

308.  Have  you  modified  yours  in  accordance  with 
the  estimate  of  the  United  States  Mint  ? — I  have  to 
some  extent,  because  in  the  first  estimate  that  I  made, 
I  probably  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
smaller  States  in  South  America,  the  quantities  they 
might  have  of  silver  or  gold,  and  I  have  seen  reason 
to  increase  the  proportion  in  those  tables. 

309.  I  suppose  your  method  of  procedure  has  been 
to  take  facts  from  official  sources  in  certain  States 
where  you  could  get  them,  and  where  you  could  not  get 
them  to  make  a  guess,  founded  on  the  facts  obtained 
from  States  from  which  yon  could  get  information  ? — 
les,  and  also  we  hare  some  idea  of  the  amounts 
produced  by  the  amounts  brought  to  this  country  from 
those  countries.  That  is  to  say,  leaving  Mexican  dol- 
lars out  of  the  question  for  a  moment,  seven-eighths  of 
the  silver  produced  in  Mexico  and  South  America 
come  to  this  country,  I  can  ascertain  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  and  other  means  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  received  here  from  those 
countries. 

810.  Do  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  distinguish 
the  country  from  which  the  bullion  comes  ?— They 
include  Mexico  and  South  America,  with  the  exception 
of  Brazil,  in  one  amount. 

311.  Is  that  a  large  exception  ? — No,  it  is  very 
small  comparatively,  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
a  year  in  gold  ;  no  silver. 

312.  (Mr.  Birch.)  There  would  be  no  difficulty  by 
the  ship's  manifest  in  obtaining  the  information  as  to 
whence  it  comes  ? — Oh,  no,  none  whatever ;  in  fact,  at 
the  Custom  House  they  have  all  those  figures. 

313.  ( TAe  Chairman.)  You  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  correct  the  Board  of  Trade  roturns ;  they 
are  adequately  trustworthy? — As  much  so  as  any 
statistics  can  be.  You  can  never  make  people  declare 
the  exact  value.  It  is  sometimes  the  interest  of  the 
shipper  and  consignee  to  declare  under,  and  sometimes 
over,  value.  You  cannot  get  that  with  any  accuracy. 
If  you  are  within  a  million  in  the  year  you  may  think 
yourself  fortunate. 

314.  I  understand  your  general  method  of  procedure 
has  been  this  :  You  have  formed  an  estimate  from 
official  sources  of  what  is  produced  in  Mexico  and 
South  America ;  you  have  corrected  that  by  an  entirely 
different  calculation  founded  on  the  theory  that  seven- 
eighths  of  what  is  produced  has  come  to  this  country  ; 
you  have  further  corrected  your  result  by  the  figures 
given  by  the  United  States  Mint,  and  those  arrived  at 
by  Dr.  Soetbeer,  and  this  column  3  that  we  have 
shows  the  general  conclusion  at  which  you  have 
arrived  ? — That  is  so. 

315.  Is  that  above  or  below  the  estimate  of  Dr. 
Soetbeer  ? — Below.  In  point  of  fact,  Dr.  Soetbeer,  to 
a  great  extent,  goes  entirely  upon  the  United  States 
Mint  report.  I  think  the  figures  are  identical  in  a 
great  many  instances. 

316.  You  think  he  has  not  made  an  independent 
inquiry  in  the  manner  that  you  have  made  ? — No. 

317.  So  that  practically  Uie  United  States  Mint  and 
Dr.  Soetbeer  do  not  come  to  us  as  two  authorities  but 
as  one  authority? — I  think  so,  except  that  in 
Dr.  Soetbeer's  book  there  are  a  great  many  things 
they  have  not  in   the  United   States  Mint  fieport. 


The  coinage  in  the  different  countries  he  gives,  but 
the  United  States  Government  does  not. 

318.  Then  your  next  column  is  Russia.  What  is 
your  source  of  information  with  regard  to  Russia  ? — 
To  some  extent  I  think  that  was  originally  from  the 
United  Stales  Mint,  but  I  took  means  to  compare  it 
with  other  estimates,  and  I  found  in  some  work,  which 
I  cannot  remember  for  the  moment,  what  was  the  total 
amount  of  gold  raised  in  Rqssia  in  a  series  of  10  years, 
1868  to  1877,  and  took  an  average  of  those  10  years. 
Then  for  a  more  recent  date  I  wrote  to  the  Consul 
General  for  Russia,  and  he  sent  me  the  official  figures 
for,  I  think,  two  or  three  years  up  to  1882,  and  said 
that  he  had  no  other  particulars ;  he  could  not  give 
anything  later. 

319.  I  see  1883,  1884,  and  1885  you  have  put  down 
5,000,000/.  ? — An  even  sum,  because  I  estimated  that 
if  it  was  between  4,500,000/.  and  5,500,000/.  we  might 
take  the  average  as  being  a  fair  estimate. 

320.  So  that  your  figures'  for  Russia  are  partly  an 
estimate  founded  on  an  average  of  years,  are  partly 
taken  from  the  United  States  Mint  report,  and  partly 
from  some  information  which  the  Russian  Consul 
General  has  furnished  you  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

321.  The  last  column  is  "  other  countries."  The 
amount  is  not  very  great;  could  you  tell  us  from 
what  source  you  obtained  it? — To  a  great  extent 
from  Dr.  Soetbeer.  Of  course,  with  r^ard  to 
Grermauy,  for  instance,  we  must  assume  that  he  is  the 
best  authority,  and  with  regard  to  Austria  also,  and 
there  is  very  little  gold  produced  anywhere  else 
except  in  those  two. 

322.  There  is  some  in  India,  is  there  not  ? — Well, 
I  do  not  think  much  of  Indian  gold  mines. 

323.  Yon  do  not  think  that  India  has  a  future  as  a 
gold-producing  country  ? — I  will  not  say  that  exactly, 
I  have  not  much  confidence  in  them. 

324.  You  do  not  think  that  mines  known  of  and 
already  open  largely  increase  the  production  ? — ^No. 

325.  Because  one  witness  told  us  that  good  autho- 
rities anticipate  a  large  increase  in  the  production 
of  gold  in  India  and  the  Cape  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt 
about  the  Cape.  I  have  never  been  in  India,  and  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing. 

326.  He  was  not  referring  to  mines  undiscovered, 
but  mines  discovered  ? — It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
may  be  discovered,  but  one  would  imagine  that  they 
would  have  known  something  about  them  by  this 
time. 

327.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  as  to  the  production 
of  Queensland? — Queensland  has  greatly  ina-eased 
of  late  years,  very  largely  indeed,  otherwise  the 
Australian  report  would  be  much  less  than  it  is, 
because  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  have  both 
fallen  off  in  production. 

328.  I  see  you  have  put  down  the  last  four  years 
under  the  head  of  other  countries  at  a  similar  round 
sum,  so  I  suppose  it  is  very  conjectural  ? — Very  ;  at 
the  same  time  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  within  a  few 
hundred  thousand  pounds  either  way,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  go  nearer,  I  think. 

329.  Of  course,  you  would  admit  that  there  are 
certain  sources  of  error  applying  to  all  those  tables, 
and  therefore,  to  the  total  result  ? — Yes. 

330.  Could  you  give  us  any  conjecture  as  to  the 
margin  of  error  that  there  is  likely  to  be? — ^Well, 
supposing  we  were  to  'say  10  per  cent. 

331.  Would  you  say  10  per  cent,  was  the  outside? 
— I  should  think  so.  I  have  not  considered  the 
subject,  but  speaking  off-band,  I  should  say  the 
error  would  not  exceed  10  per  cent 

332.  This  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  pro- 
duction of  precious  metals  for  the  moment.  Now, 
can  you  tell  us  anything  with  regard  to  the  consump- 
tion ? — Yes,  I  have  been  making  inquiry  about  that. 
Yoq  are  speaking  now  of  consumption  for  purposes 
other  than  coinage  ? 

333.  Well,  we  might  classify  consumption  under 
the  heads  of  coinage,  industrial  purposes,  wear  and 
tear,  and  hoarding.  Takmg  coinage  first  ? — Those 
are  official  figures. 
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334.  Yon  have  {ji«ren  here  the  coinage  in  sovereigns 
ia  England  and .  Australia.  Those,  I  presume^  are 
taken  direct  from  official  sources  easily  accessible  ? — 
Yes. 

335.  Have  yon  any  similar  facts  with  regard  to 
other  countries? — In  continuation  of  the  coinage 
columns  you  have  the  coinage  of  all  the  chief  European 
countries. 

336.  The  United  States  ?— That  is  from  their  own 
reports,  from  the  Mint  reports :  that  must  be  exact, 
because  it  gives  the  number  of  pieces. 

337.  Germany? — That  is  from  the  official  returns 
of  the  German  Mint. 

338.  Aussia  ? — Well,  that  is  not  so  certain ;  I 
think  I  got  those  from  Dr.  Soetbeer,  but  as  a  fact 
you  will  find  that  nearly  the  whole  production  of  the 
mines  of  Kussia  is  coined.  There  has  been  no  export 
of  gold  to  my  knowledge  in  the  last  40  years,  I  may 
say,  of  gold  in  any  other  shape  than  coin. 

339.  In  the  column  with  regard  to  France  I  see 
there  are  a  good  many  places  blank  ? — No  coinage,  or 
so  little  that  it  did  not  come  withia  one-tenth  of  a 
million. 

340.  Belgium  the  same  ? — Yes. 

341.  Italy,  are  those  from  official  sources? — Yes. 
Italy  I  got  through  Messrs.  Hambro  and  Son. 

342.  Austria  ? — Austria,  I  think  I  got  from 
Dr.  Soetbeer. 

343.  In  these  tables  of  coinage  you  omit  all 
reference  to  Mexico  and  to  China  ? — Well,  with 
regard  to  Mexico,  the  reason  I  did  not  put  them  in 
tliere  is  that  nearly  all  their  bullion  is  cou^'erted 
into  coin,  the  Mexican  dollar  and  doubloons,  and  it 
goes  away  in  the  same  form.  You  may  withdraw  it 
altogether — ^I  am  speaking  of  gold  now — from  the 
quantity  of  gold  that  remains  to  be  coined.  I  mean 
to  say  the  total  production  of  Mexico  is  coined. 

344.  {Mr.  Birch.)  No  bars,  or  very  little  indeed  ? 
— Every  now  and  again  we  see  a  consignment  of  bars 
of  Mexican  silver,  but  J  should  say  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  come  in  the  shape  of  Mexican  dollars. 

345.  Formerly  a  great  deal  came  from  South 
America  in  bars  ? — ^Not  from  Mexico ;  from  the 
West  CJoast.  I  have  gone  away  from  gold  now,  as 
you  have  asked  the  question. 

34(>.  {The  Chairman.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  we  may  simply  take  the  column  referring  to 
Mexican  production  and  turn  that  into  coin,  for  the 
whole  of  it  is  used  for  coin  and  none  for  other  pur- 
poses ? — Yes,  very  little. 

347.  Is  it  the  same  with  regard  to  South  America  ? 
— No ;  from  South  America  we  get  bars. 

348.  Yon  have  not  given  us  a  column  stating  the 
production  of  Mexico  as  distinguished  from  South 
America  ? — No. 

349.  And  China  ? — There  is  no  coinage  in  China. 

350.  At  what  price  is  the  silver  valued  at? — At 
S$.  an  07..,  for  this  reason,  that  if  you  want  to  com- 
pare with  the  amounts  stated  in  the  previous  estimate, 
many  years  ago,  you  must  value  it  in  that  way. 
The  actual  value  is  much  less  now,  but  for  comparison 
I  have  taken  it  at  5«.  an  ounce,  which  the  former  tables 
were  taken  at,  or  4».  a  dollar. 

351.  I  suppose,  generally  speaking,  all  the  obsetra- 
tions  you  have  made  with  regard  to  gold  apply  to 
silver  ? — ^Yes. 

352.  You  stated  that  your  estimate  of  gold  was 
above  that  of  Dr.  Soetbeer  ? — No,  less. 

353.  Is  the  silver  production  also  less  ? — Yes.  I 
think,  generally  speaking,  Le  over-estimates  the  pro- 
duction. 

354.  Can  you  say  off-hand  how  great  the  difference 
is  between  your  two  estimates  ? — No,  I  should  not  like 
to  do  that. 

355.  But  at  all  events  it  does  not  approach  that  10 
per  cent,  of  which  you  spoke  just  now  ? — Oh,  no. 

356.  Now  you  have  given  us  the  coinage  at  any 
rate  of  a  large  part  of  the  world.  Do  you  believe  it  to 
be  poaable  to  form  any  estimate  of  how  much  of 
the  annaal  coinage  is  from  metal  fiesh  from  the 
mines,    or  how  much  of  it  is  from   old   coin    re- 
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melted  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  possible.     There  is  a     Sir  H.  Hay. 

very  largo  proportion  of  it  from  coin  re-melted.     As  

you  will  see,  there  is  really  a  great  deal  more  coined    25  Nov.  1886. 
than  is  produced  every  year. 

357.  And  the  same  is  true  of  silver  ? — The  same  is 
true  of  silver,  not  to  so  great  an  extent. 

358.  The  annual  coinage  largely  exceeds  the  annual 
production  ? — With  regard  to  silver  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  large,  because  the  only  coins  as  a  rule  that  are 
re-melted  are  those  of  the  South  American  States. 
Mexican  dollars  are  not  re-melted  as  a  rule,  but  very 
seldom,  because  they  generally  command  u  premium 
for  China. 

359.  The  coinage  of  gold  is  nearly  one-third  mora 
than  the  production,  and  the  coinage  of  silver  close  to 
one  half? — If  the  figures  had  been  reversed  I  should 
have  thought  it  wai?  nearer  the  mark,  but  of  course  I 
cannot  be  positive. 

360.  But  that  enormous  discrepancy  you  regard  as 
wholly  accounted  for  by  re-coinage  ? — Certainly,  and 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  wo  have  in  this 
country  melted  millions  of  United  States  trold  coin  at 
times ;  and  also  millions  of  sovereigns  have  been 
sent  to  America  and  re-melted  there. 

361.  But  if  I  desire  to  find  out  the  actual  amount 
of  available  coinage  in  the  world,  coinage  stntislics 
would  appear  to  be  nearly  useless  for  that  purpose  ? 
— Not  exactly,  but  they  would  not  give  yon  any 
certainty  of  the  amount. 

362.  But  an  error  or  an  uncertain  element  of  at 
least  one  half  in  the  ciiee  of  gold  ? — The  un- 
certainty is  not  of  that  extent.  Although  the 
production  of  gold  is  probably  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  coinage,  it  does  not  follow  that  you  would 
be  all  that  out  in  your  calculation  in  estimating 
the  quantity  of  coin. 

363.  Then  conld  yon  give  us  any  idea  of  what 
correction,  in  your  opinion,  we  ought  to  apply  to  the 
statistics  of  coinage  to  help  us  to  the  amount  of  coin 
annually  added  to  the  world  from  the  mines  ? — The 
only  way  in  which  you  could  do  that  would  be  to 
induce  the  Mints  of  the  different  countries  to 
give  you  the  statistics  of  what  they  have  coined. 
The  United  States  Mint  does  that.  In  their  state- 
ment they  give  a  yearly  report,  and  they  state  there 
how  much  is  from  native  gold,  how  much  from  ibreign 
coin,  and  how  much  from  their  own  coin  re-melted. 

364.  But  I  understand  that  when  gold  has  been  re- 
melted  for  the  purpose  of  refining  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  its  origin  ? — That  is  quite  so,  but  as  a  rule  the 
coin  which  is  re-coined  would  not  be  refined  first, 
because  its  quality  is  known,  and  it  is  simply  used  in 
that  form. 

365.  {Mr.  Birch.)  In  different  countries  they  use 
different  alloys,  do  they  not  ? — No,  the  alloy  of  gold 
is  always  copper,  in  these  days  at  least. 

366.  {The  Chairman.)  Then  we  may  conclude  from 
your  last  answer  to  me  with  reference  to  the  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  statistics  of  coinage,  that 
until  other  Mints  follow  the  example  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  and  distinguish  the  sources  from  which 
their  bullion  comes,  we  really  can  form  no  trust- 
worthy conclusions  from  any  statistics  as  to  the  amount 
of  re-coinage  by  the  respective  Mints? — Nothing  very 
close,  certainly  not. 

367.  But  can  we  form  any  conclusion?  Ts  the  error 
not  so  enormous  owing  to  re-ooina^e  ? — I  think  so. 
If  you  find  you  have  a  production  of  20,000,000/.,  and 
a  coinage  of  30,000,000/.,  you  may  take  it  that 
20,000,(M0/.  is  from  new  gold  and  the  remainder  from 
re-coining. 

368.  So  that  practically  we  may  almost  ignore 
Mint  statistics  altogether  in  this  connexion  ? — In 
everything  except  in  the  fact  that  they  have  coined  so 
much  money.  You  must  take  I  heir  figures  there ;  I 
do  not  see  what  else  you  are  to  do. 

369.  And  practically  we  must  chiefly  rely  upon  the 
statistics  of  production  ? — ^I  think  so. 

370.  We  may  assume  that  all  the  bullion  produced  at 
the  mines  is  turned  into  coin,  except  that  part  of  it 
which  is  used  for  industrinl  purposes  ? — Sooner  or  later. 
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mines? — I  think  you  can  only  estimate  it  in 
way,  that   if  there  is  so  much  new  gold,  gold 


371.  So  that  the  chief  corrections  we  have  got  to 
apply  to  statistics  of  production  are  statistics  of  the 
use  in  arts  and  manufactures.  You  have  some  facte 
to  give  us  about  that,  have  you  not  ? — I  have  made 
some  inquiries.  I  have  got  an  estimate  made  by  one 
of  the  best  authorities,  1  think,  on  that  subject, 
with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  used 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  this  country ;  it  is 
about  If  millions  of  new  gold.  When  I  say  new 
gold,  I  mean  gold  that  does  not  come  from  coin. 
The  probability  is  that  the  total  amount  used  may 
be  24  millions  and  that  the  remainder  is  from  old 
gold  re-melted. 

372.  But  we  rather  come  to  the  conclusion  from 
answers  you  previously  had  given  us,  that  the  important 
thing  to  know  is  not  how  much  comes  direct  from 
the  mines,  but  how  much  is  used  altogether.  We 
decided  that  Mint  statistics  were  very  little  use,  that 
what  we  had  to  consider  was  the  total  production,  less 
the  amount  usetl  in  arts  and  manufactures ;  therefore 
the  important  figure  for  us  to  know  is  the  total 
amount  used  in  arts  and  manufactures,  whether  it 
is  from  gold  melted  down,  or  bullion  direct  from 
the 
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produced  from  bars,  and  so  on,  used  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures, then  there  must  be  a  certain  proportion  of 
other  gold,  because  we  know  that  there  is  constantly 
a  re-melting  of  watch  cases  and  jewellery  of  all  kinds. 
That  is  constantly  going  on,  therefore  if  there  is  a 
million  and  three-quarters  of  gold  from  production  the 
probability  is  that  there  is  at  any  rate  one-third  part 
more  from  other  sources.  That  would  give  a  total  of 
about  2,200,000/.  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

373.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  Where  can  you  get  that  figme  of 
one  and  three-quarter  millions  as  a  reliable  estimate  ? 
Well,  from  the  quantity  of  gold  sold  per  week. 

374.  (  The  Chairman.)  To  the  manufacturers  ? — To 
all  sorts  of  people,  by  the  people  who  themselves  pre- 
pare gold  for  them.  I  asked  Mr.  Sellon,  of  Johnson, 
Matthey,  &  Co.,  metallurgists  and  refiners,  to  assist 
me  in  this  matter,  and  after  giving  some  time  to 
the  inquiry  he  said  he  should  judge,  by  what  they 
did  themselves,  and  what  other  houses  did  in  the 
same  kind  of  trade,  that  the  people  who  prepare  gold 
for  the  trades,  among  them  all,  used  about  8,000 
ounces  of  fine  gold  per  week.  That  is  equal  to 
33,000/.  per  week,  or  1,720,000/.  a  year. 

375.  {3fr.  Birch.)  But  what  proportion  of  that 
is  in  fiine  gold,  and  what  in  coins? — Nearly  the  whole 
is  new  gold. 

376.  {The  Chairman.)  Why  is  it  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  gold  for  the  manufacturer  ? — ^Because  the 
people  who  use  the  gold,  small  jewellers  and  so  on, 
only  want  gold  in  certain  forms  and  in  certain 
quantities.  Then  such  houses  as  Johnson,  Mat- 
they, &  Co.  refine  the  gold  coin,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  prepare  the  gold  in  the  way  required  for  the 
different  trades.  That  is  to  say,  the  watch  trade,  for 
instance,  want  a  quantity  of  gold  of  18  carats  or 
whatever  it  is  ;  Johnson,  Matthey,  &  Co.,  and  people 
in  their  position,  prepare  the  gold  and  sell  it  to  them  in 
that  shape.  Then,  again,  they  make  fine  gold,  grain 
gold,  which  they  sell  to  people  who  use  it,  and  who 
alloy  it  themselves  ad  they  may  want. 

377.  Fine  gold  is  finer  than  Mint  standard  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  often  as  fine  as  xwV- 

378.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  jewelleiy  in  thb  country  is  made  out  of 
melted  coin  ? — No,  it  is  not  a  fact. 

379.  Have  you  any  information  on  the  point? — I 
put  that  question  to  Mr.  Sellon,  and  he  said  he  did  not 
think  I  shoidd  be  far  wrong  if  I  sfdd  it  does  not  exceed 
10  per  cent,  of  what  is  used.  The  qnantily  of  cut 
sovereigns  used  is  a  question  that  perhaps  you  can 
tell  more  about  than  I  could  if  you  could  be  asked. 
I  fully  intended,  but  I  have  not  had  time,  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  Bank  of  England  how  many  light 
sovereigns  they  sell  to  the  trade  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

380.  {The  Chairman.)  How  do  you  get  from  your 


figure  of  1,750,000/.  to  the  figure  2,500,000/.,  the 
total  amount  used  in  arts  ? — Well,  I  said  that  posably 
one-third  added  would  give  the  total  amount. 

381.  Would  that  one -third  be  coin  ?— Yes,  it 
might  be ;  it  might  or  it  might  not.  It  might  be 
a  good  deal  of  coin,  but  also  old  jewellery  and  old 
watches,  &c 

382.  I  was  trying  to  reconcile  this  2,500,000/.  with 
10  per  cent,  which  I  understood,  according  to  your 
authorities,  is  the  amount  of  coin  melted  down  ? — 
I  think  I  must  have  been  misunderstood. 

383.  Did  you  not  say  10  per  cent.  ?— What  I  said 
was,  that  the  quantity  of  coin  would  probably  not 
exceed  10  per  cent.,  that  is  250,000/.,  out  of  the  total 
consumption  of  2,500,000/. 

384.  The  difference  between  1|  and  2^  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  whole  of  that 
would  probably  be  old  jewellery  and  coin  ? — Yes. 

385.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  But  have  your  informants 
experience  of  what  is  done  in  other  parts  of  England, 
such  as  Birmingham? — They  supply  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  and  nearly  everywhere,  because,  after  all, 
London  is  the  seat  of  the  trade  in  gold,  the  centre  of 
it ;  and  nearly  all  the  gold  which  is  received  in  this 
country  com'es  to  London,  and  there  it  is  prepared  to 
go  abroad  or  elsewhere. 

386.  Have  they  sufficient  experience  of  what  the 
practice  of  Birmingham  is  to  say  that  only  a  very 
small  per-centage  or  the  work  done  in  Birmingham  is 
made  from  coin? — I  think  so;  no  one  is  likely  to 
know  better,  at  any  rate. 

387.  {The  Chairman.)  1  quite  understand  the 
sources  of  information  you  have  in  regard  to  the 
million  and  three  quarters,  but  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion that  you  have  to  bring  you  to  the  total  of  2^ 
millions  are  very  conjectural  ? — I  have  none. 

388.  It  is  a  guess  ? — That  is  so.  It  may  be  of  int«- 
rest  to  you  in  this  relation  to  read  this,  which  I  copied 
out  of  the  United  States  Mint  Report.  In  the  year 
1880,  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  estimates 
the  amount  of  gold  used  in  arts  and  manufactures  in 
the  United  States  as  8,634,193  dollars  ;  that  is  to  say 
1,700,000/.;  in  1881,  10,086,723  dollars,  that  is  to 
say  2,000,000/.  sterling;  in  1883-84  he  reckons  it 
at  14,500,000  dollars.  I  «)o  not  quite  believe  that. 
That  is  equal  to  2,500,000/.  in  gold.  In  1884-85  it 
amounts  to  as  near  as  possible  1,000,000/. 

389.  {S%r  T.  Farrer.)  There  is  a  rise  from 
1,700,000/.  to  2,500,000/.,  and  then  a  sadden  drop  to 
1,000,000/.  ?— Yes. 

390.  Do  you  know  from  what  source  the  United 
States  Mint  got  those  figures  ? — They  give  the  actual 
figures  as  to  the  quantities  withdrawn  from  the  Mint, 
which  they  assume  to  be  for  these  purposes. 

391.  But  1  suppose  in  the  first  place  they  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  gold  is  to  be  used  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures?— I  think  they  cannot  be  sure,  but  they 
assume  that.     They  give  the  detail  of  it. 

392.  And  in  the  second  place,  they  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  manufacturers  do  not  get  gold  from  other 
sources,  a  double  source  ? — They  say  that  no  doubt 
they  do,  but  these  are  the  facts  that  they  know  of. 

393.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  American  Mint  pute  the 
gold  into  these  merchantable  forms  in  the  same  way 
as  the  refiners  do  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

394.  ( The  Chairman.)  They  give  you  gold  of  any 
purity  ? — They  refine  all  the  gold  and  make  it  quite 
fine.  They  make  some  gold  into  small  bars  of  equal 
weight.  Then,  frequently,  if  people  take  out  a  large 
bar  and  want  to  divide  it,  they  take  their  large  bar  to 
the  Mint  and  get  small  bars  of  similar  weight  for  it. 

395.  Bat  wul  they  give  18-carat  gold  to  a  watch- 
aiaker  ? — ^No. 

396.  Is  there  any  trade  in  America  corresponding 
to  Johnson,  Matthey,  and  Co.  ? — No  doubt  there  is. 

397.  And  judging  by  the  English  analogy,  they 
would  provide  the  American  manufacturer  with  more 
than  half  the  total  amount  produced  ? — No,  I  think 
not,  because  the  system  is  altogether  different  with 
regard  to  the  gold  at  the  Mint  there.  Most  people 
send  their  gold  to  be  refined  to  the  Mint  there.     They 
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do  not  employ  private  refiners.    I  suppose  there  are 
private  refiners. 

398.  i^Mr.  Fremantle.)  But  the  great  bulk  of  the 
refinioj^  business,  nineteen-twentieths  of  it,  goes  to  the 
United  States  mint,  and  is  there  refined  ? — Yes. 

399.  {The  Chairman.)  Have  yon  any  estimate  of 
the  total  amount  used  in  arts  and  manu&ctures  in  the 
United  States  ? — They  give  these  figures  as  the  total 
amount.  In  this  particular  year,  1883-84,  when  they 
estimate  the  amount  used  as  2^  millions  in  the  Mint 
report,  if  I  remember  right  there  is  not  much  more 
than  1^  millions  given  as  being  known  to  be  for 
manufacturing  purposes  from  the  Mint. 

400.  Theu,  speaking  broadly,  you  would  say  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  use  between  them  only 
5,000,000/.  of  gold  in  arts  and  manufactures  ? — Yes. 

401.  You  would  say  that  is  a  very  rough  guess ; 
but  that  probably  it  is  not  very  much  out.  What 
margin  of  variation  would  you  aUow  ? — I  should  not 
like  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  point. 

402.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you,  but  would  you 
think  that  20  per  cent,  would  be  a  very  unlikely 
amount  of  error  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  unlikely. 

403.  We  may  faiily  calculate  that  the  error  ia  less 
I  ban  20  per  cent.  ? — Yes.  I  have  found  a  paper 
which  I  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Mint  some  years  ago  in  which  the 
amount  used  in  arts  and  manufactures  from  1874  to 
1879  is  given,  and  it  averages  very  nearly  1,000,000/. 
in  these  years.  You  see  according  to  what  I  have 
sidd  before  the  amount  has  greatly  increased  of  late 
years,  but  for  those  six  years  the  amount  was  under 
1,000,000/.  sterling, 

404.  {Mr.  Birch.)  But  I  think  you  said  the  last 
year  you  mentioned  before  was  1,000,000/.? — Yes, 
1884-85. 

405.  It  has  come  down  again  ? — Yes,  but  it  had 
been  very  much  larger  in  the  interval.  I  also  read, 
I  am  almost  certain  it  was  in  one  of  the  United  States 
Mint  Director's  reports,  that  he  estimated  the  con- 
sumption of  gold  throughout  the  world  at  that  time 
at  11,000,000/.  sterling.  It  struck  me  as  being  a 
greatly  exaggerated  figure. 

406.  {The  Chairman.)  I  think  Mr.  Soetbeer  esti- 
m^«8  it  at  12,500,000/.  Have  you  seen  that  esti- 
mate ? — No,  I  had  not  time  to  go  through  the  book 
carefully. 

407.  {Mr.  Honldsvwrth.)  Does  not  the  1,000,000/. 
which  you  mentioned  come  after  a  very  large  year? 
What  is  the  figure  for  the  preceding  year  ? — ^2^  millions. 

408.  {The  Chairman.)  Have  you  any  figures  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world — ^France,  Germany  ? — 
None  whatever. 

409.  India  ? — With  regard  to  India  there  is  this  to 
be  said,  that  the  whole  of  the  gold  which  goes  into 
India,  except  the  quantity  of  gold  re-exported,  has 
disappeared  from  the  circulation  of  the  world,  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  hoarded  if  you  call  it  so.  It  is  con- 
verted into  ornaments  and  kept  by  the  natives  and 
will  never  appear  again  as  gold  in  the  world  except  as 
ornaments  unless  in  the  case  of  a  famine ;  we  know 
that  during  the  last  great  famine  in  India  we  received 
great  quantities  of  gold  from  India  which  were  clearly 
melted  from  ornaments. 

410.  Why  do  you  say  that  the  United  States  esti- 
mate, which  in  this  instance  is  under  Dr.  Soetbeer's 
estimate,  is  too  high  ? — Because  I  think  the  proba- 
bili^  is  that  there  is  much  more  gold  used  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other  country,  and  if  you  count 
on  your  fingers  the  countries  there  are  which  are 
likely  to  spend  large  amounts  in  gold  ornaments, 
you  would  say  that  certainly  England  would  have 
pretty  well  one  third  part  of  it.  1  mean  to  say,  that 
out  of  the  whole  amount  of  gold  used  for  ornaments, 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  England  would  require  at 
least  one- third. 

411.  You  do  not  base  that  on  population? — ^No,  I 
baae  it  on  the  wealth  of  the  country  entirely. 

412.  Is  the  wealth  of  the  country  so  very  much 
greater  per  head  than  the  United  States  ? — I  am  not 
so  sure  about  that. 


413.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  the  demand  for  gold 
ornament  in  proportion  to  the  civilization  and  wealth 
of  a  country  ? — ^Except  in  the  case  of  India,  yes. 

414.  {The  Chairman.)  But  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is,  roughly  speaking,  35,000,000 ; 
United  States,  60,000,000;  France,  36,000,000; 
Germany  and  Austria,  47,000,000:  those  are  all 
countries  of  great  wealth  and  civilization,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  English  population  is  very  small  to 
them  ? — Yes,  but  on  the  whole  in  England,  taking 
the  amount  spent  on  ornaments,  the  proportion  would 
be  greater  than  in  any  of  those  countries,  except  India. 
Besides  England  manufactures  largely  for  exportation. 

415.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  The  country  that  consumes  most 
gold  in  ornaments  in  proportion  to  the  population  is 
Holland  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

416.  {The  Chairman.)  You  base  your  view  more 
on  a  general  conjecture  than  any  precise  information  ? 
— As  I  said,  I  have  no  authority  for  it  at  all. 

417.  Have  you  looked  into  the  questions  at  all  of 
loss  by  wear  and  tear  ? — No,  that  is  a  matter  for 
bankers,  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  upon. 

418.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  about  the 
consumption  of  silver  in  ornaments  ? — 1  have  a  similar 
estimate  with  regard  to  that;  probably  500,000/.  a 
year  is  consumed  in  manufactures  in  one  way  or 
another  in  England.  A  very  important  part  of  it 
now  is  the  conversion  of  silver  into  nitrate  of  silver 
for  photographic  purposes. 

419.  Have  you  any  means  of  estimating  the  amount 
which  is  used  for  electro-plating  and  other  manufac- 
tures?— ^Not  separately. 

420.  But  you  think  the  figure  of  500,000/.  may  be 
broadly  relied  on  within  rather  large  limits  of  error  ? 
— I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  Birmingham,  from  whom  I  asked  the  same 
question,  and  he  estimates  the  quantity  of  silver  used 
in  Birmingham  as  from  300,000/.  to  350,000/.  a  year. 
Now  Birmingham  is  supposed  to  use  about  one  half  of 
all  the  silver  and  gold  which  is  used  in  that  manner, 
which  rather  confirms  the  estimate  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  a  little  greater  than  500,000/.,  but  still 
that  is  near  enough. 

421.  You  have  no  estimates  as  to  other  countries 
except  England  ? — Except  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  during  the  year 
1874-79  thei'e  was  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
silver  ornaments,  the  figures  ran  881,000/.,  847,000/., 
762,000/.,  755,000/.,  1,042,000/.,  1,195,000/.  In 
1880,  3,464,170  dollars,  that  is  700,000/. ;  in  1881, 
about  the  same  amount,  700,000/.  ;  in  1883-84, 
1,100,000/. ;  in  1884-86,  1,100,000/. 

422.  Have  you  any  explanation  of  the  fact  that, 
while  the  silver  in  the  United  States  almost  equals 
the  gold  used  in  manufacture,  in  Great  Britain  it  is 
only  about  one-fifth  ? — No,  I  have  no  explanation  of 
that. 

423.  Have  you  got  any  figures,  or  are  there  any 
figures,  so  fiu-  as  you  know,  in  existence,  showing  the 
stocks  of  the  precious  metals  existing  at  different  periods 
in  the  world  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  think  at  the  time 
of,  or  just  after  the  Gorman  war,  Mr.  Seyd  read  a 
paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  which  he  estimated  the 
quantity  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  world  at  various 
times,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  refer  to  it ;  but  it  is 
reported  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  the 
time. 

424.  Are  there  any  trustwoi'thy  figures  showing  the 
stocks  of  the  precious  metals  existing  at  different 
periods,  so  that  they  could  be  compared  with  the 
statistics  of  trade,  population,  &c.  P — No. 

425.  You  think  no  forecast  can  be  attempted  in 
regard  to  the  future  production  of  the  precious  metals  ? 
— I  should  think  that  probably  it  will  go  on  very 
much  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  for  the  last  20 
years,  a  little  more  one  year  and  a  little  less  another, 
but  without  any  very  great  variation. 

426.  We  have  had  estimates  before  us  which  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  silver  is  not  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  at  a  lower  price  than  3s.  6d. 
Have  you  any  facts  bearing  on  that  ? — ^No,  we  can 
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Hir  II.  Han.  onlj  ^J  that  some  of  the  great  mines,  the  two  larsest 
mines  in  Nevada,  have  given  out  altogether.  They 
do  not  pay  their  way  even  at  the  present  price  of  silver 
or  <<ven  a  higher  one.  I  refer  to  the  Oalifornia  and 
another  mine,  which  produced  enormous  quantities 
of  silver  for  some  years,  but  which  now  do  not  pay 
their  way,  so  I  am  told. 

427.  (Jfr.  Cohen.)  Is  that  owing  to  the  mines 
having  given  out  ? — The  mines  having  given  out,  and 
the  extraordinary  depth  they  have  had  to  follow  the 
silver. 

428.  That  is  quite  unconnected  with  the  price  of 
silver.  If  it  went  to  6».  it  would  not  pay  them  ? — 
They  are  carrying  on  the  working  of  the  mine  even 
at  a  loss,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  some  day  get  a 
profit  out  of  it. 

429.  It  is  a  region  probably  rich  in  undiscovered 
silver  mines  ? — Yes. 

430.  You  could  make  no  speculative  adventure  on  a 
conjecture  of  that  kind  ? — No,  sir,  I  could  not.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  most  likely  place  for  silver  is 
in  the  western  States  of  America  still. 

431.  {Mr.  Birch.)  You  were  referring  just  now  to 
the  statistics  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  production 
of  the  pr(!cious  metals.  I  believe  those  statistics  are 
to  be  generally  relie<l  upon.  The  Govommeat  of  the 
United  States  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  prepare 
them,  much  more  than  our  Government  ? — They 
take  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  am  not  aware 
that  our  Government  does  at  all. 

432.  You  said  just  now  that  London  was  the 
principal  place  for  the  manufacture  of  jewellery.  I 
thought  it  was  Birmingham  ? — Not  for  the  manu- 
facture, for  the  preparation  of  gold  for  the  manu- 
facturer. Of  course  there  are  refiners  at  Birmingham 
who  do  a  large  business,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  at 
Sheffield  also,  but  I  think  the  greater  part  of  the 
gold  which  goes  into  the  arts  and  manufactures  is 
gold  that  goes  through  London  houses. 

433.  Another  statement  of  yours  was  that  you 
calculated  that  1,700,000/.  of  uncoined  gold  was  used 
for  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  only  one-fifth  of 
melted  coin  ? — What  I  said  in  r^ard  to  melted  coin 
was  that  there  was  probably  not  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  coin  used, — sovereigns  I  am  speaking  of 
now,  used  by  manufacturers, — not  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  amount,  bnt  that  probably  one- 
third  more  than  1  liiivo  stated  is  got  from  other 
sources. 

434.  One-third  of  the  new  gold  ? — That  makes  a 
total  of  about  2,200,000/. 

435.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  And  did  you  mean  that  the 
10  per  cent.,  of  the  total  amount  was  coin  ? — Yes. 

436.  {Mr.  Birch.)  That  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  information  which  you  wished  to  obtain  ? — That  is 
very  likely,  but  it  does  not  always  follow  that  light 
gold  taken  from  the  Bank  goes  to  manufacturers.  I 
fully  Intended  to  have  made  inquiry,  and  would  have 
been  prepared  for  tliat,  but  I  have  not  had  time. 

437.  Then  you  said  the  gold  sent  to  India  is 
immediately  hoarded,  and  never  sees  light  except  in 
time  of  famine.  We  have  heard  Just  now  from 
another  witness  that  small  bars  of  gold  are  very 
currently  used  in  the  bazaars  of  India  in  paying  for 
large  amounts.  Are  you  aware  of  that  at  all  ? — I 
think  it  is  extremely  likely,  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

438.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  Have  you  any  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  circulation  in  this 
country  ? — ^There  is  so  good  an  authority  at  the  table 
that  I  do  not  like  to  say.  I  have  always  been  led  to 
believe  that  it  was  100,000,000/.  in  gold  and 
20,000,000/.  in  silver. 

439.  But  you  have  no  information  on  the  subject, 
— these  figures  are  what  you  have  seen  on  the  sub- 
ject ? — Nothing. 

440.  Well,  have  you  any  idea  in  your  own  mind 
whether  the  amount  of  gold  or  silver  coin  in  circu- 
lation has  increased  or  deci-eased  within  the  last  10 
years  ? — I  should  not.  like  to  say,  because  altliough 
large  amounts  of  sovereigns  have  been  sent  away,  yet 
we  have  received  large  amounts  of  sovereigns  from 


Austi-alia,  and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  difference. 

441.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  any 
large  amount  of  gold  is  locked  up  in  the  form  of  light 
gold  by  the  country  banks  ? — I  have  no  information, 
but  I  have  great  certainty  about  it. 

442.  Very  large  amounts  of  light  gold  ?  They  do 
not  like  to  make  loss  upon  it,  and  therefore  they  keep 
it  in  their  own  possession.  Have  you  any  idea  of 
the  amount  of  that  ? — No. 

443.  It  could  be  obtained  ? — I  have  no  doubt  the 
banks  would  give  the  information  if  they  were  asked. 

444.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  1  think  you  said  all  the  gold 
sent  to  India,  except  such  as  might  circulate  in  small 
barii,  is  cither  hoarded  or  turned  into  omamcnto, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing  ? — With  the  exception 
of  export?,  and  in  that  statement  you  will  find  that 
there  is  a  quantity  imported  and  a  quantity  exported. 

445.  The  difference  is  hoarded  ? — You  may  call 
that  hoarded  safely. 

446.  And  in  ornaments  it  is  hoarded  ? — Yes. 

447.  That  b  the  case  in  India.  In  a  civilized 
country,  is  it  not  likely  that  some  ormiment  hoarding 
might  take  place  ? — It  is  probable,  but  lam  not  aware 
of  any  country  that  would  absorb  any  large  amount. 

448.  It  was  rather  with  reference  to  your  sugges- 
tion, that  England,  being  a  highly  civilized  and  wealthy 
country,  used  the  largest  quantity  of  gold  for  purposes 
other  than  coinage ;  but  does  it  not  show  us  that  a 
semi-civilized  country  may  really  absorb  a  larger 
quantity  of  gold  for  purposes  other  than  coinage  than 
a  civilized  country?  Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  the 
earlier  stage  of  mankind  to  be  fond  of  using  gold 
for  ornament  ? — Yes,  when  they  get  it ;  but  in  India 
the  population  is  so  great  that,  afler  all,  it  is  an 
infinitesimal  sum  per  head  if  you  come  to  put  it  in 
that  way. 

449.  I  was  merely  suggesting  that  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  Dr.  Soet^er's  figures  or  the  United 
States  figures  ? — His  figures  then  would  be  too  small 
if  he  included  those.  I  am  not  sure  if  the  figures 
there  would  show  it,  but  1  think  probably  there  has 
been  3,0(K),000/.  a  year  for  some  years  past  absorbed 
by  India,  so  that,  added  to  what  I  was  thinking  of  for 
civilized  countries,  would  make  it  even  more  than 
that. 

450.  {Mr.  Fremnntle.)  Is  there  any  means  of 
ascertaining,  do  you  think,  with  accuracy,  or  even 
approximately,  what  number  of  sovereigns  are  used 
by  jewellers  and  others  ? — I  should  doubt  the  possibility 
oi  obtaining  that. 

451.  Therefore  you  would  be  prepared  to  hear  that 
a  very  laige  amount  of  coin  is  used  in  addition  to  the 
estimate  that  you  gave  us  just  now  ? — A  fair 
amount ;  nothing  very  much,  I  should  think. 

452.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Are  you  aware  that  there  is 
a  considerable  use  of  gold  in  India  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  where  it  is  entirely  lost,  or  almost  entirely 
lost  ? — That  is  the  case  in  all  manufactures,  I  think  ; 
in  all  ornaments  there  is  a  great  deal. 

453.  In  oraaments  it  is  partly  lost,  but  it  is  not 
altogether  lost ;  but  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  gold 
thread  through  cloth,  that  is  practically  lost  ? — Yes. 
But  a  great  deal  of  that  is  recovered,  ultimately; 
because  I  have  constantly  seen  large  parcels  of  old 
lace  and  tassels  and  things  of  that  kind  sent  to  this 
country,  in  which  there  was  probably  one-tenth  part 
of  gold,  the  rest  cotton.  That  was  burned  and  the 
gold  recovered.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  very 
large  amount  lost,  because  it  is  recovered  in  that  way. 

454.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  It  would  be  a  question  of 
per-centage,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

455.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  But  if  the  holder  of  the  cloth 
or  lace  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  send  it  back  for 
recovery  it  is  recovered,  but  if  he  does  not  think  it 
worth  his  while,  well,  then  it  is  lost  altogether  ? — As 
long  as  it  remains  in  use  it  is  not  more  lost  than  any 
other  gold  kept  as  hoarded. 

456.  It  is  consumed  in  time  ? — Well,  it  is  worn  out. 
You  cannot  say ;  there  may  be  a  certain  loss  there, 
but  you  may  depend  upon  it  there  are  people  over 
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there  who  go  about  and  buy  up  these  old  shawls  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  gold  out  of  them.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  they  are  quite  wide  enough 
awake  not  to  actually  lose  what  little  gold  there  may  he. 
It  is  like  the  old  shops  in  London,  where  they  will 
buy  anything. 

457.  T  was  told  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Punjaub 
that  he  attempted  to  recover  the  gold  from  the  gold 
lace  used  by  the  native  officers  in  their  uniforms, 
and  that  he  found  that  it  did  not  pay? — ^That  is 
possible.  It  did  not  pay  him,  especially  if  he  had  to 
pay  for  it. 

468.  (Tke  Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  much 
gold  passes  between  this  country  and  other  countries 
which  is  not  taken  note  of  in  the  general  official 
returns  ?  — I  should  say  not  much ;  there  u  some. 

459.  Is  there  not  a  certain  amount  smuggled 
between  layers  of  silver  ? — Sometimes  a  bag  of  gold 
is  put  into  a  box   which  contains  silver,  and    is  all 


reported  to  the  Cu:)tom  Mouse  as  silver,  but  I  do  not     4»r  u.  Ban. 
think  it  is  very  general.  

460.  You   think  it  is  not  a  very  important  pro-    ^^  ^o^- 1886. 

portion  ? — No,  I  have  known  people  who  have  done       

that  kind  of  thing,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  general 

thing. 

461.  {Mr.  Birch.)  I  supijose  a  good  deal  of  gold 
does  pass  tliat  is  not  taken  official  notice  of,  I  do  not 
mean  fraudulently  ? — A  good  deal  does  pass  in  the 
passengers'  pockets. 

462.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  For  instance,  a  case  in  point. 
I  brought  65  sovereigns  with  me  from  India  the  other 
•lay  which  never  appeared  in  any  return  ? — Multiply 
that  by  100,000. 

463.  {Mr.  Birch.)  A  great  deal  of  gold  went  over 
to  Paris  in  that  way.  A  person  paid  his  passage 
there  and  the  simple  freight  on  the  gold  would  have 
been  considerably  larger  than  the  passage  monoy  ? — 
Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  that  has  been  the  case. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


Third  Day. 


Friday,  26tli  November  1886. 


PKESENT  : 

Thb  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUB,  M.P.,  the  Chaieman,  presiding. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Barbodr. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Birch. 
Mb.  L.  L.  Cohen,  M.P. 
Sir  T.  Farrbb. 


Mr.  C.  W.  FRBHANTX.B. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Houldsworth,  M.P. 
Mr.  Bullen  Smith. 


Mr.  Geo.  H.  MtniRAT,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Robert  Giffen  examined. 


464.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Giffen,  I  think  you  were 
examined  before  the  Parliamentary  (Jommitteo 
appointed  in  1876  to  inquire  into  the  depreciation 
of  silver,  and  that  you  then  gave  some  evidence  upon 
the  question  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals ; 
is  that  not  so  ? — At  that  time  I  gave  some  evidence 
with  reference  to  the  production  of  the  precious  metals, 
not  with  reference  to  the  production  of  silver  so  much 
as  with  reference  to  the  production  of  gold,  and  I  gave 
various  statements  of  different  kinds  on  the  subject  that 
that  Committee  was  inquiring  about. 

465.  Can  you  give  us  any  statement  which  would 
show  the  difference  between  the  available  information 
at  that  time  and  the  available  information  at  the 
present  time  ? — I  think  that  since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  state  of  current 
information  with  r^ard  to  the  subject  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  with  regard  to  other  matters  pertaining  to 
this  question.  With  regard  to  production,  I  found,  in 
1876,  whea  I  was  about  to  give  evidence,  that  there 
was  no  very  good  continuous  statement  Avith  reference 
to  the  production  of  gold  in  existence.  Very  few 
people  had  taken  the  trouble  to  do  much  regarding  it, 
and  there  were  no  statements  such  as  that  which 
Sir  Hector  Hay,  for  instance,  put  before  the  Com- 
mission, in  existence  generally  vrith  reference  to  the 
production  of  gold.  There  had  been  various  scattered 
statements  of  different  kinds.  I  had  prepared  myself 
for  the  "Economist,"  in  1872,  not  a  statement  of 
the  production  of  gold,  but  a  statement  of  certain 
particulars  which  would  give  people  some  idea  of 
what  the  production  would  be.  I  stated  quite 
ctmdidly  what  the  figures  were  which  I  gave,  and 
these  Sgures  were  intended  to  suggest  to  people  what 


the  general  result  of  an  investigation  might  be,  and 
not  themselves  to  be  an  estimate  of  the  production  of 
gold.  That  is  all  explained  in  the  evidence  at  the 
time.  The  figures  which  I  got  I  may  say  were 
practically  official  figures  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
duction in  Russia.  As  regards  the  United  States, 
the  figure  which  I  took  was  the  deposits  of  gold  of 
domestic  production  at  the  United  States  mints.  It 
was  said  to  be  a  figure  a  good  deal  less  than  the 
absolute  production,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  was  a 
definite  figure,  as  it  was  known  what  amount  had  been 
deposited  at  the  mints.  Then,  with  regard  to  Australia, 
the  figures  which  I  put  together  were  those  cf  the 
net  exports  of  gold  from  all  the  Australian  colonies 
put  together,  plus  the  estimated  coinage  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  the 
coinage  of  the  Australian  colonies,  not  being  legal 
tender  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  mostly  kept  at  home, 
so  that  the  two  things  seemed  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
the  total  production  of  Australia  might  be  considered 
to  be.  And  these  three  things,  the  production  of 
Russia,  the  production  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
production  of  Australia,  being  the  principal  matters, 
what  I  supposed  in  1872  was  that  these  figures  would 
give  some  definite  facts  from  which  people  could  form 
tolerable  estimates,  there  or  thereabouts,  as  to  what  the 
production  might  be.  That  was  the  best  thing  I  thought 
I  could  do  readily  in  1872,  and  I  put  that  with  the 
figures  continued  before  the  Committee  of  1876.  But 
it  was  not  intended  to  be  an  estimate  of  the  general 
production.  Sir  Hector  Hay  put  before  the  Com- 
mittee an  estimate  of  the  production  which  he  had 
drawn  up,  I  think,  in  the  previous  year,  with  variou6 
amendments,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  was  the  first 
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general  estimate,  covering  the  whole  period  from 
1851,  of  the  production  of  gold  and  silver.  I  had 
only  made  an  attempt  relatbg  to  gold  ;  Sir  Hector 
Ha^s  account  related  both  to  gold  and  silver.  Since 
then  the  information  has  advanced  a  good  deal,  and 
Mr.  Soetbeer  published,  in  1879,  a  most  elaborate 
history  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals, — 
I  have  got  the  book  here  now, — ^from  the  beginuiog 
of  time  till  the  present,  in  which  he  investigated 
the  whole  subject  at  all  the  periods,  and  especially 
the  modera  period,  and  gave  his  notion  of  what  the 
production  was  from  time  to  time,  -  and  especially 
in  the  recent  years.  More  lately,  Mr.  Soetbeer  has 
published  another  volume,  and  he  has  published 
a  second  edition  of  that  volume  this  year,  containing 
materials  for  the  illustration  and  decision  upon  the 
economic  relations  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the 
question  of  the  valuation,  in  which  he  continues 
the  estimates  of  production  which  he  made  in  1879, 
and  gives  a  great  many  more  figures  as  to  prices, 
as  to  bank  reserves,  as  to  circulation,  as  to  the 
use  of  metals  in  arts,  and  various  other  'matters — a 
systematic  study  of  the  question.  And  I  have 
observed  also,  that  there  are  various  books,  such  as 
that  of  Mr.  Ottomar  Haupt,  a  well-known  authority  on 
the  continent,  and  Mr.  Laughlin,  who  has  written  a 
history  of  bi-metalism,  in  the  United  Slates,  besides 
the  reports  of  the  various  Commissions  which  have 
been  sitting,  all  of  which  have  added  greatly  to  the 
information  upon  the  subject  since  1876. 

466.  So  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  now  we  are 
in  a  very  different  position  for  forming  an  estimate 
of  the  production  of  the  precious  metab  than  we  were 
in  1876? — I  think,  with  regard  to  pixtduction  the 
matter  is  now  \ery  greatly  simplified  in  this  way.  It 
is  still  quite  true  that  the  three  chief  places  which  you 
have  got  to  consider  are  those  which  I  have  named, 
Bussia,  the  United  States,  and  Australia,  for  all  ot 
which  there  are  now  substantially  official  accounts. 

467.  {Sir  T.  Furrer.)  That  is  as  regards  gold  ?— 
With  reference  to  gold ;  and  to  some  extent  it  is  also 
true  with  reference  to  silver,  if  you  substitute  the  phrase 
North  America  for  the  United  States.  With  regard 
to  production  in  Russia  you  have  practically  an  official 
figure,  and  I  observe  that,  although,  when  it  comes  to 
be  stated  in  values  and  weights  there  are  slight  dis- 
cropancies,  they  are  only  such  discrepancies  as  would 
arise  from  people  using  substantially  the  same  figure 
to  begin  with,  and  its  getting  translated  in  different 
ways  into  the  weights  of  different  countries  and  the 
money  of  different  countries.  Still,  when  you  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  it  appears  to  be  always  nearly  the 
same  figure,  or  a  figure  almost  exactly  the  same. 

468.  {Chairman.)  So  that  all  Ru.ssian  estimates  are 
based  upon  Russian  official  figures? — ^Practically  so. 
I  may  add  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  find  out 
the  figure  in  Russian  official  books,  but  have  not 
been  successfid.  But  in  the  mint  report  of  the 
United  States  you  do  find  these  figures  as  to  the 
weight  of  gold  produced  in  Russia  communicated 
officially  by  the  Russian  Government  to  the  United 
States  minister  at  St.  Fetersburgh.  Then,  with  r^ard 
to  Australia,  instead  of  there  being  now  much  difficulty 
about  the  matter,  you  have  got  in  the  mint  report 
of  Mr.  Fremantle  an  estimate  of  the  production  of 
Australia,  based  upon  the  official  estimates  of  the 
different  colonies  themselves,  and  that  figure  which 
Mr.  Fremantle  gives  is  the  figure  wiiich  Mr.  Soetbeer 
gives,  so  that  it  always  comes  round  to  the  one  official 
figure.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
what  Sir  Hector  Hay  has  done  in  the  figures  he  gave 
you  yesterday,  but  I  assume  that,  practically,  it  would 
be  the  same  thing.  At  any  rate  that  figure  is  in  the 
mint  report.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  United  States, 
the  official  figures  have  now  come  to  be  practically 
those  of  the  United  States  Director  of  the  Mint. 
The  Mint  authorities  in  the  United  States  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  go  into  the  subject,  and  they  have 
made  an  estimate  which  has  been  continued  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  that  is  practically  the  figure 
which  Mr.  Soetbeer  gives.     Sir  Hector  Hay  told  you 


yesterday  that  his  estimate  is  rather  less,  and  that 
appears  to  be  the  case,  not  a  great  deal,  I  think 
it  amounts  to  a  difference  of  10,000,000/.  sterling 
between  185}  and  the  present  time,  compared  with 
what  the  official  figures  are,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  on  the  whole  {he  official  figure  is  really  the  better 
estimate. 

469.  You  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  objection 
that  Sir  Hector  Hay  brought  to  the  official  figure — 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  producers  to  give  an 
exaggerated  estimate  to  the  United  States  mint  of 
what  their  mines  were  producing  ? — Well,  the  point 
which  occurred  to  me  when  Sir  Hector  Hay  was 
giving  his  evidence  was  that  to  some  extent  it  is  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Soetbeer  himself,  the  same  question. 
And  there  is  another  point  with  reference  to  the 
matter  that  it  is  not  quite  safe  to  take  the  figures  from 
Messrs.  Wells,  Fargo,  and  Company  in  respect  of  one 
matter,  and  that  is,  that  of  late  years  especially  it  has 
been  found  that  the  United  States  produce  gold  and 
silver  in  one ;  that  is  to  say,  the  article  produced  is 
both  gold  and  silver.  It  is  called  silver  there,  and 
would  be  entered  by  Messrs.  Wells,  Fargo,  and 
Company  as  silver,  bat  when  it  comes  to  London  it  is 
divided  up  into  two  things,  part  is  gold  and  part  is 
silver,  «tBd  of  late  years  the  United  States  mint  autho- 
rities have  been  taking  care  to  make  some  allowance 
for  the  character  of  this  particular  article  that  is 
extracted  from  certain  mines,  and  to  credit  so  much 
to  gold  and  so  much  to  silver,  which  is  not  a  thing  I 
believe  that  would  be  done  by  Messrs.  Wells,  Fargo, 
and  Company,  and  that  is  a  reason  for  attaching 
rather  more  value  to  the  Government  statement  than 
to  the  correction,  I  think,  which  Sir  Hector  Hay  has 
made  upon  it. 

470.  But  am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  that  would 
make  the  error  the  other  way  ? — Sir  Hector  Hay  as 
regards  gold  is  below  the  estimate,  and  it  is  with 
reference  to  gold  I  am  speaking,  and  that  would 
explain  how  in  some  way  he  might  be  below,  and  yet 
there  was  no  reason  for  disbelieving  the  official 
estimate.  At  any  rate  the  discrepancy  in  my  view 
is  not  at  all  material  in  a  question  like  this  as  regards 
the  United  States. 

471.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  worth  pressing  the  point, 
but  is  it  not  true  that  Sir  Hector  Hay's  estimate  of 
silver  was  also  below  the  United  States  mint  ? — I 
believe  that  was  the  case. 

472.  And  the  source  of  error  you  have  just  men- 
tioned ought  to  have  made  it  bigger  ? — I  am  not  quite 
sure  about  that,  because  to  some  extent  the  taking  an 
account  of  all  that  metal  that  was  considered  silver 
and  estimating  the  gold  in  it  would  not  diminish  the 
silver  very  much,  because  the  weight  of  the  gold  is 
hardly  material,  although  the  value  is  about  equal.  The 
weight  of  the  gold  would  not  make  much  deduction 
from  the  weight  of  the  silver.  I  may  say  that,  think- 
ing it  would  be  of  interest,  I  have  brought  with  me 
here  the  statements  of  Mr.  Soetbeer  with  reference  to 
production,  as  it  might  be  convenient  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  have  these  put  in.  Of  course  it  would  be  easy 
to  have  them  put  in  from  Mr.  Soetbeer 's  book  them- 
selves, but  I  thought  it  would  save  trouble,  perhaps, 
if  I  were  to  put  them  in  now.  One  is  a  statement  of 
the  whole  production  of  gold  and  silver  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  with  the  per-centage  worked  out  of  the 
proportion  of  gold  to  the  proportion  of  silver ;  and 
then  the  other  is  a  more  detailed  statement,  both  in 
weight  and  value,  of  the  production  of  both  gold  and 
silver  at  the  present  time,  and  I  propose  to  put  in 
these  three  statements.     {^See  Appendix  III.) 

473.  I  see  you  have  given  the  weight  in  kilo> 
grammes  ? — I  have  put  it  in  exactly  as  Mr.  Soetbeer 
gives  it.  Of  course  it  could  be  translated  and  put  in 
any  form  that  may  be  thought  desirable  for  the  Com- 
mission, but  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  it,  for  this  reason,  that  1 ,000  kilogrammes  are 
practically  equal  to  an  English  ton,  and  that  is  a 
very  convenient  way  of  translating  the  one  weight  into 
the  other. 
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474.  I  see  no  fcc^at  object  iu  turning  the  kilo- 
grainmes  into  pounds,  or  tons,  but  there  might  be 
some  convenience  in  turning  the  measure  of  value  into 
English  sovereigns  ? — ^The  mark  is  as  near  as  possible 
ail  English  shilling,  so  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
-working  the  values  in  that  waj. 

475.  You  have  now  given   us  an  account  of  the 
sources  of  information  applying  to  the   three  great 
producing  countries  ;  have  you  anything  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  sonrces  of  information  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  ? — Well,  with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  I  may  say  that  with  regard  to  Mexico  and 
South  America,  which  Sir  Hector  Hay  referred  to 
yesterday,  there  was  certainly  some  difFerence  between 
Sir  Hector  Hay  and  Mr.  Soetbeer  upon  that  point, 
but  if  Mr.  Soetbeer's  book  is  looked  at  I  think  yon 
will  find  that  he  has  gone  into  the  matter  very  care- 
fully indeed,  and  that  he  is  quite  aware  of  all  the 
matters  which  Sir  Hector  Hay  mentioned,  especially 
he   is  aware  of  the  fact  thnt  the  chief  produce  of 
Mexico  and  South  America  is  brought  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  because  he  not  only  menlious  the  &ct,  but 
he  gives  thu  actual  figures  of  the  imports  into  the 
United   Kingdom  from  thoso  countries,  and  he  has 
evidently  taken  care  to  make  some  investigation  of 
the  subject.     Ou  the  whole,  I  see  no  cause  to  reduce 
very   much   the    estimate   which    Mr.   Soetbeer   has 
given  upon  that   point.      I   iind,  however,  that  the 
chief  difference  between  Mr.  Soetbeer  and  Sir  Hector 
Hay,  as  far  as  the  statement  which  Sir  Hector  Hay 
put  before  the  Committee  in  1876  is  concerned,  arises 
with  reference  to  what  are  called  other  countries,  for 
which,  as  regards  gold.  Sir    Hector  Hay  put  down  at 
that  time  the  round  figure  of  half  a  million  sterling 
for  many  years,  and  of   late   years   Mr.  Soetbeer's 
figure  is  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling.     I  think,  on 
the  whole,  that  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Soetbeer's  estimate  has  some  foundation.     He 
has  gone  into  the  production  of  a  great  many  small 
countries  somewhat  minutely,  and,  at  any  rate,  he  ex- 
plains pretty  clearly  in  his  book  what  he  has  really 
done,  so  that   people   can  form  their  own  judgment 
about  it.     But  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  now  is, 
that  the  main  difference  between  Mr.  Soetbeer  and 
Sir  Hector  Hay  arises  with  reference  to  this  small 
part  of  the  production  ;  that  substantially  with  refe- 
rence  to  Russia  and  North  America  and  Australia 
they,  practically,  not  only  are  in  agreement,  but  to  a 
luge  extent  take  the  same  figures  which  are  official. 

476.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  more  or  less  conjec- 
tural ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  altogether  conjee- 
to^;  if  yoQ  are  careful  to  look  at  all  the  special 
statements  which  are  made  from  time  to  time,  it  will 
appear  that  there  is  something  more  than  con- 
jecture. Part  of  the  production  in  question  is 
European  production,  especially  silver.  There  is 
a  considerable  production  of  silver  in  Europe,  and 
Mr.  Soetbeer  has  taken  the  trouble  to  put  all  that 
tt^ether  motit  minutely.  Then,  with  reference  to  gold, 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  miscellaneous  produc- 
tion is  from  Africa  and  outlying  countries.  The  one 
point  which  Mr.  Soetbeer  seems  to  have  omitted,  and  it 
is  mentioned  by  himself  quite  fairly — one  of  his  great 
merits  is,  thst  he  i«  perfectly  candid  with  reference 
to  all  the  information  that  he  gives — he  omits  giving 
any  estimate  for  China  which,  I  believe,  is  to  some 
extent  both  a  gold  producing  and  a  silver  producing 
coontry,  though,  of  course,  no  one  one  knows  how 
much  China  really  produces. 

477.  And  nobody  has  been  able  to  form  even  a 
rough  estimate  ? — I  do  not  think  th&t  any  attempt  at 
an  estimate  has  been  made.  If  .one  reads  the  books 
of  some  travellers  as  I  have  done,  you  find  reference 
a  great  deal  to  worked  out  mines  of  silver  and  gold  in 
China,  and  you  do  not  get  so  much  evidence  as 
to  what  is  actually  being  done.  But,  I  may  say,  that  I 
hsve  got  here  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  import 
and  export  of  gold  into  and  from  China.  The  Chinese 
official  figures  are  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  one  to 
nwke  a  statement  of  this  kind,  in  fact,  they  are  very 
ansatisfactory   on  the  subject  of  the  import*  and 


exports  of  bullion.     But  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  Mr.  R.  O^m. 

examine  the  statistics  of  the   chief  countries   with  

which  China  trades,  which  I  take  to  be  the  United    96  Nov.  1886. 

Elingdom,    France,   British  India,    and    the   United 

States,  and  by  working  the  figures  in  the  reverse 
vray,  I  have  obtained  some  idea  as  to  the  movement 
of  bullion  between  China  and  those  countries.  I  am 
speaking  of  gold  at  present.  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  work  it  out,  and,  according  to  this,  it  would  seem 
that  China  exports  on  balance  to  the  chief  countries 
it  trades  with  every  year  from  about  1,000,000/.  to 
2fiO0,000l.  sterling  of  gold.  I  think  it  is  a  little  over 
l,00O,OO0i.  sterling  on  the  average  for  a  great  many 
years,  going  back  to  about  1864,  the  China  exports 
of  gold. 

478.  A  million  a  year  to  all  countries? — About 
1,000,000/.  a  year,  and  this  is  a  figure  which  Mr. 
Soetbeer  does  not  take  account  of,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
in  his  estimate  of  production,  so  that  even  if  his  esti- 
mates are  an  over  estimate,  there  would  be  this 
element  of  China  to  be  taken  into  account,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  material.  Of  course,  one  cannot  tell 
whether  China  is  exporting  out  of  a  very  ancient 
store,  or  whether  it  may  not  get  gold  from  some  other 
coiratry  that  we  have  not  thought  of,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that,  in  fact,  China  may  contribute  to  the  general 
gold  market  of  the  world  by  a  certain  export. 

479.  I  suppose  an  export  of  an  even  amount  over 
a  large  number  of  years  would  imply  that  China  pro- 
duced gold  to  that  amount  in  excess  of  her  own 
requirements  ;  it  would  indicate  that  ? — My  own  im- 
pression is  that  China  does  produce  gold  to  some 
extent.  Of  course,  how  much,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  say.  I  propose  to  put  in  the  statement  for 
what  it  is  worth.     {See  Appendix.) 

480.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Is  that  prepared  from  the 
returns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  America, 
or  the  Chinese  returns? — ^The  returns  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  British  India,  and  the  United 
States. 

481.  So  that,  if  there  was  any  large  import  or 
export  of  gold  between  China  and  the  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  it  would  not  appear  there  ? — It  would 
not  appear  there,  but  if  there  was  a  net  balance  coming 
from  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  would  be  much 
the  same  thing,  because  we  do  not  get  any  account  of 
that  productiot:  so  far  as  I  know,  anywhere  else. 

482.  {Chairman.)  Then,  having  carefully  consi- 
dered all  Dr.  Soetbeer's  statements  and  tables,  as  a 
statistician,  yon  are  convinced  that,  on  the  whole, 
his  estimate  is  the  best  we  have  to  go  upon,  and 
may  in  that  broad  sense  be  relied  on? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  that  is  so,  that  you  may  take  it  as  the 
work  of  a  very  able  and  sincere  statistidan,  and 
that,  at  any  rate,  if  jou  have  any  doubt  about  the 
matter,  he  supplies  you  with  almost  all  the  materials 
that  wculd  be  necessary  to  form  a  judgment  of  your 
own.  I  mean,  he  is  quite  candid  and  sincere,  and 
the  book  contains  most  valuable  materials,  whether 
you  may  differ  from  his  judgment  or  not. 

483.  And,  I  suppose,  yon  would  be  of  opinion,  that 
taking  aU  the  doubtful  elements  into  consideration, 
the  error  in  the  total  result  cannot  exceed  10  or  15 
per  cent.  ? — I  do  not  think  it  can  exceed  10  per  cent, 
with  regard  to  production. 

484.  Have  you  any  similar  remarks  to  give  us 
with  regard  to  the  production  of  silver  ? — I  have  not 
followed  the  question  of  the  production  of  silver  at 
any  time  as  I  have  followed  the  question  of  the  pro- 
duction of  gold.  The  reason  for  my  knowing  a  little 
more  about  gold  than  about  silver  was  the  fact  that 
I  had  to  write  a  great  deal  about  it  in  1872,  and  I 
prepared  a  great  many  tables  upon  the  subject  with 
reference  to  g^ld. 

485.  That  would  exhaust  all  that  you  desire  to  tell 
ua  to-day  on  the  subject  of  production  ?  -I  think,  if 
I  might  say  so,  with  reference  to  the  evidence  which 
I  gave  in  1876,  there  is  one  point  to  "which  I  may 
draw  attention,  as  it  was  considered  a  subject  of 
general  interest  at  that  time,  nnd  has  been  ihc  subject 
of  a  good  deal  of  observation  in   the  writing  upon 
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Mr.  S.  Gifitn.  the  subject.  It  is  this,  that  from  about  1850  to  1870, 
_! the  proportion  of  gold  produced  with  reference  to 

36  Nov.  1886.  silver  was  abnormally  large.  If  you  go  back  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  centui-y,  you  find  that  the  pro- 
portion of  gold  to  silver  was — I  really  forget  wbat 
the  exact  figures  were,  but  that  the  proportion  of 
gold  to  silver  was  about  one  to  three  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  That  Is  what  it  comes  lo.  That 
is  to  say,  gold  was  about  one  third  of  silver,  taking 
them  at  the  values  at  which  they  were  represented. 
Later  in  the  century,  that  is  between  1820  and  1840, 
the  proportion  was  about  one  to  two  in  .yalue.  The 
figures  are  all  stated  in  the  evidence  which  I  gave  in 
1876,  and  I  wish  now  to  use.  The  proportions  also 
appear  in  the  Table  in  Mr.  Soetbeer's  book  1  have 
referred  to. 

486.  I  see  you  stated  in  1876  that  the  annual 
proportion  for  the  whole  world  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  was  very  nearly  three  to  one  ? — Yes, 
three  to  one,  that  is,' three  of  silver  vo  one  of  gold 
down  to  about  1820  and  then  about  two  to  one  down 
to  about  1840.  After  1840  for  about  10  years  the 
production  of  the  two,  according  to  the  current  values 
then,  was  about  equal.  After  that,  however,  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  was  abnormal  for  about  20  years. 
There  was  a  great  production  of  gold,  and  the  ligin-es 
came  to  be  practically  very  nearly  four  of  gold  to  one 
of  silver,  and  then  three  of  gold  to  one  of  silver. 

487.  {Mr.  Houldsworth.)  What  years  were  those  ? 
— From  1851  down  to  about  1865.  But  since  then 
the  point  which  I  am  going  to  call  attention  to  now  is 
this,  that  the  proportion  of  the  production  of  gold  to 
the  production  of  silver  has  diminished  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  the  production  of  gold,  and  I  wish  to 
mention  the  figures  from  that  table  of  Mr.  Soetbeer 
which  I  have  given  you.  In  1866-70  the  weight  of 
gold  produced,  with  reference  to  the  weight  of  silver 
produced,  was  as  follows :  1 2  •  7  per  cent,  was  the  pro- 
iluction  of  gold  of  the  two  together  in  weight.  Then 
in  1871-75  the  production  of  gold  was  8- 1  per  cent, 
in  weight  of  the  two.  In  1876-80  it  was  6'6  per 
cent.,  and  in  1881-85  it  was  5  per  cent,  only  of  the 
total  weight  of  gold  and  silver  produced.  And,  of 
course,  the  effect  of  that  is  that  when  you  come  to 
estimate  them  in  values,  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
silver  has  also  fallen  back,  and  they  are  now  prac- 
tically, according  to  Mr.  Soetbeer's  table,  about  equal 
again,  but  that,  of  course,  is  at  the  lower  value  of  silver 
which  he  gives. 

488.  {Chairman.)  They  have  reverted,  in  fact,  to 
the  condition  in  which  they  were  between  the  years 
1841-1850?— That  is  so. 

489.  Turning  now  from  the  question  of  production 
to  the  question  of  the  employment  of  the  precious 
metals,  could  you  give  us  b»"oadly  your  view  of  the 
increased  demand  which  has  been  made  for  gold  ? — 
The  increased  demand  for  gold  as  compared  with 
what  it  was  just  before  1872  appears  to  me  to  have 
consisted  first  of  all  of  the  Geiman  demand,  next 
of  the  American  demand,  then  a  certain  demand  for 
Holland,  and,  perhaps,  I  should  add  along  with  that 
for  the  Scandinavian  countries  as  well,  and  then  a 
demand  for  Italy,  all  of  which,  put  together,  I  have 
roughly  estimated  as  about  200,000,0007.  sterling,  and 
it  would  be,  perhaps,  not  very  difficult  to  give  some 
detail  with  reference  to  each.  With  reference  to 
Germany  then,  the  actual  efflux  of  gold  to  Germany 
commenced  in  the  year  1871.  Germany  began  to 
draw  in  gold  with  reference  to  its  coinage,  and 
eventually  it  coined  about  96,000,000/.  sterling  in 
gold,  of  which  about  5,000,000/.  consisted  of  re- 
coinage  of  gold  which  had  been  in  existence  in 
Glermany  before  that.  I  may  state  that  there  was  a 
very  curious  discrepancy  between  the  estimates  of  the 
gold  coinage  of  Germany,  and  what  in  fact  the 
coinage  of  Germany  turned  out  to  be,  because  the  esti- 
mate had  been  that  the  coinage  of  gold  for  Germany 
before  1871  had  been  something  like  27,000,000/. 
sterling,  but  when  the  gold  was  withdrawn  and 
demonetised,  the  actual  amount  that  was  withdrawn 
and  demonetised  was  under  5,000,000/.  sterling.    So 


that  of  the  whole  of  the  96,000,000/.  of  gold  which 
has  been  coined  in  Germany,  you  may  say  that 
upwards  of  90,000,000/.  was  taken  from  other 
countries. 

49  \  What  was  the  cause  of  the  large  discrepancy 
of  which  you  speak  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  is  exactly  a 
discrepancy,  but  the  fact  was  that  it  was  known  from 
mint  records  and  otherwise  what  the  coint^o  of  the 
different  States  in  Germany  in  gold  had  been,  and  that 
figure  was  something  over  26,000,000/.  sterling,  but 
in  point  of  fact,  when  you  came  to  withdraw  that 
coinage  and  to  demonetise  it,  you  only  found  that  you 
had  to  operate  upon  5,000,000/.  sterling,  which  seems 
to  show  that  the  amount  that  has  actually  been 
coined  is  very  little  indication  of  what  coin  may  really 
be  in  use  in  circulation  or  hoarded  in  a  country. 

491.  That  is  a  fact  that  was  clearly  shown,  also 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  amount  of  coinngc 
greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of  production  ? — All  that 
is  also  shown  generally,  but  I  thought  I  would  call 
attention  to  that  particular  point  in  passing,  as  it  is 
not  often  that  there  are  such  opportunities  of  observing; 
as  there  was  in  this  case,  when  all  the  money  was 
withdrawn  and  demonetised. 

492.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  take  that  as 
a  guide  to  what  happens  in  other  countries,  and  to 
divide  the  total  coinage  by  five,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  actual  stock  roughly  ? — Oh,  I  cannot  say  that  at 
all ;  this  is  merely  a  particular  instance. 

493.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  Was  there  any  special 
reason  in  Germany  why  the  amount  actually  with- 
drawn was  so  small  ? — I  think  one  reason  perhaps 
might  be,  that  gold  was  not  the  standard  money  of 
Germany  before ;  that  silver  was  the  standard  money, 
and  gold  was  what  was  called  monetary  merchandise 
more  than  standard  money  itself. 

494.  (Mr.  Birch.)  The  exchanges  would  probably 
have  been  against  Germany,  and  thus  the  gold  would 
have  been  exported  ? — That  might  be  so. 

495.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Was  there  a  fixed  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say 
exactly,  there  were  so  many  diflerent  States  in 
Germany ;  but  I  think  there  was  no  tixed  ratio. 
Silver  was  the  standard  money. 

496.  And  the  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  varied  ? 
—And  the  ratio  varied  according  to  the  market  rate. 
I  am  not  quite  clear  what  was  the  market  rate,  but  1 
know  that  people  who  were  considered  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  always  spoke  of  France  as  a  bi-metallic 
country,  and  of  Germany  as  a  silver  country. 

497.  {Chairman.)  We  may  take  it  that  90,000,000/. 
is  the  amount  which  Germany  has  taken  on  balanc« 
out  of  other  countries  since  1871  ? — 1  may  go  on 
with  reference  to  that,  and  say,  that  in  point  of  fact 
Germany  cannot  be  considered  as  having  withdrawn 
on  balance  from  other  countries  sn  large  a  sum  as 
90,000,000/.  sterling,  because  within  three  years 
after  that  coinage  in  Gei-many  commenced,  that  is, 
before  1875,  it  had  begun  to  be  noticed  that  a  certain 
amount  of  new  gold  was  being  exported. 

498.  Practically,  then  about  80,000,000/.  sterling  in 
all  would  be  about  what  the  demand  for  Germany  has 
been  for  new  gold  from  other  countries,  not  neces- 
sarily, of  course,  altogether  for  coinage,  but  that  is 
the  amount  which  Germany  has  taken  on  balance 
out  of  other  countries  since  1871  ? — ^Yes ;  that  is 
about  the  figure  which  is  arrived  at.  I  may  say 
that  the  demand  altogether  was  not  merely  in  order 
to  enable  Germany  to  substitute  gold  for  silver  in 
its  coinage ;  but  (hat  there  was  a  great  banking 
reform  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  part  of  that 
reform  consisted  in  the  extinction  of  notes  of  small 
denominations.  The  reform  took  place  in  the  year 
1875,  and  at  the  beginning  of  that  year  it  was 
estimated  that  something  like  27,000,000/.  sterling 
of  notes  of  small  denominations,  under  100  marks 
that  is,  were  in  circulation,  and  these  were  all  extin- 
guished in  the  course  of  the  year  1875,  and  my  own 
calculation  is  that  from  10,000,000/.  to  20,000,000/. 
sterling  of  those  notes  must  have  been  replaced  by 
coin.    The   bank   note   circulation  in  Germany  has 
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never  been  quite  so  high  as  it  was  just  before  1875. 
It  was  then  about  70,W)0,000/.  sterling,  and  I  think, 
even  now,  it  is  about  55,000,000/.  sterling,  and  it  has 
been  a  good  deal  less. 

499.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Were  they  all  replaced  by 
gold,  or  some  by  silver ;  some  of  them  were  very 
small? — Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
they  were  all  replaced  by  gold  or  by  silver,  but  I 
looked  into  that  point  a  little  also,  and  the  notes  for 
l.*?*,  and  under  were  something  less  than  10,000,000/. 
sterling.  The  next  denomination  of  notes  was  about 
30s.  sterling,  and  I  should  say  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  notes  extinguished  must  have  been 
replaced  by  gold  and  not  by  silver,  owing  to  the 
amounts  for  which  they  existed.  At  any  rate,  J 
think  I  may  give  the  reference  to  the  figures.  They 
are  in  The  Economist  of  the  20th  February  1875. 
You  will  find  a  statement  of  the  character  of  that 
27,000,000/.  which  I  have  told  you  about,  what,  the 
different  denominations  were.  I  remember  writing 
about  it  myself  at  the  time,  and  it  would  have  some 
efifoct  in  making  a  demand  for  gold,  and  not  simply 

for  silver. 

500.  And  you  estimate  that  demand  at  about 
20,000,000/.  ?— From  10,000,000/.  to  20,000,000/. 
Of  course  it  added  to  the  general  demand  for 
Germany.  It  was  not  merely  the  substitution  of 
gold  for  silver  in  Germany,  but  the  change  with 
reference  to  the  paper  as  well. 

501.  (,Mr.  Birch.)  With  regard  to  that  80,000,000/. 
of  gold  that  was  coined,  have  you  any  information 
as  to  what  was  re-exported  of  the  new  coinage. 
At  one  time  we  held  a  little,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  at  the  Bank  of  France  ? — I  could  go  into  detail 
if  it  was  required.  I  believe  the  German  figures  on 
this  head  are  not  quite  satisfactory  as  to  imports  and 
exports,  partly  because  the  German  empire  had  some 
trouble  in  establishing  a  department  of  statistics  for 
imports  and  exports  after  the  empire  was  formed,  and 
it  is  not,  I  think,  till  about  1879  that  the  statistics 
of  imports  and  exports  became  tolerably  good.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  was  exported,  and  that 
was  jnst  one  of  the  points  I  was  mentioning.  But 
I  can  only  follow  on  this  head  the  estimates  of 
people  like  Mr.  Soetbeer  who  have  looked  into  the 
subject,  and  you  will  find  a  great  deal  about  it  in  these 
books  of  his  that  I  have  referred  you  to. 

502.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  would  summarise  the 
demand  of  Germany  in  this  way,  that  she  engaged  in 
two  reforms  at  the  same  time,  both  of  which  required 
gold,  one  a  monetary  reform,  another  a  banking 
reform ;  that  from  the  total  amount  of  gold  required 
for  those  two  purposes  we  should  deduct  in  the 
first  place  the  gold  recoined,  amounting  to  about 
5,000,000/.,  and  then  the  gold  that  was  exported 
between  1872  and  1876  ?— Between  1872  and  1885; 
that  goes  down  to  the  present  time. 

503.  Making  those  two  allowances,  your  general 
conclusion  b  that  the  demand  that  Germany  made 
upon  the  gold  stores  of  the  world  reached  about 
80,000,000/.  ?— About  80,000,000/.  in  round  figures 
is  the  sum  which  I  have  ai-rived  at. 

504.  Then  could  you  give  us  any  particulars  with 
r^ard  to  the  demand  of  the  United  States  ? — Then 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  I  have  looked  into 
that  subject  at  different  times,  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  I  have  come  is,  that  starting  from  the  year 
1875,  which  was  about  the  time  that  the  law  for 
resuming  specie  payments  in  the  United  States  was 
passed,  down  to  the  present  time,  the  United  States  has 
taken  gold  to  the  extent  in  round  figures  I  should 
calculate  of  about  100,000,000/.  sterling.  This  has 
constituted  an  entirely  new  demand  as  compared  with 
anything  that  wae  in  existence  before  that.  And  I 
may  say  that  there  seems  to  be  practically  little  doubt 
about  this  figure,  and  anyone  could  easily  follow  up 
the  calculation  in  this  way  :  If  you  take  the  production 
of  the  United  States  since  the  date  I  mentioned,  since 
1875,  yon  find  that  it  comes  to  about  75,000,000/. 
sterling,  and  then  you  find  when  yon  compare  the 
imports  and  exports  of  gold  bnllion  in  the  United 
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States,  that  on  balance  since  that  date  the  United  Mr.  R.  Oiffen. 

States    has    imported    from    other    countries    from 

30,000,000/.  to  3.'»,000,000/.  sterling,  or  rather  more. 

And  these  two  things  together  come  to  aboqt  exactly 

108,000,000/.  sterling,  which  the  United  States  would 

appear  to  have  absorbed  in  that  time.   That  is  one  mode 

of  calculating.     Then  I  observe  that  there  are  various 

estimates  by  the  United  States  authorities  themselves, 

the  Mint  authorities  and  others,  with  special  reference 

to  coin,  and  some  of  these  would  seem  to  show  that 

about  100,000,000/.  sterling  has  been  added  to  the 

coin  of  the  United  States.     I  prefer  myself  to  take 

the  simple  mode  of  calculating  what  the  production 

has  been  in  that  time,  and  the  balance  of  imports  and 

exports,  and  that  shows  that  the  United  States  has 

absorbed  certainly  about  105,000,000/.  to  1 10,000,000/. 

sterling,  and  this  was  an  entirely  new  demand. 

505.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Had  not  some  of  that  gold 
been  previously  exported  from  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  their  war  and  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  ? — That  is  quite  possible,  but  I  am  speaking 
with  reference  to  a  new  demand  as  compared  with  the 
period  just  immediately  before.  And  I  may  say  that 
from  1862  or  thereabouts  down  to  1875  the  balance 
of  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  shows 
that  the  United  States  exported  in  that  time,  on 
balance  I  am  speaking  of,  almost  exactly  the  whole 
amount  of  its  production.  There  is  no  record  as  far 
as  one  can  judge  of  any  part  of  the  production  of  that 
period  having  been  retained  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  apparently  an  equal  balance  between  the 
imports  and  exports,  so  that  from  1875  onwards  yon 
have  the  United  States,  which  previously  sent  away  all 
the  gold  it  produced,  not  only  taking  all  the  gold  it 
produced,  but  taking  something  from  the  outside  world 
as  welL  And  I  may  say,  as  a  matter  of  recollection,  as 
a  thing  that  was  perfectly  well  known,  that  in  several 
years  after  1875,  viz.,  1877  and  1878,  and  1879,  it  was 
quite  well  known  in  London  that  America  was  taking 
large  amoimts  of  gold  from  both  London  and  Paris. 
It  was  a  familiar  and  a  very  prominent  fact  in  the 
money  market  at  that  time. 

506.  (Chairman.)  Your  method  of  calculation 
would  be  partly  invalidated,  would  it  not.  by  any  use 
that  was  made  of  the  precious  metals  for  purposes 
other  than  coinage  in  the  United  States  ? — ^Yes ;  and 
that  is  a  point  which  seems  to  me  of  great  importance 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  It  is  very  easy  to  calcu- 
late in  the  way  that  I  have  done  what  the  demand  for 
the  United  States  has  been  in  that  time,  but  then  I 
have  tried  to  follow  it  up  in  this  way,.^where  is  the 
gold  which  has  gone  to  the  United  States  ?  This  is 
comparatively  a  new  figure  which  we  are  dealing  with, 
a  new  sum,  and  we  know  with  tolerable  certainty  that 
the  United  States  has  consumed  this  amount  in  some 
form  or  other,  but  when  you  come  to  look  into  the 
figures  again  all  that  you  can  see  of  it,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  is  about  50,000,000/.  sterling.  You  can  see 
that  the  reserves  in  the  United  States  Treasury  and  in 
the  chief  banks  in  the  United  States,  the  National 
banks,  have  increased  about  50,000,000/.  sterling. 
Before  that  they  were  about  25,000,000/.  or 
27,000,000/.  sterling,  and  now  they  are  about 
75,000,000/.  sterling,  showing  an  absorption  of 
50,000,000/.,  but  where  the  other  50,000,000/.  have 
gone  to,  I  confess  I  am  quite  unable  to  give  you 
any  idea.  If  you  go  to  the  United  Statetj — I  do  not 
know  if  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  can  tell  you  anything 
about  it,  but  I  was  there  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
found  there  was  no  gold  coin  in  circulation  at  all. 

507.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  had  one  eagle  given  me. 
I  was  in  a  shop  in  New  York,  and  I  had  it  given  me 
in  change  the  last  day  I  was  there  ? — I  had  the  same 
experience ;  I  only  had  one  gold  piece  all  the  time  I 
was  in  the  United  States,  and  ab  far  as  I  could  see,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  there  was  no  gold  in 
circulation,  so  that  if  it  was  not  in  the  banks,  where 
was  it  ?  Then  I  find  that  there  are  various  estimates 
by  the  authorities  in  the  United  States  as  to  what  has 
been  consumed  in  the  arts,  and  one  gentleman,  a  Mr. 
Mublemann,  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  makes  an 
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Mr.  R.  Giffen.  estimate  in  the  appendix  to  this  report  of  the  Secre- 

—         tary    to    the    Treasury    to    the    effect    that    about 

it  Not.  1866.    30,000,000/.  sterling  had  been  consumed  in  the  arts 

—       between  1873  and  1885.     I  think  in  about  12  years 

his  exact  figure  is  about  36,000,000/.  sterling,  or  as 
near  as  possible  3,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum.  And 
he  says  that  that  accounts  for  30,000,000/.  sterlmg  of 
the  difference,  and  t^t  the  whole  amount  of  gold  in 
circulation  in  the  United  States  as  distinguished  from 
what  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  and  the  banks 
is  about  20,000,000/.  sterling ;  but  whether  it  is 
20,000,000/.  sterling,  or  any  other  figure,  I  confess 
I  am  quite  unable  to  say. 

508.  (il/r.  Houldtworth.)  There  is  one  point  I  do 
not  fieel  quite  satisfied  about.  I  think  you  stated  that 
before  1875  the  exports  were  75,000,000/.  and  the 
imports  75,000,000/.  ?— No ;  what  I  stated  was,  I 
think,  that  before  1875  the  exports  on  baUnce  from 
the  United  States  were  equal  to  the  pritduction  at 
home. 

609.  Well,  the  production  was  75,000,000/.  ?— At 
that  time  it  would  be  about  75,000,000/. 

510.  And  then  75,000,000/.  was  exported,  I  under- 
stand ? — That  is  the  total  amount  for  the  years  from 
about  1862  to  1874  or  1875. 

611.  {Chairman)  So  that,  upon  the  Whole,  you 
base  your  view  of  the  demands  which  America  has 
made  upon  the  gold  of  the  world,  rather  upon  a  study 
of  the  balance  of  export  and  import,  than  upon  any 
consideration  of  the  actual  amount  of  coinage  in  the 
country,  or  the  balance  lying  at  the  banks  or  in  the 
Treasury? — I  may  say  that  it  is  based  upon  that 
consideration  mainly,  but  I  have  also  looked  into  the 
statements  of  the  different  authorities  in  the  United 
States,  because  they  give  different  calculations,  and 
that  is  the  result  of  It.  There  is  no  substantial 
difference  as  to  the  fact  of  that  amount  having  been 
absorbed  in  some  way,  but  then  some  of  the  authorities 
would  confiider  that  a  great  deal  of  it  has  practically 
been  taken  for  the  arts,  and  I  see  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  tliat  myself,  and  yet  I  am  not  able  to  say  precisely 
what  has  become  of  the  whde  amount  which  seems  to 
have  been  taken  by  the  United  States. 

612.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  estimates  made  by 
authorities  of  the  mint  of  America  are  based,  like 
your  own,  upon  a  comparison  of  exports  and  imports  ? 
— There  are  two  estimates  substantially  as  far  as  I  can 
judge ;  one  is  based  upon  a  statement  with  reference  to 
coin  only,  and  that  is,  they  show  the  coinage  of  the 
United  States  mint  for  the  period  that  I  have  been 
naming;  they  begin  there  in  1873  Then  they  deduct 
all  the  recoinage  in  that  time  ;  then  they  deal  with 
the  balance  of  imports  and  exports  of  coin  only,  and 
Uiat  shows  an  increuse  of  coin  amounting  to  about 
90,000,000/.  sterling  when  they  deal  with  the  subject 
in  that  way.  But  that  of  course  would  still  be  subject 
to  the  observation  that  a  part  of  that  coin  may  have 
been  used  in  the  arts.  Still  when  you  deal  with 
ooin  alone,  it  seems  to  show  an  increase  of  about 
90,000,000/.  sterling.  When  you  deal  with  ooin  and 
bullion  together  as  I  have  <lone,  it  seems  to  show  an 
increase  of  about  15,000,000/.  to  20,000,000/.  sterling 
more. 

513.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  there  any  estimate  in 
these  reports  of  the  quantity  of  gold  which  is  used  in 
California? — Not  specially,  but  Mr.  Miihlemann,  of 
the  Treasury,  seems  to  estimate  the  total  amount  in 
circulation  in  the  country  outside  of  the  banks  as  about 
20,000,000/.  sterling. 

514.  (Chairman)  But  how  does  he  get  at  that 
estimate  ? — How  he  gets  it  I  cannot  tell,  because  he 
does  not  go  into  detail.  But  still  there  is  that  diffi- 
culty that  you  do  not  see  the  coin  in  circulation. 

615.  But,  on  the  who1«,  yon  think  that  all 
these  lines  of  inquiry  point  to  a  sort  of  average  of 
100,000,000/. ;  that  we  may  take  that  without  much 
risk  of  error  as  the  demand  for  the  United  States  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.    That  is  a  new  demand. 

516.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  there  any  reason  why 
there  should  not  have  been  a  greater  demand  for  the 
arts  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  than 


before  ? — I  think  not  after  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  but  I  could  quite  imagine  that  at  the  time 
the  war  was  going  on,  a  time  of  great  pressure, 
it  would  have  been  almost  considered  bad  taste  to  wear 
ornaments  very  much,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and 
that  really  there  was  a  large  suspension  of  the  use  of 
the  precious  metals  in  the  arts  from  about  1 862  down 
to  about  1870.  I  should  think  that  is  extremely 
likely,  and  you  may  have  had  a  larger  use  of  the 
metid  in  the  arts  since  that  time. 

517.  {Chairman.)  Then  Holland  ?— Then  with  re- 
gain! to  Holland,  that  is  not  a  very  material  matter, 
because  Holland  is  not  a  large  coimtry,  and  is  not  a 
large  consumer  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  form  of 
coin  in  any  way.  But  the  change  in  Holland  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  sus- 
pended, and  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  whether  in 
point  of  fact,  since  then,  Holland  has  formally  adopted 
a  gold  standard  or  not. 

518.  Practically,  it  has  done  so  ? — The  practical 
effect  of  what  it  has  done  is  perhaps  the  same,  except 
that  as  the  old  coinage  of  silver  is  not  withdrawn, 
but  circulates  at  full  value  at  the  old  ratio,  less  gold 
is  used  than  if  there  had  been  a  more  complete  sub- 
etitution  of  gold  for  silver,  as  in  Germany.  The 
Scandinavian  countries  have  done  something  of  the 
same  kind,  but  I  have  not  formed  any  estimate  of  the 
exact  sum  all  these  countries  have  taken,  because  it  is 
not  a  very  large  amount  altogether. 

619.  Do  you  include  Java  in  Holland  ?  —  Java 
would  be  included,  because  Java  aaA  Holland  have 
exactly  the  same  currency. 

520.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Gold  is  freely  coined  in  Hol- 
land, I  think.  It  wotUd  be  coined  if  brought  to  the 
Mint  ? — ^Yes,  but  not  silver. 

521.  Java  has  a  gold  standard  ? — Yes,  but  not  gold 
currency  much. 

522.  {Chairman.)  Then  Italy  is  the  last  country? 
— Italy  had  compai-ativdy  a  recent  operation,  and 
Italy  raised  a  loan  of  16,000,000/.  sterling  to  enable 
her  t«  resume  specie  payments.  Practically  the 
whole  of  that  amount,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  was  taken  to  Italy,  and  has  not  come  back,  at 
least  not  to  any  material  extent. 

£23.  {Mr.  Birch.)  I  think  the  loan  was  20,000,000/., 
not  16,000,000/.  ? — I  think,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  it  was  16,000,000/.  effective.  It  may  have  been 
20,000,000/.  nominal.  In  any  case  the  gold  that 
was  taken  was  16,000,000/.  sterling.  [I  find,  accord- 
ing to  Burdett's  "Official  Intelligence,"  that  the 
issues  of  Rentes  at  the  time  in  question  were  about 
29,000,000/.  nominal,  the  issue  price  of  the  first  half 
being  90,  and  of  the  second  half  88,  but  the  effective 
amount  required  to  purchase  gold  for  resuming  specie 
payments  was  that  here  stated.] 

524.  {Chairman.)  For  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry, 
it  would  be  important,  would  it  not,  to  distinguish 
those  cases  in  which  the  new  demand  for  gold  has 
been  as  a  substitute  for  silver,  and  any  cases  where 
the  new  demand  for  gold  has  been  as  a  substitute  for 
paper? — I  am  not  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  of 
much  importance  for  what  you  are  doing  now. 

525.  Would  it  not  on  this  ground,  that  where  the 
new  gold  has  been  substituted  for  silver  it  has  not 
only  increased  tlie  demand  for  gold,  but  diminished 
the  demand  for  silver,  whereas  in  these  cases  where 
the  gold  was  required  as  a  substitute  for  paper  that 
second  result  has  not  followed  ? — I  think  we  shall 
oome  to  that  presently,  when  we  deal  with  silver,  but 
I  may  say  that,  as  &r  as  I  can  judge,  there  has  not 
been  as  yet  a  great  diminution  of  the  actual  demand 
for  silver,  as  compared  with  the  period  before  the 
fall  in  silver  commenced,  for  special  reasons.  I  may 
mention,  as  one  of  them,  that  part  of  the  reform  in 
the  United  States  was  the  abolition  of  fractional 
paper  currency,  which  took  place  about  the  same 
time  as  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  on 
that  head  alone,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  Bland 
dollars  which  the  United  States  has  been  coining,  the 
United  States  seem  to  have  coined  about  10,000,000/. 
sterling  of  silver  instead  of  fractional  currency. 
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526.  In  addition  to  the  Bland  dollars  ? — In  addition, 
so  1  do  not  think  the  point  is  so  very  material  as  to 
whether  the  new  demand  for  gold  has  arisen  through 
its  being  a  snbstitute  for  silver  or  in  some  other  way. 

527.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Have  you  any  information  with 
regard  to  Spain.  Spain  has  parted  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  taken  silver  in  its  place  ? — The  ques- 
tion would  be  whether  that  ib  a  new  demand,  whether 
Spain  has  not  always  been  practically  a  gold  standard 
country,  at  least  for  a  great  many  years. 

528.  But  the  gold  it  has  sent  away  haa  been 
replaced  by  silver ;  that  would  make  a  new  demand 
for  it  ? — Some  demand.     I  have  not  got  the  figures. 

529.  {Chairmcin.)  The  demands  you  have  heen 
describing  to  us  are  all  new.  Do  they  take  the  place 
of  any  demands  of  an  analogous  character  existing 
before  1861  ? — ^I  think  it  is  important  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  point,  that  although  they  are  new  as 
compared  with  the  period  just  before  1871 ;  yet,  if 
we  were  to  so  further  back,  we  should  find  that  the 
demand  for  gold  for  France  was  really  an  abnormal 
demand  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind.  That  is  to  say, 
between  1850  and  1-865,  France  took  an  immense 
amoimt  of  gold,  and  that  of  course  was  an  extra- 
ordinary demand.  I  am  merely  wishing  to  draw 
attention  to  the  point,  that  I  am  making  my  com- 
parison with  the  period  jnat  before'  1871,  when  that 
demand  for  gold  in  Fi-ance  had  ceased. 

530.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  demand  for  gold  in  France  ? — That  of  course 
is  a  very  familiar  fiict,  which  yon  will  find  in  many 
of  the  statements.  My  impression  is,  that  about 
220,000,000/.  sterling  was  coined  in  the  period  stated, 
bat  of  course  Uiat  is  a  figure  which  you  will  get 
very  easily  in  the  Bine  Books. 

531.  Over  a  period  of  15  years  ? — Over  a  period  of 
aboot  15  years,  and  curiously  enough,  although  that  to 
a  large  extent  arose  through  France  having  substituted 
gold  for  silver  in  its  money,  owing  to  the  bi-metallic 
arrangement,  yet  the  amount  of  silver  which  Franoe 
sent  away  was  very  much  less  than  that.  I  think  it 
was  only  about  75,000,000/.  sterling. 

532.  Then  the  conclusion  that  you  would  adopt  is, 
that  the  amount  of  gold  that  was  required  was  not 
simply  as  a  substitute  for  silver,  but  also  to  fill  up  the 
demand  for  coinage  existing  in  the  country  itseu  ? — 
I  think  that  has  been  the  case  to  some  extent  all 
through  these  years ;  that  there  has  been  a  growing 
demand  for  coinage  to  some  extent. 

533.  Through  increase  of  population  and  wealth  ? 
— Through  increase  of  population  and  wealth,  and 
that  when  a  country  has  made  a  change,  you  are  not 
to  estimate  the  demand  that  it  is  likely  to  make  by 
what  would  have  to  be  substituted,  but  by  the  new 
circumstances  altogether. 

534.  {Mr.  Birch.)  And  it  would  be  also  to  replace 
paper  ? — ^To  replace  paper  to  some  extent,  although 
how  far  any  paper  has  actually  been  displaced,  except 
in  Germany,  would  be  a  very  difficult  question  to 
decide.  I  do  not  think  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
has  been  much  diminution  of  paper  in  America  until 
now.  ]Sow  there  is  beginning  to  be  some  diminution 
of  the  bank  note  circulation,  and  its  place  b  being 
taken  by  gold,  and  to  some  extent  by  silver  certificates, 
but  I  do  not  think  you  can  say  that  since  1873  there 
has  been  any  material  diminution  of  the  paper  circula> 
tion  in  the  Pnited  States  though  it  is  less  of  an 
uncovered  circulation  than  it  was. 

535.  Silver  certificates  do  not  differ  except  in  name 
from  ordinary  bank  notes,  J  take  it  from  an  economic 
point  of  view  ? — From  an  economic  point  of  view, 
both  gold  and  silver  certificates  are  simply  bank  notes, 
with  the  important  difiierenco  that  they  are  absolutely 
represented  in  the  case  of  gold  by  a  fall  equivalent, 
and  in  the  case  of  silver,  at  the  present  market  price, 
not  by  a  full  equivalent. 

636.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  And  is  there  not  a  further 
difference  that  the  person  holding  a  silver  certificate 
cannot  demand  gold,  but  only  silver  ? — That  would  be 
a  material  difference  I  think  iu  point  of  law,  and  yet 
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not  so  material  as  things  stand  at  present  in  point  of  jUt.  Jt.  Giffm. 
econoouic  effect. 

537.  But  supposing  that  gold  left  the  country,  then 
it  would  be  material  ? — Then  it  might  become 
material  in  effect. 

538.  You  have  referred  to  the  previous  state  of 
things  in  France.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  that  the 
demand  iu  the  United  States  was  a  demand  which 
had  been  intermittent,  rather  than  an  absolutely  new 
demand  ?  The  United  States  had  been  a  gold  country 
before  the  war  ? — That  would  be  so  in  respect  of  the 
quality  of  the  demand,  but  I  think  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  United  States  stopped 
specie  payments  in  1860,  and  did  not  resume  till  1875, 
an  interval  of  15  yeare,  in  which  they  had  increased 
enormously  in  population  and  wealth,  the  quantity  of 
the  demand  in  that  time  had  become  entirely  different. 

539.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  And  before  they  stopped  cash 
payment  they  were  bi-metallic,  were  they  not? — 1 
believe  they  were  not  bi-metallic,  they  were  practically 
a  gold  coantry, 

540.  But  they  were  bi-metallic  at  a  ratio  of  1  to 
16  ? — A  ratio  existed. 

541.  Nobody  bought  silver  at  the  ratio  ? — ^No. 

542.  They  were  legally  bi-metallic,  but  practically 
gold  since  1834  ?— Yes. 

543.  {Chairman.)  But  there  was  no  alteration  of 
the  law  in  1834  was  there  ?— There  was  an  alteration. 
They  altered  the  ratio  then  from  15  to  1  to  16  to  1. 

544.  The  demands  on  the  gold  productive  powers 
of  the  world  which  you  have  described  to  us,  so 
far,  have  been  temporary  in  their  character,  that 
is  to  say,  they  have  been  required  to  make  a  great 
change  in  the  currency  r — To  a  very  large  extent 
they  have  been,  and  I  have  thought  it  might  be 
very  important  if  one  could  distinguish  what  has 
become  what  one  would  call  the  normal  demand  fi*om 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  the  transition, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  yet  too  netff  the  transition 
period  to  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  upon  this  head. 
I  should  say  that,  as  regards  the  United  States,  we 
might  consider  that  since  1880  all  the  demand  that  has 
existed  has  been  of  the  character  of  a  normal  demand, 
but  for  this  reason,  that  the  United  States  have  had 
so  much  trouble  with  the  artificial  character  of  the 
coinage  laws,  that  I  think  they  have  had  to  make 
special  demands  for  gold  more  than  perhaps  they 
otherwise  would  have  made,  to  guard  against  accidents, 
and  that  one  can  hardly  say  even  now  what  the 
normal  demand  for  the  United  States  is. 

545.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  May  there  not  be  another 
element  of  change  there,  arising  firom  the  p^ossibility 
that  if  the  present  bank  note  circulation  diminishes  in 
consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  United  States 
debt,  which  is  the  foundation  for  it,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  issue  more  notes,  and  to  have  further  gold  as  a 
reserve  against  these  notes  ? — That  is  part  of  the 
transitional  state  of  affairs  that  I  am  referring  to,  and 
we  do  not  know  what  the  legislation  will  be  with 
reference  to  these  points. 

546.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  not  possible  to  form  an 
estimate  of  what  the  normal  demand  of  the  gold 
circulation  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  ? — I  think  it  is 
extremely  difi&cult,  if  it  can  be  done  at  all. 

547.  If  it  could  be  done,  might  one  not  apply  the 
law  BO  discovered  with  regard  to  the  United  Kingdom 
without  any  very  great  risk  of  error  to  other  civilised 
countries? — Well,  I  think  it  cannot  be  done  very 
satisfactorily  for  this  reason,  that  the  circumstances 
are  always  changing,  and,  I  m&y  say,  that  in  these 
papers  that  I  have  referred  to  already,  and  which  I 
prepared  in  1872,  I  made  some  attempt  to  discover 
what  amount  had  been  going  into  circulation  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  That  is  to  say,  I  took  into  account 
the  coinage,  the  re-coinage,  the  surplus  of  exports 
over  imports  of  British  coin,  and  tried  to  arrive  at 
the  sum,  and  the  sum  I  arrived  at  in  that  time  was 
about  2,000,000/.  sterling  per  aimum  for  the  14  years 
ending  with  1872  or  1871,  2,000,000/.  steriing  per 
annum. 
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548.  Have  you  any  reason  to  diHtrust  that  esti- 
mate?— I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  reason  to 
distrust  that,  or  to  have  confidence  in  it,  except  that 
people  can  form  their  own  judgment  as  to  whether 
the  mode  described  is  a  proper  mode  of  doing  the  snm, 
and  judge  what  the  result  will  be.  I  have  had  no 
means  of  checking  it  in  any  way  from  any  other 
sources,  if  that  is  what  yon  mesm.  It  seems  to  me 
the  best  way  to  work  out  the  snm,  but  there  are 
absolutely  no  means,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  checking  it 
in  any  other  way  that  would  be  a  real  check. 
That  was  the  figure  which  I  arrived  at  then.  But  I 
could  not  say  tiiat  that  figure,  even  if  good  for  the 
United  Kingdom  some  years  ago,  would  represent  the 
normal  demand  in  recent  years  or  give  an  idea  of 
what  the  normal  demand  in  other  civilised  countries 
would  be.    The  circumstances  are  so  different. 

549.  {Mr.  Birch.)  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
you  had  taken  into  consideration  the  coinage  of 
Australia  ? — I  took  that  into  conedderation  in  this  way, 
that  I  first  took  the  figure  of  coinage ;  I  deducted  the 
re-coinage  from  that ;  then  I  took  the  figure  of  the 
surplus  imports  or  exports,  as  the  case  might  be,  of 
British  gold  coin  only,  and  I  arrived  at  a  sum  which 
seemed  to  be  the  amount  going  into  circulation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  exclusively, 

550.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  Over  what  number  of 
years  was  that  ? — ^About  14  years  from  1858  down  to 
the  end  of  1871,  and  you  will  find  aU  the  particulars 
of  it  in  the  series  of  articles  I  wrote  in  The  Economist 
in  1872. 

651.  {Mr.  Birch.)  One  very  important  element  to 
take  into  consideration,  and  one  very  difficult  for  you 
to  follow,  is  this:  Brazil  and  Portugal,  and  other 
countries  use  our  gold  coin  ? — That  tdl  appeared  in 
the  estimate  which  I  made,  because  that  api)eared  in 
connection  with  the  balance  of  imports  and  exports 
o^  British  gold  coin. 

552.  I  want  to  try  another  point.  You  cannot 
calculate  what  is  the  total  amount,  supposing  Portugal 
and  Brazil  to  become  very  flourishing.  You  cannot 
rely  on  the  calculations  you  nuule  10  or  15  years 
ago.  They  will  not  serve  now.  What  amount  of  that 
gold  may  remain  as  circulating  in  those  countries  ? — 
The  calculation  I  made,  the  one  I  have  been  referring 
to,  does  not  bear  on  that  point  at  all ;  it  simply  bears 
on  what  went  into  consumption  in  the  United  King- 
dom, but  I  may  say  that  the  figures  which  I  prepared 
altogether  did  show  what  went  on  balance  to  Portugal 
and  those  countries. 

553.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  Did  you  take  account  of 
imports  as  well  as  exports  ? — Bioth.  Imports  as  well 
as  exports. 

554.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  normal  demand  of 
any  country  for  coinage  consists  in  the  amount  re- 
quired to  make  up  for  wear  and  tear,  the  amount 
required  for  increased  coinage  as  wealth  and  popula- 
tion increased,  less  the  amount  saved  by  checks,  bills 
of  exchange,  and  other  similar  contrivances,  which 
may  come  into  use  in  the  period  ? — That  would  be  so, 
but,  of  course,  there  (re  so  many  elements  of  doubt 
that  you  cannot  be  sure  that  what  has  happened 
in  the  last  10  years,  is  what  ought  to  happen  in  the 
next  10 ;  there  are  so  many  elements  of  change. 

555.  Could  not  you  arrive  at  some  approximate 
estimate  on  the  lines  that  I  suggested  ?  We  know 
what  the  wear  and  tear  is,  do  we  not,  or  at  all  events 
we  have  a  conjecture  as  to  the  amount  of  wear  and 
tear  ? — The  wear  and  tear  is  very  inconsiderable,  and 
does  not  make  much  difference  in  the  subject. 

55G.  In  a  country  like  England  the  banking 
iiMiilities  and  other  methods  of  economising  coin  have 
not  increased  very  much  within  the  last  20  years, 
have  they  ?  —  I  do  not  think  that,  effectively,  any 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  that  way  would 
have  much  bearing  on  this  question. 

557.  So  that  all  the  additional  coin  that  we  have 
required  must  have  been  to  make  up  for  the  small 
amount  of  wear  and  tear,  and  for  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  population  ? — And  also  to  make  up  for  any  void 
that  may  have  been  caused  in  the  coinage  through  what 


may  have  been  taken  for  use  in  the  arts  which  we  do 
not  know  about.  And  then,  of  course,  I  may  say  that 
with  reference  to  that  calculation  it  is  subject  to  the 
great  difficulty  that  when  you  comQ  to  reason  finely 
about  it,  to  aim  at  minute  accuracy,  and  apparently 
something  like  minute  accuracy  is  necessary,  you  have 
not  the  means  necessary  for  a  sure  result.  The  figures 
you  arrive  at  are  so  small  compared  to  the  large  figures 
of  imports  and  exports  from  which  you  may  make  your 
calculation  that  the  margin  of  uncertainty  with  regard 
to  these  imports  and  exports  themselves  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  a  good  deal  the  value  of  the 
calculation  unless  you  can  check  it  in  some  other 
way. 

558.  {Mr.  Birch.)  I  think  you  said  that  there  had 
been  no  material  alteration  in  the  banking  facilities. 
Don't  you  think  that  cheques  are  very  much  more  in 
use  now  than  they  were  some  10  or  15  years  ago,  and 
are  applied  to  much  smaller  amounts ;  and  they  take 
the  place  of  gold  ? — One  may  admit  all  that,  but  the 
question  is  one  of  degree.  It  seems  to  me  that  cheques 
would  compete  more  with  bank  notes  than  with  gold, 
but  that  is  one  of  the  points  one  would  like  informa- 
tion about,  instead  of  theorising  about  it. 

559.  Formerly  nobody  drew  a  cheque  under  51., 
but  now  |ieople  think  nothing  of  drawing  a  cheque 
for  1/.  It  is  constantly  done? — I  have  given  some 
attention  to  that,  and,  I  think,  if  it  is  considered  for  a 
little  while,  what  the  extent  of  that  change  might  be, 
and  that  it  affects  the  habits  chiefly  of  a  small  class  by 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  then  I  do  not 
know  how  far  you  would  make  a  saving  in  lioin  by 
the  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  cheques  have 
been  used  in  that  way,  compared  with  what  was  the 
case  before.  I  think  one  might  say,  at  the  same  time, 
with  reference  to  that,  that  you  have  had  coin 
economised  by  means  of  postal  notes,  and  things  of 
that  kind,  perhaps,  to  some  extent ;  but,  looking  to  the 
country  generally,  and  considering  how  much  wealtli 
has  increased  in  the  same  time,  it  would  seem  to  me 
very  doubtful  whether  there  has  been  much  practical 
diminution  in  the  necessity  for  using  coin  in  the 
interval  as  compared  with  the  general  extent  to  which 
coin  was  used  before. 

560.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that 
the  gold  coins^e  during  the  last  four  years  has  been 
very  small  in  comparison  with  former  years? — I 
think  one  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  which  I  made 
in  1872  is  to  show  that  if  we  look  at  what  happened 
up  to  that  time  for  the  14  years  before,  and  what  has 
happened  in  the  15  years  since,  we  can  say  that,  taking 
the  same  figures  for  our  information,  the  amount  of 
coin  going  into  circulation  has  been  less  since  1872 
than  it  was  before  that,  and  in  the  last  five  years  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  no  amount  has  been  going 
into  circulation  at  all.  In  the  past  year  it  has  been 
coming  out  of  circulation. 

561.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Kotwithstanding  the  great 
increase  in  wealth  and  population,  and  commerce  ? — 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  happened. 

562.  {Chairman.)  But  would  not  that  point  con- 
clusively to  the  fact  that  there  must  have  been  some 
substitution  for  gold  in  the  way  of  cheques  ? — Not 
conclusively.  There  may  have  been  other  changes.  I 
would  not  like  to  go  into  the  question  of  what  the 
explanation  may  be,  but  there  is  undoubtedly  the  fact 
that,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  figures,  there 
has  been  a  change  since  1872  as  compared  with  the 
period  just  before  that. 

563.  {Mr.  Houldsworth.)  Have  you  made  a  similar 
calculation  since  1872  to  that  which  you  did  before 
1872  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  shows  how  one  forgets, 
that  when  I  made  up  some  tables  for  the  Commission 
on  Trade,  I  thought  I  was  going  to  arrive  at  the 
same  thing,  and  gave  directions  for  its  being  done ; 
but  I  found  that  one  important  point  had  slipped 
out,  and  that  was  that  I  did  not  allow  for  the  re- 
coinage,  and  if  you  look  at  the  table  for  the  United 
Kingdom  which  your  Secretary  has  been  good  enough 
to  prepare  for  you,  and  which  continues  these  tables 
which  I  prepared  lor  the  Trade  Depression  Commis- 
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siou,  you  will  find  that  the  first  five  columns  of  it 
relate  to  the  amount  of  gold  coined,  the  net  imports  or 
exports  of  British  gold  coin,  and  the  amount  coined  plus 
the  excess  of  imports  or  mmm  the  excess  of  ezpoi'ts. 
These  are  substantially  the  same  figures  that  I  used 
before  1872,  but  the  re-coinage  is  omitted.  Still 
allowing  about  1,000,000/.  annually  for  the  re-coinage, 
one  can  make  a  comparison  with  the  period  before  1872 
and  the  period  since.  Tou  will  find  that  in  1860-64 
the  balance  that  appeared  to  be  going  into  circulation, 
but  not  deducting  the.  re-coinage  as  we  ought  tq  do, 
was  2,300,000/.;  in  lWd-69  it  was  2,800,000/. 

564.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Out  of  the  Mint  ?— No,  from  all 
sources.  In  1870-74  it  was  2,760,000/.  In  1875-79 
the  figure  is  1,608,000/.,  and  in  1880-84  it  is  871,000/., 
so  that  you  have  practically  before  1872,  on  these 
figures,  very  nearly  8,000,000/.  sterling,  or  deducting 
for  resxtinage,  you  would  get  the  same  figure  that  I 
gave  before,  about  2,000,000/.  sterling,  but  since  1872 
the  net  sum  annually  added  to  the  coinage  has  been 
much  less,  and  lately  it  has  been  a  minus  quantity. 

565.  {Mr.  Houldsworth.)  If  there  was  1,000,000/. 
of  re-coinage,  and  you  deduct  that  from  the  2,760,000/. 
of  1870-74,  the  result  is  about  1 ,760,000/.  ?— It 
becomes  something  less  than  2,000,000/.  Then  in 
the  following  five  years  it  would  become  something 
less  than  1,000,000/.,  about  600,000/.  only,  and  in 
the  five  years  ending  1884  it  would  be  less  than 
nothing. 

566.  {Chairman^  These  figures  give  you  the 
coinage  fin>m  all  sources,  don't  they  ? — ^The  coinage 
from  all  sources.  I  take  the  coinage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  add  or  deduct  the  excess  of  imports  or 
exports  of  British  gold  coin,  and  that  gives  you 
what  comes  into  circulation  &oro  all  sources  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

567.  Do  you  think  we  could  find  some  method  by 
which  we  could  estimate  the  normal  increase  of  the 
demand  for  gold,  and  the  abnormal  demand  consequent 
on  the  fact  that  certain  countries  have  adopted  a  gold 
standard  ?  —  I  think  there  is  a  difficulty  with  any 
country,  even  with  regard  to  the  United  Kingdom ; 
but  I  think  as  regards  the  new  countries  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  the  United  States  especially,  that  it  is 
impossible,  for  another  reason,  that  there  has  not 
been  time  to  show  what  the  normal  demand  is, 

568.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  Mr.  Sauerbeck  professes  to 
give  it  in  his  paper.  He  professes  to  show  the 
increased  demand  for  gold  arising  solely  from  those 
countries  that  have  introduced  gold,  at  page  4  ? — I 
have  read  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  paper  ;  but  this  is  a  subject 
with  which  I  have  been  very  familiar,  and  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Sauerbeck  addresses  himself  to  this  special 
point.  The  subject  is  most  difficult  and  you  cannot 
easily  get  round  the  difficulties. 

5^.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  think  there  is  a 
normal  demand  for  the  metal  as  standard  ? — Strictly 
speaking,  there  is  a  demand  which  you  might  say 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain~prices  and  wages  in 
a  county  in  equilibrium,  all  other  things  remaining 
unchanged ;  but  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
obtain,  practically,  an  estimate  of  what  that  demand 
ia,  is  statistically  a  very  difficult  question.  That  is, 
as  I  understand,  the  point  which  we  have  been 
discussing,  that  theoretically  there  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  things  such  a  demand,  but  whether  you  can 
identify  it  in  the  concrete  with  any  particular  figure 
is  a  very  different  question. 

570.  And  of  course  the  amount  that  any  country 
takes  in  any  particular  year  will  be  affected  by  the 
demand  in  other  countries  ? — It  would  necessarily  be 
affected  by  the  demand  in  other  countries ;  but  then, 
if  you  speak  of  it  theoretically,  you  assume  that  the 
demand  in  other  countries  is  also  in  a  normal  con- 
dition, and  this  would  enable  you  to  say  what  the 
normal  demand  in  a  particular  country  is. .  But  of 
course  in  point  of  fact,  and  this  is  the  real  difficulty 
of  tiie  subject,  all  things  are  changing,  not  only  in 
oar  country  but  in  every  country,  and  that  makes  it 
difficult  to  find  a  concrete  figure  that  you  can  identify 
with  your  tbeoretical  idea. 


571.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  And  your  assumption  is  that    Mr.  R.  Oiffen. 

the  demand  is  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  prices,  

wages,  and  so  on  remain  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  ? —    ^*  ^°'^'  '"**• 
And  that  population  remains  in  equilibrium,  or  at 

least  that  you  must  allow  for  a  constant  increase  of 
population. 

572.  {Chairman.)  Then  there  has  been,  as  you 
arc  aware,  a  large  demand  for  gold  for  India  since 
1871.  Do  you  regard  that  as  of  importance? — 
There  is  no  doubt  of  its  importance  in  many  ways,  but 
when  I  was  considering  the  subject  I  did  not  consider 
it  so  specially  important  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular point,  because  the  demand  for  India  has  not 
changed  in  character  a^  understand ;  it  is  more  a 
question  of  degree.  The  kind  of  demand  for  India 
was  in  existence  before  1871,  as  well  as  since  then, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  real  amount  of  the 
demand  for  India,  as  compared  with  the  period  before 
1871,  has  been  somewhat  less.  I  think  it  may  be 
interesting  to  state  the  exact  figures,  as  your  secretary 
has  prepared  them  for  you  in  that  table  with  reference 
to  British  India.  It  appears  from  that,  that  in  the 
five  years  ending  1855  the  not  imports  of  gold 
into  India  were  about  1,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum ; 
in  the  five  years  ending  1860  the  net  imports  were 
3,200,000/.  per  annum  ;  in  the  five  years  ending  1865 

the  net  imports  were  7,000,000/.  slerliug  per  annum,  / 

and  in  the  five  years  ending  1870  the  net  imports  were 

about  5,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum ;  in  the  following 

five  years,  that  is  ending  1875,  the   amount  is  only 

2,300,000/.  per  annum ;  in  the  five  years  ending  1880 

the  amount  is  only  about  600,000/.  per  annum,  and 

in  the  last  five  years  the  figure  has  got  up  again, 

and  is  4,700,000/.  per  annum,  and  in  1885-86,  which 

is  the  last  of  all,  the  figure  is  2,760,000/.  per  annum, 

so  that  although   the  amount  in  the  last   15  years 

has  been  considerably  less  than  in  the  15  years  before 

that,  yet  you  cannot  say  that  the  demand  for  India 

has  changed  in  character  at  all.     There  has  been  a 

large  demand  for  India  at  both  times,  and  I  do  not 

think  that  that  makes  much  difference  in  the  question 

we  have  had  before  us  of  the  extraordinary  demands. 

The  diminution  in  what  India  has  taken  is  not  a  very 

material  set-off  to  the  extraordinary  demands  for  other 

countries. 

572a.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  largest  amount  of  gold 
that  India  took  was  simultaneous  with  the  largest 
amount  of  sUver  which  she  took  ? — That  would  be  so. 
Of  course  that  bears  on  a  different  point.  I  am  merely 
speaking  about  demands  for  gold. 

573.  And  both  were  simultaneous  with  a  very  great 
increase  of  exports  over  imports  ? — I  have  not  pre- 
pared myself  on  that  point,  but  I  daresay  that  would 
be  so. 

574.  {Mr.  Uaibour.)  These  figures  refer  only  to 
imports  and  exports  by  sea  ? — I  assume  that  that  is 
so,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  trade  of  India  by  the 
land  frontier  is  very  material.  It  may  be  with  refe- 
rence to  bullion,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  with  reference 
to  other  matters. 

575.  But  are  you  aware  that  there  was  in  former 
years  a  certain  amount  of  import  of  gold  across 
the  frontier  coming  down  from  the  direction  of 
Central  Asia  ? — I  have  not  looked  into  that  at  all. 
It  may  be  material,  but  that  would  hardly  come  into 
our  question  at  all,  because  the  gold  in  question  never 
comes  into  the  general  markets  of  the  world,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  in  any  shape  or  form. 

576.  But  if  India  were  supplied  with  gold  from 
Central  Asia  she  would  not  import  so  much  by  sea  ? — It 
would  have  a  special  effect  as  regards  India,  and  that 
might  ultimately  affect  all  those  questions  that  we  are 
considering,  but  it  would  not  have  much  concern  with 
the  special  point  that  I  have  been  dealing  with,  and 
that  ia  the  extraordinary  demands  for  gold  that  come 
into  the  general  markets  of  the  world,  and  whether 
these  are  set  off  in  any  way  by  the  diminution  of  the 
demand  for  India. 

577.  I  merely  wanted  to  get  the  fact  as  regards 
India.  The  amount  is  not  known,  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  ia  large,  the  amount  that  now  comes  in 
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Mr.  R.  Oiffm.  in  that  way,  but  it  is  to  some  extent  cominjg  in  ? — I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  on  that  special  point. 

26  Nov.  1886.  678.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  knows,  but  I  have 
seen  Russian  coins  and  Bolchara  coins  in  India,  and 
know  they  do  come  down  flrom  Central  Asia  ? — I  can 
understand  that  would  be  so. 

579.  Gold  is  a  luxury  in  India;  it  is  not  the 
standard.  I  suppose  the  amount  imported  depends  very 
much  on  the  means  of  the  people  to  pay  for  gold  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  that  all  through  that  is  a  material 
point  with  reference  to  this  question,  viz.,  the  cost  of 
production  at  which  things  are  obtained. 

580.  There  is  one  point  on  which  I  should  like  to 
get  your  opinion.  When  the  value  of  silver  began  to 
rail  off,  to  a  native  of  India  it  appeared  that  gold  was 
rising.  He  bought  his  gold  with  rupees,  and  to  him 
it  would  appear  that  gold  was  rising.  If  you  take 
those  figures  you  will  find  that  whoa  the  exchuige 
&lls  the  import  of  gold  falls  off  temporarily.  For 
example,  it  fell  very  much  in  1878-79.  There  was 
actuaUy  a  net  export.  In  1885-86  yon  will  find  again 
a  very  small  import.  I  would  ask  you  whether  a  rise 
in  the  value  of  gold  as  compared  with  silver  appears 
for  a  time  to  check  the  import  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
express  an  opinion  on  that  point  without  examining 
the  facts,  but  I  should  say,  as  i-egards  India,  that 
probably  the  gold  goes  there  iu  those  years  in  which 
the  people  are  well  off,  and  that  it  goes  in  burger 
quantities  than  at  other  times.  Whether  the  dif- 
ference in  price  apparently  made  by  taking  the 
exchange  at  a  particular  moment  would  affect  tilie 
demand  in  India  I  really  could  not  say. 

581.  {Mr.  Birch.)  But  is  it  not  clear  that  as  they 
pay  in  their  currency,  which  is  silver  of  course,  they 
would  pay  more  silver  for  the  gold? — Yes,  bat  just 
as  they  pay  more  for  everything  else  if  it  maintains 
the  same  relation  to  gold  that  it  did.  No  doubt  the 
supposition  is,  that  a  tall  in  the  exchansce  temporarily 
checks  the  imports  of  every  kind  into  India,  and 
stimulates  the  exports.  As  lar  as  I  understand,  that 
is  only  a  temporary  process,  and  not  a  very  lasting 
one. 

582.  {ChtArman.)  You  have  now  given  us  a 
general  survey  of  the  additional  demand  upon  the 
gold  resources  of  the  world  during  the  last  few  yean. 
Can  you  next  give  us  a  similar  survey  with  regard 
to  the  diminution  of  the  demand  for  silver,  or  of 
the  area  of  the  demand  for  silver  during  the 
same  period? — Well,  I  think  that  with  regurd  to 
silver  I  have  put  the  phrase  in  the  notes  I  have  given 
yon,  "  a  diminution  of  the  area  of  employment,"  so  as 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  reidly  two 
points  involved,  and  these  are  that  you  might  hav«.a 
certain  diminution  of  the  area,  and  not  much  dimina- 
tion  of  the  effective  demand,  or  vice  veriA.  And 
with  reference  to  the  diminution  of  the  areft.xif 
employment  for  silver,  the  most  important  event, 
of  course,  of  these  years  in  one  way  has  been  the 
change  in  Germany,  which  substituted  gold  for 
silver  as  its  standaixl,  and  the  result  of  which  was 
that  not  only  did  the  demand  for  silver  in  Germany,  to 
keep  things  going  there,  cease,  but  dermany  for  a 
time  had  a  certain  amount  of  silver  to  selL  I  think 
about  30,000,000/.  sterling  in  all  was  the  sum  that  was 
sold.  That  is  the  more  important  of  the  events  as 
regards  silver.  Then  the  next  event  was,  of  comae, 
the  suspension  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the 
Latin  union,  and  that  operated  not  to  diminish  the 
actual  employment  for  ulver  as  compared  with  what 
had  been  in  existence  before  1872,  but  a  possible 
employment  which  might  have  come  into  existence 
if  the  law  had  not  changed.  I  think  that  is  necessary 
to  explain  exactly  what  happened  in  regard  to 
France. 

583.  You  mean  that  France  being  a  bi-metallic 
country  it  is  impossible  to  say  for  any  given  period  of 
years  beforehand  whether  its  currency  will  be  chiefly 
gold  or  chiefly  silver.  That  necessarily  depends  up<ni 
the  oscillation  produced  by  the  demands  of  other 
countries  ? — That  is  so,  and,  in  point  of  practice,  just 
before  1871-72  neither  France  nor  the  Latin  conven- 


tion countries  had  been  large  consumers  of  silTer 
imMStically.  They  were  practically,  I  should  say, 
gold  oouutriee  at  that  time,  and  they  had  not  be^ 
large  consumers  of  silver  practically.  I  think  that  to 
some  extent  before  1872,  according  to  these  tables 
which  your  secretary  has- prepared,  France  was  practi- 
cally taking  silver  for  a  very  few  years ;  but  if  you  go 
back  a  little  farther  you  wiU  find,  according  to  toe 
table,  that  down  to  the  end  of  1864  there  was  an 
excess  of  exports  of  silver  from  France,  and  that  had 
been  going  on  from  about  1850,  and  France  altogether, 
instead  of  being  a  consumer  of  silver,  was  really  a 
seller  of  silver,  and  it  disposed  of  about  75,000,000/. 
sterling.  But  then  after  1865,  inclusive,  the  tide 
seems  to  have  turned,  and  France  was  beginning  to 
take  back  silver  again,  and  the  average  import  in 
186&-69  was  8,600,000/.  per  annum.  In  1870-74 
this  had  risen  to  about  5,500,000/.  sterling  per 
annum.  But  part  of  that,  of  course,  was  the  laxge 
import  in  1874,  when  the  fall  in  silver  had  com- 
menced, and  which,  in  fact,  was  the  occasion  which 
induced  the  French  Government  to  suspend  the 
coinage  of  silver.  What  surprises  me  to  find  is,  that 
in  the  following  five  year«,  notwithstanding  the  sus- 
pension of  the  coinage,  France  actually  imported 
5,000,000/.  sterling  of  silver  per  annum,  and  even  in 
the  five  years,  1880  to  1884,  France  imported  very 
nearly  1,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum,  so  that  although 
you  had  a  diminution  technically  of  the  area  of 
silver,  and  probably  of  the  demand  for  it  as  com- 
pared with  what  the  demand  would  have  been  if 
France  had  continued  bi-metallic,  yet,  in  point  of 
foct,  if  you  take  the  15  years  from  1870,  and  compare 
them  with  the  15  years  before,  you  will  find  that  the 
practical  diminution  in  the  demand  for  silver  in 
France,  and  I  suppose  it  has  been  the  same  in  other 
Latin  couiitries,  has  not  been  sensible  at  all.  There  . 
has  been  that  change  in  the  area  of  the  employment 
I  have  described,  but  no  practical  diminution  of  the 
actual  demand  for  silver. 

584.  Then  your  general  condusion  is  that,  as  far 
M  Europe  is  concerned,  gold  has  been  more  required, 
but  silver  has  not  been  lees  required  ? — I  think,  as  far 
as  that  goes,  that  the  diminution  of  the  area  of 
employment  for  silver  has  not  amounted  practically 
to  a  great  deal,  but  this  does  not,  of  course,  alter  the 
fact  U>at  a  gzeat  alteration  has  been  made  by  the 
suspension  of  free  coinage  by  the  Latin  convention 
countries,  with  reference  to  the  possible  demand 
which  m^ht  have  come  from  the  Latin  countries. 

585.  The  amount  of  which  must  necessarily  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture  ? — I  think  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, and  I  think,  with  r^erence  to  this  question,  that 
probably  it  would  have  made  a  conraderable  difference 
in  the  demand  for  silver,  but  not  much  in  the  demand 
for  gold. 

586.  Before  we  go  to  America,  and  before  we  leave 
the  Latin  union,  may  I  put  this  further  question  to 
yon.  The  operation  of  the  bi-metallic  system  in 
France  would  have  tended  to  drive  out  the  dearer 
metal,  and  as  from  other  causes  gold  would  have 
become  the  dearer  metal,  probably  the  whole  cir- 
culation of  France  would  have  been  silver  if  she 
had  still  remained  a  bi-metallic  country  ? — I  think' the 
point  is  quite  clear,  but  what  I  should  like  to  say 
with  reference  to  it  is  that  it  does  not  follow  that 
although  the  silver  in  France  was  displaced  by  gold 
after  1850,  that  therefore  if  France  beoomes  bi-metallic 
silver  would  displace  the  gold  to  the  same  extent 
now.  That  raises  really  a  very  important  question  of 
theory  which  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  go  into  at  this 
moment.  Gold,  as  it  seems  to  me  in  former  times, 
circulated  very  much  as  what  is  called  monetary  mer- 
chandise, even  in  bi-metallic  and  in  silver  countries, 
and  it  might  so  eondnne  to  circulate  if  France  wvn 
again  to  becopie  bi-metallic  We  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  stock  of  gold  in  France  is,  and  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  very  nice  and  intricate  catettlaticm  indeed 
how  mnch  silver  would  be  required  to  go  to  Franoe 
to  displace  the  amount  of  gold  necessary  to  establish 
silver  as  the  sole  standard. 
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587.  {Sir  T.  Ibrrer.)  But  I  suppose  we  may  go 
this  length,  that  if  the  Latin  Union  had  not  suspended 
their  coinage  orsil'.'er  a  larger  amount  of  silver  would 
have  been  employed  in  those  countries  ? — Probably  a 
certain  amount  of  silver,  but  other  events  might  have 
happened,  and  you  might  have  had  a  less  demand  for 
silver,  probably,  in  the  United  Statec. 

588.  {Chairman.)  That  brings  us  to  the  United 
States.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  the  Com- 
mission in  regard  to  them  ? — I  have  simply  to*  call 
attention  to  the  coinage  of  silver  in  connexion  Trith 
the  Bland  Act,  which  has  been  going  on,  amounting 
nearly  to  5,000,000/.  sterling  for  almost  10  years,  I 
think.  It  amounts  to  very  nearly  50,000,000/. 
sterling — the  silver  that  has  been  coined  in  this  way 
in  the  United  States. 

589.  It  need  not  by  law  be  more  than  2,000,000 
dollars  a  month  ? — A  minimum  of  2,000,000  dollars 
and  a  maximum  of  4,000,000  dollars  per  month,  and 
2,000,000  dollar3  a  month  is  about  4,800,000/.  per 
annum.     They  must  coin  that  amount. 

590.  They  have  never  exceeded  the  minimum  ? — 
They  have  never  exceeded  it,  I  believe.  Well,  that 
is  a  new  demand  for  the  United  States  of  a  very 
special  character  for  silver,  which  I  think  may  be 
fairly  set  oS  against  any  diminution  of  the  area  of 
employment  in  other  directions  as  far  as  the  actual 
use  of  the  metal  has  been  concerned. 

591.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  heard  it  suggested  in  the 
United  States  that  this  action  of  the  Government  with 
r^;ard  to  silver  had,  on  the  whole,  the  effect  of 
rather  depressing  than  raising  the  market,  and  veiy 
possibly  if  they  had  let  silver  alone  the  supply  and 
the  demand  would  have  accommodated  themselves, 
and  the  price  would  have  been  higher? — That  is  a 
question  that  I  should  feel  great  difficulty  in  going 
into. 

592.  The  fact  of  this  extnumlinary  demand  stimu- 
lated the  supply  ? — These  are  all  very  difficult  matters 
indeed  to  go  into  on  questions  of  fact. 

592a.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since 
1878  the  general  course  of  the  silver  market  has  been 
downward  ?  —  No  doubt  the  general  course  of  the 
silver  market  has  been  downwards. 

593.  Notwithstanding  that  the  United  States 
Government  have  absorbed  nearly  5,000,000/.  per 
annum  of  silver  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  all  that,  but  I 
am  merely  mentioning  what  the  broad  tacts  appear  to 
me  with  reference  to  what  the  actual  demand  ior 
sQver  has  been. 

594.  {Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  could  now  give 
us  the  figures  with  regard  to  India  ?  —  Of  course 
the  figures  with  reference  to  India  are  another 
great  element  in  the  silver  question.  What  has  been 
already  stated  with  regard  to  gold  is  true  of  this, 
that  India  and  the  eastern  countries  generally  have 
made  no  chwige  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
enq[>loyment,  that  they  still  are  countries  with  a  silver 
currency,  and  using  silver  now  just  as  they  were 
before  1 872 ;  but,  of  course,  in  point  of  fact,  the  amount 
of  silver  going  to  India  during  the  last  15  years,  I 
Aitdc,  has  not  been  quite  so  great  as  it  was  in  the 
15  years  before  that.  But  that  does  not  arise  from 
aay  change  with  reference  to  the  area  of  the  em[doy^ 
ment  of  silver ;  it  is  actually  a  change  with  reference 
to  the  practical  consumption,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
in  this  question  it  ought  to  be  a  set-off  to  the  other 
matters.  There  has  been  no  change  legally,  but 
practically  there  has  been  a  less  demand  than  what 
there  was  in  the  previous  1 5  years.  I  think  that  in 
the  previous  15  years,  from  1855  to  1870,  you  may 
say  that  the  annual  demand  for  India  was  very  nearly 
10,000,000/.  sterling  of  silver.  I  suppose  10,000,000 
tens  of  rupees  would  be  the  strictly  correct  language 
to  use..  But  at  that  time.  ludia. was  receiving  sibrev 
^m  France.  It  was  receiving  a  great  deal  of  the 
silver  that  was  displaced  from  France. 

SQ6.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  At  the  time  of  the  cotton 
fiunine  and  all  that  period  ? — At  the  lime  of  the 
cotton  :hkmine  and  all  that  period. 
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596.  {Chairman.)  During  that  period  the  total  Mr.R.Giffen. 
received  was  10,000,000/.,  but  India  was  receiving 
from  other  quarters  ? — From  1872  to  1875  the  annual 
amount  India  was  receiving  was  3,000,000/.  sterling 
annually.  That  was  just  before  the  drop  in  silver. 
Since  then,  in  1875-80,  the  annual  amount  has  been 
7,0(X),000/.  sterling,  and  in  1 880-5  the  annual  amount 
was  6,000,000/.  sterling,  and  in  !  885-86  the  amount 
has  been  very  nearly  12,000,000/.  sterling,  so  that, 
although  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  last  1 5  years 
compared  with  the  previous  15  years,  there  has  been 
no  change  in,  what  I  may  call,  the  legal  position  of 
India  with  reference  to  the  matter ;  and,  practically, 
the  Indian  demand  has  been  a  very  large  one,  so  that 
there  is  no  set-off  very  much  I  think  to  what  I  have 
said  with  respect  to  the  diminution  of  the  area  of 
employment  for  silver. 

597.  Then  China  ?— Then  with  reference  to  China 
I  have  put  in  a  table  which  you  have  in  your  hands, 
which  seems  to  show  that  although  China  is  usually  a 
country  which  exports  silver,  yet  since  1875  if  you 
look  at  the  table  you  will  find  that  there  is  an  excess 
of  imports  of  silver  in  almost  every  year.  In  1875 
the  excess  of  imports  is  2,0<X),000/.  sterling  ;  in  1876, 
3,800,000/. ;  in  1877,  5,800,000/. ;  1878,  3,200,000/. ; 
in  1879  and  1880  there  is  no  balance  one  way  or  the 
other;  in  1881  the  excess  of  imports  is  1,500,000/. ; 
1882  there  is  a  slight  balance  the  other  way ;  1883 
the  excess  of  imports  is  1,200,000/.;  in  1884  the 
excess  of  imports  is  2,100,000/. ;  so  that  China  from 
being  a  country  exporting  silver,  as  was  the  Case  just 
before  the  drop  in  silver  has  since  then  been  a  country 
importing  silver  on  balance.     {See  Appendix  III.,  F.) 

598.  Concurrently  with  the  export  of  gold  ? — 
Concurrently  with  the  export  of  gold,  as  we  have  seen ; 
hat,  on  the  whole,  China  has  taken  more  silver  of  late 
years  than  it  did  before. 

599.  {Mr.  Birch.)  But  did  she  take  gold  at  the 
same  time  tliat  she  took  talver  ? — I  do  not  think  for 
many  years,  according  to  that  statement  which  I  put 
in,  China  has  been  importing  gdd  upon  balance.  It 
has  almost  been  uniformly  an  exporting  country.  {See 
Appendix.) 

600.  Then  she  would  receive  the  silver  as  the 
balance  of  her  trade  ? — ^In  what  way  precisely  she 
has  been  receiving  the  silver  of  late  years  I  oould  not 
say  without  knowing  something  of  what  the  trade  of 
China  is. 

'601.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  give  us  any  oon- 
joptural  estimate  of  what  proportion  of  the  silver  that 
goes  to  India  goes  there  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  the  currency,  and  what  goes  there  for  the  purpose 
of  being  hoarded,  and  practically  disappearing  from 
the  world's  use  altogether? — I  should  like  to  see 
some  evidence  from  Indian  authorities  upon  that  head. 
My  own  impression  is,  that  the  amount  actively  in 
circulation,  of  silver,  is  probably  very  small.  I  would 
not  like  to  say  how  much  it  is,  but  that  is  my 
impression, — that  there  are  many  parts  of  India,  qs  I 
understand,  which  are  almost  in  a  state  of  bfuter  and 
very  many  parts  where  the  chief  currency  is  copper, 
and  that  the  use  of  silver  is  very  largely  in  the  large 
towns  of  India;  and  altogether  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  amount  actively  in  circulation  anything 
approaches  the  sum  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
corned  in  India. 

602.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  The  land  revenue  is  the  chief 
portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Government  of  India, 
and  it  is  paid  by  the  cultivators  all  over  the  country 
in  rupees ;  are  you  aware  of  that  fact  ? — I  could  quite 
understand  that  that  might  be  the  case,  and  that  the 
sUver  was  used!  for  some  very  special  payments,  and 
yet  not  used  generally;  that  the  copper  currency 
might  be  the  real  currency  that  was  used  in  the  daily 
transactions  of  life.  That  would  be  analogous  to 
what  happens  in  other  countries. 

603.  {Chairman.)  Your  opinion  then,  to  conclude 
this  part  of  the  examination,  is,  that  two  changes  have 
taken  place.  The  greatest  effect  has  probably  been 
caused  by  the  increased  demand  for  gold  and  not  by 
a  decreased  demand  for  silver  ? — ^That  is  the  case  ; 
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Mr.  B.  Oiffen.  that,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  respecting  the  change 
in  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals,  and  the  causes 
operating  upon  that  change,  you  would  say  that  the 
increase  of  the  demand  for  gold  coupled  with  the 
diminished  production,  which  I  have  refereed  to,  has 
been  a  more  important  matter  than  the  diminished 
demand  for  silver  alone.  The  increased  production 
of  silver,  of  course,  would  be  a  material  point. 

604.  But  would  it  not  be  accurate  to  say  that  the 
demand  for  gold  and  silver  are  strictly  correlative,  if 
you  exclude  note  circulation;  and  that,  apart  from 
note  circulation,  to  say  that  the  demand  for  gold  has 
increased,  and  tljat  the  demand  for  silver  has  not 
diminished,  is  an  impossibility  ?  If  one  rises,  the  other 
must  fall,  if  you  exclude  consideration  of  all  paper 
currency  ? — If  the  effect  of  the  increased  demand  for 
gold  is  to  cause  a  rise  in  gold  taken  in  connection 
with  all  the  other  circumstances,  then  the  other  metal 
must  fall  relatively  to  gold  ;  but  it  is  purely  a  question 
of  relation  with  respect  to  each  of  them  and  all  other 
commodities.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  question 
to  investigate. 

605.  But  as  the  total  work  to  be  done  by  the  two 
metals  as  circulation,  still  excluding  note  circulation, 
is  the  same,  or  practically  the  same,  to  say  that  the 
demand  for  one  has  increased  is  exactly  the  same  as 
saying  that  the  demand  for  the  other  has  diminished  ? 
— I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  should  put  it  so,  because 
I  do  not  know  that.  That  would  raise  an  important 
question  of  theory.  I  do  not  think  the  use  of  the 
two  metals  is  precisely  the  same  at  all.  They  are 
sued  for  money  in  different  ways,  and  are  use^l  in 
different  ways  in  respect  of  money,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  could  speak  of  them  as  exactly  on  the  same 
footing. 

606.  At  all  events,  you  would  go  so  far,  I  suppose, 
as  to  admit  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  has 
been  an  increased  demand  for  gold  is,  that  gold  is 
largely  taking  the  place  not  merely  of  silv^  but  also 
of  notes? — I  think  there  is  no  question  as  to  gold 
having  taken  the  place  of  paper,  and  that  is  an  im- 
portant point;  but  the  chief  change  with  reference  to 
the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  is  simply  the  change 
which  happened  in  Germany.  There  has  not  been 
much  change  otherwise  affecting  practically  the  area 
of  employment  for  silver  as  compared  with  what  was 
the  case  before  1872. 

607.  Then  the  only  other  point  upon  which  1 
have  to  ask  you  any  questions  to-day  is  about  the 
use  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  arts.  Could  you 
give  us  any  information  on  that  point  ? — ^Well,  I  had 
tlio  advantage  yesterday  of  hearing  what  was  said 
by  Mr.  Pixley  and  Sir  Hector  Hay,  and,  of  course,  I 
hiid  made  some  observations  upon  that  subject  before ; 
and  I  should  like  b)  say,  with  reference  specially  to 
the  estimates  of  the  United  States,  that  I  think  I  can 
explain  some  of  the  difficulties  which  the  gentlemen 
you  had  yesterday  experienced  with  reference  to  these 
estimates  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint. 
I  have  got  here  with  me  all  the  reports  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint,  bearing  on  the  subject,  beginning  in 
]  879,  and  the  general  effect  is,  that  they  seemed  to 
feel  with  reference  to  the  question  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that  of  the  amount  of  coin  going  into 
circulation,  and  other  matters,  and  the  expediency 
of  making  estimates  of  the  amount  of  coin  in  the 
country,  that  they  ought  to  take  into  account  the 
amount  that  was  used  in  the  arts.  Accordingly  they 
began  in  1879  by  taking  note  especially  of  what 
seemed  to  be  purchased  at  the  mints  for  use  in  the 
arts ;  and  I  think  the  first  years  when  they  began 
to  observe  it  the  amount  was  about  3,000,000  to 
4,000,000  dollars,  that  seemed  to  be  puichased  at 
the  mints  for  use  in  the  arts  in  1879.  Then  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  at  that  time  Dr.  Burchard, 
states  that  he  sent  out  circulars  to  all  the  people 
whose  addresses  he  could  find  in  the  Directory,  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  the  precious  metals  in 
<lifferent  form.«,  and  asked  them  to  fill  up  this  schedule 
which  he  sent  out  to  them,  slating  ho  iv  much  they 
used  in  their  business,  and  how  much  they  obtained 


from  United  States  coin,  how  much  from  foreign 
coin,  how  much  United  States  bullion,  nnd  I  think 
there  were  one  or  two  similar  headings,  but  at  any 
rate  the  Schedule  was  very  complete,  and  he  pub- 
lishes all  the  results  of  the  answers  which  he  got, 
and  the  figures  which  he  got.  The  first  figure 
which  he  thus  obtained  was  7,000,000  dollars  as 
the  amount  of  gold  nsed  in  the  arts  and  about 
5,000,000  dollars  as  the  amount  of  silver,  and  that 
was  about  the  year  1879.  Then,  he  did  not  make  an 
estimate  in  the  same  way  for  a  year  or  two  after,  but 
simply  took  the  figure  of  tiie  amount  of  bullion 
purchased  from  the  mints  and  made  a  shot  at  the 
other  figures  from  the  information  that  he  had  pre- 
viously obtained,  and  so  got  estimates  of  the  amount 
used  in  the  arts.  Then,  about  1888,  he  made  that 
estimate  which  has  been  quoted,  of  about  14,500,000 
dollars  of  gold;  that  is  to  say,  about  2,900,000/. 
sterliug,  and  that  was  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the 
estimate  of  1879,  but  of  course  was  a  great  deal  larger. 
However,  in  the  very  last  report  of  all  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint,  that  for  the  year  1885,  in  which  a  new 
Director  seems  to  have  been  appointed,  Mr.  Kimball, 
I  find  that  the  estimate  is  dropped  out  altogether,  and 
that  you  simply  have  for  that  year  the  figure  of  the 
amount  that  is  purchased  from  the  mints,  with  the 
phrase,  "  supposed  to  be  for  use  in  the  arts," 
introduced. 

608.  And  what  does  that  amount  to  ? — My  im- 
pression is,  that  the  estimates  in  previous  years, 
although  I  think  they  were  honestly  and  &irly  made,  are 
not  made  in  such  a  form,  or  published  with  such  detail, 
as  we  ought  to  expect  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  if  full 
credence  is  to  be  given  to  them.  Speaking  statis- 
tically, what  I  should  like  to  see  in  any  estimate  of  that 
kind,  would  be  some  account  of  the  replies  that  were 
received,  and  whether  the  replies  covered  what  were 
known  to  be  the  principal  manufacturers  in  the 
business,  and  some  distinct  statement  as  to  how  mnch 
is  conjecture,  and  how  much  is  a  real  figure,  more  or 
less  examined,  in  the  final  total  which  is  put  forth, 
and  also  some  account  of  the  process,  so  that  one 
could  see  how  the  difficulties  which  must  inevitably 
have  cropped  up  in  an  investigation  of  that  kind  were 
practically  dealt  with,  as  well  as  what  were  the  means 
used  to  prevent  duplicates  being  returned,  because  yoo 
might  have  a  dealer  in  a  large  way  making  a  return 
of  what  he  had  disposed  of  in  his  business,  and  then 
you  might  have  a  manufacturer  making  a  return  of 
exactly  the  same  thing.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
seen  in  what  way  all  these  obvious  difficulties  in  the 
statistical  investigation  were  dealt  with.  So  that, 
looking  at  what  has  been  done  with  these  estimates, 
nnd  at  the  way  in  which  in  the  last  year  of  all  the 
estimate  has  been  quietly  dropped  out  of  the  Mint 
report  so  far  as  1  can  see.  1  should  doubt  such  a  high 
figure  as  3,000,000/.  as  the  amount  of  gold  used  in 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  although  possibly  some 
figure  between  1,000,000/.  and  2,000,000/.  sterling, 
and  possibly  nearer  the  higher  than  the  lower  figure, 
looking  at  the  thing  broadly  and  the  account  they 
give  of  the  business,  may  be  fairly  well  justified.* 

609.  Do  you  know  of  any  estimates  which  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  United  Kingdom  ? — 
I  have  never  heard  so  full  an  estimate  made  as  that 
m^e  by  Sir  Hector  Hay,  I  think  yesterday,  but  I 
should  say  with  i-eference  to  that  estimate  that  I  should 
have  liked  very  much  to  have  seen  a  little  more 
detail  about  it,  both  with  regard  to  the  locality  of  the 
places  where  the  gold  was  supposed  to  have  gone,  and 
with  regard  U)  the  objects  for  which  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  used.  That  might  have  been  a  means 
of  enabling  other  people  to  check  it,  and  would  have 
made  it  a  good  deal  more  valuable.  And  I  think 
still  it  would  be  highly  expedient,  if  the  matter  is  to 

*  Since  this  evidence  was  given,  a  later  Mint  report,  viz.,  for 
1885-86,  has  been  issued,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  later 
investigation  has  been  made  by  means  of  the  issue  of  Circulars, 
and  a  figure  of  2,000,000/.  as  the  amoont  of  gold  used  in  the 
arts  18  arrived  at.  But  there  are  still  no  details  of  the  statis- 
tical process. 
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be  investigated  at  all,  that  some  fuller  investigation 
shoold  be  made  than  whut  has  yet  been  made.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  rest  upon  statements  of  that  kind  of 
a  general  character. 

610.  Could  yon  suggest  the  method  by  which  the 
investigation  should  be  undertaken  r  —  Not  in  a 
breath,  as  it  were.  It  would  really  take  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  make  a  proper  investigation. 

611.  (^Mr.  Birch.)  Do  you  agree  with  Sir  Hector 
Hay's  view  Ihat  only  about  one -fifth  of  the  total 
amount  used  is  taken  from  old  coin  ? — It  seems  to  me 
that  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  coin  used  in 
that  way,  I  am  a  good  deal  afraid  that  that  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

812.  It  is  not  generally  full  weight  coin ;  it  is  light 
coin  which  they  purchase,  and  from  statistics  which  I 
got  from  the  bank  with  which  I  happen  to  be  con- 
nected, it  appears  that  in  Birmingham  alone  they  have 
been  selling  10,000/.  a  week  to  the  jewellers ;  therefore, 
that  would  be  one  step  towards  obtaining  information ; 
and  I  think  myself  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  arriving  pretty  nearly  at  a  conclusion,  because  we 
know  in  England  who  the  principal  manufacturers 
are  ? — Perhaps  so.. 

613.  (^Mr.  Fremantle.)  Is  it  not  probable  that  heavy 
gold  coin  would  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being 
melted  down  ? — Tlie  difficulty  seems  to  me,  that  you 
cannot  tell  what  happens  with  regard  to  very  many 
small  people  all  over  the  country  who  may  melt  up  a 
few  sovereigns  now  and  again,  and  you  cannot  tell 
what  the  general '  eifect  may  be.  In  any  case  that 
difficulty  would  remain. 

614.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
could  assist  the  Commission  by  laying  down  ceitain 
lines  of  investigation  upon  this  point,  which  is  an 
extremely  important  one,  so  that  we  might  with  your 
assistance  arrive  at  something  like  a  conclusion  ? — 
I  shall  think  over  it  and  see  what  I  can  do,  because  I 
tbink  it  is  a  very  important  matter. 

615.  Have  you  any  information  with  regard  to 
other  countries  ? — I  have  no  information  with  regard 
to  other  countries  except  what  Mr.  Soctbeer  gives, 
and  which  you  will  find  in  the  last  book  to  which  I 
have  referred  you  ;  and  I  think  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  perhaps  as  regards  t'le  Continent,  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  what  Mr.  Soetbeer 
gives  seems  to  me  of  more  value  Ihnn  what  is  known 
with  reference  to  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  as  things  at  present  stand. 

616.  Why  is  that  ? — He  has  taken  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  get  together  statements  of  what  is  used  in 
particular  trades  in  particular  towns,  the  very  thing 
Mr.  Birch  is  suggesting  for  this  country,  and  he  gives 
a  most  minute  account,  for  instance,  as  to  what  is 
taken  in  Switzerland,  and  that  part  of  France,  near 
Neuchntcl,  which  is  connected  with  watchmaking. 
These  and  other  statements  show  that  he  really 
has  gone  into  the  subject  in  detail  to  a  very  large 
extent,  and  you  can  st-e  for  yourselves  that  there  must 
be  a  considerable  amount  nsed  in  arts  in  some  way  or 
other.  The  one  important  point  to  my  mind,  however, 
is  this,  that  even  if  you  get  an  estimate  at  the  present 
time  that  will  not  supply  the  place  of  estimates  which 
ought  to  have  been  in  existence  in  former  times,  and  it 
does  not  follow  that  if  you  get  a  figure  for  a  particular 
year  now,  that  that  can  be  carried  back  any  length  of 
time,  and  until  you  get  a  series  of  statistics  you  get 
nothing  quite  satisfactory  in  a  matter  of  this  rort. 

617.  But  on  the  whole  you  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Dr.  Soetbeer's  estimates  with  regard  to  the 
Continent  may  be  taken  as  fairiy  trustworthy? — I 
think  so. 

618.  So  that  if  we  could  add  to  them  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  we  should,  at  all 
events  with  regard  to  civilised  countries,  be  able  to 
give  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  total  amount 
used  in  the  arts  ? — 1  think  so. 

619.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  But  only  during  recent 
years  ?— Only  during  recent  years,  and  only  taken  for 
the  very  year  for  which  it  is  given,  and  then  it  seems 
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to  me  that  the  point  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention    ;/>.  r.  Giffen. 

more  than  once  to-day  would  still  i^mam  very  im-  

portant,  and  that  is  how  much  is  taken  for  the  arts    ^*  Not.  1886. 

out  of  the  coinage,  and  how  much  is  got  from  other 

sources,  because  that  bears  upon  the  problem  which  I 

have  referred  to  in   the  case  of  the  United  States, 

t.hut  you  can  absolutely  trace  a  quantity  of  gold  to  a 

country,  and  then  you  cannot  tell  what  has  beisome  of 

it,  whether  it  is  circulating,  or  whether  it  is  lost,  or 

whether  it  is   used  in    the  arts,   or   whether   it  is 

hoarded.     You  cannot   tell   within  very  vride  limits 

indeed  what  the  state  of    the  stock   of  gold  in  a 

country  is. 

620.  {Chairman.)  Then  there  are  two  very  im- 
portant points  connected  with  this  branch  •  of  our 
inquiry  which  I  believe  you  are  not  prepared  to 
give  us  any  information  upon.  One  is  the  total  of  the 
precious  metals  in  circulation  in  the  world  available 
for  the  world's  use,  and  the  other  is  as  to  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  precious  metals  ? — ^As  to  the  cost 
of  production  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  and  of  course 
the  one  difficulty  I  should  have  in  the  matter  would 
be  that  if  I  were  making  the  inquiries  1  should  like 
to  know  not  merely  the  cost  of  production  in  a  sort 
of  average  way ;  but  the  facts  as  to  the  point  to  which 
you  called  the  attention  of  witnesses  yesterday,  viz., 
the  cost  of  production  at  which  certain  mines  would 
stop,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  And  then  with 
reference  to  the  cost  of  production  also  it  must  be 
considere<l  that  that  is  a  thing  which  of  itself  may  be 
continually  changing  just  as  all  other  things  are 
changing.  If  you  have  a  rise  in  wages  in  one 
locality,  that  raises  the  cost  of  production,  and  if  you 
have  a  fall  in  wages,  the  cost  may  fall,  and  you  have 
always  to  consider  that  the  whole  thing  is  changing, 
and  you  may  have  a  mine  which  is  always  losing  one 
day,  and  if  you  put  a  better  manager  over  it,  it  may 
be  making  a  profit. 

621.  I'here  is  the  other  question,  the  total  stock 
of  precious  metals  in  existence  available  for  the  use 
of  the  world ;  ha^■e  you  any  observations  to  make 
upon  the  problems  that  that  question  suggests? — I 
think  I  may  say  that  the  best  statisticians,  as  a  rule, 
have  discouraged  any  attempt  to  make  such  estimates 
with  any  confidence,  and  I  believe  that  the  Committee 
of  1876  were  very  strong  upon  the  subject,  and  such 
estimates  were  hardly  permitted  and  were  not  gone 
into.  And  I  must  say  that  I  am  disposed  to  agree 
with  them  as  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  forming  any 
conjecture  even  as  to  the  amount  of  the  precious 
metals,  the  stock  as  one  would  call  it,  whether  in 
circulation  or  in  private  hoards,  whether  you  can 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  figures  at  all.  I  think  that 
what  I  have  mentioned  with  reference  to  the  United 
States,  and  what  has  become  of  the  stock  there,  Is 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  are  very  great  difficulties 
indeed  in  the  matter.  I  have  got  hero  with  me 
Mr.  Soetbeer's  statement  upon  the  subject,  which  I 
can  put  in  if  it  is  thought  necessary. 

622.  I  thmk  it  would  be  as  well  ? — But  he  only 
gives  it,  I  may  say,  as  it  were  under  protest ;  and  I 
bring  along  with  it  another  statement  which  is  of  a 
very  different  kind  indeed,  and  that  is  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  gold  in  the  banks  and  State  treasuries 
of  the  different  countries  named,  because  that  is  a 
thing  which  you  can  see.  But  if  you  compare  the  two 
together,  and  try  to  find  what  has  become  of  the  total 
ostimated  stock  of  the  metal  in  the  country,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  amount  that  is  in  the  banks,  I  do 
not  think  that  you  can  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  figures 
at  all.  Mr.  Soetbeer  only  gives  the  statement  for  what 
it  is  worth,  and  I  must  say  it  would  be  very  difficult 
indeed  to  rest  satisfied  with  it.  And  I  should  like  to 
add  with  reference  to  it  that,  of  course,  even  if  yon 
do  get  a  correct  statement  of  what  you  would  call  the 
stock  of  coin  in  a  country,  that  it  may  be  n-od  in 
very  diflTerent  ways  indeed.  Some  of  it  may  be 
actively  circulating,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  may  bo 
circulating  only  at  occasional  intervals,  just  as  the 
coin  is  used  in  paying  the  revenue  of  the  tiovernment 
of  India  once  a  year  or  once  a  half  year  or  so,  and 
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Mr.  R.  GifftH.  that  other  parts  of  it  for  all  that  is  known  raaj  be 
kept  oat  di  sight  and  hoarded  in  some  way  or  other  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  tell.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
assume  Uiat  the  difference  between  the  whole  stock 
of  gold  in  a  country  and  what  is  in  the  banks  is 
actively  circnbtting  acording  to  these  estimates. 

623.  Would  not  an  estimate  in  which  the  limit  of 
error  was  even  30  per  cent,  be  better  than  no  estimate 
at  all  ? — I  think  if  the  limit  of  error  is  so  wide  as  that 
it  would  make  it,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  of  com- 
paratively little  value.  I  should  be  afraid  of  the  figures 
altogether ;  and  then  I  attach  much  more  importance 
perhaps  than  others  would  do  to  the  character  of  the 
use  of  the  stock,  and  that  unless  you  can  get  some 
estimate  of  how  the  stock  is  actually  used,  as  well  as 
an  estimate  of  the  stock  itself,  it  would  not  be  of  so 
very  much  moment. 

624.  But  still  it  is  evident  that  for  certain  inquiries 
connected  with  our  subject,  it  would  be  very  im- 
portant to  know  what  proportion  of  the  total  stock 
was  annually  added  to  it  from  mines? — I  think  it 
might  be  important,  but  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  so 
impossible  to  get  at  it,  that  there  is  very  little  use 
trying.  I  may  observe  that  on  former  occasions  I 
have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  notice  that  when 
there  is  any  great  pressure  in  the  money  market  it  is 
wonderfiil  from  what  unexpected  quarters  gold  seems 
to  come.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  do  what  you  like 
in  putting  up  the  bank  rate,  and  making  the  rate  for 
money  in  Lombard  Street  very  dear,  putting  it  up 
to  5,  6,  or  7  per  cent.,  nothing  seems  to  happen, 
but  if  you  go  up  to  9  per  cent,  the  gold  seems  to 
come  in  a  flow,  and  where  it  comes  from  1  find  that 
no  one  very  well  can  tell. 

625.  (Afr.  Birch.)  That  depends  very  much  on 
the  rate  of  interest  in  the  different  countries  from 
which  we  attract  gold.  When  we  i-aisc  the  rate  we 
must  raise  it  to  a  point,  that  supposing  the  rate  of 
interest  in  the  United  Stt^tes  is  4  four  cent,  people 
can  bring  over  and  employ  their  money,  plus  the 
expense  of  bringing  it  over  ? — What  seems  to  me  the 
interesting  point  in  the  matter  is  this,  that  appar 
rently  there  are  different  kinds  of  money ;  that  money 
will  come  out  to  you  at  5  per  cent,  some  kind,  and 
another  kind  you  won't  get  under  7  or  8  or  9  per 
cent.  The  pressure  seems  to  act  upon  a  new  layer 
or  stock  of  money  as  it  were,  so  that  you  can  never 
teU  exactly  how  the  stock  of  gold  is  used  throughout 
the  world. 

626.  The  rate  raised  here  would  not  materially 
affect  the  gold  in  this  country ;  you  must  attract  it 
from  abroad  ;  the  gold  here  is  in  constant  use? — 
I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that,  because  I  think  I 
have  observed  that  the  raising  of  the  rate  attracts 
money  out  of  the  provinces,  and  seems  to  bring  more 
money  into  the  banks  in  some  way.  Where  it  comes 
from  I  cannot  tell. 

627.  {Chairman.)  England  is  perhaps  about  the 
only  country  wTiere  you  could  arrive  at  it  with 
tolerable  certainty,  because  I  think  there  is  very 
little  hoarding  in  Kngland  ? — I  should  like  to  know; 
I  do  not  know. 

628.  {Mr.  Birch.)  What  you  mean  is  this,  that 
the  banks  in  the  country  have  certain  accumulations 
of  money  which  they  hold  in  their  till  and  do  not 
send  up  to  London  to  be  employed  when  they  can  only 
get  1  or  2  per  cent,  for  it.  Directly  they  can  get 
so  much  more  they  send  it  up  and  employ  it  to  the 
last  farthing,  which  probably  they  would  not  if  they 
only  gijt  a  small  mte  of  interest  ? — I  think  that  is 
very  important,  but  what  I  am  a  little  doubtful 
about  is,  whether  it  is  not  the  case  that  you  get 
it  out  of  private  people's  hands  as  well  when  the 
oanks  are  offering  5  and  6  per  cent,  for  deposits — 
whether  that  has  not  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
loose  money  that  people  have  about  them. 

629.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  coining  of  silver  by  America  under  the  Bland  Bill 
probably  led  to  an  increased  demand  for  gold  in 
America.  Did  you  say  so  ? — No,  I  do  not  Qiink  I 
said  so.      I   said  that  the  coining  of  silver  for  the 


Bland  Bill  was  a  set  off  to  any  diminution   of  tha 
demand  for  silver  elsewhere. 

630.  Ton  did  not  say  that  the  coining  of  silver  led 
to  an  increased  coining  of  gold  ? — I  think  what  you 
refer  to  is  that  the  present  artificial  arrangements  of 
the  United  States  altogether  seem  to  have  increased 
the  demand  for  gold  compared  with  what  that 
country  would  otherwise  have  required. 

631.  AU  I  want  to  ask  is  how  that  comes  about  ? — 
Well,  at  the  present  moment  the  United  States  appear 
to  keep  in  the  Treasury  and  in  the  reserve  banks  a 
sum  that  by  comparison  with  England  I  thiuk  would 
be  admitted  to  be  quite  abnormal.  We  get  on  with 
a  reserve  of  between  20,000,000/.  and  25,000,000/. 
sterling,  and  if  you  add  to  that  what  is  in  the  banks 
throughout  the  country,  I  do  not  think  you  would  come 
to  more  than  30,000,000/.  sterling,  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Banks,  or  even  if  you  add  all  the  banks  together 
according  to  that  estimate  that  was  put  in  by 
Mr.  Palgrave,  you  would  still  be  under  40,000,000/. 
sterling,  I  think.  But  there  you  find  that  in  the 
United  States  you  have  75,000,000/.  sterling  in  the 
Treasury  and  in  the. National  Banks  together,  and  my 
impression  is  partly  from  communication  witJi  some 
gentlemen  in  the  United  States  and  partly  from  what 
I  see  in  the  newspapers,  that  they  are  generally 
apprehensive,  and  wish  to  keep  very  strong  Avith 
reference  to  gold. 

632.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there 
is  a  very  large  amount  of  bullion  too  ? — There  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  bullion,  but  the  75,000,000/. 
includes  both.  The  bullion  is  about  12,000,000/.,  I 
think. 

633.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  On  the  other  hand,  you  say 
there  has  been  50,C  00,000/.  of  silver  coined,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  circulating  either  in  silver,  or  as 
silver  certificates.  Does  not  that  reduce  the  demand 
for  gold  in  America  ?  If  that  silver  was  not  circu- 
lating, would  not  its  place  be  taken  by  gold  in  some 
form? — I  think  that  would  be  so  to  some  extent,  al- 
though the  silver  is  used  apparently  for  small  change 
mostly,  to  cover  notes  of  small  denominations. 

634.  So  yoa  have  that  to  set  against  the  large  de- 
mand for  gold? — That  would  be  a  set  oSprotauto, 
of  course,  so  far  as  gold  could  really  be  used  in  circu- 
lation if  there  were  no  silver  circulating  and  no  silver 
certificates. 

635.  {Mr.  foken.)  I  think  you  stated  that  you 
could  not  give  any  idea  about  the  amount  of  coin  in 
the  country  ?— I  think  not ;  I  think  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  form  a  very  accurate  idea. 

636.  Have  you  any  impression  as  to  whether  the 
amount  of  coin  in  this  country,  gold  or  silver,  has 
decreased  or  increased  within  the  last  10  or  15  years  ? 
— I  think  we  may  say  that  the  amount  of  gold  coin 
has  not  increased  very  much  for  the  reasons  that 
have  already  been  stated,  at  any  rate,  that  it  cannot 
have  increased  so  much  as  it  did  in  the  previous 
15  years.  Whether  there  has  been  an  actual  diminu- 
tion owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  coin  for  use  in  the 
arts  or  otherwise,  I  cannot  say. 

637.  We  heai'd  evidence  yesterday  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  mines,  that  some  mines  could  not  produce 
silver  under  'is.  6d.  an  ounce  I  think.  Have  you  any 
information  on  that  point  ? — I  have  no  information  upon 
that  point,  and,  of  course,  I  was  rather  more  struck 
I  may  say  with  the  statement  that  it  could  not  be 
produced  under  3s.  6d.  an  ounce  unle.«s  wages  fell, 
than  with  any  other  part  of  the  statement,  because 
that  is  really  the  important  point  to  my  mind,  that 
the  conditions  are  always  changing,  and  also  what  is 
the  cost  of  production  at  one  place  is  not  the  cost  at 
another. 

638.  But  do  you  think  any  public  department  could 
get  at  that, — the  Foreign  Office  or  the  Board  of 
Trade? — 1  should  say  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult unless  it  could  be  got  through  private  information 
in  the  City. 

639.  You  agree  also  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
finding  out  how  much  of  the  coined  metal  is  used  in 
re-coinage  ? — I  think  there  is  not  much  difficulty  with 
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reference  to  the  coinage  of  a  particalar  country. 
At  the  mints  they  would  always  be  able,  as  a  rule, 
to  teU  you  how  much  of  their  own  coinage  comes 
to  be  re-coined  absolutely,  because  it  is  light  coin  that 
comes  in  that  would  not  be  taken  elsewhere,  but  there 
is  no  means  of  calculating,  I  should  say,  what  amount 
of  the  coinages  of  particular  countries  goes  to  other 
countries,  and  is  re-coined  there. 

640.  Or  absorbed  here  in  the  arts  ? — Or  absorbed 
in  the  arts.  The  quantity  of  re-coinage  is  immense,  I 
know. 

641.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  In  the  statement  relating  to 
British  India,  prepared  by  Mr.  Murray,  there  is  a 
colnmn  headed  "  Old  silver  re-coined,"  and  that,  I 
believe,  is  only  British  coin ;  it  does  not  include  the 
coin  of  native  states,  or  live-franc  piecee,  or  Austrian 
dollars  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  what  is  the  case  with 
reference  to  India,  but  I  do  know  with  reference  to 
other  mints  that  the  practice  is  to  state  whut  is  the 
re-coinage  of  your  own  coins,  and  I  think  the  United 
States  exceptionally  tells  us  what  comes  into  the 
Mint  from  foreign  coins  as  well,  and  with  great 
detail,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  practice  is 
universal. 

642.  (Mr.  Cohen.)  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to 
the  quantity  of  light  gold  that  is  locked  up  in  the 
banks  ? — I  have  no  special  information. 

643.  Yon  have  heard  it  stated  to  be  10,000,000/.  ? 
— 1  have  seen  statements  of  different  kind.s,  but  I 
have  no  information  that  I  could  put  before  the 
Commission. 

644.  Do  you  connect  that  at  all  with  the  scarcity, 
or  the  supposed  scarcity,  of  gold  in  this  country  ? — I 
should  think  not,  because  I  should  look  for  the  scarcity 
of  which  you  are  talking  in  another  direction  altogether. 
Chiefly  it  would  have  an  effect  on  small  change 
actually  in  people's  hands.  If  there  was  any  real 
scarcity  for  smaU  change  it  would  be  felt  there,  and, 
as  regards  money  generally,  that  would  have  to  be 
ascertained  in  a  very  different  way  from  what  would 
be  supposed  to  be  an  actual  scarcity  or  famine. 

645.  The  next  question  is  the  one  that  I  interpolated 
before.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  common  feeling 
among  persons  engaged  in  business  other  than  bul- 
lion business  is  that  the  field  for  tlie  sale  of  silver  has 
very  much  fallen  off,  contrary  to  what  you  have 
established  here  i — I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
contrary  to  what  I  have  put  down  here. 

646.  You  did  not  catch  my  question.  The  question 
is  not  whether  it  is  contrary,  but  whether  the  people 
do  not  think  generally  that  the  field  within  which 
silver  can  be  sold  has  very  much  fallen  off,  and  the 
consun)ption  has  very  much  fallen  off? — I  could  not 
say  what  is  the  precise  impression  that  people  have  on 
the  subject,  but  it  seems  that  those  who  write  upon 
it,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  facts,  as  a  rule,  attach 
most  importance  to  the  increase  of  the  production  of 
silver. 

647.  What  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  whether  you  do 
not  think  it  very  likely  that  the  fall  in  silver  has  been 
«iiie  to  panic  rather  than  glut  or  over-supply  ? — I 
should  thiijk  not.  I  should  think  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  a  panic  would  be  lasting  and  prolonged 
to  this  extent,  oecause  the  occasional  fall  in  prices 
sets  in  motion  so  many  other  causes,  and  so  many 
other  things  have  to  be  adjusted  to  it  that  I  do  not 
think  panic  could  be  so  very  material.  Panic  is  a 
thing  that  would  have  a  momentary  effect.  It  would 
not  h!\ve  an  effect  lasting  over  several  years. 


G48.  Would  you  advise  that  the  Board  of  Trade  Mr.  H.  Giffen. 

should  publish  statistical  information  such  as  has  been  

collected   by   this  Commission  and  the   Commission    2*  N°^-  '886. 

on  the  Depression  of  Trade,  as  regards  the  movement 

of  the  precious  metals  so  as  to  inform  the  public  ? 

At  present  this  is  not  done  ;  all  that  is  ^ven  is  tho 

increase  and  decrease  in  this  country,  and  no  general 

information  as  to  consumption  ? — I  think  that  as  an 

officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  tliat  is  hardly  a  question 

I  should  answer,  because  that  involves  difficulties  as 

to  how  that  should  be  done,  and  my  advice  should  be 

given  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

649.  I  will  put  it  whether  a  department  of  the 
Government  should  not  do  that? — Well,  I  suppose 
we  should  say  that  some  things  are. very  desirable. 

650.  Except  there  is  some  special  inquiry  of  this 
sort  the  public  have  no  means  of  getting  at  any  in- 
formation on  this  subject? — Of  cours'^  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  the  Q-overnment  should  have 
means  of  getting  more  statistical  information.  I 
think  that  is  a  point  upon  which  we  may  oil  agree, 
but  as  to  getting  things  done  practically,  that  is  a 
very  different  question. 

651.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  suppose  you  would  think 
that  it  would  not  be  very  desirable  to  publish 
figures  unless  you  could  be  tolerably  certain  of 
their  accuracy,  and  also  tolerably  certain  that  they 
would  be  of  some  use? — And  also  that  when  you 
undertake  an  investigation  that  you  wouli  be  pre- 
pared to  publish  exactly  the  process  you  have 
followed,  so  as  to  enable  people  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  your  work.  That  is  perhaps  more  important  than 
any  other. 

652.  But  supposing  it  was  possible  to  get  any 
statistics  as  to  the  use  of  metals  in  tho  arts  with 
accuracy  and  certainty,  you  would  be  disposed  to 
advise  that  it  should  be  undertaken  ? — I  should  think 
so.     It  seems  to  be  an  important  matter. 

653.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  other  point  which 
you  would  wish  to  mention? — Well,  there  is  one  point 
that  bears  on  the  question  of  gold  production  to  some 
extent,  and  also  upon  the  question  of  what  material 
has  been  available  in  thid  country,  and  that  is  that  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  bullion  statistics  which  can 
be  referred  to,  account  ought  to  be  taken  in  the 
ordinary  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  of  the 
import  of  gold  and  silver  ore  ;  and  the  import  of  silver 
ore  especially  seems  to  be  rather  material  as  it  U 
valued  at  something  like  1,000,000/.  sterling  i>er 
annum  in  this  country,  and  that  does  not  appear  in 
the  ordinary  imports  and  exports  of  bullion,  but 
appears  in  the  statistics  of  merchandise ;  and  if  tho 
Commission  desire  it,  I  shall  put  in  a  table  bearing 
exactly  upon  this  point,  and  giving  the  figures  as  far 
back  as  I  can  carry  them.     (See  Appendix  JII.,  G.) 

654.  I  think  that  would  be  very  important  i — 
That  is  an  element  which  seems  not  to  be  taken  into 
account  anywhere,  and  which,  if  anything,  rather 
tends  to  confirm  the  higher  estimates  of  Mr.  Soetbeer 
than  the  lower  estimates  of  Sir  Hector  Hay,  because 
it  is  undoubtedly  an  import  of  some  little  consequence 
in  the  matter.  The  United  States  and  Spain  and 
the  South  American  countries  are  the  countries  chiefly 
from  which  this  silver  ore  comes. 

665.  (Mr.  Birch.)  Not  as  it  comes  in  lead.  A 
great  deal  of  silver  comes  in  lead  ? — ^This  is  silver 
ore,  or  ore  the  greater  part  of  which  in  value  is  silver. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  R.  Giffen  examined. 


656.  {The  Chairman.)  As  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
leave  vnry  shortly,  I  have  arranged  with  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  relieve  me, 
to  conduct  the  examination  of  the  new  evidence 
yon  have  i.o  offer  us  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
matters  arising  out  of  the  evidence  you  gave  us 
last  time,  on  which  you  are  perhaps  in  a  position  now 
to  throw  some  more  lights  You  have  additional 
information,  have  you  not,  with  reference  to  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  part  of  the  gold  which 
has  been  traced  to  the  United  States  during  the  last 
10  years,  since  the  preparations  for  resuming  specie 
payments  began  ? — Yes,  since  I  gave  my  evidence  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  a  letter  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  dated  the  2nd  of  March 
last.  This  is  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  subject  of  the  circulation  of 
standard  silver  dollars  and  other  matters,  and  this 
contains  a  statement  which  soems  to  me  to  bear  upon 
what  I  said  with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  gold  that 
has  been  traced  to  the  United  States  and  that  portion 
of  it  which  it  seemed  to  me  you  could  not  see  where  it 
was.  The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  in  the  course  of 
this  letter,  makes  the  foUowinp;  statement.  He  says, 
"  The  220,(X)0,000  dollars  of  our  own  full  and  legal 
"  tender  silver,  if  recoined  at  the  same  ratio  as  the  vast 
"  and  largf  r  and  controlling  stocks  of  silver  in  Europe, 
«  might  vanish  like  the  full  fourth  of  our  550,000,000 
"  of  dollars  of  gold  coin,  which  fourth  we  cannot 
"  track  or  find,  and  yet  have  coined  and  counted,  h-it 
"  have  not  seen  depart,  and  so  ascribe  it  in  our  tables 
"  to  other  banks  and  private  hands."  This  statement 
of  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  seems  to  confirm  what 
I  said  as  to  the  difficulty  of  tracing  some  of  the  gold 
which  we  believe  has  gone  to  the  United  States  within 
the  last  10  years.  One  fourth  of  the  550,000,000 
dollars  is  just  about  28,000,000/.  sterling,  which  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  says  he  "  cannot  track  or 
find." 

657.  Then  all  that  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  does 
is  to  confirm  your  statement,  not  to  account  for  the 
difficulty  which  you  yourself  raised  ? — ^Yes,  that  it  so. 
I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  let  the  Commis- 
sion know  that  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  in  the 
United  States  has  made  a  very  similar  statement  to 
what  I  made. 

658.  He  is  practically  unable  to  throw  any  more 
light  on  the  subject  than  you  are  yourself  ? — Appa- 
rently not. 

659.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  May  I  ask,  with  reference 
to  your  former  evidence,  whether  you  know  any- 
thing of  any  increase  in  demand  f  jr  the  purpose 
of  manufacture  of  silver  articles,  arising  from  the 
present  cheapness  of  silver  ? — It  seems  to  me  always  a 
very  important  point  that  the  use  of  silver  or  any  other 
thing  in  different  ways  at  different  times  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  price ;  and  I  was  interested 
to  observe  the  other  day  in  the  trade  reports  of  the 


THmes,  I  think  it  was  Monday  last  week,  in  a  trade 
report,  from  Sheffield,  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
cheapness  of  silver  had  increased  the  business  of  the 
manufacture  of  silver  wares  in  Sheffield.  That  was 
a  distinct  statement  in  the  trade  report. 

660.  ( The  Chairman.)  Is  there  any  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  use  of  gold  in  maniuactures  corre- 
sponding to  its  supposed  appreciation  ? — ]!Tot  that  I 
am  aware  of,  and  I  should  doubt  whether  the  amount 
of  it  would  be  so  sensibly  felt  as  to  have  much 
difference  in  manufactures,  but  I  have  not  observed 
any  statements  upon  the  subject. 

661.  But  you  would  anticipate,  in  accordance  with 
the  same  law  to  which  you  have  just  referred,  that  if 
the  use  of  silver  has  increased  by  its  being  cheapened, 
the  use  of  gold  must  decrease  by  the  appreciation  of 
gold? — Yes,  that  if  there  was  appreciation  it  would 
have  many  effects  upon  the  uses  of  it  in  different 
directions,  but  what  the  precLse  effects  would  be  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  trace. 

662.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  If  silver  has  depreciated  with 
reference  to  gold  only,  and  not  with  reference  to  com- 
modities, do  you  think  there  would  be  any  extra 
inducement  to  employ  silver  i^  the  arts  ? — I  think  that 
this  is  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  price  of  silver 
in  gold,  and  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace 
the  change  t>etween  silver  and  other  commodities, 
yet  in  this  particular  market  there  is  an  apparent 
fall  which  has  the  effect  of  cheapening  the  price  of 
silver,  at  any  rate  for  the  time.  We  may  assume, 
therefore,  that  some  of  the  elfects  of  a  fall  of  price 
would  follow,  without  going  into  the  larger  question  of 
whether  silver  itself  has  changed,  and  how  far,  with 
reference  to  other  commodities.  In  any  case,  I  am 
merely  noticing  a  specific  statement  in  a  trade  report 
that  the  manufacture  of  silver  wares  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  fall  in  price. 

663.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Have  you  looked  into  the 
question  of  what  general  statements' of  prices  there 
are  which  will  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject 
before  us  ? — Since  I  gave  evidence  on  the  last  occa- 
sion I  have  looked  into  it  a  little,  and  of  course  I 
have  paid  attention  to  the  question  of  what  statements 
there  are  regarding  prices,  as  far  as  I  know  them  to 
be  in  existence. 

664.  Would  you  mention  what  records  of  prices 
there  are  in  any  useful  form  which  would  assist  us  ? — 
First  of  all  I  think  I  may  notice  the  fact  that  there  are 
s  great  many  records  of  prices  of  different  kinds, 
actual  records  of  prices  themselves,  such  as  those  con- 
tained in  Tooke's  History  of  Prices,  and  such  as  those 
contained  in  publications  like  The  Public  Ledger, 
The  Economist,  The  Statist,  and  special  trade  journals 
of  every  kind.  There  are  numerous  records  of  prices. 
Then  there  are  official  prices,  such  as  those  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  show  the  average  prices 
of  imports  and  exports  obtained  by  dividing  the  values 
by  the  quantitips ;  and  there  are  similar  official  and 
unofficial  records  in  foreign  countries.     These    all 
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contun  prices  more  or  less  in  the  rough,  and  what  I 
have  been  particularly  examining  lately  is  records 
of  prices  in  which  an  attempt  is  inade  at  arrangement 
o(  some  tdnd,  so  as  to  show  a  general  result.  For  the 
present  porpose  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  to  get  hold  of,  if  we' can,  are  prices  arranged 
in  some  waj  or  other  so  as  to  exhibit  a  general  result 
and  not  merely  prices  in  the  rough,  which  are  very 
difficult  to  follow  indeed.  And  that  is  the  point  to 
which  I  have  been  addressing  myself  lately. 

665.  Yon  mean  prices  in  the  first  place  so  sum- 
marised as  to  show  a  general  result  and  then  collected 
for  a  series  of  years  so  as  to  show  the  comparative 
results  in  different  years? — ^That  is  what  I  mean; 
that  beyond  merely  getting  the  records  of  prices  or 
knowing  that  they  exist,  it  is  desirable  in  an 
investigation  of  this  kind,  if  there  are  any  arranged 
tables,  to  look  at  these  by  preference,  because  they 
bring  out  a  general  result. 

666.  Will  you  mention  what  are  the  most  important 
of  the  arrangements  of  this  kind  which  have  been 
made  ? — Well,  I  think  of  all  the  arrangements  of  this 
kind  covering  the  last  50  years  or  so,  and  perhaps 
going  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy,  the 
most  important  are  the  following :  There  is  first  of  all 
a  study  by  Mr.  Jevons  on  the  fall  of  gold  between 
184.S-50  and  1862,  in  which  the  prices  from  1845-60 
to  1862  are  dealt  with.  This  is  one  of  the  first  papers 
in  a  book  which  has  been  published  since  Mr.  Jevons' 
death,  Investigations  in  Currency  and  Finance,  and  it 
was  published  originally  as  a  distinct  pamphlet  in  1863, 
and  that  deals  with  the  prices  from  1 845-50  down  to 
1862. 

667.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  prices  which  he 
deals  with  there  ? — They  are  chiefly  wholesale  prices 
in  the  London  market — in  fact,  they  are  exclusively 
Avholesale  prices  in  the  London  market. 

668.  Wholesale  prices  in  the  London  market  ? — 
Yes.  Next  is  a  study  by  Mr.  Jevon.<,  also  in 
the  same  volume  of  Investigations  iu  Currency  and 
Finance,  and  the  paper  being  one,  I  think,  which  he 
read  to  the  Statistical  Society  in  1865,  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  prices  from  1782  to  1865.  These  prices 
trc  based  chiefly  on  the  figures  in  Mr.  Tooke's  History 
of  Prices,  which  I  have  already  referred  to. 

669.  Are  these  also  the  wholesale  prices  in  the 
London  market  ? — These  we  also  the  wholesale  prices, 
and  in  fact  much  the  same  prices  as  are  dealt  with  in 
the  other  investigation  which  he  made,  si)  far  as  the 
period  between  1845-50  and  1862  is  concerned.  The 
second  investigation  relates  to  the  same  thing  as  the 
first.  Then  Mr.  Jevons  continued  the  latter  investi- 
gation in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  The  Economist 
in  1869,  and  continuing  the  prices,  I  think,  down  to 
the  year  1867. 

070.  Will  you  go  on  with  your  list  ? — Then  the 
next  arrangement  of  prices  which  I  refer  to  is  that  of 
The  Economist  itself.  This  was  an  arrangement 
which  was  used  by  Mr.  Newmarch  in  the  Statistical 
Society's  Journal  in  1859,  1860,  and  1861,  and  after- 
wards  in  the  Annual  Commercial  History  of  The 
Economist,  and  this  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time,  much  the  same  prices  being  dealt  with  as  those 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Jevons.  Then,  lately,  for  the  la.>t 
few  years  there  have  been  published  arranged  prices 
of  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom: 
These  are  published  in  special  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  which  were  prepared  by  myself,  the  last 
one  of  these  being  circulated  in  1885,  and  bringing 
down  the  figures  to  1883,  in  the  case  of  imports  from 
the  year  1S54,  and  in  the  case  of  exports  from  the 
year  1840.  The  official  reference  to  this  paper  is 
C. — 4456,  and  that  would  contain  the  references  to  the 
previous  reports  of  the  same  kind.  Then  there  is  a 
study  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  in  the  last  September  number 
(rf  the  Statistical  Society's  Journal.  Then  you  have 
had  one  or  two  studies  by  Mr.  Palgrave  with  reference 
to  French  wholesale  prices,  and  partly  also  containing 
a  modification  of  The  Economist  tables,  and  these  you 
will  find  in  that  memorandum  which  you  have  had 
before  you,  that  was  laid  before  the  Depression  of 


Trade  Commission.     Then  Mr.  Soetbeer  in  this  book,  jj^,.  ^  Oiffm 

Materialien,  S^c,  which    I    referred   to  in   my  last        "  _! 

exaraiuation,   gives  an    arrangement    of    prices     iu     3  Dec.  1886. 

Hamburg,  beginning  with  the  years   1847-50    and       

ending  with  the  year  1 885. 

671.  Shall  you  deal  with  Mr.  Soetbeer's  afterwards 
or  will  you  tell  us  now? — I  deal  with  them  all 
afterwards.  In  addition,  there  are  some  American 
figures  and  attempts  at  an  arrangement  of  prices  to  be 
referred  to.  although  I  do  not  set  so  much  value  by 
them,  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated.  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  list  of  attempts  at  some  kind  of  arrange- 
ment of  prices  in  the  last  half  century,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  records  of  prices  themselves,  of  which  there 
is,  of  course,  an  endless  number. 

672.  Then  in  all  these  cases  an  attempt  nas  been 
made  to  summarise  the  results  by  means  of  an  index 
number.  Will  you  explain  exactly  what  that  means  ? 
— They  all  use  more  or  less  what  is  called  an  index 
number,  that  is  a  means  by  which  statisticians  have 
endeavoured,  in  dealing  with  large  masses  of  prices, 
and  the  prices  of  many  articles,  to  arrive  at  some  kind 
of  average  result. 

67<J.  Can  you  explain  how  that  is  obtained  ? — An 
index  number  consists  of  two  things.  The  first  part 
of  it  is  the  statement  of  the  price  of  a  particular  thing 
for  a  series  of  years  in  the  form  of  per-centages  on  the 
price  of  a  particular  year  taken  as  a  unit.  Thus,  if 
the  price  of  wheat  is  50#.  at  one  time,  you  call  that 
100.  That  would  be  the  unit  from  which  you  would 
start.  ITien  if  the  price  falls  to  40».  that  would 
appear  in  your  table  as  a  fall  from  100  to  80.  You 
would  substitute  80  for  the  40;  and  the  first  step  in 
making  an  index  number  is  to  substitute  for  the 
expression  of  a  price  whatever  the  quotation  may  be, 
a  unit  of  100,  and  then  work  out  the  per-centage  in 
reference  to  that  unit. 

674.  On  thiit  particular  article? — On  that  parti- 
cular article,  so  that  100  is  the  unit  in  all  ca.scs,  and  of 
course  it  becomes  extremely  convenient  forcompaiisoii. 
Then  the  second  step  is  the  addition  of  the  prict«  of 
several  articles  so  as  to  form  an  aggregate  which  may 
either  be  100  or  a  multiple  of  100,  or  any  other  sum, 
the  expectation  being  tliat  the  variations  in  the  items 
will  be  averaged  in  the  aggregate  so  that  au  average 
rise  or  fall  in  a  given  gronp  or  groups  of  articles  will 
be  shown.  I  gave  some  illustrations  of  this,  1  may  .<iuy 
in  these  i-eports  which  were  laid  liefore  the  Board  of 
Trade  upon  the  prices  of  imports  and  exports,  and  I 
think  it  can  be  stated  quite  easily  how  the  thing 
would  appear.  If  you  take,  for  instance,  three  articles, 
and  it  does  not  matter  what  articles,  but  say  wheat, 
sugar,  and  tea,  each  at  the  unit  of  100.  Of  course, 
the  aggregate  of  the  unit  is  300.  Then  suppose  you 
have  a  change  of  prices  by  which  the  three  articles 
would  become  relatively  90,  80,  and  70,  the  addition 
of  these  would  be  240,  and  then  you  would  say  that 
the  average  price  had  changed  as  300  is  to  240, 
although  that  might  be  different  from  the  change  in 
the  percentage  of  prices  of  each  particular  article. 
The  average  is  difierent  from  what  each  particular 
article  is,  and  that  is  the  essential  principle  of  the 
second  step  in  the  index  number. 

675.  Then  you  make  your  index  number  after  the 
change  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  original  unit 
100  that  the  price  at  the  subsequent  time  beai-s  to 
the  price  at  the  first  timo  ? — That  is  the  idea.  It 
does  not  matter  very  much  what  starting  point  you 
take,  because  you  have  always  a  change  in  the  relation, 
and  the  object  is  to  average  the  changes  in  a  group 
of  articles  so  as  to  give  you  a  general  result  for  the 
group  as  distinguished  from  the  special  results  which 
you  obtain  by  looking  at  each  article  only. 

675a.  You  add  the  number  so  changed  together,  and 
then  compare  that  aggregate  number  with  the  original 
unit  ? — That  is  the  idea,  with  the  original  aggregate 
unit. 

<'i76.  Well,  then,  for  convenience  sake  you  make  the 
orif:imil  unit  a  large  number  ? — For  convenience  sake 
it  is  highly  convenient  to  make  the  aggregate  either 
100  or  1,000  or  10,000,  because  it  shows  the  results 
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Mr.  S.  Giffen.  almost  immediately  in  the  form  of  a  per-centage.  If 
the  aggregate  is  not  100  or  1,000  or  10,000,  but  say  50 
or  60,  the  difference  in  the  aggregate  from  year  to  year 
would  not  show  the  per-centage  rise  or  fall,  but  you 
would  have  to  work  out  the  per-centage  ;  whereas,  if 
it  is  100,  you  see  the  per-centage  in  a  moment,  so  that 
it  is  always  convenient  if  the  aggregate  unit  is  100,  or 
1,000,  or  10,000,  or  some  such  figure  as  that. 

677.  Before  we  go  any  further,  can  you  tell  n«  in 
what  manner  these  different  statisticians  nave  aclected 
the  prices  on  which  they  found  their  calculations  ?  Is 
it  from  the  price  lists  published  in  London? — The 
most  of  them  are  taken  from  price  lists  pubbshed  in 
liondon.  Of  course  that  does  not  apply  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  prices  which  I  have  referred  to,  which  are 
the  division  of  the  values  of  particular  articles  of 
import  and  export  by  the  quantity,  so  that  is  a<prioe 
obtained  in  a  different  way.  The  others  are  the  London 
market  quotations,  and  of  course  that  is  a  different 
thing  from  the  average  value  of  the  whole  mass  of 
iin  article  imported  or  exported. 

678.  The  London  market  quotations  of  the  prices 
in  the  market  for  the  time  being  ? — ^The  price  in  the 
market  for  the  time  being.  Mr.  Sauerbe*>k  has 
taken,  I  think,  each  month's  prices  and  divided  by 
12,  so  as  to  give  the  mean  for  the  year.  Mr.  Jevons 
takes  two  months,  I  think,  in  the  year  from  Tooke's 
prices,  and  gives  the  mean  of  these  two.  The 
Economist  in  its  index  number  has  done  much  the 
same  in  each  particular  year.  It  takes  the  prices  on 
the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  July,  and  then  gives 
the  mean,  and  of  course  in  a  long  investigation,  I  may 
say,  covering  a  great  series  of  years,  it  would  not 
matter  very  much  which  is  taken,  because  the  small 
variations  from  month  to  month  in  a  year  would  not 
as  a  rule  be  very  material  in  a  long  investigation. 

679.  And  where  the  heading  comprises  different 
articles  at  different  prices,  do  you  know  at  all  what  the 
process  has  been  in  selecting  the  prices  ?  Cotton,  of 
course,  may  embrace  various  descriptions  of  cotton,  of 
which  the  prices  may  different,  and  so  on  ? — In  some 
of  the  cases  you  will  find, — and  I  think  this  especially 
applies  to  Mr.  Jevons'  work,  and  to  The  Economist 
index  number,  but  it  also  applies  to  the  other  arrange- 
mentswhich  I  have  mentioned, — you  would  have  two  or 
three  prices  for  cotton  or  cotton  articles ;  you  would 
leave  two  or  three  columns  for  cotton  or  cotton  articles, 
and  of  course  that  increases  the  weight  of  cotton,  as 
will  appear  afterwards,  in  the  aggregato  nnmber. 

680.  Then  will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  objection 
which  has  been  commonly  made  to  the  process  that 
you  have  mentioned  ? — Well,  I  may  say  that  the  matter 
was  very  much  discussed  in  a  Committee  which  sat  in 
1840  on  Banks  of  Issue,  with  reference  to  some  figures 
of  that  kind  which  Mr.  Porter  in  his  Progress  of  the 
Nation  had  referred  to  for  the  years  1833  to  1837. 
He  had  arrived  at  an  index  number  of  that  kind  nnd 
shown  the  variittions  from  month  to  month  and  from 
year  to  year  in  regard  to  50  articles.  He  did  not 
give  the  details,  but  apparently  a  good  many  of  the 
witnesses  who  were  examined  wore  in  possession  of 
the  details,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
about  it,  and  Mr.  Tooke  raised  the  objection  and 
insisted  upon  it  most  strongly  that  he  found,  for  in- 
stance, an  article  like  annatto,  which  was  of  very  small 
aggregate  value,  and  entered  very  little  into  the  com- 
merce of  the  countiy,  counted  in  as  of  as  much 
importance  in  the  table  as  an  article  like  wheat, 
which  was  very  important ;  and  the  objection  was 
that  when  articles  of  varying  degrees  of  importance 
were  treated  equally,  the  aggregate  did  not  really 
exhibit  the  average  but  only  the  mean  of  certain  num- 
bers. This  was  quite  a  true  objection  and  quiia  valid 
theoretically,  but  it  is  practically  dealt  with  in  a  variety 
of  ways  in  the  particular  arrangements  of  figures  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Mr.  Jevons  was  quite 
cognisant  of  it,  Mr.  Newmarch  was  also  quite 
cognisant  of  it,  and  they  tried  to  meet  it  in  various 
ways  so  as  to  give  different  relative  importance  to 
different  articles.    A.nd  there  are  other  reasons,  1  think. 


why  the  objection  practically  is  not  of  so  much  weight 
as  it  seems  to  be  theoretically. 

681.  With  regard  to  these  various  calculations  of 
figures,  looking  at  them  together,  to  what  do  they  relate  ? 
— They  relate  chiefly,  I  think,  to  English  wholesale 
prices,  almost  I  might  say  to  London  wholesale  prices, 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  Indian  figures, 
which  are  a  totally  different  matter  to  the  othem, 
which  relate  chiefly  to  London  wholesale  prices. 

682.  (The  Chairman.')  Except  Mr.  Soetbeer?— 
With  the  exceptions  to  be  mentioned,  the  exceptions 
are  that  Mr.  Soetbeer  deals  with  Hamburg  prices ; 
but  not  exclusively  so,  because  he  introduces  into 
his  final  index  number  14  articles  of  English  export 
trado,  which  he  takes  from  the  export  tables  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  And  the  other  exception  is  the 
French  figures  which  Mr.  Palgrave  deals  with  in  that 
memorandum,  but  I  consider  that  in  recent  years  the 
course  of  French  wholesale  prices  has  been,  and  must 
have  been,  much  the  same  as  the  course  of  London 
wholesale  prices.  It  would  not  be  the  case  if  we  went 
back  for  a  very  long  period,  but  I  think  in  recent 
years  that  that  is  what  we  should  expect,  and  appa- 
rently it  is  what  has  happened,  so  that  practically  it  is 
much  the  same  thing  a«  getting  London  wholesale 
prices  over  again. 

683.  London  wholesale  prices  may  be  taken,  I 
suppose,  as  the  index  of  the  prices  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom? — Not  only  so,  but  to  some  extent 
an  index  of  the  prices  of  a  great  many  articles  which 
enter  into  the  general  foreign  trade  of  the  world,  and 
I  think  it  is  in  that  respect  that  Mr.  Soetbeer  takes  the 
prices  of  English  exports  from  the  Board  of  Trado 
returns. 

684.  But  would  not  the  prices  in  foreign  countries 
be  affected  by  such  things  as  their  fiscal  systems,  the 
taxes,  and  legislation  with  respect  to  the  particular 
articles  ?—  No  doubt,  and  I  propose  to  state  afterwards 
the  importance  of  taking  prices  from  a  great  many 
different  places.  I  am  merely  calling  attention  at  this 
moment  to  the  fact  that  what  are  dealt  with  here  are 
London  wholesale  prices  mainly. 

685.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  mentioned  as  an 
exception  the  Indian  prices  ? — I  mentioned  that  excep- 
tion, yes. 

.  686.  Then  which  do  you  think  of  these  the  moat 
important  ? — I  think  that  for  scientific  purposes  and 
generally,  owing  to  its  being  almost  the  first  impor- 
tant work  of  the  kind,  the  greatest  value  must  be 
attached  to  that  work  of  Mr.  Jevons  which  I  have 
refen-ed  to  which  is  published  in  that  volume  of  his 
investigations  of  cun-ency  and  finance.  The  first  in- 
vestigation of  all  which  was  published  as  a  pamphlet 
under  the  title  of  "  A  serious  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  " 
was  a  work  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
at  the  time,  and  altogether,  from  Mr.  Jevons'  rank  as 
a  statistician  and  economist,  we  must  attach  the 
greatest  value,  I  think,  to  that  work  which  he  did. 

687.  Then  some  steps  have  been  taken  to  meet  the 
objection  which  you  have  just  said  was  raised  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  different  articles  which  were 
originally  represented  as  nil  equal? — This  was  done 
by  Mr.  Jevons  by  giving  practically  more  number.s 
than  one  to  certain  articles  of  importance,  such  as 
cotton.  I  think  that  in  regard  to  cotton  he  gives  it 
three  numbers  really.  He  takes  in  cotton  prices  three 
times  over,  so  that  he  makes  cotton  more  important,  in 
the  number  of  about  40  articles  which  he  deals  with, 
than  any  other  article  to  which  he  only  gives  one 
number.  That  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  Mr.  Jevons 
circumvented  the  objection  of  giving  equal  importance 
to  all  the  different  articles  dealt  with. 

688.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Did  he  count  cotton  as 
three  ? — He  counted  cotton  practically  as  three, 
and  you  will  see  that  that  is  done  with  reference  to 
other  things.  Tou  will  see  that  it  is  a  very  simple 
thing,  a  rule  of  thumb  method,  assigning  more  impor- 
tance to  one  class  of  article  than  to  any  other. 

68».  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Did  he  simply  treble  the 
number  or  take  different  qualities  ? — He  really  took 
different  prices  for  different  qualities  of  cotton. 
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690.  {Mr.  Houldsworth.)  Did  he  do  that  arbitrarily 
or  on  tiie  principle  of  quantity  ? — I  am  afraid  he  did 
it  almoet  quite  arbitrmily.  He  knew  that  certain 
articles  were  prominent  and  bulky  and  important,  and 
roughly  he  assigned  a  greater  weight  to  them  than  he 
did  to  other  articles.  There  was  no  attempt  at  assign- 
ing relative  importance  to  each  article  upon  a  definite 
principle. 

691.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  To  what  extent  do  you 
think  that  defect  important? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
practically  bo  important  with  reference  to  these 
investtgations  which  have  been  made  as  it  might 
seem  to  be  at  first  sight,  because,  in  fact,  almost  all  the 
important  prices,  moved  in  much  the  same  direction  at 
different  times.  They  may  have  moved  to  a  different 
extent,  but  any  possible  correction  would  only  affect 
the  quantity  of  the  rise  or  fall  at  different  times,  owing 
to  the  general  changes  in  almost  the  whole  list  of 
articles  being  in  the  same  direction  in  the  periods 
investigated. 

692.  Supposing  that  there  was  a  very  great 
difference  in  important  articles,  such,  for  instance,  as 
cotton  at  the  time  of  the  American  War,  would  not 
that  very  materially  aifect  the  corrections  of  the 
general  result  ? — That  is  so  in  point  of  fact.  As  Mr. 
Jevons  himself  notices,  that  does  create  a  certain 
diffwence,  which  you  can  see  between  what  he  shows 
and  what  The  Economist  index  number  shows.  He 
notices  that  at  that  very  time  we  speak  of,  1864-65, 
starting  from  the  same  period,  namely,  1845-50,  The 
JSconomist  shows  a  somewhat  greater  rise  than  what 
Mr.  Jovons  shows  between  1846-50  and  1862,  and 
the  difference  he  explains  is  due  to  the  &ct  that  TAe 
Economist  has  four  cotton  articles  out  of  22,  whereas 
he  has  only  three  out  of  about  50,  he  says  40  or  50.  I 
have  not  got  the  reference  quite  straight,  but  I  think 
it  is  either  40  or  50.  The  Economist  has  four  articles 
out  of  22,  so  that  when  you  had  that  great  rise  owing  to 
the  American  war,  7%c  Economist  index  number  went 
up  more  than  what  Mr.  Jevons'  index  number  went 
up.  These  things  can  be  allowed  for  upon  an 
inspection  of  the  tables  always. 

693.  Then  what  do  you  say  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Jevons'  investigations  for  an  earlier  period  ? — I  attach 
a  good  deal  of  importance  to  the  carrying  back  of  the 
figures  a  good  way  before  the  period  which  is  im- 
mediately dealt  with,  and  Mr.  Jevons'  investigations 
from  1782  to  1865  seem  to  me  to  be  very  important. 
They  show  a  rise  from  1782  to  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  that  is,  taking  the  aggregate  of  the  index 
number,  and  then  with  fluctuations  every  ten  years  or 
so  and  minor  fluctuations,  they  show  a  fall  from  the 
Ijeginning  of  the  century  down  to  1845-60.  Since  then 
there  was  a  movement  upwards  down  to  about  1862, 
and  still  a  rise  of  prices  as  late  as  1867  compared  with 
with  1845-50.  Of  course  Mr.  Jevons'  figures  did 
not  come  down  later  than  that  but  we  know  from  The 
Economist  index  number  that  the  rise  was  maintained 
or  went  on  till  about  1873,  and  since  then  there  has 
been  a  fall  resembling  in  some  respects  the  fall  from 
the  beginning  of  the  century  down  to  1845-50,  but  a 
little  more  rapid. 

694.  I  think  you  said  that  Mr.  Jevons'  investi- 
gations of  the  earlier  period  were  founded  to  a 
great  extent  upon  Tooke's  History  of  Prices  ? — He 
states  that  he  takes  the  prices  mainly  from  Mr. 
Tooke's  History. 

695.  And  that  is  a  book  of  very  considerable 
authority  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  the  prices 
are  concerned,  it  is  almost  the  only  record  which  can 
very  conveniently  be  referred  to. 

696.  Mr.  Jevons  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting 
original  price  lists,  original  authorities,  for  that  earlier 
period,  1  suppose  ? — Only  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
if  any. 

697.  Then  with  respect  to  The  Economist  index 
Dumber;  In  what  way  does  that  compare  with  Mr. 
Jevons*  ? — ^It  is  much  the  same  as  Mr.  Jevons',  the 
articles  dealt  with  being  very  much  the  same  as  Mr. 
Jevons''  articles.  1  do  not  think  it  is  quite  so  good  in 
some  respects  as  Mr.  Jevons',  especially  for  the  reason. 
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which  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  too  much  weight  Mr.  R.  Giffen. 
appears  to  be  given  to  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures. 
I  may  also  say  that  it  seems  to  have  been  formed,  if  I 
may  judge,  in  a  comparatively  accidental  way.  In  the 
Statistical  Society's  Journal  of  1859,  1860,  and  1861, 
the  prices  of  the  22  articles  are  shown  by  per-centages, 
each  article  separately,  but  they  are  not  added  together 
so  as  to  form  the  aggregate  index  number  of  2,200, 
which  was  afterwards  formed.  This  was  done 
apparently,  after  Mr.  Jevons'  first  investigation  ap- 
peai-ed,  so  that  the  index  number  of  The  Economist,  I 
should  say,  has  been  to  some  extent  an  accidental  for- 
mation, but  it  is,  roughly  speaking,  quite  apart  from 
this  question  of  cotton,  much  the  same  as  the  index 
number  of  Mr.  Jevons. 

698.  Was  this  due  to  Mr.  Newmarch  ? — There  is 
practically  no  doubt  of  that.  I  may  say  that  he  was 
the  editor  of  the  Statistical  Society's  Journal  at  the 
time.  It  was  quite  well  known  that  it  was  his  doing, 
and  I  do  know  in  point  of  fact  that  it  was  Newmarch. 

699.  I  think  you  have  already  mentioned  what  the 
difference  in  fluctuations  was  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  about  cotton  ? — Yes. 

700.  Well,  then,  in  both  these  cases  there  is  no 
allowance  made  for  the  different  importance  of  different 
articles  founded  upon  any  actual  figures  or  facts,  it  is 
simply  an  estimate  made  by  the  statistician  ? — To  some 
extent  it  is  a  rule  of  thumb  practice  in  order  to  allow 
greater  importance  to  the  obviously  important  articles, 
but  there  is  no  fixed  principle  or  any  distinct  objective 
standard  followed  in  assigning  the  relative  weight  to 
the  articles. 

701.  Then  would  you  mention  what  is  the  general 
result  of  The  Economist  index  number  ? — The  general 
result  of  that  number,  continued  to  the  present  time, 
is  that  there  was  a  fall  after  1864-5,  as  I  think  you 
will  see  from  these  diagrams  which  your  Secretary 
has  prepared,  a  rise  in  1871-3,  and  a  fall  since  the 
latter  date  to  the  present  time  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  recovery  in  1881-3,  so  that  the  prices  are  now, 
after  being  higher,  somewhat  under  the  level  of 
1845-50. 

702.  Is  that  a  diagram  which  you  have  had  pre- 
pared ? — No,  this  is  a  diagram  which  your  Secretary 
has  prepared,  and  which  he  has  given  me  the 
advantage  of  looking  at,  and  I  think,  if  the  Commission 
would  look  at  it,  it  would  be  rather  interesting  just 
at  this  point,  because  the  large  diagram  shows  the 
very  exceptional  rise  in  1864  in  The  Economist 
index  number,  owing  to  cotton.  Then  prices  go  down 
to  1868, 1869,»nd  1870,  then  they  go  up  in  1873  very 
sharply,  then  they  go  down  very  sharply  to  1879. 
After  1879  there  is  a  rise,  and  then  from  1882  almost 
to  the  present  time  there  is  a  descent. 

703.  {Mr.  Houldsworth.)  Do  they  affirm  pretty 
well  what  is  given  in  Mr.  Sauerbeck? — They 
correspond  very  well  with  what  is  given  by  Mr. 
Sauerbeck.  The  prices  being  the  same  practically 
dealt  with,  namely,  London  wholesale  prices,  the 
result  ought  to  be  pretty  nearly  the  same,  and  the 
curves  do  correspond  fairly  well. 

704.  {The  Chairman.)  Perhaps  it  would  be  con- 
venient at  this  time  if  you  could  tell  us  why  The 
Economist  index  numbers  appear  to  differ  violently 
with  regard  to  the  year  1864  both  firom  Dr.  Soetbeer 
and  still  more  from  Mr.  Sauerbeck  ? — It  is  chiefly  the 
cotton,  I  believe. 

705.  So  that  you  would  prefer  either  of  two  other 
estimates  to  The  Economist's  curve  ? — I  would  not 
like  to  go  so  far  as  that.  Of  course,  the  true  way 
to  use  figures  of  that  kind  is  to  compare  them,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  that.  I  think  we  may 
say  that  there  was  an  exceptional  rise  according  to 
The  Economist's  index  number  in  cotton,  but  apart  from 
that  I  do  not  know  but  what  the  result  is  as  faXrlj 
given  as  any  of  the  others. 

706.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  suppose,  if  you  wished  to 
know  what  has  been  the  actual  rise  or  fall  in  the 
prices,  it  would  bo  right  to  attach  a  very  great  value 
to  cotton  ;  cotton  being  so  very  important  an  article  ? 
— It  raises  a  question  as  to  what  i?   the  real  relative 
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Mr.  R.  Giffen.  importance  of  nrticlcs  ;  cotton  is,  no  doubt,  very  im- 

poTtant     Cotton  and  the  textiles  taken  together  are, 

S  Dec  I806.     ,j„  doubt,  very  important. 

"  707.  The  special  rise  in  cotton  would  have  nothing 

to  do  with  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  or  of  gold, 
but  if  you  are  regarding  prices  alone  it  is  an  im- 
portant element,  is  it  not?— It  is  a  very  important 
element  in  the  question  of  prices.  As  to  how  far  it 
is  related  to  gold,  I  think  I  would  postpone  answering 
that  at  this  moment. 

708.  I  only  mean  to  say  that,  if  you  are  taking 
statistics  of  prices,  there  is  nothing  incorrect  in  taking 
the  special  rise  of  a  very  important  article  arising 
from  special  circumstances  ? — It  is  one  of  the  things 
which  you  must  have  regard  to.  In  dealing  with  a 
thing  comprehensively  you  musk  deal  with  every 
fact. 

709.  "Will  you  now  explain  what  is  the  difference 
in  Ike  method  that  you  have  adopted  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  dealing  with  this  question  ? — The  main 
difference  between  any  of  the  figures  which  have 
been  mentioned,  and  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
reports  is  that,  dealing  with  the  variations  from  year 
to  year,  allowance  is  made  for  the  relative  importance 
df  each  article  according  to  the  proportion  of  its  value 
to  the  total  valne  of  imports  and  exports  respectively ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  take  the  import  trade  and  the  export 
trade  themselves,  and  I  deal  with  each  article  ac- 
cording to  its  relative  importance  in  that  trade.  That 
is  purely  an  objective  standard;  it  is  not  anything 
which  I  invent  my.self  according  to  any  rule  of  thumb 
method,  but  an  objective  standard  which  may  or  noay 
not  be  of  value. 

710.  Perhaps  you  would  explain  the  exact  method 
which  you  adopt  in  doing  that  ? — ^The  way  in  which 
this  is  done  is  to  multiply  the  per-centage  varia- 
tion in  price  of  any  particular  article  by  the  pro- 
portionate num'  er  of  the  article,  and  divide  by  the 
sum  of  the  proportionate  numbers.  It  is  really  a 
very  simple  process,  by  which  you  allow  for  the 
relative  weight  of  each  article.  You  multiply  the 
per-centage  of  rise  or  fall  by  the  proportionate  number 
that  you  have  assigned  to  the  article,  and  then  you 
divide  by  the  sum  of  the  proportionate  numbers. 

711.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  from  the  beginning, 
how  you  start  ?  — You  give  a  proportionate  number,  it 
appears  in  these  tables,  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  article  in  the  import  trade.  Say  it  is  com.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  the  figures  are,  but  suppose 
corn  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  import  trade,  then  the 
proportionate  number  assigned  to  it  "would  be  10. 
Suppose  cotton  was  5  per  cent,  the  proportionate 
number  assigned  to  it  would  be  5,  and  so  on. 

712.  Thru  it  is  founded  entirely  upon  the  imports? 
You  take  no  account  of  what  is  produced  in  the 
country  ? — As  regards  the  import  trade  it  is  founded 
entirely  upon  the  imports,  and  as  regards  the  export 
trade  it  is  founded  entirely  upon  the  exports — a  purely 
objective  standai-d. 

713.  Then  you  take  your  figure  at  10  for  com  ? — 
Or  whatever  it  may  be,  supposing  it  to  be  10, — ^I  think 
it  is  about  that,  or  from  6  to  10, — you  make  that  the 
proportionate  number. 

714.  The  proportion  out  of  the  whole  index 
number  ? — ^The  proportion  of  the  whole  100.  I  may 
wiy  that  in  this  way  I  do  not  get  up  to  the  index 
number  of  100,  because  the  number  of  articles  in  the 
imports  for  which  you  can  get  prices  by  dividing  the 
values  by  the  quantities  is  limited.  Imports  of  that 
kind  are  only  8 1  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  accordingly 
the  aggregate  index  number  for  the  imports,  the  unit 
which  I  dealt  with,  was  81  •  16,  so  as  always  to  keep 
before  the  mind's  eye  that  the  proportion  assigned 
to  each  article  was  its  proportion  of  the  total  imports, 
and  not  merely  the  proportion  of  the  total  iraporfj 
for  which  one  was  able  to  get  prices  in  that  way. 
The  same  with  the  exporto.  I  could  only  get  a 
smaller  proportion  of  export  articles  for  which  it  was 
possible  to  give  prices  in  that  way,  and  the  aggregate 
index  number  accordingly  is  65  •  8. 


715.  Then  would  you  explain  in  wliat  way  you 
show  the  changes  in  prices  ? — The  changes  are  shown 
by  multiplying  the  per-centage  of  variation  in  tlie 
case  of  each  article  by  the  proportionate  nnmber,  and 
then  dividing  by  the  sum  of  the  numbers. 

716.  Then  you  take  your  proportion  of  the  articles 
to  the  total  imports,  and  the  total  exports  for  one 
year,  you  do  not  vaiy  with  each  year  ?— The  year  I 
have  taken  is  the  year  1875,  but  you  will  find  in 
these  tables  here  that  the  materials  are  given  for 
taking  an  index  number  from  any  other  year  that 
you  please.  The  proportions  are  shown,  and  yon  can 
see  that  no  material  variation  would  be  made  by 
taking  the  proportions  of  any  other  year.  And  I 
may  say  that  some  time  was  spent  upon  this  point 
in  the  office,  and  we  ascertained  that  no  material 
difference  in  the  results  would  be  made  by  taking 
any  other  year  to  find  out  what  the  proportions  of  the 
trade  were.     It  does  not  make  any  material  difference. 

717.  That  either  the  proportions  of  the  different 
articles  to  one  another  do  not  vary  so  much,  or  else 
the  different  changes  in  price  of  the  different  articles 
do  not  vary  so  much  as  to  make  your  conclusions 
incorrect  on  account  of  any  change  in  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  articles  ? — It  is  both  ways. 
The  proportions  of  the  articles  in  our  trade  do  not 
change  so  very  much  from  year  to  year  as  to  throw 
yon  out.  And  then,  of  course,  the  other  question  of 
change  of  prices  would  come  in  also,  but  there  is  no 
such  difference  in  the  course  of  prices  as  to  be  very 
material  when  the  figures  are  dealt  with  in  this  way. 

718.  Can  you  say  to  what  extent  your  results 
obtained  by  this  process  agree  with  or  differ  from 
those  obtainnd  by  The  Economist  ? — It  seems  to  me 
that  according  to  these  diagrams  which  your  Secretary 
haf)  prepared,  or  rather  according  to  the  comparative 
table  of  index  numbers  which  he  has  prepared,  that 
the  results  are  pretty  well  the  same  as  those  shown  by 
The  Economist  index  number ;  that  is  to  say,  that  you 
have  a  rise  of  prices  about  1864,  and  then  you  have  a 
rise  about  1873,  and  then  you  have  a  fall  since  the 
latter  date,  interrupted  to  a  slight  extent  but  not  to 
a  very  large  extent  between  liS81  and  1883.  But  I 
may  say  that  in  working  out  the  totals  with  this 
calculation,  nhich  is  very  elaborate  and  difficult,  I 
have  not  worked  them  out  completely  for  a  series  of 
years,  I  have  only  taken  certain  years  which  I  had 
reason  to  believe  were  either  what  I  called  maximum 
or  minimum  years  of  prices.  I  have  not  worked  it  out 
for  every  year ;  of  course,  it  could  be  done  with  a  little 
trouble. 

719.  Well,  in  any  tables  of  this  kind,  by  any  of 
these  methods,  you  take  a  certain  description  of  article 
and  you  continue  it  all  through,  so  that  wheat  at  the 
beginning  of  the  centurv  is  wheat  at  the  present 
time ;  iron  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  century  is  iron  at 
the  present  time ;  and  so  on.  Did  not  the  articles 
themselves  change  ? — It  is  quite  true  that  the  articles 
themselves  must  change,  many  of  them  at  least  to  a 
very  large  extent, — some  niay  not  change  quite  so 
much;  but  there  is  always  that  difficulty  in  tne  matter, — 
that  you  do  not  know  that  the  price  which  you  are 
dealing  with  at  one  period  is  the  price  of  exactly 
the  same  thing  which  you  are  dealing  with  at  another 
period.  That  is  really  an  inherent  difficulty  in  these 
matters,  there  is  no  doubt. 

720.  And  it  is  impossible  to  get  over  it  ? — I  do 
not  think  you  cau  get  over  it,  even  in  the  case  of 
what  may  seem  to  be  very  simple  articles  indeed. 
The  simplest  of  all,  perhaps,  are  the  metals.  You  may 
know  that  copper  is  copper,  but  I  do  not  know,  but 
what  there  may  be,  even  in  some  of  the  metals,  some 
changes  in  the  specific  descriptions  which  are  quoted 
from  time  to  time,  and  you  may  not  always  get  the 
same  articles  unless  you  are  very  careful  to  see  what 
you  are  doing. 

721.  Do  we  know,  for  instance,  wliat  is  inn  and 
what  is  steel  ? — I  think,  as  regards  an  article  like 
Scotch  pig  iron,  there  is  some  evidence  with  which 
we  would  be  satisfied  that  the  article  is  substantially 
the  same. 
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722.  With  respect  to  steel,  there  has  beeu  tlie 
greatest  difficulty,  has  there  uot,  in  knowing  what 
to  classify  as  steel? — We  have  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  at  the  Board  of  Trade  in  knowiag  how 
to  classify  the  exports  of  iron  and.  steel,  but  how 
far  there  have  been  ihe  same  difficulties  in  the  market 
quotations  I  am  not  so  sure.  ]  think  the  people  engaged 
in  business  would  always  know  what  they  were  buying, 
and  if  one  acquainted  with  the  steel  trade  was  making 
up  the  prices  it  might  be  possible  to  get  the  same  price, 
a  very  long  way  back,  for  exactly  the  same  thing,  but 
I  am  not  quite  sure. 

723.  At  any  rate,  articles  do  vary  from  time  to  time 
very  much  indeed,  do  they  not  ? — There  are  great 
variations  in  articles,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

724.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Are  there  some  articles  which 
remain  the  same  always,  such  as  wheat  ? — ^I  do  not 
know  that  wheat  remains  the  same  always. 

725.  Yon  think  it  varies  also  ? — I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  wheat  brought  to  market  now  is 
the  same  thing  as  the  EngUsh  wheat  of  600  years  ago, 
for  instance. 

726.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century,  the  quality  of  English 
wheat  was  so  bad  that  there  was  difficulty  in  making 
bread  of  it  ? — That  difficulty  exists  always  in  such  an 
article  as  wheat.  It  varies  from  harvest  to  harvest, 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  country  to 
country. 

727.  Whereas  now,  in  consequence  of  importation 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  wheat  has  arrived 
at  a  higher  quality,  or  at  any  rate  more  r^ular  quality  ? 
— I  think  if  we  go  from  articles  like  wheat  to  articles 
like  meat  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  difference  of 
quality  is  really  enormous,  or  may  be  enormous.  I 
may  add,  with  reference  to  wheat,  as  it  has  been 
mentioned,  that  there  is  another  cause  of  variations 
in  price,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  different  mode  of 
selling  wheat  which  may  be  adopted.  The  practice 
of  seUing  wheat  by  weight  is  coming  universally  into 
vogne,  and  that  will  mdke  some  difference,  I  think, — 
how  mnch  I  could  not  say, — between  the  prices  of 
the  present  time  and  the  prices  of  former  periods,  when 
the  sale  took  place  by  measure.  Of  course,  when  the 
sale  was  by  measure  and  the  sample  happened  to 
be  very  heavy,  that  would  raise  the  price  more  than 
if  the  sale  was  to  be  by  weight  and  you  were  always 
selling  the  same  weight. 

728.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  the  sale  now  by  the 
bushel  at  such  a  weight  ? — The  practice  of  selling  by 
weight  or  by  weighed  measure,  as  we  call  it,  is  growing 
very  much,  and  such  sales  are  converted  into  English 
prices  of  wheat  at  a  certain  uniform  weight.  A 
quarter  is  ti&en  to  be  so  many  pounds  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  oats. 

729.  {Mr.  Birch.)  With  regard  to  oats,  or  any 
other  kind  of  grain,  formerly,  no  matter  what  it 
weighed,  you  bought  it  by  the  quarter  ? — You  bought 
it  by  the  quarter,  and  then  you  allowed  for  the  weight 
in  the  price. 

7iJ0.  If  you  buy  a  quarter  of  oats  now  you  always 
ask  whether  it  is  38  lbs.  or  42  lbs.,  and  buy  accordingly. 
Now  they  sell  entirely  by  weight? — Entirely  by 
weight,  and  the  price  by  weight  would  be  entirely 
different  from  the  price  when  you  sell  by  measure  in 
which  the  weight  is  allowed  for  roughly  in  the  price. 

731.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Then  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Palgrave's  French  index,  does  that  lead  yon,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  to  the  same  results  ? — I  think  the  result  is 
much  the  same.  There  is  this  point,  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Falgrare's  statements,  that  he  only  goes  back, 
I  think,  to  1 866-69,  so  that  he  only  shows  the  varia- 
tion since  that  time ;  but  since  that  time  the  variations 
which  he  shows  in  the  French  prices  and  in  the 
CfHTected  Economist  tables  which  he  gives  are  much 
the  same  as  the  variations  of  the  Economist  index 
number  itself.  There  is  not  much  that  would  turn 
upon  any  differences  that  appear. 

732.  Then  be  makes  some  allowances  for  the 
relative  importance  of  different  articles,  does  he  not  ? 
— He  does  so,  and  the  point  is  stated  very  fully  in 
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that  memorandum  which  was  laid  before  the  Trade  3fr.  R.  Gifftn. 
Depression  Commission,  but  even  then  I  do  not  think 
that  he  quite  adopts  a  purely  objective  standard.     The 
calculation  to  some  extent  remains  a  rule  of  thumb. 

733.  Then  with  respect  to  Mr.  Soetbeei"'s  tables, 
have  you  anything  to  observe  upon  them  ?  —  Mr. 
Soetbeer's  tables  are  very  elaborate  and  very  full,  and 
he  has  114  articles  altogether,  100  of  them  being 
Hamburg  articles.  He  has  this  merit,  that  he  divides 
the  articles  distinctly  into  five  or  six  large  groups, 
and  he  gives  an  index  number  for  each  group,  and 
then  he  works  up  finally  to  his  aggregate  index 
number  by  treating  each  group  as  the  equal  of  the 
other,  and  he  gives  you  the  final  index  number  in 
that  way,  so  that  he  allows  in  the  final  index  number 
for  the  relative  importance  of  all  the  articles  in  a 
particular  group  by  putting  more  articles  into  one 
group  than  what  he  puts  into  another  ;  and  I  think, 
so  far,  if  that  is  done  intelligently  that  is  a  very  good 
method  to  follow. 

734.  Then  how  do  bis  conclusions  agree  with  the 
English  conclusions  ? — ^Mr.  Soetbeer's  results  seem 
to  be  much  the  same  in  this  way,  that  though  he  does 
not  bring  prices  down  quite  to  so  low  a  point  as  The 
Economist  index  number  itself— for  instance,  comparing 
the  present  time  with  1845-50, — yet  the  course  of  the 
prices  is  much  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  curve 
upwards  from  about  1845-50  to  about  1864  ;  then  a 
decline,  followed  by  a  curve  upwards  to  about  1873 ; 
and  then  much  the  same  fall  in  price  after  that, 
although  not  quite  to  so  low  a  point  ss  what  is  shown 
by  The  Economist  index  number.  But  I  may  say 
that  there  is  some  difference  between  Mr.  Soetbeer's 
and  the  other  prices  even  in  detail ;  and  you  find  it 
with  reference  to  agricultural  produce,  that  prices 
in  Hamburg,  if  we  are  to  take  the  statement,  do  not 
seem  to  have  gone  back  quite  so  far  as  prices  in  London. 

735.  Is  that  in  quite  recent  years?  —  Yes,  the 
prices  in  Hamburg.  For  instance,  where  in  London 
you  find  that  the  price  has  gone  back  now  to  the 
price  in  1845-50,  you  find  that  that  is  not  so  in 
Hamburg.  For  instance,  an  article  like  oats.  We 
find  according  to  our  English  tables  that  the  price 
has  gone  back  pretty  much  to  what  it  was  in  1845-50, 
but  in  Mr.  Soetbeer's  tables  we  find  that,  taking  100  as 
the  unit  in  1845-50,  the  price  in  the  last  five  years 
is  130,  showing  rather  a  rise  and  not  going  back  to 
the  same  point. 

736.  Is  that  since  the  German  protective  duties  ?^ 
It  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  German  protective 
duties,  but  I  think  partly  it  may  also  arise  from  the 
possibility  that  prices  in  Hamburg  have  not  quite 
changed  all  through  in  the  same  way  as  prices  in 
London. 

737.  You  find  something  of  that  variation  in 
Mr.  Falgrave's  table  of  the  price  of  wheat  in  France, 
do  you  not  ? — ^In  the  price  of  wheat  in  France  that  is 
noticeable  very  conspicuously,  but  I  am  merely  showing 
that  there  is  a  little  difference  between  Mr.  Soetbeer's 
and  the  other  tables,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  I  should 
add  that  he  appears  to  me  to  assign  rather  too  much 
weight  in  his  tables  to  one  or  two  very  small  articles, 
such  as  hops,  and  this  seems  to  affect  the  result  to 
some  extent,  because  hops  have  risen  enormously  in 
price  in  Hamburg,  comparing  1845-50  with  the 
present  time — from  100  to  355, 1  think. 

738.  But  I  suppose  hops  are  things  which  vary 
very  mnch  from  time  to  time  ? — ^Hops  vary  very  much 
in  price,  but  being  a  small  article,  if  you  give  it  an 
equal  value  with  oats,  say,  you  may  affect  the  average 
result  a  good  deal. 

739.  Then  you  have  looked  at  Mr.  Sauerbeck's 
figures  which  you  have  referred  to  ? — I  have  also 
looked  at  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  figures,  and  of  course  they 
deal  with  wholesale  prices  in  London,  and  ought  to 
give  and  do  give  very  much  the  same  result  as  The 
Economist's  index  number,  with  some  variations ;  and 
they  especially  agree,  I  think,  in  the  fall  of  prices  from 
1873  or  thereabouts. 

740.  But  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  tables,  I  suppose,  are 
founded  upon  these  other  tables,  are  they  not  ? — ^No, 
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I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  to  a  large  extent 
be  has  taken  different  price  lisU,  and  worked  ont  the 
thing  de  novo  for  himself.  But  he  takes  pretty  ranch 
the  same  articles,  as  far  as  I  can  judge.  There 
are  one  or  two  important  differences,  as  he  includes, 
for  instance,  coal,  which  I  think  is  not  included,  if 
my  memory  serves  mo  rightly,  either  in  Mr.  Jevous* 
or  in  The  Economist's  index  number.  There  are  one 
or  two  matters  of  that  kind  in  Mr.  Sauerbeck's 
tables. 

741.  And  do  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  figures  agree,  on  the 
whole,  with  the  other  tables  ? — ^I  think,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  no  disagreement  of  a  material  kind,  and  at 
any  rate  you  caa  see  that  from  the  comparisons  and 
diagrams  which  your  secretary  has  been  good  enough 
to  draw  up. 

742.  And  if  it  is  an  independent  investigation  they 
affirm  the  other  figures  ? — To  a  certain  extent  they 
aiBrm  the  other  figures. 

743.  Then  there  are  certain  American  figures  that 
you  have  referred  to  ? — The  American  figures  that  I 
have  referred  to  are  some  that  are  contained  in  the 
9th  Report  of  thQ  Director  of  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  deals  with  very  many  articles 
indeed, — ^the  prices  of  articles  in  New  York ;  and  in 
which  allowance  is  made  for  the  prices  being  in  paper 
at  a  certain  period  covered,  and  they  are  idl  reduced 
to  gold  prices,  while  the  prices  of  all  the  articles  are 
reduced  to  per-centages  in  quite  the  proper  way,  and 
these  per-centages  are  added  up  and  divided  by  the 
number  of  articles.  Bat  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  follow- 
ing this  method  and  with  so  many  articles  dealt  with, 
the  result  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  satisfactory, 
because  no  allowance  seems  to  be  made,  however 
roughly,  for  the  relative  importance  of  different 
articles.  I  have  brought  here  with  me  a  table 
showing  what  the  aggregates  are,  and  the  index 
number  in  different  years,  in  this  table  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  con- 
tinued since  1880,  and  I  think  it  is  subject  to  that 
observation,  that  allo'A'ance  is  not  made  sufficiently  for 
the  relative  importance  of  the  different  articles.  I 
may  say,  too,  that  articles  are  put  in  and  dropped  out 
without  sufficient  explanation,  and  that  may  throw 
yon  out  a  good  deaL  I  do  not  know  that  the  results 
are  very  materially  different  from  anything  that  is 
shown  by  the  London  prices,,  because  you  have  the 
course  of  prices  to  some  extent  the  same  as  that  which 
has  been  shown,  but  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  table,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated.  (See 
Appendix  in.  H.) 

744.  Then  yon  would  not  rely  very  much  upon  that 
American  table  ? — I  would  like  a  better  American 
table  of  prices  for  comparison.  I  would  not  say  that 
the  result  would  be  materially  different  when  you  did 
get  a  better  table,  but  one  likes  to  see  the  prices 
wori^ed  out  more  completely,  so  that  you  can  follow  it. 

745.  And  I  suppose  that  is  the  best  and  most 
authentic  table  that  has  been  published  in  America  ? — 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  that  is  almost  the  only  arranged 
table  that  I  can  speak  about.  There  may  have  been 
others,  and  there  are  of  course  a  great  many  records 
of  prices  in  the  United  States  which  may  be  made  use 
of,  I  believe,  if  the  investigation  was  carried  farther. 

746.  But  they  do  not  exist  in  any  summarised 
form  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  exist,  that  is  all  I 
can  say. 

747.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  May  I  ask  what  is  the  date  of 
that  ? — ^The  ninth  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 
I  could  not  state  the  year,  but  the  latest  year  to  which 
the  figures  are  brought  down  is  the  year  1880,  and  I 
propose  to  put  in  this  table  showing  the  numbers,  for 
what  they  are  worth. 

748.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Bearing  in  mind  the  various 
qualifications  which  you  have  made  about'these  figures, 
can  you  tell  us,  subject  to  those  qualifications,  what 
are  the  general  results  of  these  different  tables  ? — The 
final  result,  I  should  say,  is  that  they  show  an  average 
fall  in  these  wholesale  prices  from  the  beginning  of 
the  cetitury  down  to  1846-50 ;  a  rise  from  the  latter 
date  to  1864,  continued,  bat  with  an  intermediate 


decline,  to  1871-73  ;  and  a  fall  since  1871-73,  which 
mi^es  the  average  wholesale  price  lower  now  than 
for  50  years,  and  in  fact  lower  than  at  any  time 
during  the  present  century.  That  is  with  r^erence 
to  these  wholesale  prices. 

749.  Then  going  still  farther  back,  can  you  make 
any  comparisons  with  the  prices  of  previous  times  ?— 
This  is  of  course  a  matter  more  of  historical  and  anti- 
quarian interest,  and  yet  it  may  have  some  bearing  on 
the  question,  because  up  to  the  end  of  last  century — 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith  for  it  so  far 
as  he  investigated  the  subject — the  appearance  was  that 
there  had  been  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  going  on 
for  several  centuries ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  prices  of 
the  more  important  articles  appeared  to  rise.  And 
this  is  brought  out  in  a  very  interesting  table  con> 
tained  in  a  paper  on  weights  and  measures  read  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1798,  by  Sir  Geoi^  Shuckburgh 
Evelyn.  The  rise  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America  to  the  beginning  of  the  century,  taking  wheals 
one  or  two  other  principal  articles  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  labourers'  wages,  as  a  standard,  is  brought  out 
as  between  400  and  500  per  cent.  The  table  is  really 
very  interesting,  because  the  author  seems  to  have  used 
an  index  number  that  in  many  respects  is  quite  as  good 
as  any  index  number  that  hos  been  used  since.  Of 
course  it  deals  with  very  few  articles,  and  the  record  is 
very  defective.  There  are  especially  no  manufactured 
articles  iu  it.  But  still,  as  regards  certain  principal 
things,  he  seems  to  bring  out  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver,  and  a  jise  in  these  commodities  of  between  400 
and  500  per  cent. 

750.  Do  you  suppose  he  had  data  for  such  things 
as  labourers'  wages? — There  were  no  doubt  some 
data  iu  existence  at  that  time,  and  he  refers  very 
clearly  to  the  authorities  from  which  he  gets  his 
figures.  Of  course  there  has  been  a  great  deal  added 
to  our  information  since  that  time  as  to  that  early 
period,  and  if  the  matter  were  gone  into  now  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  great  many  corrections  and  ^nendations 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  work  that  was  done,  but 
as  far  as  method  goes  it  seems  to  be  a  very  good  table 
indeed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  also,  I  should  think,  that 
if  you  take  an  article  like  wheat  as  the  test,  that  a 
great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  is  shown  between  1400 
and  1800,  and  that  was  the  conclusion  of  Adam  Smith 
in  a  well-known  ch^ter. 

751.  (The  Chairman.)  Does  Sir  Greorge  give  any 
tables  dealing  similarly  with  gold  prices  ? — He  deals, 
of  course,  with  silver  prices,  because  silver  was 
the  standard  money  of  England  practically.  He 
simply  deals  with  the  prices,  but  Adam  Smith,  of 
course,  in  dealing  with  the  subject  dicusses  it  as  a  fall 
iu  the  value  of  silver. 

752.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  As  we  know  the  relation  be- 
tween gold  ^nd  silver  pretty  well,  that  would  tell  us 
what  the  relation  was  ? — I  think  you  would  find  that 
if  you  were  working  them  out  into  gold  prices  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  gold  would  not  come  out  nearly  so 
great  as  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  because  gold 
was  rising  relatively  to  silver  all  through  these 
centuries,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

753.  (The  Chairman.)  From  13  to  1  ?— Phhu  13 
and  even  from  11  to  1  to  about  15  to  1,  or  even  more. 

754.  (Mr.  FremantU.)  In  1798  ?— Yes. 

755.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Down  to  the  end  of  last 
century  there  seemed  to  be  a  tolerably  continuous  rise 
in  silver  prices,  and  the  process  has  discontinued  in 
this  century  ? — The  point  seems  to  be  that  if  we  com- 
pare from  century  to  century  we  seem  to  get  a  steady 
rise  in  prices  or  a  steady  fall  in  the  value  of  silver 
from  about  1200  to  1800.  Of  course,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  fluctuations  in  a  particular  period 
may  have  been  different,  but  that  is  what  seems  to 
have  been  going  on  when  we  compare  century  wiUi 
century.  But  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentniy 
the  course  would  seem  to  have  been  different,  becanse 
the  tendency  has  been  for  prices  to  fall,  that  is  these 
wholesale  prices,  with  the  exception  of  the  sh<»^  in- 
terval between  1850  and  1873,  have  generally  bean 
idling,  so  that  the  coarse  of  prices  in  the  preeent 
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century  generally  wonld  seem  to  have  been  diiferent 
from  the  course  of  prices  for  several  centuries  before. 

756.  ( The  Chairman.)  But  of  course,  when  yoa 
talk  of  the  centuries  before  1800,  you  are  talking  of 
silver  prices,  you  are  not  talking  of  prices  up  to 
the  middle  of  this  century,  gold  prices? — ^I  am 
comparing  them  with  the  standard,  but  I  think  it  is 
also  clear  that  there  would  have  been  a  fall  even  in 
gold  prices,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  if  you  work  out  the  relation  of  gold  to  silver 
■pon  tiiat  table  of  Sir  George  Evelyn. 

757.  There  must  have  been  a  fall  in  gold  if  there 
was  300  or  400  per  cent,  difference  in  the  silver  prices ; 
a  fall  oi  30  per  cent.,  say  ? — That  is  quite  true,  but  it 
is  possible  that  that  fidl  was  not  quite  continuous. 
You  would  require  to  see  when  the  change  in  the 
relation  between  gold  and  silter  took  place,  and  we 
must  not  speak  too  positively  as  to  what  would  have 
happened  in  a  particular  century,  if  you  put  it  into 
gold  prices. 

758.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  But  containing  the  whole  time 
there  must  have  been  a  rise  in  gold  prices  too? — 
Containing  the  whole  time,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
rise  in  gold  prices. 

759.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  A  rise  in  gold  prices  as  well 
as  in  silver  prices  ? — As  well  as  in  silver  prices. 

760.  And  then  the  beginning  of  this  century  ? — The 
process  seems  to  have  been  in  the  other  direction 
since  .the  beginning  of  this  century,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  interval  between  1850  and  1873. 

761.  Then  besides  these  pric^  which  .we  have  been 
dealing  with,  there  are  some  tables  of  Indian  prices ; 
what  have  you  to  say  about  them? — ^These  are 
the  tables  of  Indian  prices  which  are  found  in  the 
Third  Report  of  the  Trade  Depression  Commission,  and 
I  am  not  quite  clear  whether  Mr.  Falgrave  put  them 
in,  or  how  they  were  put  in  before  the  Trade 
Depression  Commission,  but  I  believe  they  were 
drcolated  separately  as  well. 

762.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  know  that  Mr.  Prinsep  put 
in  certain  tables,  and  Mr.  Palgrave  worked  out  some 
figures  from  them  ? — These  tables  that  were  put  in 
contained  an  index  number,  and  they  are  signed  by 
Mr.  Prinsep.  Well  this  index  number  relates  to  10 
articles,  three  being  native  grains  of  home  consumption, 
to  each  of  which  the  unit  of  100  is  assigned,  making 
the  aggregate  for  native  grains  300  ;  two  being  grains 
partly  exported,  namely  rice  and  wheat,  to  which  the 
unit  of  100  each  is  also  assigned,  making  the  aggregate 
for  these  two,  200 ;  and  finally,  five  articles,  almost 
exclusively  of  export,  namely,  cotton,  castor  oil,  linseed, 
jute,  and  hides,  to  each  of  which  also  a  unit  of  100  is 
given,  making  the  aggregate  500,  and  the  aggr^ate 
of  all  being  1,000.  So  that  the  index  number  of  India  is 
thus  a  much  smaller  a&ir,  of  much  narrower  compass 
than  any  of  the  things  which  we  have  been  dealing 
with,  and  of  course  it  relates  to  a  totally  different 
field,  and  a  totally  different  area  of  prices. 

763.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Then,  taking  the  tables  as 
they  stand,  what  would  the  general  result  appear  to 
be  from  them,  supposing  them  to  be  trustworthy  ? — 
The  general  result  appears  to  be  a  fall  of  nearly  20 
per  cent,  in  1870-74  compared  with  1865-69;  a  rise 
in  1875-79  compared  with  the  previous  quinquennial 
period,  and  with  1865-69  ;  and  finally  a  fall  of  about 
two  per  cent,  in  1880-84  compared  with  1870-74. 
These  tables  only  cover  about  20  years,  and  that  is 
the  result  of  them.  You  may  say  that  there  is  a 
fall  in  the  last  five  years  of  about  20  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  the  first  five,  but  a  fall  of  about  two  per 
cent,  only  in  the  last  five  years  compared  with  the 
second  five,  that  is  to  say  with  the  period  just  befor 
the  drop  in  silver. 

764.  A  fall  of  two  per  cent,  compared  with  the 
period  immediately  before  the  fall  in  silver  ? — Yes, 
that  is  what  they  seem  to  show.  Of  course,  if  yon 
take  puticniar  years,  and  the  very  latest  year  of  all, 
the  ^fference  would  be  greater,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  greater  fall. 

765.  Then  have  you  anything  to  observe  upon  the 
■msy  in  which  these  results  have  been  obtained? — I 


think,  if  I  may  say  so  in  presence  of  Mr.  Barbour,  that  ^'■-  ^-  Cfiff*^ 
the  assignment  of  relative  importance  is  not  properly       _     ~. 
attended  to  in  forming  this  table,  that  it  is  somewhat      _!!__  * 
arbitrary  in  construction  altogether.    For  instance,  one 
of  the  articles  in  the  last   group  which   has  fitUen 
heavily  is  castor  oil,  which  hardly  seems  to  me  to  be 
of  equal  importance  with  rice  and  wheat,  which  have 
not  fallen  at  all,  comparing  1880-84  with  1870-74. 

766.  Then  do  you  think  the  number  of  articles 
taken  is  sufllcient  to  enable  persons  to  draw  general 
conclusions  from  it  ? — I  am  afraid  not.  I  think  you 
ought  to  have  had  more  articles  if  you  are  to  deal 
with  the  matter  satisfactorily  at  all. 

767.  Then  have  you  anything  to  observe  upon  the 
mode  in  which  the  particular  prices  given  have  been 
taken  ? — I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  mode  of 
arriving  at  the  prices  of  the  first  five  articles  on  the 
list.  The  mean  of  the  prices  in  certain  markets  is 
taken ;  that  is  to  say,  in  markets  in  different  parts  of 
India,  which  may  be  very  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  and  although  the  range  of  these  prices  is  very 
different,  while  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  relative 
importance  of  the  markets  in  any  way.  I  am  a  little 
doubtful  whether  the  rise  in  rice  would  not  come  out 
more  than  it  does  if  Rangoon  and  Patna  were  assigned 

greater  importance  than   they  are   assigned  by  this  ' 

mode  of  arriving  at  a  mean  price. 

768.  But  assuming  that  we  obtain  general  results 
from  them ;  the  result  would  seem  to  be  that  there  has 
been  no  such  fall  in  India  lately  as  there  has  been  in 
this  country  ? — I  think  it  is  apparent,  not  only  from 
these  arranged  figures,  but  from  the  prices  themselves, 
if  you  look  at  them,  that  there  has  been  no  such  fall  in 
prices  in  India  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  as  there  ha; 
been  in  London  wholesale  prices.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  very  safe  thing  to  say. 

769.  And  on  the  othei'  hand  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  such  rise  in  prices  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated from  a  very  large  depreciation  in  silver  ? — That  I 
must  not  go  into.  I  would  not  like  to  say  off-hand 
what  should  have  happened  from  a  depreciation  of 
silver. 

770.  That  perhaps  is  not  a  fair  question,  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  rise  in  prices  in  India  ? — 
It  is  quite  evident,  I  think,  that  there  has  been  no 
great  rise  in  prices  if  these  articles  and  markets  are 
taken  as  the  test. 

771.  Since  the  depreciation  of  silver? — I  should 
admit  that,  bnt  then  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
depreciation  of  silver  ought  to  have  led  to  a  great  rise 
in  prices. 

772.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  Would  you  not  be  prepared  to 
admit  that,  taking  the  last  five  years,  prices  have 
fallen  in  India  as  reckoned  in  silver? — ^There  is  no 
doubt  about  that, 

773.  These  figures  establish  that  ? — That  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  fall,  that  prices  are  lower  at 
the  end  of  five  years  than  in  the  beginning  of  the 
period. 

774.  Taking  the  index  number  established  to  be 
lower,  you  do  not  question  that  result? — I  do  not 
question  that  prices  at  the  end  are  lower  than  in  the 
beginning,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  lai^  fall  in 
the  index  number  comparing  the  last  five  years  with 
the  five  years  1870-74. 

775.  The  next  number  is  about  three  lower ;  you 
would  not  question  that,  would  you  ? — That  is  so  small 
>i  difference  that  it  is  not  enough  to  reason  about  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  Yon  ought  to  take  into  account 
that  the  number  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  that  is  not  a 
result  to  reason  about. 

776.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  that  you  do  not 
challenge  the  figures  which  have  been  put  in  by 
Mr.  Prinsep  and  Mr.  Palgrave  showing  the  movement 
of  prices  in  India  for  the  last  15  years  ? — Well,  if  it  is 
put  to  me  in  that  way,  I  must  also  add  that  I  do  no 
admit  the  correctness. 

777.  {The  Chairman.)  I  understand  your  view  is 
that,  while  you  may  take  these  figures  as  giving  a 
general  conclusion,  you    cannot  draw  any  accurate 
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Mr.  K.  Gtfien.  deductione  from  small  variations  ?'— That  is  the  point 
that  I  think  very  important,  yes. 

778.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  If  the  variation  is  but  a  small 
one,  you  cannot  make  a  large  one  out  of  it.  You 
can  conclude  that  prices  have  been  steady  and  not 
varied,  because  there  is  a  small  variation,  just  as  you 
can  say  there  has  been  a  heavy  movement  in  prices 
because  there  has  been  a  large  one  ? — Yes,  but  1  have 
been  explaining  that  I  do  not  think  there  are  sufficient 
materials  to  constitute  a  good  average  in  these  tables 
showing  an  index  number. 

779.  As  far  as  they  go,  you  would  accept  them,  would 
you  not  ? — ^But  it  is  not  a  good  index  number,  and  I 
would  not  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 'that  I  accept  tiiem 
even  in  detail. 

780.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  There  is  one  question  I  should 
like  to  ask.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  if 
the  indexnumberwere based  upon  a  wider  series  of  prices 
the  result  might  have  been  different? — 1  have  not 
been  able  to  investigate  the  figures  sufficiently  in  India. 
Nobody  would  like  more  (ban  I  would  to  see  a  very 
good  study  of  the  Indian  prices.  Each  place  I  should 
like  to  see  taken  by  itself,  and  all  the  articles  belong- 
ing to  that  place,  and  a  good  index  number  formed  for 
perhaps  about  50  places,  and  if  you  could  include  wages 
as  well,  so  much  the  better.  Then  T  think  you  might 
have  something  which  would  enisle  you  to  arrive  at 
very  interesting  conclusions. 

781.  {The  Chairman.)  You  are  asking  more  for 
India  than  you  have  given  us  for  England,  have  you 
not  ? — ^I  am,  certainly  ;  but  Uiere  is  one  reason  why 
you  would  not  require  to  have  so  many  places  in 
England,  that  it  is  a  much  smaller  place  than 
India,  and  the  facilities  for  communication  are  very 
great ;  but  I  should  certainly  like,  if  the  investigation 
is  continued,  to  see  a  much  larger  araoimt  ofinformation 
even  for  the  United  Eongdoro. 

782.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  if  I  understand  you,  you 
do  not  place  nearly  as  great  a  reliance  upon  the 
results  obtained  by  means  of  these  figures  obtained  for 
India  as  we  do  upon  the  results  obtained  for  the 
United  Kingdom  ? — I  do  not  think  the  index  number 
is  quite  so  comprehensive  or  quite  so  good. 

783.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  For  all  that,  as  regards  these 
figures  themselves,  they  are  reliable,  surely,  as  between 
one  period  and  another ;  the  same  fault  would  range 
throughout  ? — Well,  if  I  might  make  a  remark, — it  is 
not  in  any  offensive  way  that  I  am  going  to  speak  it, 
— there  are  a  great  many  prices  for  India,  but  they 
are  published  without  any  note  or  comment  of  any 
kind,  and  without  explanations  of  apparent  discre- 
pancies from  year  to  year,  or  between  place  and  place. 
That  seemed  to  me  very  important,  and  at  any  rate 
the  prices  would  be  much  more  useful  to  outsiders  like 
myself  if  they  were  carefully  annotated  and  investi- 
gated, and  if  they  showed  on  the  face  of  them  some 
evidence  tliat  a  good  statistician  had  directed  the 
inquiry,  and  had  investigated  all  the  apparent  discre- 
pancies. 

784.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Are  you  not  avtare  that  in 
India  the  means  of  communication  are  very  defective 
in  many  cases  ? — I  quite  believe  that  that  is  the  case, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  should  like  prices  from 
a  great  many  places. 

783.  And  are  you  not  aware  that  India  is  a  country 
which  in  many  parts  is  especially  subject  to  drought  ? 
— That  is  so,  undoubtedly. 

786.  And  where  a  country  is  subject  to  drought, 
and  the  means  of  communication  are  very  defective, 
you  would  expect  great  variations  in  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  from  year  to  year  ? — I  should  be 
less  surprised  at  it  than  I  should  be  in  a  place  like 
London,  but  then  I  should  also  like,  when  I  have  the 
figures  put  before  me,  to  have  notes  put  indicating 
what  had  happened  really  in  those  years. 

787.  Have  yon  at  all  studied  these  figures  with 
reference  to  the  various  periods  at  which  famines  have 
been  reported  in  India,  and  if  so  have  you  found 
prices  have  varied  very  much  according  to  famines  ? — 
Not  sufficiently  so,  beotuse  a  good  many  figures  I  have 
seen  are  not  accompanied  by  the  necessary  explana- 


tions. It  may  be  that  the  tiling  exists  in  other  figures 
in  the  India  Office,  but  I  have  not.had  them. 

788.  For  instance,  if  you  look  at  the  figures  in 
statement   D.,   taking  Jowar  for   1875,   1876,   1877, 

1878,  1879,  and  1880,  you  will  find  that  in  1875 
it  was  cheap,  in  1876  cheap,  in  1877,  1878, 1879  there 
was  a  remarkable  rise,  and  in  1880  it  became  cheap 
again  ? — ^That  seems  to  be  so  from  the  figures. 

789.  Well,  was  there  not  one  of  the  severest  famines 
on  record  in  the  year  1877,  1878,  which  would 
account  for   the  excessive  dearness  in    1877,    1878, 

1879,  and  the  cheapness  before  and  afterwards  ? — 
I  am  not  able  to  go  into  points  of  that  kind.  All  I 
am  pointing  out  is  that  the  explanation  is  not  on  the 
fiice  of  the  tables,  and  that  notes  would  be  usefuL 

790.  I  was  merely  wishing  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  this  extraordinary  variation  in  price  is  very  often 
due  to  famine? — I  should  quite  believe  that,  hut  I 
think  there  are  many  other  variations.  This  point 
has  come  upon  me  unexpectedly,  but  I  think  there  are 
other  variations  which  would  not  be  so  accounted 
for,  and  which  I  should  like  to  see  investigated,  and 
comparisons  between  place  and.  place. 

791.  Would  you  point  out  one  of  these  variations  ? 
— 1  think  that  generally, — I  do  not  know  whether  these 
are  the  materials  from  which  I  made  my  observations, 
— but  generally,  if  you  look  at  statement  A.,  you  will 
find,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  Jowar,  that  uniformly 
at  Surat  the  figure  seems  to  be  much  larger,  that  is, 
I  suppose,  from  the  way  the  tables  are  made  up,  the 
price  much  lower,  than  at  any  of  the  other  places  on 
the  list.  And  I  should  like  to  see,  when  T  find  things 
of  that  kind,  where  the  difference  is  really  so  great, 
that  some  person,  in  editing  the  table,  had  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  and  had  made  inquiries  regarding 
it.  It  would  give  me  much  greater  confidence  in  the 
figures  if  there  were  notes  of  that  kind. 

792.  {The  Chairman.)  But  the  fact  that  the 
variation  was  caused  by  famine,  is  not  that  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  giving  explanatory  notes  and  tables  ? 
— I  should  like  it,  certainly,  for  all  purposes. 

793.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
figures  are  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  enable  one  to 
say  that  there  has  not  been  a  great  rise  of  prices  in 
India  ? — I  should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  till 
I  see  better  and  more  comprehensive  figures,  and  a 
greater  number  of  articles. 

794.  All  that  you  have  given  us  hitherto  applies 
to  wholesale  prices,  and  principally  to  the  whole- 
sale prices  in  the  London  market.  You  have  not 
given  us  anytliing  with  regard  to  the  prices  of 
labour  or  of  services? — WeU,  on  that  point  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  arranged  tables  relating  to  retail 
prices,  nor  of  any  very  good  tables  in  which  the 
principlo  of  an  index  number  is  used  relating  to 
wages.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  original 
records  of  different  kinds  in  existence  with  reference 
to  wages,  although  I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  at 
all  which  could  be  u.«ed  for  an  investigation  of  this 
kind  with  reference  to  retail  prices. 

795.  Let  us  keep  retail  prices  separate.  As  regards 
the  price  of  labour,  which  we  may  divide  into 
professional  remuneration,  salaries,  and  wages, — I 
think  you  say  that  there  are  no  tables  that  womd  give 
us  anything  like  aa  index  number  or  anything  like  the 
general  results  that  you  have  got  out  for  the  wholesale 
prices  ? — No  continuous  tables.  There  may  be  some 
other  mode  of  arriving  at  the  final  result,  but  no  con- 
tinuous tables  of  that  kind  that  I  am  aware  of. 

796.  On  the  whole,  do  not  the  investigations  which 
have  been  made  by  yourself  and  by  other  statisticians, 
Mr.  Courcelle-Senetiil,  Mr.  Atkinson  of  Boston,  and 
Professor  Leone  Levi  here,  all  point  in  the  direction  of 
a  rise  in  wages  ? — ^I  think  that  from  all  that  I  have 
observed  you  may  say  that  there  has  been  a  very 
general  rise  of  wages  in  Europe,  in  this  country  and 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  think  I  may  say  also  in 
India,  in  the  last  50  years.  At  any  rate,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  great  rise  in  wages  from  about  1850  down  to 
1873  ;  but  what  the  exact  course  of  the  movement  in 
wages  and  still  more  in  salaries  has  been  in  short 
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period  in  such  a  period  for  instance  as  the  last  10 
years,  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  means  of  following 
out  very  well. 

797.  (Mr.  Cohen.)  Would  you  include  all  Europe  in 
your  answer?  —  Well,  part  of  Europe.  I  speak 
especially  of  France  and  Grermany,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  As  to  Austria 
and  Hungary  and  the  south-eastern  countries,  and 
Russia,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  could  speak  at  all. 

798.  (Mr.  FremarUle.)  Then  what  has  been  the 
course  since  1873  ? — This  is  just  the  difficulty.  You 
can  trace  a  rise  of  wages  if  you  take  a  very  long  period 
into  consideration — 50  years ;  but  what  the  precise 
course  has  been  since  1873  in  particular,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  follow  out  We  know  that  in  some  cases, 
particularly  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades,  wages  have 
gone  down  since  that  time,  but  what  the  average 
reduction  would  be,  if  wc  were  to  take  the  whole 
country  into  account,  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed 
to  say. 

799.  ( The  Chairman.)  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
get  from  the  books  of  eminent  firms  in  leading  indus- 
tries what  variations  had  oecuned  in  the  wages  that 
they  were  concerned  with  ? — I  think  that  when  some 
informntion  which  we  are  now  getting  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  is  published  it  will  throw  a  good  deal  of  light 
even  upon  this  point,  but  the  difficulty  is  this,  that  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  allow  for  the  relative 
importance  of  different  kinds  of  wages,  and  the  con- 
Btitoents  of  the  labour  market,  if  one  may  say  so, 
change  from  period  to  period.  You  have  really  got 
Bubstantially,  when  you  come  to  an  investigation  of 
this  kind,  to  form  an  average  for  the  whole  community, 
as  it  were,  at  one  period,  which  is  a  very  difficult 
thing,  and  compare  it  with  the  average  at  another 
period. 

800.  But  are  these  sources  of  error  greater  as 
regards  labour  than  they  are  as  regards  commodities  ? 
— The  difficulty  is  that  we  cannot  get  the  figures  at 
all.  If  we  could  get  them  they  would  be  free  from 
error  to  a  very  large  extent,  because  you  would  make 
them  up  into  a  general  average,  for  the  whole 
community,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  records. 

801.  Could  we  not  call  members  of  leading  firms  in 
the  most  important  industries  ? — Perhaps. 

802.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  We  have,  we  know,  most 
elaborate  returns  of  the  wages  in  one  very  important 
employment,  in  ships  ? — Yes. 

803.  Wo  have  very  elaborate  returns  of  seamen's 
wages,  in  fact  we  have  the  articles  of  all  the  ships.  We 
have  found  very  great  difficulty,  have  we  not,  in  com- 
paring and  classifying  those  so  as  to  compare  one  period 
with  another  in  consequence  of  the  very  great  change  in 
the  character  of  the  employment  ?— Tlie  difficulty  I 
consider  to  be  very  serious  indeed,  and  I  may  say 
that  in  the  return  we  are  now  preparing  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  we  see  the  difficulty  continually.  The  classi- 
fication in  most  manufactures  is  so  minute  that  it  is 
Tery  difficult  to  assign  relative  importance  even  in  the 
return  of  wages  which  yon  would  get  from  a  particular 
firm.  They  would  show  you  wages  beginning  at  40». 
and  going  down  to  15/.  a  week,  and  what  the  real 
average  would  be  upon  a  proper  statistical  investiga- 
tion would  be  very  difficult  to  tell,  and  how  that  should 
be  used  to  work  up  to  a  general  average  for  the  whole 
country,  would  also  be  very  difficult.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  some  good  result  by 
careful  manipulation  and  calculation,  but  still  it  would 
require  a  good  deal  of  arrangement  indeed  to  bring 
out  general  results  of  wages  to  show  what  they  were, 
say  at  intervals  of  10  years,  since  184.')-50. 

804.  You  have  told  us  that  there  is  a  considerable 
difficulty  even  vrith  regard  to  wholesale  prices  from 
the  change  in  the  character  of  the  articles  which  we 
place  under  the  same  denomination  at  different  times  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

805.  And  that  that  causes  a  necessary  defect  in  any 
statistics  of  the  kind,  a  necessary  cause  of  inaccuracy. 
That  difficulty  is  a  much  greater  one  in  the  case  of 
labour,  is  it  not  ?— I  should  say  that  it  is  a  necessary 
cause  of  imperfection  in  the  data,  and  constitutes  a 


great  difficulty  in  handling  them  so  as  to  arrive  at  tbs  ^'°-  ^-  (Kffnt 
final  result.  

806.  So  as  to  make  sure,  when  you  are  speaking  of    '^««- *886. 
labour  at  one  period  and  another,  that  you  are  speaking 

of  the  same  thing  ? — Yes;  and  there  is  also  this  point. 
I  believe  it  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  that  a  great  levelling  of  wages  up  to  the 
metropolitan  level  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
20  years;  so  the  effect  of  that  would  be  that  wages,  if 
you  take  the  metropolis  as  a  standard,  hardly  seem 
to  rise,  but  if  you  take  a  place  like  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, or  Dundee,  you  have  a  much  greater  rise 
of  wages  than  what  you  seem  to  have  for  the  me- 
tropolis, and  the  problem  for  the  statistician  is  how  to 
set  off  the  one  against  the  other  and  to  arrive  at  a  true 
average  for  the  whole  country. 

807.  Then  what  you  say  with  respect  to  wages 
applies,  I  suppose,  also  to  salaries  and  to  professional 
services,  that  there  is  no  record  that  would  enable  you 
to  compare  those  at  different  periods? — I  think, 
perhaps,  that  as  regards  the  latter  there  are  some 
materials  in  the  income  tax  returns,  but  they  would 
require  to  be  manipulated  and  studied  a  great  deal 
before  you  could  make  much  out  of  them.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  it  would  be  possible  to  make  anything 
out  of  that. 

808.  (Mr.  Houldsworth.)  Did  I  understand  that  an 
attempt  was  going  to  be  made  with  reference  to 
wages  ? — We  are  getting  up  a  great  deal  with  regard 
to  wages  at  the  Bo«rd  oi  Trade  now. 

809.  Would  it  be  available  for  us  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
won't  be  in  time  for  the  Commission,  at  least  I  should 
doubt  it  very  much.  If  there  is  anything  in  it  I  shall 
be  in  communication  with  the  Secretary,  and  I  shall 
let  him  know. 

810.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  your  impression  on  the 
whole,  from  all  you  have  gathered,  is  that  wages  have 
been  on  the  rise  up  to  1873-74  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
of  that,  comparing  the  present  time  with  1845-50, 
there  has  been  an  enormous  rise  in  money  wages. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  but  what  the  exact 
course  of  the  history  has  been,  and  how  far  there  is  a 
change  in  money  wages,  comparing  1873  for  instance 
with  the  present  time,  I  do  not  think  there  are  suffi- 
cient materials  in  existence  almost  to  form  a  judgment, 
at  any  rate  not  to  any  fine  degree  of  accuracy. 

811.  But  during  that  long  period,  during  which  you 
have  told  us  there  was  a  considerable  fall  in  wholesale 
prices,  thero  has  been  on  the  whole  a  considerable  rise 
in  money  wages  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been 
a  great  &11  of  wholesale  prices,  say  between  1845-50 
and  the  present  time,  but  at  any  rate  there  has  been 
no  rise,  and  yet  wages  have  risen  greatly.  What  the 
actual  course  of  wages  has  been  in  the  last  10  or  15 
years  when  wholesale  prices  have  been  falling  largely  is 
a  little  uncertain.  It  seems  certain  they  have  not  risen 
but  on  the  average  they  may  have  fallen  a  little,  though 
how  much  I  know  of  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

812.  (Mr.  Birch.)  But  the  roost  important  period 
for  us  is  the  period  since  1873.  Surely  there  are 
regular  standards  of  artisans'  wages,  people  paid  so 
much  an  hour ;  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
information  on  this  head  ? — And  then  you  ascertain 
particular  facts,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  work  them  up  to 
a  general  average. 

813.  It  would  give  us  some  idea.  Take  London,  for 
instance.  In  1873  a  firm  paid  so  much  an  hour  to  a 
painter ;  now  they  pay  so  much,  and  the  hours  of  labour 
are  so  many.  It  may  not  be  so  accurate  as  your  calcu- 
lations generally  are,  but  we  may  go  a  long  way  towards 
what  we  desire  to  ascertain  ? — You  would  have  to  ascer- 
tain the  proportion  of  painters  at  one  time  to  the 
rest  of  the  community,  and  a  great  deal  besides  of  much 
difficulty,  such  as  whether  the  employment  was  con- 
stant, and  many  other  things  of  that  kind.  The  diffi- 
culties are  really  very  great  indeed.  I  do  not  say 
they  cannot  be  got  over,  but  you  require  to  have  a 
study  of  the  tables,  and  you  must  not  speak  too  quickly 
on  the  change  of  wages.  In  this  matter  great  ac- 
curacy may  be  necessary.  An  average  variation  of 
5  per  cent,  say  in  the  wages  of  the  community  would 
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Mr.  B.  Oiffat.  be  very  difficult  to  nscertain,  and  the  difference  on  the 

wages  10  years  ago  and  now  may  tact  be  more  than 

S  Dec.  1886.     that.  ' 

~~~"~~  814.  And  agriculturallabourers  again.     1  think  you 

may  arrive  at  tolerable  accuracy  there  ? — Even  in 
agricultural  labour  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to 
take  the  figures  of  a  particular  place  only,  and  not 
investigate  the  whole  subject. 

815.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Then  there  is  another  class 
of  payments  tliat  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about,  what 
we  may  call  services,  such  as  for  instance  railway 
fares,  freights  of  ships ;  are  there  any  data  for  ascer- 
taining whether  those  have  risen  or  fallen  ? — Well,  aa 
to  freights  I  think  you  will  find  a  table  of  freights, 
unhappily  it  is  for  a  short  period  only,  in  the  evidence 
which  1  gave  before  the  Commission  on  Trade 
Depression,  and  that  shows  no  doubt  a  considerable 
&31  in  rates  in  the  last  10  or  15  years;  but  that 
table  is  not  continued  very  far  back,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  make  comparisons  for  a  long  period, 
although  I  have  no  doubt  practically,  considering  tho 
subject  along  with  others,  that  there  must  have  been  a 
great  reduction  in  freights. 

816.  Railway  fares  and  rates? — Railway  fares  have 
been  practically  reduced  in  this  way,  I  think,  that 
there  is  more  tlurd-class  travelling,  and  that  the  third- 
class  carriages  are  better.  Even  if  the  fares  remain 
the  same  you  have  points  like  that  that  you  would 
have  to  consider  with  respect  to  services  of  that  kind. 
Railway  rates  are  of  most  importance  in  America. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  rates  for  freight  have 
fallen  venr  much  indeed — ^the  rates  for  through 
freights  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  rates  generally. 

817.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Atkinson  states  that 
the  reduction  of  rates  in  any  one  year  in  recent  years 
is  equal  to  the  whole  mon^f  spent  upon  railways  ? 
In  that  year  the  reduction  of  rates  has  been  so  great 
that  if  the  rate  of  the  previous  year  had  been  paid 
it  would  have  paid  for  the  making  of  the  railways  for 
that  year  ? — I  have  no  doubt  there  is  great  reduction ; 
but  I  think  it  is  chiefly  through  rates. 

818.  What  you  have  told  us  has  been  with  respect 
to  wholesale  prices.  You  have  nothing  of  the  same 
sort  with  respect  to  retail  prices,  have  you  ? — I  doubt 
if  it  would  be  possible  even  to  get  retail  prices  over 
a  long  period.  The  thing  is  really  so  difficult,  how 
a  retail  price  is  constituted. 

819.  Do  retml  prices  follow  wholesale  prices 
generally,  and  to  what  extent  ? — ^I  think  there  is  a 
very  important  matter  in  connexion  with  prices,  and 
it  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Jevons  in  that  first  essay  that  I 
referred  to,  in  which  he  deals  with  what  he  calls 
minor  commodities,  as  well  as  the  principal  commodities 
that  he  refers  to.  His  principal  subject  is  about  39  or 
40  principal  commodities,  but  then  he  makes  a  longer 
list,  and  the  longer  list  includes  altogether  118  commo- 
dities, and  dealing  with  what  he  calls  the  minor 
commodities  he  finds  that  between  1845-50  and  1862, 
while  the  big  commodities  that  he  was  dealing  with 
rose  about  16  per  cent,  the  minor  commodities  only 
rose  about  six  per  cent.,  so  that  although  there  was  au 
average  increase  of  prices  all  round,  yet  the  increase 
in  tho  minor  commodities  was  not  so  great  as  the 
increase  in  the  chief  wholesale  commodities.  Then 
you  have  to  take  into  account  the  retail  prices  as 
well,  and  I  think  there  is  a  good  reason  why  the 
retail  prices  should  not  always  change  as  the  whole- 
sale prices  chadge,  at  any  rate  not  to  the  same  degree. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  price  of  an  article  retail 
includes  not  only  the  price  of  the  raw  material  but 
the  cost  of  distribution,  and  to  some  extent  the 
cost  of  manipulation  as  well,  so  that  unless  the  cost  of 
manipulation  and  cost  of  distribution  change  exactly 
as  the  raw  material  changes,  yon  might  have  a  much 
greater  rise  or  fall  in  the  raw  materld  than  what  you 
have  in  the  article  that  is  finally  dealt  with  by  the 
retailer,  and  I  think  that  wheat  and  bread  offer  a  very 
good  illustration.  For  instance,  a  rise  in  wheat  from 
30».  10  60$.  per  quarter,  that  is  a  rise  of  100  per  cent., 
would  be  equal  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  of  bread  from  3d.  tc  Qd.  the  4lb.  loaf;  but 


assuming  the  price  of  the  loaf  when  wheat  is  30«.  to 
be  6rf,,  namely  3d.  for  the  raw  material,  and  8d. 
for  manufacture'  and  distribution,  the  price  at  60s. 
would  be  9d.  only,  that  is  a  rise  from  6d.  to  9d.  in  the 
manu&ctured  article  sold  retail,  or  only  50  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  a  rise  of  100  per  cent,  in  the  raw 
material.  There  are  other  articles,  such  aa  clothing 
and  ladies'  dresses,  and  all  kinds  of  articles,  to  which 
even  stronger  remarks  would  apply  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  variation  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
and  the  variation  in  the  price  of  the  manu&ctured 
article  as  sold  retail. 

820.  (Mr.  Birch.)  Don't  you  think  that  this 
co-operative  stores  movement  has  tended  materially  to 
give  people  generally  the  benefit  of  every  fall  in 
price  ? — In  that  you  still  have  the  great  difference  that 
I  speak  of.  That  may  be  the  tendency  in  future, 
but  I  am  speaking  now  of  things  actually  as  they 
exist. 

821.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Tou  say  that  retail  prices 
do  not  generally  follow  wholesale  prices,  or  at  any  rate 
follow  them  in  a  very  irregular  way  ? — They  do  not 
necessarily  follow  wholesale  prices,  at  any  rate  not  in 
the  same  degree.  That  is  a  point  which  I  should  like 
to  make. 

822.  And  wholesale  prices  are  not  a  test  of  wages  ? 
Wages  may  rise  though  prices  may  fall,  and  vice 
versd  ? — I  think  it  wouhl  be  important  to  follow  the 
relation  of  retail  prices  and  wages  to  wholesale  prices. 
You  must  not  assume  the  one  thing  from  the  other,  the 
important  thing  is  to  understand  what  the  facts  are. 

823.  (Mr.  Birch.)  Surely  the  retail  prices  would 
more  affect  the  wages  than  the  wholesale  prices  ? — 
The  relation  of  wages  to  retail  prices  would  also  be 
important  to  ascertain  if  you  could  get  them. 

824.  But  that  is  an  important  element,  much  more 
than  the  wholesale  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  think  that  the 
wholesale  prices  are  also  very  important  to  know,  and 
there  is  this  valuable  point  about  them,  that  you  can 
obtain  them  much  more  easily  than  the  retail  prices. 

825.  It  is  only  with  reference  to  wages.  Agricul- 
tural wages  afe  generally  supposed  to  be  the  lowest 
limit  upon  which  a  man  can  live,  and  such  men  cannot 
buy  wholesale.  It  is  the  retail  price  that  materially 
affects  wages  ? — ^That  involves  matters  of  great  theo- 
retical interest,  no  doubt,  but  wages  certainly  form  the 
most  important  element  in  the  price  of  raw  material, 
because  the  raw  material  is  produced  by  labour  like 
other  things,  and  the  price  represents  wages  that 
have  been  paid. 

826.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Then  I  think  you  are  of 
opinion  that  our  figures  might  be  very  well  taken  at 
many  more  places  than  they  are  ?  Even  the  wholesale 
prices  are  not  the  same  at  all  places? — I  think  it 
would  be  very  important  indeed  that  you  should  have 
figures  for  a  great  many  places,  even  as  to  wholesale 
prices. 

827.  Even  within  the  United  Kingdom? — Even 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  For  instance,  I  have 
observed  in  the  recent  discussions  about  Irish  rents 
that  it  has  been  urged  on  behalf  of  landlords  in 
Ireland  that  the  tenant  in  Ireland  has  got  the  benefit 
not  only  of  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, meat,  and  other  articles,  that  would  be  dednced 
from  the  price  in  the  wholesale  markets,  but  he  has 
got  an  additional  benefit  in  this  way,  that  the  coat 
of  conveyance  from  his  farm  to  the  wholesale  market 
has  been  diminished  and  that  really  is  an  important 
point.  The  rise  in  prices  by  which  the  tenant 
urmer  has  gained  in  some  distant  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  agriculturist  generally  has  gained,  may  be 
even  greater  than  what  is  shown  by  the  rise  in 
prices  in  the  wholesale  markets  in  London  or  other 
wholesale  markets.  This  I  have  already  observed, 
I  think,  with  reference  to  the  French  prices,  the 
different  course  of  the  prices  of  wheat  in  England 
and  France;  and  I  may  say  also  that  some  figures 
which  I  have  been  looking  at  lately  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  price  of  wheat  in  Italy  has  not  fallen 
so  much  as  the  price  of  wheal  in  London,  that  there 
are  differences  in  almost  all  the  principal  coantries  of 
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Europe,  in  the  course  of  the  ptioe  of  wheat.  As  far 
as  the  d^ee  of  the  change  ia  concerned,  the  fall  in 
London  seems  to  be  at  a  sort  of  maximum  compared 
with  other  places  in  Europe. 

828.  But  their  currency  would  have  something  to 
do  with  it.  The  Italian  notes  were  at  a  considerable 
discount  at  one  time  ? — Well,  if  the  work  was  pro- 
perly done  the  changes  in  currency  ought  to  have 
been  allowed  for,  but  I  have  investigated  the  figures 
so  recently  that  I  can  hardly  speak  about  it. 

829.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Might  not  the  cause  of  the 
fall  in  wheat  in  London  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  area  under  wheat  in  Enghmd  is  being  reduced  ? — 
I  have  hardly  been  suggesting  causes  in  what  I  have 
said.  I  am  merely  poiating  out  the  expediency  of 
having  prices  from  more  places  than  one,  because  the 
facts  may  be  different.  No  doubt  if  the  area  under 
wheat  is  being  reduced  in  England,  it  is  because  the 
crop  is  not  a  profitable  one. 

830.  Therefore  there  may  be  a  certain  quantity  of 
wheat  sold  in  England  every  year  not  at  a  profit. 
That  would  tend  to  make  wheat  fall  rather  more  than 
in  other  countries  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  there  are  such 
explanations,  and  other  explanations  which  might  be 
got  at,  but  the  point  I  am  pressing  of  course  is  that 
it  is  important  to  get  prices  for  more  places  than  one, 
and  that  explanation  if  true  would  reinforce  my 
argument. 

831.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  A!nd  you  are  of  opinion  that 
there  is  a  process  of  equalisation  or  levelling  going  on 
both  in  prices  and  in  wages  ? — I  think  there  is,  owing 
to  the  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  conveyance,  and 
that  that  levelling  is  going  on  over  very  wide  areas 
indeed. 

832.  It  appears  then  that  what  we  have  with  re- 
q>ect  to  wholesale  prices,  is,  looking  at  prices  alone, 
a  mere  contribution  to  any  genoal  answer  to  the 
question  whether  prices  have  fallen  or  risen  and 
to  what  extent.  What  you  have  given  is  only  a 
contribution  to  a  complete  answer  to  that  question  ?— 
That  is  the  way  in  which  I  look  at  it,  that  it  is  only 
one  element  out  of  many  that  ought  to  be  got  for  the 
purpose  of  properly  discussing  the  question. 

833-4.  And  that  with  respect  to  the  mere  fact  of  the 
price  that  is  paid  for  an  article,  when  we  come  to 
analyse  the  meaning  of  that  price  there  arise  other 
considerations,  do  there  not  ? — Of  course,  in  all  these 
inquiries  that  I  have  been  making  just  now,  I  have 
not  taken  into  account  at  all  what  would  be  the  causes 
of  the  changes  of  prices  at  different  times.  That 
raises  questions  of  exceeding  difficulty ;  how  you  are 
to  distinguish  what  particular  causes  co-operate  in 
producing  the  particular  result  in  the  economic  world. 
It  is  always  a  very  difiicnlt  matter. 

835.  You  have  been  dealing  not  with  the  question 
of  causes  but  with  the  question  of  facts  ?— Simply 
with  the  question  of  facts. 

836.  The  facts  of  prices,  and  the  result  is  that  we 
have  an  indication,  but  a  very  imperfect  indication, 
that,  on  the  whole,  prices  have  followed  a  certain 
course  ? — ^That  is  so. 

837.  Then,  as  to  the  cause  or  meaning  of  those 
prices,  there  may  be  various  constructions  put  upon 
them  ?•— I  suspect  there  would  be  endless  discussions 
as  to  the  causes,  of  which  Mr.  Tooke's  History  of 
Prices  is  a  specimen.  He  devotes  six  volumes  to  the 
discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  changes  in  prices,  and 
chiefly  to  a  demonstration  that  they  are  not  owing  to 
certain  causes,  but  may  be  owing  to  others. 

838.  To  take  the  thing  in  its  most  elementary  form, 
price  is  an  indication  of  the  value  of  an  article  in 
money,  is  it  not  ? — ^The  prices  which  I  have  been  re- 
ferring to  are,  of  course,  money  prices  which  may  be 
taken  iu  two  ways,  one  in  the  articles  and  the  other  in 
money.  If  the  money  price  goes  up,  that  means  that 
the  price  that  would  have  been  expressed  in  the  article 
would  have  gone  down. 

839.  So  that  it  is  in  fact  an  equation  of  two 
articles  ? — That  ia  the  way  in  which  I  always  look 
at  it. 


840.  Then  you  may  alter  that  reiatiou  by  increasing  Ur.  Jt.  Cfiffm. 
or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  either  the  one  or  the  — 
other  r — You  may  say  that  the  relation  is  altered  by     '  Deo- 188«. 
causes  affecting  either  the  commodities  or  the  money ;       — — — 
that  the  investigation  of  the  causes  should  relate  to 

two  branches  of  the  subject,  as  it  were.  One  branch 
of  investigation  would  be  what  has  happened  regard- 
ing the  commodities ;  and  the  other,  what  has  happened 
regarding  money. 

841.  If  the  cost  of  production  of  commodities  is 
much  diminished,  if  the  facility  for  bringmg  them  to 
market  is  much  increased,  if  the  quantity  of  human 
effort  necessary  to  bring  them  into  a  state  for  con- 
sumption is  diminished,  then  that  would  naturally 
diminish  the  money  price  of  the  article,  although  the 
money  remained  the  same? — Unless  there  was  a 
corresponding  change  in  money. 

842.  The  money  remaining  the  same  ? — ^Yes. 

843.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cost  of  production, 
the  difficulty  of  producing  the  article,  remained  the 
same,  and  ihe  money  differed,  then  the  price  would 
alter  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  money  ? 
— ^That  is  one  mode  of  putting  it,  but  of  course  it  is 
a  very  theoretical  mode  of  putting  it. 

844.  (Mr.  Cohen.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish how  much  of  a  given  change  could  be 
ascribed  to  one  set  of  causes,  and  how  much  to  the 
other  set  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  how  &r  it  is 
possible. 

846.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  do  it,  I  am  asking 
you  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  do  it  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  some  important  con- 
clusions giving  light  upon  t^e  subject,  though  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  an  exact  definite 
conclusion,  so  definite  as  that  question  puts  it,  I  should 
have  very  great  doubts  indeed. 

846.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
whether  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  prepare  any- 
thing that  would  throw  light  upon  it  ? — ^I  think  that 
I  should  refer  yon  to  what  I  have  written  on  the 
subject.  I  can  hardly  say  tliat  I  am  prepared  at 
present  to  carry  the  discussion  any  further. 

847.  You  have  spoken  of  a  general  tendency  during 
the  greater  part  of  last  century  to  a  fall  in  prices. 
Have  there  not  during  that  period,  at  any  rate  in  the  case 
of  manufactured  goods,  been  very  great  improvements 

both  in  production  and  in  transit  ? — That  is  a  point  of  ;: ,-. 

very  great  importance,  I  think,  with  reference  to  these        »->•>  ' 

historical  investigations ;  and  although  the  prices  that 
1  referred  to  of  Sir  Geoi^  Evelyn  seemed  to  show  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  silver  of  between  400  and  500  per 
cent.,  still  it  was  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  this 
was  only  with  reference  to  the  particular  articles  and 
things  specified  in  the  table,  which  did  not  include  to 
any  extent  manufactured  articles,  and  I  believe  that  if 
you  were  to  take  the  course  of  prices  of  manufactured 
articles,  that  that  course  would  not  have  been  precisely 
the  same  as  that  shown  by  the  other  articles.  And 
there  is  one  illustration  which  b  very  strong  in  my 
mind.  You  take  such  an  Article  as  sugar;  at  the  time 
when  Sir  George  Evelyn  has  commenced,  that  is  about 
400  or  500  years  ago,  the  current  price  of  sugar,  as 
you  see  from  Thorold  Sogers'  History  of  Prices,  was 
about  2t.  per  lb.  That  is  in  the  money  of  the  present 
time,  you  may  say  5*.  per  lb.  The  present  price  of 
sugar  is  something  like  3d.  per  lb.,  so  that  it  is  only  -^ 
of  what  it  was  at  the  time  when  these  figures  of  Sir 
George  Evelyn  that  I  have  been  referring  to  began, 
and  of  course,  if  you  were  able  to  include  sugar  and  a 
good  many  other  articles  in  the  index  number  it  might 
alter  the  inference  from  the  index  number  as  to  the 
course  of  prices  very  materially  indeed.  I  believe  that 
that  would  be  even  more  true  of  the  modem  time  than 
it  would  be  of  any  past  century,  because  you  have  had 
BO  much  greater  a  development  of  manufacture  in  the 
last  100  years  than  at  any  previous  time. 

848.  Sugar  is  a  very  peculiar  article,  is  it  net,  in 
which  you  can  trace  a  variety  of  causes  which  would 
lead  to  its  cheaper  production  ? — It  is  an  article 
which,  from  being  an  article  of  extreme  luxury,  haa 
become,  through  die  cheapening  of  the  cost,  an  article 
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Mr.  R.  G^tH.  of  ordhiarj  consumption,  and  the  difference  even  in 
money  between  tlie  present  time  and  400  or  500  years 
ago  is  that  the  price  now  is  only  about  ^  what  it  was. 

849.  And  yon  are  able  in  the  case  of  sngar  to  trace 
the  causes,  are  you  not  ?  For  instance,  the  very  much 
larger  namber  of  countries  producing  sugar,  the  intro- 
duction of  beet  sugar,  very  great  improvements  in  the 
manufactnre,  great  facilities  of  transit,  and  lastly  legis- 
lation,  which  pays  people  for  selling  sugar  cheap  ?— 
That  has  aU  contributed  to  the  low  price  of  sngar,  as 
we  happen  to  know  from  our  Board  of  Trade  special 
knowledge  of  that  special  subject. 

850.  I  suppose  one  may  go  through  seyeml  leading 
articles  to  see  how  some  of  those  elements  have 
contributed  very  largely  to  the  cheapening  of  the 
cost  of  production  ? — I  think  with  regard  to  iron  that 
is  especially  the  case.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  a 
very  common  price  for  iron — ^though  it  is  di£Scult  to 
read  the  prices  of  past  times  and  reduce  them  to 
modern  money — a  very  common  price  for  finished 
iron  about  400  or  500  years  ago  would  have  been  about 
30/.  per  ton,  and  the  corresponding  price  now  would 
be  about  5/.  per  ton,  so  that  that  would-be  a  very  large 
set-off  to  the  rise  in  prices  which  seems  to  be  shown 
by  Sir  George  Evelyn  in  that  table  to  which  I  have 
refen'ed.  Of  course  iron  now  enters  much  more  largely 
into  the  production  of  articles  than  it  did  in  the 
former  period. 

851.  And  we  know  that  there  have  been  very  great 
improvements  in  the  mode  by  which  iron  is  produced, 
which  it  is  not  necessai-y  to  enumerate  r — Iron ;  and 
even  more  especially  steel. 

852.  The  same  thing  would  be  true  of  cotton  to  a 
great  extent,  would  it  not,  that  the  manufacture  is 
very  greatly  improved  ? — That  is  true  of  cotton  un- 
doubtedly, and  also  there  is  this  point,  that  -jotton  is  a 
comparatively  new  article  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
world,  that  the  thing  hardly  existed  400  or  500  years 
ago. 

853.  And  it  is  also  true,  with  regard  to  such  articles 
as  wheat,  that  we  know  how  the  cost  of  production 
has  been  diminished  by  bringing  such  very  large  quan- 
tities from  different  tracts  of  the  world  now  ucder  cul- 
tivation which  were  never  cultivated  before,  and  by 
facilities  in  transit  ? — ^That  is  quite  true. 

854.  And  so  you  may  go  through  a  number  of 
articles  and  show  reasons  for  the  fall  in  price  quite  in- 
dependent of  anything  relating  to  the  precious  metals  ? 
— Yes,  but  the  point  I  was  on  just  now,  I  think,  was 
a  little  different.  I  was  trying  to  explain  that  the 
tables  we  have  been  discussing,  showing  the  rise  in 
prices  down  to  the  present  cantury,  would  have  been 
modified  if  we  had  been  able  to  include  other  articles 
where  the  price  has  actually  fallen  at  the  same  time 
as  others  have  risen. 

855.  That  would  relate  to  the  tables  that  go  back 
to  the  last  century  ? — ^Tes. 

856.  That  would  not  relate  to  thp  tables  that  go 
back  since  1874-73  ? — It  might  relate  to  them  a  little, 
— the  same  principle  would  apply.  The  effect  of  the 
tables  might  be  modified,  if  we  could  include  more 
articles. 

857.  {Mr.  Birch.)  But  tea  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  was  about  a  guinea  a  pound,  was  it  not  ? — I 
have  heard  of  16«.  a  pound.  I  was  not  aware  that  it 
was  a  guinea. 

858.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  1  think  the  conclusion  to 
which  you  would  point  is  rather  that  while  there  has 
been  a  fall  in  prices,  it  is  extremely  di£Bcnlt  to  say  to 
what  cause  or  causes,  and  in  what  proportions  that 
fall  is  due  to  those  different  causes  ? — No  doubt  that 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difiiculty. 

859.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  With  regard  to  these  Indian 
tables,  I  may  explain  that  I  am  not  responsible  for 
them,  and  I  think  that  the  figures  they  give  of  prices 
from  markets  in  the  interior  of  the  country  would  not 
be  accepted  by  anybody  as  minutdy  accurate.  There 
are  no  prices  current,  no  price  lists,  very  often  no  big 
market.  Some  Government  ofiicial  goes  and  inquires 
from  month  to  month  what  the  price  is.  That  is  sent 
in,  and  the  figures   are  published   as  they  come  in. 


While  one  man  may  go  to  an  establishment  that  deals 
wholesale,  if  there  is  such  an  establishment  in  the 
place,  another  may  go  to  a  retail  establishment,  and  so 
forth.  I  think,  however,  as  showing  the  general  course 
of  prices  they  are  suflBciently  accurate,  and  there  are 
one  or  two  questions  I  should  like  to  ask  you  abont 
them.  As  regards  the  prices  given  for  cotton,  castor- 
oil,  linseed,  jute,  and  hides  in  these  Indian  tables, 
are  you  aware  that  they  are  taken  from  the  Bombay 
and  Calcutta  Commercial  Listd  ? — ^I  did  not,  I  think, 
make  any  criticism  upon  these  particular  prices.  Of 
course,  it  was  evident  from  what  I  said  that  I  was 
referring  to  the  prices  in  the  interior. 

860.  Those  prices  from  markets  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  I  believe,  are  prepared  in  a  different  way. 
There  are  no  price  lists?— Frpm  what  I  know  of 
statistics  of  prices  generally,  I  should  say  that  to  get 
prices  from  the  interior  of  a  country  is  naturally  a 
very  difficult  matter,  and  that  it  ought  always  to  be 
explained  in  giving  them  forth  how  they  are  obtained. 

861.  And  I  suppose  the  prices  taken  from  the  well- 
known  price  lists  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  you  than  prices  brought  from  the 
markets  in  the  interior  of  the  country  ? — If  they  were 
properly  abstracted  from  the  price  lists. 

862.  If  they  were  correctly  taken  from  the  price 
lists  ? — ^And  you  could  also  check  them  to  a  certain 
extent  from  the  imports  and  exports,  if  they  were 
obtained  in  a  proper  manner,  dividing  the  values  by 
the  quantities. 

863.  That  would  depend  upon  the  correctness  of 
the  declared  values,  would  it  not  ? — That  is  so,  and  I 
am  assuming  that  that  work  is  done  in  a  proper  way. 

864.  (Mr.  Cohen.)  When  we  speak  of  the  apprecia- 
tion and  depreciation  of  gold,  you  measure  tliat  appre- 
ciation or  depreciation,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the 
prices  of  commodities,  do  you  not  ? — The  phrases  are 
phrases  which  I  am  very  careful  about  using  myself, 
but  I  suppose  that  would  be  one  way  in  which  you 
could  use  the  words. 

865.  Would  there  be  any  other  way? — ^You  can 
speak  of  appreciation  and  depreciation  as  between 
gold  and  silver  themselves. 

866.  But  where  there  is  only  one  standard  in  the 
country  you  must  measure  it  in  something  ? — But  still 
you  ^nld  also  speak  of  appreciation  and  depreciation 
with  reference  to  gold  and  silver  themselves. 

867.  Supposing  we  were  speaking  now  of  the 
appreciation  of  gold  or  depreciation  in  ihis  country,  you 
could  only  measure  that  by  commodities,  could  you 
not  ? — Commodities  and  services,  that  is  to  say  wages. 
The  one  thing  is  as  important  as  the  other. 

868.  The  result,  then,  of  the  inquiry  on  which  we 
have  been  engaged  to-day  would  be  to  establish  the 
fact  that  there  are  really;  no  practical  means  of  telling 
whether  gold  has  appreciated  or  depreciated,  in  your 
opinion  ?— No  ;  it  only  establishes  the  fact,  I  think, 
that  it  is  a  difficult  matter. 

869.  I  will  ask  you  another  question.  Have  you 
given  your  attention  particuUrly  to  the  movement  of 
prices  in  Europe  since  the  demonetisation  of  silver  by 
the  Latin  Union  ? — Not  very  specially. 

870.  Are  you  aware  that  since  1873,  with  only  one 
exception,  the  prices  as  reflected  in  the  index  number 
of  The  Economist  have  moved  pari  passu  with  the 
fluctuations  in  sUver  ?— They  seem  to  correspond 
very  nearly,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Tlieso 
wholesale  prices  seem  to  correspond  with  the  move- 
ment of  silver  itself  as  expressed  in  gold. 

871.  (Sir  J.  Lubboch.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
yon  rather  question  The  Economist  index  number, 
because  you  thought  undue  importance  had  been 
given  to  cotton  in  the  calculation  ? — No ;  I  was  rather 
pointing  out  that  it  was  referred  to  as  an  imperfection 
by  Mr.  Jevons  himself,  and  undoubtedly  it  seems  to 
alter  the  result  as  compared  vrith  other  figures  which 
are  used.  It  is  a  point  which  people  must  observe 
and  form  their  own  judgment  upon  as  to  whether 
cotton  should  enter  so  largely  into  the  aggregate  of  the 
index  number.  It  is  a  question  for  discussion  and 
judgment.     My  own  opinion  is  that  it  does  enter  too 
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largely,  but  that  is  not  like  pointing  oat  an  error  in  it 
exactly :  it  is  a  matter  for  discussion  and  judgment. 

872.  Because,  if  I  remember  right,  the  numbers 
allotted  to  cotton  were  three  or  four,  I  think  you  said, 
oat  of  22  ? — Four  out  of  22,  Mr.  Jevuns  points  out. 

873.  That  would  be  something  less  than  20  per 
cent.  ? — That  is  so. 

874-5.  Now  in  the  return  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
tile  per-centage  of  the  value  of  each  specified  article  of 
British  and  Irish  produce,  I  see  that — for  the  exports  we 
take  the  year  186a — that  cotton  was  34  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  and  24  per  cent,  of  the  imports,  and  therefore 
in  both  cases  cotton  really  occupied  a  more  important 
position  with  reference  to  our  commerce  even  than 
that  which  The  Eeonomist't  figures  would  give  it  ? — 
And  what  I  should  say  would  be  that  cotton  ought  to 
occupy  even  a  more  important  place  than  it  does  in  the 
Eeofiomist  index  numbier  when  we  are  dealing  only  with 
the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  in  a  general  index  number  that 


that  should  be  the  test  of  the  relative  importance.  It 
is  a  test  of  relative  importance  if  you  are  taking  your 
index  number  for  the  foreign  trade  only ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  a  test  that  ought  to  be  followed 
when  you  have  a  great  many  articles,  and  putting  in  a 
good  many  which  are  not  very  largely  subjects  of  foreign 
trade  at  all,  so  that  the  selection  is  to  some  extent 
arbitrary.  At  any  rate  the  effect  is  different  when 
yon  have  four  articles  out  of  22  cotton  instead  of  three 
oat  of  40  as  you  have  in  another  table. 

876-7.  So  that  although  the  weight  attached  to  cotton 
is  even  below  its  real  proportion  when  we  are  dealing 
with  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  country,  when 
we  deal  with  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  including 
the  internal  trade,  yon  think  it  is  rather  too  much  ? — 
It  may  or  may  not  be  too  much.  If  one  was  forming 
an  ideal  index  number  you  would  have  to  consider 
many  points  and  consider  what  you  should  do ;  what 
you  ought  to  consider  your  objective  standard  would 
indeed  be  very  difficult  to  find  out. 


The  witness  withdijw. 
Adjourned  till  Wednesday. 


Mr.  Jl.  Oiffut. 
S  Dec  1886. 


Fifth  Day. 


Wednesday,  8th  December  1886. 

PUKSBNT  : 

Thb  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  the  Chaxrhan,  presiding. 


Mr.  D.  M.  Babbodr. 
Mb.  J.  W.  BiBCH. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Ck»BBN,  M.P. 
Sir  T.  H.  Fabrek,  Bart 


Mr.  C.  W.  Frkkantlb,  C.B. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hotildswobth,  M.P. 
Sir  John  Litbbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Mcbrat,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Acodstds  Sauerbeck  examined. 


878.  {The  Chairman.)  The  Commission  at  this 
moment  are '  engaged  investigating  the  demand  for 
and  supply  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  purposes 
of  currency.  That  is  a  question  which  I  think  yon 
have  dealt  with  in  a  contribution  to  the  Statbtical 
Society,  and  it  is  on  certain  facts  brought  out  in  your 
pamphlet  that  we  desire  to  examine  you  to-day? — 
Tee. 

879.  There  is  a  table  here  which,  I  think,  you 
have  taken  from  a  well-known  book  by  Dr.  Soetbeer, 
giving  the  average  annual  production  of  the  precious 
metals  from  the  year  1851  to  the  year  1884.  You 
have  translated  the  weights  given  by  Dr.-  Soetbeer 
into  pounds  sterling  for  the  various  decades  through 
tiiat  period  ? — Yes. 

880.  Have  yon  examined  the  evidence  on  which 
Dt .  Soetbeer  has  framed  that  table  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

881.  Ton  simply  take  that  table  as  given  by  an 
eminent  statistician,  and  one  that,  thererore,  in  your 
opinion,  can  be  relied  on  within  certain  limits  of  error  ? 
— Yee.  I  may  just  say  that  in  the  last  edition  he  made 
some  very  slight  alterations.  Dr.  Soetbeer  alters  the 
figures  as  he  obtains  fuller  and  more  reliable  statistics. 

882.  But  he  adheres  in  the  main  to  the  figures  as 
they  stand  in  your  pamphlet  ? — My  figures  are  from 
last  year's  issue,  and  the  difference  in  the  new  edition 
is  very  slight.     It  would  not  affect  general  results. 

883.  You  do  not  think  it  in  the  least  probable 
that  there  is  an  error  of  20  per  cent,  in  any  of  the 
figures  that  yon  have  given  ? — 1  should  not  think  so. 
They  are  indeed  higher  than  any  estimates  published 
by  other  sources,  and  for  my  purpose  I  found  it  best 
to  take  the  highest  estimates,  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe 
nde. 

JO    84SS8. 


884.  But  though  these  figures  cannot  bo  relied  on 
as  absolutely  accurate,  the  limit  of  error  is  not,  in  your 
opinion,  very  great,  aa  far  as  you  can  judge  ? — I  should 
think  not. 

885.  Are  you  not  in  error  on  page  5  in  your  quota- 
tion from  Dr.  Soetbeer  as  to  the  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  used  in  the  arts? — I  do  not  think  so.  He 
puts  down  the  consumption  of  gold  at  110,000  kilos, 
and  the  net  consumption,  after  deducting  old  metal, 
at  90,000.  That  is  still  the  estimate  m  the  new 
edition. 

886.  But  I  thought  Dr.  Soetbeer's  estimate  was 
for  the  whole  world,  and  you  add  to  his  estimate  of 
12,250,000/.  the  requirements  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
Austria,  Russia,  Turkey,  Asia,  Africa,  Austria, 
Central  and  South  America  ? — The  estimates  of  con- 
sumption are  for  Europe  and  the  United  Stales. 
TFhat  I  add  for  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  and  Russia 
is  for  coinages  and  banking  reserves,  and  for  Asia, 
Australia,  South  America,  &c.,  the  total  requirements. 

887.  You  made  no  independent  investigations  into 
the  use  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  purposes  of  arts 
and  manufactures  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  bat  in  an  indirect 
manner  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  anything  the 
figures  are  too  high. 

888.  There  is  one  table  which  yon  quote  from 
Dr.  Soetbeer  as  to  the  total  amount  of  metiUlic  money 
in  circulation,  which  would  supply  as  with  very 
important  information  if  it  could  be  relied  upon.  It 
is  that  given  on  page  6  ? — That  was  published  in 
lasli  year's  edition,  and  is  not  repeated  this  year  alto- 
gether, except  the  amount  of  gold.  Dr.  Soetbeer 
gives  the  figures  with  all  reserve.  Statements  of  the 
total  stock  of  money  in  the  world  have  been  pablished 
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by  various  authorities  wlio  have  to  some  extent 
checked  each  other,  so  that  we  may  now  have  more 
reliable  data.  But  on  the  whole  estimates  as  to  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  a  country  are,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  very  vague. 

889.  They  are  very  vagne  indeed,  and  I  presume 
nobody  would  say  that  these  are  to  be  relied  upon  as 
absolutely  trustworthy  ? — No,  I  should  say  not ;  but 
an  estimate  as  near  as  possible. 

890.  But  could  you  give  any  conjecture,  or  does 
Dr.  Soetbeer  give  us  any  ground  for  conjecture,  as 
to  the  limit  of  error  within  which  we  may  accept 
these  figures  ? — No,  he  does  not. 

891.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the 
statements  on  page  8  of  your  pamphlet  as  to  banking 
and  other  modes  of  economising  the  precious  metals 
for  the  purpose  of  currency.  That  is,  of  course,  a 
vital  question  when  we  are  deiiling  with  the  demand 
made  on  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals.  Is  this 
a  question  into  which  you  have  made  independent 
investigation  ? — I  made  general  investigations  into  it, 
and,  of  course,  all  my  remarks  refer  to  the  time  during 
the  last  14  or  1.5  years,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
German  monetary  reform. 

892.  Could  you  explain  the  statement  you  made 
tha  telegraphic  transfers  are  the  reverse  of  an 
economy  of  the  precious  metals  ? — My  statement  was 
that  the  use  of  telegraphic  and  other  transfers  and  of 
cheques  in  the  place  of  bills  of  exchange  is  probably 
the  reverse  of  economising,  as  by  means  of  endorse- 
ment a  bill  can  effect  a  great  many  payments  and 
requires  money  only  at  due  date,  while  for  cheques 
money  may  be  claimed,  and  bankers  have  to  keep 
sufficient  cash  reserves  for  this  purpose.  Therefore  if 
such  transactions  increase  it  may  have  an  effect  upon 
the  current  accounts  of  bankers  and  hence  on  their 
cash  reserves. 

893.  So  that  the  reason  that  you  think  that  a 
telegraphic  transfer  is  not  an  economy  as  compared 
with  a  bill  of  exchange  is  that  the  telegraphic  transfer 
requires  a  reserve  in  the  bank,  and  a  bill  of  »xchange 
requires  no  such  reserve  ? — Transfers  may  require 
a  reserve. 

894.  Is  that  generally  accepted  by  banking  autho- 
rities ? — I  cannot  say  whether  this  opinion  is  generally 
accepted  by  banking  authorities. 

895.  That  is  not  a  subject  into  which  you  have 
made  any  investigations  ? — Permit  me  to  explain  more 
fully.  Many  political  economists  express  the  opinion 
that  transactions  carried  on  by  biUs  of  exchange  and 
cheques  may  be  almost  indefinitely  expanded.  This 
is  true  of  bills  of  exchange  as  of  book  credits  so  long 
as  there  is  sufficient  circulating  capital,  but  in  the  case 
of  cheques  and  transfers  at  banks  it  is — so  far  as  my 
judgment  goes-^nly  partially  true.  Where  there  is 
n  perfect  system  of  clearing  many  amounts  balance 
each  other  without  requiring  money,  bnt  the  moment 
they  enter  into  current  accounts  or  that  amounts  are 
drawn  from  current  accounts,  they  affect  the  banking 
reserves.  In  London,  therefore,  not  all  transfers 
would  affect  the  banking  reserves,  but  if  the  influence 
is  ever  so  small  it  must  be  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  payments  by  bills.  But  my  remarks  refer  to  all 
commercial  countries,  and  if  on  the  Continent,  in 
places  where  there  is  no  clearing  house,  transfers  are 
made,  funds  must  be  at  the  bank,  covered  to  some 
extent  by  cash. 

896.  When  you  say  that  it  is  shown  that  biUs  of 
exchange  have  lost  some  of  their  efficiency  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  fewer  endorsements  upon  them,  and 
therefore  represent  fewer  transactions,  how  is  that, 
in  your  opinion,  to  be  accounted  for  ? — It  may  be 
by  that  custom  of  making  cash  payments,  by  the 
development  of  many  large  banks,  and  the  discounting 
of  bills.  Of  course,  formerly,  more  people,  particularly 
on  the  Continent,  used  to  make  their  payments  by 
bills  of  exchange.  Now  they  go  to  the  bank,  discount 
n  bill  of  exchange  and  pay  perhaps  by  cheqtfe  or 
transfer. 

897.  So  that  ag»in,  in  your  opinion,  the  fact  that 
bills  do  not  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  manner 


they  used  to  do  requires  the  banks  ti>  hold  a  greater 
reserve  than  was  formerly  the  case? — It  may  add 
to  the  growth  of  current  accounts  and  consequently  to 
the  amount  of  cash  held. 

898.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  as  matter  of  fact  the 
banks  do  hold  larger  reserves  than  they  used  to  do  ? — ^I 
am  not  fully  acquainted  with  that.  Of  course,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  the  liabilities 
of  the  banks,  and  how  much  they  have  to  keep,  but 
on  the  whole  they  must  be  prepared  for  cheques  and 
transfers,  that  they  may  be  taken  up  in  money,  while 
if  a  payment  is  made  by  bill  of  exchange,  of  course  no 
real  payment  takes  place  until  the  bill  falls  due.  In 
this  country  it  would  appear  that,  according  to  the 
"Economist's  "  statistics,  the  amount  of  current  accounts 
and  deposits  has  advanced  since  1879  from  about  510 
million  £  to  about  570  million  £  in  1885.  The 
English  banks,  excluding  the  Bank  of  England,  hold 
about  21  or  22  per  cent,  covered  by  cash  and  money 
at  cdl.  It  is  assumed  that  the  actual  cash  held  is 
very  small,  but  the  actual  amount  does  not  matter 
so  long  as  the  proportiou  remains  the  same.  Should 
there  be  no  increase  in  the  totiil  cash  reserves,  then 
we  have  to'  set  against  it  the  fall  in  prices  and  the 
smaller  requirements  of  capital  and  money  lor  larger 
quantities. 

899.  Have  you  made  any  independent  investiga- 
tions into  the  extension  of  the  Clearing  House  and 
other  systems  of  economising  the  precious  metals 
in  countries  other  than  England? — Clearing  Houses 
have  been  established  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  also 
in  some  places  in  Giermany,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
the  clearings  as  yet  are  very  important,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen  the  figures. 

900.  Then  your  general  conclusion  would  be  that 
whereas  in  the  United  Kingdom  we  are  already 
banked  to  the  utmost,  and  no  further  economy  of  the 
precious  metals  is  to  be  anticipated,  there  is  still  room 
in  other  countries  for  adopting  similar  expedients  ? — 
Yes,  with  regard  to  other  countries,  I  should  fully  say 
that ;  but  even  in  the  United  Kingdom,  probably,  we 
have  not  arrived  at  the  limit.  I  cannot  see  any  great 
advance  lately,  bnt  still  it  may  be  further  developed  by 
and  by. 

901.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  advanced  in 
this  direction  during  the  last  30  years,  but  that,  never- 
theless, an  advance  is  still  possible? — Diuing  the 
last  14  or  15  years.  All  my  remarks  refer  to  that 
period. 

902.  When  you  call  attention,  as  I  think  you  do, 
in  one  part  of  your  pamphlet,  to  the  fact  that  we  may 
possibly  have  to  look  for  an  increased  demand  on  the 
stock  of  the  precious  metals,  through  the  rebumption 
of  specie  payment  by  Russia  and  by  Austria,  we  may 
perhaps  set  against  that  the  probability  that  on  the 
Continent,  and  perhaps  in  America  also,  an  economy 
of  the  precious  metals  may  ensue  through  the  exten- 
sion of  banking  expedients  ? — Yes  ;  it  may  ensue,  but 
you  know  very  well  people  will  not  change  their 
customs  of  paying  simply  on  account  of  a  greater 
demand  for  gold,  but  only  when  they  find  that  it  suits 
them  best  for  their  own  purpose. 

903.  But  I'  suppose  you  would  say  that  as  far  as 
a  forecast  is  possible,  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the 
Continent  will  increase  its  banking  operations,  as  that 
Russia  would  adopt  a  specie  payment  ? — It  is  quite 
possible,  because  a  great  movement  is  going  on  in 
Germany,  anyhow  }  but  the  development  in  order  to 
economise  a  very  large  amount  of  money,  particularly 
by  the  extension  of  banking  among  smaller  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  and  private  individuals,  as  is  the  case  m 
this  country,  would  be  a  comparatively  slow  one, 
while  Austria  and  perhaps  also  Russia  may  cause  a 
new  demand  for  gold  within  a  not  very  remote  time. 
They  might  require  100  million  £,  and  the  economising 
of  money  would  have  to  be  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  set  free  a  similar  amount  in  Continental 
countries. 

904.  Then  we  come  to  the  tables  of  prices  which 
you  have  given,  or  rather  the  summary  of  your  in- 
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vestigaiions  as  to  prices,  sapplemented  by  these  tables, 
•whicb  you  have  banded  in  ? — Tlie  tables  handed  in 
are  partly  extracted  from  my  paper  in  the  "  Statistical 
Society's  Journal"  partly  they  represent  additional 
investigations.     (See  Appendix  IV.) 

905.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  special 
inquiries  to  make  with  regard  to  the  items  dealt  with, 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  with  regard  to  your 
system  of  index  numbers,  whether  the  conclusion  you 
have  arrived  at  is  not  that,  though  index  numbers 
which  do  not  take  account  of  the  quantities  of  commo- 
dities dealt  with  are  theoretically  inaccurate,  practically 
the  results  so  obtained  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  which  you  obtain  if  you  make  some  allowance 
for  tbe  quantities? — In  a  system  of  index  numbers 
there  may  occur  errors,  if  you  do  not  take  any  notice 
of  quantities,  and  I  have  checked  ray  figures  to  some 
extent  by  calculating  also  according  to  quantities.  In 
fact,  I  have  calculated  the  figures  on  three  different 
systems.  On  page  15  I  give  the  nominal  values  of 
the  quantities  in  1849,  in  1873,  and  in  1885,  at  the 
average  prices  of  1867-77,  which  formed  my  standard, 
and  then  I  calculated  these  at  the  index  numbers 
in  each  year,  and  found  that  the  change  in  prices  was, 
if  anything,  more  important  than  actually  shown  by 
my  ordinary  index  numbers,  but  that  it  did  not  differ 
materially. 

906.  So  that  whatever  methods  you  adopt  you 
arrive  substantially  at  the  same  result?' — For  the 
45  commodities  which  I  have  taken. 

907.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Might  I  ask  you  how  you 
get  your  quantities  ? — You  will  observe  on  pages  36 
and  38  that  I  have  calculated  the  quantities  of  pro- 
duction and  imports  of  all  the  various  commodities. 
I  have  estimated  the  real  values  and  the  nominal 
yidues  at  uniform  prices. 

908.  I  wanted  only  to  ask  so  as  to  get  at  the 
quantities.  You  have  the  imports,  but  how  did  you 
get  at  the  quantities  produced  within  the  country  ? — 
Well,  as  near  as  possible,  partly  according  to  official 
statements. 

909.  Are  there  any  official  statements  ? — In  the 
case  of  wheat  we  have  now  official  statements  as 
regards  the  production,  and  also  for  potatoes,  barley, 
and  oats,  and  for  former  years  there  were  estimates 
by  Sir  James  Caird,  the  "  Timet,"  and  other  autbo- 
rities.  Then  with  regard  to  minerals  we  have  official 
statements  of  the  production  [in  this  country.  In  a 
few  cases,  for  instance,  hides,  tallow,  and  timber,  I 
had  to  leave  out  the  production  as  I  could  not  get 
any  reliable  estimates. 

910.  ( The  Chairman.)  Your  tables  are  based  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  English  wholesale  price  of 
these  45  commodities  r — Yes. 

911.  Do  your  conclusions,  with  regard  to  the  fall 
of  prices,  apply  to  retail  as  well  as  to  wholesale  prices  ? 
— Perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  because  there  are  a  good 
many  articles  which  principally  enter  into  the  retail 
trade,  like  meat  and  butter,  that  have  not  &llen  so 
mnch  as  the  general  average,  but  where  there  is  a 
great  decline,  as  in  the  case  of  corn  and  sugar,  I 
think  the  consumer  gets  the  full  advantage.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  bread,  best  bread  costs  now 
about  6^.  the  4  lb.  loaf,  which  used  to  be  8d.  and 
9d.,  and  I  understand  np  to  11</.,  and  inferior  bread 
can  he  got  at  4^</.  and  5d.  in  London. 

912.  Does  that  fall  in  the  retail  price  of  bread 
correspond  in  amount  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  ? 
— The  fall  in  retail  prices  might  not  fully  correspond 
according  to  per-centage.  If  the  raw  article  has 
fallen  40  per  cent.,  and  forms  about  one-half  of  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  goo<ls,  and  wages  have  not 
fallen,  then  the  fall  for  the  manufactured  article  would 
only  be  one-half  in  per-centage,  but  in  many  commo- 
dities there  is  great  competition  and  curtfulment  of 
profit,  and  prices  have  probably  also  been  very  much 
depressed  on  account  of  that. 

913.  Then,  according  to  your  view,  wages  have 
not  fallen  to  the  same  extent  as  commodities ;  but  the 
wholesale  producer  has  had  to  curtail  his  profits  in 
order  to  pay  wages,  and  the  retail  dealer,  on  the  other 


hand,  has  not  curtailed  his  profits,  but  has  paid  wages  Mr. 
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which  your  last  answer  points,  at  all  events  ? — No  ;  

what  I  intended  to  convey  was  that  if  wholesale  prices  8  Dee.  1886. 
have,  for  instance,  fallen  40  per  cent.,  and  wages  have 
not  fallen,  then  the  decline  would  only  be  20  per  cent, 
for  the  manufactured  goods ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  great  competition  in  retail  as  well  as  whole- 
sale business,  and  prices  have  been  perhaps  further 
reduced,  but  there  are  no  statistical  data  fur  any  retail 
prices.  It  is  possible  that,  to  some  extent,  the  retail 
tellers  made  larger  profits  for  some  time,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  will  be  maintained  for  very  long  if  it  has 
been  going  on. 

914.  Competition  between  the  retail  sellers  will 
ultimately  give  the  whole  advantage  derived  from 
the  fall  of  wholesale  prices  to  the  public  ? — It  should 
do  so. 

915.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  prices  that  you  have 
given  us  here  are  wholesale  prices  ? — All  of  them. 

916.  {The  Chairman.)  You  have,  I  think,  con- 
structed a  curve  of  wholesale  prices  for  certain  years  ? 
—Yes. 

917.  Do  you  think  that  materials  exist  for  making 
a  corresponding  curve  indicating  the  variations  of 
retail  prices  ? — No,  I  should  say  that  there  are  no 
data  at  all  to  go  by. 

918.  Then  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
construct  a  similar  curve  for  the  variation  in  the  price 
of  labour  ? — I  very  much  doubt  it,  but  I  have  not 
myself  gone  into  the  question  of  labour.  I  think 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  full  information  with  regard 
to  wages. 

919.  I  think  you  state  somewhere  in  the  course  of 
your  pamphlet  that  labour  has  not  fallen  to  an  extent 
corresponding  with  the  general  fall  in  prices  ? — That 
is  my  impression.  It  has  fallen  to  some  extent,  but 
not  by  far  to  the  same  extent. 

920.  Have  you  made  any  investigations  on  the 
subject  ? — I  have  not  myself  made  any  investigations, 
but  I  have  seen  some  publications,  and  the  reports  of 
tbe  last  Commission  appear  to  confirm  my  views. 

921.  The  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade? 
—Yes. 

922.  You  have  studied  the  facts  there  brought 
forward  ? — Yes. 

923.  But  the  facts  that  you  can  obtain  from  that 
source  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  you  .to  construct  a 
curve  of  the  kind  of  which  I  speak  ? — It  would  not 
be  sufficient,  I  should  think.  Of  course,  you  would 
have  to  get  the  details  of  the  price  of  labour  all  over 
the  country,  or  at  least  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
country. 

924.  Would  that  be  a  matter  of  very  great 
difficulty  ? — I  should  say  so,  but  I  believe  Mr.  Giffen  is 
now  trying  to  get  that  information, — labour  statistics. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Giffen  has  sent  a  circular  to 
about  6,000  people.  Of  course  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  digest  their  replies.  Still,  he  may  get  some 
information  from  which  he  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
construct  such  a  curve,  but  lor  any  private  individual 
it  would  be  altogether  impossible,  I  should  say. 

925.  {Mr,  Houldsuiorth.)  You  have  a  number  of 
Bubsidiwy  curves  for  food,  com,  meat,  butter,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  tea.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make 
a  number  of  small  ones  in  certain  trades  for  labour  as, 
of  course,  pric«  lists  exist  for  certain  trades,  in  fac^ 
nearly  all  trades.  They  perhaps  do  not  cover  the 
whole  ground,  but,  as  far  as  they  went,  curves  could  be 
constructed  ? — I  myself  have  not  been  able,  in  fact  I 
have  not  tried  suffiiciently  to  get  full  information  on 
it. 

926.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  think  several  statisticians 
have  given  great  attentioa  to  this  question  of  the 
price  of  labour,  that  is  to  say,  the  rate  of  wages.  Mr. 
Giffen  himself  has  written  a  paper  upon  the  state  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  I  think  the  conclusion  that 
he  comes  to  is  that  daring  the  last  50  years  the 
money  wi^es  of  labour  in  this  country  have  risen  by 
about  100  per  cent.  Are  you  aware  of  that? — I 
have  seen  Mr.  Giffeu's  paper. 
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927.  That  was  in  1884;  and  at  the  moment  when 
he  wrote  his  last  essay,  in  1886,  the  price  of  labour 
was  falling  again,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
had  risen.  That,  I  think,  was  Mr.  Giffen's  conclnsion. 
Then  Mr.  Leoue  Levi,  I  believe,  comes  to  the  con- 
dusion  that  laboar  had  risen  in  the  same  way  during 
a  long  period  of  years,  but  that  during  the  last  four 
or  five  years  it  had  fallen  15  per  cent.  ? — Well,  I  dare- 
say that  would  be  the  case  in  many  trades. 

928.  I  think  the  general  results  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Atkinson,  of  America,  and  Mr.  Leroy-Beaulien,  of 
France,  are  that  the  wages  of  la'ooar  have  on  the  whole 
been  rising  very  considerably  up  to  the  period  within 
which  they  wrote,  which  is  within  the  la^t  three  years. 
Mr.  Leroy-Beaulien's  book  was  written  three  years 
ago,  Mr.  Atkinson's  two  years  ago,  I  think.  All  agree 
that  there  has  been  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
something  of  a  fall  ? — Yes. 

929.  {The  Chairman.)  A  fall  of  15  per  cent, 
woald  not  be  very  widely  different  from  the  fall  that 
you  calculated  in  commodities  ? — Well,  it  would  after 
aU,  because  such  a  fall  of  15  per  cent,  would  probably 
be  calculated  on  the  highest  point,  but  if  you  were 
to  take  the  average  of  1^7-77  the  fall  would  perhaps 
be  less,  because  I  believe  before  1870  wages  were  still 
lower  than  they  are  now. 

930.  Are  you  aware  of  the  terms  of  the  circular 
which  Mr.  Qiffen  has  issued  to  these  6,000  indi- 
viduals ? — ^I  read  it  at  the  time. 

931.  Does  it  ask  for  particulars  as  to  the  relation 
which  wages  now  bear  to  what  they  did  20  years  ago  ? 
— I  believe  he  is  making  inquiries  as  far  back  as 
possible,  to  get  a  range  if  possible.  That,  I  believe, 
was  the  purpose  of  his  inquiry. 

932.  I  have  not  asked  you  any  questions  with 
regard  to  the  demand  for  precious  metals  for  the 
purpose  of  currency,  for  I  believe  you  have  contented 
yourself  with  taking  Mr.  Soetbeer's  estimates,  on 
which  you  think  reliance  mSy  be  placed  ? — For  the 
demand  for  coinage  for  the  last  14  years  I  made  some 
special  tables  on  page  4. 

933.  Do  those  tables  differ  from  those  which 
Mr.  Soetbeer  himself  has  compiled  ? — I  do  not  know 
exactly  whether  Mr.  Soetbeer  has  made  similar 
estimates.  I  took  the  total  coinage  in  Grermany,  and 
the  amount  of  bars  in  the  bank,  I  deducted  a  rather 
high  estimate  of  what  may  have  been  melted  down 
andexportfd,  and  then  I  arrived  at  the  net  require- 
ments tor  Germany.  And  in  the  United  States  I  took 
the  gold  currency  now  and  in  1878  as  estimated  by 
officials,  and  from  that  I  arrived  at  the  net  require- 
ments; there  are  further  two  small  estimates  for 
Italy,  Holland,  and  Scandinavia,  making  the  whole 
requirements  178,000,000^  Tou  will  remember  that 
Mr.  Goschen  at  the  time  put  them  at  200,000,000/. 

934.  These  investigations  represent  original  research 
of  yours  into  the  coinage  question;  they  are  not 
merely  a  digest  of  Mr.  Soetbeer's  figures? — ^These 
fignree  are  not  taken  from  Mr.  Soetbeer  at  all.  I 
took  the  ofiicial  figures  of  the  coinage  in  Germany 
and  of  the  estimates  in  the  United  States. 

935.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  with  regard  to 
the  estimates  yon  have  made  of  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction, would  yon  not  expect  that  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction would  at  all  events  bear  some  relation  to  the 
demand  for  the  precious  metals,  that  if  there  is  a 
great  increase  in  the  amount  of  commodities  produced 
and  in  the  number  of  commercial  transactions  there 
will  be  a  greater  strain  put  upon  the  metalb'c  resources 
of  the  world,  provided  that  no  change  occurs  in 
banking  facilities  during  the  same  period  ? — That  is 
my  opinion. 

936.  And  it  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  yon 
have  investigated  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
commodities  ? — Quite  so. 

937.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  conclusions  you 
have  arrived  at  may  on  the  whole  be  relied  upon  ? — 
I  think  they  are  fairly  reliable,  as  near  as  can  possibly 
be  made  out,  but,  as  I  mentioned,  the  figure  of  28  per 
cent.  AS  the  increase  of  production  since  1873  is,  if 
anything,  rather  too  high  than  too  low. 


988.  The  increase  in  the  United  Kingdom  I  think 
you  put  at  17  per  cent.,  do  you  not? — Yes,  that  is 
from  a  different  set  of  statistics,  from  page  36. 

939.  Then  I  suppose  you  would  say  the  total 
increase  in  the  production  of  commodities  lies  some- 
where between  17  and  28  percent.  ? — I  should  say  so, 
yes,  but  nearer  to  the  latter  figure. 

940.  Then  we  may  adopt  that  conclusion  without 
any  serious  risk  of  error  ?"-— Just  so. 

941.  So  that  your  general  conclusion  may  be  put 
in  this  way,  that  while  commodities  have  increased 
somewhere  between  17  and  23  per  cent,  the  supply  of 
gold  during  the  same  period  has  only  just  been 
sufficient  to  meet  new  currency  requirements,  witliont 
supplying  any  of  that  naturtd  increase  which  wonld 
be  required,  or  at  any  rate,  which,  according  to  one 
theory,  would  be  required,  to  maintain  prices  at  their 
old  level  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  conclusion.  Of  course, 
you  have  to  take  the  amount  of  money  in  that  sense, 
not  of  gold  alone. 

942.  I  ought  to  have  said  gold  currency? — The 
monetary  circulation — gold,  silver,  and  paper-money 
— in  those  countries  having  now  practically  the  gold 
standard. 

943.  While,  therefore,  gold  is  appreciated  through 
that  double  set  of  causes — the  diminished  production, 
and  the  increased  demand  owing  to  both  the  increase 
of  commodities  and  the  alterations  of  currency — silver 
is  depreciated  through  the  double  cause  of  an  increased 
snpply  and  a  restricted  demand  for  currency  purposes  ? 
—Yes. 

944.  And  that  the  increase  of  production  in  the 
countries  using  silver  has  not  been  sufficient  to  over- 
take that  increase  in  supply  ? — You  mean  the  increased 
demand  in  silver-using  countries  was  not  sufficient  ? 

945.  1  suppose  you  wonld  admit  that  there  is  an 
increase  of  commodities  in  silver-using  countries  as 
well  as  in  gold-using  countries  ?  —  Yes,  there  is 
certainly  an  increase  in  the  exports. 

946.  You  have  collected  no  facts  with  r^ard  to 
the  increased  production  in  silver-using  countries  ' — 
No.  So  far  as  it  is  exported  it  is  included  in  my 
figures,  bat  what  is  consumed  at  home  would  not  be 
included.  My  figures  give  the  supply  in  Europe  and 
North  America. 

947.  Still,  on  the  whole,  I  suppose  you  would  be 
inclined  to  admit  that  there  was  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction in  silver-using  countries  as  well  as  gold-using 
countries  ? — I  should  say  so,  yes. 

948.  And,  therefore,  if  there  had  been  no  increased 
supply  of  silver,  and  no  restriction  of  the  supply  of 
silver  for  coinage  purposes  in  Europe,  silver  prices 
would  have  fallen  in  the  same  way  that  gold  prices 
have  fallen  ? — In  that  case  silver  prices  would  have 
moved  in  the  same  proportion  as  gold  prices,  but  the 
general  fall,  if  any,  would  have  been  much  smaller,  as, 
notwithstanding  the  decreased  production  of  gold, 
Europe  and  North  America  would  have  received  a 
considerable  addition  to  their  monetary  circulation, 
while  the  exchange  of  silver  would  have  kept  on  its 
former  level.  It  is  influenced  by  the  great  production 
of  silver  and  by  the  diminished  demand. 

949.  So  that  the  increased  production  and  dimi- 
nished demand  have  more  than  made  up  for  the 
increased  production  of  commodities  iu  silver-using 
countries  ? — J  ust  so. 

950.  So  that  you  are  of  opinion  thdt  causes  have 
be«n  at  work  which,  quite  irrespective  of  silver,  have 
appreciated  gold,  and  quite  irrespective  of  gold  havo 
depreciated  silver? — If  you  exclude  the  changes  in 
the  currency.  Of  course,  if  silver  were  still  a  stan- 
dard coin  in  Europe — for  instance,  if  Germany  had 
not  altered  the  coinage,  and  France  was  still  coining 
silver — then  the  level  of  prices  might  still  be  the 
same  as  before,  as'the  large  production  of  silver  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  make  good  the  dinunished 
supply  of  gold. 

951.  (Mr.  Cohen.)  I  do  not  think  the  witness 
understands  that  silver  is  not  depreciated  as  compared 
with  commodities,  only  as  compared  with  gold  ? — 
It  is  depreciated  as  compared  with  gold. 
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952.  {The  Chairman.)  I  thought  I  understood 
you  to  say  it  had  depreciated  with  regard  to  commo- 
dities owing,  no  doubt,  to  change  of  currency  in 
Qermany  and  Italy  ? — I  did  not  fully  understand  your 
question.  It  has  fallen  about  20  pei-  cent,  and  com- 
modities 28  per  cent.,  which  is  very  near. 

953.  Have  you  made  any  investigations  as  to  the 
relations  between  silver  and  commodities  in  silver- 
using  countries  ? — No,  I  have  not  made  inquiries  as  to 
that,  but  I  should  say  that  prices  have  fallen  to  some 
extent,  because  I  find  that  as  compared  with  1867-77, 
the  11  years  on  which  I  base  my  calculations,  10 
articles  exported  from  India  have  fallen  35  per  cent., 
while  silver  has  only  I'allen  20  per  cent.,  at  least  up  to 
1885.  It  was  lotver  this  year.  Therefore,  the  con- 
clusion would  be  that  there  must  be  some  decline  also 
in  the  silver-using  countries. 

954.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Would  not  the  reduction  of 
fireigbt  between  England  and  India  come  in  there  ? — 
Tra,  to  some  extent  the  difference  may  be  due  to  a 
redaction  of  charges. 

955.  I  think  you  said  that  you  were  of  opinion 
that  Dr.  Soetbeer's  estimate  of  the  precious  metals 
consumed  in  the  arts  was  too  high  ? — I  think  so. 
But  I  made  no  independent  investigations,  and  cannot 
criticise  Dr.  Soetbeer's  researches.  I  came  to  this 
conclusion  in  an  indirect  manner.  You  will  see  from 
page  5  that  I  found  a  deficit  of  94,000,000/.  which 
cannot  be  proved  to  exist  in 'any  country. 

956.  And  it  is  on  that  that  you  base  your  opinion  ? 
— It  is  on  that  that  I  base  my  opinion  that  it  could 
not  have  been  so  large,  because  »11  the  estimates  for 
requirements  are  very  moderate,  while  I  have  taken 
the  largest  estimates  of  production. 

957.  On  page  o  also  you  say  the  figures  of  import 
and  export  of  gold  in  France  are  unreliable.  Have 
yon  any  special  groimds  for  saying  so  ? — I  found  out 
that  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  imports  over 
exports  which  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place ; 
(Ukd  I  believe  Mr.  Soetbeer  also  proved  that  the  figures 
tnnst  be  wrong. 

958.  Then  you  said  that  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  production  of  commodities  in  the  countries  using 
the  sflver  standard  ? — I  conclude  that,  because  we 
receive  more  goods  from  them,  like  wheat, 

959.  Have  you  any  grounds  for  saying  that  the 
increase  of  production  in  silver-using  countries  is  as 
great  as  the  increase  of  production  in  gold  countries  ? 
— I  should  say  that  it  is  very  nearly  so,  because  we 
receive  now  a  great  many  goods  from  the  silver 
coantries.  There  is  a  large  increase  in  many  articles 
exported  from  India. 

960.  Bnt  is  not  the  consumption  of  the  silver 
coantries  very  great — of  India,  for  instance — in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  exported ;  therefore  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  exported  is  not  a  proof  that  there  is  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  consumed  in 
the  country  ? — ^It  is  not  a  proof,  but  still  the  imports 
have  also  increased,  and,  of  course,  there  would  be  the 
general  conclusion  that  the  country  has  developed  just 
like  any  other  countries  in  general  production. 

i^    961 .  But  you  could  not  say  with  any  certainty  ? — 
I  have  no  statistics. 

962.  That  the  increase  of  production  in  the 
coontry  was  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  imports 
and  exports  ? — No,  I  could  not  say  that  with  any 
certainty. 

963.  {Mr.  Birch.)  I  see  you  state  that  you  agree 
with  Mr.  GifFen  that  there  had  been  no  extension  of 
banking  facilities  or  of  banks  during  the  last  20  years  ? 
— I  mention  in  my  paper  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  important  change  has  taken  place  in  the  cheque 
and  clearing  systems  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  it  has  ^ea  stated  by  Mr.  GiflTen  that  this  country 
was  fully  "  banked  "  some  30  years  ago. 

964.  From  statements  which  I  have  collected  it 
appears  that  in  the  last  20  years  bank  offices  have 
increased  from  2,417  to  3,886.  That  is  rather  a  large 
increase  ? — ^Well,  of  course  the  trade  of  the  country 
has  increased,  and  the  population. 


965.  But  I  think    you  will  allow   that  the  rise  -Vr. 
from    2,417     to   3,886   is    a  very  large    extension    ^-  Smierbteh. 
of  banking? — It   is   a  very  large    one,    but    I  am        nlT^ss 
speaking  specially  of  the  use  of  cheques  and  clearing,     S^ec^^sss. 
the  economising  of  money.                                                    """""""" 

966.  That  would  naturally  result,  would  it  not. 
If  you  had  a  very  large  extension  of  banks,  you  would 
have  a  very  large  extension  of  cheques  also  ? — I  admit 
an  extension,  but  not  a  very  important  one,  particu- 
larly as  there  is  a  decrease  since  1873  in  the  London 
clearing. 

967.  Then  you  say  that  telegraphic  ti-ansfer  takes 
the  place  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  therefore  that 
greater  reserves  are  necessary.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  majority  of  business  houses  keep  a 
large  amount  of  their  money  at  call,  and  particularly 
those  houses  that  are  liable  to  have  great  demands  on 
them  in  the  shape  of  telegraphic  transfers  ? — Well,  just 
so;  they  would  have  more  taoney  available  like  that. 

968.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  where  one  draws 
from  a  house  another  one  pays  in  ? — Just  so.  Of 
course  there  are  a  great  many  payments  which  balance 
each  other  ;  but  still,  generally  speaking,  if  everything 
is  paid  by  cash,  the  natural  conclusion  I  thought  would 
be  that  it  would  affect  the  banking  reserves. 

969.  But  you  see  what  I  mean  with  regard  to 
keeping  the  money  at  call,  which  is  now  so  largely  re- 
sorted to  ? — Yes,  bul^  the  more  money  is  lent  out  at  call, 
the  easier  the  money  market ;  while  if  large  amounts 
are  withdrawn  it  will  make  the  market  titter  ;  both 
influences  will  act  on  the  monetary  reserves.  My  re- 
marks do  not  only  apply  to  telegraphic  transfers  in 
London,  but  to  the  substitution  of  transfers  and 
cheques  generally  for  bills  of  exchange,  all  over  the 
world,  also  in  places  where  there  is  no  clearing  house. 

970.  You  gay  that  the  telegraphic  transfers  have 
taken  the  place  of  bills  of  exchange.  They  have,  to  a 
large  extent ;  but  have  you  in  your  estimates  at  all 
calculated  the  amount  of  bills  of  exchange  which  are 
in  existence  in  £ngland  ? — The  stamp  duty  on  bills 
of  exchange  and  bank  notes  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  1871-75  amounted  to  1,030,000/.  on  the  average, 
and  in  1885-86  to  800,000/.  only.  The  circulation 
of  bills  of  exchange  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the 
year  on  the  average  of  1872-75  was  estimated  at 
185  million  £  against  165  million  £  in  1885-86. 
There  is  a  decrease  notwithstanding  an  enormous 
development  of  trade  in  Germany. 

971.  Then  have  jou  taken  into  consideration  at  all 
the  economy  that  is  produced  by  the  cotton  clearing 
in  Liverpool  which  formerly  used  to  take  up  150,000/. 
a  week  ? — ^No,  I  have  not  taken  that  into  considera- 
tion. Of  course  there  may  be  various  modes  by  which 
an  economising  has  taken  place,  but  it  appears  also 
probable  that  there  is  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  gold  in  this  country. 

972.  Then  with  regard  to  the  index  numbers  ot 
prices,  you  think  that  they  are  mnch  to  be  relied  on 
in  this  way,  that  wheat  would  be  influenced  by 
one  reason,  cotton  by  another,  8t<>el  by  another,  and 
each  article  would  have  influences  bearing  upon  it 
quite  distinct  the  one  from  the  other.  You  could  not 
well  mix  them  up  together  ? — ^The  reason  that  regu- 
lates the  price  of  each  article  is  to  be  found  in  the 
article  itself,  except  when  there  is  a  general  develop- 
ment or  a  general  depression,  when  perhaps  several 
articles  together,  or  all  of  them,  may  fall  or  rise. 

973.  But  no  doubt  you  have  often  observed  how , 
one  article  falls  and  the  other  rises,  but  from  entirely 
distinct  reasons  ? — I  consider  all  the  reasons  for  a 
rise  or  fall  in  a  single  article  within  short  periods  as 
distinct,  nnd  belonging  to  that  article  itself  on  the 
whole. 

974.  But  you  cannot  do  that  in  your  index 
numbers? — I  take  the  average  of  them.  I  consider 
one  article  may  have  risen  and  another  fallen,  and 
then  I  take  the  average.  No  doubt,  it  the  average 
of  all  the  index  numbers  goes  down  then  the  proportion 
of  fall  must  be  greater  than  that  of  rise. 

975.  You  say  at  page  14 : — "  It  may  be  argued 
'  that  index  numbers  do  not  in  the  aggregate  give 
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"  »  correct  illaatnttioB  of  the  actual  coarse  of  prices." 
That  refers  8Y>^<^it^'y  '*)  quantities  ? — That  has  been 
argued,  and  I  think  it  is  to  some  extent  true.  They 
are  not  fully  reliable,  but  perhaps  they  are  better  IS 
you  calculate  from  a  higher  point  downwards  than 
if  you  calculate  from  a  lower  point  upwards,  as  the 
Influence  of  extraordinary  movements  on  the  general 
average  will  be  less  if  the  price  falls  from  100  to  25 
than  if  it  rises  from  100  to  400 ;  for  instance,  cotton 
from  2Ad.  to  6d.  or  from  Gd.  to  24<f.  The  change  of 
price  would  be  exactly  the  same,  but  the  influence  on 
the  total  index  numbers  would  be  very  different. 

976.  You  say  on  page  4  : — "  The  monetary  reforms 
"  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Scandinavia,  and  the 
"  resumption  of  specie  payment  in  Italy  and  the 
"  United  Statea,  caused  a  considerable  extra  de- 
"  mand  for  gold,"  are  you  aware  from  whence  this 
gold  was  drawn,  because,  I  suppose,  if  it  was  taken 
from  hoards  it  would  not  particularly  matter  ? — The 
question  of  hoards  exists,  but  still,  nobody  has  ever 
proved  that  there  were  any  large  hoards. 

977.  Not  in  France  ? — Well,  at  least  it  could  not 
be  proved  in  figures ;  nobody  could  estimate  it. 

978.  Has  it  not  been  estimated? — It  may  have 
been  estimated,  but  I  do  not  know  how  you  will  arrive 
at  the  figures. 

979.  I  think  that  when  the  indemnity  was  paid  to 
Germany,  was  there  not  some  intbrmation  obtained 
with  j-egard  to  the  amounts  that  came  out  of  hoards 
in  France  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  ascertain  what  amount  of  money  is  hoarded  and 
is  afterwards  put  in  circulation  again. 

980.  (3/ir.  Cohen.)  Have  you  any  information 
about  the  hoarding  of  silver  in  India  ? — No,  I  have  no 
information. 

981.  And  have  you  any  information  as  to  the 
locking  up  of  gold  in  this  country,  through  light  gold 
being  stored  in  the  different  banks  ? — ^No,  I  cannot 
give  any  information. 

982.  Have  you  any  information  upon  the  cost  of 
the  production  of  silver  in  America  ? — I  cannot 
answer  this  question. 

983.  There  are  questions  connected  with  prices  in 
your  book  at  page  39.  Yon  recapitulate  the  causes  of 
the  fall  in  prices  as  being  due  to  the  alteration  of  onr- 
rencies,  the  demonetisation  of  silver,  and  the  insuffi- 
eient  supply  of  gold ;  yon  could  not  state  which  is  the 
most  prominent  of  these  causes,  and  to  what  extent 
each  is  accountable  for  the  fall,  could  you  ? — I  men- 
tion two  principal  causes  of  the  &11  of  prices : — 
(1.)  Reduction  of  cost  of  production  and  conveyance, 
and  in  consequence  great  increase  of  production; 
(2.)  alterations  in  currencies,  demonetisation  of  silver, 
and  insufficient  supply  of  gold.  The  last  three  cannot 
be  separated.  We  have  first  the  alterations  in  curren- 
cies and  demonetisation  of  silver  in  Grermany  and 
Scandinavia,  and  as  a  consequence  the  stoppage  of 
free  silver  coinage  in  the  Latin  Union,  Holland, 
Austria,  &c.  Then  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  Italy.  Had  silver  not 
been  demonetised,  the  free  coinage  would  not  have 
been  stopped,  and  the  decreased  supply  of  gold  would 
not  have  mattered.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  increased  to,  say,  36  million  £,  ihe 
demonetisation  of  silver  wonld  not  have  had  mnch 
effect  on  prices  in  gold  countries.  On  the  whole, 
I  consider  the  influence  of  the  precious  metab  is 
principally  on  average  prices,  and  would  ther^ore 
call  attention  to  the  dotted  line  on  the  diagram  at  the 
end  of  my  paper,  giving  always  the  average  of  10 
years.  Of  course  we  cannot  compare  the  present 
prices,  those  of  very  depressed  years,  with  a  very 
good  year,  or  even  with  a  whole  period,  and  say  that 
the  whole  fall  is  due  to  currency  influences.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  influences,  great  increase  in  produc- 
tion, diminished  demand,  general  depression,  8k. 

984.  {The  Chairman.)  Your  view  is  that  tempo- 
rary fluctuations  in  prices  are  due  to  temporary  alte- 
rations of  supply  and  demand,  but  that  any  permanent 
alteration  of  prices  is  probably  due  to  some  alteration 
in  the  relative  supply  and  demand  of  the  precious 


metals  for  currency  purposes  ? — Yes.,  I  express  these 
views  on  page  1 1 . 

985.  Would  largely  be  due  to  them  ? — ^Largely. 

986.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  Have  you  seen  a  table  which  has 
been  compiled  for  the  last  13  years,  showing  that  since 
the  demonetisation  of  silver  the  fall  or  rise  in  the  price 
of  22  of  the  chief  commodities  has  moved  down  and  up 
according  to  the  movements  of  the  silver  market,  with 
the  exception  of  only  one  year  ? — I  have  not  seen 
these  tables,  but  silver  has  been  falling  continuously. 

987.  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  has  not  fallen  con- 
tinuously. What  I  want  to  bring  out  Js,  that  the 
oscillations  of  silver  down  and  up  have  moved  with  the 
same  oscillations  of  the  prices  of  these  22  commoditiee, 
wih  the  exception  only  of  one  year  out  of  the  13  ? — 
It  hns  frequently  been  the  case,  particularly  in  1876, 
when  there  was  a  general  fall  of  prices  of  com- 
modities in  the  middle  of  the  year,  together  with  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  they  moved  up  together 
afterwards.  If  I  said  that  silver  has  been  falling  con- 
tinuously, I  meant  that  the  average  annual  prices 
showed  on  the  whole  a  downward  course. 

988.  You  state  at  page  40  that  if  silver  had  not 
been  demonetised,  and  if  the  production  of  gold  had 
not  decreased,  the  fall  in  prices  would  have  been  very 
much  smaller.  According  to  that  you  give  the  chief 
factor  in  the  case  of  prices  to  the  demonetisation  of 
silver.  Is  that  your  opinion? — To  a  veiy  great 
extent.  I  said  perhaps  it  had  a  greater  influence  on 
prices. 

989.  The  demonetisation  of  silver  ? — The  demone- 
tisation of  silver  and  the  decreased  production  of 
gold.  Of  course  if  the  gold  production  had  very 
much  increased,  then  we  might  hare  higher  prices 
now. 

990.  The  great  factor  in  low  prices  you  take  to  be 
the  combined  cause  of  the  falling  ofE  of  the  production 
of  gold  and  the  demonetisation  of  silver  ? — Just  so. 
The  supply  of  money  has  not  increased  at  a  similar 
ratio  to  the  supply  of  commodities. 

991.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  information  you  have 
given  us  with  respect  to  prices  is  confined  entirely  to 
tibe  wholesale  prices  of  certain  articles  in  London  ?— > 
Just  so. 

992.  That  is  founded  upon  the  system  of  index 
numbers  ? — ^Yes. 

993.  In  that  system  of  index  numbers  you  admit 
that  there  are  certain  defects,  although  you  think  that 
on  the  average  they  produce  a  tolerably  accurate 
result.  One  of  these  imperfections  is  that  the  relative 
importance  is  not  given  to  different  articles  ? — Just  so. 

994.  Yon  have  attempted  to  check  that  by  taking 
particular  years,  and  you  found  that  it  produced  much 
the  same  result  ? — Yes,  for  these  45  articles. 

995.  But  still,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  a  defect  in  the 
system  ? — Just  so. 

996.  Then,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  not  accurate 
if  you  take  a  long  period  of  years.  Then  the  other 
question.  You  are  obliged  for  a  purpose  of  this  kind 
to  group  a  number  of  articles  under  one  heading  In 
the  course  of  a  series  of  years,  those  articles  may 
entirely  change  their  character,  may  they  not  ? — ^They 
may,  but  so  may  other  sets  of  commodities. 

997.  Quite  so,  therefore  you  are  not  quite  certain 
that  at  one  period  in  a  t«i>le  of  this  sort,  yon  are 
dealing  with  the  same  thing  that  you  are  at  another. 
That  is  an  inherent  defect? — Yes.  I  most  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  importance  of  each  article  has 
remained  the  same. 

998.  That  the  character  of  each  article  has  remained 
the  same  ? — And  the  character. 

999.  But  as  matter  of  fact  it  may  not  P — It  may 
not. 

1000.  In  this  table,  at  page  12,  you  group  various 
articles.  Take  for  instance  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea,  and 
you  get  a  certain  result  ;  but  the  causes  that  may  have 
influenced  the  lowering  of  price  of  those  different 
articles  may  be  extremely  different,  may  they  not  ? — 
They  may.     . 

1001.  Therefore  you  cannot  deduce  any  general 
conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  price  of 
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a  whole  group  that  yon  pat  together  in  that  way, 
without  analysing  and  seeing  what  are  the  different 
articles  of  which  it  is  composed  ? — That  would  be 
neceesary  if  you  refer  to  special  articles  or  even 
groups. 

10U2.  We  are  not  now  concerned  with  causes,  but 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  general  question  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  grouping  and  aveii.pjes.  You 
have  said  in  your  paper  that  there  are  special  causes 
of  the  faQ  of  prices  of  some  articles.  If  we  take  two 
articles  A  and  B,  and  suppose  that  A  falls  in  price  50 
per  cent,  from  a  special  cause,  whilst  B  remains 
stAtionary,  it  will  be  an  arithmetical  fact  that  the 
average  fall  of  the  two  is  25  per  cent.,  but  it  will  be  a 
fiftct  of  little  or  no  significance.  Now,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  out  of  the  articles  contained  in  your  list,  or 
in  one  of  your  groups,  the  majority  have  largely  fallen 
in  price  from  special  causes,  would  not  the  value  of 
your  average  or  index  numbers  for  any  general 
purpose  be  to  that  extent  diminished  ? — There  might 
occur  such  a  defect  in  a  group  as  yon  say.  If  one 
laige  article  had  fallen  and  a  small  one  risen,  both 
from  special  reasons,  the  mean  drawn  without  regard 
to  quantities  would  be  valueless.  Take  for  example 
the  large  article  sugar  and  the  small  article  cocoa. 
Unimportant  aiticles,  particularly  if  they  have  followed 
a  different  course  from  the  general  average  should, 
therefore,  be  excluded,  aud  the  groups  be  made  to 
contain  as  many  numbers  as  possible.  I  have  not 
included  very  small  articles,  and  have  given  to  very 
important  articles  two  index  numbers.  One  group 
contains  four  numbers  only,  all  the  others  seven,  eight, 
and  11  numbers.  As  the  movements  of  the  various 
articles  within  the  groups  have  not  varied  greatlyduring 
the  last  1 5  years,  the  average  may  give  a  fair  illustration, 
but  as  mentioned  in  my  paper  the  defect  may  exist  if  a 
comparison  is  made  wth  very  remote  times,  and  going 
further  back  my  groups  may  show  this  defect.  In  the 
total  of  all  the  index  numbers  the  probability  will  be 
that  fluctuations  from  special  causes  in  one  direction 
will  be  balanced  by  movements  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Index  numbers  checked  by  quantities  give  a 
fairly  reliable  result,  and  there  is  no  better  system  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite  exact,  as  even  accord- 
ing to  quantities  the  calculation  may  be  made  by 
different  methods,  all  perhaps  open  to  criticism. 

1003.  And  when  you  come  to  consider  the  causes 
of  prices,  before  one  could  get  at  a  very  accurate 
result,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  each  article 
separately  and  see  what  are  the  various  causes  of 
depreciation  in  each  ? — If  you  wish  to  find  out  the 
causes  for  each  article,  yes. 

1004.  Well  those  are  all  observations  to  be  made 
on  any  system  of  prices  framed  on  this  system  of  index 
numbers  ? — Just  so. 

1005.  And  apply  to  the  wholesale  prices  in  London 
which  you  have  given  ? — Yes. 

1006.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  get  wholesale  prices 
elsewhere  than  in  London  ? — ^I  have  the  publications 
in  Germany  by  Mr.  Soetbeer,  which  are  not  really 
wholesale  market  prices  ;  but  nearly  all  deduced  from 
the  import  prices. 

1007.  And  from  prices  at  Hamburg  for  different 
things  ? — Yes,  at  Hamburg. 

1008.  And  some  of  them  British  prices  ? — Yes,  14 
British  export  prices,  8  Hamburg  market,  and  92 
import  prices. 

1009.  Have  you  compared  your  line  of  curve  with 
the  various  lines  which  he  gives  in  this  table  of  his  ? 

Yes,  I  have  reduced  his  figures  to  my  level  of 

1867-77,  and  I  find  that  up  to  about  1873  his  prices 
follow  ahnost  exactly  my  curves,  but  slightly  under 
mine,  after  that  he  remained  above  my  level ;  and  the 
reason  for  this  I  found  to  be  that  he  included  a  very 
large  number  of  unimportant  articles. 

1010.  You  have  seen  this  diagram  of  his  ? — Yes,  I 
have  seen  that. 

101 1 .  You  see  that  in  this  diagram  he  has  got  a 
variety  of  lines  relating  to  different  articles,  and  he 
has  put  also  this  red  line,  which  is  taken  from 
<*  7%e  JEeonomitt*  a  line  very  much  correspondmg  to 


yonrs,  except  daring  the  American  wur,  when  the 
index  number  in  "  The  Economist "  is  much  higher  P 
— Yes,  at  the  time  of  the  American  war  it  went  very 
much  higher. 

1012.  It  does  not  correspond  with  yours  there 
because  you  have  allowed  for  that.  Generally  speak- 
ing, I  think  "  The  Economist"  numbers  and  your 
numbers  agree  very  fairly,  do  they  not  ? — They  cannot 
fully  agree  because,  first  of  all,  "  The  Economitt" 
numbers  are  for  a  certain  day,  the  1st  of  January, 
always,  while  my  numbers  give  the  average  prices  of 
the  whole  year.  _  With  regMxl  to  the  American  war 
I  have  not  made  an  allowance,  but  in  my  table  cotton 
is  only  counted  as  two  index  numbers  in  43,  while  in 
"  The  Economist "  it  is  counted  as  four  in  22  numbers, 
and  hence  the  influence  of  the  high  prices  is  much 
greater  in  the  latter  table. 

1013.  Still  the  point  1  want  to  get  at  is  that  this 
line  which  gives  "  The  Economist "  number,  on  the 
whole,  is  not  very  different  from  yours — at  least  not 
during  the  last  20  years.  But  you  will  observe  if 
yon  take  Dr.  Soetbeer's  lines  of  prices  of  different 
things,  taken  from  different  sources,  that  they  differ 
very  widely  indeed  from  either  "  The  Economist "  line 
or  yours  ? — So  do  mine  if  yon  take  the  prices  of 
different  kinds  of  goods.  You  observe  that  in  meat 
and  butter  for  instance  if  you  look  at  these  tables. 

1014.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  that  they  differ, 
but  he  takes  these  for  different  periods,  the  price  df 
productions  of  agriculture,  of  cattle,  of  mining,  and 
100  articles,  including  British  export  articles,  and 
those  all,  I  think,  differ  considerably  from  your  line  ? 
-^If  you  take  separate  lines  of  Mr.  Soetbeer  yon 
would  have  to  compare  them  with  separate  Unes  of 
mine. 

1015.  You  will  see  that  the  continuous  blue  line 
is  a  curve  which  applies  to  all  articles,  and  that 
Dr.  Soetbeer  lays  much  stress  on  the  tables  from 
which  this  curve  is  drawn  as  probably  more  universal 
and  more  accurate  than  the  tables  of  "  The  Economitt." 
You  will  also  see  that  this  blue  line  of  Dr.  Soetbeer's, 
though  coinciding  in  general  character  with  "  The 
Economist "  curve,  is  kss  abrupt  and  descends  much 
less  at  the  latest  period.  Have  you  any  observations 
to  make  on  this  ? — Yes,  I  said  before  that  Mr.  Soet- 
beer's figures  showed  a  less  important  &11,  and  that 
the  reason  for  this  is  principally  the  addition  of  a 
very  large  number  of  small  articles.  Besides,  ofScial 
import  prices  I  consider  to  be  less  reliable  than 
market  prices,  at  any  rate  they  follow  the  movements 
more  slowly.  I  reduced  the  prices  in  Mr.  Soetbeer's 
tables  to  my  level,  comparing  1885  with  the  average 
of  1867-77,  and  I  found  that  for  the  same  articles 
as  treated  in  my  tables  there  is  a  fall  of  24  per  cent, 
as  against  my  28  per  cent.  But  for  the  other  articles 
the  average  decUne  is  only  15^  per  cent.  Now  I 
should  Uke  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Soetbeer's  index  numbers  are  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  four  years  1847-50,  a  very  low  period, 
and,  as  I  mentioned  previously,  I  consider  the  system 
of  calculating  from  low  prices  upwards  to  be  less 
accurate  tlian  from  high  prices  downwards.  Many 
of  the  small  articles  had  reached  a  much  higher  level 
already  some  15  or  20  years  ago,  and  it  thus  occurs 
that  small  articles  like  cocoa,  pepper,  horns,  ivory, 
fx.  receive  now  twice  or  three  times ,  the  importance 
as  large  articles  like  wheat,  cotton,  wool,,  iron,  &c. 
I  have  prepared  additional  statistics,  not  yet  published, 
as  handed  in,  in  which  I  give  still  61  prices  of  other 
raw  produce  and  51  prices  of  manufactured  and  partly 
manufactured  articles,  nearly  all  deduced  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  which  may  not  yet  show  the 
extreme  fall.  You  will  observe  that  taking  my  45 
descriptions  and  the  additional  commodities  and 
calculating  all  according  to  their  importance,  I  find 
an  average  decline  for  all  the  157  articles  of  26  per 
cent,  as  against  28  per  cent,  according  to  the  45  index 
numbers  of  the  principal  articles.  If  Mr.  Soetbeer 
were  to  adopt  a  similar  course  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  obtain  similar  results  with  regard  to  G«rman 
prices. 


Mr. 

A.  Sauerbeck. 

8  Deo.  1886. 
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1016.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  read  anj  of 
the  reports  which  have  been  made  lately  about  trade 
abroad,  reports  made  by  Mr.  Strachey  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  made  to  the  late  Commission  ? — I  have 
read  some  of  them. 

1017.  From  those  it  would  appear  that  owing  to 
the  protective  duties  in  G}erniany  the  manufacturers 
of  Grermany  ai'e  in  the  habit  of  selling  much  dearer  in 
Germany  than  they  are  selling  in  England  ? — So  I 
understand. 

1018.  And  that  has  Iteen  a  complaint  by  many  of 
our  own  people,  the  fair  traders  made  it  a  great 
subject  of  complaint  ? — Yes,  I  know  that  that  is  the 
case. 

1019.  ( The  Chairman.)  That  they  sell  at  a  higher 
price  in  Germany  than  they  do  in  England  ? — Yes, 
they  form  a  ring,  for  instance,  for  the  sale  of  steel 
rails. 

1020.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  They  make  England  what 
the  Americans  call  the  "  dumping  "  ground  for  cheap 
German  goods,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  make 
the  price  list  in  Germany  considerably  higher  than  in 
England  ? — Yes,  for  protected  articles,  and  all  articles 
imported  including  duty. 

1021.  I  think  you  will  find  in  those  reports  that 
in  the  case  of  sugar,  for  instance,  which  has  been  an 
article  peculiarly  protected  by  its  bounty,  the  price  at 
Hamburg  is  12  marks  for  the  cwt.,  if  sold  to  England, 
and  21«.  if  sold  in  Germany.  That  would  make  a 
▼ery  material  difference  in  so  important  an  article  ne 
sugar,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

1022.  Well  then,  if  we  go  to  America  we  find  the 
same  thing  happening.  For  instance,  here  is  a  passage 
from  a  book  of  authority  in  America,  "  The  history  of 
the  United  States  Tariff."  "  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
"  that  the  raining  companies  of  Lake  Superior  had 
"  controlled  until  within  a  year  or  two  almost  the 
'•  entire  production  of  copper  in  the  United  States. 
"  They  maintained  for  many  years  a  combination 
"  for  fixing  the  price  of  copper.  Their  price  has  been 
«  steadily  higher  than  the  price  of  copper  abroad,  and 
"  when  they  have  found  it  impossible  to  dispose  of  all 
"  their  product  at  home  at  the  combination  price 
"  large  quantities  have  been  uent  abroad  and  sold 
«  there  at  lower  prices  in  order  to  relieve  the  home 
"  market"  There  again,  you  would  have  the  prices 
in  America  of  an  important  article  like  copper  higher 
than  the  prices  in  England? — Quite  so,  where  they 
are  influenced. 

1023.  Even  though  the  article  was  exported  from 
America.  Then  in  the  appendix  to  that  book,  at 
page  106,  Mr.  Taussig  gives  the  price  of  copper  in 
England  as  from  one-third  to  one-seventh  less  than  in 
America  during  a  series  of  years  from  1875  to  1884  ; 
therefore  a  price  list  of  that  in  America  would  be  v(>ry 
different  from  a  price  list  in  England  ? — Yes,  but  of 
course  the  difference  would  principally  be  where  there 
is  an  alteration  in  the  duties.  If  the  duty  had  always 
remained  the  same,  perhaps  for  a  great  number  of 
articles  you  may  find  the  same  curves. 

1024.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  curves,  I  am 
itpeaking  of  the  price  of  the  article.  When  you  take 
the  price  from  1875  to  1884,  as  you  have  here,  you 
find  that  on  the  whole  it  is  from  one-third  to  one- 
seventh  higher  in  America  than  it  is  in  England. 
That  would  alter  very  materially  one  of  these  curves 
80  far  as  copper  is  concerned  ? — ^ust  so. 

1025.  Take  again  steel  rails.  The  difference  there 
between  the  price  in  England  and  the  price  in  America 
has  been  as  much  as  100  per  cent.,  therefore  if  you 
take  a  price  list  in  America  it  would  be  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  price  list  in  England  ? — ^You  would  of 
course  have  to  take  the  prices  in  the  free  market. 

1026.  But  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  relation  of 
money  prices  to  articles,  surely  we  must  take  the  money 
prices  as  they  exist  in  America  and  the  money  prices 
as  they  exist  in  England,  must  we  not.  These  are 
the  prices  at  which  all  steel  rails  and  all  copper  are 
flold  in  America  ? — Just  so. 


1027.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I»  thor.  a  duty  on  the 
import  of  copper  and  steel  rails  into  America? — 1 
have  no  doubt  there  is. 

1028.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  What  I  wanted  to  get  at 
was  that,  taking  three  such  articles  as  sugar,  copper, 
and  steel,  the  wholesale  prices  in  those  foreign  markets 
do  not  correspond  with  the  wholesale  prices  in  our 
own,  and  therefore  if  we  are  to  come  to  any  attempt 
to  get  at  the  relation  between  certain  articles  through- 
out the  world  and  gold  and  silver,  we  must  have  a 
much  larger  induction  than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
prices  of  wholesale  articles  in  London. 

1029.  {The  Chairman.)  That  difference  of  price 
between  America  on  the  one  band  and  a  free  market 
like  England  on  the  other,  though  it  undoubtedly 
exists,  does  not  affect  the  curve  of  grices  from  year  to 
year,  or  does  not  materially  affect  the  curve  of  prices 
from  year  to  year  ? — It  may  not  if  the  duties  remain 
the  same. 

1030.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  It  certainly  mat/  not  affect 
the  curve,  but  it  may  and  probably  does  in  this  way. 
Is  it  not  the  case,  that  protection  at  first  will  mi^e 
the  pi'ice  of  the  article  very  mnch  higher  in  the 
protected  country  ? — Yes. 

1031.  But  it  frequently  happens,  does  it  not,  as  we 
know  it  has  happened  with  sugar,  that  that  induced 
over-production  in  that  country  ?— Just  so. 

1032.  And  possibly  in  the  end  the  price  in  the 
protected  country  may  fall  so  as  to  be  very  nearly  on 
a  par  with  the  unprotected  country  ? — ^Yes,  that  may 
be  the  case. 

1033.  So  that  it  will  make  the  fluctuations  even 
greater  than  in  the  unprotected  country.  Then,  I 
would  just  ask  you  this :  Has  not  the  object  of  our 
recent  legislation  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  time  been  to 
remove  as  many  of  the  barriers  as  possible  from  pro- 
duction and  importation,  and  consequently  to  make 
this  country  as  cheap  a  country  as  possible  for  all 
articles  that  we  want  ? — I  think  that  has  been  done, 
but  that  has  been  done  a  long  time  ago.  If  you  go 
ovei-  the  prices  of  the  last  20  or  30  years  they  are  no 
longer  affected  by  duties. 

1034.  The  prices  in  this  country  are  no  longer 
affected  by  duties,  but  tiie  prices  in  other  countries 
are  affected  by  duties  ? — Yes,  they  may  be. 

1035.  And  by  bounties  ? — Yes. 

1036.  And  by  that  indirect  form  of  bounty  given 
by  protection  which  enables  the  manufacturers  to 
form  a  ring  and  sell  dear  at  home  and  cheap  abroad? 
—Yes. 

1037.  I  think  you  said  that  you  could  not  get  any 
statistics  of  retail  prices  ? — No,  I  could  not. 

1038.  Well,  I  suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  quantity  of  gold  with  the  demand  for  it,  as  shown 
by  prices,  we  ought  to  take  retail  prices  quite  as  much 
as  wholesale  prices,  ought  we  not  ? — ^They  woidd,  of 
course,  be  very  useful  to  know,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  complete  statistics. 

1039.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  but  retail  prices  are 
as  important  for  that  particular  purpose  as  wholesale 
prices,  are  they  not  ? — Oh,  they  are. 

10^.  Then,  I  think  you  said  that  you  have  not 
got  any  statistics  whatever  of  what  we  may  call  the 
prices  of  service.  Taking  now  the  different  forms  in 
which  wc  may  get  the  prices  of  service.  First  of  all 
the  public  service.  Has  there  been  any  diminution  of 
salaries,  or  of  wages  paid  in  the  public  service? — I 
cannot  give  any  information  on  that,  but  I  may  refer 
to  a  table  in  Gfermany  where  there  has  still  been  an 
increase  in  the  last  14  years  in  the  salaries  of  the 
railway  servants. 

1041.  Has  there  been  any  diminution? — 'So,  there 
has  been  an  increase.  There  was  a  considerable  rise 
in  earlier  years  from  1850  to  1872,  and  a  slight  rise 
from  1872  to  1886,  according  to  Mr.  Soetbeer,  but 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  salaries  in  1872  were  far 
too  low  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  living. 

1042.  That  is  the  public  service  in  Germany,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  in  Prussia. 

1043.  Well,  then,  in  professional  remuneration  has 
there  been  any  fall  ? — ^1  have  not  gone  into  that.    All 
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my  own  researches  have  been  confined  to  the  wholesale 
krtidee. 

1044.  And  with  regard  to  the  wages  of  labour  we 
may  stale,  may  we  not,  that  the  general  impressiou  of 
stadsticians  is  that  the  wages  of  labour  rose  very 
considerably  from  about  the  year  1850  to  the  year 
1875,  and  that  they  have  probably  «lightly  fallen 
since  ? — ^That  is  the  impression. 

1045.  (Ji/r.  Birch.)  In  Germany,  1  think  you  said, 
they  had  risen? — I  understood  the  last  question  as 
referring  to  wages  generally  in  this  country.  The 
figures  with  regard  to  Grermany  which  I  just  men- 
tioned refer  to  the  salaries  of  railway  servants,  not 
exactly  to  the  wages  of  general  labourers. 

1046.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  In  Germany,  I  think, 
Mr.  Soetbeer's  figures,  so  far  as  they  go,  go  to  show 
that  wages  have  remained  much  upon  a  level  and  have 
not  &llen  at  all  ? — I  think  he  does  not  state  a  quotable 
falL 

1047.  Is  not  this  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Soetbeer's 
examination  of  this  question,  that  the  cost  of  living  in 
Germany  is  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  higher  than  it 
was  before  the  gold  discoveries  ? — This  would  be 
partly  due  to  higher  wages  and  higher  retail  prices, 
but  partly  also  to  the  improved  standard  of  life. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
wealth,  people,  nominally  in  the  same  position,  live 
now  everywhere  a  great  deal  better  than  some  30 
years  ago. 

1048.  (Mr.  Birch.)  The  excessive  duty  in  Ger- 
many makes  living  very  expensive  ? — ^Tou  could  hardly 
speak  of  excessive  duties  in  Germany.  Living  there 
ia  still  cheaper  than  in  England,  but  the  difference  was 
greater  formerly.  Crermany  was  not  so  rich  a  country 
formerly  as  it  is  now,  and,  of  course,  everything  must 
have  risen  to  a  great  extent. 

1049.  (fHr  T.  Farrer.)  What  Dr.  Soetbeer  says  is 
as  follows : — "  Though  many  other  observations  might 
"  be  made  on  the  general  views  to  be  derived  from 
"  the  above  tables,  we  withhold  them  for  want  of 
"  space.  The  principal  object  of  our  observations  has 
*'  been  to  point  out  to  what  great  and  numerous 
**  changes  wholesale  prices  are  subject;  how  many 
"  different  factors  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  their 
**  formation ;  and  how  infinitely  difficult  it  must  be  to 
"  arrive  at  any  moderately  certain  opinion  about  the 
"  real.level.of  general  wholesale  prices  at  any  one  given 
"  time,  compared  with  their  levels  in  other  periods  of 
"  time.  If,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  we  are 
"  to  attempt  to  draw  some  summary  conclusion  from 
"  the  foregoing  means  of  information  conceraiog 
"  the  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  we 
♦«  should  be  disposed  to  say,  that,  compared  with 
"  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  recent  gold 
"  discoveries,  the  cost  of  living,  proportioned  to  weir 
"  position  in  life,  of  the  great  majority  of  the  German 
"  population  has  during  the  most  recent  years  been  on 
"  an  average  from  60  to  80  pep  cent,  higher  than  it 
"  was  30  years  ago.  In  comparison  with  the  period 
"  1871-75  there  is,  on  the  whole,  no  farther  rise  to 
"  be  proved.  The  general  level  of  prices  in  the 
"  wholesale  trade  in  the  last  five  years  appears  in 
"  comparison  with  the  time  before  1851  to  be  about 
"18  per  cent,  higher ;  but  in  comparison  with  the 
•*  period  1871-75  to  have  fallen  about  12  per  cent. 
"  Any  such  assumptions  must  however  be  accepted 
"  with  all  caution  as  only  approximate  estimates." 

1050.  (Mr.  Birch.)  Is  that  the  price  with  the 
duty? — It  refers  to  the  Hamburg  wholesale  prices 
without  the  dn^,  on  the  average  of  the  last  five  years. 

1051.  Prices  of  services,  if  one  may  call  it,  are 
quite  as  important  when  we  wish  to  compare  what 
gold  has  to  do  with  the  supply  of  gold  as  the  prices 
of  goods,  are  they  not  ? — I  believe  the  inquiry  should 
mainly  extend  to  the  prices  of  wholesale  articles — 
agricultural  and  mining — to  which  on  the  whole  the 
same  laws  apply  as  to  the  production  of  gold  and  silver; 
and  I  think,  if  I  may  touch  a  theoretical  part,  that 
wages  and  many  other  expenses  depend  very  much 
upon  capital,  and  that  so  long  as  the  cafntal  of  the 
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country  increases  at  the  same  ratio  as  population  per-  ifr. 

haps  you  wiU  not  see  a  very  strong  fall  in  wages.  A-  Suiuirb»ek. 

1062.  Still  w6  are  now  concerned  with  the  actual    .  d"~7b«s. 
effect  of  gold  prices  paid  for  particular  things,  and  for  *"• 

our  purpose,  that  is  to  say,  the  relation  of  gold  to 
different  things,  the  relation  of  gold  to  services  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  relation  of  gold  to  commo- 
dities ;  do  you  not  quite  agree,  or  do  you  not  wish 
to  express  an  opinion  ?  For  instance,  the  price  of 
goods  went  up,  the  wages  went  also  up,  ai.d  if  we 
had  to  get  perhaps  the  same  prices  for  commodities 
that  we  had  10  years  ago  wages  would  probably  have 
risen  ? — ^It  is  quite  possible  that  wages  would  have 
risen  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  that  they  have  not 
materially  fallen  now  ;  the  increase  of  commodities 
has  been  larger  than  the  increase  of  population,  causing 
a  greater  demand  for  labour  until  the  last  few  years, 
when  in  many  branches  the  demand  fell  off.  Had 
prices  been  maintained  it  would  no  doubt  have  been 
more  satisfactory  to  all  producing  classes,  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people.  The  more  we  deviate  firom 
the  wholesale  prices,  in  the  direction  of  retail  prices, 
wages,  professional  services,  and  ultimately  of  fancy 
prices  for  art  treasures,  the  greater  the  influence  of 
custom  and  of  the  amount  of  capital.  We  cannot 
simply  reduce  everything  to  the  supply  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  speaking  of  prices  generally  we  cannot, 
therefore,  lay  down  a  mathematical  rule.  Certain 
prices  may  remtun  nominally  the  same  and  yet  the 
quality  we  obtain  may  be  different.  Wages  for 
ordinary  labour  and  salaries  may  not  fall,  but  the 
advance  for  greater  skill  and  experience  may  be  less. 
Actual  prices  of  sonic  articles  or  of  certain  services 
may  remain  unaltered,  but  the  number  of  those  willing 
to  continue  paying  these  prices,  and  hence  of  those 
obtaining  them,  may  change,  and  the  total  sum  paid 
may  therefore  be  altered.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
arrange  statistical  comparisons  for  everything  that 
may  come  under  the  term  of  "  prices." 

]  053.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  meant 
with  respect  to  the  increase  of  commodities.  Would 
you  kindly  explain  what  the  argument  is  ? — You  mean 
generally.  The  purpose  of  my  inquiry  into  the  in- 
crease of  commodities  was  to  find  out  whether  it  is 
very  much  larger  than  it  used  to  be  in  former  periods. 

1054.  Whether  there  was  a,  much  laiger  quantity 
of  conunodities  ?^- Whether  the  increase  of  commo> 
dities  since  1873  was  very  much  larger  than  the 
per-centage  of  former  years,  and  I  found  that  from 
1849  to  1860  we  had  an  increase  in  this  country  of  30 
per  cent.,  and  from  1860  to  1873  of  37  per  cent 

1055.  I  will  take  your  facts.  I  am  not  inquiring 
how  you  got  at  those  facts,  but  assuming  that  there 
is  30  per  cent,  or  any  other  figure  of  increase,  what 
deduction  do  you  draw  from  it  ? — I  was  going  to  say, 
I  wanted  to  prove  that  the  increase  proportionately 
was  not  larger  than  in  former  periods.  While  in 
former  periods  the  quantity  of  money,  gold  and  silver,  j 
was  constantly  increased  it  was  possible  to  maintain 

a  certain  price  level  for  about  25  years,  and  now  we 
have  no  such  increase  in  the  monetary  circulation 
while  we  have  an  increase  of  production  at  the 
same  rate  as  formerly,  and  by  that  I  want  to  prove 
that  if  we  had  kept  up  the  same  supply  of  money  we 
might  possibly  have  maintained  the  former  price  level 
on  the  average,  or  that  the  fall  would  have  been  very 
much  smaller. 

1056.  You  say  that  in  former  times  the  supply  of 
gold  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  commodities        , 
and  then  prices  kept  up,  but  now  the  supply  of  gold 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  commodities  and 
therefore  prices  have  fallen  ;  that  is  the  argument,  is 

it  not  ? — That  is  my  argument. 

1057.  (Mr.  Fremantie.)  You  said  just  now,  I  think, 
that  the  demonetisation  of  silver  htul  caused  the  fall 
in  prices  ? — The  insufficient  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  money,  whether  it  is  gold  or  silver,  was  caused  by 
the  diminution  of  gold  and  the  demonetisation  of 
silver.  Germany  had  a  silver  currency,  and  France 
used  to  coin  silver  also,  and  now  both  and  other  silver 
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Mr.  and  bi -metallic  countries  have  given  up  the  coinage  of 

A.  Saiurb4ei,    silver. 

1058.  (Mr.  Houldtworth.)  On  that  point,  do  you 
consider  that  a  new  demand  for  gold,  such  as  occurred 
in  Germany  when  silver  was  demonetised,  affects  the 
position  of  gold  as  a  standard  of  valno? — ^Yes,  it 
would.  Like  any  demand  for  an  article,  it  would 
increase  its  value. 

1059.  Even  if  it  came  from  hoards  or  reserves  or 
ornaments  ? — No,  not  then. 

1060.  Then  where  does  it  come  from  if  it  does  not 
come  from  hoards  or  reserves  or  ornaments  when 
there  is  a  new  demand  ? — Well,  in  this  case  it  came 
from  the  new  production,  but  if  that  new  production 
had  not  been  sufficient  it  would  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  currency  of  other  countries.  I  do  not  consider 
that  a  source. 

1061.  But  if  it  came  from  hoards  or  reserves  or 
ornaments,  it  would  not  affect  the  standard  of  value  ? 
— ^You  do  not  mean  the  bank  reserves  ? 

1062.  Yes,  I  mean  any  reserve  of  gold  from  any 
place  except  new  production  ? — Well  if  it  came  from 
regular  hoards,  or  from  manufactured  articles,  of  course 
it  would  be  like  a  new  supply ;  but  if  it  waf«  taken  out 
of  banks,  where  it  was  held  ;as  a  reserve  against  lia- 
bilities,  it  would  affect  the  standard  of  value. 

1063.  To  put  it  another  way,  supposing  this  new 
demand  had  sprung  up  when  there  was  no  additional 
production  at  all,  and  had  been  supplied,  would  you 
have  called  that  a  demand  that  altered  the  position  of 
^Id  as  a  standard  of  value  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  call  it  so ; 
because  if  gold  were  not  produced  then  it  would  have 
to  be  supplied  out  of  the  currencies  of  other  countries. 

1064.  And  that  would  have  altered  the  position  of 
gold  all  over  the  world  as  a  standard  of  value  ? — 
Decidedly-,  unless  the  gold  taken  from  other  countries 
was  replaced  by  silver  or  paper  money  circulating  at 
the  same  value  as  gold,  or  that  a  system  was  invented 
economising  money  to  the  same  extent  as  the  amounts 
of  gold  exported. 

1065.  {The  Chairman.)  It  would  have  appreciated 
gold  in  fact  ? — It  would  have  appreciated  gold. 

1066.  (Mr.  Houldtworth.)  And  yet  the  gold  was 
in  existence  before? — ^It  was  in  existence,  but  the 
countries  whence  it  was  taken  would  have  to  transact 
the  same  business  with  less  ciurency.  As  it  was,  the 
whole  new  supply  has  only  served  to  meet  the  extra 
demand  of  various  countries.  Perhaps  the  quantity  of 
gold  in  other  countries  has  not  dimimshed,  or  has  only 
slightly  diminished. 

1067.  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  increase  of  tiie 
supply  of  gold  has  not  been  as  great  as  the  increase 
in  the  supply  of  commodities,  and  therefore  prices 
have  fallen  ?-AJast  so. 

1068.  If  tho  supply  of  gold  had  been  as  great  as  that 
of  conunodities  of  course  prices  would  have  remained  ? 
—Prices  might  have  remained  practically  the  same  or 
the  production  of  commodities  might  have  still  further 
increased,  if  this  would  have  been  possible. 

1069.  (Sir  J.  Lubbock.)  In  reply  to  Mr.  Birch, 
just  now,  with  reference  to  banking  facilities,  you 
referred  to  the  fall  in  the  transactions  of  the  London 
Clearing  House,  but  you  did  not,  did  you,  intend  to 
imply  that  that  was  owing  to  any  change  in  the 
banking  facilities  given  in  London? — No,  I  only 
wanted  to  imply  wat  any  great  advance  in  the 
use  of  cheques  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Clearing 
House  returns.  Of  course  prices  have  fallen  so  much 
that  now  the  amounts  are  smaller,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  quantities  of  commodities  are  much  larger. 

1070.  But  do  not  you  think  tliat  that  fall  in  the 
amounts  is  entirely  due  to  the  fall  in  prices,  and  the 
diminution  in  the  Stock  Exchange  transactions,  and 
has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  amount  of  banking 
facilities  ? — I  lay  no  stress  on  the  actual  decrease  of 
the  London  Clearing  House ;  there  were  certainly  more 
speculation  and  larger  Stock  Exchange  transactions 
in  1873,  while  the  fall  of  prices  is  to  some  extent 
balanced  by  the  larger  quantities.  I  do  not  speak  of 
a  reduction  of  banking  facilities,  but  I  cannot  find  a 
very  important  advance,  as  banking  was  certainly  well 


developed  in  this  country  15  years  ago.  The  present 
stock  of  gold  bullion  and  gold  and  silver  coin  in 
Enrqie  and  North  America  is  estimated  at  about 
1,000  million  £,  and  including  paper  money  there  has 
•been  practically  no  increase  in  the  monetary  circula- 
tion for  the  last  15  years.  Now,  if  the  increase  had 
gone  on  at  the  rate  of  15  million  £  a  year,  as  it  is 
assumed  to  have  been  between  1850  and  1870,  we 
should  have  had  an  addition  of  225  million  £,  or  in 
per-centage  very  much  the  same  as  the  increase  of 
commodities.  What  I  wanted  to  imply  is  that  I 
cannot  see  an  advance  in  banking  facilities  in  Europe 
and  North  America  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  up 
for  even  a  moderate  proportion  of  these  225  million  £. 

1071.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  operation  of 
country  clearing  ? — I  am  not  so  weU  acquainted  with 
that. 

1072.  I  daresay  you  are  generally  aware  that  tibe 
introduction  of  country  clearing  has  led  to  great 
facilities  in  the  collection  of  country  cheques  ? — Yes, 
I  know,  but  I  believe  there  are  no  figures  published. 

1073.  And  though  it  has  not  affected  the  question 
of  the  amount  referred  to  by  you  just  now,  still  in 
this  country  it  has  had  some  appreciable  effect  ? — ^Yea, 
it  may  have  had  some  effect. 

1074.  But  speaking  generally,  so  far  as  foreign 
countries  are  concerned,  you  are  of  opinion  that  there 
has  been  no  great  advance  in  banking  facilities  ? — 
There  is  no  great  increase,  although  they  think  that 
in  Germany  the  transfer  system  which  the  German 
Imperial  Bank  has  introduced  is  the  cause  of  a  great 
economising  of  money.  But  I  do  not  consider  it  is  to 
such  an  extent,  because  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  that  system  the  deposits  of  the  bank  or  the 
current  accounts  of  the  customers  have  increased,  and 
the  bank  always  holds  about  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  its 
liabilities  in  cash.  The  convenience  may  be  very 
great,  but  as  the  deposits,  and,  consequently,  the  cash 
reserves,  have  increased,  the  actual  economising  of 
money  cannot  be  very  important.  Besides  to  a  great 
extent  from  one  town  to  another  the  transfers  simply 
take  the  place  of  bills  of  exchange. 

1075.  {The  Chairman.)  So  that  the  money  instead 
of  passing  &om  hand  to  hand  goes  into  the  reserves 
of  the  bank,  and  is  as  much  required  as  it  was  before  ? 
—Yes. 

1076.  {Sir  J.  Lubbock.)  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  asked 
you  some  questions  with  reference  to  the  high  prices 
in  Germany  which  are  obtained  by  combinations 
among  manufacturers.  I  did  not  quite  understand 
from  your  answer  whether  that  had  been  in  operation 
for  any  considerable  time  ? — ^I  am  not  fully  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  but  I  am  told  that  it  had  been  done  in 
the  case  of  steel  rails  in  Grermany  and  of  cop^>er  in  the 
United  States. 

1077.  Supposing  that  it  refers  to  any  particular 
article  in  which  the  combination  had  been  in  operation 
for  some  time,  then  although  it  would  affect  the  actual 
price  it  would  not  affect  the  curve,  woiUd  it  ?— Wei), 
it  might  affect  it.  It  might  depress  prices  here,  but  of 
course  there  are  all  kinds  of  influences,  and  as  to  the 
index  numbers  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  these 
influences  level  each  other. 

1078.  Yes,  but  it  might  be  that  although  the 
general  level  would  be  higher  the  fluctuations  would 
still  be  the  same  in  the  two  countries? — ^They 
might  differ  to  some  extent,  if  they  are  influenced 
by  duties,  but  where  they  are  free  of  duties,  as  at 
Hamburg,  the  Ml  is  very  much  as  it  is  here. 

1079.  Then  the  system  being  altogether  an  artificial 
system  you  would  hardly  think  it  possible  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule  as  to  the  effect  it  would  have  on  general 
prices  ? — It  cannot  be  done ;  we  must  take  inter- 
national prices  free  of  any  interference  of  the  State. 

1080.  And  you  would  consider  that  the  London 
prices  being  independent  of  such  artificial  operations 
would  on  the  whole  be  the  best  guide  to  follow  ? — I 
should  think  so. 

1081.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Suppose  that  the  quantify 
of  these  articles  sold  in  the  United  States  is  as  great 
as  the  quantity  sold  in  England,  would  not  the  effect 
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of  those  transactions  upon  the  relations  to  gold  be 
exactly  as  great  as  the  effect  of  the  tranBacticms  in 
England,  and  -trould  not  the  relation  of  gold  to  the 
commodity  vary  although  it  was  an  artificial  reason 
that  raised  the  price  ? — ^I  should  say  that  in  the  long 
ran  the  curve  wonld  remain  very  much  the  same.  If 
an  alteration  takes  place  it  might  have  an  influence. 

1082.  But  we  are  dealing  with  the  actual  prices,  are 
we  not,  in  these  wholesale  prices  ? — Just  so. 

1083.  We  are  dealing  with  the  relation  of  commo- 
dities to  gold,  therefore  you  must  take  the  actual 
prices,  must  you  not,  without  going  into  causes  ? — 
Bat  they  are  infiaenced  by  duties.  The  per-centage 
of  fall  or  rise  may  be  different.  Of  course,  not  tdl 
prices  mle  alike  in  different  countries,  but  those  of 
international  commodities,  easily  transportable,  cannot, 
allowing  for  difference  of  freight  and  duties,  vary 
much  at  any  one  time,  though  in  many  respects  the 
gradual  course  of  prices  may  show  some  difference  ; 
if,  for  instance,  a  country  is,  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
article,  changing  from  an  exporting  to  an  importing 
country.  The  influence  of  this  and  of  State  inter-' 
ference  is  clearly  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  prices 
of  wheat  in  France  and  Grermany  with  those  in 
England  during  the  last  lOQ  years.  Articles  difficult 
to  transport,  wages,  &c.,  may  show  some  difference, 
according  to  the  stage  of  development  of  various 
countries.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  country  having 
for  some  reason  or  other  higher  prices  would  require 
more  money  for  its  transactions.  With  regard  to 
America,  I  may  mention  as  a  fact  that  wholesale 
prices  have  fallen  29  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
1870-72. 

1084.  (iStr  J.  Lubbock.)  It  was  this  I  wanted  to 
arrive  at,  that  if  you  have  countries  where  you  have 
daties  which  may  change,  rings  which  may  be  broken 
up  one  day  and  reconstituted  the  next,  the  prices 
there  do  not  give  yon  so  good  a  basis  of  calculation  as 
the  prices  in  some  free  market  like  London,  where 
you  are  not  influenced  by  daties  or  combinations  ? — 
Jnst  so. 

1085.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  also  asked  you  some 
questions  with  reference  to  retail  prices.  Now,  sup* 
posing  they  were  obtainable,  have  you  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  would  affect  the  conclusions  to 
which  you  have  arrived  in  your  memoir  ? — I  think 
the  retail  prices  have,  on  the  average,  &dlen  less  than 
the  wholesale  prices.  All  my  ailments  refer  to  the 
45  wholesale  commodities.  If  other  commodities  have 
fallen  less,  the  result  has  to  be  modified  to  some 
extent. 

1086.  But  you  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  if 
yon  could  have  arrived  at  tables  of  retail  commodities 
that  would  have  affected  the  conclusions  to  which  you 
have  come  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  have  affected 
them  to  a  large  extent,  because  theire  is  no  doubt  that 
retail  commodities  have  fallen  also. 

1087.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  at 
Magdebm^,  the  great  sugar  market,  the  price  of  sugar 


to  the  6«rman  consumer  is  exactly  the  price  to  the 
English  exporter  plus  the  bounty  ?  That  is  in  one 
of  Uie  consular  reports  ? — ^That  would  be  the  wholesale 
price?     [  should  say  that  is  c(»Tect. 

1088.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Did  you  say,  in  reply  to  Sir 
T.  Farrer,  that  you  thought  tlMt  for  the  purpose  of 
an  inquiry  such  as  the  present  one  retail  prices  were 
as  important  as  wholesale  prices?— Well,  of  course, 
retail  prices  would  also  have  to  be  considered  if  you 
come  to  the  purchasing  power  of  gold. 

1089.  Eetail  prices  are  much  more  a  matter  of 
custom  than  wholesale  prices,  are  they  not? — They 
are  a  matter  of  custom  in  many  ways,  and,  as  1  said 
before,  in  many  ways  such  prices  are  influenced  by 
the  amount  of  ci^ital. 

1090.  My  question  was,  they  are  much  more  de- 
termined by  custom,  at  any  rate,  for  some  time,  than 
wholesale  prices  are.  Wholesale  prices  are  deter- 
mined in  the  open  market,  and  retail  prices,  to  a 
certain  extent  and  for  a  limited  time,  are  determined 
by  custom  ? — Oh,  yes. 

1091.  Therefore,  wholesale  prices  would  show  the 
working  of  the  general  law  much  more  readily  than 
retail  prices  ? — ^Yes,  they  would. 

1092.  {Mr.  Birch.)  They  would  show  it  sooner, 
but  retail  prices,  in  the  long  run,  would  show  it 
better.  I  did  not,  however,  understand  what  special 
reasons  there  are  for  retail  prices  not  being  affected 
as  much  as  wholesale.  They  are  not,  of  coarse, 
first ;  they  take  time  ;  they  neither  rise  nor  fall  for 
a  long  time  because  it  must  be  known  all  over  the 
country  before  it  takes  place.  But  it  takes  place 
both  ways,  because,  supposing  a  man  in  the  country 
has  laid  in  sugar  very  cheap,  he  constantly  con- 
tinues to  sell  his  sugar  'cheaper,  even  when  the 
price  goes  up  ;  and  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio,  if  he 
has  bought  his  sugar  very  dear,  he  does  not  begin  to 
reduce  his  price  so  soon.  It  goes  on  more  slowly.  But 
the  retail  prices  are  of  very  great  importance  as  affect- 
ing wages,  what  a  man  can  live  upon  ? — Yes. 

1093.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  This  is  rather  a  theoretical 
question,  but  as  regards  that  part  of  the  precioi» 
metals  which  is  used  in  circulation,  and  not  in  the 
reserves,  retail  prices  and  w^es  must  have  a  much 
greater  effect  upon  it  than  wholesale  prices,  must  they 
not,  because  more  of  it  is  used  in  those  transactions  ? 
— Yes,  more  of  the  coin  is  used,  certainly.  It  is 
very  difiScult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  mode  how  it  is 
acting,  but  we  must  suppose  in  the  long  ran,  if  the 
transactions  increase  and  the  mode  of  payment  remains 
the  same,  and  there  is  no  increase  in  the  supply  of 
money,  that  prices  must  fall.  Of  course  it  can  only 
be  seen  in  a  general  way. 

1094.  {The  Chairman.)  The  tables  you  have  put  in 
are  not  merely  a  reproduction  of  those  you  have  given 
in  your  pamphlet,  but  they  represent  the  results  of  a 
more  elaborate  investigation  carried  out  upon  the 
same  lines  ? — Yes,  but  only  for  the  average  of  the 
period  of  11  years  1867  to  1877,  and  for  1886. 


Mr. 
A.  Sautrbeci. 

8  Dec.  1886. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  D.  M.  Babbour  examined. 


1095.  {The  Chairman.)  We  desire,  as  we  are 
invratigating  the  question  of  the  demand  for  precious 
metals,  to  ask  you  for  such  information  as  you  can 
^ve  us  on  the  question  of  hoarding  in  India.  You 
have  had  a  very  long  experience  of  that  country,  have 
you  not  ? — 1  have  had  20  years'  experience. 

1096.  Can  yon  tell  us  what  special  opportunities 
you  had  in  India  for  investigating  financial  questions 
connected  with  that  country? — for  about  eight  years  I 
was  employed  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  partly  as  a 
magistrate  and  partly  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
and  so  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  habits  of  the  people 
closely.  After  that,  for  about  12  years,  I  was  gene- 
rally employed  in  the  financial  department  of  the 
Government  of  India  For  the  first  eight  years  of  my 
service  I  was  in  close  contact  with  the  people  every 
day. 


1097.  Have  you  given  much  attention  to  this 
special  question  of  hoarding  by  the  natives  ? — I  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  it. 

1098.  Then  you  do  concur  vrith  the  general  opinion 
expressed  by  most  observers  that  there  is  always,  and  has 
been,  for  centuries,  a  very  large  amount  of  hoarding 
among  the  natives  of  India  ? — It  is  beyond  question 
that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  hoarding  both  of  gold 
and  aUver. 

1099.  What  form  does  that  hoarding  take?— Gold 
and  silver  are  hoarded  in  the  form  of  bullion  or  coin, 
and  frequently  the  metal  is  made  into  ornaments,  and 
partiy  used  for  the  purposes  of  ornament  and  partiy 
kept  as  a  hoard ;  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between 
the  use  of  geld  and  silver  as  ornaments  and  their  use 
simply  for  the  purposes  of  hoarding. 

1100.  Practically,  1  suppose  when  a  native  desires 
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to  aave  money  he  ia  comparatively  indifferent  whether 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  hoard  in  the  earthin  some  hidden 
place,  or  whether  it  ia  in  the  form  of  jewels? — I 
think  he  prefers  it  as  a  rule  in  the  form  of  ornaments 
for  hifa  family,  because  it  is  a  hoard,  and  it  is  also  a 
source  of  gratification  to-  them  to  possess  these 
ornaments. 

1101.  Is  that  because  it  is  more  easily  converted 
when  it  is  in  the  form  of  jewellery,  or  simply  because 
it  pleases  him  ? — I  think  simply  because  it  {leases 
liim  that  his  family  should  have  ornaments. 

1 102.  Can  yon  give  ns  any  estimate  of  the  aroonnt 
of  such  hoarding  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for 
anybody  to  give  exact  figures,  but  we  know  that 
i3O,0OU,O<X)/.  of  gold  have  been  imported,  net,  by  sea 
since  1835-36. 

1 103.  By  net  imports  of  gold,  you  mean  imported 
and  not  exported  ? — Imported  and  not  exported,  and 
there  has  no  donbt  been  a  certain  amount  of  import  and 
export  by  land,  but  I  think  that  may  be  neglected. 

1104.  It  is  comparatively  trifling? — It  is  trifling 
as  compared  with  the  imports  and  exports  by 
sea.  There  was  no  doubt  a  large  amount  of  gold  in 
India  before  1835 ;  how  mnch  I  do  not  know. 

J 105.  As  none  of  this  is  used  for  coin  in  India,  the 
whole  of  it  must  either  be  lost  or  used  in  manufactures 
or  hoarded ;  is  that  not  so  ? — Speaking  generally,  that 
is  the  case ;  but  there  is  a  portion  of  it  in  the  form  of 
coin,  and  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  and  in  a  certain  sense, 
it  may  be  said  to  circulate. 

1106.  (^Mr.  Houldsworth.)  You  are  referring  to 
such  pieces  of  gold  as  we  saw  here.  Mr.  Pixley 
showed  us  a  small  bar  ? — I  refer  to  gold  in  the  form 
of  coin  rather  than  to  bars. 

1107'  (7%e  Chairman.)  But  that  does  form  a  kind 
of  currency  to  whatever  extent  it  is  used,  I  under- 
stand ? — To  whatever  extent  it  was  used  it  would  be 
a  form  of  currency  ;  but  I  do  not  think  gold  is  used 
as  currency  to  any  great  extent. 

1108.  What  you  speak  of  is  used  to  a  larger  extent  ? 
— I  do  not  think  gold  coin  is  mnch  used  dther. 
1  may  explain  that  there  is  a  large  trade  in  gold  in 
India.  A  large  quantity  of  gold  is  imported  every 
year  and  is  distributed  thronghout  the  country.  The 
dealers  in  gold  receive  gold  from  Calcutta  and  Bombay 
and  seU  it  in  small  quantities  to  people  who  want  it, 
generally  goldsmiths,  and,  of  course,  a  banker,  or  a 
man  dealing  in  gold,  if  he  has  a  transaction  with  any- 
body else,  will  be  ready  to  take  gold  in  payment.  He 
knows  the  market  value  of  gold,  and  is  able  to  make 
a  profit  oat  of  the  transaction,  but,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  there  is  no  circulation  of  gold  in 
India. 

1109.  But  would  a  merchant  treat  gold  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  to  any  other  merchandise  in  common 
demand ;  would  he  not  take  gold  in  payment  of  a 
debt  ? — A  merchant,  and  espcially  a  banker,  would  no 
doubt  be  more  ready  to  take  gold  than  ordinary  mer- 
chandise in  payment  of  a  debt,  because  it  is  easily 
handled,  and  does  not  deteriorate  by  keeping,  and 
because  the  market  ratio  is  known  day  by  day  and 
fixed  very  closely. 

1 1  lU.  Still,  practically,  we  may  ignore  the  amount 
of  gold  which  is  used  as  currency  ? — T  think  so ;  but 
India  is  a  very  big  country,  and  nobody  can  speak  for 
the  whole  of  it ;  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  you 
mfty  ignore  the  circulation  of  gold  as  currency. 

1111.  You  cannot  even  give  a  conjecture  as  to  the 
proportion  of  this  130,000,000/.  which  is  now  in  that 
form  of  hoard,  but  it  must  be  nearly  the  whole 
amount  ? — I  should  say  nearly  the  whole  amount. 

1 112.  And  that  in  addition  to  whatever  was  hoarded 
during  previous  centuries  ? — ^Yes. 

1113.  Conld  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  silver  hoarded  in  India  ?— From  my  personal  expe- 
1-ience  and  observation  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the  amount  of  silver  hoarded,  excluding  current  coin, 
was  greater  than  the  amount  of  gold;  but  I  made 
some  inquiries,  on  the  results  of  which  I  do  not  place 
much  reliance,  which  go  ratbet  to  show  that  the 
amount  of  gold  hoarded  is  larger  than  t)ie  anjonnt  of 


sUver,  if  cnrrent  silver  coin  be  excluded  from  the  silver 
hoarded. 

1114.  Why  should  you  oxdade  the  current  coin  ? — 
Well,  because  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  say  as 
regards  cnrrent  coin  what  portion  of  it  was  hoarded, 
and  what  portion  of  it  was  intended  to  be  put  into 
circulation  in  ordinary  course. 

1115.  But  I  suppose  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
hoarded  silver  would  be  in  the  form  of  coin  ? — A  very 
large  amount  certainly. 

11 16.  So^  that,  according  to  your  own  observation, 
the  amount  of  silver  hoarded  must  be  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  gold  hoarded,  because  the  amount  of 
gold  hoarded  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  silver,  and  we 
have  to  add  to  Ihat  the  amount  of  diver  hoarded  in 
the  form  of  coin  ? — I  should  say  the  amount  of  silver 
hoarded  in  all  forms  was  decidedly  greater  than  the 
amount  of  gold. 

1117.  Then  the  total  amount  of  hoard  since  1835 
of  the  two  metals  together  can  hardly  be  less  than 
300,000,000/.?—!  do  not  like  to  speak  to  exact 
figures  in  such  a  matter,  but  I  should'  say  the  amount 
hoarded  approaches  300,000,000/. 

1118.  {Mr.  Houldnoorth.)  What  is  the  exact 
amonnt  that  you  say  is  hoarded  of  silver  not  in  the 
form  of  coin  ? — ^Nearly  equal  to  that  of  gold.  Of 
course  I  speak  from  the  best  information  that  I  could 
obtain. 

1 1 19.  (  The  Chairman.)  Yon  do  not  profess  to  speak 
from  accurate  statistical  data,  but  from  the  best 
information  yon  conld  obtain  ? — That  is  so. 

1120.  Then  if  we  are  to  accept  Dr.  Soetbeer's  rough 
estimate  of  the  total  amonnt  of  coinage  in  circulation 
in  the  world,  the  hoarding  in  India  ^one  would  very 
nearly  amo  unt  to  one-third  of  that.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
Dr.  Soetbeer  puts  the  total  amount  of  coin  in  circula- 
tion at  1,000,000,000/.,  and  yon  put  the  total  amount 
of  hoarding  in  India  roughly  at  300,000,000/.  ? — I 
should  say  that  the  hoarding  since  1835  approaches 
300,000,000/. 

1121.  In  other  words  it  almost  equals  one-third 
of  the  total  amount  in  circulation  ? — Yes. 

1122.  Of  course  hoarding  may  mean  two  rather 
different  things.  It  may  mean  money  pat  away,  as 
people  say,  in  a  stocking,  which  will  certainly  be 
drawn  out  by  the  bribe  of  a  high  rate  of  interest  or 
some  other  inducement,  or  it  may  mean  hoarding 
which  practically  nothing  likely  to  occur  will  ever 
throw  upon  the  markets  of  the  world  ? — Of  course  you 
may  define  hoarding  in  varioas  ways. 

1123.  In  what  sense  do  you  use  the  word  hoarding 
when  you  tell  us  that  it  amounto  to  about  300,000,000/. 
in  India  ? — I  use  it  in  the  sense  that  the  gold  and  silver 
are  withdrawn  from  circulation  without  any  inten- 
tion, unless  under  vwy  special  circumstances,  of  re- 
turning them  to  circulation  again. 

1124.  And,  practically,  nodiing  but  a  case  of  neces- 
sity, like  famine  or  war,  wonld  induce  those  who  are 
hoarding  the  money  to  tarn  it  into  coin  again  ? — 
Nothing  but  some  special  circumstance;  war  would 
probably  have  the  effect  of  increasing  hoarding.  A 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  if  it  should  Imppen 
in  the  course  of  time,  would  bring  gold  and  silver 
forth  from  the  hoards. 

1 125.  But  no  mere  inducement  of  profit,  no  fall  in 
the  price  of  commodities  or  increase  of  the  normal 
rate  of  interest,  would  have  any  effect  in  diminishing 
the  amount  of  hoarding  ? — Not  within  any  limit  of  the 
rise  of  the  rate  of  interest  that  you  can  foresee,  that 
you  can  treat  as  practical.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
a  very  large  increase  of  interest  would  draw  forth 
something,  but  the  increase  of  interest  would  be  ao 
great  that  practically  you  need  not  consider  that  por- 
tion of  the  question. 

1 126.  {Mr.  Houldtworth.)  Famine  would  draw  it  ? 
— Famine  is  the  chief  cause. 

1127.  Famine  would  draw  it  all — I  mean  if  the 
necessity  arose? — You  can  hardly  conceive  famine 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

1 128.  Well,  I  mean  wherever  the  famine  was  that  it 
would  draw  out  up  to  the  amount  of  the  necessities.  It 
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is  in  a  f onn  that  thev  conld  convert  into  commodities 
if  they  were  in  the  position  to  absolutely  require  it  ?— 
At  a  certain  sacrifice  they  could. 

1129.  And  1  supi>o8e  they  would  do  it? — They 
have  done  it. 

1 130.  (&r  J.  Lubbock.)  Is  there  any  lai^  amount 
which  is  actually  lont,  which  previous  owners  have 
hidden  away,  or  do  you  consider  that  the  great  bulk 
of  it  ooald  bie  brought  forth  again  if  it  was  necessary  ? 
— ^1  do  not  think  that  much  of  it  has  been  lost  in  that 
sense — ^hidden  and  could  not  be  found  again.  A  por- 
tion has,  no  doubt,  but  I  think  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  gold  is  used  in  manufacture  in  India,  and 
is  practicaUy  lost  for  ever.  I  coald  not  give  you 
figures,  bat  I  have  had  information  to  that  effect. 

1131.  {Mr.  Houldstoorth.)  In  what  form  is  it 
lost ;  does  it  go  into  articles  that  never  would  be 
converted? — Well,  I  was  informed  that  in  Delhi 
there  was  a  consumption  of  gold  in  connexion  with 
"pawn."  It  is  a  custom  at  ceremonies  among  the 
natives  of  India  to  give  you  what  is  called  "  pawn," 
which  is  the  signal  for  yon  to  leave  after  an  interview, 
and  there  is  some  gold  used  for  ornament  in  con- 
nexion with  this.  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman 
that  100/.  a  day  in  gold  was  used  in  Delhi  alone  in 
manu&ctnre  connected  with  "  pawn,"  which  was  lost 
for  ever. 

1132.  Would  not  the  recipient  of  it  take  it  and 
keep  it  ? — ^It  is  so  trifling  that  he  would  not  do  so. 

1133.  Might  I  ask  you  if  you  think  there  is  any 
absorption  in  the  temples,  or  in  worship,  or  in  some 
form  that,  at  any  rate,  would  not  be  so  easily  drawn 
ont,  even  in  the  case  of  famine  ?-<— I  cannot  speak 
on  that  point  from  my  own  experience,  but  I  have 
heard  that,  in  Southern  India  especially,  there  are 
considerable  stores  of  gold  and  silver  connected  with 
the  temples. 

1134.  Which  are  considered  sacred,  I  suppose? — 
I  fancy  they  would  only  come  forth  under  great 
pressure. 

1135.  (^The  Chairman.)  In  illoslration  of  the  defini- 
tion you  just  gave  of  hoarding,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
h^h  prices  of  cotton  caused  by  the  American  war 
extracted  a  very  small  portion  of  these  hoards,  while  a 
case  of  exceptional  necessity  like  famine  extivcted  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  ?  —  The  high  price  of 
cotton  tended  the  other  way ;  it  led  to  a  large  addi- 
tion to  the  hoards. 

1 136.  Can  you  give  us  any  facts  or  iiluslratious  of 
bhe  procedure  of  the  natives  in  regard  to  boarding  ? 
— ^A  short  time  ago  I  had  an  estimate  prepared  of 
the  amount  of  silver  that  went  to  Simla,  and  that 
went  to  Simla  because  the  Government  bad  large 
payments  there  to  make  to  its  ofiBcers,  Simla  being  the 
summer  head-quarters,  and  partly  for  payment  on 
account  of  European  troops  stationed  in  the  hills. 
The  fgares  of  the  amount  of  silver  that  went  there 
from  1861  to  1886  are  perfectly  accurate.  They  are 
the  official  returns  of  the  amount  oi  silver  sent  there, 
and  they  come  to  6  krores  64  lacs,  or,  nsing  the 
ordinary  notation,  6,640,000/.     {See  Appendix  V.) 

1 137.  Then  how  much  of  that  money  reappeared  in 
circnlation  ? — ^Thero  is  no  definite  flow  of  silver  from 
Simla;  there  are  no  remittances  of  silver  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  that  you  could  put  your  finger  on, 
made  from  Simla,  and  from  the  hills,  and  the  only 
money  that  leaves  the  hills  to  go  back  to  the  plains  is 
money  taken  down  in  small  quantities  by  small  traders, 
or  taken,  perhaps,  by  domestic  servants. 

1138.  What  proportion  of  the  total  amonnt  sent 
to  Simla  do  you  estimate  reappears  in  this  way  ? — 
That  is  the  weak  point  in  ikta  estimate,  but  I  thought, 
and  the  gentleman  who  made  the  estimate  thought, 
that  one-third  would  be  a  very  liberal  allowance. 

1139.  So  that  in  25  years  two-thirds  of  6,640,000/. 
worth  of  silver  have  been  absorbed  by  the  native 
population  living  in  Simla  ? — I  should  not  say  absorbed 
by  the  population  living  at  Simla,  but  living  at  Simla 
and  in  tiie  hills.  A  good  deal  of  it  goes  a  considerable 
way  into  the  hills. 

1140.  Have  you  any  ground  for  thinking  that  the 


inhabitants  of  that  district  are  more  given  to  habits  of     Mr.  D.  M. 
hoarding  than  the  people  in  other  parts  of  India  ? —       Barbour. 
I  think  the  people  in  the  hills  are  rather  more  given        ^^    ' 
to  hoarding  than  the  people  in  the  plains,  and  I  think     ^  "**•  *8^- 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Simla  have  had 
special  opportunities  for  hoarding  in  recent  years ;   of 
the  money  which  has  remained  in  the  hills  quite  an 
inconsiderable  proportion  is  in  circulation. 

1141.  Yon  say  that  hoarding  is  less  practised  in 
the  phiins  than  in  the  hills.  Is  that  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  pec^le  in  the  plains  are  more  civilised, 
more  advanced  as  a  community  ? — That  may  be  the 
cose  ;  it  may  be  from  that  reason. 

1 142.  Then  do  you  anticipate  that  any  change  is 
going  on  in  the  habits  of  the  people  of  India  which 
will  greatly  diminish  this  habit  of  hoarding  ? — I  do 
not  think  any  change  is  going  on  which  will  greatly 
modify  the  habits  of  tlie  people  in  any  time  to  which 
we  can  at  present  look  forward,  but  it  is  a  fact  that, 
since  the  institution  of  our  system  of  Post  Office 
savings  banks,  a  considerable  amount  of  money  has 
been  coming  into  the  savings  banks,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  capital  owned  by  natives  of  India  has  been  pretty 
largely  invested  in  cotton  mills  in  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency. But  I  think  the  habits  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  ore  the  same  as  before. 

1143.  If  this  question  is  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  relative  prices  of  gold  and  silver,  I 
imagine  that  if  the  natives  did  cease  to  hoard,  and 
threw  their  accumulations  upon  the  market,  the  result 
would  not  be  to  alter  the  prices  of  the  two  metals, 
since  the  amonnt  of  hoarding  of  the  two  is  about 
equal? — It  is  very  di£Bcu1t  to  say  what  the  effect 
would  be,  because  if  that  money  was  brought  forward 
on  account  of  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  it 
would  probably  be  invested  in  industrial  enterprises  of 
various  sorts,  and  it  would  bring  about  a  sort  of 
revolution  in  conunerce. 

1144.  I  will  put  my  question  in  another  way.  The 
denjand  made  by  the  poptdation  of  India  upon  the 
metallic  supplies  of  the  world  does  not  affect  the 
relative  prices  of  gold  and  silvei',  because  it  is  about 
equal  of  the  two  metals  ? — That  may  be  the  case. 

1145.  Can  you  give  us  any  &ct8  which  tend  to 
show  that  hoarding  on  a  very  important  scale  goes  on 
at  the  courts  of  the  native  princes  ? — Yes  ;  it  came  to 
notice  recently,  on  the  death  of  the  Mahariyah  of 
Burdwan,  that  there  was  u  large  hoard.  How  much 
gold  and  silver  is  hoarded  I  cannot  say,  and  probably 
no  member  of  the  family  could  say.  I  have  got  a 
letter  here  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  infor- 
mation available  on  the  subject.  In  recent  years 
230,000/.  of  silver  was  withdrawn  from  the  hoard  of 
the  Maharajah,  bat  that  was  not  the  whole  amount. 
The  silver  coins  withdrawn  must  have  been  coined 
before  1835,  because  they  were  Sikka  rupees,  of  which 
none  b>ve  been  coined  since  1835.    {See  Appendix  V.) 

1 146.  What  is  a  Sikka  rupee  ? — ^It  is  a  rupee  which 
was  formerly  current,  and  it  was  of  a  higher  value 
than  the  mpee  of  the  present  day.  As  the  rupees 
withdrawn  were  Sikka  rupees  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  were  hoarded  a  good  many  years  ago. 

1147.  That  confirms  the  condusion  to  which  you 
came  on  other  grounds  that  an  immense  amount  of 
the  hoarding  in  India  is  anterior  to  the  year  1835-36, 
at  which  your  statistics  of  the  import  of  the  precious 
metals  b^an  ? — No  doubt  there  was  hoarding  before 
1835.  I  have  also  got  a  report  made  by  an  officer  of  ' 
the  Post  Office  in  1886,  which  shows  that  a  native 
prince  is  at  present  hoarding  gold  at  the  rate  of 
40,000/.  or  50,000/.  a  year,  and  on  the  death  of  two 
native  princes  recently  it  was  believed  that  they  had 
leSt  4,000,00<V.  each.  The  best  evidence  I  could  get 
went  to  show  that  they  had  left  4,000,000/.  each,  but 
the  evidence  is  not  very  good.  They  certainly  left 
lai^e  hoards.  I  cannot  say  how  much  was  in  gold 
and  how  much  in  silver ;  bnt  I  may  say,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  tendency  to  hoard,  that  one  of  those 
princes  took  a  loan  from  the  Government  of  India  in 
1877  of  500,000/.,  and  at  that  time  he  must  have  been 
in  possesion  of  a  Urge  board  himself.    But  it  is  very 
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often  a  pmnt  <^  honour  with  the  haaWj  not  to  break 
into  the  hoard,  and  they  prefer  to  borrow  rather  than 
to  touch  the  hoard. 

1148.  {Mr.  Fi-ematUk.)  It  is  of  the  nature  of 
settled  property? — ^Well,  it  is  treated  like  a  funilj 
picture,  I  think,  not  to  be  sold  if  possible.  The  whole 
<rf  the  loan  taken  by  the  prince  to  whom  I  have 
referred  is  not  repaid  yet;  but  last  year,  when  he 
had  to  make  a  payment  to  the  Government  of  India 
for  a  purpose  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  he  was 
asked  when  he  could  make  the  payment, — a  pajrment 
of  150,000/.,— he  said  «  at  any  moment."  That  is,  he 
had  no  diflSculty  in  paying  160,000/.  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

1149.  {TTie  Chairman.)  You  tell  us  that  in  times  of 
famine  hoards  are  invaded? — That  is  certainly  the 


case. 


1160.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  amount  which 
was  extracted  from  these  hoards  in  any  given  district 
during  a  period  of  famine  ? — It  is  quite  impossible  to 
say.  All  that  we  know  is  that  certain  amounts  were 
brought  to  the  Bombay  Mint  for  coinage,  a  certain 
amount  in  the  form  of  ornaments,  but  that  must  be 
very  much  less  than  the  amount  that  was  brought  out 
of  the  hoards,  because  the  man  who  drew  silver  firom 
his  hoard  wovdd  ordinarily  pledge  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance with  the  native  banker  or  money-lender,  wid 
the  native  banker  might  either  sell  that  silver  again, 
if  he  obtained  final  possession  of  it,  or  he  might  send 
it  to  the  Mint.     (-Sec  Appendix  V.) 

1161.  And  that  excludes  gold  nltogether  ? — ^The 
return  for  the  Bombay  Mint  excludes  gold ;  but  we 
know  that  in  the  years  of  the  great  famine  in  Madras 
and  Bombay,  a  large  amount  of  gold  was  sent  from 
India  to  England,  and  I  think  Sir  H.  Hay  said  he 
received  a  quantity  of  gold  from  India  which  was 
evidently  composed  of  ornaments  melted  down. 

1152.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  And  this  does  not  include 
hoards  in  the  form  of  rupees  ? — Certainly  not. 

1153.  {Sir  J.  Lvbbock.)  They  would  then  be  coins 
of  a  certain  age? — Do  yon  mean  those  that  were 
brought  to  the  Bombay  Mint  ?  They  might  be  coins 
of  some  age  or  they  might  not.  Many  of  the  narive 
states  have  the  right  of  coinage  to  the  present  ^y. 
Their  coins  are  not  legal  tenders,  as  a  mle,  in  British 
India,  but  they  might  not  be  very  old  coins. 

1164.  {Mr.  Birch.)  To  what  do  you  attribute  this 
system  of  hoarding,  because  generally  the  stable 
government  we  are  supposed  to  have  in  India  just 
now  would  bring  them  out.  Can  you  give  me  any 
idea  ? — Well,  I  ascribe  it  to  the  same  cause  as  Sir  C. 
Trevelyan,  who  says  it  arises  from  habits  induced  by 
ages  of  mis-government. 

1165.  Then  with  good  government  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  hoards  will  come  out.  You  said  just  now,  I  think, 
that  you  cannot  raise  loans  in  India ;  that  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  except  at  a  high  rate  of  interest ;  but 
you  see  the  French  Grovemment  got  hold  of  a  good 
many  hoards  by  offering  loans  at  a  tolerably  cheap 
rate,  not  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  in  very  small 
amounts.  Has  that  ever  been  tried  in  India  ? — That 
has  been  tried  in  India  in  recent  years.  It  was  tried 
in  1882,  but  was  an  entire  failure. 

1156.  Then  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  get  at 
them.  With  regard  to  the  gold  in  the  native  states, 
it  is  not  a  legal  tender,  but  it  circulates,  does  it  not  ? — 
I  should  say  it  does  not  freely  circulate,  but  no  doubt 
a  native  banker,  or  a  man  dealing  in  gold,  or  dealing 
in  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  would  take  gold  at  a 
certain  price. 

1167.  "An  Indian"  says: — "A  portion  of  gold 
"  and  silver  imported  into  India  is  no  doubt  exported 
"  by  land  routes  to  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Nepaul,  Ac. 
"  Bnt  the  import  of  gold  into  India  is  mainly  caused  by 
"  the  large  body  of  the  Anglo-Indians  who  are  tem- 
**  porarily  residing  in  India  and  by  the  steady  stream 
"  of  Anglo-Indians  coming  to  and  leaving  India. 
"  Being  naturally  apprehensive  of  a  further  fall  and 
"  nnoertainty  of  silver,  they  try  to  collect  as  much 
"  gold  as  possible  and  take  it  with  them  when  they 
♦'  leave  India  for  England.     When  they  come  to  this 


«  country  they  come  with  hands  quite  empty,  but 
"  they  leave  India  after  making  due  provision  for  the 
"  remainder  of  their  life.  What  is  more  probable 
"  than  that  they  collect  a  part  of  their  savings  in  gold 
"  while  they  reside  in  India  for  utilising  at  home  ?*' 
That,  of  course,  is  very  largely  exaggerated?— 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  foundation  for  it  at  all. 
An  Anglo-Indian  does  not  accumulate  gdd  in  India. 
I  never  knew  anybody  who  did. 

1158.  {Mr.  FremantU.)  Nor  does  betake  gold  with 
him  ? — ^Nor  does  he  take  gold  with  him.  K  he  has 
saved  any  money  be  buys  a  bill,  or  employs  any  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  remittance. 

1159.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Do  the  exchange  banks  in 
India  hold  a  large  quantity  of  gold  in  deposit  ? — No  ; 
so  far  as  my  information  goes  it  is  not  the  case. 

1160.  Because,  to  a  ccrtun  extent,  that  would  be 
utilised  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  their  holding  gold  on 
deposit.  It  is  possible  that  a  wealthy  native  merchant 
might  take  a  loan  from  a  bank,  pledging  gold  Or  gold 
ornaments. 

1161.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  whether, 
with  respect  to  labour,  the  value  of  silver  has  decreased 
in  India? — I  do  not  think  I  could  give  you  aov 
information  except  of  the  most  general  nature ;  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  worth  while  taking  my  evidence  on  this 
point,  but  I  can  give  yon  the  opinion  I  have  formed 
from  certain  inquiries  I  have  made. 

1162.  {The  Chairman!)  I  think  you  might  give  it  in 
a  general  form  ? — Well,  I  think  that  the  wages  of 
labour  have  risen  in  the  large  towns  and  along  the 
railways,  and  in  places  where  large  manufactures 
have  been  started,  and  especially  the  wages  of  skilled 
labour.  As  regards  the  great  ma^s  of  the  people,  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  much  change,  and  very  often 
the  labourer  is  paid  in  kind,  paid  by  produce,  so  that 
one  could  not  say  that  the  money  wages  had  risen 
or  fallen.  I  have  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  cost 
of  carrying  the  mails  by  runners ;  I  applied  to  the 
head  of  the  Post  Office,  who  obtained  from  the  auditor 
of  the  Post  Office  accounts  a  statement  of  the  wages 
paid  to  what  are  called  postal  runners,  and  I  found 
very  little  change  in  the  rates.  I  will  put  in  a 
paper  giving  those  rates.  It  goes  back  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  There  is  a  rise  in  the 
rates  up  to,  I  think,  about  1870  or  so,  and  since  that 
there  has  been  very  little  change — a  slight  tendency  to 
rise.     {See  Appendix  V.) 

1163.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  Would  you  attribute  this 
hoarding  to  a  deficiency  of  banking  system  in  India  in 
the  remoter  towns  away  from  the  capitals  of  each 
Presidency? — I  do  not  think  that  the  introduction 
of  fiusilities  for  banking  would  much  affect  the  habits 
of  the  people  in  this  respect. 

1 164.  Is  there  a  system  in  India  which  obtains  in 
this  country,  and  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
of  taking  money  on  deposit  by  the  different  banks  ? — 
The  European  banks  certainly  do  so. 

1165.  From  natives? — They  will  take  them  from 
anybody. 

1166.  Yes,  but  do  they  get  them  from  natives,  I 
mean  ? — Well,  I  think  the  hoarding  as  a  rule  is  by 
men  who  hoard  so  little  individually  that  no  bank 
would  accept  their  deposits,  nor  would  they  them- 
selves be  willing  to  deposit  their  money  in  a  bank. 

1167.  I  have  understood, — perhaps  you  will  correct 
me  if  my  question  is  wrong, — I  have  understood  that 
the  post  offices  throughout  India  have  the  same 
svstem  of  investment  in  Indian  Government  securities 
that  the  English  post  offices  have  in  English  Goveni- 
ment  securities,  and  also  for  taking  money  for  savings 
bauks ;  is  that  the  case  ? — I  do  not  know  precisely 
what  the  English  system  is,  but  the  Indian  Post 
Office  takes  money  for  savings  banks,  and  it  will 
invest  money  for  the  public  in  Government  paper  in 
small  sums. 

1168.  Has  it  had  any  effect  at  all  in  diminishing 
the  tendency  to  hoard  ? — The  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  have  increased  considerably  in  recent  years, 
but  1  do  not  think  that  the  system  has  had  nrach 
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effect  upon  the  habits  of  the  people  generally  in  the 
matter  of  boarding. 

1169.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  would  accept 
notes  payable  in  silver  throughout  the  country  ?  — 
There  are  notes  payable  in  silver  at  present. 

1170.  Not  of  small  denominations? — They  go  as 
low  as  five  rupees. 

1171.  And  it  has  had  no  effect  in  diminishing  the 
tendency  to  hoard  the  metal  ?•— I  think  it  has  had 
very  little  efEect. 

1172.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  any  effect 
if  the  Indian  Government  were  to  do  away  with 
the  seigniorage  for  coining  metal  which  is  now  two 
per  cent.? — I  do  not  thmk  that  would  have  any 
effect. 

1173.  It  would  not  promote  the  circulation  of 
money  and  prevent  hoai^ing,  you  think  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

1174.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  an  influence  upon 
the  disposition  to  hoard  if  there  were  a  currency 
common  to  India  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  either  by 
general  bi-metallism  or  by  giving  India  a  gold  cur- 
rency ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  would  have  this  effect  to 
any  material  extent,  because  the  hoarding  depends  on 
the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  by  intro- 
ducing one  form  of  currency  rather  Uian  another  you 
do  not  change  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the 
people. 

1175.  Can  you  say  that  the  disposition  to  hoard  has 
increased  or  decreased  of  late  years  by  the  spread  of 
railways  and  the  opening  up  of  communications.  Is 
there  any  diminution  in  the  tendency  to  hoard  ? — 
We  know  that  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  are 
increasing,  and  we  know  that  capital  owned  by  natives 
of  India  has  been  invested  in  cotton  mills  and  other 
mills,  and  I  should  say  that  the  tendency  was  for  the 
habit  of  hoarding  to  diminish  ;  but  so  far  as  regards 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  the  effect  has  been  quite 
inconsiderable. 

1176.  You  will  agree  that  this  is  a  very  serious 
question,  because  with  the  increased  productive  capa- 
city of  the  country  they  may  hoard  all  the  money  in  the 
world  if  they  go  on  at  the  rate  you  speak  of.  You 
do  not  think  that  any  of  the  suggestions  which  I  have 
mentioned  would  diminish  this  tendency  ? — ^Nothing  I 
think  will  diminish  it  but  time  and  good  government. 

1177.  Turning  from  that  to  another  subject.  I 
have  alluded  to-day  to  the  movements  of  prices  in  this 
country  oscillating  with  the  movements  in  the  silver 
market.  I  think  yon  have  prepared  a  diagram  illus- 
trating that  very  well.  Would  you  have  any  objection 
to  pat  that  in  f — I  will  put  it  in.     {See  Appendix  Y.) 

1178.  It  gives  the  price  of  silver  in  European 
markets  as  compared  with  the  general  prices  of  com- 
modities in  our  markets  for  the  last  25  years  ? — If  you 
wIU  allow  me  I  wiU  explain  how  it  was  prepared.  It 
gives  the  general  prices  according  to  the  index  numbers 
of  "  The  Economist "  for  the  1st  of  January  in  each 
year,  and  the  price  of  silver  for  the  Ist  of  January  of 
each  year  in  the  London  market. 

1179.  The  last  question  I  would  ask  you  is  this. 
Yon  have  seen  the  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  Palgrave 
S3  regards  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  in  India 
for  the  last  25  years.  Do  you  agree  in  their  being 
correct? — ^I  have  not  specially  tested  them,  but  there 
is  no  doubt,  speaking  generally,  that  prices  of  the 
ordinary  commodities,  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  food, 
for  Instance,  are  now  as  low  as  they  have  been  on  the 
average  of  past  years. 

1180.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  know  how  they  were 
collected,  do  you  not,  the  %ures  in  those  tables  ?■ — 
I  have  a  certain  amount  of  information  regarding 
them. 

1181.  And  it  is  such  as  to  lead  you  to  think  that 
they  are  generally  correct? — I  thmk  that  they  are 
sufficiently  correct  to  give  a  good  indication  of  the 
general  coarse  of  prices.  I  should  not  like  to  say 
that  they  are  c(»Tect  in  every  individual  instance. 
Mr.  Qiffen  called  attention  to  the  great  difference  in 
the  prices  of  Jowar,  as  shown  at  Surat  and  Ahmed- 
oagar,  when  he  was  examined  the  other  day.     I  was 


not  at  the  time  able  to  explain  the  difference  tcmn      Mr.  O.  M, 
personal  knowledge,  but  I  have  consulted  a  gentleman       Barbour. 

who  is  familiar  with  those  places,  and  the  reason  he  

gave  was  that  Ahmednagar,  when  prices  were  very     *  ^'*'  ^^*" 
low,  had  no  good  means  of  export,  while  export  from  ^■ 

Surat  by  sea  was  easy  and  cheap.  This  was  the  case 
up  to  the  year  1880, 1  think,  when  Ahmednagar  was 
connected  with  the  system  of  railways,  and  since  1880 
the  difference  in  prices  between  Surat  and  Ahmed- 
nagar is  much  less  than  before.  He  also  added  that 
he  found,  from  his  experience  in  India,  that  any  con- 
siderable import  of  grain  from  one  place  to  another 
often  had  a  very  marked  immediate  effect  on  prices, 
and  it  did  not  follow  because  there  was  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  {nice  that  a  man  cculd  safely 
undertake  a  speculation  in  grain.  That  explains  the 
particular  point  brought  to  notice  by  Mr.  Giffen,  the 
difference  in  prices  in  Surat  and  Ahmednagw;  up 
to  1880  there  was  practically  no  good  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  places,  and  since  1880 
the  tendency  has  been  for  the  prices  in  the  two  places 
to  be  equalised. 

1182.  And  that  rather  confirms  your  notion  that 
the  tables  may  be  generally  relied  on  ? — As  indicating 
the  course  of  prices  they  may  be  generally  relied  on. 

1183.  In  regard  to  this  hoarding,  do  you  think  that 
these  hoards  are  kept  by  the  persons  who  make  them. 
They  are  not  lent  out  to  local  people,  are  they  ?— 
They  would  not  lend  out  a  hoard.  Very  often  a  man 
has  saved  money  and  lends  that  out. 

1184.  But  would  that  be  included  in  what  you  call 
hoarding  ? — No,  I  should  not  call  that  hoarding. 

1185.  You  would  call  that  in  circulation? — ^Yes, 
in  circulation.  Of  course  the  rapidity  of  circulation 
varies  very  much. 

1186.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  local  money- 
lending  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  local  money-lend- 
ing on  a  petty  scale,  but  it  is  not  always  done  in 
com.  A  money-lender  advances  to  a  cultivator  so 
much  grain,  and  the  imderstanding  is  that  he  is  pkid 
back  in  grain  with  a  certain  addition  at  harvest  time. 

1187.  That  mode  of  lending  rather  interferes  with 
investments  in  public  securities,  in  loans,  does  it  not  ? 
— Oh  !  certainly,  because  the  rate  of  interest  obtained 
in  that  way  is  much  higher. 

1188.  So  that  the  persons  disposed  to  invest,  invest 
rather  in  these  loans  than  they  do  in  the  public  loans  ? 
— Certainly. 

1189.  What  belongs  to  these  money  lenders  is 
something  entirely  di&rent  from  the  hoards  of  which 
you  have  been  speaking  ?^Y'e3, 1  call  that  different 
from  the  hoards. 

1190.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  Can  you  form  any  estimate 
of  the  capacity  of  India  for  hoarding ;  that  is  to  say, 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  addition  to  the  hoards  yearly  ? 
— I  have  thought  of  that,  and  I  think  it  very  much 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  India  to  purchase  the 
precious  metals.  The  desire  of  the  people  to  possess 
gold  and  silver  is  very  great  indeed,  but  their  means 
of  paying  for  the  two  metals  is  limited. 

1191.  But  their  desire  to  hoard  is  only  limited  by 
their  capacity  to  pay  for  the  precious  metals  ? — Well, 
their  desire  for  money  is  like  that  of  other  people. 

1192.  Could  you  give  any  estimate  of  the  importa- 
tions of  sovereigns  into  India  ? — No,  I  could  not ;  but 
there  is  a  considerable  import  of  sovereigns,  and 
always  has  been,  I  think,  for  many  years. 

1193.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  who  hoard 
have  any  marked  preference  for  gold  or  silver  ? — 
I  think  as  they  get  wealthy  they  prefer  gold.  A 
wealthy  man  will  prefer  ornaments  of  gold  for  his 
family  rather  than  silver,  and  the  very  poorest  classes 
use  ornaments  made  of  some  base  metal,  neither  gold 
nor  silver.  There  may  be  some  silver  in  it.  It  is  very 
much  a  question  of  the  position  of  the  family  as 
regards  wealth. 

1194.  But  the  persons  who  hoard  largely  would 
naturally  prefer  gold  ? — ^If  they  could  afford  it  I  should 
say  they  would. 

1195.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  wealthier  the  country 
gets,  unless  there  is  some  change,  the  more  likely 
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thej  are  to  take  gold? — I  should  say  the  wealthier 
thej  are  the  more  Ukelj  thej  are  to  take  gold. 

1196.  (Mr.  Fremantle.)  If  the  gold  price  of  silver 
rose,  wonld  not  there  be  a  strong  temptation  to  part 
with  the  silver  and  substitute  gold  in  hoarding  ? — I 
think  that  there  wonld  be  some  tendency  in  that  direc- 
tion. Some  people  say  that  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of 
silver  has  led  to  the  larger  hoarding  of  gold,  and  if 
so,  and  if  the  opposite  took  place,  I  suppose  it  would 
lead  to  less  hoarding  of  gold,  but  I  do  not  attach  much 
importance  to  these  speculations  myself.  I  think  that 
if  the  gold  price  of  silver  rose,  there  might  perhaps  bo 
for  a  time  an  increased  demand  for  gold.  I  do  not 
tibink  it  would  last.  With  reference  to  this  matter, 
I  may  mention  that  silver  is  rather  more  convenient 
than  gold  for  boarding,  so  long  as  it  is  the  standard 


and  the  currency  of  the  country.  That  is,  if  a  native 
of  India  hoards  rupees,  they  are  more  easily  made  use 
of  in  case  of  necessity  than  gold  would  be  if  he  had 
hoarded  that  metal,  because  he  would  have  to  sell  the 
gold,  while  he  can  put  the  rupees  in  circulation  at 
once. 

1 197.  But  if  that  superiority  on  the  part  of  silver 
were  removM,  gold  mi^t  be  hoarded  in  Ivger  quan- 
tities than  at  present  ? — By  making  the  standard  gold, 
or  by  making  gold  a  legw  tender  as  well  as  silver,  I 
think  the  tendency  to  hoard  gold  rather  than  silver 
would  be  increased.  I  think  that  could  be  the  ten- 
dency, as  hoarded  gold  could  be  more  easily  thrown 
into  circulation  than  at  present,  and  would  therefore 
be  more  convenient  as  a  reserve. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


Sixth  Day. 

Thursday,  9th  December  1886. 


PltBSENT : 

Thb  ItiOHt  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUB,  M.P.,  the  Chaibhak,  presiding. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Babboub. 
Mb.  J.  W.  BmcH. 
Afo.  L.  L.  Cohen,  M.P. 


Sib  T.  H.  Fabbeb,  Bart. 
Mb.  C.  W.  Pbkmantlb,  C.B. 
Me.  W.  H.  Houldswobth,  M.P. 

Mb.  Geo.  H.  Mubbat,  Secretary. 


Vrof.BoherU 
AuMtem,  F.R.S. 
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Professor  Bobebts  Aitstbn,  F.B.S.,  examined. 


1198.  (The  Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  Chemist 
and  Assayer  to  the  Mint,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Boyal 
School  of  Mines  ?— Yes. 

1199.  You  are  acquainted,  are  you  not,  with  the 
general  scope  of  this  furt  of  the  inquiry  upon  which 
the  Commission  are  engaged  ? — ^Yes. 

1200.  And  you  have  drawn  up  a  paper,  which  I  have 
read,  dealing  with  the  details  of  the  cost  of  producing 
silver  by  the  various  methods  in  use  ? — ^Yes. 

1201 .  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  put  in 
the  paper  with  which  you  have  furnished  me.  It  will 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  evidence,  and  I  will 
try  and  get  out  in  the  course  of  examination  any  illus- 
trative facts  and  arguments  which  you  may  be  able  to 
lay  before  the  Commission  ? — If  it  is  printed  I  should 
like  to  supplement  it  by  additional  details,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  do  so.    (See  Appendix  VI.) 

12^02.  Certainly.  You  deal  here  with  four  processes 
by  which  silver  is  produced  from  the  state  in  which  it 
occurs  in  nature,  and  added  to  the  stock  of  the  precious 
metals  of  the  world  ? — Yes. 

1203.  I  suppose  it  would  be  cbnvenient  to  divide 
those  methods  from  our  point  of  view  into  those  in 
which  silver  is  produced  as  a  bye  product,  and  those  in 
which  it  is  the  real  object  of  the  industry,  whatever 
it  may  be  ? — Certainly. 

1204.  Evidently  there  is  the  greatest  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production,  according  as  it  is  a  bye  product 
which  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  may  cost  nothing,  or 
according  to  whether  it  is  the  main  product,  in  which 
case,  of  course,  the  miners  would  require  at  least  the 
ordinary  commercial  profit  upon  Uieu*  industry  ? — 
Exactly. 

1205.  Your  first  section  deals  with  silver  as  it  is 
obtained  in  tho  refining  of  native  gold,  and, 
without  going  into  details,  the  conclusion  you  come  to 
is  that  the  cost  of  silver  by  that  process  may  be  esti- 
mated at  the  official  chaige  which  the  American  Mints 
make  for  extracting  sUver  from  gold  which  is  sent  to 
them  ?— Yes. 


1206.  Namely  2\d.  an  ounce  ? — ^I  cannot  see  that 
there  is  any  incidental  charge  other  than  this 
one,  namely,  the  cost  of  parting  and  refining. 

1207.  Is  it  necessary  before  the  gold  is  used  for 
currency  or  other  purposes  that  the  silver  should  be 
extracted  from  it  ? — It  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
In  some  cases  a  small  per-centage  of  silver  might  be 
allowed  to  remain,  but  in  practice  it  is  always  parted 
before  gold  goes  to  the  Mint. 

1208.  Supposing  the  silver  was  absolutely  worthless, 
would  the  owners  of  the  gold  still  pay  this  2ld.  per 
ounce  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  silver  ? — No,  not 
necessarily,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  possible  to 
treat  argentiferous  gold  aud  auriferous  silver  together 
in  the  same  operation,  and  the  result  is  that  silver  is 
always  extracted. 

1209.  However,  practically,  I  suppose  it  would  be 
admitted  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  silver  so 
obtained  bears  such  a  small  proportion  to  the  total 
silver  produced  in  the  world  that  it  may  be  neglected  ? 
— I  think  so. 

1210.  And  in  the  second  place  in  an  investigation 
which  is  directed  towards  discovering  the  causes  which 
alter  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals,  gold  and 
silver,  we  need  not  take  into  account  a  method  of 
production  which  involves,  as  one  of  its  results,  that  for 
every  5s.  worth  of  silver  an  enormously  larger  value  of 
gold  shall  be  at  the  same  time  produced.  I  hope  I  have 
made  that  question  olear  ? — Perfectly  clear.  This 
amount  certainly  may  be  ignored  in  the  relative 
estimate. 

1211.  It  is  clear  that  however  much  you  may  pro- 
duce in  this  way  you  will  not  depreciate  silver  in  rela- 
tion to  gold,  but  rather  the  contrary  ? — ^Yes.  It  is 
merely  placed,  in  the  table  as  a  means  of  accounting  for 
that  amount  of  silver,  in  order  to  complete  the  evidence 
so  far  as  may  be  possible. 

1212.  I  then  come  to  the  second  process  with  which 
you  deal,  according  to  which  silver  is  obtained  from 
lead.  I  understand  your  method  of  investigation  to 
be  this,  you  first  take  the  lead  ores  which  are  richest 
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in  olver,  which  are  those  produced  in  America? — 
Yes. 

1213.  You  calcnlftte  the  cost  of  mining  a  certain 
qoantitj  of  lead.  You  then  calcnkte  the  amount  for 
which  that  lead  would  sell  in  the  Chicago  market  ;and 
then  jou  find  out  how  much  silver  must  be  produced 
from  that  lead  in  order  to  make  the  transaction  one 
which  would  involve  rto  loss  to  the  producer  ? — ^Pre- 
dselj. 

1214.  And  the  result  of  jour  calculation  is  that 
taking  one  mine  with  another,  taking  the  average,  that 
is  to  say,  between  a  rich  and  a  poor  mine,  both  being 
fairly  typical  cases,  you  find  that  95  ounces  of  silver 
must  be  found  on  the  average  in  each  ton  of  lead  as  a 
minimum,  in  order  to  prevent  the  transaction  being 
one  of  loss  to  the  producer  ? — I  do. 

121.5.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mines  in  question 
instead  of  producing  95  ounces  produce  about  200 
ounces  of  silver,  roughly  speaking  ? — ^^'es.  The  small 
amount  of  gold  they  contain  being  counted  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  as  silver  in  this  particular  case. 

1216.  So  that,  without  taking  into  account  minute 
corrections,  yon  may  say  that  about  twice  as  much 
silver  per  ton  of  lead  is  produced  in  these  American 
mines  as  is  required  to  make  the  transaction  one  involv- 
ing no  loss  ? — That  is  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
have  arrived. 

1217.  And  as  a  direct  arithmetical  deduction  from 
that  yon  conclude  that  silver  is  produced  in  the 
American  lead  mines  at  the  rate  of  about  2«.  an  ounce  ? 
—I  do. 

12Ii:.  That,  of  course,  aoitumes  that  silver  is  worth 
in  the  open  market  about  4«.  an  ounce? — i$.  an 
ounce. 

1219.  In  considering  these  American  mines,  it  is 
often  hard  to  say,  I  suppose,  whether  silver  is  the 
bye  product  of  lead,  or  lead  is  the  bye  product  of  silver. 
It  is  a  kind  of  middls  case  between  that  of  silver 
produced  from  gold  which  we  have  just  considered 
and  that  of  silver  ores  which  we  are  about  to  consider? 
— Well,  it  would  be  very  difiicnlt  to  divide  the 
American  mines  which  produce  lead  which  do  pay 
from  those  which  do  not,  and  this  is  about  a  mean  ; 
it  may  at  least  be  taken  as  a  mean  betweeu  the  two. 

1220.  I  suppose  that  if  the  lead  did  not  contain 
silver  the  lead  ores  would  not  be  worked  in  these 
mines  ? — In  some  cases,  certainly  not,  in  other  cases  it 
■would. 

1221.  And  if  the  lead  was  unsaleable  the  mines 
would  hardly  be  worth  working  for  the  silver  alone  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

1222.  So  that  you  cannot  say,  spiking  broadly, 
that  lead  is  a  bye  product  of  silver,  or  silver  a  bye 
product  of  lead  ? — ^No. 

1223.  They  must  be  considered  together? — And 
that  very  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of  taking 
account  of  the  silver  coming  from  such  sources. 

1224.  In  order  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  by  what 
method  of  deduction  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
in  these  lead  mines  in  America  silver  is  produced  at 
about  2«.  an  ounce,  let  me  recapitulate  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  your  statement.  You  prove,  in  the  first 
place,  that  if  about  100  ounces  of  silver  go  to  each 
ton  of  lead  it  will  not  be  a  loss  to  extract  that  lead 
from  the  mines.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  not  100  but 
200  ounces  of  silver  exist  in  each  ton  of  lead,  there- 
fore, if  silver  be  worth  4».  an  ounce  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  silver  is  prodnced  at  half  that  cost ;  in  other 
words  at  2<.  ? — ^That  is  my  conclusion. 

1225.  (Mr.  Cohen.)  That  is  the  cost  of  producing 
the  silver,  the  actual  expenses  ;  but  you  have  not 
allowed  anything  for  capital,  have  you  ?  You  are 
speaking  of  the  actual  working  expenses  ? — The  actual 
money  out  of  pocket,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expres- 
sion in  this  rdation. 

1226.  {Chairman.)  Turning  then  from  the  American 
mines  to  the  European  mines,  the  richness  in  silver 
of  the  European  lead  mines  is  considerably  less  than 
that  of  the  American  mines ;  is  that  not  so  ? — Un« 
doabtedly. 
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1227.  In  the  United  Kingdom  instead  of  200  ounces  Prof.  Xtberu 
per  ton  the  amount  is  only  about  eight  or  nine  ounces  Au$ttM,F.R.S. 
per  ton ;  is  that  not  so  ? — ^Yes. 

1228.  In  Spain  instead  of  being  200  ounces  per  ton 
as  in  America,  it  is  about  36  ounces  ? — Yes,  but  some 
of  the  rich  ore  is  exported  from  Spain. 

1220.  In  Italy  it  is  about  67  ounces  a  ton  ? — 
Yes. 

1230.  And  I  think  you  have  not  given  us  the 
precise  figures  for  Austria  and  Germany  ? — No,  I 
have  not.  The  question  there  is  complicated  by  the 
importation  of  foreign  ores.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
say  what  the  per-centage  of  the  precious  metal  in  the 
native  ores  would  be. 

1231.  But  on  the  whole  tlie  conclusion  you  have 
arrived  at  is,  that  though  these  ores  are  so  much 
poorer  than  the  United  States  oi-es,  nevertheless 
the  cheapness  of  labour,  and  the  nearness  of  the  mines 
to  the  matket,  almost  make  up  or  quite  make  up  for 
these  disadvantages  ? — I  do. 

1232.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  2s.  an  oxmoe 
represents  the  cost  of  production  in  Europe  very 
much  as  it  does  in  the  United  States  of  America? — I 
am. 

1233.  But  however  that  may  be,  the  European  pro- 
duction is  very  little  more  than  one-third  of  that  which 
comes  from  the  United  States  from  lead  ? — Yes, 
about  8,000,000  ounces  from  the  desilverisation  of 
lead. 

1234.  Your  third  section  deals  with  the  method  of 
obtaining  silver  from  copper  ? — ^It  does. 

1235.  But  I  understand  that  that  process  differs 
from  the  process  of  obtaining  it  from  lead  inasmuch 
as  the  silver  in  this  case  is  a  true  bye  product  ? — In 
nearly  all  cases. 

1236.  And  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  work- 
ing the  copper  in  order  to  get  the  silver  ? — I  may  safely 
say  that  this  would  seldom  occur. 

1237.  And  the  only  question  is,  not  whether  it  is 
worth  while  working  the  copper  mines  to  obtain  the 
copper,  but  whether  having  obtained  the  copper  it  .is 
worth  going  to  the  cost  of  extracting  the  silver  frc  m 
it  ? — Precisely. 

1238.  And  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is  not  so 
worth  while.  Is  that  not  the  conclusion  to  which  you 
have  arrived  ? — It  is  certainly  true  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  copper  ore  smelted  iu  Swansea.  It'contains 
silver,  but  it  does  not  pay  to  extract  the  silver.  Many 
works  alt(^ether  avoid  treating  argentiferous  ore. 

1239.  Then  the  cost  of  obtaining  silver  from  copper 
is  simply  the  cost  of  desilverising  the  copper  r — 
Exactly. 

1240.  You  do  not  include  in  the  cost  the  expense  uf 
extracting  the  copper  from  the  mine  ?  No.  The 
expense  contemplated  is  that  incidental  to  the  desilveri- 
sation of  the  copper. 

1241.  You  consider  the  silver  is  so  purely  a  bye 
product  of  the  copper,  that  the  only  cost  you  have  to 
take  into  account  is  the  'eost  of  extracting  it  from  the 
copper  after  the  copper  has  been  taken  Arom  the  ore  ? 
— Yes,  essentially  desilverisation  charges. 

1242.  And  on  that  estimate  you  make  out  that  the 
mean  cost  of  desilverising  copper  is  about  Is.  lid.  per 
ounce  of  silver  ? — Yes,  I  do.  The  details  of  that 
estimate  of  cost  are  rather  complicated.  The  Claudet 
pi-ocess,  for  instance,  produces  silver  at  a  very  cheap 
rate ;  but  that  does  not  refer  to  a  very  large  quantity. 
The  silver  extracted  by  that  process  only  costs  about 
5d.  for  the  ounce. 

1243.  But  that  process  is  not  applied  to  copper 
unless  the  copper  happens  to  be  very  rich  in  silver ;  is 
that  so  ? — The  process  is  applied  usually  to  the  residues 
resulting  fi:t>m  certain  chemical  operations,  so  that  it  is 
an  incidental  amount  rather  than  au  important  amount. 

1244.  So  that  the  amount  of  silver-bearing  copper 
to  which  this  process  can  be  applied  is  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  copper  which  is  desilverised  ? — 
It  is. 

1245.  You  do  not  pretend,  therefore,  that  this 
estimate  of  1«.  lid,  is  more  than  a  rough  approxima- 
tion ?— No. 
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1246.  But  as  a  rough  approximation,  you  think  that 
ou  the  whole  it  may  be  relied  upon  ? — I  believe  it  to 
be  Csirly  accurate,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  the 
most  difficult  section  to  estimate  with  accuracy. 

1247.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  one  comparatively  un- 
important, representing  not  quite  one-twelfth  of  tho 
total  amount  of  the  silver  produced  ? — Exactly. 

1248.  We  now  come  to  section  4,  which  deals  with 
the  most  important  of  all  the  sources  from  which  silver 
is  obtained,  namely  silver  ore.  I  suppose  you  would 
admit  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  variety  in  the 
fertility  and  ease  of  working  the  various  mines  in 
America  from  which  these  silver  ores  are  chiefly 
extracted? — The  details  of  the  processes  are  very 
varied,  but  the  processes  themselves  do  not  difFer  very 
much. 

1249.  I  was  rather  referring  to  the  fertility  of 
the  mines  than  to  the  processes  of  treating  the  ore 
after  it  comes  from  the  mines  ? — The  per-centage  of 
precious  metals  varies  veir  greatly. 

1250.  And  the  depth  oi  mine  ? — Very  greatly. 

1251.  And  the  nearness  to  the  markets  varies  very 
greatly? — Yes. 

1252.  So  that  when  you  talk  of  the  fertility  of  the 
mines  of  America,  it  is  very  much  like  talking  of  the 
fertility  of  the  land  in  England ;  of  course  it  varies 
very  much  from  one  district  to  another  ? — Yes. 

1253.  And  aU  you  can  do  is  to  attempt  a  rough 
approximation,  an  estimate  ? — Certainly. 

1254.  Now  having  to  deal  with  such  a  variety  of 
cases,  what  has  been  your  method  of  arriving  at  an 
average  ? — You  have  taken,  have  you  not,  one  special 
mine  as  a  tj-pical  example,  "  The  Bonanza  King  "  ? — 
As  an  example  of  a  deep  mine,  a  mine  520  feet  deep. 

1255.  Then  would  that  represent  what  I  am 
describing  as  the  mine  of  least  fertility,  by  which  1  do 
not  mean  the  mine  producing  the  least  rich  ores,  but 
the  mine  in  which  the  cost  of  extracting  a  certain 
amount  of  silver  in  the  rough  was  the  greatest  ? — 
Well  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  best  mine  concerning 
which  I  could  obtain  evidence  as  to  cost.  I  should 
not  like  to  say  that  it  was  an  ideal  mine  for  my  par- 
pose,  but  I  was  unable  to  get  other  details. 

1256.  Do  you  imagine  that  mines  of  greater  diffi- 
culty of  working  still  pay  ? — ^No  doubt ;  but  this  is  a 
fairly  typical  case.  But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  timt 
mines  of  greater  difficulty  would  pay. 

1257.  And  on  one  side,  therefore,  of  this  mine  there 
is  a  large  number  of  mines  more  difficult  to  work,  and 
on  the  other  side  there  is  a  large  number  of  mines  less 
difficult  to  work  ? — Certainly ;  many  less  difficult  and 
some  more  difficult. 

1258.  So  that  this  does  not  represent  the  average 
mine ;  .it  is  more  towards  the  difficult  end  of  the  scale  ? 
— It  approaches  the  difficult  end  of  the  scale  probably 
on  account  of  its  depth  and  the  difficulty  of  haulage. 

1259.  But  you  have  compared  the  results  obtained 
by  comparison  of  the  working  of  this  mioe  with  that 
of  a  large  number  of  other  mines  mentioned  by  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  ? — I  have. 

1260.  And  the  conclusion  you  have  come  to  is 
based  op  a  comparison  of  all  these  different  examples  ? 
—Yes. 

1261.  You  say  that  it  would  appear  reasonable  to 
accept  the  results  deduced  from  the  working  of  this 
mine  as  representing  approximately  the  average  rich- 
ness of  the  ore  treated  and  the  cost  of  mining  and 
milling  ? — Yes  ;  the  cost  of  mining  and  milling,  bat 
not  the  average  richness. 

1262.  That  is  not  perfectly  consistent  is  it  with  the 
statement  you  have  just  made,  that  this  mine  was 
nearer  the  more  difficult  end  of  the  scale  ? — I  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  I  thought  it  was  not  fairly  typical, 
but,  on  the  whole,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  it 
leant  towards  the  difficult  rather  than  the  easy  side. 

1263.  But  on  the  whole  you  are  of  opinion  that  it 
does  not  so  far  diffisr  from  the  average  as  to  be  mis- 
leading if  taken  as  a  specimen  mine  ? — It  would,  I 
think,  in  no  way  vitiate  die  result. 

1264.  If  then  it  is  to  be  so  taken  as  a  typical  mine 
we  may  conclude  that  the  cost  of  extracting  silver 


from  an  American  silver  mine  amounts  to  about  1<,  an 
ounce  ? — ^Yes. 

1263.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  That  is  the  cost  on  the  spot, 
I  suppose,  not  after  bringing  it  to  the  market  ? — It 
does  not  include  transport  in  this  case. 

1266.  (The  Chairman.)  But  the  transport  of  the 
pracious  metals  is  not  a  very  heavy  item  I  imagine,  is 
it  ? — No ;  not  when  the  metal  is  actually  exported  in 
the  state  of  ingots. 

1267.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  And  is  this  ore  extracted 
on  the  spot  ? — Yes,  not  far  off,  about  two  miles  from 
the  mine. 

1268.  (  The  Chairman)  I  suppose  the  amount  of 
silver  extracted  from  silver  mines  in  Mexico  and 
South  America  is  not  now  of  very  great  relative  im- 
portance ? — I  have  given  in  table  I  the  amount  of 
silver  extracted  in  Mexico,  and.  I  have  taken  the 
year  1883  not  because  these  wei-e  really  the  latest 
figures,  but  because  it  referred  more  nearly  to  a  period 
for  which  I  could  obtain  data  as  to  cost. 

1269.  Bat  in  that  table  you  have  simply  given  the 
gross  produce  of  Mexico  and  South  America  without 
distinguishing  whether  the  silver  comes  from  silver 
mines  or  from  lead  mines  ? — In  the  case  of  Mexico  it 
would  be  mainly  from  silver  mines. 

1270.  So  that  the  amount  is  really  very  important? 
— ^Exactly,  and  the  treatment  would  be  mainly  a 
mercurial  one,  as  distinguished  from  lead  treatment. 

1271.  Is  the  method  of  getting  silver  out  of  silver 
ore  always  a  mercurial  treatment? — No.  So  called 
"  wet "  methods  are  increasing  in  importance  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  America  ;  but  the  wet  method  hardly 
applies  to  Mexico. 

1272.  Is  that  because  the  Mexicans  iiave  not  had 
the  enterprise  to  adopt  the  latest  improvement  in 
mining? — Water  and  fuel  are  very  sc!ir««,  and  the 
Mexican  ores  lend  themselves  better  to  mercurial 
treatment  than  certain  ores  in  America  which  may 
be  more  suitably  treated  by  wet  methods. 

1273.  Is  the  wet  method  much  cheaper  than  the 
mercurial  method  ? — ^No  ;  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  is  not,  but  very  few  details  have  been 
published. 

1274.  I  suppose  it  depends  on  the  amount  of  water 
on  the  spot  and  on  the  nature  of  the  ore  ? — On  the 
nature  of  the  ore  essentially.  You  would  have  to  go 
through  certain  preliminary  operations  in  order  to 
convert  ore  suitable  for  treatment  by  mercury  into  ore 
that  could  be  treated  advantageously  by  a  wet 
method. 

1275.  llie  general  conclusion  you  have  arrived  at 
therefore  is  that  the  mean  cost  by  all  these  methods 
amounts  to  abbut  1«.  Bd.  ? — I  do,  but  I  should  like  to 
add  that  I  think  it  is  the  mean  of  successful  mining 
and  metallurgy. 

1276.  You  have  arrived  at  the  mean  simply  by 
taking  the  mean  of  the  cost  of  the  four  operations  ?— 
Yes. 

1277.  That  is  to  say  the  mean  of  2^d.,  2s.,  l».  llrf., 
and  1«.  5d.  ? — Multiplying  by  the  amounts  which 
I  have  assumed  to  be  produced  by  the  respective 
processes. 

1278.  In  getting  your  average  you  have  taken 
notice  not  merely  of  the  cost  entailed  by  each  process, 
but  also  of  the  relative  amount  of  silver  which  each 
process  produces  ? — I  have.  Always  assuming  that  it 
is  justifiable  to  refer  to  the  total  amount  produced, 
the  actual  cost  adopted  for  each  particular  operation, 

1279.  Would  you  explain  that  qualification? — In 
the  sense  that  the  2«.,  for  instance,  might  not  apply 
to  the  whole  of  the  30,000,000  ounces  included  in 
the  second  section,  but  I  have  assimied  that  it  is 
fair  to  calculate  that  as  the  mean  cost  and  multifdy 
the  total  amount  by  it. 

1280.  In  fact,  the  1«.  8</.  is  an  average  of  certain 
averages  ? — Certainly. 

1281.  Now  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  you 
should  explain  to  the  Commission  exactly  what  yoa 
mean  by  the  cost  of  production.  There  is  a  state- 
ment that  I  find  on  the  first  page  of  yonr  memorandum 
to  the  effisct  that  the  busineh's  of  silver  mining  is  one 
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of  uncertainty  and  risk,  and  taking  one  year  with 
another  the  expenses  no  doubt  equal,  if  they  do  not 
exceed,  the  production.  You  will  observe  that  there 
is  a  certain  apparent  discrepancy  between  that  state- 
ment made  on  the  authority,  I  think,  of  Dr.  Linder- 
man,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  you  arrived,  according 
to  which  the  mean  cost  of  producing  silver  is  very 
decidedly  less  thnn  one  half  of  the  value  of  silver 
Aven  at  the  present  depressed  price  of  silver? — I 
believe  that  that  mean  cost  of  production,  as  given 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  paper,  relates  to 
BuccessFul  mining  and  metallurgy,  because  in  the  case 
of  unsuccessful  works  tiie  details  as  to  cost  are  not 
published,  and  it  is  very  dillicult  to  get  at  an  estimate 
in  the  absence  of  such  published  data. 

1282.  If  in  any  other  manufacturing  business  you 
found  that  the  cost  at  which  the  product  could  be  sold 
was  very  decidedly  more  tlum  twice  what  that  product 
cost  the  manufacturer,  you  would  immediately  anti- 
cipate that  a  vast  amount  of  capital  would  flow  to  that 
employment,  that  the  production  would  enormcusly 
increase,  and  that  that  process  of  increased  pro- 
duction would  go  on  until  the  price  fell  to  such 
a  point  that  only  the  ordinary  market  profit  was  ob- 
tained ? — I  should. 

1283.  Now  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  reason 
which,  in  your  opinion,  prevents  that  going  on  at  this 
moment  in  the  silver  industry  ?  Is  it  because,  making 
a  survey  of  the  whole  industry,  it  really  is  not  a  safe 
and  profitable  industry,  whicii  would  appear  to  be  Dr. 
Linderman's  opinion,  or  is  it  that  the  people  who 
have  these  mines  practically  find  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  what  economists  would  call  a  natural  mono- 
poly ?  I  do  not  know  that  I  made  that  clear,  it  is 
ralher  an  abstract  point,  but  it  is  tlie  root  of  the  whole 
question  really  ? — I  quite  understand.  1  do  not  know 
whether  my  leply  will  fully  answer  it.  My  impression 
is  thit  as  improved  processes  are  introduced,  and  as 
more  accurate  knowledge  is  brought  to  bear  on  mining 
operations,  you  would  ap|)roach  an  ideal  prico,  and 
that  at  present  a  great  deal  of  money  is  wasted  in 
ignorant  search,  badly  directed  search,  and  in  the 
adoption  of  ill-advised  processes. 

1284.  There  are  observers  who  maintain  that  all 
the  precious  metals  are  produced  at  a  loss  ? — Especially 
Del  Mar. 

1285.  Do  you  concur  with  that  opinion  ? — The  con- 
siderations set  forth  in  the  early  part  of  my  memorandum 
make  me  reluctant  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  point. 

1286.  Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  specu- 
lative question  raised  by  Mr.  Bagehot,  though  I  would 
ask  you  whether  it  is  not  your  opinion  that  the  fact 
that  so  much  silver  is  a  bye  product  and  is  not  the 
main  object  of  the  industry  which  produces  it,  does 
not  to  a  certain  extent  vitiate  the  brond  and  known 
doctrine  which  Mr.  Bagohot  vnry  accurately  lays 
down  ? — My  opinion  is  that  on  the  whole  the  produc- 
tion of  silver  is  profitable.  My  attention  has  been 
directed  to  a  question  asked  of  Mr.  Giifen,  No.  620, 
and  I  may  mention  that  I  entu-ely  agree  with  him. 

1287.  Would  you  read  out  the  question  ? — You 
asked  him, "  Then,  there  are  two  very  important  points 
'*  connected  with  this  branch  of  our  inquiry  which  I 
"  believe  you  are  not  prepared  to  give  us  any  infor- 
«  mation  upon.  One  is  the  total  of  the  precious 
"  metals  in  circulation  in  the  world  available  for  the 
"  world's  use,  and  the  other  is  as  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
"  duction  of  the  precious  metals."  His  answer  was : 
"  As  to  the  cost  of  production  I  can  tell  you  nothing, 
"  and  of  course  the  one  difficulty  I  should  have  in 
«  the  matter  would  be  that  if  I  were  making  the 
"  inquii  ics  I  should  like  to  know  not  merely  the  cost 
**  of  production  in  a  sort  of  average  way,  but  the 
*'  facts  as  to  the  point  to  which  you  called  the  atten- 
**  tion  of  witnesses  yesterday,  viz.,  the  cost  of  production 
"  at  which  certain  mines-  would  stop,  and  matters  of 
"  that  kind.  And  then  with  reference  to  the  cost  of 
"  production  also  it  must  be  considered  that  that  is  a 
"  thing  which  of  itself  may  be  continually  changing 
"  Just  as  all  other  things  are  changiug.  li  you  have 
"  a  rise  in  wagra  in  one  locality,  that  raises  the  cost  of 


"  production,  and  if  you  have  a  fall  in  wages,  the  cost  -Prof.  Roberts 
"  may  fall;  and  you  have  always  to  consider  that  the  -AvttenyF.U.S. 
"  whole  thing  is  changing, — ^you  may  have  a   mine     „  nwTTssfi 

"  which  is  always  losing  one  day,  and  if  you  put  a      __| f* 

"  better  man.)gur  over  it,  it  may  be  making  a  profic.'* 
I  entirely  concur  in  that  answer,  and  I  am  fully 
conscious  of  the  difficulty,  but  I  think  I  have  arrived 
at  a  probable  approximation  to  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  case  of  the  successful  mining  and  metallurgy  of 
silver. 

1288.  Then  ifDr.  Linderman's  observations  be  just, 
it  is  not  because  mining  operations  in  actual  work 
are  otherwise  than  profitable,  but  because  such  a  vast 
amount  of  money  is  wasted  in  the  preliminary  stages 
before  you  can  say  that  the  mine  is  a  going  concern  ? 
— Yes,  and  in  the  ill-advised  search  for  the  precious 
metals. 

1289.  In  this  estimated  average  cost  of  1«.  8<f.  you 
make  no  allowance  I  understand  for  interest  on  capital  ? 
—No. 

1290.  Or  the  cost  of  buying  the  land  ?— No.  I 
have  been  quite  unable  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  on 
that  point. 

1291.  You  can  give  no  estimate  as  to  the  prelimi- 
nary charges  ? — I  could  not  attempt  to  make  any 
estimate,  because  money  may  be  given  for  a  mine, 
and  that  may  be  wasted,  .and  then  another  company 
may  come  to  work  the  mine,  and  you  cannot  say  what 
has  become  of  the  original  cost  at  all.  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  far  the  initial  cost  should  be  brought  to 
account  ut  all. 

1292.  And  I  suppose  the  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  mine  must  vary  according  to  the  depth 
to  which  you  would  have  to  go  before  you  reached 
the  rich  ore,  and  according  to  other  local  circumstances, 
about  which  no  geneial  rule  can  be  laid  down? — Pre- 
cisely ;  and  again  according  to  the  particular  favour 
with  which  the  mine  is  viewed  in  commercial  circles. 

1293.  Then  apnrt  from  the  cost  of  sinking  the  shaft 
and  other  expenditure  of  that  kind,  is  the  actual 
capital  required  for  carrying  on  a  mine  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  output  ? — No,  not  when  the  actual 
works  intended  to  open  up  the  mine  are  complete 
and  working  satisfactorily. 

1294.  To  put  the  same  question  in  another  form, 
can  yon  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  relation  that  what 
economists  call  the  fixed  capital  bears  to  the  circula- 
ting capital  in  working  a  mine  ? — Not  at  the  moment. 
That  is  a  question  rather  for  the  miner  than  the 
metallurgist,  and  1  have  examined  this  mainly  from 
the  metallurgist's  point  of  riew. 

1295.  But  you  will  observe  it  has  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  your  conclusions,  because  when  you 
say  that  it  costs  so  much  to  produce  sUvor,  1  suppose 
you  include  a  fair  interest  on  the  circulating  capital, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  wages  and  so  on  ? — I  have  in- 
cluded the  mining  charges. 

1 296.  Bnt  by  the  mining  charges  you  do  not  mean 
charges  of  fixed  capital,  but  current  expenditure? — 
Yes. 

1297.  {Sir  T.Farrer.)  Wben  you  say  fixed  capitol, 
do  you  mean  steam  engines  and  boring  ? — All  fixed 
plant.   Boring  for  mere  exploration  is  not  included. 

1298.  (  The  Chairman.)  That  would  be  included  in 
my  calculation ;  not  mere  exploration,  not  mere  pro- 
specting, is  that  not  the  technical  term  ? — Prospecting 
generally  i-efers  to  a  new  district. 

1299.  {Mr.  Houldsworth.)  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  you  take  interest  as  one  of  those  charges  ? 
— No,  not  interest  on  fixed  capital.  Such  interest  as 
would  apply  to  capital  employed  in  plant  connected 
with  the  mine  or  works  should  be  included,  and  a  fair 
allowance  is  made  for  it. 

1300.  (Mr.  Birch.)  That  is  in  arriving  at  the  prices 
you  have  stated  ? — Precisely. 

1301.  {The  Chairman.)  But  how  is  it  under  those 
circumstances  that  there  is  not  an  enormous  augmen- 
tation in  the  production  of  silver  if  yon  can  sell  it  at 
4«.  the  ounce,  and  if  you  can  produce  it  out  of  the 
silver  mines  at  1*.  5d.  under  class  4  ?  You  would 
naturally  expect  that  a  trade  so  obviously  profitable 
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would  be  one  to  which  an  enormous  amount  of  capital 
would  flow,  and  that  that  would  lead  to  an  enormous 
augmentation  of  production  ? — Well,  I  am  afraid  I  can 
add  nothing  on  this  point  to  my  answer  that  mj 
figures  only  relate  to  succes.sful  operations,  not  to 
failures. 

1302.  You  think  it  is  not  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
practically  the  happy  posses-sors  of  rich  8ilr.er  mines 
are  really  monopolists  ? — That  is  on  economic  ques- 
tion. I  can  hardly  answer  that  question  without 
giving  it  more  attention. 

1303.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  But  is  it  not  the  case 
that  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  is  employed,  and 
that  the  return  for  that  capital  is  comparatively  small  ? 
—Yes. 

1304.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
amount  of  silver  ore  from  successful  mines  is  limited  ? 
—Yes. 

1305.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  Yon  cannot  expand  the  silver 
mining  industry  unliniitedly ;  it  is  limited  by  the 
number  of  mines  discovered  ? — ^Yes. 

1306.  {The  Chairman.)  In  that  case  the  happy 
owners  of  the  mines  are  practically  in  the  possession 
of  a  monopoly  ? — In  one  sense  they  are. 

1307.  {3/r.  Cohen.)  In  the  sense  that  the  supply 
is  limited  ? — Yes.  You  cannot  expand  it  indefinitely. 

1308.  {The  Chairman.)  Let  me  put  the  case  in  this 
way.  If  coal  were  suddenly  to  double  in  valuo  you 
would  practically  have  an  enormous  influx  of  capital 
into  the  mining  industry.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  mines  you  could  open  and  the  amount  of 
coal  you  could  raise  for  a  certain  period  ? — The  limits 
would  be  very  wide. 

1309.  But  silver  mining,  I  understand,  is  not  in  that 
condition  ? — Certainly  not ;  it  differs  very  widely  from 
the  de))osit3  of  coal  or  even  of  ironstone,  which  are 
bedded  as  distinguished  from  vein  deposits. 

1310.  Those  who  have  the  luck  to  find  mines  make 
a  very  big  profit,  but  practically  their  profit  is  not  inter- 
fered with  by  excessive  production  simply  because  they 
have  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  silver  mines? — Yes, 
in  that  sense  a  limited  stock. 

1311.  ((Sir  T.  farrer.)  And  somo  persons  have 
made  very  great  fortunes  V>y  silver  mines  ? — Yes  ; 
undoubtedly. 

1312.  {The  Chairman.)  So  that  if  we  could  imagine 
that  silver  doubli'd  in  value,  the  araoont  of  silver 
raised  would  not  necessarily  augment  in  anything 
like  that  proportion  ? — No,  not  necessarily. 

1313.  The  profits  of  those  who  own  silver  mines 
would  increase  enormously  ? — Yes. 

1314.  But  practically  the  amount  of  silver  thrown 
upon  the  markets  of  the  world  would  not  probably  be 
very  greatly  increased  ?  —  Possibly  not,  but  the 
question  is  very  complicated. 

1315.  {Sir  T.  Faner:)  Is  it  the  case  that  there  area 
number  of  silver  mines  not  being  worked  at  present 
which,  if  the  price  of  silver  were  doubled,  would  come 
into  operation  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  no  dila  as  to  the 
number  of  mines,  but  no  doubt  there  arc  very  many 
in  the  Western  States. 

1316.  {The  Chairman.)  But  still  you  are  of  opinion 
that  though  new  mines  would  undoubtedly  be  worked 
which  are  now  neglected,  the  quantity  produced  from 
them  would  not  be  very  important  ? — They  would  be 
essentially  poorer  mines  that,  owing  to  unfavourable 
circumstances,  are  now  not  working.  A  mine  in 
California  occurs  to  me  firom  which  ore  containing  50 
ounces  to  the  ton  is  simply  stored,  while  richer  ore, 
up  to  100  ounces,  is  worked.  In  such  a  case  the 
additional  quantity  produced  would  probably  be  very 
important. 

1317.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  Of  course  that  does  not  include 
new  discoveiies  ? — By  no  means. 

1318.  (  The  Chairman.)  I  do  not  know  whether  as 
a  metallurgist  you  have  directed  your  attention  to  the 
probability  of  large  new  discoveries  being  made? — 
No.  That  again  is  rather  a  question  for  the  miner  than 
the  motullurgist.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  great  discoveries  in  the  Western  States ;  there 
is  much  speculation  in  the  San  Francisco  market  at 


this  very  period,  based  on  rumours  the  truth  of  which 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  that  the  Comstock  is 
open  again. 

1319.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  there  any  knowledge 
existing  as  to  the  comparative  probability  of  the  in- 
crease iu  the  production  of  gold,  and  the  increase  in 
the  production  of  silver  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  lai^  supply  of 
gold  from  Africa,  but  1  do  not  know  whether  that  bears 
on  your  question. 

1320.  ( The  Chairman.)  Is  that  a  question  on  which 
you  have  made  independent  investigations  ? — No,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  tliis  inquiry. 

1321.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  These  successful  silver 
mines,  as  a  rule,  afler  a  time  get  worked  out  ? — Yes. 

1322.  So  that  the  whole  capital  spent  on  them  would 
have  to  be  spread  over  the  production  ? — Precisely. 

1323.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  I  notice  that  you  estimate  the 
production  of  silver  at  88,000,000  onnces.  Have  you 
seen  this  book  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck  ? — Yes  ;  I  have.  I 
have  taken  the  amount  of  silver  produced  in  1 833  merely 
because  it  refers  to  a  period  for  which  I  could  obtain 
data  as  to  cost  of  production. 

1824.  Ton  know  Mr.  Soetbeer's  figures  ? — I  know 
them,  of  course. 

1325.  He  estimates  the  production  for  the  same 
year  at  101,000,000  ounces  ? — The  iignres  I  give  are 
taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  American 
-Mint ;  they  represent  fine  silver,  and  nearly  correspond 
witk  Mr.  Soetbeer's  figures  expressing  standard  silver. 

1326.  You  estimate  the  cost  of  production  at  1».  6</. 
an  ounce,  the  average  throughout  the  world.  Mr. 
Pixley,  when  he  gave  evidence  the  other  day,  esti- 
mated it  at  3«.  Qd.  I  suppose  the  difference  allows  for 
interest  un  capital,  those  charges  that  the  Chairman 
has  alluded  to  ? — My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Pixley 
refers  only  to  some  limited  areas  in  Mexico. 

1827.  (7%c  Chairman.)  Doyouthinkyoucouldfranio 
a  document  on  parallel  lines  with  this  dealing  with 
gold  ? — I  will  do  anything  the  Commission  wish  mo 
to  do.  In  fact  I  had  begun  such  an  inquiry  already. 
It  will  be  more  difficult  because  the  mining  of  gold  is 
complicated,  and  the  metallurgy  comparatively  simple, 
but  i  will  do  whatever  I  can. 

1328.  {Mr.  Cohen!)  You  have  brought  out  facts 
which  are  very  important  as  regards  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  siver,  and  as  regards  the  field  of  the 
production  of  silver,  both  of  which  have  an  important 
bearing  on  our  inquiry,  and  the  same  princiides  would 
apply  to  gold  ? — Yes.     They  would  to  some  extent. 

1329.  {The  Chairman.)  Undoubtedly  it  is  most 
important  for  our  investigation  that  we  should  have 
the  facts  as  regards  gold  ? — I  might  just  say,  as  indi- 
cating the  kind  of  difficulty  to  be  encountered,  that,  in 
the  case  of  gold  washed  out  of  gravel,  one  pait  in  a 
million  will  pay  to  extract.  If  on  the  other  hand  hard 
quartz  has  to  be  crushed  a  rich  deposit  may  be  un- 
profitable. The  cost  depends  so  much  on  the 
difficulties  attending  the  mining  and  the  mechanical 
preparation  of  the  ore. 

1330.  But  is  not  the  process  of  washing  one  which 
is  only  possible  in  the  very  early  discoveries  of  gold  ? 
— By  no  means. 

1331.  Afler  you  have  done  the  sm-face  washing  you 
have  to  resort  to  quartz  ? — Not  if  you  take  the  case  of 
"  hydraulicing,"  as  the  Americans  call  it  in  California, 
where  you  have  huge  masses  of  earth  and  rock  washed 
down  by  hydraulic  power.  In  such  cases  a  very  small 
per-centage  of  gold  will  pay  to  extract. 

1332.  {Mr.  Fremantk.)  if  you  would  look  at  page 
3  of  your  memorandum,  you  will  see  that  in  the 
second  paragraph  you  mention  the  cost  of  the  Horn 
Silver  Mining  Company  in  Utah.  I  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  tell  us  what  the  annual  outturn  of 
that  Company  was? — Speaking  more  or  less  from 
memory,  that  is  a  very  importunt  mining  company, 
and  their  outturn  amounted  to  1,400,000  ounces;  at 
any  rate,  these  are  very  large  and  important  works. 

1333.  And  at  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany which  is  alluded  to  shortly  afterwards,  was  that 
a  large  amount  ? — That  was  not  so  important  as  the- 
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Other,  but  it  dealt  with  some  500,000  ounces  of  diver 
containing  gold. 

1334.  Have  you  seen  anj  statistics  or  papers  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Norman  on  the  subject  of  the  cost  of 
production? — Yes;  I  have  seen  a  great  number  of 
papers.  Mr.  Norman  has  devoted  nn  immense 
amount  of  time  to  the  investigation,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  inquiry  I  cannot  quite  accept  his  figures, 
because  he  has  not  in  my  opinion  taken  the  averages 
quite  correctly.  Comparing  the  yields  of  gold  and 
silver  ores  he  gets  at  a  ratio  of  J  34  parts  of  silver 
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to  one  of  gold  from  calculations  of  his  owu,  and  a  Pri^-  Jtoberu 
proportion  of  63  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold  as  the  ^y*t«ii,F.tt.S. 
result  of  infom.ation  obtained  from  Mr.  Buchanan, 
President  of  the  Colorado  Silver  Alliance. 

1335.  What  would  be  the  deduction  that  you  would 
draw  from  the  whole  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
the  production  of  silver  ? — ^It  seems  to  me  safe  to 
conclude  that  as  silver  falls  in  price,  and  as  the 
less  successful,  less  well  managed  mines  are  closed, 
you  would  tend  to  approach  more  nearly  to  these 
somewhat  ideal  prices. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  J.  W.  BiBCH  examined. 


1336.  (T/ie  Chairman.)  A  good  many  questions  havo 
come  up  in  ihe  course  of  examination  of  other  wit- 
nesses en  which,  as  an  ex-Grovemor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  you  can  give  us  information ;  and  the  first 
question  I  should  like  to  ask  you  relates  to  the  economy 
of  the  precious  metals  through  an  extension  of  banking 
facilities.  Could  yon  tell  us  anything  either  in  addi- 
tion to  or  as  qualifying  some  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Gifien  on  that  subject,  with  regard  to  the  extension  of 
banking  facilities  ? — ^A  return  which  1  produce  shows 
a  great  extension  of  banks  within  the  last  20  years. 
This  extension .  has  chiefly  been  in  the  direction  of 
branches  and  sub-branches  in  districts  not  formerly 
occupied.  In  1865  the  total  number  of  branch  offices 
in  En^nd,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands 
was  2,417  ;  in  1885  it  was  3,886,  showing  an  increase 
of  1,469 ;  and  banking  facilities  have  thus  been  brought 
to  persons  of  moderate  means,  small  shopkeepers,  far- 
mers, and  others  whose  transactions  were  formerly 
carried  out  in  cash.  Thus,  small  cheques  take  the 
place  of  coin  in  numerous  instances.  I  notice  that 
wliere  my  own  bailiff  formerly  paid  in  money  for 
sheep  or  produce  he  now  brings  a  good  many  small 
clieques.  The  system  of  country  clearing  amongst 
bankers  facilitates  the  use  of  cheques  for  the  trans- 
mission of  small  amounts.  Whore  the  recipients  keep 
banking  accounts  these  return  quickly,  but  where 
they  do  not,  the  cheque  is  often  paid  away  again,  and 
may  be  used  instead  of  coin  in  more  than  one  trans- 
action. Probably  the  use  of  postal  orders,  in  itself  a 
species  of  banking,  to  some  extent  also  economises 
the  use  of  coin.  These  notes  have  now  attained  an 
issue  of  about  100,000  a  day.  Some  time  ago  the 
Bank  of  England  obtained  a  very  large  economy  of 
notes  by  the  establishment  of  a  cotton  clearing  in 
Liverpool.  The  economy  in  notes  was  something  like 
150,000/.  a  week. 

1337.  1  suppose  that  some  of  these  branch  banks 
supply  bankmg  facilities  in  towns  where  banking 
facilities  already  existed  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  competition 
-which  may  afiect  the  profits  of  banks,  but  which  does 
not  affect  any  saving  in  currency  ? — It  saves  to  this 
extent,  that  formerly  in  country  shops  they  kept  a 
certain  amount  in  their  tills,  but  now  they  pay  it  at 
ouce  into  tho  bank  if  there  is  one.  In  some  places 
they  have  a  bank  open  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a 
week,  and  in  others  they  have  established  a  regular 
branch.  The  monev  in  the  neighljourhood  is  thus 
drawn  in,  and  tl)cn  it  is  transmitted  to  the  head  estab- 
lishment in  London,  and  goes  immediately  into  employ- 
ment. 

1338.  But  let  us  suppose  that  in  some  country  town 
there  is  already  established  a  branch  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  and  that  the  London  and 
County  Bank  subsequently  put  a  branch  of  their  own 
there ;  that  may  affect  the  profits  of  the  two  banks 
respectively,  but  it  does  not  add  materially  to  the  bank- 
ing facilities  of  the  cooununity  in  that  town  ? — No ; 
therefore  I  am  referring  more  especially  to  small 
places  nrhere  there  were  formerly  no  banks  at  all. 
Now  yon  have  these  sub-branches  opening  everywhere, 
all  ever  the  country. 

1339.  But  this  increase   of    1,469  banks    is    not 


solely  in  places  where  there  were  no  banking  &cilitie8 
before  ? — Certainly  not. 

1340.  Some  of  them  are  in  places  where  banks  were 
previously  established  ? — Yes ;  and  in  such  places  the 
effect  would  to  a  certain  extent  be,'as  you  said,  to 
draw   business  from   the  one  to  the  other,  stimulate 

.opposition,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  banking. 

1341.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  limit  has  now 
been  reached,  or  nearly  reached,  of  the  extension  of 
banking  facilities  ? — I  never  like  to  prophesy.  I  think 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  Various  means  are  cropping 
up  for  economising  money,  and  a  great  deal  is  econo- 
mised by  simple  transfer;  you  cannot  tell  to  what 
extent. 

1342.  You  heard  a  witness  yesterday  explain  to  us 
that,  in  his  opinion,  telegraphic  transfers  saved  the 
use  of  currency  less  than  bills  of  exchange  ? — What  he 
stated,  I  think,  was  that  these  telegraphic  transfers 
obliged  people  to  keep  larger  balances  than  they  kept 
formerly.  That  was  the  commercial  way  in  wMch  he 
put  it,  and  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
people  do  not  keep  their  money  in  their  tills,  and  that 
they  keep  it  generally  with  brokers  or  bankers  at 
what  we  coll  "  at  call."  When  a  party  has  advice  of  a 
telegraphic  transfei',  he  immediately  calls  in  the  sum 
requisite,  and  passes  it  to  his  account  at  his  bankers  to 
meet  the  payment.  The  money  so  paid  fh  passes 
again  into  use,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  operations 
are  balanced. 

1343.  But  still  you  would  admit  that  the  witness 
was  stccurate  when  he  said  that  a  bill  of  exchange 
requires  no  cosh  to  back  it,  but  that  a  ^egi-aphic 
transfer  does.  Whether  that  cash  be  "  at  am  "  or  not, 
it  must  be  there  ? — No,  I  ,do  not  think  so,  l>ecau8e 
whetlier  a  bill  has  a  month  to  run  or  three  months 
to  run,  its  day  of  payment  arrives  just  the  same  as 
with  the  transfer ;  it  is  only  a  payment  deferred,  for 
which  provision  has  to  be  mode.  It  operates  in 
another  way,  that  there  are  not  so  many  bills  offering 
to  discount  as  there  were  before. 

1344.  Do  you  think  that  in  great  commercial  cities 
any  further  saving  of  coin  is  possible  ? — This  depends 
upon  various  circumstances. 

1345.  So  that  the  whole  saving  that  we  must  look 
to  in  England  consbts  in  the  extension  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  a  machinery  already  used  in  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  elsewhere  ? — There  appears  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinarily small  amount  of  coin  current  in  all  our 
large  towns  compared  with  the  lai^e  sum  of  our 
operations.  Hardly  anybody  carries  any  considerable 
amount  of  money  in  their  pockets.  If  you  look  round 
the  table  we  shall  probably  be  found  with  very  little 
cash  in  our  pockets  because  we  have  got  our  cheque 
books  by  which  we  can  draw  what  we  want 

1346.  And  that  process  of  economising  coin  can  go 
practically  no  further  than  it  has  already  gone  ?— You 
cannot  tell.  I  think  we  see  year  by  year  that  the 
economising  has  gone  on  increasing  on  a  par  with 
the  increase  of  the  population. 

1347.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  in- 
formation which  you  could  give  us  with  regard  to  tho 
extension  of  banking  facilities  in  other  countries  than 
England? — No,  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  public 
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evidence  ;  but  between  this  and  when  we  meet  again 
I  shall  put  that  in  training  to  see  what  I  can  do. 
It  is  a  veiy  complicated  inquiry. 

1348.  Have  you  any  information  that  you  u>uld 
give  us  as  to  the  total  stock  of  gold  in  this  country  in 
the  form  of  current  ? — Various  estimates,  you  know, 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Miller,  a 
former'chief  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  made 
inquiries  some  years  ago,  and  the  late  ProfeMor 
Jevons  subsequently  made  an  estimate,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  tr}  and  get  further  information  on  this 
head.  It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  accu- 
rate information,  but  possibly  an  approximate  estimate 
might  be  arrived  at  through  information  at  the 
various  banks.  At  all  events  an  attempt  might  be 
made  in  die  same  way  as  Dr.  Soetbeer  sought  informa- 
tion ;  and  as  regards  England  we  have  mure  command 
over  the  sources  of  information  than  he  had,  and  we 
should  not  rest  content  without  an  attempt.  The 
Bankers'  Institute  being  in  correspondence  with  all 
the  bankers  in  the  kingdom  might  lend  valuable 
assistance,  and  I  produce  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
(he  president,  Mr.  Tritton,  tendering  the  services  of 
the  institution. 

1349.  You  are  aware  that  one  of  the  points  brought 
very  prominently  before  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  the  drain  made  upon  the  gold  resources  of  the 
worid  by  the  alteration  of  the  Italian  coinage  from  a 
silver  to  a  gold  standard.  In  order  to  carry  out  that 
operation  gold  necessarily  poured  into  Italy  between 
the  years  188 1  and  1883.     Have  you  any  information 

'  to  give  us  as  to  the  source  from  which  this  gold  was 
derived  ? — Yes  ;  I  produce  a  statement  which  was  fur- 
nished to  me  by  Messre.  Hambro,  the  contractors  for 
the  loan,  showing  the  form  in  which  the  gold  was 
■npplied,  and  from  whence  it  came.    {^See  Appendix.) 

1350.  Can  you  tell  us  in  a  few  words  the  soui'ces 
from  which  it  came  ?  — 104,000,000  lire  came  from 
England  ;  Italy  itself  furnished  l05,OtX),000  lire ;  the 
greater  portion  apparently  from  coin,  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of  new  gold. 

1351.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  ihe  amount  that 
came  from  Italy  was  dravm  from  hoards  ? — ^I  should 
think  so  to  a  great  extent. 

1352.  But  you  have  no  evidence  of  that? — No 
absolute  evidence. 

1358.  The  rest  of  it  was  drawn  simply  from  the 
gold  circulation  of  other  countries  ? — Principally  from 
Uie  gold  circulation  of  other  countries.  I  see  that 
AnstraliaMbly  supplied  about  10,000,000  of  lire. 

1354.  Have  you  any  information  of  a  corresponding 
kind  to  give  us  with  regard  to  G«rmcny  ? — ^No ;  but 
from  inquiries  I  have  made  amongst  men  who  ought 
to  know  something  about  it,  they  seem  to  be  of 
opinion  that  about  two-thirds  of  that  gold  was  from 
French  hoards ;  and  in  illustration  of  that  1  heard  this 
of  one  of  the  leading  French  bankers,  who  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Paris  left  Paris  to  go  and  look  at  his 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  went  up  to  one  of 
the  peasants  and  told  him  that  he  was  just  come  out 
to  look  after  affairs,  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  pay 
his  people  their  wages,  but  he  had  no  money  disposal 
under  the  circumstances.  The  peasant  said :  "  If  40,000 
"  francs  are  any  good  to  you  I  have  got  them  in  a 
**  stocking  under  my  bed,  and  I  will  go  and  fetch 
"  them,"  and  he  went  and  fetched  them,  and  they 
were  in  gold  coin.  The  French  by  their  system  of 
issuing  rentes  at  what  appeared  to  be  a  low  price,  and 
giving  the  advantage  to  people  M'ho  applied  for  five 
franc  rentes,  attracted  these  hoards,  and  these  people 
rushed  in  with  their  money  and  got  the  allotments 
partly  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  premium.  I  think  a 
great  deal  came  in  in  that  way. 

1355.  But  there  was  no  special  advantage  given  to 
the  owners  of  hoards  by  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
Oovernmc-nt  ?  —  Yes.  These  hoards  are  generally 
held  by  small  people  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
French  Government  gave  to  everybody  who  sub- 
scribed for  five  franc  rentes  in  preference  to  those  who 
subscribed  for  100. 

135(i.  You  will  notice  that  the  point  is  one  of  vital 


importance  to  our  inquiry,  because  one  of  the  points 
strongly  brought  before  us  is  that  the  appreciation 
of  gold  is  very  largely  due  to  the  strain  made  upon 
the  gold  resources  of  the  world  by  the  introduction  of 
a  gold  currency  into  Germtiny ;  but  if  two-thirds  of 
that  carrency  were  drawn  from  hoards,  or  in  other 
words  practically  came  from  an  entirely  fresh  supply, 
that  argument  to  a  great  extent  falls  to  the  ground  ? 
—Yes. 

1357.  Could  you  therefore  put  us  in  the  way  of 
getting  authentic  evidence  or  further  evidence  on  that 
point  ? — Well,  I  will  do  my  best. 

1358.  Then  without  having  made  any  very  close 
investigation  yourself  on  the  point,  you  are  still  con- 
vinced, after  conversing  with  competent  authorities, 
that  more  than  one  half  of  the  80,000,000/.  required 
for  Glermany  was  drawn  from  hoards,  and  not  from 
the  circulation  of  the  world  ? — Well,  as  far  as  the 
circulation  of  the  hoards  goes,  it  was  cash,  and  it 
would  appear  to  be  circulation,  but  it  was  not  in 
regular  circulation  because  it  was  locked  up,  and 
these  people  would  only  use  it  when  they  required  it. 

1369.  Then  you  would  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  hoards  of  the  French  peasants  and  the  hoards  of 
which  we  were  told  yesterday  in  India,  which  practi- 
cally are  quite  removed  from  circulation  ? — That  is  a 
very  difficult  point  to  arrive  at.  A  man  may  have  a 
large  sum  of  money  locked  up  in  his  house  in  coin, 
hardly  with  the  intention  of  hoarding  it,  but  still 
keeping  it  out  of  circulation ;  whereas  in  India  they 
lock  it  up  with  the  intention  of  hoarding  it,  and  no 
other  intention.    The  effect  is  the  same  for  the  time. 

1360.  But  still  if  this  money  had  practically  beea 
withdrawn  for  many  years  from  circulation,  and  if  it 
would  not  have  come  into  circulation  again  but  for 
the  alteration  of  the  German  currency,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  argument,  we  may  consider  those  hoards 
as  hoards  in  the  full  sense  oi  the  term  ?  —  Yes,  I 
think  so. 

.  1361.  (Mr.  Hbuldsworth.)  The  point  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  your  information,  one  half  of  the  amount  re- 
quired did  not  come  from  new  productions  of  mines  ?— 
No. 

1362.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  I  suppose  you  would  agree 
that  the  amount  of  circulation  in  the  United  King-  . 
dom  practically  remains  almost  unaltered  throughout 
the  year  with  the  usual  inflations  at  the  end  of  the 
quarterly  periods.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circula- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom  is  about  25,000,000/.  ? — 
Yes,  but  that  might  vary  under  many  circumstances. 

1368.  It  does  not  vary  materially  from  year  to 
year  ?—  It  does  not  vary  very  materially. 

1364.  What  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  this,  that  any 
addition  to  the  circulation  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
not  likely  to  take  place  when  you  find  that  the 
variation  in  the  note  issue  is  perhaps  not  more  thaa 
2,000,000/.  or  3,000,000/.  in  the  course  of  any  one 
year  ;  that  you  are  not  likely  to  have  any  circum- 
stances that  require  or  call  for  any  large  alteration 
in  the  circulation  of  the  precious  metals  ? — I  should 
not  think  so,  but  I  should  not  like  to  answer  this 
without  a  little  consideration. 

1365.  If  you  put  out  more  notes  you  displace 
metals,  and  i  you  call  in  metals  you  require  notes  to 
take  their  place  P — Yes,  as  a  rule,  you  would. 

1366.  {The Chairman.)  I  think  as  we  are  discussing 
hoards  it  would  be  convenient  if  I  were  to  ask  you  a 
question  with  regard  to  a  reply  given  by  Mr.  Giffen 
as  to  the  effect  of  raising  the  rate  of  discount  on  the 
supplies  of  gold  in  the  country.  Mr.  Giffen  stated 
that  he  was  rather  inclined  to  think  that  raising  the 
rate  of  discount  above  a  certain  point  tends  not  merely 
to  attract  gold  from  foreign  countries  where  the  rate 
of  interest  was  lower,  but  also  to  attract  gold  from 
hoards  in  this  country  itself? — If  I  recollect  lightly  he 
did  not  state  that  as  a  positive  opinion,  but  as  a  conjec- 
ture which  he  thought  was  rather  plausible .  There  are 
various  circumstances  connected  with  this  question. 
In  the  spring  and  again  in  the  autumn  there  is  a  flow 
of  gold  from  the  Bank  to  Seotlaud,  Ireland,  and  the 
provinces,  but  wecui  calculate  more  or  less  when  it  will 
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return,  and,  therefore,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
we  do  not  attempt  to  check  this  outflow  by  raising 
the  rate  of  discount ;  but  if  simultaneously  with  this 
drain,  and  on  a  low  reserve,  we  find  the  foreign  ex- 
changes against  us,  we  endeavour  to  check  the  foreign 
demand  for  which  perhaps  a  rise  of  ^  p<'r  cent,  will 
suffice;  and  this  extra  ^  per  cent,  acts  also  as  a 
pressure  to  draw  back  as  early  as  possible  the  amounts 
I  refer  to  as  going  down  to  the  provinces  in  the  usual 
way.  At  other  times  the  rates  of  interest  are  high  in 
the  countries  from  which  we  expect  to  draw  gold, 
and  we  have  to  ruse  our  rate  until  the  object  is 
achieved.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Giffen  said 
about  attacking  the  hoards,  what  I  suppose  he  has 
not  seen  quite  clearly  is  this,  that  nt  times  money  is 
absolutely  unlendable  by  the  brokers  in  London.  You 
cannot  get  even  ^  per  cent,  per  annum  for  your  money. 
Then  the  bankers,  I  imagine,  would  leave  their  money 
in  the  country,  not  to  have  the  expense  of  sending  to 
London.  A  considerable  sum  might  thus  accumulate. 
Another  ^  per  cent,  or  1  per  cent,  makes  money  lend- 
able  to  the  brokers,  and  then  the  bankers  of  the  country 
send  it  up  to  employ  it.  At  times  you  see  quoted  in 
the  papers  the  Bank  rate  as  2  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent., 
but  the  real  rate  may  be  1  per  cent,  at  which  people 
are  discounting  bills,  and  the -brokers  will  not  take 
money  sometimes  at  any  price,  ft  remains  in  the 
country,  not  to  have  the  expense  of  sending  it  up  to 
London,  and  a  very  small  amount  in  each  bank  would 
produce  a  large  amount  in  the  aggregate. 

1367.  Your  view  is  not  that  the  hoards  «a«  touched, 
but  that  the  reserves  of  the  country  banks  are  affected  ? 
— Yes,  I  do  not  believe  in  English  private  hoards. 

1368.  {Mr.  HouldsvBorth.)  Mr.  Giffen  specially 
mentioned  that  when  the  rate  got  up  to  a  very  high 
point,  8,  9,  or  10  per  cent.,  he  noticed  that  there 
was  a  new  flow ;  would  that  apply  to  the  banks  ? 
would  not  the  banks  send  up  their  reserves  before 
8  or  9  per  cent,  was  reached  ?  —  Naturally,  an 
exceedingly  high  rate,  might  induce  country  hankers 
to  send  up  all  they  could  lay  hands  on.  The  flow, 
when  it  gets  to  anything  like  that  is  not  so  much  from 
the  country  as  from  abroad,  because,  at  exceptionally 
high  rates,  the  Bank  of  England  affects,  or  has  done 
hitherto,  the  gold  markets  abroad,  and  bankers  abroad 
prefer  to  hold  first  class  bills  on  London ;  it  is  the  best 
security  that  they  can  hold,  because  they  know  that 
those  bills  at  maturity  will  be  paid  in  gold. 

1368a.  {The  Chairman^  To  return  from  the  question 
of  hoards  to  the  question  of  the  movement  of  gold, 
could  yon  give  us  any  particulars  as  to  the  amount 
remitted  to  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Brazil,  and  Portugal,  either  on  account  of  loans  or 
for  any  other  purpose  ? — In  the  printed  tables  you 
gave  us  the  other  day  I  was  struck  with  the  movements 
of  gold.  This  paper  that  you  have  given  us  groups 
together  South  and  Central  America,  including  Mexico, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Well,  several  of  these  countries 
are  producers  of  gold,,  to  a  m«re  or  less  limited  extent, 
while  others  are  users  of  it,  and  I  thought  it  better  to 
try  and  make  a  more  detailed  statement  to  see  what 
countries  took  gold  from  ns.  I  have  only  had  time  to 
get  these  reports  for  this  last  year,  beginning  at  the 
3l8t  of  December  1885  till  the  Ist  of  December  in  the 
present  year,  but  I  have  asked  the  Chief  Cashier  of 
the  Bank  to  make  them  out  for  a  longer  period. 
Probably  you  will  be  rather  surprised  to  see  that  the 
amount  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  these  11  months 
amounted  to  3,352,000/.  in  English  gold  coin,  to 
'B^fzA  243,000/.,  and  Portugal  1,464,000/.  It  is 
rather  an  important  feature,  yon  see,  and  you  cannot 
get  it  from  your  memorandum. 

1369.  Has  that  gold  remained  in  the  country  to 
which  it  was  sent  ? — It  remains  for  some  time.  Ap- 
parently it  goes  into  the  banks  there,  and  they  do  not 
like  to  let  it  out.  It  does  dribble  back  by  degrees, 
but  in  very  small  amounts  in  comparison  with  the 
amounts  that  go  out. 

1370.  But  would  you  consider  this  drain  as  one  of 
the  permanent  requirements  of  the  world  for  gold 
currency,  or  is  it  not  rather  to  be  classed  with  the  ebb 


and  flow  of  the  precious  meials  constantly  going  on 
between  the  civilised  countries  ? — No,  it  is  not  the  ebb 
and  flow  in  the  ordinary  sense,  because  these  exports 
are  principally  on  account  of  loans  made  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  interest  and  capital  of  these  loans  will 
either  have  to  be  paid  in  commodities  produced  by  the 
countries  or  in  the  gold  retuiued  to  this  country,  not 
at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  circulation .  Portugal 
for  some  years  has  used  our  gold  coin,  and  so  has 
Brazil  as  their  currency.  We  coin  it  for  them  gratis, 
and  they  make  use  of  our  coin.  That  is  why  I  wish 
to  point  out  the  peculiar  position  of  those  countries. 

1371.  Have  you  made  any  investigations  into  the 
amount  of  gold  coin  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — In  1877, 1  think  it  was,  the 
Bank  of  England  started  some  inquiries  with  regard  to 
that.  We  began  with  Birmingham,  and  in  Birming- 
ham we  found  that  about  10,000/.  a  week  was  used 
by  the  manu&cturers,  and  that  they  took  light  gold 
coin,  which  we  sold  to  them  at  weight.  They  knew 
exactly  the  standard,  and  it  suited  them  best  because 
they  could  take  it  in  any  quantity  they  liked.  But 
from  information  I  have  received  during  the  last  few 
days  it  would  appear  that  they  are  now  rather  taking 
to  buying  fine  bar  gold,  and  I  have  asked  the  staff  of 
the  Bank  to  make  inquiries  with  regard  to  that  and 
ascertain  what  facts  they  can,  and  I  have  also  requested 
Mr.  Tritton  to  set  the  Banking  Institute  to  work 
in  the  same  direction,  with  the  view  to  see  whether  it 
is  possible  to  come  to  anything  at  all  accurate  with 
regard  to  England  itself.     We  must  do  what  we  can. 

1372.  Have  you  noticed  that  in  recent  yeai-s,  say 
from  the  year  when  Grermany  began  to  require  gold 
for  her  coinage,  and  the  Latin  Union  ceased  to  be 
purely  bimetallic  an  alteration  in  the  English  Bank 
rate  has  not  produced  the  accustomed  effects  ? — It  has 
produced  the  same  effects. 

]  373.  There  has  been  no  difference  ? — It  may  bo 
necessary  to  raise  the  rate  higher  when  gold  is  at  a 
premium  in  the  gold  currency  countries,  as  at  the 
present  moment  happens  with  France. 

1374.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact  that  the 
country  is  using  gold  as  a  standard  which  should 
make  gold  at  a  premium  in  it,  is  there  ? — Well  there  is 
the  double  standaid  you  know  in  France,  gold  or 
silver.  You  can  pay  to  any  extent  in  gold  or  silver  ; 
the  same  you  may  in  Germany,  the  same  you  may  in 
all  these  European  countries. 

1375.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  And  to  secure  gold  you  pay 
a  little  extra ;  if  you  pay  a  little  extra  they  give  jou 
gold  ? — Yes ;  you  would  probably  obtain  it.  The 
Bank  of  Fiance  could  not  charge  you  a  premium  upon 
gold  coin,  but  upon  bar  gold,  yes. 

1 376.  (  The  Chairman.)  Can  you  give  us  the  exact 
par  of  exchange  between  England  and  other  countries 
from  which  gold  is  attracted  by  raising  our  rate  of 
exchange? — In  France  the  par  is  considered  to  be 
l/.=fcs.  25.22^(25.2215),  Berlin  l/.=marks  20.43 
(20.4294),  New  York  l/.=^4.865  (4.89). 

1377.  Can  you  give  us  the  present  rates  of  ex- 
change ? — I  think  instead  of  taking  the  par  of  exchange 
I  can  tell  you  the  specie  point,  which  is  by  far  the 
best  way.  There  axe  two  ways  of  describing  what  is 
the  par  of  exchange.  Taking  France  for  instance,  if 
you  put  the  specie  point  at  which  it  can  como  from 
Paris,  and  at  which  it  can  be  sent  from  here  to  Paris, 
it  is  best. 

1378.  I  believe  you  have  some  information  from 
private  sources  with  regard  to  the  present  circubition 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  also  of  paper  currency  in 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  ? — 
I  have  got  that  and  I  will  put  it  in,  and  the  informa- 
tion I  have  received  from  Messrs.  Rothschild.  {See 
Appendix  VII.) 

1379.  I  think  you  told  us  just  now  that  the  Bank 
of  France  was  holding  a  very  large  stock  of  gold. 
Could  yon  give  ns  any  information  as  to  the  amount, 
and  as  to  the  increase,  and  as  to  the  cause  ? — I  have 
a  statement  here  which  was  made  up  in  the  middle  of 
September,  so  I  have  not  altered  it..  On  the  1st  of 
September  the  Bank  of  France  held  54,000,000/.  of 
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jtold,  and  23,000,000/.  of  silver,  and  in  1880  she  held 
32,000,000/.  gold,  and  51,000,000/.  sUver.  (See 
A  ppendix  VII.  A.) 

1380.  The  main  point  is  that  whereas  it  was 
69,000,000/.  iu  1876  it  bank  to  32,000,000/.  four 
jears  afterwards,  and  has  risen  again  to  54,000,000/. 
Is  there  any  conclnsion  which  you  draw  from  those 
figures  ? — That  evidently  she  is  drawing  in  gold  and 
giving  out  silver  instead ;  that  she  is  apparently  to  a 
great  extent  what  we  should  call  hoarding  her  gold. 

1381.  But  the  amount  of  gold  she  holds  now  is  not 
greater  than  it  was  10  years  ago  ? — Exactly,  but  then 
look  at  it  with  regard  to  the  silver. 

1382.  Is  there  any  conclu.sion  that  you  draw  from 
that  bearing  upon  our  inquiry  ? — Simply  that  she  has 
had  no  difficulty  in  increasing  her  stock  of  gold  when 
she  (vished  it. 

1383.  But  I  suppose  you  would  not  say  that  any 
country  has  any  difficulty  in  increasing  the  stock  of 
gold  if  it  chooses  to  raise  its  rate  of  discount  ? — Oh, 
yes,  certiunly,  in  my  opinion. 

1384.  Would  this  country  have  any  difficulty  ? — 
This  country  ;  but  then  this  country  is  per  se.  Other 
countries  would  have  a  certain  power,  but  not  so  much 
as  England. 

1385.  Would  not  Germany  attract  money  if  she 
raised  her  rate? — She  would  attract  money.  A 
country  can  attract  money  as  long  as  there  is  great 
confidence  in  it,  and  it  pays  in  gold,  but  supposing 
tjtere  is  war  you  might  go  to  any  rate  and  not  be  able 
to  draw  it. 

1386.  As  long  as  there  is  peace  a  civilised  country 
would  be  always  able  to  attract  money  by  raising  the 
rate  ? — ^In  Spain  for  instance  I  do  not  think  it  would 
produce  that  efiect,  nearly  to  the  extent  I  have  indi- 
cated just  now. 

1387.  Spun  is  not  sufficiently  commercially  ad- 
vanced ;  there  is  no  great  confidence  in  her ;  no  great 
market  ? — There  is  no  great  market  for  large  stock 
exchange  operations,  which  is  worked  upon  here  as 
well  as  in  France  and  Germany.  Now  Berlin  has 
become  a  very  large  centre  of  operations,  and  so  can 
do  it. 

1388.  Is  there  any  information  that  you  could  give 
us  about  the  Spanish  currency  i-elative  to  our  inquiry  ? 
— The  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Spain  has  sent 
me  a  very  interesting  account.  It  goes  to  prove 
that  gold  is  being  replaced  by  silver,  and  out  of  the 
very  large  amount  of  gold  coin  in  Spain  during  the 
last  10  or  15  years  a  very  lai^e  portion  of  it  has 
found  its  way  into  France,  and  been  replaced  by 
silver,  although  the  balance  of  trade  would  probably 
be  in  favour  of  Spain. 

1389.  What  is  the  l^al  tender  in  Spain,  gold  or 
silver  ?■ — It  is  strictly  bimetallic,  and  it  has  not  joined 
the  Latin  Union,  and  the  Government  buys  silver  by 
tender  and  coins  it,  and  makes  a  profit. 

1390.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  It  is  a  gold  standard  country, 
practically  ? — No,  you  cau  pay  in  the  one  or  the 
other.  Both  gold  and  silver  are  legal  tender  in  Spain, 
and  at  a  fixed  rate. 

1391.  The  Government  will  receive  either  gold  or 
silver  in  taxes  ? — In  payment  of  taxes,  yes,  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 

1392.  Is  there  any  gold  in  circulation  ? — There 
used  to  be  a  good  deal,  and  there  is  some  now.     I 


was  talking  the  other  day  to  the  mandger  of  the  Rio 
Tinto  Mines,  and  he  told  me  that  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  paying  their  workmen  who  can  earn  as  much  as  a 
gold  coin,  in  gold. 

1393.  {The  Chairman.)  Is  there  not  a  free  coinage  ? 
— ^No,  no  free  coinage ;  the  Government  coins  both. 

1394.  The  Grovernment  coins  both,  but  would  they 
coin  both  in  unUmited  quantities  if  you  brought  it  ? — 
No,  they  would  not ;  they  buy  their  gold  and  they 
buy  their  silver.     It  is  simply  bimetallic. 

1395.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  I  would  ask  you  a  question  on 
a  point  that  has  not  been  touched,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  light  gold.  Do  ^ou  think  that  the  light 
gold  held  by  the  banks  constitutes  in  anyway  an  addi- 
tion to  the  items  causing  scarcity  in  this  country  ? — 
Well,  if  there  was  a  scarcity  it  would.  If  it  was  locked 
up  because  people  did  not  want  it,  it  would  not  go  into 
the  circulation. 

1396.  Tou  have  heard  the  amount  put  at  10,000,000/. 
sterling ;  would  it  be  so  much  as  that  ? — Well,  it  might 
be  a  great  deal  more. 

1397.  It  is  only  the  English  banks  that  would  lock 
it  up  because  the  Irish  and  Scotch  banks  issue 
notes? — I  do  not  think  a  very  large  amount  is  locked 
up. 

1398.  Do  you  think  that  if  1/.  notes  were  issued  it 
would  economise  the  use  of  gold,  or  simply  displace 
an  amount  of  gold,  and  have  it  sent  abroad  ? — That 
would  depend  upon  what  security  yon  gave  for  your 
1/.  notes.  If  1/.  notes  were  issued  against  gold  it 
would  economise  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  gold,  and  if 
against  securitids,  they  would  displace  gold  to  the 
extent  they  were  put  into  circulation. 

1899.  Tou  do  not  think  that  it  would  displace  the 
gold  to  send  it  abroad  ? — It  would,  of  course,  displace 
it.  I  mean  if  you  allowed  the  notes  to  be  issued  with- 
out a  hacking  of  gold  the  gold  would  go  abroad  and 
you  would  have  the  notes. 

1400.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  you  know  what  the 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  is  in  the  Spanish 
currency  ? — 1  to  \o\. 

1401.  And  you  say  gold  is  leaving  Spau)  ? — Yes,  it 
has  been  leaving. 

1402.  The  currency  both  of  Austria  and  Russia  is 
paper,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

1403.  Their  currency  is  practically  paper  with  a 
silver  standard  ? — With  a  silver  standard.  I  see  also 
in  the  memorandum  from  Italy  that  gold  was  drawn 
from  Russia  to  Italy,  and  of  course  would  have  been 
replaced  by  paper.  In  the  Bank  of  France  they  hold 
99-8  of  bullion  and  the  notes  in  circulation  is  107. 

1404.  {The  Chairman.)  But  is  not  that  a  larger 
proportionate  reserve  than  is  usual  against  note  issue  ? 
—  It  is  extraordinary. 

•  1405.  Of  course  their  liabilities  are  not  purely  note 
liabilities.  That  gold  reserve  is  also  a  reserve  against 
ordinary  banking  liabilities,  is  it  not  ?  The  Bank  of 
France  do  not  divide  the  issue  department  from  the 
banking  department  as  the  Bank  of  England  do  ? — 
No,  they  do  not. 

1 406.  Therefore  their  whole  liabilities  must  be  taken 
into  account  before  we  say  their  gold  reserve  is  a  large 
one,  IS  that  not  so  ? — They  are  not  bound  except  by 
the  law  of  1884,  which  provides  that  they  must  not 
issue  more  than  some  enormous  amount  which  they 
have  never  done.     There  is  a  limit. 


Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  1st  February  1887. 
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Seventh  Day. 


Tuesday,  1st  February  1887. 


PRKSENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  tho  Chairman,  presidiug. 


Mr.  D.  M.  Barbour. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Birch. 
Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Cohen,  M.P. 


Mr.  L.  Courtney,  M.P. 
Sir  T.  H.  Farrer,  Bart. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Frkuai^tle,  C.B. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Murray,  Secretary, 


Mr.  Samuel  M5ntaou,  M.P.,  called  and  examined. 


1407.  {The  Chairman,)  The  question  which  the 
Commission  is  anxious  to  investigate,  with  your 
assistance,  is  how  far  the  demand  for  gold  is  likely  to 
diminish  in  the  future  through  the  increase  of  banking 
machinery  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  and 
for  that  purpose  we  thought  you  could  give  us  infor- 
mation drawn  from  a  large  number  of  countries  ?— 
The  result  of  the  information  that  1  have  here  would 
show,  what  every  City  man  knows,  that  the  bank- 
ing facilities  for  London  are  certainly  superior  to 
anything  that  you  can  find  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  When  you  come  to  the  facilities  for  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  there  we  are  ^hind  other  countries.  For 
instance,  the  Bank  of  England  has  only  nine  branches 
outside  of  London,  and  in  Germany  the  Imperial 
Bank  has  184  branches ;  and  even  Holland  and 
Belgium  have  far  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
mission of  money  to  and  from  private  individnab  to 
those  which  we  have. 

1408.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  England  is 
less  fully  banked  than  Holland  or  Germany? — Of 
course  there  are  more  private  bankers  in  England, 
and  there  are  certain  facilities  afforded ;  but  for  the 
general  public  the  facilities  are  far  greater  for  the 
transmission  of  money  in  Germany.  For  instance, 
yon  can  pay  in  money  to  any  extent  at  any  one  of  the 
184  branches  of  the  Imperial  Bank  in  Germany,  and 
it  is  paid  out  next  day  withont  any  charge,-  whereas 
the  Bank  of  England  makes  a  charge  of  Qd.  or  \s. 
per  lOOi.,  except  in  certain  cases  under  special 
arr&ngements. 

14&.  But  what  your  evidence  so  far  indicates  is, 
that  the  Bank  of  England  is  not  on  a  level  with  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  and  the  Bank  of  Holland 
in  the  matter  of  branches ;  but  that  is  quite  a 
different  question,  is  it  not,  from  that  which  we  have 
to  determine  in  trying  to  come  to  some  conclusion  as 
to  whether  England  is  more  or  less  "  banked "  ? — 
Yes.  But  I  may  mention  with  regaid  to  the  Bank 
of  England  that  we  have  to  withdraw  gold  to  send 
periodically  to  Scotland  and  to  Ireland,  which  does 
not  occur  in  other  countries.  Bank  of  England  notes 
being  limited  to  England  and  Wales  they  are  not  legal 
tender  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  This  limitation  neces- 
sitates the  transmission  of  gold,  and  therefore  there 
is  DO  economy  in  the  circulation  of  gold  like  there  is 
abroad. 

1410.  Yon  mean  that  from  a  banking  point  of  view 
Ireland  and  Scotland  are  foreign  countries  to  England  ? 
— ^Almost ;  it  is  not  precisely  that  the  bank  note  does 
not  circulate,  but  it  is  not  a  legal  tender. 

l-lll.  But  at  all  events  specie  has  to  be  transmitted 
from  London  in  payment  of  debts  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, whereas  in  Germany  they  would  transmit  instead 
bank  credits  ? — They  would  pay  into  the  giro  conto 
— as  it  is  called ;  and  the  system  prevails  also  in  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Holland ;  that  is  that  the  bank  will 
transmit  money,  without  charge,  to  all  the  important 
towns  in  the  kingdom.  That  constitutes  a  great 
economy  in  the  use  of  bank  notes  and  gold, 
o    24.3S8. 


141 2.  Then  do  you  deduce  from  that  that  Germany 
and  Holland  do  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  gold 
currency  than  the  United  Kingdom? — Yes,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers. 

1413.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  transactions  ? 
— Both  to  tho  number  of  inhabitants  and  to  the 
number  of  transactions.  There  is  also  a  great  facility 
which  I  should  like  to  point  out  in  regard  to  the 
collection  of  small  bills  for  tradesmen  and  others 
through  the  Post  Office,  which  prevails  in  France 
especially,  and  in  Germany  also. 

1414.  Then  do  I  understand  your  opinion  to  be 
that  in  England  the  banking  machinery,  which  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  substitut«  for  the  use  of  currency,  is 
less  perfect  than  on  the  Continent  ? — In  regard  to  the 
siflall  transactions  and  to  the  small  tradespeople. 

1415.  That  is  not  the  common  view,  is  it  ? — I  think 
it  must  be,  becanse  there  is  no  facility,  say  for  a  small 
tradesman  who  has  no  banking  account,  to  deal  with 
other  parts  of  the  country  which  there  would  be  if 
we  introduced  here  the  system  prevailing  in  Germany 
and  France  of  collecting  accounts  through  the  Post 
Office. 

1416.  But  if  the  machinery  by  which  debts  are 
paid  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  is  more  perfect  on 
the  Continent  than  it  is  here,  is  it  not  true,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  in  England  almost  every  man  has  a 
banking  account,  which  results  in  an  immense  economy 
of  the  precious  metals  to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
on  the  Continent  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  the  &cilities  for 
banking  in  London,  as  I  said  before,  are  vastly 
superior. 

1417.  But  wonld  yon  not  extend  the  same  proposi- 
tion to  the  country  ? — There  is  no  system  of  clearing 
in  the  provinces  generally.  There  is  a  little  in  Liver- 
pool, I  think,  but  there  is  no  clearing  generally,  and  I 
think  that  for  the  conduct  of  very  small  transactions 
we  are  behind  the  Continent. 

1418.  Would  not  every  tradesman  in  Newcastle  or 
Birmingham  have  a  banking  account  ? — ^Not  the  very 
small  tradespeople. 

1419.  But  at  all  events  more  than  in  towns  of 
a  similar  size  on  the  Continent  ? — ^Yes. 

1420.  I  quite  understand  that  your  evidence  goes 
to  show  that  for  the  payment  of  debts  between  one 
centre  of  industry  and  another  in  England,  we  are 
behind  the  Continent? — ^Especially  for  small  debts; 
not  so  much  for  important  amounts. 

1421.  I  perfectly  understand  that ;  what  I  wish  to 
know  is  whether  that  is  not  more  than  compensated 
by  the  economy  of  the  precious  metals,  owing  to  the 
national  habit  of  keeping  banking  accounts  which  does 
not  prevail  to  the  same  extent  in  any  foreign  country  ? 
— I  think  so.  I  am  only  pointing  out  a  defect  in  the 
system,  not  that  the  system  is  inferior,  taking  it  as  a 
whole.     In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  vastly  superior. 

1422.  Then  which  of  the  two  systems  has  the 
greatest  effect  in  economising  the  precious  metals  ? — 
With  the  exception  of  the  periodical  transfer  of  gold 
to  Scotland,  and  occasionally  also  to  Ireland,  I  think 
that  this  country  economises  gold  fairly  well.    If  tho 
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Mr.  ciUTeucy  were  in  a  proper  condition.     What  I  was 

■S.,  Moi^gu,  particularly  anxious  to  call  your  attention  to  was  the 
facilities  for  small  transactions,  which  are  extraor- 
dinary in  Germany,  such  as  collections  through  the 
post  and  postal  telegrams.  You  can  telegraph  a  pay- 
ment ot  400  marks  in  Germany  through  the  Post- 
Office  at  a  very  small  cost,  and  you  can  also  insure 
registered  letters. 

1423.  We  have  nothing  like  that  here? — I  have 
made  inquiries  in  Austria,  Germany,  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  and  Holland.  Those  are  the  six  countries  in 
which  I  have  found  greater  facilities,  and  especially 
Belgium,  where  you  can  insure  n  letter  up  to  400/.  at 
a  ridiculously  low  rate ;  it  is  equal  to  2s.  per  1,000/. 

1424.  Is  that  done  by  Government  inte»'ventiou  ? — 
Yes;  through  the  Post  OfiBce,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Government. 

1425.  It  is  not  done  through  the  machinery  of  the 
National  Bank? — It  is  under  the  same  control,  I 
believe,  as  the  National  Bank.  The  governor  of  the 
National  Bank  in  Belgium  is  also  in  the  Post  Office 
administration.  In  Germany  the  charge  for  sending 
20/.  through  the  post  is  40  pfennig,  or  5d.,  which  is 
the  cost  of  a  postal  order,  and  then  they  charge  a 
commission  of  6d.  up  to  20/. ;  but  if  the  telegraph 
and  post  office  are  not  in  the  same  building,  there  is 
an  extra  charge  ol'  3</.  It  costs  about  Is.  to  send  20/. 
by  telegram  through  the  Post  Office. 

1426.  In  every  town  of  any  size  in  England,  and 
still  more  in  Scotland,  you  will  find  either  a  bank  or 
a  branch  of  a  bank  ? — Yes. 

1427.  Is  there  anything  like  that  condition  of  things 
to  be  found  in  any  foreign  country  except  America  ? 
— Yes,  in  France  the  different  financial  establishments, 
the  Credit  Lyonnais  and  the  Society  Ginirale,  have 
branches  in  almost  every  town,  and  they  give  great 
facilities  for  the  transmission  of  money  and  cheques. 
Also  in  Italy  there  is  a  great  nnmber  of  piivate 
banks,  and,  as  I  said  before,  there  are  much  greater 
&cilities  there  for  the  general  public,  because  it  is  not 
necessiury  to  keep  a  banking  account  to  transfer 
money,  but  the  person  who  receives  it  must  have  an 
account  with  the  Imperial  Bonk  of  Germany. 

1428.  But  these  French  institutions  of  which  you 
speak,  do  they  correspond  exactly  to  our  banks? — 
Almost.  They  correspond  very  nearly  to  our  joint 
stock  banks,  not  to  the  private  banks. 

1429.  Is  it  the  habit  of  every  trader  in  France  to 
keep  a  banking  account  ? — No,  certunly  not. 

1430.  They  keep  the  money  necessary  for  carrying 
on  their  transactions  in  their  houses  ? — They  do  so 
considerably  more  than  in  this  country. 

1431.  And  that  necessarily  leads  to  a  considerable 
waste,  or  at  all  events  to  a  considerable  increase  of 
the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  which  are  required 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  country  ? — ^Yes, 

1432.  Yon  have  no  means  of  saying  whether  the 
loss  which  foreign  countries  undergo  by  the  absence 
of  the  habit  of  keeping  banking  accoimts,  compensates 
for  the  superiority  of  the  machinery  which  you  have 
just  been  describing,  for  payment  of  small  debts  at  a 
distance  ? — I  should  think  there  is  as  much  economy 
of  gold,  taking  it  as  a  whole.  I  think  they  are 
developing  their  system  of  banking  so  as  to  economise 
cuiTency,  and  with  their  other  advantages  they  might 
pass  us ;  but  I  should  think,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  the 
economy  of  gold,  if  gold  were  of  proper  weight, 
would  be  greater  in  this  country. 

1433.  A  large  number  of  authorities  are  of  opinion 
that  England  cannot  be  better  "  banked  "  than  it  is  ? 
—I  quite  agree  that  the  general  system  of  banking  is 
superior  in  this  country. 

1434.  And  that  no  great  economy  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  future  can  be  looked  for  by  any  improve- 
ment in  our  internal  machinery  ? — Yes,  by  permitting 
the  Scotch  banks  to  have  their  excess  of  notes, 
covered  by  Bank  of  England  notes,  instead  of  by 
gold.  A  large  amount  of  gold  goes  periodically  from 
London  to  Scotland,  and  comes  back  again,  most  need- 
lessly, and  those  withdrawals  have  an  effect  upon  the 
money  market.    These  gold  movements  periodically  to 


and  from  Scotland  and  occasionally  to  and  from  Ire- 
land are  quite  unnecessary  considering  that  ours  is  a 
United  Kingdom. 

1435.  England  now  requires  about,  say,  90,000,000/. 
of  gold  sovereigns  to  cany  on  the  transactions  of  the 
country.  Do  you  think  that  that  amount  is  likely  to 
be  diminished  by  any  alteration  which  we  may  antici- 
pate taking  place  in  the  banking  machinery  of  the 
country  ? — ^Yes,  certainly,  it  could  be  diminished.  I 
think  it  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants  than  in  any  other  country. 

1436.  In  proportion  to  the  transactions,  or  only  in 
proportion  to  the  inhabitants  ? — ^It  is  not  necessary  if 
you  had  the  suggested  improvement  with  regard  to 
gold  movements  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  if  you 
had  1/.  notes  for  England  you  would  not  require  any- 
thing like  the  circulation  of  gold  that  we  have  now. 

1437.  H.<ive  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  amount 
per  hea4  required  by  England,  as  compared  with  that 
required  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  ? — No.  1 
only  know  that  we  commonly  understand  that  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  in  France,  but  uot 
very  much  more  than  in  England,  and  there  the 
country  is  larger.  The  amount  in  circulation  in 
France  I  do  not  think  is  materially  greater  than  in 
England.  That  is  the  general  opinion,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain. 

1438.  Should  you  think  that  the  reason  of  that  is 
that  the  French  have  contrived  to  improve  their 
method  of  payment  of  debt  between  towns  ? — No.  I 
think  they  have  not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of  using 
it;  they  never  had  the  gold  in  circulation  to  the 
extent  that  we  have.  We  have  had  the  luxury  of 
a  gold  circulation  for  so  long  that  it  has  been  rather 
abused. 

1439.  The  amount  of  currency,  not  of  gold  alone, 
per  head  in  France,  is  not  greater  than  it  is  in  this 
country  ? — ^No. 

1440.  It  is  only  in  the  small  transactions  that  there 
is  anything  to  imitate  in  any  other  country  ? — There 
is  nothing  except  for  small  commerce. 

1441.  Do  you  see  any  signs  on  the  Continent  of  an 
approach  to  our  system,  by  which  similar  econonaies 
maybe  obtained  in  the  currency? — Yes,  in  France 
and  in  Italy ;  also  in  Germany  and  Belgium  they  ate 
copying  us  as  rapidly  as  they  can,  and  the  cheque 
system  is  becoming  more  and  more  developed ;  in 
later  years  and  even  in  later  months  there  is  a  marked 
difference. 

1442.  Then  do  you  expect  an  economy  in  the  use 
of  the  metallic  stock  of  the  world  which  would  really 
be  of  importance  from  a  monetary  point  of  view  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  very  important.  It 
will  facilitate  transactions  which  are  now  somewhat 
hindered,  and  I  suppose  it  would  reduce  to  some  extent 
the  metallic  circulation;  but  to  a  greater  extent  it 
would  economise  the  use  of  bank  notes. 

1443.  Let  me  put  the  same  question  in  another 
way.  One  contention  with  which  you  are  familiar  is 
that  gold  has  appreciated  and  prices  fallen  through 
the  great  strain  that  has  been  placed  upon  the  gold 
circulation  of  the  world,  through  various  causes 
which  1  need  not  enumerate ;  do  you  think  that  the 
facilities  which  are  being  gradually  adopted  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany  will  have  any  material  counter- 
acting effect  ? — ^Not  with  gold. 

1444.  But  gold  is  now  the  circulation  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and,  more  or  less,  of  Prance  ? — Yes ;  but  it  has 
not  got  into  very  much  use  as  yet,  they  have  so  many 
small  notes  which  they  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  use.  In  Italy  you  see  no  gold ;  in  France  you  see 
more  gold  ;  but  in  Germany  you  see  little  gold  in  cir- 
culation, and  if  Grermany  were  to  prosper  materially,  I 
should  think  they  would  require  more  gold  in  circula- 
tion. What  I  mean  by  cheque  facilities  is  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  saving  the  transmission  dt 
notes  to  and  fro  rather  than  of  gold.  I  do  not  think 
the  Grermans  have  in  proportion  anything  like  the 
quantity  of  gold  in  circulation  that  we  have,  and  there- 
fore, if  they  could  afford  it,  it  would  rather  have  a 
tendency  to  increase,  the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 
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I  do  not  think  you  will  economise  gold.  You  may 
perhaps  prevent  further  appreciation  through  economy. 
Otherwise  I  think  it  would  go  on  appreciating.  It  is 
very  recently  that  Grermany  has  acquired  a  gold  circu- 
lation, and  you  see  very  little  in  travelling.  They  have 
still  small  bank  notes  in  circulation. 

1445.  But  you  would  be  prepared  to  hold  that  it 
is  an  advance  to  substitute  gold  for  notes  ? — ^No,  I  do 
not  It  is  an  advance  to  Germany,  because  it  is  only 
recently  that  they  have  been  able  to  have  gold  instead 
of  silver.     It  is  something  like  12  years. 

1446.  At  this  moment,  of  course,  notes  in  Germany 
can  be  changed  for  gold  at  sight ;  it  is  a  convertible 
paper  currency  ? — ^It  is ;  but  gold  is  not  obtainable  in 
large  quantities  for  exportation. 

1447.  But  do  yon  anticipate  that  the  Germans  ever 
will  take  to  using  more  gold  than  they  do  ?  will  thoy 
not  adhere  to  notes  like  the  Scotch  ? — ^No,  I  think  that 
they  will  not.  I  think  that  they  have  been  used  for  a 
great  number  of  years  to  notes,  and  they  are  gradually 
getting  out  of  it.  They  have  notes  as  low  as  5s. ; 
and  they  have  no  occasion  if  they  can  have  a  gold 
circulation  to  have  notes  so  small. 

1448.  But  the  Americans,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
are  taking  to  notes  of  that  value  from  preference  ? — ■ 
One-dollar  notes.  Since  the  disappearance  of  gold 
in  America,  when  greenbacks  alone  were  current. 
It  takes  a  good  many  years  to  make  the  change,-  but 
I  think  the  tendency  is  to  get  rid  of  very  small  notes 
all  over  the  world,  because  they  are  not  so  desirable 
as  coin. 

1449.  But  the  genuine  Scotchman  prefers  a  dirty 
pound  note  to  a  clean  sovereign  ? — A  1/.  note  I  do 
not  consider  a  very  small  note. 

1450.  Tou  think  anything  under  1/.  would  gradually 
disappear? — Yes.  In  fact  the  Bank  of  France  has 
withdrawn  all  its  20  and  25-franc  notes.  They  have 
in  Prance  nothing  smaller  than  50  francs.  That  is 
a  case  where  a  gi-eat  country  like  France  has  prac- 
tically withdrawn  its  small  notes. 

1451.  Do  you  know  the  grounds  on  which  they 
have  adopted  that  policy  ? — ^I  think  it  did  not  quite 
pay  the  banker  to  have  them  so  small.  The  expenses 
of  the  circulation,  and  also  their  desire  to  get  more 
metal  into  circulation,  were  given  as  reasons.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  acted  quite  rightly  in  taking 
away  the  25-franc  note,  because  other  countries 
rather  preferred  them,  but  certainly  the  tendency  of 
civilised  countries  is  to  get  rid  of  the  very  small  notes. 

1452.  Then  may  I  summarise  your  evidence  in 
regard  to  the  Continent  in  this  way :  that  there  is  a 
tendency  towards  the  economy  of  the  precious  metals 
through  the  increase  of  banking  facilities  on  the 
model  of  England,  but  that  this  tendency  will  be  to 
a  certain  extent — perhaps  completely — counteracted 
by  giving  up  their  small  notes  and  substituting  for 
them  metallic  currency  ? — Yes. 

1453.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Silver  or  gold  for  the 
smaller  notes? — I  should  think  that  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  use  silver  for  the  very  small  notes. 

1454.  (T%c  Chairman.)  So  that  this  change  would 
not  alFect  the  question  which  I  put  to  you  a  few  minutes 
ago  regarding  the  strain  on  the  gold  currency  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  would.  I  think  the  tendency  to  take 
more  gold  into  circulation  in  Germany  is  only  because 
they  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  having  it,  and  the 
novelty  of  it  may  perhaps  induce  them  to  take  more 
into  circulation,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  point  to  deter- 
mine. I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  pledge  myself  to 
it,  but  in  Germany  one  account  is  that  they  rather  like 
the  20-mark  note,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  like 
the  5-mark  notes.  The  Treasury  only  issues  notes 
as  low  as  100  marks,  which  is  51.  Besides  these 
notes  there  were- still  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  1885 
obout  138,000,000  of  Reichskassen-scheino  of  5,  20, 
and  50  marks  each,  which  are  very  useful  to  the 
pubhc. 

1455.  Do  you  think  the  public  would  prefer  gold 
circnlation  to  that? — ^No,  I  should  think  not.  I 
should  think  the  20  and  the  50  mark  notes  they  would 


keep.     They  would  prefer  to  nse  silver  rather  than 
the  5-mark  notes. 

1456.  So  that,  no  far  as  the  small  notes  are  coiv 
cerned,  which  you  think  will  be  given  up  by  these 
nations,  there  would  be  no  increased  demand  for 
gold  ? — No,  I  should  think  not. 

1457.  And,  therefore,  there  would  Le  nothing  to 
compensate  the  economy  which  would  be  produced, 
according  to  your  investigations,  by  the  adoption  of 
English  banking  methods  in  those  countiies  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  it  will  have  a  material  effect  upon  the 
gold. 

1458.  Do  you  think  that  any  economy  in  the  use  ■ 
of  gold  or  silver  is  likely  to  occur  from  increased 
international  facilities  of  exchange  ? — From  all  coun- 
tries the  reports  are  that  the  postal  orders  are  very 
insignificant,  and  that  the  bullion  transactions  with 
the  Continent  as  a  general  rule  have  diminished,  with 
the  exception  of  Germany  and  France,  in  which  thoy 
continue  on  a  large  scale. 

1459.  I  suppose  a  great  deal  of  the  bullion  trans- 
actions is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  holders  of 
bullion  think  that  they  can  make  rather  more  in 
France  than  they  can  in  England,  the  rate  of  discount 
being  higher  in  Paris  than  in  London? — For  the 
settlement  of  the  balance  of  transactions. 

1460.  It  is  simply  that  there  is  no  other  cause  ? — 
And  also  the  exchange  is  worked  by  the  arbitration 
of  stocks,  and  by  a  larger  interest  in  one  place  than 
another.  The  balance  of  trade  is  brought  about  by 
the  transactions  in  stocks,  and  also  by  the  higher  price 
given  for  money. 

1461.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  for  many  years  past 
bullion  has  only  gone  from  one  country  to  another  to 
settle  the  balance  of  trade  ? — Except  in  the  case  of 
Ameiica,  Italy,  and  Germany,  which  have  only 
recently  introduced  gold  into  circulation.  There  is  an 
important  item  in  Germany  which,  I  suppose,  you  ai'o 
aware  of,  that  is  the  war  chest  of  gold,  about  6,000,000/. 
sterling,  which  is  kept  as  a  war  reserve. 

1462.  (Mr.  Birch.)  It  is  much  larger  now  ? — No, 
that  is  the  present  figure.  In  Germany  it  is  not 
believed  that  there  are  any  large  amounts  of  precious 
metals  hoarded,  with  the  exception  of  the  amount 
the  Government  and  the  "  Notenbanken  "  keep,  and 
the  "  Keichskriegsschatz "  (German  Empire  war 
treasure)  of  120,000,000  marks  in  (he  «  Juliusthnrm  " 
at  Spandau. 

1463.  {The  Chairman.)  That  is  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  gold  the  Bank  of  France  has,  is  it  not  ? 
• — Yes,  the  Bank  of  France  has  generally  between 
40,000,000/.  and  50,000,000/.  sterling. 

14G4.  Have  you  any  ground  for  thinking  that  no 
economy  is  likely  to  occur,  through  the  improvement 
of  banking  machinery,  in  the  amount  of  bullion 
required  to  settle  international  transactions  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

1465.  Have  you  any  other  facts  you  would  like 
to  lay  before  the  Commission  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  you  wish  to  touch  upon  the  question  of 
international  bi-metallism,  I  mean  an  arrangement 
with  foreign  countries  with  regard  to  fixing  a  ratio 
between  silver  and  gold. 

1466.  That  is   a   question  that  will  occapy   the  - 
attention   of  the   Commission,  but  we  have  hardly 
reached  the  point  at  which  we  could  discuss  it  ? — 
Very  good. 

1467.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in 
America  notes  for  very  small  amounts  are  rather 
coming  into  fashion  than  otherwise  ?  In  the  eastern 
part  of  America,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  tendency  to 
give  them  up? — ^I  was  in  America  two  years  ago, 
and  my  experience  was  that  most  people  would  dislike 
very  much  those  one-dollar  notes,  many  of  which  you 
could  hardly  read.  I  saw  a  great  many  dollar  pieces 
and  occasionally  gold.  The  fractional  notes,  as  you 
are  aware,  were  given  up  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  one-dollar  is  coming  into- favour. 

1468.  Yon  think  the  use  of  the  paper  dollar  is  not 
extending  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

L  2 


Mr. 

S.  Montagu, 

M.P. 

1  Feb.  1887. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  OOLD  AND  SILVER: 


Mr.  1469.  (J/r.  Birch.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 

S.  MonU^u,    that  the  receiver  of  the  telegraphic  transfer  in  Grer- 

•*'••'*•  many  must  have  an  account  at  the  bank  ? — "No,  the 

1  FaTTm?      ""cceiver  in  the  Giro  account  for  the  transfer  of  money 

_^ ■     not  by  telegram.    The  transferee  must  have  a  banking 

account.  You  pay  in  at  Hamburg,  and  if  the  man 
has  an  account  with  the  branch  of  the  Imperial  Bank 
at  Bremen  he  will  receive  the  money  the  next  day 
free  of  charge. 

1470.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  sender  should 
have  an  account.  I  pay  in  5/.  at  Bremen  which  I 
want  to  be  paid  at  Hamburg.  I  need  not  have  a 
bank  account,  but  the  man  who  receives  it  at  Hamburg 
roust  have  an  account  ? — ^Yes. 

1471.  It  is  a  facility,  but  it  is  only  half  a  facility  ? 
— Yes.  I  believe  in  Italy  and  in  Bel^um  there  is 
no  occasion  to  have  an  account  with  the  National 
Bank.  They  give  the  cheques  out  at  a  very  small 
cost.  In  Italy,  1°  think,  it  is  50  centimes,  equivalent 
to  5d.,  for  any  amoimt. 

1472.  Though  the  Bank  of  England  has  only 
nine  branches,  and  the  Bank  of  Germany  has  184, 
we  have  of  the  joint  stock  banks  something  like 
2,400  branches,  which  would  render  every  fiacility  it 
is  almost  possible  to  conceive  in  the  shape  of  paying  in 
money  ? — You  could  send  money  from  London.  You 
cannot  bring  it  to  London  free  of  payment,  because 
money  available  in  London  is  always  in  demand  in  the 
country.  It  is  worth,  you  may  say,  a  premium,  there- 
fore you  can  send  money  away  from  London,  but  you 
caonot  bring  it  back  except  by  paying  a  commission. 

1473.  There  is  a  convenience  in  London  being  the 
great  centre  where  all  these  operations  are  arranged 
through  the  clearing-house.  I  should  imagine  we 
are  pretty  well  "  banked."  Then  you  have  post 
office  orders  here  for  any  amount  you  like,  perhaps 
not  quite  so  cheap  as  in  Germany  ? — No,  I  beg 
pardon,  you  cannot  send  by  telegram  through  the  post 
here,  as  you  can  there,  and  you  can  collect  bills 
through  the  post  iu  France  and  Germany.  You  can 
protest  bills  and  clear  bills  through  the  Post  Office  at 
a  small  charge. 

1474.  With  regard  to  the  note  circulation,  it 
appears  that  people  prefer  notes.  If  you  look  to 
the  Bank  of  France  you  will  see  that  of  late  it  has 
held  about  the  same  amount  of  precious  metals  that  it 
has  had  of  note  circulation.  The  other  day  they  had 
100,000,000^,  and  they  only  had  110,000,000/.  of 
issue? — Their  maximum  is  160,000,000/.,  their  deposits 
are  three  milliards  and  a  half,  that  is  140,000,000/. 
The  maximum  was  raised  in  1872.  It  has  been  raised 
from  2,800,000,000  fr.  to  3,.500,000,000  fr.  In  187 1  it 
was  raised  from  2,400,000,000  £r.  to  2,800,000,000  fr., 
and  in  1872  to  3,200,000,000  fr.,  and  in  1872  it  was 
again  raised  to  3,500,000,000  fr. 

1475.  I  heard  yesterday  that  there  is  very  little 
silver  circulating  in  Italy  ? — Exchange  on  France  is 
at  a  premium  of  about  1^  per  cent,  in  Italy,  therefore 
it  must  be  tliat  they  cannot  get  even  5-franc  pieces. 
They  cannot  get  gM,  and  5-franc  pieces  must  bo 
scarce.  The  exchange  is  higher  now  than  it  has  been 
since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  has 
moved  np  very  much  in  the  last  few  days. 

1476.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  room  for  a 
little  silver  to  go  there? — The  bank  will  not  part 
with  gold  or  silver  excepting  in  very  small  quantities. 
They  ought  to  part  with  their  silver  and  gold  because 
the  exchange  is  so  much  against  them.  The  ex- 
change has  risen  from  25.30  to  about  25.70,  which  is 
the  present  exchange. 

1477.  Therefore  if  it  was  possible  tP  tap  the  Bank 
of  Italy  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
profit  on  exchange  ?— The  National  Bank  will  not  part 
with  its  coin.  The  Italian  5-franc  pieces  will  not  be 
taken  currently  in  France.  They  wiU  bo  taken  mixed. 
They  will  not  take  them  alone ;  one-third  may  be 
Italian,  one-third  Belgian;  that  is  the  maximum 
proportion. 

1478.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  You  spoke  of  1/.  notes  in  this 
country.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  circula- 
tion which  we  have  iu  England  varies  but  slightly 


from  24,000,000/.  to  26,000,000/.  Is  it  not  the  case 
that  if  we  issued  1/.  notes  there  would  be  a  displace- 
ment of  gold  to  the  extent  of  the  1/.  notes  which  would 
be  issued  ? — Yes ;  the  gold  would  go  to  the  bank. 

1479.  It  would  go  abroad,  would  it  not  ? — Not 
necessarily,  unless  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  &vour 
of  other  countries. 

1480.  What  economy  of  gold  would  take  place  by 
the  issue  of  1/.  notes  ? — ^That  gold  would  not  circulate 
but  1/.  notes  would. 

1481.  The  gold  would  remain  in  the  Bank  of 
England  ? — To  be  utilised  if  needful  by  the  bank. 
It  would  not  be  worn  in  circulation. 

1482.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  America  they  have 
ceased  to  coin  gold  coins  of  less  value  than  5  dollars  ? 
— ^I  am  not  sure.  They  have  2^-doUar  pieces ;  but  it 
may  be  as  you  say,  I  do  not  know. 

1483.  They  have  ceased  the  last  few  years  to  coin 
2^dollar  pieces  which  are  equal  to  our  half-sovereign  ? 
— No  ;  I  think  not. 

1484.  You  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  which  I  think  I  may  refer,  as  to  the 
light  gold  constituting  a  lock-up,  and  therefore  an 
outlay  to  this  country  to  the  extent  of  10,000,000/. 
sterling,  that  10,000,000/  of  gold  was  useless  in  this 
country  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  light  gold 
held  by  the  banks.  Do  you  consider  that  has  any 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  an  appreciation  of  gold  ? 
— I  think  it  has  a  bearing.  I  have  mentioned  that  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  originally  fixed  it  at  about 
5,000,000/.,  but  from  information  I  have  collected, 
and  from  my  own  experience  in  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  then,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  quite 
10,000,000/.  of  gold  are  held  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments through  the  coins  being  light.  I  have  had  it  put 
at  even  a  larger  sum,  but  then  it  was  from  an  Irish 
bank,  and  I  believe  in  Ireland  the  light  gold  is  a  very 
excessive  proportion  of  the  circulation. 

1485.  Yon  spoke  of  the  practice  of  sending 
sovereigns  backwards  and  forwards  at  term  times  to 
Scotland.  Does  not  that  "  sweat "  the  sovereign,  to 
use  a  common  expression,  and  reduce  its  weight  ?-^ 
That  is  only  because  the  Bank  of  England  has  a  great 
number  of  sovereigns  which  only  just  turn  the  scale. 
It  is  not  worthy  of  notice  if  it  were  not  that  when  the 
sovereigns  come  back  some  are  cut  in  conseqaence 
of  the  amount  of  wear  by  being  sent  backwards  and 
forwards.  Excepting  that  our  sovereigns  wear  away 
quicker  than  others  on  account  of  their  composition 
being  softer  than  most  other  gold  coins,  it  is  very 
unimportant.  The  Bank  of  England  must  possess 
many  milhons  of  gold  that  can  barely  pass  the  scale. 
Of  course  if  they  weigh  them  again  they  would  cut 
some  of  them,  or  ought  to  do  so.  If  you  take  them 
out  and  send  them  anywhere  and  bring  them  back 
again  there  would  be  some  light,  because  they  are 
already  in  many  cases  on  the  verge  of  disqualification. 

1486.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  As  I  understand  your 
evidence,  the  outcome  is  that  there  is  a  movement  in 
the  economy  of  metaJ  abroad  by  the  development  of 
banking? — I  think  it  is  more  an  economy  in  the 
use  of  bank  notes  than  of  metals,  because,  having  bank 
notes,  they  would  very  rarely  send  metallic  money  from 
one  part  to  the  other. 

1487.  You  spoke  about  the  Credit  Lyonnnis  having 
branches  throughout  the  country,  and  of  tradesmen 
having  accounts  with  these  branches.  Do  the  trades- 
men draw  cheques  on  the  branches  ?— Yes. 

1488.  In  payment  of  the  sums  payable  within  their 
own  area  ? — Or  they  will  give  cheques  on  the  different 
branches  at  very  trifling  cost. 

1489.  Bnt  before  that  usage  would  not  they  keep  a 
store  of  coin  and  make  payments  in  coin? — Bank 
notes.  They  would  not  necessai-ily  keep  coin  when 
they  have  Bank  of  France  notes  of  every  denomina- 
tion. The  economy  of  all  trading  facilities  is  in 
making  the  use  of  bank  notes  necessary  rather  than  of 
actual  coin  ;  where  they  have  convertible  paper. 

1460.  Substituting  cheques  for  bank  notes  ? — Yes, 
and  movements  in  Germany  through  Giro  Conto. 
That  is  so  important  a  facility  that  it  prevents  tiie 
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tiansmission   of    bank    notes  from  oae  city  to  the 
other. 

1491.  Is  there  any  observable  contraction  in  the 
issue  of  notes  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so.  There  may  have 
been  even  an  extension  in  Germany  on  account  of 
trade  having  improved.  The  German  foreign  trade 
has  very  largely  increased. 

1492.  But  confining  our  attention  to  France, 
where  these  societies  have  their  branches,  is  there 
any  observable  contraction  in  the  issue  of  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  France? — I  think  there  may  be  some 
variation.  In  1884  there  were  3,101,000,000  issued, 
and  in  1886,  2,913,000,000  francs.  There  is  a  slight 
diminution  in  1886,  something  like  3,000,000/. 
sterling. 

1493.  That  might  be  attributable  to  other  causes  ? 
—Yes. 

1494.  You  do  not  notice  a  general  contraction 
going  over  many  years  ? — No. 

1495.  With  respect  to  the  small  notes,  which  you 
say  have  been  withdrawn  in  France,  when  were  they 
first  issued  ? — ^I  can  only  speak  from  memory.  I 
think  the  25  franc  notes  have  been  withdrawn  some 
three  or  four  years. 

1496-7.  When  were  they  first  issued  ? — ^They  had 
been  issued  a  considerable  number  of  years  previously. 

1498.  50  francs  is  the  lowest  now  ? — Yes. 

1499.  You  think  that  the  50-franc  limit  is  not  a 
recurrence  to  an  old  limit  ? — In  fact,  in  the  time  of 
the  First  Kepublic,  they  had  only  paper  assignats. 

1600.  Is  the  usage  in  Germany  for  merchants 
selling  to  retailers  to  draw  bills  ? — Yes,  and  in  France 
especially.  For  any  sum,  however  small,  the  seller 
draws  on  his  buyer  however  distantUe  may  be,  from  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  He  will  draw  a  bill, 
and  the  bill  niay  be  collected  through  the  Post  Office. 

1501.  But  bills  with  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
run  ? — Yes,  generally. 

1502.  Is  lie  usage  to  have  them  payable  at  one 
centre  ? — ^No,  it  is  quite  the  reverse,  because  almost  all 
over  the  Continent  you  will  find  more  bills  drawn  on 
a  city  which  is  not  a  capital.  For  instance,  there  are 
more  bills  drawn  on  Hamburg  than  there  ;ire  on 
Berlin ;  there  are  more  bills  drawn  on  Marseilles  than 
there  are  on  Paris. 

1503.  There  is  a  decentralising  influence  iu  bank* 
iog  in  France  and  Germany  ? — Yes;  also  in  Belgium. 
There  are  more  bills  drawn  on  Antwerp  than  on 
Brussels. 

1504.  Having  regard  to  the  economy  of  currency, 
whether  coin  or  notes,  would  not  there  be  a  great 
economy  if  there  was  one  centre  of  liquidation  esta- 
blished ? — ^Yes,  there  would  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  certain  reserve  in  money  being  held  in  each 
city  which  makes  the  transactions  more  solid.  Credit 
is  not  used  up  to  the  hilt  as  it  is  in  this  country. 

1505.  Qnite  so.  That  is  a  confession  that  there  is 
a  capability  of  economy  ? — Yes,  but  it  has  its  draw- 
backs. 

1506.  If  we  had  oil  payments  in  coin  there  would 
be  great  solidity  ? — Yes. 

1507.  Is  there  any  movement  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a  centre  in  Germany  ? — I  think  not. 
I  very  rarely  see  bills  drawn  made  payable  in  Paris  in 
preference.  They  are  drawn  on  the  places  to  which 
the  goods  are  shipped,  such  as  Havre,  Bordeaux, 
Marseilles.  They  would  be  drawn  on  those  cities 
and  they  would  very  rarely  be  made  payable  in  Paris. 

1508.  With  regard  to  that  phenomenon  to  which 
you  drew  attention,  the  periodic  transmission  of 
bulliou  from  London  to  the  sister  kingdoms,  is  not 
that  due  to  the  fact  of  the  establishment,  in  a  large 
degree,  of  a  common  centre  of  liquidation  ? — It  is  due 
to  the  law  that  requires  that  the  banks  should  hold 
gold  against  the  excess  of  their  note  issue  iu  Scotland. 

1509.  Quite  so  ;  but  how  has  the  coin  got  to  London  ? 
— ^It  simply  travels  twice  a  year.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  coin  in  Scotland  at  ordinary  times.  It  is 
simply  on  those  occasions  twice  a  year  when  there  is 
a  large  demand  for  notes.  The  Scotch  banks,  as  a 
rule,  have  the  gold  in  the  boxes  and  simply  send  it 


back  again,  pay  the  freight  to  and  fro,  and  cause  a 
disturbance  of  the  money  market. 

1510.  Yes;  but  if  there  existed  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, the  United  Kingdom  in  fact,  many  centres  of 
liquidation  of  bills,  as  in  France^  and  in  Germany, 
you  would  have  retained  stores '  of  coin  at  these 
different  centres  as  the  means  of  liquidation,  and  there 
would  not  be  this  periodic  sending  to  and  fro  ? — I 
think  that  periodical  sending  to  and  fro  is  so  abnormal 
that  you  cannot  deduce  any  argument  from  it.  It  is 
peculiar  to  the  relations  between  Scotland  and  England. 
i  think  if  there  were  centres,  as  j'ou  say,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  they  would  retain  still  only  the 
coin  that  they  would  require  for  their  ordinary  use, 
and  they  would  not  keep  for  four  or  five  months  in 
the  year  what  they  would  only  require  to  use  for  one 
month.    It  would  be  a  waste  of  interest. 

1511.  One  of  the  directions  in  which  you  indicated 
that  we  might  have  an  economy  of  currency  of  coin 
was  the  avoiding  this  periodical  transmission  ? — Yes, 
that  would  be  a  certain  and  complete  saving  if  they 
could  issue  their  excess  of  notes  against  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  and  the  Bank  of  England  kept  the  gold. 
There  would  be  no  special  movement  of  gold  at  all. 

1512.  In  order  to  carry  that  out,  in  Scotland,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  Bank  of  England  notes  of 
1/.,  would  it  not? — No;  because  they  issue  1/.  notes 
against  sovereigns,  and  the  sovereigns  are  not  used  at 
all.  It  is  simply  a  foundation  for  their  excess  issue  of 
notes. 

1513.  In  order  to  have  a  guarantee  fund  against 
their  issue,  must  not  they  have  the  means  of  liquida- 
tion in  the  same  denomination  as  what  they  issue  in  ? — 
That  is  if  there  was  any  chance  of  a  run  on  the  bank. 
They  would,  of  course,  require  to  have  a  currency 
that  would  bo  alone  receivable  in  Scotland,  but  this  is 
not  an  occasion  of  people  applying  to  them  for  cash 
for  notes,  but  solely  for  notes  on  credit. 

1514.  And  then  they  have  to  get  cash  in  order  to 
meet  the  possibility  of  their  coming  back  again  ? — 
Yes,  quite  so. 

1515.  With  respect  to  this  easy  means  of  trans- 
mission of  money  in  Germany,  is  that  machinery  self- 
sustaining  ? — It  cannot  pay ;  there  is  no  charge  at  all 
in  Germany  or  in  Belgium.  There  is  5d.  charge  in 
Italy,  but  that  is  nominal.  It  is  for  any  amount. 
You  might  have  100,000/.  transferred  for  5d. 

1516.  This  is  in  fact  a  service  undertaken  by  the 
Slate  gratuitously? — ^It  is  undertaken  by  the  bank, 
and,  no  doubt,  to  its  ultimate  advantage,  because  it 
induces  or  enforces  almost  everybody  to  keep  an 
account  there.  Otherwise  they  cannot  receive  the 
monpy. 

1517.  Ts  the  bank  required  by  the  State  to  give 
these  facilities  ? — ^I  should  think  that  it  is  required  by 
the  State,  because  most  State  banks  now  are  doing  the 
same.  The  Italian  bank  has  only  recently  adopted 
the  same  system.  They  can  transmit  money  through- 
out Spain  by  means  of  the  Bank  of  Spain,  without 
charge  or  at  a  very  small  charge. 

1518.  You  have  no  means  of  telling  us  whether  a 
particular  bank  either  gains  or  loses  by  these  trans- 
actions ? — I  think  the  country  gains,  and  the  bank 
ultimately  derives  advantage  by  attracting  customers. 

1519.  (The  Chairman.)  Would  the  system  which 
you  are  recommending  be  consistent  with  the  free 
development  of  private  banks.  I  include,  in  private 
banks,  the  joint  stock  banks  ? — I  should  think  it 
would  be  an  interference  with  their  business,  decidedly. 

1520.  It  is  only  consistent,  in  fact,  with  a  state  of 
things  in  which  one  national  bank  does  almost  the 
whole  banking  for  the  community  ? — It  is  so. 

1521.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  When  you  speak  of  notes, 
I  suppose  in  most  of  these  countries  a  certain  amount 
of  bullion  is  kept  against  the  notes  ? — Certainly,  in 
every  case,  or  else  it  would  be  a  forced  currency. 

1522.  Then  the  economy  which  is  caused  by  the 
notes  is  an  economy  in  the  sending  about  of  the 
precious  metals,  not  an  economy  in  the  actual  quantity 
of  precious  metals  used? — Excepting  that  it  is  net 
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^r-  usual  to  keep  the  full  amount  of  notes  issued  in  specie 

S.  ^^hntagu,     ^„j  ^jj^  balance  is  utilised  profitably. 

^•^-  1523.  Are  you   aware  that  in  America  they  are 

1  Feb  1887.     ^^^  making  a  freeh  issue  of  small  silver  notes,  what 

! '     they  call  silver  certificates  against  silver  ?— -Yes,  I 

know,  but  it  is  most  absurd  to  make  a  distinction, 
because,  if  they  are  a  legal  tender,  you  can  change 
your  silver  notes  against  gold  notes,  and  what  is  the 
object?  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  at  full  gold 
value  now.  They  must  be  interchangeable  and  there- 
fore useless. 

1 524.  There  is  complaint  of  the  large  silver  dollars  ? 
— They  want  the  half  dollars.    My  own  impression  is 

,  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  Americans 

will  do  away  with  their  one  and  two  dollar  notes, 
perhapu  only  the  one-dollar,  and  retain  the  two-dollar 
notes. 

1525.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  stocks  are 
now  largely  used  to  settle  international  balances  ? — 
They  are  not  used  with  that  object,  but  they  do 
furnish  the  means.  For  insUnce,  it  may  be  that  we 
might  owe  a  large  amount  for  wine  to  France,  and 
if  France  brought  foreign  stocks  in  London  they 
would  not  require  money  for  their  wine. 

1526.  That  is  a  process  that  largely  economises 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver  ? — Yes. 

1527.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  hoarding 
of  the  precious  metals  in  foreign  countries? — ^The 
general  opinion  is  that  there  is  nothing  of  importance 
hoarded  in  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the  6,000,000Z. 
war  treasure  in  Germany. 

1528.  (Mr.  Fremantle.)  To  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  question  of  sending  gold  to  Scotland  at  stated 
periods,  is  not  that  transmission  due  to  the  fact  that 
tlie  circulation  of  gold  coin  is  very  limited,  and 
1/.  notes  largely  used,  and  that  therefore  the  only 
way  to  obtain  gold  to  show  the  Government  inspector 
is  by  importing  it,  so  to  speak,  from  England  ? — That 
is  so. 

1529.  And  that  would  have  to  be  done  under  any 
system  of  banking,  would  it  not  ? — If,  for  instance,  a 
Scotch  bank,  instead  of  receiving  50,000/.  of  gold,  had 
a  certificate  from  the  Bank  of  England  that  they  held 
50,000/.  at  their  disposal  in  the  bank,  it  onght  to 
answer  a  similar  purpose. 

1530.  But  as  matter  of  fact,  in  banking,  to  hold 
bullion  generally  means  actually  to  have  bullion  in 
stock,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1531.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  whether  there 
is  any  agio  on  gold  coin  in  France  as  against  silver 
coin,  or  whether  they  are  freely  interchangeable  all 
over  France?  —  Not  in  general  circulation.  The 
general  circulation  in  France  is  indifferent ;  you  receive 
gold  and  silver  indiscriminately. 

1532.  I  think  you  said  that  in  America  there  was 
certainly  no  premium  as  between  gold  and  silver 
notes? — I  take  it  there  cannot  be,  because  the 
moment  they  are  declared  a  legal  tender,  then  If  there  is 
a  plentiful  supply  of  all  kinds  of  legal  tender,  they 
must  be  interchangeable. 

1533.  It  would  depend  upon  the  supply.  If  the 
supply  of  sUver  notes  were  very  large  they  might  go  to  a 
discount  as  against  gold  notes  ? — No,  because  you  see 
the  currency  is  only  at  a  premium  for  abnormal  uses. 
Grold  is  at  a  premium  for  exportation  or  for  hoarding ; 
therefore,  unless  there  was  a  panic  or  something  in 
favour  of  gold,  you  would  not  have  gold  tender  notes 
at  a  premium,  because  gold  would  only  be  at  a  pre- 
mium for  exportation. 

1534.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  whether  you 
think  the  transmission  of  coin  could  be  largely  saved 
by  an  extension  of  the  postal  order  system  in  this 
country  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  postal  orders  are  very 
useful,  and  I  think  the  charge  is  moderate ;  but  it  is 
very  seldom  I  think  that  large  amounts  could  be  sent 
through  the  post  in  the  form  of  coin. 

1535.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Have  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  the  Bank  of  France  to  withdraw 
their  small  notes  been  placed  upon  record? — I  can 
only  speak  from  memory.     But  T  believe   it  was 


because  they  were  badly  made,  and  consequently  were 
more  frequently  forged  than  the  larger  notes.  All 
over  Europe,  and  perhaps  all  over  the  world,  the 
20-&anc,  or  some  similar  note,  is  very  much  used. 

1536.  Can  yuu  tell  us  whether  it  is  the  case  that  in 
Italy  there  has  been  found  to  be  much  forgery  of 
very  small  notes  ? — I  have  particulars  about  forgeries, 
and  they  are  very  insignificant  as  a  rule. 

1537.  Could  you  put  in  any  particulars  on  that 
point  ? — Yes,  I  could.  I  have  the  fullest  information 
with  regard  to  the  cost  of  small  notes  and  with  regard 
t«  forgeries. 

1538.  I  had  understood  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  forgery  of  the  small  notes  of  tbo 
Banca  del  Popolo  ? — I  believe  you  are  right,  that  the 
private  bank  notes  have  been  forged.  They  are  badly- 
made  notes. 

1539.  Then  with  reference  to  the  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  money  from  place  to  place  in  this 
country.  You  are  aware  that,  by  means  of  the 
country  clearing,  if  a  person  in  Birmingham,  for 
instance,  has  to  make  payments  in  Liverpool,  or  any- 
where else,  he  can  draw  a  cheque  on  his  bank  and 
transmit  that  through  the  post  to  the  person  to  whom 
he  has  to  make  payment,  and  no  charge  is  made  for 
the  transmission  ? — If  he  has  a  banking  account. 

1540.  So  that  practically  the  facilities  for  banking 
are  as  great  as  those  in  Germany  ? — ^Yes. 

1541. 'As  regards  other  transactions,  they  can  be 
effected  by  means  of  postal  orders,  as  you  yourself 
said,  at  a  moderate  charge  ? — Yes,  but  there  is,  no 
provision  made  in  this  country  for  a  man  who  has  no 
banking  account  dealing,  say,  with  a  manufacturer  in 
London.  Unless  ne  had  a  banking  account  he  would 
have  no  machinery  for  collecting  his  account,  there- 
fore, for  the  small  trader,  the  facilities  are  not  so 
great  in  this  country. 

1542.  But  most  small  trader.s  have  banking  ac- 
counts ? — I  should  think  a  great  number  of  small 
ti-aders  in  the  East  end  never  have  a  banking  account. 
Small  transactions  for  1/.  or  21.  could  not  take  place 
with  the  same  facility  in  this  country  as  they  could  in 
France  or  Germany.  No  banker  would  care  to  be 
troubled  with  such  small  amounts. 

1543.  But  your  case  is  this.  A  very  small  man 
who  has  not  a  banking  account  has  1/.  owed  to  him 
by  a  person,  say,  in  Shefi&eld.  If  they  both  had 
banking  accounts  and  the  man  saw  fit  to  have  his 
account  paid  at  on6e,  the  man  would  get  his  cheque 
immediately.  If  they  had  no  banking  accounts  the 
man  who  owed  the  money  could  get  a  postal  order  at 
once  and  the  other  would  receive  the  money  ? — It  is 
easy  enough  for  a  man  to  pay  his  account  by  means 
of  a  cheque,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for  a  small  man  to 
collect  what  is  due  to  him. 

1544.  I  quite  understand  if  the  man  in  Sheffield 
does  not  wish  to  pay  there  might  be  difliiculty  in  forcing 
him  to  pay,  but  if  he  did  wish  to  pay  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  by  a  postal  order  ? — Except  that  there  is 
delay.  If  a  bill  is  presented  to  a  man  through  the 
Post  Office  he  would  pay  it  at  onco  rather  than  have 
it  returned  protested.  One  of  my  correspondents  in 
France  says  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  dono 
in  small  commerce  between  different. parts  of  France 
by  small  traders,  who  are  assisted  immensely  by  the 
Post  Office.  ; 

1545.  Then  would  you  advocate  that  the  moment 
a  person  owed  another  person  money,  that  other 
person  might  be  able  to  draw  upon  him  without  notice 
through  the  Post  Office  ? — It  depends  on  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case. 

1546.  With  regard  to  insurance.  You  are  aware 
that  letters  transmitting  valuables  in  this  country  can 
be  insured  for  a  very  small  sum  ? — Not  so  small  as  I 
mentioned  io  the  case  of  Belgium. 

1547.  Is  there  much  difference  ? — I  should  think 
that  the  lowest  charge  in  this  country  would  be  6d. 
per  cent.,  5«.  per  1,000/.,  and  in  Belgium  it  is  2a.  per 
1,000/L,  less  than  half.  But  I  must  say  that  in  France 
it  is  2s.  per  cent.  It  is  only  in  Belgium  that  the 
charge  is  so  moderate. 
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1348.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  que.stiou  of  the  Scotch 
banks  and  the  amount  of  gold  sent  down,  I  think  you 
have  already  stated  that  you  do  not  attach  any  impor- 
tance to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  gold  sent  down  and 
coming  back,  because  that  is  practically  very  slight. 
Your  allegation  is  that  the  fact  of  the  Scotch  banks 
having  to  transmit  gold  down  to  Scotland,  absorbs 
gold  and  disturbs  the  money  market  ? — ^In  some  degree, 
yes. 

1549.  But  supposing  that  they  were  to  take  bank 
notes.  Under  the  present  law  the  Bank  of  England 
is  required  to  hold  gold  for  all  notes  over  and  above 
a  certain  amotmt,  and  therefore,  practically  (except 
as  regards  the  matter  of  wear  and  tear,  iVhich  you  say 
is  immaterial),  for  that  purpose  the  notes  and  the 
gold  are  the  same,  and  would  it  not  have  the  same 
effect  on  the  money  market  whether  the  Scotch  banks 
sent  down  2,000,000/.  of  bank  notes  or  2,000,000/. 
of  sovereigns  ? — No,  it  would  not  have  the  same 
effect,  because  it  might  diminish  the  reserve  of  the 
bank,  but  the  bank  would  know  where  the  notes 
were,  and  the  exact  time  of  their  arrival,  whereas 
very  frequently  the  bank  rate  has  been  raised  because 
500,000/.  of  gold  and  even  less  has  been  taken  out. 

1550.  Then  you  consider  that  though  the  bank  in 
required  to  hold  gold  against  all  the  notes,  it  still 
makes  a  great  deal  of  diflference  whether  gold  is  taken 
or  not  taken  ? — It  makes  a  great  difference. 

1551.  But  would  not  the  Bank  of  England  know 
just  as  well  where  the  notes  are  going  as  they  know 
where  the  gold  is  going? — ^I  do  not  think  the  bank 
would  consider  the  drain  of  gold  to  Scotland  serious 
to  the  same  degree  as  a  drain  to  the  CJontinent,  but 
still  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  small  quantity  of 
gold  held  by  the  bank  is  much  greater  than  a  dimi- 
nution in  its  reserve. 

1562.  But  my  point  is  not  as  between  the  trans- 
miiision  of  gold  to  Scotland  or  the  Continent,  but 
whether  you  actually  thought  it  made  a  diffsience  so 
far  as  the  money  market  is  concerned,  whether  the 
2,000,000/.  that  went  down  to  Scotland  went  down  in 
the  form  of  notes  or  gold  ? — Some  difference. 

1553.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  material  dif- 
ference ? — It  would  make  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
money  market  at  certain  periods.  The  effect  would 
not  be  produced  if  they  took  bank  notes. 

1564.  Do  you  think  from  your  experience  that 
there  is  any  case  in  which  the  Bank  of  England 
have  raised  the  rate  of  interest  because  the  Scotch 


banks  sent  down  gold  to  Scotland,  and  would  not 
have  mised  the  rate  if  they  had  sent  down  notes? 
— If  the  notes  were  withdrawn  instead  of  gold, 
and  the  money  market  was  not  thereby  so  much 
disturbed,  then  the  Bank  of  England  would  only  be 
in  a  better  position  by  having  the  notes  sent  than  the 
gold  sent,  and  I  think  that  the  discount  houses  would 
not  look  upon  notes  withdrawn  with  the  same  dt^ee 
of  feeling  as  they  would  with  gold  being  withdrawn. 
They  might  apprehend  an  advance  in  the  bank  rate, 
and  so  cause  it. 

1555.  That  would  be,  however,  an  error  on  their 
part,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  be,  in  fact  it  appears 
to  me,  very  childish  altogether  to  send  gold  simply 
to  bring  it  back  again. 

1556.  I  now  gather  that,  in  your  opinion,  it  may 
produce  a  different  effect  on  the  money  market,  but 
under  the  existing  law  you  think  it  ought  not? — It 
ought  not.     I  am  quite  of  your  opinion. 

1557.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  had  an  issue  of 
1/.  notes  in  this  country  the  stock  of  gold  would  be 
materially  economised  ? — Certainly. 

1558.  But  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that,  apart 
from  the  issue  of  notes  of  a  smaller  denomination, 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  further  economy  in-  the  use  of 
gold  in  this  country  ? — You  might  have  notes  of  21. 

1559.  If  we  issued  notes  for  less  than  6/.  I  ha?e 
no  doubt  we  could  economise  gold,  but  there  is 
no  other  way  in  which  y.ou  could  economise  gold  in 
this  country? — No,  I  think  ftot;  1/.  notes  would  be 
better. 

1560.  Is  it  not  the  case  as  regards  coinage  that 
practically  no  gold  coin  worth  less  than  10*.  has  ever 
been  found  to  be  popular  ? — It  is  so.  The  five-franc 
pieces  in  France  have  been  a  mistake.  They  are  still 
m  existence.  They  are  costly  ;  they  wear  out  very 
much  more  readily  in  proportion,  and  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  my  mind  to  have  gold  coin  under  about  lOs. 

1561.  ( Mr.  Fremont le.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
coinage  of  gold  five-franc  pieces  has  been  discontinued 
by  the  last  Convention  of  the  Latin  Union  ? — I  believe 
they  have  discontinued  coining  them,  but  tbey  are  to 
be  had.  My  firm  had  a  large  quantity  recently. 
They  are  used,  I  think,  more  for  ornament  than  for 
use. 

1662.  (<S^(V  John  Lubbock.)  Therefore  you  do  not 
think  gold  pieces  of  less  than  10s.  are  ever  likely  to 
come  into  extensive  use  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 


Mr. 

S.  Montagu, 

M.P. 

1  Feb.  1887. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Friday,  February  4tb. 


Eighth  Day. 


Friday,  4th  February  1887. 


pbesbmt: 

Thb  Right  Hon.  A.  .J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  the  CeiJBHAN,  presiding. 

Mb.  D.  M.  Bakbocb.  Sib  T.  H.  Fabrer,  Bart. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BmcH.  Mb.  C.  W.  Fkemantlk,  C.B. 

Mb.  J.  Chauubblain,  M.P.  Ma.  W.  H.  Houldswobth,  M.P. 

Mb.  L.  L.  Cohbn,  M.P.  Sib  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  MJ*. 

Mr.  L.  Coubtney,  M  J*. 

Mb.  Geo.  H.  Muebat,  ISecretary, 

Mr.  Hembt  Waterfield,  C.B.,  was  called  and  examined. 


1663.     {The    Cheurman.)    You     are     Financial 
Secretary,  are  you  not,  at  the  India  Office  ? — I  am. 


1664.  And  you  come  here    as    representing    the 
case  of  the  Government  of  India  ? — Yes. 


Mr. 

H.  Waterfidd, 

C.B. 

4  Feb.  1887. 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  OOLD   AND  SILVSB  : 


Mr. 

a.  WaterflM, 

C.B. 

4  Feb.  1887. 


1565.  iTie  difficulty  of  the  Indian  Government  in 
one  word  is  that  they  have  a  certain  number  of  fixed 
charges  to  pay  in  England  in  gold,  that  they  receive 
their  taxes  in  silver,  and  that  therefore  they  suffer 
heavily  by  any  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  relative  to 
gold  ?— Yes,  that  it  enhances  the  number  of  rupees 
that  they  have  to  pay. 

1566.  Could  you  give  us  the  figures  of  the  Indian 
Budget  illustrating  that  position? — According  to  the 
budget  of  1886-7,  the  gross  revenue  is  estimated  at 
75,798,700/.  (I  may  say  that,  in  speaking  of  pounds,  I 
mean  tens  of  rupees,  unless  I  expressly  say  that  they 
are  sterling  figures.)  That  figure  of  75,798,700/. 
includes  the  railway  and  other  departmental  receiptB 
of  all  kinds,  which  are  more  strictly  a  set-off  against 
payments  than  real  revenue. 

1567.  I  suppose  railway  receipts  mean  the  receipts 
from  the  traffic  on  railways  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment ? — ^Belonging  to,  or  guaranteed  by,  the  Govern- 
ment. 

1568.  But  what  are  departmental  receipts  ?— I  may 
take  as  a  case  the  contributions  by  the  oflScers  of 
Grovernment  towards  their  superannuation.  That  is  a 
receipt  under  superannuation,  which  is  a  set-off  gainst 
the  charge  for  superannuation.  It  is  included  in  the 
gross  revenue,  but  is  more  strictly  a  deduction  from 
the  charge  for  superannuation.  In  the  Indian  accounts 
all  the  figures  are  entered  gross,  and,  when  I  speak  of 
the  revenue  being  75,798,700/.,  I  am  including  all 
receipts  of  any  kind ;  but,  in  order  that  the  Com- 
mission may  understand  the  real  financial  position  of 
India,  I  fihall  proct^  to  explain  it  on  the  net  figures, 
by  deducting  from  tihe  amount  of  the  principal  heads  of 
revenue  the  cost  of  collection,  and  by  deducting  from 
the  expenditure  the  receipts  in  each  particular  group. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  receipt  from  interest  on  loans 
by  the  Government  which  comes  in. as  a  credit,  but 
which  is  set  off  against  the  charge  for  interest.  That 
kind  of  set-off'  runs  through  almost  every  head  of  the 
accounts. 

1669.  Quite  so.  You  deduct,  of  course,  the  cost  of 
working  the  railways  ? — In  the  case  of  the  railways 
(which  appear  on  the  side  of  net  expenditure),  I 
deduct  their  receipts  from  the  cost  of  working  them 
(including  the  charges  for  interest)  ;  in  the  case  of 
irrigation,  I  deduct  the  sums  received  from  those  who 
take  the  water,  the  water  rents,  from  the  charges  ;  and 
so  in  every  case.  Under  army,  the  sale  of  stores  is  a 
receipt,  but  I  treat  it  as  a  set-off  against  the  charge. 

1570.  Estimated  in  that  manner,  what  is  the  net 
revenue  ? — ^The  net  revenue  is  44,249,900/.,  of  which 
nearly  2,000,000/.  is  appropriated  to  local  purposes. 

1671.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  paid  back  to  the  pro- 
vincial governments? — No,  that  is  another  point 
altogether.  I  mean  by  locai  purposes  that  it  is  only 
received  by  the  Government  on  condition  of  being 
spent  within  the  district  in  which  it  is  raised. 

1752.  In  fact,  they  are  what  we  in  England  should 
call  local  rates  raised  by  the  central  government  i-~ 
Quite  so. 

1763.  All  this  revenue  is  received  in  silver? — Yes, 
the  whole  of  it. 

1674.  What  has  been  the  increase  in  the  last  10 
years  in  the  net  revenue  ? — In  1876-7  the  net  revenue 
was  38,215,000/.;  in  1886-7  it  was  estimated  at 
44,260,000/.,  so  that  the  increase  in  the  10  years  has 
been  6,035,000/. 

1675.  Would  you  explain  under  what  heads  this 
increase  should  be  classed  ? — The  land  revenue  has 
increased  by  2,180,000/.,  but  the  receipts  for  1876-7, 
owing  to  the  famine,  were  less  than  in  the  previous 
year  by  1,650,000/.,  so  that  the  true  increase  of  the 
land  revenue  in  the  10  years  may  be  taken  as  only 
530,000/. 

1676.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  to  us,  before  we  go 
further,  how  that  increase  has  taken  place  ?  The  land 
revenue  is.  chiefly  under  settlement,  is  it  not  ? — ^It  is 
under  settlement.    In  the  case  of  the  great  province 


of  Bengal  it  is  a  permanent  settlement.    In  the  larger 
part  of  India  it  is  settled  for  periods  of  20  to  30  years. 

1577.  Is  this  530,000/.  increase  merely  an  increase 
of  rents  during  that  time,  then,  in  the  rest  of  India  ? — 
In  some  of  the  districts  the  settlements  have  expired, 
and  have  been  resettled,  involving  a  larger  payment  to 
the  Government.  In  some  cases  of  estates  under 
permanent  settlement,  default  has  been  made,  and  the 
Government  have  taken  possession  of  the  estates  and 
received  the  revenue,  and  in  that  way  been  able  to 
raise  it.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  comes  from  a  fresh  settlement 
having  been  made  on  the  expiry  of  the  old  settlement. 

1578.  An  inciease  of  rent  at  the  end  of  a  lease,  in 
fact  ?— Yes. 

1579.  Would  you  go  on  with  the  several  heads  ? — 
Under  exci?e  there  is  an  increase  of  1,596,000/.  Under 
assessed  taxes  and  provincial  rates  there  are  increases 
of  1,385,000/.  and  984,000/.  respectively,  owing  to  the 
special  taxation  imposed  in  the  years  1877-8  to  pro- 
vide a  surplus  for  insurance  against  famine,  and 
imposed  this  year  to  meet  the  additional  military 
expenditure. 

1680.  This  additional  taxation  to  meet  these  two  ex- 
ceptional cause's  of  outlay  is  derived  from  assessed 
taxes  and  provincial  rates  wholly,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  I 
have  put  these  two  cases  together,  because  they  are 
the  only  two  in  which  additional  taxation  has  been 
imposed. 

1681.  What  are  provincial  rates  ?— They  are  levied 
on  the  land  and  usually  collected  with  the  land  revenue, 
but  applied  to  local  purposes,  such  as  education  or 

.  hospitals,  or  the  construction  of  roads,  in  the  district, 
and  in  Bengal  there  is  a  rate  for  public  works  through- 
out  the  province ;  but  at  the  time  when  the  special 
taxation  was  put  on  to  meet  the  charges  for  famine,  a 
provision  was  made  that  a  small  portion,  not  to  exceed 
10  per  cent,  of  the  funds,  might  be  taken  for  general 
purposes  throughout  the  province,  and  a  further  rate 
varying  from  1  to  4^  per  cent,  on  the  annual  value  of 
the  land  in  Northern  India  was  imposed  to  meet  the 
charge  for  famine  throughout  India. 

1582.  Is  that  paid  into  the  pro\'incial  exchequer  or 
to  the  central  exchequer  ? — The  whole  of  the  revenue 
of  India  is  collected  by  the  provincial  governments 
for  the  central  government,  and  the  allotment  between 
the  central  and  provincial  governments  is  a  special 
arrangement  which  the  Commission,  J  think,  need  not 
trouble  itself  about,  because  for  the  purposes  of 
Goverment  it  may  be  considei-ed  as  all  general 
revenue. 

1583.  Provincial  rates  are  in  fact  a  land  tax  put 
on  in  addition  to  the  fixed  land  revenue  ? — Yes,  but  on 
condition  that  it  shall  be  appropriated  to  specific  par- 
poses.  It  is  not  avaiUble  for  expenditure  on  general 
purposes. 

1584.  Would  it  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  a 
novel  interference  mth  the  contracts  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
if  it  had  been  applied  to  general  purposes  ? — It  would 
have  been,  except  for  the  very  special  purpose  of  pro- 
vision against  famine,  and  there  it  was  justified  on  the 
ground  that,  as  it  could  not  be  said  in  what  district  a 
famine  would  occur,  it  was  fair  that  the  whole  pro- 
vince should  contribute  towards  the  famine  charges 
throughout  India,  but  with  that  exception  the  pro- 
vincial rates  are  appropriated  to  expenditure  within 
the  district  or  province  in  which  they  are  raised. 

1586.  The  distinction  seems  rather  a  subtle  one; 
however,  it  is  hardly  within  our  province? — If  the 
Commission  would  like  it,  I  would  give  a  short  ex- 
planation of  the  provincial  system. 

1586.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  some  bearing  on  the 
possibility  of  raising  future  taxation,  so  I  think  per- 
haps you  had  better  ? — The  Government  of  India  felt 
that  the  only  way  to  keep  down  expenditure  wm  to  give 
the  provincial  governments  an  interest  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  and  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money ; 
and  in  Lord  Mayo's  time,  about  the  year  1870,  the 
system    was    begun    of   giving    to    each  provincial 
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government  the  responsibility  for  the  expenditure 
ander  each  particular  head,  according  to  its  budget  for 
the  year,  and  also  the  advantage  of  the  revenue  which 
it  could  collect  under  each  particular  head,  according 
to  a  certain  proportion  settled  in  the  budget.  For 
instance,  to  take  the  case  of  excise,  the  excise  revenne 
is  necessarily  collected,  entirely  I  raay  say,  by  the 
provincial  government,  the  central  government  could 
have  no  influence  over  the  larger  or  smaller  collection, 
and  the  revenues  are  allotted  between  the  Imperial 
and  the  provincial  governments. 

1587.  I  understand  that  the  land  revenue  was 
s^tled  in  perpetuity  or  for  fixed  periods  ? — Yes. 

1588.  But  in  addition  to  the  land  revenue  there  is 
a  land  cess  which  is  not  fixed  permanently  or  for  long 
periods.  Could  that  in  your  opinion  be  increased  and 
applied  to  general  purposes  by  the  Government  ?  — 
The  land  cesses  which  were  put  on  to  meet  the  pro- 
vision for  insurance  against  famine  are  additional  to 
the  rent  which  is  paid  by  the  landholder.  They 
were  put  on  by  special  legislation,  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  expendi- 
ture which  shall  be  available  to  meet  the  charge  that 
was  anticipated  on  account  of  famine  relief ;  but  the 
revenue  so  derived  was  not  appropriated  merely  to  the 
charge  for  famine  relief  in  any  particular  year,  because 
it  was  felt  that  that  charge  would  occur  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  that  what  was  necessary  was  not  to  put  on 
taxation  in  the  year  in  which  the  charge  occurred,  but 
to  have  a  surplus  year  by  year  which  should  be  used 
either  in  reduction  of  debt  or  in  construction  of  works 
that  would  keep  down  this  charge,  so  that,  when  a 
famine  occurred,  the  reduction  ot  expenditure  occa- 
sioned by  the  appropriation  of  this  surplus  should  be 
equal  to  the  charge  that  then  arose.  It  was  estimated 
tbaXy  on  a  series  of  years,  15,000,000/.  might  have  to 
be  spent  in  10  years,  and  accordingly  provision  was 
made  for  raising  taxes  or  reducing  expenditure  to  the 
extent  of  1,500,000/.  each  year.  But  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  in  so  appropriating  it,  never  earmarked 
it  for  any  specific  purpose,  because  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  they  had  to  meet  it  was  impossible  to  do 
8o ;  still  I  do  not  think  that  it  could  be  said  that  the 
Government  could  at  any  moment  appropriate  that 
money  to  meet  general  purposes,  unless  they  could 
satisfy  themselves  that  they  had  already  applied  a 
sufficient  sum  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  additional 
taxation  was  imposed. 

1589.  Will  you  continue  your  enumeration  of  the 
items  in  which  there  has  been  an  increase  ? — I  think 
the  stamp  revenue  is  the  next,  in  which  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  803,000/. 

1590.  That  is  simply  due,  I  suppose,  to  an  increase 
of  trade  ? — An  increase  of  litigation,  I  may  say,  almost 
more  than  trade,  for  the  larger  part  of  it  is  received 
from  stamps  fur  civil  justice.  The  remainder  of  the 
increase  in  the  net  revenue  is  caused  by  comparatively 
small  improvements  of  296,000/.  under  opium,  which 
is  rather  a  reduction  of  the  charge  than  an  increase  of 
the  revenue,  of  253,000/.  under  forests,  of  80,000/.  in 
the  salt  revenne. 

1591.  Is  the  80,000/.  increase  in  the  salt  revenue 
due  to  increased  consumption  on  the  part  of  the  people 
or  to  increased  taxation  ? — Increased  consumption,  for 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  taxation. 

1592.  Would  you  go  on  with  your  enumeration  ? — 
An  increase  of  61,000/.  under  regirtration,  and  of 
17,000/.  in  the  tributes  from  native  states.  The  latter 
are  fixed  payments  made  by  the  native  states,  in  some 
cases  for  the  maintenance  of  a  force  to  keep  order  in 
the  state,  in  some  cases  rather  as  a  tribute  to  the 
paramount  power,  but  they  do  not  vary  from  year  to 
year,  except  that  perhaps  occasionally  a  small  sum  may 
be  commuted,  or  there  may  be  fees  paid  on  succession. 

1593.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  They  are  generally  made 
onder  treaties,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

1594.  {The  Chairman.)  The  trifling  increase  is 
owing  to  alteration  of  treaties  or  expiry  of  old  treaties  ? 
— Yes,  or  to  accidental  circtmistances  in  the  year. 

1595.  Do  the  registration  receipts  imply  increase 
of  commerce  ? — It  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to 
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which  the  people  of  India  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  power  of  registering  their  records  of  title,  on  the 
payment  of  a  small  fee  for  doing  so. 

1596.  Would  you  now  enumerate  the  items  on 
which  there  has  been  a  reduction  ? — The  customs 
revenue  shows  a  reduction  of  1,242,000/.  due  to  there- 
mission  of  all  import  duties  except  those  on  salt,  arms, 
and  liquors.  (I  may  say  that  the  salt  revenue  is  not 
credited  under  customs,  but  under  the  separate  head 
of  salt.)  And  the  refunds,  and  assignments  and  com- 
pensations, have  increased  by  378,000/.,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  payments  connected  with  the  ar- 
rans;ements  made  for  the  salt  rerenne  in  certain 
native  states. 

1597.  What  are  refunds,  assignments,  and  com- 
pensations ? — ^I  have  classed  them  together  as  being 
deductions  from  the  revenue,  but  they  are  distinct. 
The  refunds  and  drawbacks  are  on  account  of  over- 
charges under  customs  or  under  any  other  head  in 
which  the  payer  proves  that  he  is  not  liable  to  the 
charge,  and  the  excess  is  then  refunded  to  him.  The 
assignments  and  compensations  are,  mainly,  payments 
made  to  the  native  states  as  compensation  fnr  giving 
up  their  right  to  levy  a  duty  on  salt  or  transit  duties 
on  goods  passing  through  their  states,  and  the  increase 
of  378,000/.  is  to  a  large  extent  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  arrangements  made  in  connexion  with  the  salt 
revenue. 

1598.  Which  of  these  items,  in  your  opinion,  is 
susceptible  of  increase  to  meet  any  sudden  emergency  ? 
— I  may  perhaps  begin  by  saying  what  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  increase,  in  my  opinion.  The  land  revenue, 
which  is  settled  in  perpetuity  or  for  fixed  periods,  and 
the  tributes  from  native  states,  together  amounting  to 
19,831,700/.,  are  not  susceptible  of  increase  to  meet  a 
sudden  emergency ;  and  also  it  is  not  possible  to 
reduce  the  payment  of  1,301,000/.  for  assignments 
and  compensations,  which  has  to  be  deducted  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  net  revenue,  so  as  to  obtain  the  figures 
in  the  manner  in  which  I  am  giving  them  to  the 
Commission.  The  duties  from  salt,  stamps,  excise, 
provincial  rates,  (which  last  head,  however,  is  mainly 
appropriated  to  local  purposes),  customs,  and  assessed 
taxes,  together  amounting  to  18,616,500/.,  might, 
perhaps,  be  increased  if  absolute  necessity  arose,  but 
the  Government  of  India  have  stated  their  opinion  that 
such  a  measure  at  present  is  open  to  the  gravest 
objection. 

1599.  The  objection  being,  I  suppose,  the  discon- 
tent that  would  be  aroused  if  taxation  were  increased  ? 
— Certainly  ;  and  also  I  must  remind  the  Commission 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  put  on  taxes  Mid  take  them 
off  again,  as  the  exchange  fluctuates  from  time  to  time. 
Therefore  I  hold  that  such  taxes  can  hardly  be  held 
as  capable  of  increase  to  meet  a  sudden  fall  of  ex- 
change. The  net  receipts  from  forest  and  registra- 
tion are  petty,  amounting  to  only  526,200/.,  and  are 
of  an  administrative  character,  not  being  exacted  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  though  the  charge  for  registra- 
tion could  be  increased  within  certain  limits.  There 
only  remains  the  opium  revenue,  6,576,500/.,  which  it 
has  sometimes  been  supposed  would  improve  with  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver;  but  the  payment  per  chest 
at  recent  sales  in  Calcutta  has  been  lower  than  at  any 
time  during  the  last  seven  years. 

1600.  The  fact  being,  I  suppose,  that  silver  has  not 
fallen  in  India  ?— I  think  to  a  great  extent  it  is  due  to 
that  cause,  but  at  the  same  time  the  opium  revenue  is, 
owing  to  the  an-angements  with  China,  in  what  I 
way  almost  call  a  precarious  state.  It  is,  perhaps, 
more  likely  to  fall  than  to  rise. 

1501.  From  the  precarious  character  of  the  treaty 
relations  between  the  powers? — I  mean  that  the 
amount  of  revenue  received  from  opium  is  dependent 
on  the  consumption  in  China,  and  is  afiected  by  the 
competition  of  the  opium  grown  in  China;  and,  fur- 
ther, the  tendency  of  the  recent  treaty  is  to  enable 
the  Chinese  Government  to  collect  their  dues  mure 
fully,  for  which  reason  the  merchants  exporting  from 
Calcutta  will  be  able  to  give  a  less  price  at  the  sales. 

1602.  So  much  for  the  revenue.     Would  you  now 
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jyr_  give  us  the  heads  of  expenditure  ? — The  net  oxpendi- 
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the  direct  demands  on  the  revenaes,  that  is,  the  cost 
of  collecting  the  revenue,  and  the  assignments  and 
compensations,  and  also  deducting  the  departmental 
receipts,  amounted  in  the  year  1876-7  to  40,799,000/., 
and  in  1886-7  to  44,068,000/.  It  increased,  therefore, 
in  the  10  years  by  3,269,000/. 

1603.  Has  this  increase  of  expenditure  been  an 
increa.«e  in  India,  or  in  England,  or  in  both  ? — In 
India  the  net  expenditure  has  been  reduced  by  324,000/. 
In  respect  of  expenditure  in  England  there  is  an 
increase  of  3,593,000/.,  of  which  the  sterling  ex- 
penditure accounts  for  an  increased  expenditure 
of  1,081,000/.,  and  the  exchange  is  heavier  by 
2,512,000/. 

1C04.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  that  2,612,000  sterling 
or  tens  of  rupees  ? — ^It  is  not  exactly  either.  The 
addition  of  1,081,000  to  the  2,512,000  will  give 
.'^,593.000,  which  is  the  number  of  tens  of  rupees  that 
has  to  be  paid  for  the  expenditure  in  this  country, 
but,  if  you  observe,  the  figure  that  is  added  to  the 
sterling  is  not  exactly  either  sterling  or  tens  of 
rupees. 

1605.  {The  Chairman.)  The  sterling  expenditure 
of  India  in  England  has  increased  by  1,081,000/.,  and 
the  amount  of  extra  rupees  it  has  got  to  pay  in  order  to 
liquidate  that  debt  in  gold  is  3,593,000  ?— 2,5 1 2,000 
has  to  be  added  to  the  1,081,000  in  order  to  find  the 
amount  of  tens  of  rupees  that  the  sterling  expenditure 
costs.  In  order  to  defray  the  gold  payments  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  necessary  to  remit  from  India  3,593,000  tens 
of  rupees. 

1606.  Instead  of  1,081,000/.  as  you  would  have  had 
to  remit,  had  there  been  no  alteration  in  the  exchange  ? 
— Had  the  rupee  been  worth  2s. 

1607.  The  rupee,  I  thbk,  never  has  been  worth 
2«.  ? — Not  for  nearly  30  years. 

1608.  So  that  in  reality  part  of  this  loss  by  exchange 
implies  no  additional  loes  through  the  fall  of  exchan<;e 
at  all,  part  of  it  has  always  existed,  ever  since  the 
rupee  has  been  really  worth  1«.  lOrf.  whilst  cstimate<l 
to  be  worth  2«.  ? — Port  of  the  charge  for  exchange ;  I 
would  hot  call  it  loss  by  exchange. 

1608a.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  I  think  that  2,512,000/.  is  the 
increased  cliarge  in  10  years,  not  30  years  ? — Quite  so. 
For  nearly  SO  years  I  said  the  rupee  had  not  been 
actually  worth  2s. 

16086.  2,512,000/.  is  the  actual  increased  charge 
from  the  fall  of  the  exchange  in  10  years.  It  does  not 
go  back  to  the  time  when  the  rupee  was  2s.  ? — It  is 
the  actual  iacrease  in  10  years. 

1608c.  {The  Chairman.)  What  you  give  is  the 
amount  that  has  to  be  added  to  the  sterling  expenditure 
in  order  to  give  the  tens  of  rupees  which  that 
sterling  expenditure  costs  ? — Yes. 

1609.  How  has  this  reduction  of  expenditure  in 
India  been  attained  ?  —  The  net  military  expendi- 
ture has  increased  by  1,531,000/.,  and  the  net  charge 
for  civil  departments  by  1,393,000/.  On  the  other 
hand  the  charge  for  interest  has  been  reduced  by 
1,679,000/.,  and  the  railway  revenue  account  is  better 
by  1,026,000/.,  while  the  charge  for  famine  relief  and 
insurance  is  less  by  783,000/.  Under  the  remaining 
heads  there  has  been  an  increase  of  240,000/.,  and  the 
final  result  is  a  reduction  to  the  extent  of  324,000/. 

1610.  The  diminution  in  the  charge  for  interest,  I 
suppose,  simply  corresponds  with  the  diminution  in 
the  capital  debt  ? — That,  again,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
rather  complicated.  The  practice  with  regard  to  the 
public  works  is  to  treat  the  amount  of  capi^  expendi- 
ture en  railways  during  the  year  as  debt  borrowed  for 
the  public  works,  and  to  charge  interest  thereon  in  the 
railway  revenue  account.  It  frequently  happens  that 
the  Government  has  not  really  borrowed  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  capital  expenditure,  but  has  defrayed 
part  of  it  from  revenue  or  deposits ;  and,  by  dividing 
the  debt  into  two  parts,  ordinary  debt  and  the  public 
works   debt,,  adding   to  the  ordinary  debt  the  real 


amount  of  the  loan,  and  withdrawing  from  it  the 
amount  of  capital  expenditure  which  is  put  to  the 
public  works  debt,  the  ordinary  debt  may  actually  be 
reduced,  and  in  most  cases  is  reduced  on  the  result  of 
the  year,  so  that  the  charge  for  interest  on  debt,  as 
distinguished  from  that  chargeable  to  the  public  works, 
has  been  reduced  in  the  10  years  by  1,679,000/.  There 
has  been  an  increase,  perhaps  corresponding  roughly 
to  that  reduction,  in  the  railway  and  irrigation  revenue 
account,  which  has  been  paid  for  by  the  receipts  from 
the  public  works. 

1611.  Against  the  public  works  account?  —  The 
public  works  account,  not  the  railway  account  solely, 
but  the  public  works  account  generally.  The  capital 
is  charged  against  public  works.  The  interest  on  that 
part  of  the  debt  is  charged  against  the  railway  and 
iirigation  revenue  account. 

1612.  But  the  railway  revenue  account  has  improved, 
has  it  not  ? — It  has  improved  in  the  10  years  to  the 
extent  of  1,026,000/. 

1613.  That  is  due  chiefly,  I  believe,  to  the  increase 
of  traffic  ? — And  also  to  the  opening  of  fresh  railways 
and  the  traffic  on  them. 

1614.  The  diminution  of  783,000/.  for  famine  relief 
and  insurance,  how  comes  that? — The  charge  for 
famine  relief  itself  in  1886-7  is  very  small  indeed; 
happily,'  owing  to  the  good  harvests  in  India,  there 
has  been  very  little  in  the  last  few  years,  but  in  1878 
an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  1,500,000/.  should 
be  provided  from  revenue  to  meet  the  charge  for 
famine  and  insurance.  In  the  year  1876-7,  with 
which  I  have  been  comparing  the  pre,sent  year,  there 
was  a  very  heavy  chai-ge  for  famine  relief,  amounting 
to  2,145,000/.  ;  and,  as  1,500,000/.  is  now  charged 
altogether,  of  which  138,000/.  is  debited  to  the  rail- 
way revenue  account,  the  charge  under  famine  relief 
and  insurance  is  1,362,000/.,  or  less  by  783,000/  than 
in  1876-7 ;  but,  of  that  1,500,000/.  only  1,000/.  is 
estimated  to  be  spent  on  the  direct  relief  of  famine, 
and  all  the  rest  is  set  aside  for  the  reduction  of  debt 
or  construction  of  works  calculated  to  relieve  famine. 

1615.  The  increase  in  the  military  expenditure  is 
due,  I  suppose,  in  the  main  to  recent  events  in  connexion 
with  the  north  west  frontier? — Yes,  very  largely. 

1616.  But  part  of  it  is  directly  due  to  the  fall  in 
the  exchange,  is  it  not  ? — Owing  to  the  practice  of 
fixing  the  daily  pay  of  the  British  soldier  in  sterling, 
and  to  the  Treasury  annually  determining  the  rate  of 
exchange  at  which  that  pay  shall  be  converted  into 
mpees,  the  rate  being  based  on  the  gold  price  of  silver 
daring  the  previous  year,  a  charge  of  284,000/.  has 
been  included  in  the  estimate  for  1886-7,  which  would 
not  have  been  incurred  but  for  the  fall  in  exchange. 

1617.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Would  there  be  no  sum  in 
1876-7? — In  1876-7,  the  soldier  wa.1  paid  at  the 
rupee  rate  fixed  for  his  pay  which  had  existed  for 
many  years.  A  few  years  ago  when  the  exchange 
began  to  fall  so  heavily,  the  soldier  complained  that 
he  was  not  I'eceiving  in  silver  the  equivalent  of  the 
rate  of  pay  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a  British 
soldier;  and,  on  that  complaint  being  examined,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  rate  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Treasury  in  regard  to  Hong  Kong,  and  other  colonies 
where  British  soldiers  are  paid  in  silver,  should  be 
the  rate  of  exchange  used  in  determining  the  amount 
of  the  pay  of  the  British  soldier  in  India,  and  that  bis 
pay  should  be  increased  so  that  he  should  receive  for 
his  daily  pay  the  gold  value  of  the  silver  to  which  he 
was  entitled  under  his  contract. 

1618.  When  wa.s  that  made  ? —  This  arrangement 
was  made  with  efliect  from  the  1st  of  January  1884. 
This  is  the  fourth  year  in  which  the  additional  pay 
has  been  given. 

1619.  The  fact  is  that  the  soldier's  pay  in  India  in 
rupees  has  been  increased  on  the  ground  that  the 
rupee  does  not  go  so  &r  in  India  ? — No,  that  was  not 
admitted,  but  on  the  ground  that  without  a  certain 
increase  he  did  not  receive  the  equivalent  in  silver  of 
the  gold  payment  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

1620.  {Mr.  Birch.)  He  was  entitled  to  the  twentieth 
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part  of  a  sovei'eign  ? — Ytts,  for  every  shilling  due  to 
him. 

1621.  ( J/r.  Courtney.)  Then  you  hold  that  he  g^ts 
more  than  he  would  have  {?<>'? — Ho  gets  more  than 
he  would  have  got  mider  the  former  system,  ami  ho 
gets  more  rupees  than  he  would  get  if  the  exchange 
bad  not  fallen. 

1522.  ITnder  this  contract  he  really  gets  sub- 
stantially more,  or  what  goes  for  more  in  India,  than 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to,  if  there  had  been  uo 
fall  in  exchange  ? — Yes. 

1623.  (Mr.  Kirch.)  Will  you  tell  us  what  that 
exchauge  is  ? — It  varies.  It  is  fixed  on  the  gold  price 
of  silver  in  the  previous  year.  The  rate  this  year  is 
Is.  "id.,  but  it  is  fixed  for  the  year  that  is  coming  at 
\s.  5\d.,  the  year  beginning  on  the  1st  of  April  next. 
It  is  fixed  in  January  1887  on  the  silver  price  of  1886. 

1624.  {Mr.  Cotrrtney.)  The  only  point  1  wished  to 
bring  out  is,  that  in  your  opiuion  the  soldier  in  conse- 
quence  of  this  legal  contract  is  getting  more  daily  pay 
Uian  he  formerly  got  ? — As  measured  by  rupees,  he  is. 
He  is  getting  the  twentieth  part  of  a  sovereign  daily. 
If  that  sovereign  is  worth  12  rupees  instend  of  10,  he 
gets  the  twentieth  part  of  12  rupees  instead  of  the 
twentieth  part  of  10. 

1625.  (-Sir  T.  Farrer.)  And  the  Indian  soldier 
does  not  get  that  ? — The  Indian  soldier  does  not. 
In  the  pay  of  the  native  soldier  there  is  no  alteration. 

1626.  {The  Chairman.)  Could  you  give  us  the 
details  of  the  increased  expenditure  in  Ensciand  ? — In 
the  railway  revenue  account,  that  is,  in  the  payment 
of  interest  to  the  railway  companies,  including  the 
annuities  granted  on  the  purchase  of  lines  constructed 
by  them  and  interest  on  the  stock  issued  in  exchange 
for  portions  of  the  annuity,  there  is  an  increase  of 
634,000/. 

1627.  Is  that  for  guaranteed  interest  ? — The  pay- 
ment of  interest  to  the  railway  companies  is  the 
guaranteed  interest ;  but  in  some  cases  the  Govern- 
ment have  bought  the  •  lines  which  were  constructed 
by  guaranteed  companies,  and  now  own  these  lines  on 
condition  of  paying  annuities  to  the  former  share- 
holders. 

1628.  Will  you  go  on  to  the  next  item  ? — In  the 
Interest  on  the  debt  not  charged  against  railways  and 
irrigation  works  the  increase  is  303,000/. 

1629.  That  implies  an  increase  of  the  ordinary  debt  ? 
— It  is  due  to  an  increase  of  the  ordinary  debt. 

1630.  I  thought  you  hail  been  paying  oC  that  debt 
during  the  last  10  years  ? — Not  the  sterling  debt.  We 
have  converted  some  into  debt  bearing  a  lower  rate 
of  interest,  but  on  the  whole  I  am  afraid  there  is  no 
re<luction. 

16S1.  The  next  item  ? — The  charge  for  civil  super- 
annuation in  England  is  increased  by  338,000/. ;  and 
in  other  heads,  except  the  army,  the  net  increase  is 
1 1,000/.,  while  the  army  chains  are  less  by  205,000/. 
than  in  1876-7. 

1632.  To  what  is  due  the  increase  in  the  civil  super- 
annuation in  England  ? — Partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
civil  officers  not  belonging  to  the  covenanted  civil 
service,  who  were  engaged  after  the  Government  of 
India  was  taken  over  by  tlie  Crown,  and  when  the 
country  wis  being  considerably  developed,  are  now 
completing  their  service  and  coming  on  the  pension 
list ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  is  caused  by 
the  Government  having  closed  the  civil  funds  and 
assumed  their  liabilities,  and  also  by  the  covenanted 
civil  servants,  who  used  to  draw  their  annuities  in 
India,  having,  when  the  exchange  begisn  to  fall, 
preferred  to  draw  them  in  England.  Tliey  had  that 
option,  and  they  have  taken  the  gold  payment  instead. 

1633.  They  had  the  option  of  drawing  them  in 
gold  ? — They  received  1,000/.  a  year  in  gold,  or  what 
bad  been  fixed  as  its  equivalent  in  rupees  In  India. 

1634.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  What  was  that  equivalent  ? 
— 10,666  rupees  in  Bengal,  10,650  rupees  in  Madras 
and  Bombay. 

1635.  ( The  Chairman.)  The  army  superannuation 
charges,  I  think,  you  stated  were  less  by  205,000/.  ? 
—Yes. 


1636.  Considering  that  the  army  expenditure  is 
generally  largely  increased,  is  not  that  rather  a  remark- 
able fact? — It  is  dne  in  a  great  measure  to  the  excep- 
tional arrangement  with  regard  to  the  non-eflective 
charges.  It  used  to  be  the  practice  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  pay  to  the  War  Office  every  year 
the  capitalised  value  of  its  share  of  the  amount  of 
non-effective  charge  that  came  on  during  the  year,  so 
that  in  any  given  year,  1880  we  will  say,  they  paid 
the  capitalised  value  of  the  amount  chargeable  to  India 
in  respect  of  all  the  pensions  of  soldiers  or  officers 
who  came  on  the  pension  list  in  that  year.  The 
payment  in  1880,  therefore,  wiped  off  for  ever  the 
pension  charge  for  India  on  that  account,  and,  taken 
ovei  a  series  of  years,  it  was  not  an  unfair  arrangement. 
But  the  Treasury  found  that  the  arrangement  for 
certain  reasons  did  not  suit  them,  and  about  two  or 
three  years  ago  they  terminated  that  arrangement, 
and  now  we  pay  not  the  capitalised  value,  but  the 
estimated  proportionate  value  of  the  charges  for  each 
year.  The  result  was  that,  in  the  first  year  in  which 
that  occurred,  instead  of  paying  perhaps  800,000/. 
for  pensions,  we  only  paid  80,000/.  In  the  second 
year  we  shall  pay,  perhaps,  160,000/.,  and  after  10 
years  we  shall  be  again  paying  our  800,000/.  or  more. 
But  during  these  intermediate  years  there  is  a  very 
considerable  reduction  under  that  head. 

1637.  But  it  is  a  purely  nominal  reduction  ? — It  is 
a  nominal  reduction  due  to  the  fact  that  the  charges 
for  this  year  were  paid  some  years  ago. 

1638.  Quite  so  ;  it  implies  no  economy  in  the  home 
charges  ? — It  implies  no  economy. 

1639.  What  has  been  the  average  rate  of  exchange 
at  which  remittances  have  been  effected  during  the 
last  10  years? — Remittances  in  1876-7  were  efiected 
at  approximately  1 «.  8\d.  the  rupee. 

1640.  Supposing  the  sterling  expenditure  in  England 
had  remained  unchanged  during  those  10  years  that 
you  have  been  dealing  with,  how  much  would  the 
Indian  taxpayer  have  been  saved? — If  the  sterling 
expenditure  in  1886-7  had  been  the  same  as  in 
1876-7,  but  the  rate  of  exchange  had  fallen  from 
If.  Shi.  to  1«.  6d.  the  rupee,  the  charge  for  exchange 
would  have  been  increased  by  about  2,157,000  tens 
of  rupees.  The  actual  increase  has  been  2,512,000 ; 
therefore  355,000  is  due  to  the  increase  in  sterling 
expenditure,  and  2,157,000  to  the  exchange. 

1641.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  The  1,081,000/.  sterUng 
exnenditure  by  which  the  net  expenditure  in  England 
has  increased,  has  caused  an  increase  altogether  in 
tens  of  rupees  of  2,157,000  plus  355,00?— Yes,  the 
increase  of  sterling  expenditure  coupled  with  the  fall 
in  exchange. 

1642.  ( The  Chairman.)  Does  this  increase  repre  - 
sent  a  real  burden  thrown  upon  the  Indian  Exchequer  ? 
— I  must  explain  that  the  symbol  for  pounds  sterling 
is  used  in  the  Indian  accounts,  but  that  the  figures 
are  really  tens  of  rupees,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
planation 1  was  giving  just  now  regarding  the  expendi- 
ture in  England.  The  receipts  and  the  expenditure 
in  India  are  in  tens  of  rupees.  The  payments  in 
England  are  divided  into  two  columns,  one  being  the 
sterling  and  the  other  the  addition  for  exchange.  The 
aggregate  of  the  two  columns  headed  England  and 
exchange  is  in  tens  of  rupees ;  and  the  total  is  in  tens 
of  rupees,  so  that  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
rupees  required  to  meet  the  payments  in  England  is  a 
real  burden,  whether  it  arises  from  a  larger  expendi- 
ture in  sterling,  or  from  an  enhancement  of  the 
number  of  rupees  required  ibr  remittance  to  defray  a 
like  amount  of  sterling  expenditure. 

1643.  It  represents  a  real  burden  upon  the  Indian 
Exchequer,  but  the  figures  do  not  represent  exactly 
what  that  burden  is?  —  No,  the  increase  of  the 
figures  will  represent  the  increase  of  the  real  burden, 
but  the  whole  figure  put  down  under  exchange  must 
not  be  considered  as  a  loss. 

1644.  Could  you  give  us  any  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  burden  affecUs  the  Indian 
Exchequer?  —  The  net  expenditure  in  England  in 
1876-7  was  13,230,000/.  ;  supposing  that  it  had  been 
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fixed  at  that  amount  for  the  next  10  years,  and 
that  the  rate  of  exchange  had  remained  at  l«.  8\d.,  it 
would  have  cost  the  Government  of  India  15,483 
lakhs  of  rupees  to  pay  in  England  the  sum  of 
132,300,000/.8terlinKin  thatperiod.  At  the  rates  which 
have  actnally  prevailed,  and  taking  the  budget  estimate 
of  1».  Gd.  for  this  year,  the  remittance  of  13,230,000^. 
annually  would  have  required  16,309  lakhs,  so  that 
826  Inkhs  of  rupees,  or  nearly  83,000,000  rupees,  of 
taxation  has  been  levied  during  the  decade  on  account 
of  the  fall  in  exchange,  apart  altogether  from  what 
may  have  been  needed  in  consequence  of  an  increase 
in  the  sterling  requirements. 

1645.  You  would  regard  that  as  a  very  serious 
addition  to  the  taxation  of  any  country,  and  especially 
serious  in  the  case  of  a  country  like  India  which  finds 
it  extremely  difficult  to  augment  its  taxation  ? — 
Exactly  bo. 

1646.  Besides  the  embarrassment  and  difficulty  in 
which  the  Indian  Government  are  thrown  for  this 
reason,  what  effect  on  the  practical  administration  of 
the  finances  of  the  country  has  this  uncertainty  pro- 
duced ? — I  think  it  is  the  uncertainty  which  is  almost 
a  greater  evil  than  the  actual  charge,  although  the 
actual  charge  is  very  serious.  But,  owing  to  the  un- 
certainty, it  fa  almost  iropissible  for  the  Government 
of  India  to  form  accurate  estimates  of  the  charge  which 
has  to  be  met  from  year  to  year. 

1647.  Would  you  give  us  an  example  of  that  ? — 
Taking  the  two  last  years, — when  the  budget  for  1 885-6 
was  under  consideration,  it  was  necessary  to  fix  a  rate 
at  which  the  remittances  to  England  during  the  year 
should  be  estimated.  In  1882-3  and  1883-4  the 
average  drawing  rate  had  been  above  1$.  7^d.,  and  in 
the  year  then  closing  it  had  slightly  exceeded  1«.  7^. 
For  the  sake  of  prudence,  however,  it  was  taken  at 
1*.  Id.,  at  which  rate  the  amount  needed  to  defray  the 
net  expenditure  in  England  in  1885-6  was  1,788 
lakhs  of  rupees.  Exchange  fell  to  an  average  of 
1».  6\d.,  requiring  for  the  same  sterling  expenditure 
1,862  lakhs,  so  that  the  Government  of  India  had  to 
meet  a  charge  of  74  lakhs  (740,000  tens  of  rupees), 
entirely  beyond  their  control,  for  which  no  provision 
had  been  made.  Again,  in  framing  the  budget  for 
1886-7  exchange  was  estimated  at  1».  6d,,  at  which 
rate  the  nett  expenditure  in  England,  which  only  ex- 
ceeded the  estimate  of  1885-6  by  177,300/.,  would 
have  required  the  remittance  of  1,911  lakhs.  Before 
the  end  of  March,  however,  exchange  fell  below  1«.  6d., 
and  with  very  little  intermisEion  it  sank  till  it  touched 
1«.  4Jd.  in  the  beginning  of  August.  The  average 
rate  up  to  the  present  time  is  about  1«.  5^^</.,  at  which 
rate,  supposing  that  it  should  prove  to  be  the  average 
for  the  whole  year,  the  same  sterling  expenditure  would 
require  1,976  lakhs,  or  an  excess  of  65  lakhs  (650,000 
tens  of  rupees),  for  which  provision  has  not  been  made. 

1648.  This  condition  of  things  has,  of  course,  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Indian  Government  for  some 
time  past.  What  remedies  have  been  proposed  for 
meeting  it  ? — The  firsi  possible  course  for  adoption, 
which  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment is,  whether  the  revenue  should  be  increased 
by  imposing  additional  taxes  ;  but,  as  I  have  already 
said,  such  a  step  is  considered  to  be  most  impolitic,  at 
the  present  time  particularly.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
question  of  whether  the  expenditure  shall  be  met 
by  raising  a  loan  ;  besides  adding  to  the  general  in- 
debtedness, and  consequently  to  the  future  charges, 
that  remedy  would,  if  the  money  were  borrowed  in 
England,  aggravate  the  evil  by  increasing  the  remit- 
Unces  in  subsequent  years.  The  third  remedy  is  to 
reduce  the  expenditure ;  but  I  must  point  out  that  in 
that  case  the  reduction,  if  it  is  to  be  at  all  large,  can  only 
be  effected  by  suspending  public  works,  whicli  implies 
the  arrest  of  the  progress  of  works  greatly  needed  for 
the  various  branches  of  the  administration,  or  the  pro- 
vision o!  roads,  or  other  material  improvements; 
throwing  out  of  work  bodies  of  labourers  who  have 
been  coSected  at  con«iderable  expense,  and  rendering 
idle  the  highly  paid  supervising  establishment,  so  that 
much  money  would  be  wasted.    The  fourth  possible 


course  is  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  famine 
insurance,  that  is  to  say,  to  take  the  revenue  which  is 
annually  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  debt  incurred 
on  account  of  famine,  and  to  the  prosecution  of  rail- 
ways and  canEtls  designed  to  protect  the  country  against 
famine,  and  to  use  that  money  in  defraying  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  making  the  remittances  to  England. 

1649.  We  have  already  discussed  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  policy  of  the  last  course,  but  I  understand 
your  view  to  be  that  it  wonid  have  the  double  evil 
of  preventing  that  process  of  paying  off  the  debt  for 
famine  which  is  now  going  on,  and  also  of  being 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
people  of  India  ? — It  fa  open  to  both  these  objections, 
although  it  would  perhaps  not  be  right  to  say  that  it 
is  literally  a  breach  of  faith,  because  no  exact  promise 
has  been  given  ;  but  certainly  the  understanding  was 
that  the  additional  taxation,  which  was  put  on  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  recurring  charge  for  famine 
relief,  was  to  be  devoted  to  meeting  the  specific  charge 
caused  by  the  increase  of  famine  expenditure. 

1650.  Is  that  understanding  one  that  obtains 
merely  in  Government  circles,  or  is  it  one  to  which 
the  Government  and  the  people  are  parties  ? — It  is 
one  which  was  not  merely  recognised  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  very  greatly  pressed  by'  the  native  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  at  different  times  when  the 
question  has  been  under  consideration. 

1651.  And  I  suppose  the  fact  that,  as  you  have 
already  explained  to  us,  this  land  cess  for  famine 
purposes  is  rather  an  exceptional  kind  of  tax,  brought 
home  \p  the  people  of  India  the  fact  that  it  is  ear- 
marked for  this  particular  purpose  ? — Quite  so.  It  is 
viewed  to  a  great  extent  by  them  in  that  manner. 

1652.  And  they  would  not  tolerate  what  fa  practi- 
cally an  addition  to  the  land  tax  for  general  purposes, 
except  on  the  conditions  which  you  have  already 
stated? — It  is  ve)7  doubtfnl  whether  it  would  be 
accepted  without  great  discontent. 

1653.  How  has  the  uncertainty  in  the  ratio  which 
obtains  between  silver  and  gold  affiscted  the  borrowing 
power  of  India  ? — As  long  as  the  ratio  of  value 
between  gold  and  silver  was  stable,  the  Government 
of  India  was  able  annually  to  borrow  in  rupees  the 
sums  it  required  for  the  prosecution  of  public  work?, 
though,  doubtless,  a  large  part  of  the  loans  may  have 
been  subscribed  by  capitalists  in  England.  When  the 
fall  occurred  in  the  price  of  silver  as  meat^urcd  in 
gold,  and  with  it  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  and 
of  rupee  securities,  and  the  uncertainly  of  the  future 
sterling  value  of  such  investments  became  apparent, 
the  Government  of  India  reported  their  inability  to 
raise  the  requisite  sums  in  Indfa ;  and  consequently  in 
recent  years  recourse  has  been  had  to  borrowing  in 
sterling.  It  is  evident  that  the  burden  of  the  interest 
on  loans  contracted  in  sterling  continually  increases 
as  the  exchange  falls. 

1654.  Has  that  impediment  to  borrowing  affected 
private  enterprise  in  India  as  well  as  Government 
transactions  ?  I  understand  that  the  Englfah  capitalfat 
now  entirely  declines  to  lend  to  India,  except  under 
contract  that  he  shall  be  paid  the  interest  in  gold  ? — 
As  a  rule  that  is  so. 

1655.  Has  that  fact  impeded  the  Englfah  capitalfat 
lending  to  private  enterprise  in  India  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
can  only  speak  from  our  experience  with  regard  to 
local  bodies,  such  as  port  trusts  and  municipalities. 
The  port  trusts  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay  found  them- 
selves utterly  unable  to  raise  money,  even  with  the 
Government  guarantee,  in  rupee  securities,  and  the 
Government  were  obliged  to  borrow  the  money  them- 
selves and  advance  it  to  them. 

1656.  I  suppose  that  these  local  bodies  would  not 
have  sufficient  position  in  the  English  money  market  to 
borrow  in  London  in  sterling  for  themselves  ? — They 
could  only  do  so  at  an  enhanced  rate,  but  I  think 
that  the  Government  would  not  permit  them  to  lx>rrow 
on  their  own  account.  It  would  be  liable  to  so  much 
conflict  between  the  Government  loans  and  the 
municipal  loans,  that  I  think  it  would  probably  not  be 
thought  right  to  permit  them  to  come  into  the  ooarket 
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here.  It  would  be  preferable,  if  money  was  obliged  to 
be  raised  liere,  that  the  Government  should  raise  it  at 
a  cheaper  rate  and  advance  it  to  them. 

1637.  You  would  find  it  very  inconvenient  here  to 
be  competing  in  the  sale  of  the  bills  with  large  Indian 
local  bodies  ? — Yes. 

1658.  (^Mr.  Barbour.)  And  the  Secretary  of  State 
refuses  to  allow  the  local  bodies  to  borrow  money 
themselves  ? — ^Yes,  in  England. 

1669.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
power  to  borrow  in  India  without  coming  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  if  he  borrows  in  London  he  mast  come  to 
Parliament  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1660.  (The  Chairman.)  The  result  of  that  is  that 
the  debt  of  India  has  increased  ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  central  government  have  been  obliged  to  borrow 
in  order  to  lend  in  their  tarn  to  the  municipalities-? — 
Tes;  I  thmk  I  should  have  said  the  port  trusts, 
because  the  loan  raised  last  year  was  for  them. 

1661.  How  has  the  fall  in  the  exchange  affected 
the  servants  of  the  Government  ? — In  many  cases  the 
furlough  pay  is  issued  to  the  servants  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  rupees  converted  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
annually  fixed  for  the  adjustment  of  transactions  with 
the  British  Government,  which  is  based  on  the  mean 
cost  of  sending  a  remittance  to  and  from  India  at  the 
time  that  the  rate  is  fixed  ;  and,  therefore,  the  lower 
the  rate  of  exchange  falls,  the  less  is  the  sum  which  they 
receive  as  the  equivalent  of  their  pay  in  inipees.  The 
pennons  of  civil  oflScei-s,  other  than  those  in  the 
covenanted  civil  service,  are  also  paid  in  rupees  in 
India,  or,  if  drawn  in  England,  are  only  convertible 
into  sterling  at  the  rate  of  exchange  annually  fixed  in 
the  manner  I  have  just  described.  The  family  re- 
mittances which  are  authorised  up  to  a  limited  amount 
to  be  sent  through  the  Government  are  affected  in 
the  same  manner.  And  all  private  remittances,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  accumulated  savings  of  years 
passed  in  India,  can  only  be  brought  to  England  at  the 
price  at  which  biUs  can  be  bought  in  the  market. 
I  may  mention  that  the  Government  of  India  has 
recently  forwarded  memorials,  of  which  82  have  been 
already  received,  from  servants  of  the  Government, 
praying  to  be  allowed  to  make  remittances  at  the  rate 
of  2*.  in  the  rupee. 

1662.  Is  that  rate  the  same  as  is  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  payment  of  private  soldiers  ?  —  It 
is  not  fixed  on  exactly  the  same  principle.  The 
Treasury  fix  the  rate  for  the  payment  of  a  private 
soldier  solely  on  the  price  of  silver  in  London  for 
the  previous  year.  In  this  case  it  is  a  rate  for  pay- 
ments of  the  Indian  Grovernment  to  the  Treasury  and 
by  tike  Treasury  to  the  Indian  Grovernment,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  based  on  the  mean  cost  of  sending  a 
remittance  to  and  from  India,  not  only  on  the  price 
of  silver  in  London,  therefore  it  is  usually  rather 
higher  than  the  Treasury  rate. 

1663.  The  cost  of  transit  is  included  in  the 
estimate  ?  —  Yes  ;  and  the  lower  the  exchange 
rate  falls  at  which  this  furlough  pay  is  to  be  issued, 
the  less  is  the  sum  which  the  servants  of  the  Govern- 
ment receive  as  the  equivalent  of  their  pay  in  rupees. 

1664.  Will  you  explain  to  us  what  is  the  distinction 
between  a  covenanted  civil  servant  and  another? — 
The" covenanted  "  civil  servants  are  the  civil  servants 
who  enter  the  service  by  public  competition.  They 
are  appointed  for  the  higher  class  of  appointments, 
are  paid  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  salary,  and  have 
their  pensions  fixed  in  sterling.  The  "  uncovenanted  " 
aervanta,  or  the  portion  of  the  civil  service  which  is 
Dot  known  as  "  covenanted,"  is  in  principle  appointed 
in  ludia,  although  in  some  cases  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  officers,  such 
as  educational  officers  and  engineers ,  but  in  principle 
they  are  officers  {^pointed  by  the  Ctovemment  of  India 
in  India. 

1665.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  whether  these  un- 
covenanted servants  sufiier  a  loss  by  the  uncertainty 
of  exchange  depends  really  upon  whether  silver  has 
ftUen  or  on  whether  gold  has  risen  ?  In  other  words, 
if  silver  has  not  fallen,  the  covenanted  servants  get  a 


great  deal  more  than  they  bargained  for;  but  the  „  wi^'/ur 
uncovenanted  servants  do  not  get  less.  It,  on  the  '  '^^'^•P*'" 
other    hand,    silver    has     fallen,    the    uncovenanted  " 

servants  do  now,  no  doubt,  get  less  than  they  anlici-     4  Feb.  I8f  7. 
pated  ? — I  think  I  may  give  a  general  answer  that       ■  '  • 
that  would  be  so. 

1666.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  whether  silver  has 
fallen  or  gold  risen  in  India? — So  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  prices  in  India,  silver  has  not  fallen.  Prices 
calculated  in  silver  have  begun  to  fall  quite  lately;  but 
till  very  recently  I  could  detect  no  evidence  of  any 
change. 

1667.  Has  not  that  fact  a  very  important  bearing 
upou  the  question  as  to  whether  this  additional  taxa- 
tion, which  is  required  to  meet  the  fall  in  exchange,  is 
a  nominal  or  a  real  burden  upon  the  people  of  India  ? 
— It  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  position  of 
the  people  of  India,  as  distinct  from  the  position  of  the 
Grovernment,  if  I  may  say  so. 

1668.  The  Government  of  India  would  be  in  a 
difficulty  in  raising  the  nominal  amount  of  taxation, 
whether  the  real  amount  was  raised  at  the  same  time, 
or  whether  it  was  not  ? — Yes. 

1669.  But  supposing  that  silver  h.<u  fallen  in  value, 
then,  if  they  could  get  over  the  difficulty  of  raising 
the  taxation,  the  burden  on  the  people  of  India 
would  not  thereby  bo  increased  at  all  ? — Quite  so  ;  if 
they  could  get  over  that  difficulty.  I  only  meant  that 
there  was  tliat  difficulty. 

1670.  But,  if  silver  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
risen  but  fallen,  the  burden  thrown  on  the  people  of 
India,  caused  by  what  is  called  the  loss  by  exchange, 
is  not  a  nominal  but  a  real  loss  ? — Quite  so. 

1671.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  It  is  silver  prices  you  are 
speaking  of,  not  the  value  of  silver,  is  it  not?  If 
the  value  of  silver  rises,  silver  prices  fall  ? — I  meant 
the  silver  prices. 

1672.  Silver  prices  having  &llen  in  value,  and 
silver  having  risen  in  value,  aggravates  the  real  burden 
on  the  people  of  India  ? — Yes. 

1673.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Would  you  say  that  a  rupee, 
for  instance,  would  buy  more  now  in  India  than  it  did 
a  short  lime  ago  ? — ^Yes,  to  some  small  extent. 

1674.  (Mr.  Chamberlain.)  Therefore  the  rupee 
is  worth  more  in  India  as  a  purchasing  force  than  it 
was  some  time  ago  ?  —  Than  it  was  two  or  three 
years  since. 

1676.  That  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  one 
would  have  supposed  from  the  alleged  depreciation  of 
silver  ? — No,  that  is  not  quite  so.  The  fall  in  the 
gold  price  of  commodities  is  so  aggravated  that  it  has 
mote  than  overtaken  the  fell  in  the  gold  price  of  silver, 
but  both  have  fallen. 

1676.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Going  back  to  the  private 
soldier  it  would  come  to  this,  that  he  has  a  double 
advantage,  one  that  he  has  more  rupees  given  to  him 
on  the  ground  that  the  value  of  the  rupee  has  fallen 
relatively  to  gold,  and  another  that  the  rupee  fetches 
more  in  the  market  ? — Yes. 

1677.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Prices  greatly  depend  on 
the  seasons,  and  this  special  fall  may  be  due  to  good 
seasons  in  India  during  the  last  few  years? — Yes, 
there  have  been  very  good  seasons. 

1678-9.  {Mr.  Chamberlain.)  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  there  has  been  very  little  change  ? — ^I  think, 
practically  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  change, 
and  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  in  India 
is  much  the  same  as  it  was. 

1680.  (The  Chairman.)  But,  if  it  has  changed,  it 
is  a  change  in  the  direction  uf  an  increase,  and  not  in 
the  direction  of  a  diminution  ?.— Yes,  in  quite  recent 
years. 

1681.  Can  you  put  in  a  statement  showing  the 
amount  of  the  remittances  of  the  Grovernment  of 
India  for  payments  on  old  or  fixed  contracts,  and  for 
payments  on  new  or  current  contracts  respect.ively?.^ 
I  put  in  such  a  paper,  with  a  note  explaining  the 
principle  on  which  I  have  prepared  it.  (See  Appendix 
VIIL  A.) 

1682.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  influence 
which  the  recent  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  esti- 
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mated  in  gold  has  had  upon  the  export  trade  of 
India? — The  average  value  of  the  exports  of  mer- 
chandise irom  India  in  the  10  years  ending  with 
1855-6  was  18,184,000  tens  of  rupees ;  in  the  next 
decade  it  was  42,692,000  tens  of  rupees,  an  increase 
of  135  per  cent. ;  in  tfie  10  years  ending  with  1875-6 
it  was  54,151,000  tens  of  rupees,  an  increase  of  27  per 
cent. ;  and  in  the  last  10  years  it  has  been  74,968,000 
tens  of  rupees,  an  increase  of  38  per  cent,  on  the 
previous  decade. 

1683.  There  is  no  marked  conformity  between 
those  figures  and  a  theory  which  would  make  a  fall 
in  the  exchange  a  great  stimulating  cause  of  export  ? 
— No,  I  could  see  none. 

1684.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  How  are  those  valuations 
made  ? — They  profess  to  be  the  real  values.  They 
are  taken  from  the  merchants'  invoices,  and  to  the 
best  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  they  are  the 
real  values.     They  have  a  legal  power  to  check  them, 

.  and  do  so  as  far  as  they  can,  but  I  have  been  in  some 
cases  testuig  them,  and  I  find  that  the  average  value, 
deduced  by  dividing  the  values  by  the  quantities,  does 
not  give  the  real  value  quoted  in  the  markets ;  that 
may,  however,  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
values  are  taken  at  all  ports  throughout  the  country, 
and  that  the  value  quoted  in  the  prices  current  is  the 
value  at  one  particular  port  at  the  time  of  year  to 
which  they  refer. 

1685.  But  there  has  been  no  variation  at  all  events 
in  the  method  of  valuation  ? — ^There  has  been  no 
variation  in  the  principle,  but  for  the  last  10  years 
more  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  the  valuations 
more  accurate  than  before.  Tormerly  they  were 
frequently  taken  from  tarid'  valuations,  which  were 
usually  an  uuder-estimate. 

1686.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Do  your  investigations 
lead  you  to  think  that  the  actual  amount  is  smaller  or 
larger  than  the  estimated  figures? — I  think  in  the 
earlier  years  the  tariff  valuations,  generally  speaking, 
were  under  the  real  value. 

1687.  Then  in  point  of  fact  the  apparent  increase 
is  larger  than  the  real  increase  ? — I  think  so. 

1688.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  That  would  only  be  for  the 
last  10  years  ? — It  would  only  apply  to  the  last  group 
of  years. 

1689.  {The  Chairman^  But  on  the  whole  you 
think  these  figures  may  be  trusted  ? — I  see  no  reason 
for  distrusting  them  generally. 

1690.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  They  are  as  good  at  any 
rate  as  our  own  in  this  country  ? — I  think  so. 

1691.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  And  you  apply  that 
opinion  as  well  to  1855  as  to  tho  subsequent  dates  ? — 
I  apply  the  same  opinion  to  all.  But  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  year  1875  did  call  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  importance  of  making  these 
statistics  accurate,  and  the  Govei'nment  of  India 
promised  and  gave  instructions  to  have  special  pre- 
cautions taken,  so  that  I  think  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  returns  of  the  last  10  years  are  more 
accurate  than  those  of  former  years. 

1692.  {The  Chairman,)  What  in  your  view  has 
been  the  principal  cause  of  this  increase? — In  my 
opinion,  the  chief  cause  is  the  great  development  of 
the  railway  system  in  India,  combined  with  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Suez  Canal,  and  consequent 
reduction  of  freight.  In  illustration  of  that,  1  may 
mention  that  at  the  beginning  of  1856  the  number  of 
miles  of  open  railway  was  only  273  ;  in  1866  it  had 
increased  to  3,569,  that  is  by  1,207  per  cent. ;  in  1876 
it  was  6,833,  or  91  per  cent,  more  than  10  years  pre- 
viously ;  and  in  1886  it  had  risen  to  12,376,  or  an 
increase  of  81  per  cent,  on  the  open  mileage  of  1876. 
The  railways,  however,  could  not  have  facilitated  the 
export  of  produce  if  there  had  not  been  surplus  pro- 
dace  to  export ;  and  doubtless  the  abundant  harvests 
of  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  have  greatly  tended  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  volume  of  trade. 

1693.  The  fact,  I  suppose,  that  Indian  exports  are 
almost  entirely  of  raw  produce,  and  are  bulky,  and 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  seasons,  rather  supports 


the  contention  that  you  have  just  laid  before  us  ? — I 
think  <)o. 

1694.  There  are  persons,  are  there  not,  who  hold 
that  a  fall  in  the  exchange  gives  a  permanent  stimulus 
to  the  export  trade  ? —  Yes,  that  view  has  been 
advocated  in  India  especially. 

1695.  You  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that,  if  the 
exchange  remains  steady,  one  particular  ratio  of  ex- 
change is  no  better  for  the  exporter  than  another  ? — I 
think  80. 

1696.  But  there  remains  the  question  as  to  whether 
a  change  in  the  rate  of  exchange  does  temporarily, 
and  while  it  is  going  on,  afford  a  stimulus  to  the  ex- 
porter. What  is  your  opinion  on  that  point  ? — I 
think  that  such  a  fall  does  give  a  momentary  stimulus, 
and  that  a  rise  on  the  contrary  would  give  a 
momentary  check. 

1697.  Would  you  explain  the  mechanism  of  that, 
the  exact  mode  in  which  a  fall  does  stimulate  export  ? 
— ^A  merchant  in  this  country  who  wishes  to  bring 
home  produce,  sees  that  his  gold  will  buy  more 
rupees,  and  he  is  led  to  hope,  therefore,  for  a  larger 
gold  return.  He  consequently  gives  an  order  for  the 
export  of  produce  from  India,  and,  if  the  bargain  is 
made,  an  it  frequently  is,  by  telegraph  at  fixed  rates, 
he  perhaps  does  make  a  profit ;  but  almost  immediately 
it  is  found  that,  to  meet  the  reduction  of  gold  price 
which  occurs  through  bringing  home  commodities  to 
a  large  extent,  some  counterpoise  is  requisite.  It  may 
take  place  in  the  freight,  or  iu  prices  in  India,  or  in 
exchange.  When  it  takes  place  in  exchange,  where 
there  is  a  &11  that  just  countervails  the  reduction  of 
gold  price,  the  stimulus  passes  away  at  once,  and  the 
trade  will  then  be  in  the  position  in  which  it  was  before 
the  fall  took  place. 

1698.  Then  the  mode  in  which  the  stimulus  acts  is 
by  exciting  the  hopes  of  the  English  importer? — 
Yea. 

1699.  The  merchant  thinks  that  there  will  be  a 
farther  fall,  that  what  has  happened  in  the  past  will 
happen  in  the  future ;  he  counts  upon  that,  aud  he 
gives  a  larger  order  to  the  Indian  producer  than  he 
otherwise  would  do.     Is  that  your  view  ? — I  think 

80. 

1700.  But  would  the  exporter  in  India  not  be 
quite  as  capable  of  making  a  forecast  as  the  importer 
in  England,  and  would  he  not  discount  the  probability 
of  that  additional  fall  in  exchange  ? — I  think  that,  as 
soon  as  the  fall  in  exchange  has  taken  place,  and  the 
gold  price  has  been  reduced,  the  fall  in  exchange  on 
the  one  side,  and  in  the  gold  price  on  the  other,  the 
trade  then  assumes  its  former  position.  If  a  fall  in 
gold  price  occurs,  the  trade  would  be  stopped,  without  a 
reduction  in  the  exchange.  A  reduction  in  exchange 
is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  trade  to  go  on,  and 
so  far  the  trade  is  momentarily  stimulated ;  but  I 
should  rather  describe  it  as  the  avoidance  of  a  check 
in  the  trade,  which  would  have  occurred  had  the  gold 
price  fallen  without  a  corresponding  fall  iu  exchange. 

1701.  By  gold  price  do  you  mean  gold  price  of 
silver  or  gold  price  of  commodities  ? — I  mean  price 
of  commodities.  In  my  opinion  a  fall  in  exchange 
does  not  occur  before  a  reduction  of  the  gold  price, 
but  as  a  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  gold  price, 
of  commodities. 

1702.  {Mr.  Birch.)  it  has  something  to  do  with 
the  demand  surely  for  the  commodities  ? — The  price 
has  to  do  with  the  demand  for  the  commodities,  not 
the  exchange,  I  think,  except  as  a  consequence. 

1703.  {The  Chairman.)  Your  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  stimulus  given  to  trade  is  that  it  arises  simply 
from  the  expectations  of  profit  raised  in  the  breast  of 
the  English  importer.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes ;  the  trade 
which  would  ordinarily  go  on,  owing  to  there  being 
a  large  har\'e8t  iu  India,  ur  a'  want  of  commodities 
here  in  England,  would  be  checked  but  for  this  fall  of 
exchange,  and  tlierefore  the  fall  of  exchange  brings 
the  stimulus  to  enable  the  ti-ade  to  go  on,  and  removes 
the  check  that  otherwise  would  have  occurred. 

1704.  Tlien  what  you  rather  meau  i.s,  that  if  the 
gold  price  of  everything  else  fell,  but  the  gold  price 
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of   Sliver   (lid   not  fall,  there   would  be  a  check  to 
export  ? — Yes. 

1705.  Therefore  the  stimulus  to  trade  of  which  you 
spoko  simply  amounts  to  this,  that  silver  follows  the 
course  of  other  commodities  in  falling  relatively  to 
gold  ? — ^Tes,  that  is  my  meanin^r. 

1706.  And  as  that  does  happen,  a  dislocation  of 
the  market,  which  otherwise  would  occur,  is  avoided  ? 
—Yes. 

1707.  The  true  account  therefore  is  that  a  check  to 
the  Indian  export  trade  is  avoided  by  the  fact  that 
silver  follows  the  price  of  other  commodities,  not  that 
a  stimulus  is  given  to  it  ? — That  is  my  view. 

1708-9.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Over  what  period  does  your 
personal  experience  of  the  finances  of  India  extend  ? — 
I  have  been  Secretary  of  the  Financial  Department 
for  eight  years,  but  in  my  position  in  the  India  Office 
1  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  study  the  finances  of 
India  for  years  before  that. 

1710.  And  during  that  period  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  have  had  practical  experience  of  the  em- 
barrassment and  loss  caused  to  the  Government  of 
India  by  fluctuations  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  ? 
— Yes,  constantly. 

1711.  And  you  think  that  the  evil  of  fluctuations 
in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  is  one  of  great 
magnitude  as  affecting  the  finances  of  India  ? — 
Certainly. 

1712.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  good  policy  for 
the  Government  of  India  to  submit,  if  necessary,  to  a 
considerable  sacrifice,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  future  un- 
certainty regarding  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  ? — Yes, 
I  do.     I  think  they  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

1713.  Have  you  actually  known  instances  in  which 
the  Government  of  India  hesitated  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  railways  required  for  the  protection  of 
India  against  famine,  owing  to  the  financial  embarrass- 
ment caused  by  a  ^11  in  the  rate  of  exchaii^re,  and 
uncertainty  regarding  the  future  of  silver  ? — ^Yes,  the 
Government  of  India  has  been  hindered  in  its  policy 
of  developing  the  system  of  famine  railways,  by  the 
additional  charge  caused  by  the  fall  in  the  exchange. 

1714.  And  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
India  in  regard  to  these  railways  aud  public  works 
generally  frequently  modified  owing  to  the  financial 
embarrassment  arising  from  these  causes  ? — Yes,  and 
I  might  almost  say  it  is  more  than  modified ;  it  is 
guided  to  a  great  extent  by  them.  The  budget  has 
to  be  framed  with  the  view  to  the  possibility  of  such 
a  fitU  occurring. 

1715.  If  there  was  a  fixed  rale  of  exchange  between 
gold  and  silver,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the 
Government  of  India  to  undertake  the  construction 
of  more  railways  and  canals  than  they  can  safely 
do  now  ? — Yes. 

1716.  Than  it  could  with  prudence  safely  do  now? 
— It  is  so,  because  it  would  then  not  have  to  fear  the 
possibility  of  an  extra  charge  occurring  through  a  fall 
in  exchange. 

1717.  And  do  you  think  that  a  large  extension  of 
public  works  in  India  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  India? — Yes. 

1718.  Would  not  a  large  extension  of  public  ^vorks 
in  India  also  provide  an  Eidditional  market  for  iron, 
Eteel,  and  railway  material  generally  ? — No  doubt  it 
would,  for  the  construction  of  railways. 

1719.  And  would  it  not  extend  the  field  for  the 
profitable  investment  of  capital  ? — Yes. 

1720.  Would  it  not  consequently  be  beneficial  both 
to  England  and  India?— I  should  think  so  certainly. 

1721.  Are  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these 
sources  now  limited  by  the  instability  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  ? — ^Yes. 

1722.  And  I  think  you  said  that  the  same  cause 
tends  to  prevent  persons  whose  capital  is  in  gold  from 
investing  money  in  India  ? — ^Yes,  they  will  not  lend 
money  to  the  Government,  if  the  return  is  to  be  in 
silver. 

1723.  Is  it  the  case  that  che  silver  securities  of  the 
Government  of  India  are  now  brought  to  England  in 
less  quantities  than  before  ? — ^Yes. 


1724.  And  do  you  ascribe  this  result  to  an  un- 
willingness of  investors  to  hold  silver  securities  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  so.  Within  the  last  three  years  it  has  been 
marked.  I  could  go  further,  and  say  that  there  has 
been  a  transfer  of  rupee  securities  back  from  England 
to  India  last  year  to  the  extent  of  1 10  lakhs. 

1725.  And  formerly  it  was  the  other  way? — It 
was  the  other  way.  From  1876-7  to  1882-3  about 
200  lakhs  were  brought  over  on  an  average  every  year 
from  India  to  England.  In  the  years  1883-4  and 
1884-5  it  went  the  other  way,  but  very  slightly ;  and 
in  1885-6  more  than  a  crore  went  back  again. 

1726.  I  think  you  said  that  the  uncertainty  regard- 
ing the  future  value  of  silver  compels  the  Grovemment 
of  India  to  borrow  in  gold,  although  it«  revenue  is 
payable  in  silver  ? — Yes,  in  the  last  two  years. 

1727.  Aud  do  you  think  that  the  increase  of  the 
gold  obligations  of  India  is  a  great  evil  ? — Certainly 
it  is,  in  my  opinion. 

1728.  And  if  a  great  war  or  famine  were  now  to 
occur  in  India,  would  not  the  Government  of  India 
have  to  borrow  still  more  largely  in  gold  ?  —  Yes ; 
they  could  not  possibly  raise  money  in  silver,  as  far 
as  can  be  foreseen. 

1729.  And  that  would  be  an  increase  of  the  evil  ? 

Just  80. 

1730.  I  believe  the  Government  of  India  has 
recently  undertaken  to  make  reductions  of  expendi- 
ture ?  — Yes,  a  commission  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose. 

1731.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  bulk  of  this  reduction, 
so  far  iis  you  know,  will  fall  on  local  or  provincial 
governments  ? — I  believe  it  will  fall  very  largely,  almost 
entirely,  on  them. 

1732.  And  I  think  the  money  at  the  disposal  of  the 
local  and  provincial  governments  is  entirely  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  of  the  internal  administration  ? — Yes, 
of  the  province  to  which  it  belongs. 

1733.  Can  you  say  whethei*  the  reduction  of  expen- 
diture will  be  wholly  or  mainly  a  reduction  of  expen- 
diture that  was  unnecessary,  or  an  expenditure  that 
did  not  give  an  adequate  return  in  one  form  or 
another  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  it  was  not 
an  expenditure  that  was  most  desirable,  though  perhaps 
not  absolutely  necessary,  aud  the  reduction  would  fall 
on  very  desirable  expenditure. 

1734.  This  reduction  of  expenditure  will  involve 
the  construction  of  fewer  roads  and  bridges  and  the 
establishment  of  fewer  schools  and  courts  of  justice 
and  hospitals,  and  will  generally  involve  a  check  on 
the  progress  of  the  countey  ? — Yes,  generidly.  Espe- 
cially I  suppose  it  will  cccur  in  local  public  works. 

1735.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  no  such  check  would 
have  been  necessary  if  exchange  had  not  fallen  below 
1«.  8<^.  per  rupee,  the  rate  taken  in  the  estimates  of 
1882-3  ? — Yes,  there  would  then  have  been  sufficient 
surplus  to  render  such  a  reduction  unnecessary. 

1736.  It  is  generally  said  that  a  fall  of  \d.  in  the  rupee 
imposes  on  the  Grovemment  of  India  an  additional 
expenditure  of  10,000,000  of  rupees.  Is  that  state- 
ment correct,  speaking  generally  ? — It  is  approximately 
correct.  The  lower  the  rate  on  which  the  fall  is 
taken,  the  greater  is  the  charge.  A  reduction  from 
1«.  Gid.  to  1«.  5d.  would  be  more  than  10,000,000 
rupees.     At  Is.  7d.  it  was  10,000,000  rupee!>. 

1737.  Have  you  seen  a  calculation  that  a  fall  in 
the  exchange  from  1«.  6d.  to  1«.  6d.  per  rupee  would 
have  made  a  difiierence  in  the  estimates  of  the  current 
year  of  more  than  1 1,000,000  of  rupees,  and  do  you 
consider  that  calculation  correct  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1738.  Do  you  find  it  ponsible  to  forecast  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year,  or  from  time  to  time,  the 
probable  rate  of  exchange  six  months  ahead  ? — No, 
certainly  not. 

1739.  In  the  paper  which  yon  have  placed  before 
us  you  have  put  down  the  excess  this  year  at  940,000 
tens  of  rupees  ? — I  bad  so  pnt  it  when  I  prepared  the 
memorandum,  but  I  have  had  occasion  to  alter  that 
recently. 

1740.  In  your  evidence  I  think  you  said  650,000 
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1741.  Whj  did  you  make  that  alteration  ? — ^At  the 
time  I  drew  up  this  paper,  which  was  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  average  rate  of  exchange  on  the  whole 
year  had  then  been  1«.  5^d.,  but  the  higher  rate  at 
which  the  bills  have  been  sold  during  the  last  month 
or  two  has  made  a  difference  of  \d.  per  rupee  on  the 
exchange  of  the  year. 

1742.  This  occurred  in  a  fortnight? — No,  I  find 
that  the  former  calculation  was  made  about  the  8th  of 
December,  so  th>vt  the  improvement  has  occurred  in 
eight  weeks. 

1743.  A  difference  of  290,000  tens  of  rupees  ?— 
Yes. 

1744.  Do  you  find  that  the  uncertainty  caused  by 
the  inability  to  forecast  the  rate  of  exchange  is  a 
serious  hindrance  to  any  policy  in  India  involving  an 
expenditure  of  money  ? — Yes,  very  great. 

1745.  I  think  you  said  that  the  Government  of 
India  is  in  a  peculiar  position  as  regards  taxation. 
Do  you  mean  Uiat,  as  a  foreign  Grovemment,  it  has  to 
exercise  special  caution  in  regard  to  the  imposition  of 
taxation  ? — Yes. 

1746.  The  people  of  India  are  very  conservatiTe 
and  suspicious  in  their  ways  ? — ^Yes. 

1747.  And  fluctuations  in  taxation  in  India  are 
specially  to  be  deprecated  on  this  account  ? — I  think 
so. 

1748.  Is  not  the  Government  of  India  also  in  a 
peculiar  position  regarding  taxation,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  to  consult  the  wishes  of  two  countries  ? 
For  example,  a  form  of  taxation  to  which  the  people 
of  India  would  not  greatly  object  might  be  very 
strongly  objected  to  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  in  the 
case  of  the  import  duties  especially. 

1749.  Are  not  the  finances  of  India  specially  liable 
to  be  upset  by  the  periodical  occurrence  of  droughts, 
and  by  the  precarious  nature  of  the  opium  revenue, 
which  is  derived  from  a  tax  on  a  dmg  consumed  by  a 
foreign  people,  and  a  drug  which  that  people  largely 
grow  in  their  own  country  ? — Yes. 

1750.  Does  not  drought  seriously  affect  the  land 
revenue,  which  is  in  many  respects  of  the  nature  of 
rent,  and  does  it  not  from  time  to  time  involve  the 
expenditure  of  large  i>ums  in  the  relief  of  distress  ? — 
Yes,  it  does. 

1751.  And  is  not  the  state  of  affairs  beyond  tli^ 
north-west  frontier  a  cause  oi^  additional  expenditure, 
and  is  not  this  a  cause  which  may  very  likely  lead  to 
further  expenditure  from  time  to  time  ? — I  am  afraid 
so ;  it  certainly  is  such  a  cause. 

1762.  Looking,  then,  to  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  as  a  foreign  Government  in  India,  and 
to  the  special  and  unavoidable  causes  of  uncertainty 
which  affect  Indian  finance,  and  to  the  great  objec- 
tions to  cliange  in  the  amount  and  form  of  Indian 
tax.ition,  is  it  not  specially  important  to  remove  any 
ground  of  uncertainty  in  the  future  which  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  remove  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it 
should  be  removed. 

1753.  You  have  said  that  the  revenue  from  salt, 
stamps,  excise,  provincial  rates,  customs,  and  assessed 
taxes  might  perhaps  be  increased  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity  ? — In  case  of  absolute  necessity  they  might, 
perhaps. 

1754.  Are  not  complaints  made  at  present  that  the 
existing  rate  of  duty  on  salt  prevents  the  poorer 
classes  obtaining  for  themselves,  and  especially  for 
their  cattle,  a  sufficient  supply  of  salt,  and  would  not 
very  great  objections  be  raised  to  any  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  present  duty  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  In  saying 
that  those  taxes  might  perhaps  be  raised,  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  guard  myself  against  being  understood  to 
mean  that  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  be 
increased. 

1755.  With  regard  to  stamps,  are  you  aware  that 
niany  people  consider  the  duties  too  high  at  present, 
and  that  an  agitation  has  more  than  once  arisen  for 
the  reduction  of  what  are  called  court  fees  ? — Yes ; 


that  applies  to  about  two-ihirds  of  the  stamp  revenue, 
I  think. 

1756.  With  regard  to  the  excise,  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  Grovernment  of  India  has  never  felt  any  hesi- 
tation about  increasing  the  duties  on  drugs  and  spirits, 
that  its  policy  has  avowedly  been  to  raise  the  muximum 
of  revenue  from  this  source  consistent  with  not  encou- 
raging consumption  ;  and  is  it  not  possible  that  any 
raising  of  the  rate  of  excise  duty  might  be  followed  by 
a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase  of  revenue? — I 
believe  that  would  be  the  case.  There  has  been  a 
very  remarkable  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of 
excise  liquors  in  some  districts  in  Bombay  lately,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  there  will  be  a  very  serious  loss 
to  the  revenue  in  that  presidency. 

1757.  And  the  rates  of  duty  have  been  lai^ely  in- 
creased there  ? — The  rates  of  duty  have  been  gradually, 
but  considerably,  increased. 

1758.  Do  not  the  provincial  rates  take  the  form  of 
a  cess  on  income  from  land  ? — Yes. 

1759.  And  might  not  any  increase  of  such  cess  for 
general  instead  of  local  purpo.ses  be  fairly  held  to 
involve  an  alteration  of  the  land  settlements  ? — ^I  think 
it  would  be  open  to  that  complaint,  certainly. 

1760.  In  speaking  of  the  customs,  I  suppose  you 
refer  to  the  duties  on  imports? — In  speaking  of  the 
possibility  of  raising  them,  I  did.  I  do  not  take  the 
export  duty  as  being  open  to  increase. 

1761.  Would  there  not  be  practically  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  reimposingthe  import  duties  ? 
— I  think  so. 

1762.  Is  there  not  at  present  a  duty  on  the  export 
of  rice  ? — Yes. 

1763.  And  have  not  claims  for  its  abolition  been 
put  forward  more  than  once  ? — Yes  ;  it  has  frequently 
been  considered  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  it 
is  probably  one  of  the  first  taxes  that  they  would 
remove  if  they  could  do  so. 

1 764.  With  regard  to  the  assessed  taxes,  is  not  the 
present  rate  about  6d.  in  the  poimd  on  income? — 
Yes. 

1765.  And  have  not  strong  objections  frequently 
been  taken  to  this  tax  in  India  ? — ^At  various  times 
there  have  been  great  objections  taken. 

1766.  Have  not  the  objections  entertained  to  the 
income  tax  more  than  once  led  to  its  abolition  ? — Yes, 
it  was  abolished  by  Lord  Northbrook,  and  at  an  earlier 
date  also. 

1767.  And  do  you  not  think  that  any  alteration  of 
the  duty,. and  especially  any  attempt  to  raise  it,  might 
provoke  another  agitation  for  its  removal  altogether  ? 
-—It  is  very  possible. 

1768.  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  State  issues  gold 
secnrities,  on  which  interest  is  payable  in  gold  in 
London  ? — Yes. 

1769.  And  the  Government  of  India  issues  silver 
securities,  the  interest  on  which  may  be  paid  at  the 
Bank  of  England  by  draft  on  India  ? — That  is  so. 

1770.  Both  these  securities,  I  believe,  are  dealt- 
with  in  the  London  market  ? — Yes. 

1771.  Have  you  got  any  figures  showing  the  price 
of  these  securitiss  in  the  London  market  before  the 
divergence  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
at  the  present  day  ? — The  price  of  4  per  cent,  rupee 
paper  in  Calcutta  was  in  1873  105^,  and  last  year  98. 
In  London  in  1873  the  price  of  the  rupee  paper  was 

97  J,  and  last  year  it  varied  from  74  to  65. 

1772.  The  gold  secin-ities  have  not  fallen  so  much, 
have  they  ? — The  4  per  cent,  sterling  stock  varied  in 
1873  from  106  to  101,  and  in  1886  from  104  to  lOlJ. 
The  fall  there  was  slight,  and  was  due  to  the 
exceptional  fact  that  they  are  liable  to  be  paid  off  at 
par  in  18  months  from  this  time.  In  London  the 
price  of  4  per  cent,  rupee  paper  varied  in  1873  between 

98  and  93,  and  in  1886  between  74  and  65. 

1773.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  That  just  corresponds  to 
the  fall  in  the  exchange  ? — As  nearly  as  possible.  I 
believe  it  is  valued  from  day  to  day. 

1774.  {Sir  John  Lubboch.)  The  gold  security, 
however,  is  not  tempting,  as  it  is  to  be  paid  off 
so  soon  ? .—  I   think   the  4  per  cent,  stock   is  not 
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tempting,  bnt  the  3^  per  cent,  has  ranged  in  1886 
from  102  to  99,  giving  a  mean  of  lOOJ,  which  ia  very 
litde  nndcr  the  value  of  the  4  per  cent,  stock  13  years 
ago.  The  gold  credit  of  the  Indian  (Jovemment  has 
dearly  risen,  I  think. 

1775.  (The  Chairman.)  Thatloanat  3Jpercent.  is 
not  payable  o£F  immediately  ? — No,  not  for  44  years. 

J776.  (J/r.  Barbour.)  It  appears  that  the  silver 
securities  have  fallen  over  25  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  tl»e  gold  securities? — From  the  maximum  to 
the  minimum  is  33  per  cent.,  I  think. 

1777.  Before  1872  the  persons  who  invested  money 
in  these  securities  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  silver 
securities  would  fall  more  than  gold  securities? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

1778.  And  does  it  not  appear  to  you  very  unde- 
sirable that  the  securities  issued  on  the  credit  of  the 
same  Government,  held  by  the  people  of  the  same 
empire,  and  dealt  with  in  the  Lonaon  market,  should 
he  subject  to  such  a  great  divergence  in  the  relative 
valne?— It  would  certainly  bo  very  desirable  to 
svoid  it. 

1779.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  originally  there 
was  no  ground  for  supposing  that  there  would  be  any 
considerable  divergence  in  the  relative  value,  do  you  not 
think  that  either  the  holders  of  silver  securities  have 
been  very  unlucky,  or  the  holders  of  gold  securities 
have  been  very  fortunate  ?— Certainly  one  way  or 
Miother  a  change  has  taken  place. 

1780.  Are  yon  of  opinion  that  the  currency  arrange- 
ments of  an  empu«  in  which  this  change  occurs  are 
in  a  satisfactory  state  ? — No. 

1781.  I  think  you  said  that  you  do  not  think  that 
the  fell  in  the  relative  value  of  silver  has  specially 
stimulated  Indian  exports?— No,  I  do  not  think  it 
has. 

1782.  Is  it  not  the  fiict  that,  speaking  roughly, 
India  exports  yearly  about  85  crores  worth  of  com- 
modities, with  which  she  purchases  66  crores  worth 
of  foreign  commodities,  8  crores  worth  of  silver,  and 
about  22  crores  worth  of  gold,  the  gold  being  partly 
imported  into  India,  but  mainly  used  to  discharge 
India's  gold  liabilities? — Including  the  payments  in 
gold;  yes. 

1783.  That  is  how  the  85  crores  of  rupees  are 
dealt  with?— The  figures,  I  think,  are  an  average 
import  of  4,000,000.  of  gold  and  an  average  payment 
of  18,000,000.  tens  of  rupees  in  respect  of  expenditure 
in  England.  That  is  about  the  same,  22  minions 
altogether. 

1784.  And  in  so  far  as  India  exchanges  55  crores 
worth  of  Indian  conMnodities  for  56  crores  worth  of 
foreign  commodities,  say  wheat  for  piece  goods,  can 
you  see  how  India  derives  any  benefit  from  an  altera- 
tion in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  ? — No, 
not  as  regards  that  portion  of  the  trade. 

1785.  If  the  fall  in  exchange  translates  the  gold 
price  of  the  wheat  which  she  sells  into  a  larger  num- 
ber of  rupees,  the  very  same  cause  and  to  the  very 
same  extent  translates  the  gold  price  of  the  piece 
goods  which  rihe  buys  into  a  larger  number  of  rupees, 
so  that  the  gain  exactly  balances  the  loss  ?—  I  think 

BO. 

1786.  And  in  so  far  as  India  purchases  gold  and 
silver  with  the  commodities  whidi  she  exports,  the 
alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold 
merely  shows  that,  as  compared  with  what  was 
formerly  the  case,  India  is  purchasing  her  gold 
relatively  dearer  and  her  silver  relatively  cheaper  ? — 
Tes,  I  iJhink  so. 

1787.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  India  now 
to  pve  as  much  produce  for  silver  as  she  formerly 
did,  and  has  she  not  to  give  more  produce  for  the 
gdd  which  she  requires  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1788.  Do  you  see  any  special  gain  to  India  in  that 
state  of  afTairs  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1789.  I  propose  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  with 
regari  to  the  system  under  which  stores  are  supplied 
from  Englaod  for  the  use  of  the  Government  of  India. 
If  the  Government  of  India  requires  an  article  from 
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England,  say  a  steam  engine,  I  believe  their  custom  Mr. 

is  to  order  it  throng  the  Secretary  of  Stale  ? — ^Yes.  B.  WaterjUld 

1790.  And  the  Secretary  of  State  purchases  the  C.* 
steam  engine,  say  for  600/.,  and  sends  it  to  India  ? —  .  iflirTao. 

-y  4  IfcD.  loo/. 

1791.  And  to  obtain  money  to  buy  the  steam 
engine  the  Secretary  of  State  offers  for  sale  in  Lon- 
don bills  payable  in  India  in  rupees  ? — Just  so. 

1792.  And  if  a  merchant  wishes  to  trade  with 
India  he  purchases  these  bills  by  paying  sterling  in 
London,  and  the  amount  the  merchant  will  offer  for 
the  bUl  wiU  depend  on  the  quantity  of  Indian  pro- 
duce he  can  purchase  with  the  resulting  rupees  in 
India,  and  the  price  in  gold  for  which  be  can  sell  that 
produce  in  England  ? — Merchants  take  those  two 
fiictors  into  their  calculation. 

1793.  For  example,  a  merchant  will  give  500/.  for 
6,000  rupees,  if  he  finals  that  for  6,000  rupees  he  can 
purchase  as  much  wheat  in  India  as  when  sold  in 
England  will  give  him  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
pay  all  incidentnl  expenses,  give  him  a  reasonable 
profit,  and  replace  the  500/.  originally  spent  ? — Tes, 
giving  him  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  bargain. 

1794.  Freight  and  the  rale  of  profit  remaining  the 
same,  the  number  of  pounds  sterling  the  merchant 
will  give  in  exchange  for  rupees  depends  entirely  on 
the  silver  price  of  produce  in  India,  and  the  gold  price 
of  the  same  produce  in  England  ? — Yes,  that  is  a 
main  element  of  the  calculation.  There  is  of  course 
competition  for  the  biUs. 

1795.  But  the  number  of  pounds  sterling  which  the 
merchant  will  give  for  rupees  determines  what  is 
called  the  rate  of  exchange  ? — Yes. 

1796.  The  rate  of  exchange  between  England  and 
India  depends  on  the  comparative  range  of  prices  in 
the  two  countries  ? — The  comparative  range  of  prices 
and  the  demand  for  the  bills  at  the  time. 

1797.  I  suppose  the  range  of  prioes  guides  the 
demand  ?~No  doubt  it  does. 

1798.  lu  the  case  I  have  supposed  of  India  requir- 
ing a  steam  engine,  the  final  result  is  that  England 
gives  a  steam  engine  worth  600/.,  in  exchange  tor  as 
much  wheat  as  will  fetch  500/.  in  the  London  market  ? 
■ — ^Yes,  after  paying  the  expenses,  including  the 
profit. 

1799.  And  do  you  think  that  that  is  what  occurs 
in  aU  cases  of  trade  between  England  and  India  ? — I 
should  suppose  that  that  is  the  general  rule  in  all  cases. 
In  some  cases  people  do  not  make  a  profit  even,  but 
speaking  generally  it  is  the  rule. 

1800.  Has  your  attention  beeu  called  to  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr,  Bagehot  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver  in  1876?  — 
Yes. 

1801.  I  wish  to  read  to  you  what  he  says  on  that 
subject.  In  answer  to  Question  1368  he  says:  "I 
•'  think  the  increase  of  the  export  of  goods  from  India 
"  to  this  country  will  arise  in  this  way ;  a  merchant 
"  in  London  who  is  thinking  of  importing  goods  from 
"  the  East,  looks  at  the  price  current  in  Calcutta, 
"  and  he  sees  the  price  quoted  ia  rupees.  The 
"  merchant  in  London  is  in  possession  of  sovereigns 
"  in  Lcmdon,  therefore  he  has  two  operations;  first 
"  he  has  to  buy  his  rupees  in  India,  next  with  those 
"  rupees  he  has  to  buy  the  articles  which  he  saw  in 
"  the  price  current.  The  question  of  profit  and  loss 
"■  to  him  is  compounded  of  the  result  of  those  two 
"  operations.  If  therefore  he  can  buy  his  rupees  in 
"  Calcutta  on  more  lavouittble  terms,  he  will  find  it  to 
"  his  interest  to  go  into  a  speculation  which  would  not 
**  otherwise  be  profitable.  If  he  can  get  rupees  at 
"  \s.  8d.  instead  of  2».,  and  he  can  buy  his  goods  in 
"  Calcutta  with  the  same  number  of  rupees,  that  is  so 
"  much  extra  gain  to  him.  Conversely,  the  English 
"  exporter  of  goods  to  the  East  will  receive  payment 
"  in  rupees,  and  he  will  have  to  sell  those  rupees; 
"  and,  if  he  sells  them  for  a  less  amount  of  sovereigns, 
"  he  will  suffer  a  loss,  and  that  is  a  discouragement 
"  to  exporting  from  this  country  to  India.  The 
"  result  of  these  two  operations,  of  the  encouragement 
"  of  exports  from  India  to  this  countiy,  and  the  dis- 
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"  couragement  of  exportu  from  hence  to  India,  neces- 
"  sarilj  is  an  iacrease  of  the  balance  which  this 
"  countrv  has  to  pay  to  India,  and  consequentlj  a 
"  flow  of  silver  to  the  East."  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  it 
does  not  appeal*  to  you  that  Mr.  Bagehot  omitted  tu 
consider  that  simultaneously  with  the  fall  in  the  rate 
of  exchange  there  might  be  a  fall  iu  the  gold  price  of 
Indian  commodities?  —  Yes,  I  think  that  was  not 
present  to  his  mind  at  the  time. 

1802.  That  in  fact  he  could  not  determine  the 
profit  on  the  transaction  until  he  hod  sold  the  produce 
in  the  English  market  for  gold  ? — Yes. 

1803.  And  if  the  gold  price  of  commodities  fell 
simultaneously  with  the  fall  iu  exchange  and  to  the 
same  extent,  the  gain  which  the  merchant  made  from 
getting  a  larger  number  of  rupees  for  his  gold  would 
be  exactly  balanced  by  the  less  amount  of  gold  he 
would  get  for  Indian  produce  in  London  ? — I  think  he 
overlooked  the  fact  that  it  might  be  so. 

1804.  Have  you,  us  a  matter  of  iact,  noticed  that 
the  rate  of  exchange  depends  very  much  on  the  range 
of  gold  prices  in  the  London  market  ? — I  think  that 
it  goes  very  much  with  that. 

1805.  I  think  you  stud  that  the  rate  of  exchange 
depends  on  the  comparative  range  of  prices  in  tho 
Indian  and  English  markets  of  articles  interchanged 
between  the  two  countries  ? — Yes. 

1806.  But  in  recent  years  the  English  gold  prices 
appear  to  have  varied  more  than  the  Indian  silver 
prices  ? — Certainly  that  has  been  so. 

1807.  And  is  there  not  a  striking  correspondence 
between  the  range  of  gold  prices  of  wholesale  com- 
modities in  England  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
exchange  ? — Yes,  I  have  noticed  that  there  is. 

1808.  And  do  you  from  your  experience  in  the  past 
draw  the  conclusion  that  nnder  present  circumstances 
the  rate  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver  will 
very  much  depend  on  the  gold  price  of  articles  inter- 
changed between  the  gold  and  silver  countries  ? — I 
think  so. 

1809.  You  have  had  experience  of  the  silver 
standard  in  ][ndia,  and  the  gold  standard  in  England, 
since  1873 ;  is  it  your  opinion  that,  in  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  important  question  of  stability  of  standard, 
the  silver  standard  has  been  a  better  standard  than 
the  gold  standard  during  that  period  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

1810.  You  base  that  opinion  on  the  £M:t  that  Indian 
prices  generally,  apart  from  special  fluctuations  caused 
bv  famine,  appear  to  have  kept  nearer  the  same  level 
than  gold  prices  have  done  ? — ^Yes. 

1811.  And  in  so  far  as  silver  has  been  a  more 
stable  standard  than  gold  since  1873,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  to  that  extent  the  Indian  manufacturer 
and  the  Indian  producer  and  the  Indian  debtor  have 
had  an  advantage  as  compared  with  the  manufacturer, 
producer,  and  debtor  in  England,  and  all  other 
countries  with  a  gold  standard  ? — ^I  think  so.  I  think 
that  the  great  progress  of  industry  in  India  in  recent 
years  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  that.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  put  in  some  tables  which  I  have 
brought  relating  to  the  prices  and  trade.  They  have 
not  been  prepared  by  myself,  but  by  the  Statistical 
Beporter  in  the  India  office.  Cue  set  of  papers 
relates  to  the  prices,  the  other  consists  of  the 
tables  of  trade  and  coinage,  &c.,  which  were  presented 
to  the  Select  Committee  in  1876,  and  which  have 
been  brought  up  to  date.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Commission  have  had  such  returns  put  before 
them. 

J  812.  {Mr.  Birch.)  I  think  it  is  rather  ai^  un- 
fortunate way  of  putting  it  to  say  that,  to  meet  the 
larger  amount  of  sterling  payments,  a  larger  amount 
of  silver  rupees  have  to  be  mnt  to  England  and  sold 
for  gold.  It  is  quite  true  you  qualify  it  by  saying 
that  in  practice  this  is  efiected  by  the  sale  in  London 
of  bills  on  India  payable  in  rupees.  One  could  quite 
understand  that  circumstances  might  arise  by  which  it 
might  be  literally  true,  because,  unless  produce  could 
be  shipped  from  India  and  could  be  grown  profitably, 
the    Government    having    contracted  loans  in  this 


country  would  absolutely  have  to  send  precious  metals 
to  pay  those  debts,  and  therefore  it  would  be  utter 
ruin  to  India  supposing  she  had  to  send  silver  rupees 
over  to  this  country,  because  it  would  be  denuding 
her  of  all  currency? — In  the  case  you  are  putting, 
if  slie  could  not  send  commodities  she  would  have 
nothing  to  send. 

1813.  She  could  send  silver  rupees,  besides  a 
quantity  of  gold  ? — The  practical  effect  is  exactly  the 
same.  She  sends  to  England  the  commodities,  with 
which  she  buys  the  rupees  which  the  merchant  would 
require  to  send  to  India  for  the  produce,  and  which 
the  Government  would  then  have  to  send  back  to 
this  country. 

1814.  In  all  questions  of  exchanges  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  exchange  is  always  an  element 
of  the  merchant's  business.  Ho  calculates  what  is  bis 
freight,  his  insurance,  and  his  exchanges,  and  the 
basis  of  everjrthing  is  the  exchange,  particularly  in 
India.  If  he  wants  to  buy  a  certain  article,  if  he 
sells  his  wheat  and  can  get  20  rupees  over  in  India 
instead  of  getting  \6\  rupees,  of  course  he  has  got 
3\  rupees  more,  and  it  assists  materially  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  ? — Yes,  but  if  the  20  rupees  do 
not  buy  more  than  the  16^  might  before,  he  does  not 
make  a  greater  profit. 

1815.  But  you  have  told  us  he  did.  More  than 
that,  you  said  the  rupee  bought  more  than  it  for- 
merly did,  in  India  ? — But  I  am  speaking  of  the  gold 
whidi  he  can  buy. 

1816.  I  am  speaking  of  what  he  gets  in  India  to 
buy  with,  and  you  say  that  a  rupee  can  purchase  more 
than  it  could  before ;  consequently  he  has  20  rupees 
to  purchase  with  instead  of  16i,  as  he  had  before,  and 
he  is  better  off? — He,  the  individual  cultivator,  may 
be,  but  he  is  a  unit  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  gold 
payments  may  have  been  enhanced  to  a  corresponding 
extent. 

1817.  Yon  must  bear  in  mind  India  is  not  the  only 
country  that  sends  produce  to  this  country.  I  find 
that  of  the  69,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  that  came  to 
this  country  India  only  contributes  12,000,000,  or 
17  per  cent. ;  consequently  you  have  to  compete  with 
all  those  countries  which  send  over  wheat  to  this 
country,  and  therefore,  if  you  are  getting  more  rupees 
over  there  for  the  sovereign  for  which  you  sold  youi 
wheat  here,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people 
there? — But  canyon  use  the  rupees  in  the  end  for 
more  commodities  ?     I  think  not. 

1818.  But  you  have  told  us  just  now  that  you 
could  ? — Only  in  India. 

1819.  Well,  we  are  talking  of  India,  and  where 
formerly  you  could  buy  1,000/.  worth  you  can  now 
buy  1,250/.  ? — Yes,  but  then  I  must  give  the  answer 
that  I  gave  before.  I  do  not  dispute  that  the  indi- 
vidual cultivator  may  be  better  off,  if  he  has  nothing 
to  pay  for  bnt  the  cotton  that  he  wears  and  the  rice 
that  he  eats  ;  but  as  a  country  India  has  not  gained 
any  advantage,  because  her  greater  number  of  rupees 
will  not  pay  more  of  her  gold  debts  than  before. 

1820.  As  a  gold  debtor  India  is  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  other  countries  which  have  contracted 
debts  in  England.  All  these  countries  come  into 
competition  with  the  com  which  comes  from  India  to 
this  country  ? — I  can  only  say  that  the  &11  in  the 
rate  of  exchange  has  not  benefited  the  country. 

1821.  Then  you  referred  to  the  discontent  about 
taxation.  Surely  the  people  of  India  would  feel  more 
inconvenience  if  the  exchange  was  suddenly  to  rise. 
New  you  say  it  is  Is.  Gd.  Supposing  it  was  to  rise 
to  Is.  10</.,  all  the  produce  that  they  hold  in  this 
country  or  send  over  to  this  country  would  lead  to  a 
very  heavy  loss,  because  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  merchant  does  not  always  trade  at  a  profit  ? — Yes, 
I  presume  that,  if  some  sudden  rise  from  1<.  Qd.  to 
\s.  lOd.  oRcurred,  certain  people  would  suiter. 

1822.  Supposing  India  can  now  sell  her  com  in  this 
country  only  at  a  small  profit,  and  supposing  the  price 
remained  as  at  present  and  she  got  less  rupees  sent 
back,  it  would  be  a  bad  business  for  her  ? — Bnt  then 
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I  take   it  that  the  gold  price  for  which  she  could 
sell  her  trheat  Avould  rise  also. 

1823.  Why  should  it  rise  ?  If  there  are  69  against 
12  why  should  it  rise,  why  should  it  vary  ? — I  should 
enter  into  the  question  of  bimetallism  if  I  answered 
that. 

1824.  We  import  69,000,000  cwts.  of  wheat,  of 
which  India  only  sends  12,000,000  ?— Yes. 

1826.  Why  should  the  &tctoi  the  exchange  varying 
iounediately  make  that  go  np  in  its  price? — I  think 
that,  if  the  exchange  were  to  rise  to  the  extent  you 
speak  of,  it  would  be  because  the  gold  price  of  com- 
modities had  risen. 

1826.  I  do  not  quite  follow  what  you  said  in  your 
evidence  as  to  a  fall  in  the  exchange  giving  a  momen- 
tary stimulus,  and  a  rise  a  momentary  check,  to  the 
export  trade.  A  man  may  hold  a  large  stock  of  com 
in  India,  and  when  he  sees  a  variation  in  exchange 
he  says,  "  I  would  rather  hold  it  for  a  month  with 
"  the  expectation  of  the  exchange  improving."  And 
then,  as  the  time  comes  when  he  is  obliged  either  to 
send  his  documents  to  England  or  pay  there,  he  has 
to  send  it  forward,  and  that  would  cause  the  elFect 
that  you  mention  without  any  very  marked  difference 
with  India  or  any  other  country  ? — I  spoke  of  it  as 
appearing  to  me,  from  the  figures  and  dit^ams  which 
I  have  prepared,  that  the  effect  quickly  passes  away. 
It  appetu«d  to  me  that  they  showed  that  there  was  no 
real  benefit  to  the  people.  The  first  diagram  is  one  of 
the  total  value  of  exports,  with  a  parallel  line  of  the 
increase  of  the  railway  mileage,  and  a  cross  line  show- 
ing the  fluctuation  of  the  rupee.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  line  of  increase  of  exports  is  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  increase  of  the  mileage,  and  not  with 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee.  For  some  years 
after  1878  exchange  was  fairly  steady,  and  the  amount 
of  exports  increased  by  more  than  one  third. 

1827.  But  you  have  mixed  all  the  exports  up. 
The  exports  to  England  are  alone  affected  by 
the  exchange,  but  not  the  exports  to  China  and  other 
silver  using  countries.  In  silver  you  will  find 
that  the  proportion  to  England  is  considerably 
reduced.  I  was  quite  surprised  to  find  that  India 
sent  such  an  amount  of  produce  to  other  countries, 
not  to  England  ? — Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  put 
in  this  diagram,  with  the  principal  articles  of  produce 
and  the  increased  quantity  and  value  compared  with 
the  fall  of  the  rupee  to  total  exports,  and  another  set 
of  tables  which  I  have  prepared  of  the  exports  to 
Europe  only.  Except  in  the  years  1885  and  1886 
I  could  see  no  material  variation,  and  even  in  those 
years  it  was  only  in  one  or  two  coses  that  there  was 
any  particular  correspondence  with  the  fall  in  ex- 
change.    I  do  not  think  it  at  all  depends  on  it. 

1828.  (Mr.  Frenumtle.)  Have  you  one  for  the 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  only  ? — I  have  taken 
Europe,  because  a  good  d^  of  the  trade  that  formerly 
came  to  En^and  and  went  on  to  the  continent  now 
goes  direct  to  the  continent.  I  have  therefore  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  European  trade. 

1829.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Could  you  give  us  a 
similar  table  showing  the  trade  to  the  gold  currency 
countries  and  the  silver  currency  countries,  because 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  question  ? — I  will  pre- 
pwe  a  similar  set  of  tables  for  the  silver  currency 
countries.  Practically  trade  with  Europe  now  may 
be  compared  with  trade  with  England  in  former  years. 

1830.  (Atr.  Fremantle.)  Some  of  those  countries 
are  silver  using  countries  ? — Yes,  if  you  can  now  call 
any  countries  in  Europe  silver-using.  I  do  not  think 
yon  can. 

1831.  {Mr.  Birch.)  You  talked  about  the  charge 
for  interest  having  been  reduced  by  1,679,000/.  I 
did  not  hear  exactly  what  your  reply  in  regard  to  that 
was.  What  did  you  refer  to  ? — The  debt  is  divided 
into  two  portions.  The  portion  which  b  chargeable 
to  the  railway  and  irrigation  revenue  account  represents 
the  money  laid  out  directly  by  the  State  in  constructing 
railways  and  irrigation  works,  and  the  rest  of  the 
debi  is  the  ordinary  debt,  and  it  is  the  latter  on  which 
tihechu^e  for  interest  has  been  reduced  by  1,679,000/. 


But  I  explained  to  the  Commission  that  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  debt  has  been  paid  off  to  that  extent. 
The  theory  is  that,  had  the  Government  not  con- 
structed its  public  works,  it  could  have  paid  off  debt. 
It  has  had  surplus  revenue  to  pay  off  debt  to  that 
extent,  and  therefore,  in  dividing  the  debt  into  two 
parts,  one  due  to  railways  and  irrigation  works,  and 
the  other  to  other  causes,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if 
the  government  had  paid  off  ordinary  debt  and 
borrowed  a  like  amount  for  railway  and  irrigation 
works. 

1832.  You  say  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
634,000/.  in  the  payment  of  interest  to  railway 
companies,  including  the  annuities  granted  on  the 
purchase  of  lines  constructed  by  them,  and  interest 
on  the  stock  issued  in  exchange  for  portions  of 
these  annuities,  and  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  charge  for  interest  on  the  ordinary  debt  of 
1,679,000/.  An  increase  in  the  one  and  a  decrease  in 
the  other.  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  you  have  of 
keeping  it  in  your  accounts  ? — The  debt  chargeable 
to  the  railway  revenue  account  is  transferred  from  the 
one  head  to  the  other.  The  object  of  what  seems  a 
complicated  arrangement  is  that  a  true  account  may 
be  given  of  the  financial  result  of  the  railways,  which 
you  could  not  get  unless  you  charged  against  them 
the  interest  on  their  portion  of  the  debt. 

1833.  You  said  that  less  securities  come  from  India 
to  England  than  formerly.  Is  that  a  disadvantage  ? 
— ^What  I  should  like  to  see  would  be  that  the  natives 
interested  themselves  in  the  securities  and  held  them. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  India  if  we  could 
get  them  to  hold  the  securities. 

1834.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  the  securities  that  go 
back  to  India  pass  into  the  hands  of  natives  there  P — 
No,  I  think  they  are  only  held  for  the  sake  of  draw- 
ing the  interest  in  India.  They  may  be  sold,  we  do 
not  know.  All  we  know  is  that  people  prefer  to 
receive  their  interest  in  India  rather  than  in  England. 

1835.  Is  it  the  fact  that  only  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  silver  debt  in  India  is  held  by 
natives  there  ? — That  is  so.     Only  one-fourth  I  think. 

1836.  {Mr,  Birch.)  When  one  hears  that  the  rupee 
debt  is  going  back  to  India,  the  inference  from  that  is 
that  the  inhabitants  of  India  are  interesting  them- 
selves in  the  debt,  and  if  so,  is  it  not  so  much  the 
better? — I  think  it  rather  is  that  ihe  exchange  banks 
prefer  to  hold  their  securities  in  that  country  to  a 
caitain  extent. 

1837.  So  far  as  the  imports  and  exports  balance 
themselves,  the  question  of  exchange  does  not  matter. 
The  one  pays  for  the  other.  It  is  the  balance  that 
matters? — Yes. 

1838.  {Mr.  Chamberlain.)  I  understand  that  you 
consider  that  the  fall  in  exchange  is  a  great  injury  to 
the  Government  of  India,  and  the  people  that  it  re- 
presents, but  that  it  does  not  materially  affect  traders 
with  India  ? — That  is  my  view. 

1889.  Or  producers  in  India  ? — I  think  that  perhaps 
to  some  extent  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  producers  as 
distinguished  from  the  taxpayers.  In  so  far  as  they 
are  producers,  I  think  they  may  get  an  advantage  by 
the  greater  number  of  rupees  which  they  receive  for 
their  produce,  but  as  taxpayers  the  tax-paying  com- 
munity, I  should  say,  has  to  pay  more  taxes  for  its 
gold  disbursements,  and,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
I  thiuk  there  is  no  advantage. 

1840.  But  the  producers  in  India  would  not  receive 
a  greater  number  of  rupees,  would  they  ?  The  pur- 
chasing value  of  the  rupee  in  India  having  practically 
remained  the  same,  they  would  receive,  cateris  paribus, 
the  same  number  of  rupees  for  the  same  amount  of 
produce  that  they  have  done  ? — Quite  so. 

1841.  Therefore  if  they  benefit  at  all  it  is  only  by 
natural  advantages,  or  the  railways,  or  similar  things, 
which  are  independent  of  the  fall  or  fluctuation  in 
exchange  ? — ^Yes. 

1842.  But,  as  far  as  your  opinion  goes,  neither  the 
producers  in  India,  nor  the  purchasers  of  Indian  pro- 
duce, nor  the  exporters  of  European  goods  to  India, 
nor  the  Indian  purchasers  of  European  imports,  are 
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l^r.  matArially  affected  by  the  fall  in  exchange  ? — No,  I 

^'  ^^fi*^'  think  not  in  the  long  run  at  all. 

1843.  Then  there  is  only  one  other  class  of  people 
who  are  affected,  and  those  are  the  employes  in  the 
civil  administration ;  but  they  are  beneficjjally  affected, 
I  think  ? — They  are  paid  in  rupees  at  the  old  rate; 
but  in  so  far  as  they  have  to  remit  their  savings  to 
England,  or,  when  they  come  on  furlough,  to  draw 
their  furlough  pay  in  England,  or  when  they  take 
their  pensions,  if  the  pensions  are  payable  in  rupees, 
they  are  injured  by  the  fall  in  exchange.  If  the 
pensions  are  payable  in  sterling,  they  receive  the  same 
sterling  amount  as  before,  and  therefore  I  think  are 
benefited. 

1844.  But  the  soldiers  ? — The  soldiers  are  benefited, 
that  is,  the  British  soldiers. 

1845.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  That  does  not  include  the 
officers  ? — That  does  not  include  the  officers ;  it  is  only 
the  private  soldiers. 

1846.  {Chairman.)  You  stated  to  me,  I  think,  that, 
if  the  change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
is  entirely  due  to  the  appreciation  of  gold,  none  of  the 
pensioners  of  the  Indian  Government  were  injured, 
and  those  who  receive  in  gold  are  greatly  benefited  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  they  are  injured,  but  they 
think  themselves  injured ;  they  feel  it  as  an  injury. 

1847.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Even  if  gold  is  appreciated, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  charges  and  payments 
depend  on  custom  rather  than  upon  the  market  value 
of  gold.  Consequently  they  would  not  gain  in  that 
respect  ? — ^In  India? 

1848.  No,  in  England  ? — Yes,  I  was  going  to  qualify 
my  reply  to  the  Churman  to  that  extent ;  for  instance, 
I  may  take  the  very  common  case  of  the  servant  of 
Government  educating  his  children  at  home.  He  has 
to  pay  probably  the  same  gold  price  as  before,  his 
salary  in  India  remaining  as  it  was.  He  has  to  remit 
a  larger  portion  of  that  salary  in  order  to  educate  his 
SEunily. 

1849.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  That  is  to  say  that  gold 
has  not  appreciated  altogether,  but  in  connexion  with 
certain  commodities  ? — Yes,  all  gold  prices  have  not 
fallen. 

1850.  {Mr.  Chamberlain.)  Turning  to  my  previous 
question,  I  want  to  understand  whether  it  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  any  serious  grievance  with  regard  to  the 
employes? — lam  in  a  little  difficulty  how  to  answer 
that,  because  I  think  that,  in  so  far  as  they  are  drawing 
silver  rates  of  pension  or  furlough  allowance  in  this 
country,  they  are  suffering  to  the  extent  of  certain 
charges  which  have  not  altered  with  the  gold  price. 

1851.  Yes,  but  that  limits  the  grievance  to  a  small 
class,  and  only  with  reference  tu  a  portion  of  their 

ncome  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  limited. 

1852.  It  is  not  a  serious  grievance,  which  if  it  stood 
alone  would  demand  an  extraordinary  remedy  ? — No, 
I  thiuk  not. 

1853.  Therefore  we  come  to  this,  that  in  your 
opinion  the  one  ground  for  interference  is  the  case  of 
the  Government  of  India? — ^It  is  the  main  ground,  I 
think. 

1854.  Theirgrievance,aslunder8tand,applies  wholly 
to  the  old  payments,  all  ancient  contracts.  That  is  to 
say,  to  the  payment  of  intei-est  upon  sterling  loans,  to 
superannuation,  and  similar  charges  ? — It  applies  to 
such,  but  it  would  apply  also  to  a  contract  made  to- 
day for  sterling  payments. 

1855.  It  applies  to  the  ancient  contracts,  certainly  ? 
—Yes. 

1856.  Does  it  ^ply  to  a  new  contract  ? — ^It  applies 
to  any  contract  made  in  gold,  I  should  say. 

1857.  Suppose  the  Grovernment  of  India  borrows 
100/.  in  gold.  Let  us  assume  for  convenience  that 
they  pay  5  per  cent,  interest,  then  they  would  have 
to  find  6/.  in  tens  of  rupees  in  order  to  pay  that  5/. 
interest,  but  wonld  they  not  receive  120/.  in  tens  of 
rupees  as  the  capital  sum  borrofred  for  the  100/.  in 
gold  ? — ^You  are  quite  right. 

1858.  If  that  is  so,  the  interest,  that  is  to  say,  the 
burden  upon  the  people  of  India  is  only  5  per  cent. 


upon  the  sum  which  they  receive  ? — So  long  as  the 
exchange  has  not  fallen  again. 

1859.  If  there  is  a  further  fall  that  would  be  un 
injury,  but  the  mere  fact  that  the  exchange  now  is 
lower  than  it  was  20  years  ago  does  not  increase 
the  burden  upon  a  new  loan  ? — ^No,  a  new  loan  made 
at  the  moment  is  no  more  onerous  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest  than  it  was  before  the  fall,  till  there  is  a 
further  foil.  I  have  a  table  showing  the  effect  of  the 
fall  in  exchange  on  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  recent 
contracts  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  railway 
companies.  The  Southern  Mahratta  Railway  con- 
tract was  made,  I  think,  in  the  year  1882  at  4  per 
cent.  The  Government  instead  of  receiving  4,000/. 
received  48,000  rupees.  That  contract  was  made  at 
1«.  8</.  It  has  now  to  pay  4  *  44  per  cent,  on  that  stune 
amount  of  capital,  owing  to  the  fall  in  exchange  in  the. 
last  four  years  from  1«.  Sd.  to  \t.  6d. 

1860.  Then  I  gather  from  what  vou  have  said  that 
the  total  loss  to  the  Gk>vemment  ot  India  could  only 
be  ascertained  by  noticing  the  &11  in  exchange  since 
each  loan  has  been  contracted  ? — Yes. 

1861.  But  it  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  total 
diflforence  between  the  normal  rate  of  exchange  which 
I  suppose  is  1«.  8d.  and  the  present  rate  Is.  bd.  ? — 
Yes.  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  say  is  the  normal 
rate  of  exchange,  but  you  cannot  measure  the  loss  by 
any  particular  rate.  It  must  be  taken  on  the  rate 
prevailing  when  the  loui  was  contracted. 

1862.  Yoa  could  only  get  it  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  the  details  of  the  loans  ? — Qnite  so. 

1863.  When  you  say  roughly  that  each  Id.  of  differ- 
ence in  the  exchange  is  eqiial  to  1,000,000/.,  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  take  that  as  the  sole  factor  in  calculating 
the  loss  to  the  Government  of  India? — That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  capital  borrowing,  but  is  the 
addition  to  the  exchange  on  the  total  disbursements, 
and  it  is  on  the  remittance  of  about  14,000,000/. 
sterling  that  a  fall  of  \d,  would  make  a  difference  of 
the  amount  that  Mr.  Barbour  mentioned,  10,000,000 
rupees. 

1864.  Assume  that  \s.  8</.  is  the  normal  rate,  and 
that  the  present  rate  is  \s.  5d.,  then  roughly  it  might 
be  said  that  the  difference  being  Sd.  is  equivalent  to 
3,000,000/.  a  year  ?— Yes,  3,000,000  tens  of  rupees. 

I860.  But  that  is  not  the  real  loss  to  the  Grovern- 
ment of  India.  It  has  to  bo  reduced  upon  the  recent 
loans  which  may  have  been  contracted  at  a  time  when 
the  exchange  was  less  than  Is.  8d.  ?-— I  think  that  that 
saving  was  taken  into  consideration  in  making  the 
(^culation ;  10,000,000  was  the  additional  nnm^r  of 
rupees  that  were  required  for  the  remittance  of  the 
amount  then  due.  If  you  add  to  that  remittance  by 
raising  a  fresh  loan  on  which  interest  is  required,  it  is 
true  that  the  charge  will  not  be  increased  in  the  same 
ratio,  but  there  will  be  no  gain.  The  10,000,000 
rupees  is  the  loss  on  the  then  existing  obligations. 

1866.  Then  you  have  not  estimated,  I  suppose,  what 
the  total  gain  would  have  been,  assuming  that  the 
exchange  had  never  been  altered  ? — The  table  I  put 
in  showing  the  division  between  the  old  and  the  new 
contracts  would,  I  think,  approximately  answer  your 
question.  It  shows  how  much  additional  charge  is 
incurred  under  former  contracts,  and  how  much  under 
the  contracts  of  the  last  two  years,  in  which  firesh 
loans  have  been  raised. 

1867.  Then  I  understand  you  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Barbour  that  the  Indian  Government  had  bean  pre- 
vented fVom  carrying  out  further  railways  and  similar 
works  by  this  difficulty  of  the  exchange  ? — ^Yes. 

1868.  I  do  not  understand  that.  Have  you  any 
idea  of  what  proportion  of  the  expenditure  of  a  rail- 
way is  made  in  India,  and  what  proportion  out  of 
India  ? — I  think  that  before  the  Select  Committee  upon 
Indian  Railways  the  proportion  was  given  as  one-third 
in  England,  and  two-thirds  in  India. 

1869.  The  expenditure  in  India  is  not  affected  by 
the  exchange  at  all  ? — No. 

1870.  Therefore  the  only  difficulty  is  with  regard  to 
the  expenditure  in  England  ? — Yee. 
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1871.  And  as  regards  the  expenditure  in  England, 
India  has  to  find  more  silver  for  its  gold  ? — Yes. 

1872.  But  does  it  not  get  more  goods  for  the  gold 
in  proportion  ? — ^Yes,  I  agree  in  the  questions  you  are 
pattwg  to  me,  but  that  was  not  the  point. 

1873.  In  that  case  the  same  amount  of  silver  will 
prodnce  the  same  amount  as  before  of  engines,  and 
rails.  Although  more  silver  has  to  be  given  for  gold, 
more  silver  has  not  to  be  given  for  goods  which  India 
actually  requires  for  making  a  railway  ? — Yes. 

1874.  Then  how  is  the  Indian  Gh>Ternment  damni- 
fied by  the  fall  in  exchange,  and  prevented  from 
making  these  railways? — Because  it  has  no  surplus 
revenue  to  devote  to  the  making  of  the  railways. 

1875.  It  is  prevented  by  this  loss  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  say  3,000,000/.  a  year,  which 
practically  reduces  its  available  income? — Yes,  and- of 
which,  as  I  before  mentioned,  1,500,000/.  was  set 
aside  exclusively  for  such  works  as  these  fisimine 
railways,  or  for  diminishing  the  debt  caused  by  con- 
structing public  works  in  India. 

1876.  If,  therefore,  that  3,000,000/.,  the  past  loss 
in  exchange,  could  be  filled  up  in  any  way,  there  is 
nothing  now  which  should  prevent  the  Government 
from  carrying  forward  its  public  works  as  fast  as 
It  would  otherwise  have  thought  desirable  ? — No ;  it 
would  be  in  a  very  favoui'able  position,  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  the  materials. 

1877.  (The  Chairman.)  Inasmuch  as  it  had  to 
use  borrowed  money  for  the  purpose  ? — ^And  also  if  it 
constructed  lines  with  borrowed  money. 

1878.  {Mr,  Cohen.)  You  have  just  said  that  the 
expenditure  of  India  in  the  making  of  railways  is  not 
affected  as  regards  that  expenditure  disbursed  in 
India.  Would  that  be  the  case  if  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment were  obliged  to  borrow  ?  Would  it  not  be  the 
case  that  they  would  be  piling  up  obligations  in 
England  in  sterling,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  thing 
in  the  face  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  rupee? — 
Certainly.  My  answer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  given 
with  reference  especially  to  the  famine  railways  con- 
structed firom  revenue.  I  was  not  then  spetu^ing  of 
railways  constructed  from  borrowed  money. 

1879.  But  in  so  far  as  expenditure  even  in  India  is 
supplied  by  funds  borrowed  in  England  the  same 
objection  applies  as  before,  that  it  is  an  increase  of 
sterling  obligations  ? — 

{Mr.  Chamberlain.)  But  only  if  there  is  a  further 
fall  in  the  exchange  ?  If  you  conld  assume  that  the 
exchange  had  reached  its  lowest,  it  would  not  matter 
as  far  as  borrowed  money  goes? — No;  if  you  have  a 
stable  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  it  then  does  not 
matter. 

1880.  (Mr.  Cohen.)  Or  even  without  a  stable 
ratio ;  provided  that  they  arrive  at  a  point  at  which 
there  is  no  further  fall,  then,  the  capital  which  you 
receive  now  being  in  proportion,  it  would  not  matter  ; 
but  it  is  the  fear  of  a  further  fall  which  renders  the 
Indian  Government  timid  in  piling  up  their  obliga- 
tions in  this  country,  and  therefore  prevents  them 
developing  their  public  works  in  India  ? — ^Yes. 

1881.  {Mr.  Houldtworth.)  If  there  was  arise,  there 
would  be  a  benefit  ? — If  there  was  a  rise  there  would 
be,  but  the  very  fact  of  increasing  gold  obligations, 
and  consequently  the  remittance  home,  tends  to  pre- 
vent a  rise. 

1882.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  You  said  civil  servants  have 
only  to  complain  in  respect  of  a  limited  portion 
of  their  income,  and  only  a  limited  portion  of  the 
servants.  Are  yon  giving  your  opinion  or  their 
opinion  ? — ^My  opinion,  certainly.  It  does  not  agree 
with  theirs. 

1883.  They  do  not  accept  your  view,  I  think  ? — 
No,  and  I  must  add  that  there  is  a  very  great  appear- 
ance of  hardship.  It  is  a  point  that  admits  of  great 
argument  as  to  how  far  a  silver  income  does  go  now  in 
England. 

1884.  Independently  of  the  question  as  regards  the 
Government  of  India,  do  you  think  that  business  has 
been  hampered  in  the  country  itself  by  the  uncertainty 


of  the  exchange?  Within  the  last  four  or  five 
years  do  you  think  business  has  been  hampered,  and 
people  have  been  afraid  to  engage  in  ventures  on 
account  of  the  uncertain  value  of  the  rupee? — In 
regard  to  the  foreign  trade,  yes. 

1885.  Have  you  any  idea  that  the  continuous  fall  in 
silver  has  engendered  any  distrust  in  the  native  mind  ? 
— I  have  seen  it  stated,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  foundation  fol*  it,  excepting  the  tendency  of  such 
people  to  hoard,  rather  than  to  invest  in  Grovernment 
securities  with  the  risk  of  their  falling  in  value. 

1886.  Do  yon  think  this  fall  has  increased  the 
tendency  to  hoard  gold,  which  we  have  had  in 
evidence  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  see  any  such  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  figures.  In  times  of  luxury  the  people 
will  take  gold  and  hoard  it ;  but  I  think  the  hoarding 
in  recent  years,  which  has  unquestionably  taken  place, 
is  more  due  to  the  prosperous  state  of  the  people  from 
good  harvests  than  to  any  distinist  of  silver. 

1887.  The  hoarding  goes  on  to  a  greater  extent 
in  gold  than  silver,  or  less,  do  you  consider?  —  I 
notice  that,  whenever  the  people  are  in  a  flourishing 
state  and  able  to  take  it,  they  will  take  gold  as  a  rule. 
I  have  a  table  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  calculate 
what  the  absorption  of  gold  and  silver  into  India 
has  been,  and  in  the  last  five  yeitrs  it  has  been 
23,000,000  tens  of  rupees  in  each  metal,  including  in 
the  silver  the  coined  silver,  a  great  deal  of  which  is 
for  hoarding.     Perhaps  I  had  better  .put  that  table  in. 

1888.  You  gave  some  evidence  about  the  diver- 
gence in  value  of  Indian  securities  payable  in  silver  as 
compared  with  Indian  securities  payable  in  gold  ? — 
Yes. 

1889.  But  you  must  be  aware  that  in  any  Indian 
securities  payable  in  gold  or  sQver,  inter  se,  there 
must  be  considerable  divergence  in  value  according 
as  they  are  more  or  less  cuiTent  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1890.  The  rupee  securities  have  not  the  advantages 
at  the  Bank  of  England  which  the  sterling  securities 
of  the  Government  of  ludia  have  in  the  nature  of 
fitcilities  of  transfer,  and  so  forth  ? — ^No,  they  have  not. 

1891.  When  you  allude  to  the  divergence  of  price 
between  gold  and  silver,  I  think  it  well  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  other  elements 
besides  the  respective  currency  in  which  the  debt 
stands  which  may  afiect  the  figures  which  you  have 
put  in  ? — ^Yes. 

1892.  Such  as  their  marketability,  and  the  mode 
of  transfer,  and  so  on  ? — That,  undoubtedly,  is  the 
case ;  but  in  those  respects  there  has  been  no  alteration 
in  recent  years.  The  point  with  reference  to  which  I 
put  in  that  table  was  to  show  that  the  gold  securities, 
whatever  they  are  aflfected  by,  are  not  affected  by  the 
fiall  of  exchai^e,  while  the  silver  securities  are. 

1893.  Are  you  aware  of  any  means  by  which  the 
Indian  Government  could  stimulate  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  India  to  invest  in  Indian  securities  ? 
Conld  not  that  be  done  through  increased  postal  facili- 
ties ? — That  point  is  continually  before  us  at  the  India 
office,  and  in  the  Post  Office  savings  banks  consylera- 
ble  amounts  are  now  invested.  I  do  not  know  that 
anything  more  can  be  done,  except  to  leave  it  to  the 
progress  of  time  for  the  people  to  learn  to  do  so. 

1894.  Independently  of  all  questions  of  currency 
and  the  consequent  possibility  of  increased  loss  to  the 
Indian  Government,  do  they  not  consider  it  undesir- 
able as  being  a  foreign  country  to  borrow  so  much 
money  in  England.  If  this  question  of  currency  were 
removed,  that  question  would  exist  still  ? — No  doubt  it 
would.  Unless  the  comparative  cheapness  of  borrowing 
in  England  is  a  sufficient  set-ofE  against  the  objections,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  debt  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
a  native  debt  and  not  a  foreign  debt.  - 

1895.  But,  holding  out  the  idea  that,  if  this  currency 
difficulty  were  removed,  you  could  develope  public 
works,  it  would  not  be  well  to  ignore  the  question  that 
there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  foreign  debt  that  a  country 
can  pile  up  abroad  ? — Certainly,  I  am  no  advocate  for 
adding  to  the  foreign  debt  more  than  is  necessary. 


Mr. 

S.  Waterfield, 

C.B. 

4  Feb.  1887. 
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Mr.  1896.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  the  natives  in     cannot  think  that  it  is  at  all  suitable  for  the  wants  of 

U.  Watarfitld,  India  would  accustom  themselves  to  s  gold  cunencT  ?     the  people. 

^•■^'  — There  is  little  or  no  gold  now  current  there,  and  I 

4  Feb.  1887. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  February  8th. 


Ninth  Day. 

Taesday,  8th  Febnuuy  1887. 


PBSSENT  ; 


The  Bight  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOOB,  M.P.,  the  Chaibuan,  presiding. 
Mb.  D.  M.  Bakboub.  i  Sib  T.  H.  Fabbeb,  Bart. 


Mr. 
J.  K.  Bythell. 

8  Feb.  1887. 


Me.  J.  W.  BiscH. 
Mb.  J.  Chaudeblain,  M.P. 
Mb.  L.  L.  Cohen,  M.P. 
Mr.  L.  Coubtney,  M.P. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Fbemantlk,  C.B. 
Mb.  W.  H.  Houldswobth,  M.P. 
Sib  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Mb.  Geo.  H.  Mubbay,  Secretary. 


Mr.  John  Sjsnwobtht  Btthbll  examined. 


1897.  {The  Chairman.)  You  are  a  Manchester 
merchant,  are  you  not,  engaged  largely  in  the  Eastern 
trade  ? — Yes.  Our  head  office  is  in  Manchester,  and 
our  head  office  in  India  is  in  Bombay,  and  we  have 
also  a  dozen  branches  np  country,  under  the  control 
of  our  Bombay  house  for  cotton  buying. 

1898.  Will  you  explain  the  general  character  of 
the  business  you  carry  on  ? — Our  business  is  principally 
exporting  cotton  to  the  continent  of  Europe  and  to 
England.  A  large  portion  of  the  Indian  crop  is  used 
on  the  continent  of  Europe;  but  we  also  do  some 
business  in  shipping  Manchester  goods  to  India, 
although  not  so  much  as  formerly. 

1899.  You  export  raw  cotton  Irom  India  to  Europe, 
and  you  import  into  India,  from  Manchester,  manu- 
factured cotton  goods  ? — ^Yes ;  but  cotton  exporting 
is  our  principal  business. 

1900.  Could  you  describe  the  financial  machinery 
by  which  that  trade  is  carried  on? — The  export 
trade  is  mainly  financed  by  the  exporters  seUing  bills 
in  India  to  what  we  call  the  Exchange  Banks,  banks 
who  lay  dovni  rupees  in  India  by  buying  Council 
drafts  or  merchants'  bills  in  London,  or  buying  silver, 
as  the  case  may  be.  We  sell  our  bills  in  India  to 
them  drawn  in  sterling,  payable  in  England,  or  in 
francs  payable  in  Paris,  and  we  get  rupees  for  them 
in  India. 

1901.  And  with  those  rupees  you  pay  the  grower  ? 
— We  pay  for  the  cotton.  That  is  the  way  the  export 
is  principally  financed. 

1 902.  Now,  how  is  the  import  trade  carried  on  ? — 
I  should  say  first  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  export 
trade,  that  there  are  a  few  merchants  who  buy  the 
Secretary  of  State's  drafts  in  India,  but  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  I  fancy  it  will  be  found  that  nearly 
ail  those  drafts  are  bought  by  the  banks,  and  with  the 
money  which  is  laid  down  the  banks  buy  the  exporters' 
bills  in  India.  The  import  trade  is  principally  ^lanced 
either  by  the  exporters  of  goods  from  England  selling 
bills  in  London  drawn  in  rupees,  for  which  they  receive 
sterling  at  an  exchange  fixed  at  the  time  of  s^e,  or  by 
their  buying  bills  in  India  from  the  banks,  giving 
their  rupees  there  and  getting  bills  payable  in  I^ndon 
in  sterling.  Certain  Eastern  bank  managers  have  told 
me  that  the  proportion  drawn  from  London  is  increasing 
lai^ly. 

1903.  Are  any  of  these  transactions  long  dated 
transactions  of  the  kind  that  would  be  influenced  or 
modified  by  an  alteration  in  exchange  between  the 
lime  they  were  entered  into  and  the  time  that  they 
were  finally  completed  ? — ^Well,  nearly  all  the  business 
now,  either  exporting  produce  from  India,  or  Man- 
chester goods  at  any  rate  to  India,  is  on  the  principle 
of  simultaneous  operations. 


1901.  Is  that  what  are  called  telegraphic  transfers  ? 
— No,  I  mean  the  business  transactions,  the  sales  of 
produce  or  goods.  A  man  makes  an  ofiTer  or  he  gets 
an  offer  for  a  certain  amount  of  produce  or  for  goods, 
and  he  tries  to  close  the  transaction  as  nearly  as 
possible  simultaneously.  For  example,  an  exporter 
of  produce  from  India  may  sell  a  cargo  or  a  certain 
fixed  quantity  to  be  shipped,  say  two,  three,  four, 
or  five  months  ahead.  Simultaneously  he  genendly 
contracts  in  India  for  the  produce  in  rupees,  he 
sells  his  bill  to  the  bonk,  fixes  the  exchange  bill  to  be 
delivered  when  the  produce  is  shipped,  and  he  en- 
gages his  freight.  You  see  there  are  three  operations 
necessary  in  order  to  fix  the  sterling  price,  and  he 
tries  to  fix  the  whole  three,  the  price  in  rupees,  the 
rate  of  exchange,  and  the  rate  of  freight,  for  a  small 
margin  simultaneously. 

1905.  This  is  rather  a  complicated  matter  for  people 
not  familiar  with  the  details  of  business.  I  think  it 
would  put  it  in  a  very  clear  light  before  us  if  we  were 
to  take  a  concrete  example,  say  your  firm  buying  a 
certain  number  of  cotton  bales  in  India,  and  going 
through  the  stages  of  the  operations  you  would  under- 
take in  order  to  bring  that  home  to  England,  <»nd  get 
your  profit  out  of  it.  Could  you  do  that  off  hand  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  at  once,  but  I  should  like  just  to  impress 
upon  the  Commission  first  of  all  that  nearly  all  of  the 
business  now,  since  telegraphic  communication  was  so 
perfect,  is  done  simultaneously.  There  is  very  little 
produce  shipped,  1  believe,  from  India  for  sale,  on 
what  you  might  call  speculation,  as  merchants'  specu- 
lation, and  there  are  very  few  Manchester  goods, 
I  think,  shipped  to  India  in  that  way.  Business  Is 
nearly  all  done  either  in  execution  of  offers  made,  or 
through  the  exporter  making  offei-s  in  the  currency  of 
the  country  in  which  he  sells.  For  instance,  if  we 
sell  1,000  bales  of  cotton  to  a  man  in  England  that 
will  be  at  so  much  per  pound  delivered  in  England. 
Well,  we  do  not  sell  that  unless  at  the  time  we  can 
contract  for  the  cotton  in  India  at  a  price  fixed  in 
rupees,  sell  our  bills  on  England  at  an  exchange 
which  the  bank  for  the  time  being  will  then  fix  for  bills 
to  be  deUvered  when  the  produce  is  ready,  and 
engage  our  freight,  so  that  if  we  can  close  those  three 
operations  in  India  of  course  we  have  fixed  our  price  in 
sterling,  and  if  we  get  the  price  fixed  per  pound  simul- 
taneously from  our  buyer  in  Europe  our  transaction 
is  closed,  provided  all  parties  to  the  contract  fulfil  it, — 
provided  we  have  no  failure. 

1906.  In  other  words,  you  so  conduct  your  bu^ess 
operations  that  if  all  the  contracts  entered  into  are 
fulfilled,  your  profit  is  certain  from  the  beginning. 
There  is  no  margm  of  d<*nbt  or  speculation  in  it  ? — 
Well,  a  great  deal  of  the  business  is  done  in  that  way. 
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We  do  it  as  far  as  we  can,  of  course,  but  practically 
most  people  in  the  produce  trade  are  always  buying 
in  India  and  trying  to  sell  simultaneously  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  have  as  little  stock  in  their  hands  as 
possible. 

1907.  Does  not  that  simply  transfer  from  your 
shonlders  to  those  of  the  bayer  in  England  the 
posabiUly  of  speculative  loss  or  gain  ? — Well,  that 
forward  principle  runs  through  tbe  whole  business 
now.  For  instance,  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  if 
a  spinner  buys  cotton  from  us,  he  sells  his  yarn 
simultaneously  for  forward  delivery,  and  I  believe  in 
most  cases  if  a  manufacturer  buys  his  yam  he  sells 
his  doth,  and  I  believe  that  simultaneously  also  the 
buyer  of  the  cloth  sells  it  in  India  or  China,  as  the 
case  may  be,  at  a  price  fixed,  and  he  fixes  the  ex- 
change in  that  transaction  also.  The  business  of  the 
world  is  done  more  and  more  every  day  in  that 
manner  of  the  eventual  buyer  of  the  manufactured 
article  taking  the  risk,  and  he  may  possibly  sell  it  to 
nnall  customers  in  the  same  way. 

1908.  But  still,  as  a  considerable  time  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  between  the  commencement  of  the 
transaction,  namely,  your  buying  the  raw  cotton  from 
the  Indian  grower  and  the  final  process  by  which  that 
is  sold  as  manufactured  Manchester  goods  in  the 
Eastern  market,  and  as  during  that  time  there  may 
be  great  alteration  in  exchanges  and  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  on  somebody  or  other, 
however  far  you  may  try  to  put  it  off,  must  fall  the 
speculative  possibility  of  loss  or  gain.  Is  that  not  so  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  banks  who  buy  the 
one  class  of  bill  and  sell  the  other  put  one  transaction 
against  the  other  and  keep  themselves  covered  from 
day  to  day  as  nearly  as  possible,  I  believe.  For 
instance,  I  believe  if  some  bank  manager  here  who 
bad  branches  in  the  East-  had  telegrams  to-day  that 
his  managers  at  his  branches  had  bought  bills  for 
forward  delivery  against  produce  to  a  very  large 
extent,  he  would  praclicsJly  cover  himself  almost 
immediately  in  some  shape  or  form  here.  He  would 
either  bay  Council  drafts  from  Government  or  he 
would  buy  silver,  or  he  would  buy  from  day  to  day 
bills  drawn  from  here  against  shipments  to  India. 

1909.  {Mr.  Birch.)  That  is,  the  base  of  the  whole 
is  on  a  fixed  exchange  ? — On  a  fixed  exchange.  Of 
course  I  am  only  inferring  what  Eastern  bankers' 
business  is.  I  believe  you  would  find  that  the  ex- 
change banks  with  their  head  offices  in  London  and 
their  branches  in  the  East  scarcely  speculate  at  all. 
They  put  the  imports  against  the  exports  ;  and  the 
silver  and  the  Government  Council  drafts,  bills  drawn 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  virtually  finance 
the  bdance. 

1910.  (jf%e  Chairman.)  And  practically  you  are 
of  opinion  that  however  long  a  transaction  may  be 
before  it  reaches  completion  no  drop,  however  sudden, 
in  the  exchimge  can  really  impose  either  loss  or  gain 
upon  any  of  Ibe  parties  concerned  ? — On  those  closed 
transactions  I  believe  that  if  any  party  runs  any  risk 
he  does  it  as  a  speculation.  Ue  does  not  need  to 
doit. 

1911.  No  body  need  do  it  ? — He  need  not  run  any 
risk.  Of  course  there  is  some  shipping  of  produce 
for  a  rise  because  a  merchant  thinks  well  of  it,  and  I 
dare  si^  there  is  some  shipment  of  Manchester  goods 
to  the  East  in  which  people  deliberately  take  the  risk, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  shipments  homewards  and 
outwards  are  closed  transactions,  and  if  a  man  chooses 
to  speculate  in  exchange,  rupee  prices,  or  tbe  freight, 
he  does  so  because  he  prefers  it,  not  because  he  need 
do  it. 

1912.  Then  the  Indian  Government  really  are  the 
only  debtors  who  appear  to  suffer  by  the  oscillations 
in  the  exchange  ?  They  are  the  only  people  who  are 
unable  to  guard  themselves  ? — They  and  the  holders 
of  silver  have  to  take  that  risk  between  them,  I 
think. 

1913.  I  suppose  that  you  might  divide,  for  the  pur* 
poees  of  aigument,  the  causes  which  may  imect 
trade  in  consequence  of  the  oscillation  in  the  relative 


value  of  gold  and  silver,  firstly,  into  those  which 
result  from  the  uncertainty  in  the  exchanges  which 
you  have  already  disposed  of,  and,  secondly,  those 
which  r^ult  from  the  fact  that  silver  is  permanently 
cheaper  or  largely  cheaper  than  gold.  Those  would 
be  the  two  principal  ones.  You  are  of  opinion,  at  all 
events,  that  the  mere  oscillation  in  (he  exchange  pro- 
duces no  inconvenience  ?  —  Practically  very  little. 
There  is  some  inconvenience,  of  course.  If  yon  have  a 
rapid  rise  or  fall  it  puts  a  stop  to  business  temporarily, 
until,  of  course,  there  is  some  adjustment  of  prices  to 
make  up  for  the  difference.  Now,  perhaps,  I  might 
give  you  a  case  in  point  in  this  last  great  rise  to  show 
what  I  mean.  You  know  that  last  year  there  was  a 
fall  which  culminated  in  August.  The  rupee  went 
down  about  2d.  roughly  sp^iing,  from  1«.  6d.  to 
If.  4d.  Well,  produce  in  India  rose  12  or  13  per 
cent,  in  price,  as  the  price  of  silver  fell,  because 
all  we  exporters  who  were  willing  to  work  for  a 
small  margin  were  prepared,  so  long  as  we  could 
get  the  same  sterling  price,  to  pay  more  rupees. 
After  August  we  had,  of  course,  a  rapid  rise  in  ex- 
change, and  then  we  were  in  this  position.  As  the 
exchange  in  a  very  short  time  rose  12  per  cent,  we 
had  either  to  get  more  money  here  for  our  produce 
or  we  had  to  pay  fewer  rupees  for  it  there,  the  rates 
of  freight  having  practically  remained  with  very  little 
fluctuation.  Well,  the  practical  result  of  that  rise  is 
that  the  sellers  of  cotton  in  India  have  had  to  give 
way  12  per  cent.,  or  nearly  so,  in  their  prices,  because 
we  have  not  had  a  very  large  fluctuation  in  the  prices 
of  cotton  measnred  in  gold.  In  some  cases  they  have 
not  only  had  to  give  way  to  the  full  extent  of  the  12 
or  14  per  cent,  rise  in  exchange  to  compensate  for 
that  rise,  but,  through  other  influences,  they  have 
had  to  give  way  very  much  in  prices  besides.  For 
instance,  what  we  call  Bengal  cotton,  cotton 
grown  in  Central  and  Northern  India,  happens  to 
be  an  exceptionaUy  large  crop  this  year,  and  as  the 
consumption  of  that  short  staple  of  cotton  is  to  a 
certain  extent  limited  in  Europe,  and  very  large 
quantities  of  it  have  been  offered  for  sale  for  ship- 
ment during  any  month  the  buyer  chose  to  name, 
almost,  the  price  of  that  cotton  has  gone  down  some- 
thing Vikeid.  to  |(/.  per  pound  in  Europ>e. 

1914.  Wnat  per-centage  would  that  be  roughly  ? — 
About  16  per  cent,  in  the  gold  price,  and  12  or  14  per 
cent,  in  the  rupee  price  besides,  to  make  up  for  the 
exchange.  There  is  an  instance  of  how  things  have 
had  to  adjnst  themselves.  Sellers  of  that  produce 
have  not  only  had  to  take  a  lower  price,  lower  by 
12  or  15  or  16  per  cent,  consequent  on  the  fall  in 
value  of  that  cotton  in  Europe  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  supply,  but  have  had  to  take  12  or  14  per 
cent,  less  on  the  European  price  to  compensate  for 
exchange. 

1915.  {Mr.  Chamberlain.)  But,  as  I  understand, 
the  price  of  the  produce  had  gone  up  previously  to 
August  ? — ^In  India  it  had,  in  rupees.  Since  then  the 
sterling  price  has  fallen. 

1915a.  Therefore  on  both  occasions  there  was 
almost  an  immediate  readjustment  ? — An  immediate 
readjustment  of  price  in  rupees  to  compensate  for  the 
fall  or  the  rise  in  exchange. 

1916.  {The  Chairman.)  An  alteration  in  the  price 
of  cotton  you  have  just  described  to  us  is  due  to  two 
causes ;  one  of  them  is  the  familiar  one  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  we  may  neglect,  and  the  other  is  the 
exchange.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  rapid 
alteration  in  the  value  of  cotton  in  India,  due  to  tbe 
exchange,  is  or  is  not  pernicious  to  the  trade  ?  It  rose 
rapidly  before  August  in  consequence  of  one  alteration 
in  the  exchange,  it  fell  rapidly  after  August  in  con- 
sequence of  another  alteration  in  the  exchange.  Is 
not  that  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  grower  in  India, 
and  the  exporter  from  India  ? — Well,  of  course,  to  the 
grower  fluctuations  are  to  that  extent  unpleasant.  To 
the  exporter  it  practically  makes  no  difference.  We 
have  only  to  wait  a  litUe  till  prices  adjust -themselves. 
When  we  are  out  of  season  prices  do  not  adjust  them- 
selves so  quickly.     The  supplies  are  so  small  that 
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holdew  hold  on  to  their  cotton,  and  adjustment  takes 
a  long  time.  In  the  season  these  fluctuations  m  ex- 
change are  adjusted  in  the  rapee  price  very  quickly 

8  Feb.  1887.     indeed.  .  ^   .u     j  j  a 

1917.  (Mr.  Birch.)  They  vary  with  the  demand  f 

—They  vary  with  the  demand.  As  soon  as  the  ex- 
porters find  that  they  cannot  pay  the  rupee  price  with- 
out losing  money,  they  stop  buying  and  the  pnces 
adjust  themselves.  .  w  *i.- 

1918.  (The  Chairman.)  You  simply  work  the 
raa(^hine  by  which  the  cotton  is  transferred  from  the 
grower  in  India  to  the  buyer  in  Engknd  ?— Certainly. 

1919.  You  have  just  explained  that  the  machine  is 
practicaUy  so  perfect  that  you  receive  no  violent  shock 
from  even  the  most  violent  oscilUtions  in  exchange. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  these  violent 
oscillations  in  exchange  do  not  do  harm  to  the  grower, 
to  the  man  who  is  not  part  of  the  mere  machinery  ot 
transfer,  but  the  man  who  actually  produces  the 
goods?— Well,  of  course,  if  the  price  of  silver  rises 
rapidly  the  grower  does  not  like  it.  If  we  have  a  tall 
in  silver,  and  we  are  able  to  offer  him  10  or  16  per 
cent,  more  for  his  produce,  he  likes  it  very  much. 

1920  (Mr.  Courtney.)  Do  you  deal  direct  with  the 
grower  ?--In  some  of  the  districts.  We  have  now 
12  branch-  buying  establishments  (in  the  Deccan,  in 
Guzerat  and  Kattiawar,  and  Tuticorin),  and  we  get 
AS  nearly  as  possible  to  the  grower  on  the  one  side  and 
the  consumer  on  the  other,  because  it  is  the  raily  way 
in  these  telegraphic  days  in  which  a  middle  man  can 
make  a  margin. 

1921.  {The  Chairman.)  You  have  no  opinion  your- 
self as  to  the  effect  upon  the  grower  of  the  uncertainty 
which  he  must  have  as  to  what  his  produce  will  sell 
for  after  he  has  grown  it  ?— Well,  those  very  rapid 
fluctuations  are,  of  course,  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
We  have  had  one  or  two  years  perhaps  in  which  we 
have  had  these  rapid  changes  of  12  or  15  per  cent., 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  falls  and  rises  are  not  so  great,  and 
although  the  grower  does  not  like  a  rise  in  exchange 
because  he  does  not  like  to  have  to  take  a  lower  price 
for  his  produce,  still,  on  the  whole,  as  the  tendency 
has  been  downwards,  I  am  distinctly  of  opinion  that 
the  fall  of  silver  has  benefited  the  grower  in  India 
and  improved  his  position  immensely. 

1922.  {Mr.  Birch.)  But  the  fluctuations  might  be 
produced  by  other  reasons  as  well  as  exchange. 
A  very  large  importation  here  of  wheat  and  other 
articles  would  affect  him  just  the  same  ?— The  gold 
prices  I  hold  are  mainly  a  question  of  supply  and 


demand,  and  of  course  fluctuations  in  these  prices  he 
feels  incidentally  just  as  we  feel  them  here,  because 
we  who  have  to  sell  in  gold  offer  more  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  price  we  can  get  here.  The  whole 
thing  is  worked  by  telegram,  and  the  most  minute 
fluctuations  are  telegraphed,  and  we  act  accordingly. 

1923.  {Mr.  Fremantle.j  And,  therefore,  with  all 
the  parties  concerned  it  is  more  a  question  of  calcu- 
lation than  a  question  of  loss  ?— A  question  simply  of 
calculation. 

1924.  ('  The  Chairman.)  The  people  to  whom  it  is 
a  question  of  calculation  are  the  people  who  work  the 
machinery  of  exchange.  I  take  it  that  the  grower  of 
cotton  can  make  no  calculation  ? — ^No,  he  does  not 
calculate  any  more  than  the  grower  of  wheat  here 
calculates  what  the  price  will  be  in  the  autumn  when 
his  crop  is  planted,  unless  he  chooses  to  sell  for  for- 
ward ddivery.  ,  ,        .  v 

1925.  (Mr.  Birch.)  He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
exchange  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

1926.  {The  Chairman.)  But  he  suffers  severely  if 
the  exchange  reduces  the  price  of  his  produce  after 
it  is  grown?— He  does,  but  as  the  tendency  of  the 
exchange  is  downwards  he  has  been  getting  better 
prices  relatively  to  gold  during  the  last  12  or  15  years 
than  he  did  before.  As  the  fall  in  silver  of  late  years 
has  been  so  rapid  he  has  received  somewhat  better 
prices  on  the  average. 

1927.  Then  the  manufacturer  in  England,  does  he 
sufler  from  these  oscillations  due  to  the  fluctuations 
in  exchange  ?— Well  there  of  course  you  have  the 


exact  reverse  operation.  If  the  exchange  falls  as  it 
did  in  summer,  prior  to  the  month  of  August,  then,  of 
course,  the  exporters  of  Manchester  goods  have 
practically  to  stop  operations,  until  they  can  adjust 
prices,  and  the  adjustment  last  summer  was  prac- 
ticaUy a  rise  in  this  special  instance  in  rupee  prices 
rath»  than  a  fall  in  sterling  prices.  I  think,  speaking 
ofi'-hand,  although  I  do  not  do  the  buying  of  our  own 
grey  goods  in  Manchester,  that  the  prices  of  un- 
manufactured goods,  during  the  four  or  Ave  months 
when  exchange  fell  12  or  15  per  cent.,  remained  pretty 
steady  in  Manchester,  and  from  that,  of  coarse,  it  is 
clear  that  as  business  went  on  more  largely  than  ever, 
either  all  or  the  bulk  of  the  fall  in  silver  was  com- 
pensated for  by  an  advance  in  rupee  prices  in  India. 

1928.  It  is  in  your  power,  directly  you  see  that 
operations  are  not  going  to  yield  a  profit,  to  stop 
operations  ? — Certainly. 

1929.  It  is  not  in  the  power,  of  the  grower  on 
the  one  hand  or  the  manufacturer  on  the  other  to 
alter  his  proceedings  according  as  prices  rise  and 
falL  Does  not  that  produce  considerable  friction 
and  loss  to  the  trade  ? — Well,  of  course,  a  manu- 
facturer does  not  stop  working,  but  1  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  Lancashire  now  sell  goods  for  forward 
delivery  just  as  we  sell  our  cotton  for  forward  delivery. 
Our  cotton  is  sold  to  them,  and  for  the  time  being 
covers  them  against  sales  that  they  make  of  their 
yams  or  goods,  and  as  a  general  rule,  at  any  rate 
of  late  years,  unless  there  has  been  a  long  cessation 
of  demand,  manufacturers  do  not  work  for  stock  in 
Lancashire,  I  think. 

1930.  Well,  then,  I  may  take  it  that  you  do  not 
consider  the  uncertainty  of  exchange  any  evil  at  all 
to  those  who,  like  yourself,  work  the  machinery  of 
exchange,  and  only  an  insignificant  evil  to  the  grower 
and 'the  manufacturer  ? — Of  course,  it  does  render 
the  business  more  difficult,  but  1  do  not  look  npon  it 
as  any  great  evil  myself. 

1931.  It  is  an  evil,  but  not  a  great  evil  ? — A  very 
smtJl  evil,  a  thing  that  can  be  very  easily  got  over. 

1932.  Have  you  any  doubt,  leaving  the  question  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  exchange,  as  to  the  effect  which 
has  been  produced  on  the  export  trade  of  India  by  an 
apparently  permanent  fall  in  the  relative  valne  of 
silver  and  gold  ? — Well,  I  entirely  disagree  with  the 
views  taken  in  Mr.  O'Conor's  minute,  in  which  he 
argues  that  the  &11  in  silver  or  the  fiiU  in  exdiange, 
put  it  which  way  you  like,  has  practically  done  nothing 
to  stimulate  the  export  trade  of  India. 

1933.  You  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  it  has  done 
something  to  stimulate  the  export  trade  of  India  ? — I 
believe  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  drop  in  the  gold 
prices  of  produce  is  owing  to  increased  production, 
opening  of  new  sources  of  supply,  reduced  cost  of 
transit  by  land  and  sea,  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  reduced  cost  of  handling  generally,  and  the 
aboUtion  of  so  many  middle  men,  and  the  very  cheap 
work  done  in  consequence  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion by  the  remaining  middle  men.  I  believe  all  these 
causes  have  had  a  very  great  influence  also  in  deve- 
loping India's  export  trade,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do 
hold  very  strongly  indeed  that  the  fall  in  silver,  and 
the  consequent  fall  in  exchange,  has  been  a  very  great 
benefit  to  the  Indian  producer,  and  has  largely  helped 
to  develop  the  export  trade. 

1934.  Is  it  the  process  of  fall,  or  the  difference 
between  the  value  aflter  the  fall,  which  has  produced 
this  good  effect  ? — I  think  that  what  you  might  call 
the  permanent  feet  that  more  rupees  as  compared  with 
gold  are  paid  for  the  produce  helps  to  develop  the 
trade. 

1935.  It  is  not  the  downward  course  of  the  ex- 
change that  has  done  the  good,  but  the  effect  of  the 
fall  ?— The  fall  as  a  whole. 

1936.  And  as  a  permanent  factor  in  trade  ? — ^Yes. 

1937.  Then  do  you  think  that  is  a  permanent 
benefit  to  the  Indian  producer  ?  Do  you  think  that 
the  fact  that  silver  is  worth  roughly  speaking  1«.  6rf., 
instead  of  roughly  speaking  2s.,  is  a  benefit  to  all 
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time  for  the  Indian  producer? — Well,  of  course  in 
time,  as  prices  a^ji^^  themselves  to  the  lower  value 
of  the  rupee,  the  benefit  might  not  be  so  great,  but  I 
think,  taking  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  plentiful 
currency  is  of  advantage  to  a  country. 

1938.  Perhaps  it  wonld  be  convenient  to  the  Com- 
mission if  you  were  to  explain  exactly  the  mode  in 
which  you  think  the  Indian  producer  has  been  bene- 
fited by  this  permanent  fall  in  the  vnlue  of  silver  ? — 
Mr.  O'Conor,  I  think,  puts  it  down — I  take- his  caU 
eolations  because,  no  doubt,  he  has  made  them  very 
carefully — that  the  prices  in  gold  have,  since  the  date 
he  gives,  which,  I  think,  is  1873,  fallen  roughly  30  per 
cent. 

1939.  In  Engknd  ?— The  gold  value,  say  of  Indian 
produce,  has  fallen  30  per  cent.,  whereas  the  silver 
value  has  only  fallen  lU  per  cent.,  the  other  20  per 
cent,  being  a  difference  in  exchange,  and  the  fact,  of 
course,  that  the  fall  to  the  ryot  has  been  lessened  to 
the  extent  of  20  per  cent ,  has,  so  far,  been  of  very 
great  advantage  to  him,  and  has  saved  the  country 
from  great  depression  of  trade. 

1940.  Would  you  explain  in  detail  how  that  feict 
benefits  the  ryot  ? — Well,  he  gets  prices  for  his  pro- 
duce which  are  20  per  cent,  better  than  he  would  have 
])ad  if  silver  had  not  fallen  while  the  gold  values  had 
fallen. 

1941.  He  does  not  get  a  better  price  in  silver  than 
he  did  before? — ^The  prices  of  silver  in  India  for 
articles  not  exported  luive  not  altered  materially. 
We  may  assume  that  they  have  remained  the  same. 
The  prices  of  export  articles  have  altered.  The  fall  is 
about  10  per  cent.,  I  may  say,  whereas  they  would 
have  fallen  probably  30  per  cent,  presuming  that  the 
silver  value  of  gold  had  remained  stationary,  while  the 
gold  price  of  commodities  had  fallen  30  per  cent. 

1942.  If  we  confine  ourselves  for  the  moment  to 
the  price  that  the  ryot  gets  in  silver  in  India,  so  far 
from  benefiting  by  recent  changes  in  value  he  loses 
by  10  per  cent.  ? — Always  providing  that  commodities 
would  not  have  fallen  in  the  gold  value  if  silver  had 
not  fallen,  but  I  believe  that  commodities,  as  com- 
pared with  the  gold  value,  would  have  fallen  if  silver 
had  not  fidlen.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  fall  is  due  to  appreciation  of  gold.  I  believe  it 
has  something  to  do  with  it ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
greatly  increased  production  of  many  articles,  espe- 
cially by  America  and  India,  the  immense  expan- 
sion of  railways  in  those  countries,  the  cheapening  of 
all  transit  botli  by  land  and  sea  enormously,  and  the 
very  cheap  working  by  all  middle  men,  the  abolition  of 
so  many  middle  men,  and  the  fact  that  the  telegraph 
dispenses  with  stocks  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly 
— 1  believe  all  these  causes  would  have  brought  about 
a  fall  in  the  value  of  commodities  measured  in  gold 
even  if  you  had  not  had  this  change  in  the  value  of 
silver. 

1943.  1  quite  understand  your  view,  but  I  want  to 
get  out  exactly  the  benefit  which  you  think  accrues  to 
the  ryot  from  the  fell  in  the  value  of  silver  compared 
with  gold.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  ryot  and 
the  price  that  he  gets  in  silver  in  India,  your  view  is 
that  be  gets  10  per  cent,  less  than  he  used  to  get,  but, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fall  in  exchange,  he  would 
have  got  30  per  cent,  less  ? — I  won't  say  30,  but  a 
good  deal  less.  I  do  not  think  the  appreciation  of 
gold  has  caused  30  per  cent,  fiill  in  the  value  of  com- 
modities. 

1944.  So  that  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the 
ryot  has  been  benefited.  He  has  been  saved  from  a 
loss  ;  he  is  not  better  ofi"  than  he  was,  but  he  is  not 
so  badly  off  as  he  would  have  been  ? — He  has  been 
saved  from  a  loss  certainly — that  is  perhaps  the  best 
way  of  putting  it.  Perhaps  you  would  just  allow  me 
to  say,  with  reference  to  this,  that  I  have  a  statement 
showing  what  the  increase  in  supply  of  several  articles 
is  as  between  1873  and  1886,  the  periods  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  O'Conor.  I  see  that  in  wheat  the  increase 
in  supply  has  been  22  per  cent. 

1945.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Is  that  from  India?— No, 
the  increased  production  of  the  world  so  far  as  aecer- 
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tained,  the  available  production  I  suppose  it  must  be. 
It  is  from  the  Statistical  Society's  Jounial,  Mr.  Sauer- 
beck's statement : — Sugar  68  per  cent.,  tea  44  per 
cent.,  iron  39  per  cent.,  copper  97  per  cent.,  cotton 
32  per  cent.,  and  wool  20  per  cent.  I  think  we 
might  take  it  as  an  established  &ct  that  if  you  increase 
immensely  the  supply  of  articles  by  opening  up  new 
fields  of  cultivation  or  new  mines,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  price,  as  measured  in  gold,  must  as  a  matter  of 
course  fall  immensely  also,  and  the  &ct  that  silver 
fell  at  the  same  time  saved  the  ryot  in  India  from  a 
great  deal  of  loss  with  respect  to  the  produce  which  he 
cultivates  for  export. 

1946.  {The  Chairman.)  Then  your  view  with 
regard  to  gold  is  that  it  has  appreciated  relatively  to 
the  number  of  transactions  of  which  it  is  the  medium  ? 
— Yes ;  but  the  articles  which  have  fallen  so  much 
are  just  the  articles  which  have  been  produced  in 
what  almost  looks  like,  for  the  time  being,  excess  of 
quantity. 

1947.  I  want  to  get  at  the  root  of  this  matter  of  the 
benefit  to  the  Indian  producer.  He  gets  10  per  cent, 
less  in  silver.  Does  that  complete  the  transaction  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  or  is  the  export  stimulated, 
are  more  people  desiring  to  buy  his  produce  than 
formerly  ?  I  want  to  know  how  it  is  exactly  that 
you  think  that  the  Indian  export  trade  has  been 
stimulated  by  this  permanent  faU  in  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  ? — By  the  fact  that  the  fall  in  silver 
makes  the  price  20  per  cent,  better  to  him  than  if 
silver  had  not  fallen.  Rupees  are  to  a  great  extent  as 
valuable  to  him  as  ever,  and  as  the  fall  in  silver 
enables  exporters  to  offer  him  a  much  higher  price  I 
think  it  stimulates  production  for  export. 

1948.  (Mr.  Chamberlain.)  As  I  understand,  the 
producer  in  silver  using  countries  has  benefited  to 
the  extent  of  20  per  cent.,  whereas  gold  using 
countries  have  lost  that  ? — ^Yes,  that  the  fall  of  silver 
has  saved  him  from  20  per  cent,  of  the  fall  which  is 
felt  by  countries  which  use  gold  currencies  solely. 

1949.  {Mr.  Birch.)  That  is  to  say,  that  he  wonld 
get  fewer  rupees  than  he  gets  now  ? — If  silver  had 
not  fallen  he  would  be  getting  20  per  cent,  fewer 
rupe<«  always,  presuming  that  the  gold  prices  had 
fallen  as  much  as  they  have  done  in  the  meantime. 

1950.  {The  Chairman.)  The  best  way  to  put  it  is 
that  the  producers' of  the  world  have  suffered  heavily 
in  countries  which  use  gold  from  the  fact  that  their 
currency  has  appreciated.  Those  countries  which  are 
iortunate  enough  to  use  silver,  and  whose  cur- 
rency has  not  appreciated,  have  not  suffered  ? — The 
great  saving  in  the  cost  of  transit,  and  the  fact  that 
the  middle  men  absorb  so  much  less  of  the  production 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  fiidl  in  prices.  I 
think  that  the  appreciation  of  gold  is  only  one  factor. 
I  think  that  the  immense  saving  in  the  cost  of  transit 
is  another.  I  have  one  or  two  figures  which  I  will 
give  you  afterwards  to  show  what  the  immense  saving 
is.  1  think  that  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  prices 
as  well  as  the  appreciation  of  gold. 

1951.  The  only  cause  that  we  are  concerned  with 
at  the  present  time  is  the  appreciation  or  depreciation 
of  the  precious  metals.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  your 
view  of  what  has  occuiTed  to  the  producer  in  con- 
sequence of  that  appreciation ;  and,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand you,  the  producer  in  gold  using  countries  suffers 
heavily,  through  the  fact  that  the  currency  in  which 
he  deals  has  appreciated  30  per  cent.  The  producer 
in  silver  using  countries  has  not  .suffered  more  than 
10  per  cent.,  because  the  currency  which  he  uses  has 
only  appreciated  10  per  cent  ? — Yes. 

1952.  Then,  is  your  view  that  there  is  an  immense 
advantage  to  the  consumer  in  the  gold  using  countries 
through  the  improvement  of  machinery  of  transit,  and 
other  analogous  causes  P — Yes,  to  the  consumer  and 
to  the  producer.  I  suppose  the  argument  is  that  the 
consumer  virtually  settles  the  price,  but  of  course  it 
muft  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  producers  also  if  the 
cost  of  transit  and  the  charge  of  the  middle  men  are 
immensely  reduced,  as  they  have  been. 
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1953.  Has  the  Indian  consumer  gained  hifl  full  share 
of  that  ? — I  consider  that  the  consumer  in  all  countnes 
has  gained  it.  I  suppose  it  is  divided  between  the 
consumer  and  the  producer.  The  manufactured  goods 
or  produce,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  now  transferred 
from  country  to  country  by  one  middle  man,  where  you 
had  half  a  dozen  employed  before,  and  that  one  middle 
man  works  more  cheaply  than  ever  he  did  before,  and 
the  cost  of  transit  is  reduced  by  an  enormous  pro* 
portion.  On  chet^  goods  like  wheat,  iron,  and  things 
of  that  sort,  the  per-centage  of  reduction  on  the  cost  of 
transit  is  enormous. 

1954.  Has  the  Indian  producer  got  more  than  his 
&ir  share  of  that,  owing  to  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver? — He  has  been  relatively  better  off,  through 
having  a  depreciated  currency. 

1955.  {Mr.  Birch.)  A  depreciated  currency,  but 
not  depreciated,  there  ? — Not  depreciated  there. 

1956.  (Mr.  Fretnantle.)  And  through  facilities  for 
getting  his  goods  to  the  market  ? — Yes. 

1957.  (  The  Chairman.)  We  are  all  agreed  that  the 
wealth  of  the  world  has  been  increased  by  tljese 
improvements  in  the  machinery,  bnt  I  understand 
your  view  to  be  that  besides  that  general  gain  to 
the  whole  world  the  Indian  producer  hns  gained 
relatively  to  all  other  producers,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  lived  in  a  country  in  which  the  currency  had  not 
depreciated  more  than  JO  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  has  been  a  distinct  advantage  to  him,  as  compared 
with  the  producers  in  gold  using  countries. 

1958.  And  how  long  do  you  think  that  it  is  likely 
to  go  on  ?  Indefinitely  ? — Of  course  that  is  a  very 
difficult  question.  The  process  of  adjustment  laas 
been  so  long  hitherto  that  one  would  be  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  take  a  very  long  time. 

1959.  The  way  in  which  the  producer  has  been 
benefited,  as  I  understand  it,  is  by  the  increased  de- 
mand for  his  goods,  in  other  words,  the  export  trade 
of  India  has  been  stimulated  ? — It  has  been  stimulated. 

1960.  That  would  increase  the  money  debt  of  other 
countries  to  India  ? — Yes. 

1961.  And  that  is  a  process  that  must  go  on  in- 
definitely ;  the  money  debt  of  other  countries  to  India 
must  go  on  increasing  ? — ^Yes. 

1962.  Would  not  that  result  in  a  rapid  flow  of 
bullion  from  those  other  countries  to  India? — Of 
course  it  will  result  in  an  increased  flow  of  bullion, 
only  as  yon  know  there  is  an  increasiug  amount  of 
the  balances  to  be  adjusted  by  these  Government  of 
India  remittances  to  England. 

1963.  But  still  there  ought  to  be  an  accumulating 
debt  from  other  countries  to  India  if  there  is  to  b«  this 
permanent  bonus  to  the  Indian  exporter  ? — Only  up  to 
the  present  time  India  has  taken  a  great  portion  of 
that  accumulating  debt  in  railway  plant  and  in  borrow- 
ing money  in  Europe  to  develop  her  resources. 

1964.  But,  looking  «t  the  thing  broadly,  is  it  not  the 
case  that  any  premium  upon  the  export  industry  of  a 
country  must  increase  and  rapidly  increase  the  debts  in 
bulUon  which  other  countries  owe  it  ? — ^Yes,  certainly 
it  must  do. 

1965.  And  what  eliect  would  that  ultimately  have  ? 
— ^That  would  increase  prices  in  the  exporting  country. 
I  admit  that  the  tendency,  of  course,  must  ha  for  the 
value  of  all  commodities,  wages,  and  everything  else  in 
India  to  adjust  itself  to  the  change  in  the  value  of  the 
rupee,  but  the  prooees  is  very  slow,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  think  India  is  deriving  great  benefit  from  the 
stimulus  which  this  fall  in  the  exchange  is  giving  to 
her  exports. 

1966.  {Mr.  Houldtworth.)  Would  you  anticipate  a 
reverse  effect  if  silver  rose  ? — I  think  if  anything  were 
done  to  bring  silver  up  again  to  the  old  price,  1^  to  1, 
it  would  injure  India  immensely  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  check  her  export  trade,  and  cause  great  de- 
pression there. 

1967.  {The  Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
present  price  of  silver,  1*.  6a.,  will  have  a  permanent  in- 
fluence on  the  Indian  exporter  for  an  indefinite  period? 
— I  would  not  like  to  fix  the  period,  but  certainly  it 
will  for  a  long  perio<l. 


1968.  But  for  a  period,  the  end  of  .which  we  need 
not  contemplate  ? — Yes,  1  think  so. 

1969.  And  you  also  think  that  the  result  of  the 
export  trade  of  a  country  being  stimulated  is  to  pro- 
mote the  flow  of  bullion  into  that  country  ? — That  is 
so,  but  only  to  a  moderate  extent.  1  think  it  will  also 
stimulate  the  flow  of  manufactures,  that  as  India  gets  so 
many  rupees  for  her  produce,  and  the  people  become 
better  off,  she  will  be  a  better  buyer  for  her  manu- 
facturers, and  that  view  of  the  case  is  borne  out  by  the 
&ct  that  last  year  with  the  lower  excliange  India  has 
been  taking  more  of  our  cotton  manufactures  than 
ever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  last  year  as 
compared  with  the  previous  three  or  four  years  the 
increase  in  imports  has  been  remarkably  great. 

1970.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Like  every  other  country  she 
would  only  receive  the  balance  in  metal  ?  —  The 
balance  in  metal,  but  she  is  taking  an  in<^«ased 
balance  in  goods  at  the  present  time. 

1971.  {The  Chairman.)  Then  a  fall  in  exchange 
does  not  increase  exports  alone  but  imports  also  ? — 
Yes. 

1972.  What  is  the  limit  to  this  advantage  which 
India  is  to  enjoy  ?  If  the  rupee  could  be  reduced  by 
ai-tificial  means  to  Is.,  what  would  be  the  result? — It 
is  very  difficult,  of  course,  to  follow  that  out,  and 
personally  I  do  not  believe  the  rupee  will  go  to  1*.  I 
think  America  will  take  action  to  prevent  anything  of 
the  kind.  She  is  the  producer  of  silver,  and  the 
agricidtural  interest  of  America  is  very  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  the  fail  in  silver  is  helping 
exports  from  the  East  in  opposition  to  her  agri- 
cultural exports,  and  I  do  not  think,  myself,  we  shall 
see  any  great  further  drop  in  silver. 

1973.  But  if  your  process  were  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  and  the  rupee  sank  to  a  purely 
nominal  value,  then  the  imports  and  exports  of  India 
would,  for  an  indefinite  period,  be  artificially  stimu- 
lated ? — Oh  yes,  I  quite  t^rce  with  you  that  if  it  is 
pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion  in  that  way  it  would 
be  so,  and  therefore  there  is  that  weakness  in  the 
argument.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  feel,  from 
what  I  have  seen  myself  and  my  own  experience  ol 
the  country,  that  the  fall  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  silver 
has  been  an  immense  advantage  to  the  country,  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  anything  done  to  re- 
suscitate silver  to  that  extent. 

1974.  Still,  you  are  not  confident  yourself  of  the 
particular  explanation  which  you  give  of  the  benefit 
which  India  derives  ? — I  am  confident  of  the  benefit 
which  she  has  derived,  but  I  cannot  off-hand,  as  it 
were,  work  out  what  the  exact  position  would  be  if 
we  did  push  the  thing  to  the  conclusion  referred  to, 
and  suppose  silver  went  down  to  nothing. 

1976.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Would  not  the  effect  of  a  very 
large  fall  in  silver  lead  to  the  closing  of  poorer  mines, 
and  therefore  would  not  the  fall  be  arrested  ? — ^Yes,  I 
was  going  to  follow  up  with  some  remarks  of  tJiat  kind 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  fall  of  silver,  but  Mr.  Balfour 
said  that  was  not  his  argument.  He  said,  supposing 
we  did  go  on  and  silver  went  to  nothing. 

1976.  Supposing  silver  and  the  rupee  kept  the  same 
value,  would  not  the  effect  be  that  they  wo«;dd  continue 
to  get  more  rupees  ? — Yes. 

1977.  That  would  be  the  result,  only,  if  it  went 
from  li.Gd.  to  Is.,  they  would  get  more  rupees  than 
they  get  now  ? — Yes. 

1^8.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  must  be  a  point  at  which  the  fall  of  silver  must 
be  arrested  ? — That  is  my  own  belief.  I  believe  we 
are  not  to  see  a  much  further  &I1,  and  when  we  fell  to 
1«.  4d.  in  the  summer — I  am  not  much  engaged  in  the 
exporting  trade  from  Llanchester  myself,  bnt  men 
who  are  in  that  trade  were  continually  asking  my 
opinion,  and  I  gave  it  very  strongly  that  we  should 
have  a  very  rapid  reaction,  for  the  reason  I  have 
stated  and  others  which  I  need  not  refer  to. 

1979.  (7%e  Chatrman.)  I  was  not  suggesting  that 
silver  was  going  to  fall ;  I  was  only  pointing  out  that, 
if  your  argument  was  sound,  the  nearer  silver  did 
approach  to  nothing  the  greater  would  be  the  benefit 
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to  the  Indian  exporter  and  importer.  As  that  seemed 
to  be  an  extravagant  conclusion  I  thought  there  must 
be  some  flaw  in  the  logical  process  by  which  it  was 
arrived  at  ? — There  is.  As  a  general  rule  protection 
produces  prosperity  for  the  time  being.  It  may  bring 
other  evils  in  its  train,  but  while  I  am  not  able  for 
the  moment  to  work  out  that  theory,  I  still  feel 
myself  as  I  have  already  said,  ihat  we  shall  not  see  a 
very  much  further  fall  in  silver,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  bring  silver  up  to  the  old  ratio  of  15^  to  1  would 
be  »  great  injury  to  India. 

1980.  I  think  you  expressed  the  opinion  just  now 
that  a  plentiful  currency  was  an  advantage  to  a 
country  ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

1981.  And,  therefore,  the  world  which  has  been 
using  gold  has  suffered  from  the  fact  that  its  currency 
has  appreciated  by  about  30  per  cent.? — Well,  of 
course,  when  you  talk  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
currency  by  30  per  cent.,  that  further  question  comes 
in  of  whether  the  cheaper  production  has  not  had 
more  to  do  with  the  fall  in  prices  than  the  scarcity. 
I  think  it  has.  The  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  is  not 
used  up  as  cotton,  wheat,  and  produce  are.  There  is 
an  accnroulating  stock,  and  I  am  not  convinced  in  my 
own  mind  yet,  from  anything  I  have  read  or  seen,  that 
the  stock  of  gold  and  the  production  of  gold  together 
are  so  small  as  to  cause  a  fall  of  30  per  cent.  1  think 
a  greater  portion  of  the  &U  has  been  caused  by  the 
causes  to  which  I  have  re£erred. 

19K2.  And  yon  think  that  that  makes  a  material 
difference  in  the  conclusions  that  we  should  draw 
from  the  fell  of  gold  ? — I  think  so. 

1983.  The  fact  that  a  currency  is  appreciated 
through  the  increase  of  commodities  ? — Not  only  the 
increase,  but  the  fact  that  produce  is  carried  about 
more  cheaply,  and  produced  more  cheaply,  and  that 
a  very  mudi  smaller  proportion  of  the  price  is 
retained  by  carriers  and  middle  men.  That  is  one 
way  of  putting  it. 

1984.  But  if  those  advantages  could  have  been 
attained  without  prices  falling — in  other  words,  if 
there  had  been  gold  discoveries  at  the  same  time 
which  would  have  kept  up  the  price  of  commodities, 
in  spite  of  the  causes  to  which  you  have  called 
attention — that  would  have  been  a  still  better  state  of 
things  for  the  world,  I  suppose  ? — Well,  that  is  a 
point  on  which  I  have  myself  some  difScnlty  in 
making  up  my  miud.  There  is  no  doubt  of  tlie  fact 
that  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  workpeople  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  commodities  seems  so  far  to  have  been  a 
very  good  thing. 

1985.  But  if  that  is  so  in  England  it  would  be  also 
80  in  India,  and  India  would  have  been  better  off  than 
she  is  now  if  her  rupee  circulation  had  fallen  30  per 
cent,  instead  of  only  10  per  cent  ? — Well,  of  course 
the  value  of  the  rupee  for  internal  purposes  has  not 
changed  very  much,  she  la  merely  getting  so  much 
more  for  her  exports. 

1986.  But  the  same  rule  ^plies  to  India  as  to 
England.  If  it  is  a  benefit  to  England  to  have  an 
iq)preciated  currency,  it  must  be  equally  a  benefit  to 
India  to  have  an  appreciated  cmrency  ? — Yes,  I  think 
J  might  say  so.  Just  at  the  moment  I  do  not  feel 
that  my  idea  is  very  clear  on  the  complicated  question 
as  reg^irds  our  own  .English  currency.  Still,  as  a 
general  rule,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  think  that  an 
increased  production  of  gold  would  give  a  certain 
measure  of  increased  prosperity  to  ute  gold  using 
countries. 

1987.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Yon  do  not  think  that  a  30 
per  cent  fall  in  prices  in  England  can  be  a  good 
thing,  and  that  it  is  also  a  good  thing  for  India  to 
have  been  saved  20  per  cent,  of  that  fell  ? — Not  to  all 
producers  in  England ;  here  of  course  a  fall  is  not  a 
good  thing.  Of  course  I  should  like,  before  I  am 
C3roe«-6xamined  on  a  point  like  this,  to  work  out 
where  the  exact  loss  falls.  In  England  the  circum- 
stances are  quite  different  from  Inma,  and  just  at  the 
moment  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  go  into  the 
qnestitHi. 

1988.  (Jfr.  Chamberlain.)  Is  not  this  an  element. 


that  the  advantage  to  In^ia  arises  from  the  fact  that 
prices  have  not  fallen  on  the  goods  that  are  for 
export  ? — ^Precisely  ;  that  is  what  I  say.  Articles  for 
consumption  are  much  the  same.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
articles  for  export  that  India  has  the  advantage. 

1989.  That  may  be  an  advantage  to  India,  although 
for  a  country  generally  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
currency  would  not  be  a  good  thing  ?— Yes,  I  agree 
with  that. 

1990.  {The  Chairman.)  You  are  aware  of  the 
financial  difficulties  which  the  Grovernment  of  India 
allege  that  they  suffer  from  ? — ^Before  I  go  into  that 
would  yon  allow  roe  just  to  draw  attention  to  one  or 
two  things  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  O'Conor.  I  suppose 
it  will  be  before  the  Commission.  I  will  make  no 
general  reference  to  it,  but  I  might  just  refer  to  one 
or  two  statements.  He  makes  a  great  point  of  one  or 
two  things  there  to  which  I  have  referred. 

1991.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  fact  of  the 
export  trade  of  India  having  remained  almost  sta- 
tionary during  the  three  years  1883—4,  1884-6,  and 
1 885-6,  although  there  was  a  very  heavy  fall  ia  ex- 
change during  that  period,  proves  that  falling  exchange 
does  not  stimulate  exports? — First  of  all,  sir,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  trade  has  only  remained  stationary 
in  values.  As  prices  fell  during  those  years,  quantities, 
of  course,  must  have  increased  on  the  average,  or  the 
declared  values  of  the  exports  would  have  decreased. 
And  I  should  wish  to  draw  attention  to  one  thing 
particularly,  and  that  is  this.  Mr.  O'Conor  makes  a 
great  point  in  that  minute  of  cotton  having  fallen  off 
in  quantity  about  15  per  cent  in  1884-5  and  17  per 
cent,  in  1885-6,  during  which  years  we  had  a  fall  in 
exchange.  Now  I  wish  to  draw  the  special  attention 
of  the  Commission  to  the  fact  that  that  falling  off  was 
owing  to  the  crop  sown  in  the  autumn  of  .1884,  reaped 
in  the  spring  of  1885,  having  to  a  great  extent  turned 
out  a  failure,  and  that  crop  reaped  in  the  spring  of 
1885  affected  the  exports  of  the  two  years  in  question, 
1884-5  and  1885-6.  Up  to  December  1884  the  crop 
was  looking  well  in  almost  every  district.  Then  there 
was  a  failure  of  the  dew  in  Guzerat  and  Kattiawar, 
and  nearly  one-third  of  the  crop  was  destroyed,  con- 
sequently it  was  quite  natural  that  during  those  two 
particular  years  the  export  should  fall  off.  The 
damage  was  mostly  on  the  Bombay  side ;  and  whereas 
I  find  that  during  the  three  previous  years  to  1885 
the  average  receipts  at  Bombay  were  about  1,800,000 
bales,  the  receipts  in  1885  were  1,135,000  bales,  and 
that  affected  the  export  of  the  two  years  in  question. 
But  the  next  year  the  crops  were  fairly  good  all  round, 
and  the  receipts  the  very  next  year,  that  is  to  say,  the 
year  ending  31st  December  last,  came  up  to  a  fair 
average,  between  1,600,000  and  1,700,000  bales.  And 
then  I  wish  also  to  point  out,  as  he  makes  a  special 
point  of  the  decreased  export  of  cotton,  in  regard  to 
cotton  for  local  consumption  in  India,  that  it  has 
increased  enormously.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Bombay 
now  one-third  of  all  our  receipts,  that  is  to  say, 
600,000  or  700,000  bales,  are  consumed  by  the  local 
mills.  Just  to  show  what  that  means,  I  may 
state  that  in  the  year  ending  31st  December  1887 
Bombay  exported  to  China  and  Japan  28,600  bales 
of  yarn  of  400  lbs.,  and  in  the  year  ending  December 
last,  1886,  Bombay  exported  219,950  bales ;  so  that, 
of  course,  if  you  are  continually  using  up  a  very  much 
larger  quantity  of  the  cotton,  and  exporting  the  yarn, 
you  cannot  be  exporting  the  cotton  also. 

1992.  In  &ct,  you  mean  that  the  exports  cease  to 
take  the  form  of  raw  products,  and  take  the  form  of 
the  manufactured  article  to  a  certain  extent  ? — That 
accounts  for  some  of  it,  but  Mr.  O'Conor  wishes  to 
make  a  great  point  of  the  fact  that  simply  for  these  two 
years  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  cotton, 
about  15  per  cent  in  1884-5,and  17  per  cent. in  1885-6, 
and  that  this  was  during  the  year  that  exchange  fell  the 
most.  We  had  still  lower  exchange  last  year,  and  as  we 
had  no  failure  of  the  crops  in  Guzerat  and  Kattiawar, 
we  had  our  normal  export  of  cotton  again  from  India. 
And  I  wish  to  point  out,  sir,  that  this  year's  experience 
— I  only  go  by  the  telegrams  published  in  the  papers — 
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shows  that  the  fact  of  the  export  trade  having  been 
stationary  in  value  during  the  previous  three  years 
does  not  disprove  the  theory  that  a  low  exchange 
stimulates  exports.  Since  the  close  of  the  official  year 
ending  March  last,  during  which  time  we  had  that 
tremendous  fall  in  exchange,  the  rupee  having  gone 
down  2d.,  roughly  speaking,  lower  than  ever  it  did 
before,  to  1».  Ad.,  the  exports  for  the  eight  months 
ending  November  last  were  553,000,000  of  rupees, 
against  506,000,000  during  ISttS,  an  increase  of 
47,000,000,  or  about  8  J  per  cent.  And  also  M-ith 
regard  to  wheat,  daring  the  first  six  months  of  the 
•  year,  the  six  months  ending  September,  when  exchange 
WMS  down  to  that  low  rate  of  J ».  4rf.,  the  exports  of 
wheat  were  747,(KX)  tons,  against,  during  the  same  six 
months  of  1885,  only  557,235  tons,  and  in  1884 
445,350  tons.  Again,  dm  iug  the  same  six  months, 
the  export  of  yarns  was  48,000,000  lbs.,  as  against 
40,000,000  daring  the  six  months  of  the  previous 
year,  and  33,000,000  lbs.  during  the  same  six  months 
of  the  year  1884. 

1993.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Are  those  the  exports  of 
yam  from  India  ? — Yes,  Indian  made  yarns. 

1994.  Are  they  exported  to  silver  using  countries  ? 
—Yes, 

1995.  That  would  not  be  affected  by  the  exchange, 
I  suppose — China  and  Japan  ? — ^No,  they  would  not 
be  much  affected  by  the  exchange. 

1996.  Except  that  the  fall  in  exchange  might  shut 
out  English  yams  ? — It  would  help  to  shut  out  English 
yarn.  I  just  adduced  these  facts  to  show,  as  Mr.  O'Conor 
wished  to  make  an  argument  of  the  effect  on  exports 
during  those  three  years  during  which  exchange  had 
fallen,  that,  singularly  enough,  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  when  the  exchange  went  down 
2d.  lower  than  ever  before,  the  exports  were  materially 
increased,  so  that  disposes  of  the  argument  that  when 
exchange  was  low  exports  did  not  increase. 

1997.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  have  taken  out  of  the 
monthly  returns  just  published  the  figures  of  trade 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  India  for  1886. 
Compared  with  those  for  1885  they  are  as  follows: 
Imports  from  India  in  1885  were  31,900,000/.,  in 
1886,  32,100,000/.,  an  increase  of  200,000/.  The 
exports  to  India  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  in 
1885,  29,300,000/.,  in  1886,  31,300,000/.,  an  increase 
of  2,000,000/.  That  is,  that  while  in  the  latter  year 
the  imports  from  India  into  the  United  Kingdom 
remained  just  about  the  same,  the  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  India  increased  by  2,000,000/.  ? 
— ^Yes ;  and  bearing  on  that  you  would  perhaps 
just  allow  me  to  mention  cotton  goods.  During  1886 
we  exported  to  India  2,119,000,000  yards,  and 
in  1885  only  1,664,000,000  yards,  so  tliat  there  was 
an  increase  of  455,000,000  yards.  The  values  were 
respectively  18,483,688/.  and  15,477,366/.,  so  that  we 
had  an  increase  last  year  in  the  export  of  cotton  goods 
to  India  of  27  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  19^  per  cent. 
in  value. 

1998.  {Mr.  Barbmtr.)  Do  you  infer  from  that  that 
a  low  exchange  favours  exports  from  this  country  to 
India,  or  that  large  exports  from  this  country  to  India 
cause  a  low  exchange  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  two 
are  connected  in  any  way  ? — I  wjis  not  drawing  any 
particular  inference  from  that  at  this  moment,  but  I 
have  always  argued  with  my  bimetallist  cotton  goods 
exporting  friends  in  Manchester  that  they  were  wi-ong 
in  thinking  that  this  fall  in  exchange  chcckcl  their 
business  with  the  East.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  fact  of  India  getting' so  many  more  rupees  for 
her  produce  than  she  would  have  got  if  the  exchange 
had  not  fallen  put  her  in  a  better  position  as  a  buyer, 
because  it  gave  her  more  money  to  buy  our  exports  with. 

1999.  {The  Chairman.)  Your  view  is  that  not  only 
the  export  trade  of  India  is  stimulated,  but  that  the 
import  trade  is  also  stimulated  to  a  great  extent  ? — 
That  is  my  view.  My  view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  she  takes  not  merely  an  increase  in  bullion,  but 
more  of  our  manufactures  to  pay  for  her  exports  as 
well. 

^000.  Any  conclusion  from  the  statistics  of  the  last 


few  years  is  liable  to  be  misleading, .  on  account  of 
the  other  causes  which  have  operated  ? — It  is.  I  was 
merely  bringing  up  these  statistics  at  the  present  time 
in  answer  to  the  minute  which  has  been  put  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India  by  Mr.  O'Conor, 
and  which  no  doubt  will  have  great  weight  with  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  And  in  connexion  with 
that  perliaps  you  would  justallow  me  to  draw  attention 
to  another  thing.  We  ought  to  take  a  longer  period 
than  those  three  years  referred  to  by  Mr.  O'Conor.  I 
would  go  back  to  his  own  report  of  1881-5,  in  which 
he  gives  a  comparison  between  the  progress  of  the 
trade  of  India  and  the  progress  or  retrogression  of  the 
trade  of  other  leading  countries ;  and  he  points  out  that, 
as  between  1873  and  1884  (eleven  years  of  falling 
exchange),  while  the  trade  of  Germany  only  increased 
7*89  per  cent.,  Italy  3-14  per  cent.,  the  United  States 
of  America  21*4  per  cent.,  France  7*27  per  cent., 
India  increased  57'49  per  cent.,  so  that  her  increase  of 
course  was  immensely  large  compared  with  any  other 
country.  Mr.  O'Conor  himself,  in  that  very  report, 
published  a  year  before  he  wrote  that  minute,  says, — 
"  If  we  look  back  over  a  series  of  years,  we  shall  find 
"  that  the  trade  of  this  country  has  expanded  far 
"  more  rapidly  than  that  of  either  England,  France, 
"  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States."  Of  course 
I  admit  Uiut  India  has  had  her  resources  more  de- 
veloped proportionately  than  some  other  countries. 
I  admit  that  the  railway  extension  in  India  has  been 
very  large  during  those  years,  and,  after  a  great  deal 
of  fighting,  we  merchants  have  got  rates  very  much 
reduced,  but  the  railway  extension  in  India  haa,  never- 
theless, been  nothing  compared  with  the  extension  in 
America  for  the  same  time. 

2001.  Have  freights  fallen  in  America  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  have  fallen  in  England  ? — Far  more. 
The  sea  freights  have  fallen  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  inland  freights  by  rail  are  lower  still  in  America 
than  in  India  for  export  produce  as  fax  as  anything  I 
have  seen. 

2002.  Has  the  railway  extension  been  much  laiger 
in  America  than  in  India  ?  —  Immensely  larger. 
America  has  put  down  as  much  in  one  year  as  yon 
liave  in  India  in  30  years. 

2003.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  railways  in 
India  (ap  districts  which  are  already  highly  developed, 
while  the  railway  extension  in  America  goes  to  new 
districts  awaiting  the  railway  system  in  order  to 
develop  ? — To  a  great  extent  that  is  so. 

2004.  Therefore  pro  tanto  an  equal  mileage  in  India 
produces  an  immediate  effect  on  the  trade  of  the 
country  ? — I  think  you  will  find  that  the  railway  ex- 
tenxion  per  annum  in  America  during  the  average  of 
these  years,  from  1873  to  1885,  has  been  as  great  per 
annum  as  the  whole  of  the  increase  for  these  1 1  or  12 
years  in  India, 

2005.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  In  those  figures  which  you 
gave  us  showing  the  relative  increase  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  different  countries,  I  think  the  trade  of  all  the 
other  countries  was  measured  in  gold,  and  that  of  India 
in  silver  ? — Certainly. 

2006.  That  would  make  some  alteration  ? — ^That 
makes  a  considerable  difference.  They  are  all  in  their 
own  currency.  I  have  merely  given  the  quotation 
exactly  as  Mr.  O'Conor  gave  it  himself. 

2007.  {The    Chairman.)    You  have  not  reduced 
them   to  a  common    measure  ? — No,   I  have 
Mr.  O'Conor's  own  figures. 

2008.  Has  not  Mr.  O'Conor  reduced  them  to  a 
common  measure  in  his  report  ? — No,  One  is  au 
increase  in  silver  and  the  other  is  gold.  With  regaixl 
to  what  you  say  about  rates,  America  is,  on  the 
average,  getting  her  produce  carried  by  railway 
at  infinitely  cheaper  rates  than  India.  It  is  quite  true 
that  by  some  of  the  great  trunk  lines  in  India,  the  East 
Indian  especially,  and  the  Bombay  and  Baroda  and  the 
Bajpootana,  the  rates  are  low,  though  perhaps  not  so 
low  as  in  America,  but  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula, 
which  taps  a  country,  roughly  speaking,  as  large  as 
France  and  Germany,  practically  has  a  monopoly,  and 
they  are  still  charging  very  high  rates,  and  therefore, 
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on  the  average,  our  rates  in  India  are  certainly  not 
down  to  the  American  model  of  cheapness. 

2000.  Taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  Indian  ques- 
tion, and  keeping  in  mind  the  well  known  difficiUties 
which  the  Government  of  India  are  in  in  order  to 
meet  their  obligations  in  India,  is  it  your  opinion  that 
India  has  i)enefited  by  the  fall  of  silver  ? — Decidedly. 
If  it  ia  a  qnestion  yon  are  going  into  I  will  give  you 
some  figures,  because  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  accounts 
pat  forward  by  the  Government  of  India  are  1o  a 
certain  extent  misleading.  They  are  certainly  mis- 
leading to  all  people  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
go  into  a  very  considerable  amount  of  investigation. 
If  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention 
to  a  few  figures  connected  with  the  position  of  the 
Government  of  India.  In  the  first  place,  the  loss  is 
stated  in  the  budget  in  a  way  which  I  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  misleads  all  people  in  England  who 
have  not  made  a  special  study  of  Indian  finance.  For 
inatence,  in  the  last  budget  statement,  in  one  of  the 
paragraphs  we  see  that  the  loss  this  year  is  estimated 
at  4,800,000/.  in  round  figures  against  3,400,000/. 
last  year,  and  I  find  that  all  people  who  are  not 
absolutely  experts  take  these  figures  for  granted. 
For  instance,  I  heard  an  ex<Viceroy,  speaking  about 
Indian  finance,  say  that  the  budget  this  year  estimates 
for  a  loss  of  4,800,000/.  in  exchange.  To  begin  with, 
that  does  not  mean  pounds  sterling.  If  the  budget  had 
been  waded  through  it  would  have  been  found  that  it 
meant  tens  of  rupees.  If  you  convert  the  loss  into 
sterling  [at  the  rate  they  have  estimated  to  get  this 
year,  1«.  6rf.,  yon  must  deduct  1,200,000/.  of  it. 
Well,  then,  I  find  that,  except  among  experts, 
everybody  takes  it  for  granted  that  that  is  an 
absolnte  loss,  and  the  people  are  very  much  sur- 
prised, as  a  rule,  to  find  that  all  that  is  meant 
is  that  it  is  the  difference  between  drawing  at 
the  rate  they  would  like  to  draw  at,  2a,,  and 
say  this  year  the  estimated  rate  of  drawing,  1«.  6d. 
Then  the  2».  the  par  rate  they  take  and  calculate 
their  loss  on  is  a  pure  aissumption.  I  find,  looking  at 
the  average  rate  of  the  Government  drawing,  that  in 
no  yeai'  since  1860,  even  during  the  time  when  the 
exchange  was  so  high  through  cotton  advancing  500 
per  cent.,  did  the  Government  gel  an  average  of  2s. 
I  mention  this  just  to  show  how  e^surd  the  assumption 
is  that  they  ought  to  obtain  2s.,  and  to  show  that  if 
you  were  to  resuscitate  silver,  and  bring  it  up  to  15^to  1, 
they  would  not  get  2s. ;  and  according  to  their  theory 
they  still  would  have  to  state  in  their  budget  that  they 
had  a  great  loss  on  exchange,  even  if  we  had  a  bi- 
metallic international  conveution  on  the  basis  of  15^ 
to  1. 

2010.  It  is  not  quite  &ir  to  call  it  the  theory  of  the 
Government  of  India;  it  is  the  theory  rather  of  the 
people  who  hastily  read  the  Government  accounts  ? — 
Yea,  bat  it  is  very  important  that  people  in  this 
country,  those  outside  the  Commission,  should  know 
tliat  this  loss  is  to  a  great  extent  fictitious.  It  is  true 
that  if  you  wade  through  the  figures  of  the  budget 
that  loss  is  no  longer  stated  in  the  actual  accounts.  If 
they  spend  1,000/.  in  England  and  it  costs  them  12,000 
rupees,  ihey  now  put  12,000  rupees  as  the  cost  of  the 
article,  instead  of  10,000  as  the  cost  of  the  article  and 
2,000  as  loss  in  exchange,  as  formerly.  But  although 
the  accounts  are  made  up  in  that  way,  what  the  people 
look  at  here,  and  what  an  ex-Viceroy,  speaking  at 
Manchester,  said,  is  that  the  loss  by  exchange  is 
4,800,000/.  They  did  not  go  through  the  budget 
accounts,  but  took  the  plain  statement. 

2011.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Can  you  produce  any  state- 
ment in  the  budget  or  the  accounts  lo  show  that 
4,800,000/.  was  stated  by  the  Government  of  India 
this  year  to  be  the  loss  by  exchange  ? — ^Allow  me  to 
refer  to  the  quotation  : — "  The  vital  difficulty  which 
"  the  Grovemment  of  India  has  had  to  encounter  is 
*'  that,  with  a  revenue  which  is  almost  wholly  in 
<*  silver,  it  has  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
"  protection  of  the  country,  whether  from  famine  or 
««  from  the  point  of  view  of  military  requirements,  to 
«♦  bear  an  ever  increasing  burden  on  account  of  gold 


"  obligations,  and  to  add  largely  to  this  burden  by 
"  borrowing  in  gold.  It  has  seen  its  liabilities  under 
"  this  head  increase  for  the  two  years  1884-5  and 
«  1885-6  from  3,426,424/.  in  the  accounts  of  1884-^ 
'<  to  3,672,300/.  in  the  budget  estimate  of  1885-6 
"  and  to  4,424,900/.  in  the  revised  estimate  for  that 
"  year.  It  has  estimated  its  liabilities  in  the  coming 
"  year  at  4,837,000/.,  so  that  in  three  years  it  has 
"  udded  to  its  estimates  of  expendituro  the  sum  of 
«  over  one  and  a  third  million  on  this  one  account 
"  alone,  but  in  spite  of  this  it  has  absolutely  no  means 
"  of  judging  how  far  in  the  course  of  the  year  the 
"  fall  of  silver  may  add  to  its  estimated  expenditure 
"  on  account  of  exchange." 

2012.  I  do  not  see  that  the  total  amount  mentioned 
is  represented  to  be  actual  loss.  It  is  merely  said  that 
the  amount  the  Grovemment  has  to  provide  has  in- 
creased ? — But  people  understand  that  the  4,837,000/. 
referred  to  meant  loss,  and  further  on  there  are  fiirther 
statements  with  regard  to  loss.  There  are  several 
quotations  I  could  find  when  you  come  to  that  point 

2013.  (The  Chairmau.)  The  important  thing  is, 
not  exactly  what  mistakes  an  uninstructed  public  make 
about  the  loss  to  the  Government  of  India,  but  what 
that  loss  really  amounts  to.  We  will  be  very  glad  of 
your  assistance  in  elucidating  that  point  ? — ^I  have 
pointed  out  that,  even  when  we  had  silver  averaging 
Gld.  the  ounce,  they  did  not  get  2s.  Therefore,  to 
call  it  a  loss  as  compared  with  2s.  is  erroneous  from 
that  point  of  view,  especicdly  as  silver  can  be  laid  down 
in  India  cheaper  than  it  was  then.  The  next  point  is 
this,  that  the  amount  which  they  remit  for  the  old 
guaranteed  railways  as  a  balance  is  fixed  by  contract 
at  Is.  lOd.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  right  to  say  that 
the  loss  on  such  amounts  is  as  between  2s.  and  the 
rate  at  which  they  draw ;  the  loss  is  as  between  Is.  lOd. 
and  the  rate  at  which  they  draw. 

2014.  But  this  is  the  same  correction,  is  it  not,  to 
which  you  have  already  called  attention  ? — No,  it  is  a 
different  thing  altogether.  I  pointed  out  what  their 
average  rate  of  drawing  was  during  the  years  when 
silver  was  at  high  prices,  that  is,  that  they  did  not  get  2«. 
then.  They  got  various  rates.  1*.  10|rf.  to  Is.  llfV^. 
were  the  rates  for  the  six  years  ending  with  1872-73. 
Therefore,  to  assume  that  exchange  would  be  2s.,  if  you 
had  15J  to  one,  would  be  erroneous.  In  the  second 
place  there  is  a  fixed  rate,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
from  papers  at  my  disposal,  affecting  old  guaranteed 
railways  for  adjusting  the  balance  of  their  remittances 
of  1«.  lOd.  If  that  rate  is  adjusted  at  1«.  lOd.,  it 
would  not  be  right  to  calculate  your  loss  as  between 
2s.,  because  the  loss  ia  as  between  1«.  lOd.,  and  the  rate 
at  which  you  draw.  It  is  also  quite  fictitious  of  course 
to  say  that  they  lose  6d.  in  every  rupee  in  respect  of 
stores  they  buy  in  England.  From  what  I  can  make 
out,  this  year  they  are  to  buy  between  three  and  four 
million  pounds  worth  of  stores  in  England  for  various 
purposes,  for  railway  and  other  Government  stores. 
Now  they  buy  those  at  those  depreciated  gold  prices, 
and  they  draw  for  them  at  the  rate  of  the  day  when 
they  pay  for  them.  Well,  there  is  no  loss  on  a  trans- 
action like  that.  I  might  as  well,  if  I  bought  100  bales 
of  shirtings  in  Manchester  for  shipment  to  India,  begin 
by  debiting  myself  with  25  per  cent,  on  the  transaction, 
because  I  drew  at  1«.  Qd.  instead  of  2s.  to  pay  for 
them. 

2015.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Has  the  Government  of  India 
ever  said  that  there  was  a  loss  on  the  purchase  of  these 
stores  ? — That  is  part  of  the  remittances. 

2016.  On  stores  required  for  the  construction  of 
railways,  I  agree  with  yon  that  there  is  no  real  loss  ; 
but,  supposing  there  was,  it  would  not  be  charged  to 
exchange  at  idl,  or  shown  in  that  figure  of  4,800,000/. 
to  whidi  you  refer? — Up  to  last  year  they  would 
have  put  it  as  a  loss,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out. 

2017.  The  Govermnent  of  India  has  never  said,  so 
&r  as  I  am  aware,  that  there  is  a  real  loss  on  the 
purchase  of  stores  ? — ^No ;  but  in  the  Indian  statement 
they  take  the  loss  on  the  whole  remittances,  and  part 
of  these  remittances  would  be  for  stores. 


Mr. 
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2018.  I  will  read  to  you  what  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
aud  on  this  qoestion,  in  liis  financial  statement  for 
1803  : — "  To  speak  .  of  the  total  uuount  entered 
"under  'Lom  by  Exchange'  as  money  lost  is,  of 
^■ooarae,  whoL^:  erponeonsj  for:  .nnder  anyo^asonable 
'f)faypothesi8in<FeBpact  to  the  relative- value  of  gold 
**■  aad  silver,  only  a  portion  of  the  amount  can  be .  con* 
"  sidered  as  a  real  loss.  We  propose,  therefore,  for 
"the  future,  in  so  far  as  the  published  acoonnts  are 
"  concerned,  to  get  rid  of  the  item  '  Gain  by  Exchange,' 
^'On  the  revenue  side  of  the  account  altogether,  to 
<;<  discontinue  the  use  of  th«  word  '  Loss,'  and  to  insert 
'^Aset  figure  on  the  expenditure  side  of  the  account 
"  under  tibe  head  of  'Exchange  on  Transactions  with 
"  '  London.'  "t—Ym,  I  know  they  do.  They  have  put 
it.  in  the  accounts  tlus  year  in  that  way. 
.,.2019.  But  these  remarks  were  made  in  March  1883, 
and  the  change  was  made  at  that  time  ? — Well,  then, 
one  very  important  thing  that  I  wish  to  point  out  is 
this,  that  of  course  we  know  that  a  very  great  amount, 
a  very  large  proportiou  of  these  remittances  to  England 
are  in  respect  of  loans ;  and  when  we  come  to  talk  of 
tosses  to  the  Government  of  India,  you  must  take  into 
consideration,  I  think,  the  difference  in  the  rate  of 
interest.  The  Government  of  India,  roundly  speaking, 
when  they  borrow  in  sterling  in  England  borrow  about 
one  half  per  cent,  cheaper  than  they  caQ  borrow  in 
rupees  in  India.  Of  course  it  is  quit«  manifest  that  if 
that  half  per  cent,  were  put  to  a  sinking  innd  at  com- 

Kund  interest,  it  would  not  only  suffice  to  pay  any 
IS  on  interest,  but  it  would,  in  a  measurable  time, 
Cij  off  the  loan.  For  instance,  looking  to  the  two 
test  quotations,  I  find  that  the  3^  per  cent,  loan,  pay- 
able in  1931,  was  100  to  lOOJ  (from  the  "  Economist " 
of  29th  January).  In  "  The  Times  of  India  "  of  19th 
Janoary,  4  per  cent,  paper  stood  at  96^,  which  was 
equal  to  4  J  per  cent.  There  was  a  difference,  therefore, 
last  mont£  of  f  per  cent,  between  the  rates  at  which 
the  Grovemment  would  be  able  to  borrow  in  the  two 
eountries. 

'  2020.  {The  Chairman.)  But  has  that  any  bearing 
apou  this  question  ? — I  thought,  sir  it  had  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  as  to  whether  the  loss  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  have  in  remitting  to  England  every  year 
is  compensated  for  in  any  way. 

2021.  But  the  rate  at  which  India  can  borrow  in 
England,  I  suppose,  simply  depends  on  the  credit 
of  India  ?  —  No,  they  can  boiTow  in  India  to-day 
if  they  wish,  and  then  they  have  no  risk  of  ex- 
change on  their  shoulders.  They  take  the  risk  of 
exchange  and  they  get  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and 
therefore  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  point  out  that 
part  of  this  so-called  lo<s  in  exchange  in  remittance  is 
voluntarily  incurred  because  by  borrowing  in  the  more 
stable  currency  they  are  able  to  save  f  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

2022.  But  supposing  England  and  India  used  the 
same  currency,  India  wo<Sd  be  able  to  borrow  in 
England  at  the  same  rate  as  she  would  now  ? — If  there 
was  no  rate  of  exchange  between  the  two  countries  she 
would. 

2023.  Therefore  I  do  not  see  the  relevancy  to  her 
power  of  borrowing  of  this  rate  of  exchange.  Is  it 
not  a  state  of  things  that  would  equally  occur  if  they 
used  the  same  currency  ?— India  would  not  borrow 
at  tb«  same  rate  in  India  as  in  England.  If  the 
interest  were  payable  in  India  she  would  not  be 
able  to  borrow  at  the  same  rate  as  if  it  was  payable  in 
England.  That  is,  even  if  she  had  the  same  currency. 
There  wonld  always  be  an  exchange  against  India 
if  you  had  a  gold  currency  in  India.  There  is  far 
lees  capital  in  India ;  the  rate  of  interest  is  always 
higher,  and  when  there  was  a  rush  of  business  money 
wonld  get  tight,  and  you  could  not  get  the  specie  to 
rrfieve  the  pressure  instantly.  You  have  a  (bur  weeks' 
voyage  from  London,  and  therefore  you  would  have 
great  finotuations  in  exchange  even  if  you  had'  the 
safne  cnrrency.  I  argue  that  from  the  fMt  that,  even 
ttihen  you  had  silver  maintained  at  «  stable  rate  of 
6ld.  per  ounce,  I  b«ve  se«i  the  mpee  <diuige  8d,  or 
4d.    With  the  telegraph  the  difference  wonld  not  be 


so  great,  but  the  sea  voyage  was  very  much  the  same 
twenty  years  ago  as  now.  You  would  have  great  fluo- 
toations  of  exchange  even  with  the  same  currency,  and 
thMefare  the  Glovenunent  of  India  would  not  be  able 
to  borrow  with  interest  payable  and  the  capitfd.  re- 
payable in  India  at  the  same  rate  as  in  Loudon. 

202i.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  convenieni/  for  the 
Government  of  India  to  borrow  iu  London.  Whether 
thftt  should  be  put  as  a  set-off  against  loss  by  ex- 
ohaoge  is  another  matter  ? — I  maintain  that  the  mere 
fact  of  borrowing,  payable  in  London,  gives.. her  a 
Oiuoh  lower  rate  <$  interest  than  she  would  be  able  to 
obtain,  «v^  if  you  had  the  same  currency  in  i  India  as 
in  Englaml. 

('2025.  But  why  should  that  beset  off  againstnominal 
loss  by  exchange  ? — Because  in  taking  into  considera- 
tion what  India  loses  by  having  to  remit  in  payment  of 
gcM  liabilities  in  England  while  her  revenue  is  in 
silver  you  must,  (^  course,  calculate  any  saving  which 
she  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  have  attained  by  borrow- 
ing, payable  in  London,  as  compared  with  borrowing, 
payable  in  India.  She  goes  there  for  the  lower  rate  of 
interest,  and  there  are  certain  disadvantages  in  the  re- 
mitting, whereas  if  she  borrowed,  payable  in  India,  she 
would  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  The  one  I  think 
is  fairly  to  be  set  against  the  other. 

2026.  Is  there  any  further  set-off  you  would  make 
against  the  loss  by  exchange  which  is  usually  stated 
to  fall  upon  the  Indian  Government  ? — ^I  do  not  at 
the  xuoment  remember  any  further  set-off.  I  merely 
wish  to  reiterate  what  I  said,  that  of  course  if  in- 
vestigated, that  so-called  amoont  of  4,837,000/.  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  fictitious,  and  I  hope  that  the  members 
of  the  Commission,  if  they  agree  with  me,  will  bear 
that  before  them  in  estimating  India's  gain  or  loss  by 
the  fall  in  silver.  I  wish,  sir,  to  draw  attention  to 
one  or  two  other  statements  in  the  budget.. 

2027.  One  question  before  you  leave  that.  It  is  only 
fictitious  practically  and  substantially  by  the  amoimt 
by  which  2«.  differs  from  It.  lOd.  or  1».  lOJrf.  ?— With 
regard  to  the  amount  that  is  remitted  for  the  guaran- 
teed railways,  there  of  course  it  is  wrong  by  2d.,  and 
in  respect  of  interest  on  loans,  say  borrowed  this  year, 
if  they  have  to  remit  next  year  at  the  same  exchange, 
of  course  there  is  no  loss. 

2028.  It  depends  on  the  age  of  the  loan  ?— The  age 
(rf  the  loan.  If  they  borrowed  3,000,000/.  this  year, 
and  the  exchange  averaged  Is.  6d.  this  year,  and  next 
year  the  exchange  averaged  1«.  6d.,  and  they  have  to 
remit  the  money  next  year,  there  is  no  loss  in  that 
case,  I  maintain. 

2029.  Have  you  considered  how  much  of  the  annual 
loss  by  exchange  is  a  real  loss  ? — No ;  I  have  had 
difficulty  in  making  up  my  statements  because  the 
trade  returns  are  so  long  iu  coming  out. 

2030.  But  the  Indian  Government  are  quite  alive  to 
these  modifications  ? — Yes,  only  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment budget  statement,  you  know,  is  like  a  special 
pleading  in  favour  of  bimetallism,  and,  while  doing 
that,  reiterates  this  statement  that  they  lose  4,837,000/. 
in  remitting, 

2031.  I  think  Mr.  Waterfield,  who  is  being 
examined  before  the  Commission,  has  put  the  loss  at 
its  real  and  not  at  its  nominal  rate  ? — That  is  all  I 
wish  to  draw  attention  to.  The  Government  c^  India 
say,  "  We  could  have  provided  for  fitmine  railways, 
"  we  could  have  met  our  increased  military  expen- 
"  diture  for  our  frontier  railways,  for  our  coast 
<<  defences,  for  oar  frontier  works,  &c.,  if  we  had  been 
"  able  to  carry  out  our  calculations  in  a  mediom 
"  which  possessed  some  stability." 

2032.  But  I  do  not  understand  that  you  necessarily 
differ  from  that  ?— Yes,  I  do,  sir.  I  say  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  budget  statement  of  the  Government 
of  India  this  y«ar,  the  increase  in  military  expenditure 
over  estimate  was  3,291,000/.,  and  I  cannot  see  how  a 
£ew  hundred  .thousand  pounds  more  or  less  of  a 
fluctuation  in  exdiange  being  saved  would  enable 
tbem  to  meet  3,291,000/.  of  increased  expenditure. 

20M.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Did  not  that  statement  of 
the  bodget  about  the  ability  to  provide  for  rartain 
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chkrges  refer  to  what  could  be  done  as  regards  the 
fature,  not  to  the  year  that  was  closing  ? — No.  The 
statement  goes  on, — "  The  anc«rtainty  in  respect  of 
"  silver  neutralizes  the  most  carefally  formed  forecasts 
"  of  the  future,  and  renders  the  task  of  budget  miJdng 
"  almost  illnsory."  When  a  Government  was  in  such 
a  sound  financial  position,  co  make  such  an  outcry 
about  the  fluctuations  which  may  occur  in  exchange 
really  seems  like  special  pleading  for  bimetallism. 

2034.  That  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Grovemment, 
bot  yon  would  admit  that  the  substantial  and  real  loss 
would  amount  to  some  millions  ? —  This  budget  state- 
ment refers  to  the  difS.culty  in  budget  making. 
Keading  their  statement  on  that  point,  one  would 
imagine  that  there  was  no  elasticity  in  the  revenue. 
I  maintain  that  in  the  present  financial  position  of  the 
Government  of  India  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  a 
qoeetion  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  in  their  loss  by  exchange  makes  budget 
making  altaost  Illusory. 

2036.  Are  you  not  confusing  two  difficulties  which 
the  Government  of  India  feel,  one  which  they  say 
prevents  them  carrying  out  those  defensive  prepara- 
tions ou  the  north-west  frontier,  and  the  difficulty 
of  arranging  their  budget  for  the  coming  year,  in 
•which  an  oscillation  of  400,000/.  or  500,000/.  can  very 
easQy  make  a  difference  ?  —  But  all  through  that 
budget  statement  you  see  a  plea  in  favour  of  bi- 
metallism. Reading  that  in  connexion  with  other 
statements  from  the  Government  of  India,  you 
see  the  same  thing.  They  make  out  a  case,  as  it 
were,  and  they  plead  that  unless  you  resuscitate 
silver,  and  save  them  from  these  possible  fluctuations 
in  exchange,  there  is  no  chance  of  their  being  able 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  That  is  about  the  substance 
of  the  whole  argument,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  whole  fluctuation  may  be  500,000/.  or  1,000,000/. 
When  yon  are  dealing  with  such  an  elastic  revenue 
and  such  large  means  it  does  not  make  budget  making 
illnsory.  According  to  the  Statistical  Abstract,  which 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  understand,  the  Government 
borrowed  during  the  10  years  ending  with  1885 
nearly  59,000,000/.  It  spent  on  railways,  irrigation, 
harbours,  roads,  and  other  public  works,  116,000,000/., 
so  that,  in  round  figures,  during  the  10  years  ending 
1885  the  financial  position  of  the  Government  of 
India  was  so  satisfactory  that  out  of  revenue  they 
were  able  to  spend  6,000,000/.  annually  on  public 
worics,  so  that  I  do  not  see  that  a  few  hundred 
thousand  pounds  loss  in  exchange  should  put  them 
into  such  sore  straits  and  m^e  budget  making 
illusory. 

2036.  I  must  ask  you  this  question  s«ain ;  are  you 
not  confusing  two  entirely  distmct  difficulties  under 
which  the  Government  allege  that  they  suffer  ?  One 
is  the  fact  tliat  they  have  actually  to  pay  more  to 
liquidate  their  own  debts  by  3,000,000/.  or  4,000,000/.; 
the  other  is  that,  in  their  forecast  of  approaching 
financial  ways,  they  cannot,  within  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  ol  pounds,  tell  what  their  expenditure  may 
be  ? — That  is  the  cause  that  they  give  forth  as  making 
their  budget  illusory. 

2037.  It  makes  the  difference  between  a  surplus 
and  a  deficit  ? — ^Yes,  but  I  do  not  see  how,  if  they 
were  quite  sure  ihey  were  not  going  to  have  a  loss  of 
500,000/.  or  600,000/.  as  compared  with  their  budget, 
that  wculd  prevent  budget  making  from  being  illnsory. 
They  spend  above  3,000,000/.  for  frontier  defences 
and  Bnrmab  in  one  year. 

2038.  The  difficulty  of  making  the  budget  arises 
from  tie  fluctuation ;  the  difficulty  of  providing 
froatior  defences  is  provided  by  a  permanent  fall? — 
I  am  speaking  of  the  fluctuation  only;  they  speak 
here  as  if  the  fluctuations  make  budget  making 
illnsory. 

2089.  It  htm  no  connexion  with  the  north-west 
frontier.  That  is  not  the  difficulty  which  they  refer 
to  in  that  last  passage  ? — If  you  put  the  two  togethor. 
I  think  that  where  they  are  dealing  with  sack  large 
items  it  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  the  possible  difference 
of  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  exchange  making 


budget  making  illusory.  I  want  to  say  another  w«rd 
in  connexion  with  these  same  paragraphs.  They 
say  that  if  they  had  a  stable  medium,  if  they  had  not 
to  arrange  for  this  possible  loss  in  exchange,  "  We 
"  could  have  provided  for  famine  raUways,  we  could 
"  have  met  our  increased  military  expenditure  for 
"  our  frontier  railways,  for  our  coast  d^ences,  for 
"  our  frontier  works,  &c.,  if  we  had  been  able  to 
"  carry  out  our  calculations  in  a  medium  whidi 
"  possessed  some  stabUity."  I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 
Where  they  have  such  a  laige  amount  of  revenue  to 
deal  with,  a  possible  di^rence  of  600,000/.  or 
1,000,000/.  on  one  item  in  70,000,000/.  does  not  make 
budget  making  illusory. 

2039a.  I  think  the  gentleman  who  penned  that 
paragraph  is  imagining  a  stable  medium  of  exchange 
at  U.  lOd.  and  not  1«.  6d.  ? — Yes,  but  they  are 
arguing  in  favour  of  bimetallism.  I  mentioned  the 
position  of  the  Government  of  India  as  to  their 
being  able  to  spend  6,000,000/.  out  of  re  venae 
annually  on  public  works,  and  that  therefore  this  was 
not  sud^  a  very  serious  matter,  this  question  of  a  few 
hundred  thousands  more  or  less  loss  in  exchange. 

2040.  Now  as  to  the  other  point  whidit  you 
mentioned,  as  to  this  other  fall  in  silver,  which  un- 
doubtedly necessitates  their  spending  more  rupees 
for  their  remittance  to  England  ? — I  maintain  that 
against  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  set  off,  that 
there  is  practically,  I  believe,  no  loss  to  the  Goveco- 
ment.  I  believe  that  the  exports  have  been  developed, 
and  of  course  that  means  that  a  large  portion,  of  tlvs 
immense  increase  in  railway  traffic  receipts  must  have 
come  into  the  Governnient  exchequer.  Only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  whole  increase  in  receipts  is  divided 
in  shape  of  the  surplus  profits  with  shw'eliolders  of 
guaranteed  railways.  And  now  this  is  an  instance  of 
that  progress.  I  find  that  in  1883,  and  I  am  oUiged 
to  take  these  old  records  because  we  have  not  got  the 
later,  books,  there  were  10,144  miles  of  railway  open, 
while  in  1873,  only5,370,  an  increase  of  4,777  miles, 
that  is  to  say,  the  increase  iu  the  mileage  open  is 
89  per  cent,  as  between  1873  and  1883.  I  find  on 
the  other  hand  that  although  rates  have  been  greatly 
reduced  during  that  time,  as  those  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  India  know,  the  revenue  from  railways  as 
between  1883 and  1873 has  increased  by  280  percent. 

2040o.  The  revenue  from  railways  ? — The  mileage 
of  open  railways  has  increased  only  89  per  oeat., 
and  the  revenue  has  increased  280  per  cent.  Taking 
it  at  the  2s.  exchange  the  revenue  has  increased 
from  2,880,000/.  to  8,090,000/. 

:^041.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  increase  of 
expenditure  in  working  railways  ? — No,  but  I  will 
give  you  other  figures  with  regard  to  net  revenne 
which  bring  that  out  too.  To  show  the  improved 
position,  I  mention  that  iu  1873  the  budget  loss 
on  railways,  with  a  much  smaller  mUeage  open,  was 
2,163,000/.,  including  loss  in  exchange.  In  1882  the 
loss  on  railway  working  was  only  205,000/.,  although 
the  loss  iu  exchange  had  increased  from  169,000/.  in 
1873  to  1,315,000/.  in  1882.  They  were  able  to 
pay  a  loss  through  exchange  of  1,300,000/.  in  1882 
as  against  a  loss  of  169,000/.  only  in  1873,  and  yet 
the  net  loss  from  railways,  including  exchange,  was 
less,  in  round  numbers,  by  2,000,000/.  From  those 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  position  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  has  immensely  improved,  that 
they  must  be  receiving  a  large  increase  in  railway 
revenue  through  the  rail  in  silver  to  make  np  for 
the  increased  number  of  rupees  that  they  have  to  pay 
for  their  remittance. 

2042.  {The  Chairman.)  But  increase  of  railways 
is  not  due  to  the  &11  in  sUver  ? — I  say  the  increase  of 
railway  revenue  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fall  in 
silver,  having  developed  the  export  trade.  I  widi  to 
point  out  one  thing,  as  the  matter  will  probably  be 
brought  before  you.  I  see  that  Mr.  Palgrave,  in  a 
minute  iqppended  to  the  Third  Report  of  the  De- 
pression of  Trade  Commission,  speaks  of  the  l^idian  salt 
revenue  not  having  expanded  since  1673.  While  point- 
ing ont  that  the  drop  in  silver  has  assisted  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  railway  traffic,  he  says  it  has  not  developed 
the  revenue  in  other  directions  so  very  much.  He  in- 
stances salt,  and  points  out  that  the  revenue  from  salt 
in  1882-3  was  a  little  over  6,000,000/.,  and  that  it 
was  about  the  same  amount  in  1872-3.  When  I  saw 
that  I  remembered  that  there  had  been  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  rate,  and  I  managed  to  find 
a  budget  statement  of  1881-2,  and  saw  that  np  to 
1882  the  rate  of  salt  duty  was  in  Betigal  2  rupees 
14  annas,  elsewhere  2  rupees  8  annas.  It  was  during 
that  very  year  reduced  to  two  rupees  all  round,  so 
that  the  revenue  was  maintained  with  that  immense 
reduction  in  rate.  Groing  back  to  1881-2,  a  year  in 
which  there  was  no  reduction,  and  comparing  it  with 
1872-3,  the  other  year  taken  by  Mr.  Falgrave,  I  found 
that  there  wa.s  an  increase  of  1,208,588/.,  fully  16  per 
cent.  ;  and  I  think,  though  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  find  the  papers,  that  in  1873,  or  about  1873, 
there  was  some  other  reduction  made  in  the  salt  rate. 
This  increase  we  may  say  was  in  spile  of  some  reduction 
as  between  1873  and  1882. 

2043.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Are  you  aware  whether, 
between  1872-S  and  1881-2,  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  native  states  of  India  which  enabled 
the  Government  of  India  to  collect  the  salt  duty  on 
salt  consumed  in  those  native  states  ;  and,  if  so, 
would  not  that  account  for  a  portion  of  the  increase 
between  1882-3  and  1871-2?— What  I  wanted  to 
point  out  was  that  Mr.  Falgrave,  in  those  particular 
figures,  was  mistaken  in  the  inference  that  he  drew. 
He  was  not  aware  of  the  reduction  during  those 
two  particular  years  of  course.  Another  instance 
of  the  progress  of  India  is  given  in  the  budget  state- 
ment of  this  year.  It  is  where  the  finance  minister 
draws  attention  to  the  &ct  that  the  interest  payable 
on  loans  not  covered  by  public  works  has  been 
reduced,  as  compared  with  1877-8,  by  940,848/. 
Of  course,  as  the  information  is  not  in  the  budget 
statement,  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  this  is 
altogether  by  reduction  of  debt  or  merely  by  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  interest  through  reissuing  the  loans. 
On  looking  at  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  1884-5,  and 
comparing  it  with  1878,  it  seems  that  the  balance  of 
loan  not  covered  by  public  debt  has  however  decreased 
in  those  years  from  105,000,000/.  to  88,000,000/.,  so 
that  somehow  or  other  the  Government  have  managed 
to  wipe  off  much  of  the  debt  not  covered  by  great 
public  works,  and  reduce  the  interest  by  940,348/.  per 
annum.  Of  course  many  other  instances  might  be  ad- 
duced to  show  that  India,  during  the  last  10  or  12  years, 
has  been  prospering.  These  few  I  have  picked  out  as 
being,  I  think,  undoubted  evidence  of  that  fact,  and  I 
will  not  trouble  the  Commission  with  any  more.  I 
dare  say  the  facts  are  before  their  minds;  but,  as 
Mr.  Barbour  is  a  member  of  this  Commission,  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  what  he  said  in  his  book  on 
bimetallism  published  last  year.  He  said,  "The 
"  progress  of  the  Indian  revenue  shows  that  the 
"  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  which  is  largely 
*'  due  to  the  stability  of  price  maintained  by  the 
"  partial  demonetisation  of  silver,  very  materially 
"  counterbalances,  even  from  a  pnrely  financial  point 
"  of  view,  the  increasing  burden  thrown  upon  the 
"  Government  of  India  by  the  fall  in  the  rate  of 
"  exchange." 

2044.  You  have  uo  doubt  that  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  very  considerable  prosperity  in  India  as  com- 
pared with  former  times  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

2045.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  in 
many  respects  the  Indian  revenue  has  shown  con- 
siderable elasticity  in  recent  years? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

2046.  I  think  you  said,  with  regard  to  that  question 
of  loss  by  exchange,  that  the  Government  put  forward 
the  loss  as  4,800,000/.  I  read  you  a  passage  from  tlie 
financial  statement  of  1883-4,  which  showed  that  the 
Grovemment  do  not  look  on  that  sum  as  the  real 
measure  of  loss,  or  as  representing  the  extra  number 
of  rupees  which  they  have  to  find  owing  to  the  fall  in 
exchange? — I  know  they  do  not;  that  was  why  I 
was  careful  to  explain  that  if  experts  waded  throngh 


all  the  published  statements  they  would  see  that  the 
Goverument  of  India  understood  their  own  position. 
What  I  was  complaining  of  was  that  by  these  budget 
statements  even  an  ex-Viceroy  could  he  so  misled  as 
to  go  to  a  public  meeting  and  dilate  on  the  terrible 
effect  of  this  loss  of  4,800,000/, 

2047.  We  had  evidence  from  Mr.  Waterfield  the 
other  day  that  a  &1I  in  exchange  to  the  extent  of  Id. 
in  the  rupee  made  a  difference  of  about  10,000,000  of 
rupees  in  the  amount  that  had  to  be  remitted  home  ? 
—Yes. 

2048.  I  suppose  you  have  not  seen  the  calculation, 
but  would  you  challenge  that  statement? — I  think 
that,  no  doubt,  is  quite  correct. 

2049.  Of  coarse,  in  the  case  of  a  loan,  you  most 
look  at  the  rate  of  exchange  at  the  time  the  loan  was 
taken  up  ? — ^Yes. 

2050.  If  it  was  taken  up  at  It.  8^.,  and  had  fallen 
to  Is.  6d.,  you  lo&e  the  difference  between  Is.  8d.  and 
U.  6d.  ?— Certainly. 

2051.  And  in  the  case  of  stores  you  hold  there  is  no 
loss.  The  Grovernment  of  India  knows  the  gold  and 
silver  price ;  it  need  not  buy  stores  unless  it  likes  ?— 
Exactly. 

2052.  If  it  goes  into  a  contract  at  one  time  at  a 
certain  rate  of  exchange,  and  if  before  that  contract  is 
completed  the  rate  of  exchange  alters,  and  causes  it  to 
pay  more  rupees,  that  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  loss  ? 
— Oh,  undoubtedly,  the  fall  between  vhe  day  of 
contract  and  the  day  of  payment  is  a  loss. 

2053.  You  said  an  extra  loss  from  a  fall  in  exchange 
was  not  of  so  much  imjiortance  when  tlie  revenue 
amounted  to  70,000,000/.  ?— What  I  meant  was, 
speaking  as  a  per-centage,  a  fluctuation  of  a  few 
hundred  thousands  in  a  country  with  a  70,000,000/. 
budget  is  not  a  great  deal. 

2054.  Is  not  that  70,000,000/.  what  is  ci died  gross) 
revenue?  For  instance,  it  includes  the  whole  of  the 
railway  receipts  ? — Yes. 

2055.  Now,  if  you  included  the  railway  receipts  of 
all  England  in  an  English  budget,  you  would  swell  it 
to  a  very  great  extent  t — Yes,  certainly. 

2056.  So  that  the  loss  of  a  few  hundred  thousand 
pounds  by  exchange  is  a  considerable  amount  if  you 
consider  the  net  revenue  of  the  country  of  India? — 
Yes,  it  makes  a  very  much  larger  per-centage,  but  I  also 
meant  that  they  were  dealing  with  items  of  revenue 
which  might  easily  fluctuate  quite  as  much  as  silver, 
for  example,  railways  themselves. 

2057.  And.  in  fact  the  revenue  of  the  Government 
of  India  is  exposed  to  many  difficulties  and  un- 
certainties. The  railway  receipts  and  the  land  revenue 
may  fall  off,  the  opium  revenue  is  uncertain,  and  in 
comparison  with  those  }  ou  think  the  exchange  diffi- 
culty is  not  an  overwhelming  one  ?  — I  think  not  so 
overwhelming  a  one  as  to  make  budget  making 
illusory.  In  round  numbers  the  total  receipts  from 
all  railways  in  1883  were  11,0(X},000/. 

2058.  They  would  be  considerably  more  now,  of 
course  ? — Yes,  the  railways  increase  every  year.  Of 
course,  they  have  2,000  more  miles  opep  now. 

2059.  I  think  Mr.  Waterfield  said  the  net  revenue 
was  44,000,000/.  If  there  was  a  fall  of  Id.  that  would 
make  1,000,000/.,  or  a  proportion  of  one  ont  of  44,  you 
see  ? — Oh  yes,  it  makes  very  much  larger  per-centage. 

2060.  And  as  the  Government  of  India  is  subject  to 
so  many  difficulties  and  uncertainties  in  connexion 
with  its  finance  and  in  other  matters,  would  it  not  be 
advisable  to  remove  any  uncertainty  that  it  is 
reasonably  practicable  to  remove  ? — I  believe  yon  have 
counterbalancing  influences.  You  have  got  the  fact, 
for  instance,  that  last  year,  with  the  lowest  exchange, 
you  have  the  biggest  trade  ever  known.  You  have 
the  biggest  export  last  year,  and  if  Government  do  the 
cariying  and  get  the  railway  ■.•r.tea  on  your  enormous 
increase  in  exports  and  imports,  of  course  there  alone 
you  have  a  set-off. 

2061.  That  is  all  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  the  cause  of  the  increased  exports? — 
There  is  no  great  increase  in  the  number  of  miles 
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opened  last  year  to  account  for  the  great  increase  in 
the  qnantitj  of  goods  carried. 

20(S2.  I  believe  the  GoTemment  of  India  in  its  pro- 
posals does  not  insist  on  having  a  higher  valne  of  silver. 
I  think  what  it  asks  for  is  a  fixed  ratio,  a  fairly  con- 
stant ratio.  Yon  would  not  see  the  same  objection  to 
a  constant  ratio  if  it  was  Is.  6d.  per  rupee  that  you  do 
see  to  2*.  per  rupee,  or  any  such  high  ratio  ? — ^Very 
many  of  my  objections  would  be  at  once  removed.  I 
have  not  exactly  made  up  my  mind  on  that  subject, 
but,  of  course,  my  strongest  objection  to  the  general 
argument  of  bimetallists  is  that  if  you  push  them  into 
a  comer  they  want  15^  to  1  again. 

2063.  You  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  existing 
market  ratio  being  made  permanent,  if  that  be  prac 
ticable  ? — I  see  very  little  objection  to  it.  I  would  not 
be  prepared  to  take  a  very  strong  line  of  opposition  to 
a  proposal  to  fix  it  on  anything  like  to-day's  basis,  and 
I  may  say  in  connexion  with  that  that  about  a  year 
ago  I  was  talking  with  the  chief  manager  of  one  of 
the  largest  excbiioge  banks  in  London,  and  I  soid, 
«  Now,  are  you  a,  binietallist  ?  "  ♦'  Well,"  he  said,  *'  I 
"  am  a  bimetallist,  if  you  fix  it  on  to-day's  ratio.  It 
"  would  suit  my  own  business  in  the  bank  much 
"  better.  These  fluctuations  cause  anxiety,  altbougli 
"  we  can  protect  ourselves  against  them.  But, 
"  although  I  am  a  bimetallist,  if  they  proposed  to 
♦'  raise  silver  by  20  or  30  per  cent.  1  would  oppose 
"  it  by  every  possible  argument,  because  it  would 
"  do  far  more  evil  than  any  good  it  could  do  in  con- 
*'  nexion  with  India,  and  also  to  money  interests  in 
"  this  country." 

2064.  (The  Chairman.)  Would  the  dislocation 
caused  by  a  return  to  the  old  relative  prices  of  silver 
and  gold  produce  more  harm  than  the  chnnge  from  the 
old  prices  to  the  new  has  done  ? — Well,  you  .see,  we 
have  taken  practically  from  1873  to  1887  to  falMJrf. 
in  the  rupee,  and  if  you  were  to  put  it  back  4Jrf.,  in  a 
few  months,  I  think  the  injury  wonld  lie  enormous. 

2065.  It  is  not  the  means  of  the  exchange  Lut  the 
i-apidity  of  the  exchange  tliat  you  would  regard  as  so 
serious? — I  think  it  is  the  rnpidity  that  I  object  to 
mainly,  and  1  think  in  regard  to  India  it  would  be  an 
immense  injury. 

2066.  (Mr.  Jiarlour.)  Then  with  regard  to  this 
question  of  budget  making,  you  see  there  comes  in  the 
question  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  exchange.  If  the 
exchange  falls  Id.  in  the  year,  as  it  might  very  well 
do,  you  are  a  million  out  in  that  direction,  and  if  it 
rises  a  1</.  you  arc  a  million  better  off  in  the  other 
direction.  In  this  way  you  get  a  possible  difference 
of  two  millions,  which  is  a  serious  matter  of  un- 
certainty in  arranging  for  the  expenditure  ? — If  you 
liod  bimetallisni  I  believe  you  would  have  fluctua- 
tions of  3  or  4  per  cent,  in  exchange.  I  have  had  a 
difference  of  3  or  4  per  cent,  between  Bombay  and 
a  place  up  country  in  silver  when  silver  got  scarce. 

2067.  Would  you  have  bo  large  a  fluctuation  ex- 
tending over  a  whole  year  ?  Tlie  fluctuation  to  which 
you  refer  might  be  for  a  few  days  ? — 1  have  been  in 
Bombay  when  a  pressure  set  in  in  February,  money 
going  to  12  or  16  per  cent.,  and  with  the  Government 
willing  to  sell  telegraphic  transfers,  and  silver  shipped 
to  India  by  every  steamer,  we  did  not  get  over  the 
difficulty  till  the  general  export  season  was  over. 

2068.  In  any  case  you  would  liave  tliat  difficulty  ? 
— And  if  you  had  money  suddenly  going  up  in  Bom- 
bay, Calcutta,  and  Madras  to  any  great  extent,  as 
it  would  do  in  any  great  export  season,  you  would 
see  exchange  fluctuating  4  or  6  per  cent.,  even  if  you 
bad  a  fixed  currency  between  the  two  countries. 

2069.  But  the  fluctuations  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  temporary  rise,  I  suppose  ? — They  would  all 
oscillate  from  a  given  centre. 

2070.  It  would  not  aflTect  the  Government  so 
seriously  as  if  the  exchange  fell  Id.  or  2d.  permanently  ? 
— No,  it  would  not,  and  yet  this  is  a  curious  fact.  If 
yon  take  silver  Bt  6ld.  and  see  what  it  costs  to  lay  the 
rupee  down  in  India,  including  the  mintage,  you  will 
find   that  the  cost  is  much  above  the  average  rate 
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obtained  by  Government  in  some  of  the  years  when 
silver  was  maintained  at  15}  to  1. 

2071.  You  have  seen  that  the  exchange  might  very 
easily  make  a  diflerence  of  a  million  either  way,  a  fall 
or  a  rise,  and  it  only  takes  an  alteration  of  a  penny  in 
the  rupee  to  have  that  eflfect.  Is  it  not  highly  unde- 
sirable in  a  country  like  India  to  be  continually 
changing  iu  the  matter  of  taxation,  putting  it  on  one 
day  and  taking  it  off  the  next  ?  It  would  be  so,  but 
I  believe  if  the  exchange  falls  the  export  trade  for 
.that  year  is  stimulated.  Very  often  exporters  of 
cotton,  for  instance,  have  been  at  a  standstill,  because 
people  would  not  pay  any  higher  price  in  Europe,  and 
sellers  were  unwilling  to  uie  lower  prices  in  India. 
All  at  once  exchange  falls,  business  goes  on,  and  the 
Government  of  India  gets  the  railway  charges  on  the 
cotton  exported. 

2072.  It  is  commonly  held,  I  believe,  by  political 
economists  that  countries  trade  with  one  another  with 
reference  to  their  respective  facilities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  particular  commodities.  For  instance, 
India  finds  she  can  produce  wheat  relatively  more 
cheaply  than  she  cau  piece  goods,  and  England  has 
special  facilities  for  the  production  of  piece  goods. 
This  state  of  things  is  held  to  be  the  cause  of  inter- 
national trade.  India  sends  wheat  to  this  country, 
and  England  sends  piece  goods  to  India.  That  is 
what  economists  generally  state  is  the  origin  of  inter- 
national trade.  Do  you  think  that  view  is  correct  ? 
— Oh,  there  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  exports  and 
imports  pay  for  each  other. 

2073.  It  is  the  comparative  facility  which  different 
countries  possess  for  the  production  of  different  com- 
modities that  causes  them  to  find  it  convenient  and 
profitable  to  interchange  their  respective  products  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

2074.  W^ell,  then,  how  could  a  fall  in  the  rate  of 
exchange  affect  the  facilities  that  India  has  for  the 
production  of  wheat  rather  than  piece  goods  either 
one  way  or  the  other  ?  Could  it  give  a  greater  facility 
for  the  production  of  wlftat,  or  would  it  reduce  the 
facility  for  the  production  of  wheat  as  compared  with 
piece  goods  ? — Well,  of  course,  if  the  producer  had  to 
invest  all  the  proceeds  of  his  sale  of  produce  on  im- 
ported goods,  it  would  be  as  broad  as  long  to  him  ; 
but,  if  a  cultivator  gets  payment  in  rupees  for  his 
produce,  he  personally,  probably,  expends  very  few 
rupees  in  the  imported  goods. 

2075.  But  is  there  not  somebody  else  who  pur- 
chases the  rest  of  the  articles  imported  in  payment  for 
that  wheat  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2076.  According  to  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange 
this  other  person  has  to  pay  so  much  more  for  At* 
piece  goods  ? — Yes,  he  has  to  pay  more  according  to 
the  value  of  the  rupee  for  the  time  being  in  gold. 

2077.  Taking  India  as  a  whole,  not  lookiug  at  the 
people  who  produce  these  particular  articles,  it  seems 
to  be  pretty  much  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  If  she  gets 
more  rupees  for  certain  products  exported,  she  has  to 
pay  more  rupees  for  certain  products  imported  ? — 
Yes,  but  she  receives  more  for  the  balance  of  her 
exports. 

2078.  That  balance  is  payable  in  gold  and  silver  ? 
— ^That  is  payable  in  gold  and  silver. 

2079.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  India  is  not  getting  gold 
any  cheaper  than  she  use<l  to  do ;  she  is  getting  it 
dearer,  is  she  not  ? — If  she  buys  gold  she  has  to  pay  a 
dearer  price  for  it. 

2080.  And  she  pays  rather  more  for  her  silver  than 
she  used  to  ? — Well,  she  pays  of  course  more  of  her 
produce  for  it. 

2081.  But  a  great  deal  more  for  the  gold  ? — Yes; 
but  then,  of  course,  the  reason  why  she  pays  more 
produce  for  it  is,  I  believe,  because  there  is  a  general 
fall  all  over  the  world  from  the  causes  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  value  of  produce. 

2082-3.  Then  don't  we  come  rather  to  this,  that 
there  does  not  seem  to  arise  so  much  a  benefit  to 
India  in  her  export  trade  as  benefit  to  India  because 
her  prices  remain  more  nearly  the  same ;  that  is  to 
say,  prices  in  India  have  fallen,  as  it  were,  10  per 
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cent.,  aad  prices  in  England  have  fallen  30  per  cent., 
and  in  that  respect  the  Indian  producer  has  an  ad- 
vantage; he  has  about  the  same  price  as  before, 
whereas  the  English  producer  has  to  take  30  per  cent, 
less? — Yes.  That  is  what  helps  to  stimulate  the 
exports  ;  her  prices  remaining  very  much  the  same, 
only  10  per  cent,  less  against  this  heavy  fall  here. 

2084.  In  fact  in  India  prices  have  remained  more 
nearly  the  same  than  they  have  here  ? — Yes. 

2086.  Consequently  the  Indian  producer  and  Indian 
manafactnrer,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  standard,  have 
had  some  advantage  over  the  English  producer  and 
manufacturer  ? — The  advantage  to  the  Indian  manu- 
facturer is  less  than  to  the  cultivator,  because  the 
manufacturer  of  any  article  the  raw  material  for  which 
is  exported  pays  a  higher  price  at  once.  Cotton  and 
jute  manufacturers,  the  two  great  manufectnres  of 
India,  of  course  have  to  pay  for  their  cotton  and  jute 
the  price  regulated  by  the  gold  value  at  home,  because 
we  expoiters  are  always  willing  to  pay  the  equivalent, 
less  a  very  small  margin  at  any  time.  A  manufacturer 
has  to  pay  therefore  for  his  cotton  or  his  jute  the 
same  price  that  the  English  merchants  have  to  pay. 
And  as  there  is  no  coal  at  Bombay  except  what  is  im- 
ported, the  cost  of  the  coal  consumed  there  is  enhanced 
by  falling  exchange.  ■ 

2086.  But  there  is  this  difference — his  labour  ?-— 
He  pays  for  his  labour  in  silver.  He  is  protected  in 
his  labour,  and  any  country  made  stores  which  he  may 
use.  Take  the  Bombay  mills,  about  which  so  much 
is  said  in  .Vlanchester.  Their  only  protection  is  in  the 
rate  of  wages ;  skilled  labour  has,  however,  risen  in 
Bombay. 

2087.  And  I  suppose  if  they  borrowed  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  the  burden  is  less  if  they  originally 
borrowed  in  silver  than  gold.  For  instance,  if  a  man 
borrowed  1,000  rupees  15  years  ago  in  India,  and 
somebody  else  100/.  in  England,  at  that  time  the 
value  of  the  two  amounts  would  be  pretty  nearly  the 
same,  and  so  would  the  interest  payable  on  them,' 
assuming  it  to  be  at  the  same  rate.  But  the  one  debt 
wonld  now  represent  a  greater  value  than  the  other, 
and  the  bui-den  would  be  proportionally  increased  ? — 
Yes.  As  to  the  Bombay  mills,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  Lancashire  being  handicapped  by  them. 
They  are  no  doubt  protected  in  regard  to  labour 
and  country  made  stores  ;  but,  in  respect  of  cotton, 
there  is  of  course  no  protection  ;  and,  as  you 
know,  there  is  no  coal  in  Bombay.  They  all  bum 
imported  coal,  and  tbey  therefore  pay  a  higher 
price  for  that  as  exchange  rises.  The  mills  which  are 
now  being  built,  and  mills  which  have  been  built  of 
late  years,  have  all  to  import  their  machinery  and  pay 
for  it  at  the  lower  exchange  too. 

2088.  They  have  an  advantage  in  Bombay,  in  being 
nearer  the  place  where  the  cotton  is  grown  ? — ^There 
you  open  up  another  question,  which  was  discussed 
when  we  had  the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the 
import  duties.  When  friends  in  England  wrote  asking 
me  to  help,  I  replied  that  they  would  not  get  the  trade 
back  in  coarse  goods  and  yarns,  because  it  was  not  a 
question  of  3  or  5  per  cent,  in  respect  of  goods  which 
could  be  made  economically  from  Indian  cotton.  This 
has  been  proved  by  the  result.  The  local  industry  has 
prospered  in  spite  of  the  remission  of  duty. 

2089.  Do  you  think  the  fall  in  the  exchange  has 
been  of  very  great  advantage  to  these  Bombay  mills  ? — 
Well,  it  has  only  helped  them  to  the  extent  I 
mentioned,  in  the  wages  and  the  few  country  stores 
which  they  use.  I  hold  and  maintain  that  the  greater 
extension  in  the  export  trade  of  those  yarns  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  thing  was  once  properly  started, 
it  was  found  that  it  was  a  very  profitable  industry. 
They  get  the  cotton  there  before  it  is  pressed,  and 
they  can  make  better  work  with  it  than  after  it  has 
had  1,200  or  1,600  tons  pressure  on  it  to  prepare  it 
for  shipment.  With  coarse  numbers  of  yarn  and 
coarse  cloths  they  have  of  late  years,  on  the  average, 
been  making  large  dividends  on  the  mills,  when  all 
those  nfo  ds  if  shipped  from  I^nwinhire  would  have 


shown  a  great  loss  indeed,  the  natural  advantages 
being  so  great. 

20dQ.  It  comes  to  this,  that  the  Bombay  trade  in 
manufactured  cotton,  especially  the  export  trade,  is  due 
to  natural  advantages  which  Bombay  possesses,  and 
not  to  any  fall  in  exchange  ? — Exchange  hiu  helped 
them  a  little,  no  doubt,  but  I  have  a  very  stiong 
opini(m  to  the  effect  that  the  trade  would  have  been 
developed  without  it  on  account  of  its  natural  ad- 
vantages. The  moment  they  try  to  use  Indian  cotton 
for  finer  yarns  than  it  is  suited  for — it  is  very  different 
when  spinning  yarn  which  requires  cotton  with  long 
staple — English  competition  will  come  in. 

2091.  It  is  more  the  natural  advantages  of  India 
that  has  helped  her  in  the  export  trade  than  a  fall  in 
the  exchange  ? — As  regai-Js  wheat,  of  course  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Caual  has  been  a  great  help.  It 
is  always  a  mistake  to  attribute  too  much  to  the  fall  of 
the  exchange.  I  believe  it  has  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  As  yon  asked  me  about  wheat,  I  would  say 
that  before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  there  was 
almost  no  wheat  exported  from  India.  In  1872,  the 
time  1  was  Chaii-man  of  the  Chamber  at  Bombay, 
wheat  exporters  who  were  trying  to  open  up  the  trade 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  whole  revenue  from  wheat 
was  only  about  6,000  rupees,  and  urged  that  something 
should  be  done  to  take  the  duty  off  and  give  the  trade 
a  chance,  and  that  this  could  be  done  without  any 
great  loss  of  revenue.  1  had  a  talk  about  it  in  Bombay 
with  Lord  Northbrook  and  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  and 
the  latter  wrote  me  a  letter  and  said  they  would 
repeal  the  duty.  The  extension  of  railways,  cheap 
railway  transit,  and  cheap  freight  have  had  a  very 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  export 
trade,  but  at  the  same  time  America  has  had  all  these 
advantages  too. 

2092.  The  advantage  the  Indian  producer  has  had 
over  the  American  producer  in  r^ard  to  wheat  is  that 
the  price  has  been  continually  falling  for  the  American 
producer  more  than  for  the  Indian  ? — ^Yes. 

2093.  The  land  in  India  is  not  rendered  more  pro- 
ductive, nor  Indian  labour  more  eflicient,  by  the  fcdl  in 
exchange,  nor  does  that  fall  in  any  way  increase  the 
natural  advantages  of  India,  but  the  Indian  producer 
has  had  the  advantage  of  a  comparatively  stable 
standM-d  ? — Yes ;  Mr.  Moretou  Frewen  made  a  speech 
in  London  at  a  congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  Empire  as  to  how  far  the  Indian  wheat  trade  is  pro- 
tected by  the  fall  in  silver.  He  went  on  to  say,  "  And 
"  this  is  the  force  within  the  United  States  which 
"  banded  together  all  the  producers,  the  farmers,  the 
"  farmers  of  the  west  and  ^onth,  to  defeat  the  recent 
"  attempt  to  suspend  the  coinage  of  sUver  in  the 
«  United  States." 

2094.  So  it  appears  to  come  to  this,  that,  as  the 
political  economists  say,  the  export  and  import  trade 
of  India  depends  very  much  on  the  natural  facilities 
in  that  country  for  the  production  of  certain  nrticles, 
and  that  the  fall  in  exchange  has  only  been  of  benefit 
in  so  far  as  India  has  been  working  on  fairly  stable 
prices  ? — It  has  helped,  of  course,  lo  keep  her  prices 
stable  while  agricultural  produce  in  other  countries 
has  been  falling,  and  therefore  it  has  helped  to  stimulate 
her  export  trade. 

2095.  India  has  had  an  advantage  as  compared  with 
gold  countries,  but  the  fall  in  exchange  has  not 
made  the  soil  more  fertile,  or  had  any  effect  of  that 
nature.  It  is  in  some  respects  an  artificial  advantage, 
an  advantage  derived  from  the  currency.  You  would 
not  call  the  fall  in  exchange  a  natural  advantage  ? — 
No,  of  course  not. 

2096.  It  does  not  make  the  soil  in  one  country  more 
fertile  than  in  another,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — 
No,  but  even  if  it  be  an  artificial  advantage,  I  do  not 
think  the  country  ought  to  give  it  up. 

2097.  {The  Chairman.)  That  is  not  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  evidence  you  gave  to  me.  I  thought 
your  contention  was  that  the  advantage  the  Indian 
wheat  exporter  got  was  not  that  the  silver  remained 
tolerably  stationary  in  value,  but  while  it  did  so  gold 
would  rise,  which  is  quite  a  difierent  proposition  ? — 
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No,  what  I  wished  to  establish  in  the  first  instanoe 
was  that  there  had  been  a  great  fall  in  the  consuming 
conntries,  mainly  owing  to  the  reasons  that  I  stated, 
and  that  the  fall  in  silver  had  prevented  the  Indian 
agricultarist  from  feeling  the  extent  of  that  fall  in  the 
consuming  conntries.  He  had  been  saved  from  20  per 
cent,  of  that  fall,  and  that  had  stimulated  cultivation 
and  export. 

2098.  Bat  supposing  silver  had  remained  stationarr 
in  value  in  India,  and  gold  in  England,  instead  of 
rising,  had  fallen  in  valne,  I  apprehend  that  in  jour 
view  the  Indian  wheat  producer  would  have  got  no 
advantage,  but  a  disadvantage? — I  think  he  would 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage,  because  I  believe  that 
if  gold  remained  stationary,  the  special  articles,  the 
quantity  of  which  has  been  so  very  largely  produced, 
would  have  fallen,  and  therefore  he  would  of  course 
have  been  in  a  worse  position  than  he  is  now. 

2099.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way.  Supposing  prices 
had  remained  stationary  in  India,  and  prices  in 
England,  instead  of  falling,  had  risen,  the  Indian  pro- 
ducer would  then  have  been  at  no  special  advant^e  ? 
— No,  not  if  you  had  prices  rising  in  England, 
certainly. 

2100.  And  therefore  the  advantage  the  Indian  pro- 
ducer has  is  not,  as  Mr.  Barbour  made  you  say,  from 
the  stability  of  the  Indian  medium  of  exchange,  but 
from  the  fact  that,  while  that  medium  of  exchange  has 
remained  constant,  gold  in  England  has  risen  ? — Well, 
of  course  you  can  put  it  either  way.  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  it.  Of  course,  if  we 
could  be  sure  that  the  bimetallist's  theory  of  putting 
silver  up  30  per  cent,  would  at  the  same  time  raise 
prices  in  the  consuming  countries,  the  countries  that 
consume  Indian  produce,  30  per  cent.,  then  I  could 
not  see  much  harm  as  regards  the  Indian  producer  in 
SDch  a  measure,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  effect  of 
a  bimetallist  arrangement,  under  which  you  increase 
your  currency  by  giving  silver  the  relative  value  of 
15^  to  1,  would  raise  prices  here  30  per  cent.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  do  it. 

2101.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I)o  you  think  it  would  have 
any  effect  at  all  in  raising  prices  here? — I  think  that 
it  would  have  some  effect. 

2102.  Do  yon  think  it  would  have  any  effect  in 
lowering  prices  in  India  ? — ^You  mean  of  prices 
generally  ? 

2103.  The  prices  of  articles  exported  from  India  ? — 
Well,  of  course,  if  you  raised  the  value  of  silver  30 
per  cent.,  and  the  prices  here  do  not  rise  30  per  cent., 
thai  the  prices  in  India  most  go  down  and  a^nst  the 
rise  in  silver. 

2104.  llibt  is  to  say,  supposing  the  trade  depends 
on  the  natural  facilities  for  production  of  the  two 
countries,  and  not  upon  the  ratio  of  exchange,  if  the 
exchange  alters,  that  alteration  will  not  stop  trade. 
The  prices  in  the  two  countries  will  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  altered  rate  of  exchange,  will  they  not  ? 
They  may  be  higher  in  one  country  and  lower  in 
another,  but  they  will  adjust  themselves,  and  trade 
vrill  go  on  ? — ^They  will  adjust  themselves  in  time,  no 
doubt,  but  there  would  be  a  long  period  of  depression 
among  agriculturists,  I  think,  after  it,  if  yon  were  to 
raise  the  exchange  30  per  cent. 

2105.  Is  it  not  a  question  of  there  being  a  dis- 
turbance for  a  time ;  suppose,  for  instance,  we  woke 
ap  to-morrow  and  found  the  rate  of  exchange  was  2«. 
for  the  rupee,  I  suppose,  at  the  present  price,  no  wheat 
would  come  from  India  ? — I  do  not  think  it  could. 

2106.  The  result  would  be  that  traders  would  know 
that  no  wheat  was  coming  or  likely  to  come  next 
year  from  India,  and  I  suppose  that  woidd  put  the 
price  of  wheat  up  ? — ^Well,  1  do  not  know.  America 
seems  practically  able  to  grow  any  quantity. 

2107.  Do  yon  not  think  that  to  reduce  the  avail- 
able supply  of  wheat  by  1,000,000  tons  next  year 
would  have  an  effect  on  the  English  wheat  market  ? 
— It  might  have  an  effect  on  the  wheat  market.  If 
you  were  to  handicap  India  in  that  way,  I  think 
America  would  have  her  opportunity.  One  thing  you 
must  take  into  account  is  that  America  can  lay  her 
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wheat   down    much  more    cheaply    here.     Her    sea  Mr. 

freight  from  the  northern  ports  is  almost  a  bagatelle  «/■  K.  Bythell. 
compared  with  India. 

2108.  Do  you  not  think  that  to  reduce  the  export  of 
wheat  from  India  by  1,000,000  tons  next  year  would  have 
an  effect  on  the  English  wheat  market  ? — It  might  have 
a  temporary  effect,  but  I  think  America  would  come 
out  so  largely  to  secure  the  advantage  that  it  would 
not  be  much.  America  would  immediately  produce 
more. 

2109.  Don't  yon  think,  if  it  was  known  in  India 
that  there  would  be  no  demand  for  wheat  next 
year  for  export,  that  the  price  of  wheat  would  fall  ? — I 
think  it  would  fall  to  such  a  price  that  it  would  not 
pay  to  grow  it,  just  as  it  was  in  some  districts  before 
yon  had  the  railways. 

2110.  Don't  you  think  it  would  come  to  this  in  the 
end,  that  the  price  would  rise  somewhat  in  England, 
and  the  price  would  fall  somewhat  in  India,  and  the 
trade  would  accommodate  itself  to  the  new  rate  of 
exchange  ? — The  price  would  fall  somewhat  there, 
and  the  price  would  rise  somewhat  here.  Looking 
to  the  general  position  of  the  cultivators  in  India, 
and  the  small  amount  left  per  acre  to  pay  for  the 
railway  advantages,  a  fall  in  price  would  be  a  great 
calamity. 

2111.  But  still  trade  would  adjust  itself  to  these 
conditions  ?— Jt  would  in  time,  but  I  believe  for  the 
time  being  you  would  check  your  export  considerably. 

2112.  But  India  would  have  to  pay  for  her  imports, 
and  would  do  so'  by  her  exftorts  ? — If  you  check  your 
exports  you  probably  check  your  imports  too.  If  a 
country  became  to  a  certain  extent,  or  considerably, 
depressed,  naturally  you  would  not  buy  so  much. 

2113.  But  the  real  wealth  of  the  country  would  not 
be  reduced  by  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 
There  would  be  as  much  wheat  as  before ;  it  is  only  a 
question  of  its  price  ? — If  you  checked  the  cultivation 
there  would  be  less.        •> 

2114.  But  the  cultivators  would  not  check  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  unless  they  could  grow  something 
else  that  was  more  profitable  ? — But  is  it  not  a  fiict 
that  in  some  districts  where  they  have  no  railways 
they  could  at  times  not  sell  the  wheat  for  the  amount 
of  land  assessment  ? 

2115.  Was  not  that  because  there  was  no  means  of 
carriage? — Well,  if  you  reduce  the  wheat  value  of 
the  rupee  10  or  15  per  cent,  by  raising  the  rate  of 
exchange  against  him,  is  it  not  possible  he  might  have 
nothing  left  afler  he  paid  his  Government  taxes  ? 

2116.  If  prices  fell  very  low  in  India  it  would  be 
an  evil  to  the  producer.  Supposing  prices  fell  30  per 
cent,  in  India? — Supposing  silver  rose  30  per  cent, 
and  the  effect  was  to  raise  gold  prices  10  per  cent, 
here,  well,  exporters  would  have  to  stop  business  until 
the  Indian  producer  reduced  his  price  by  20  per 
cent. 

2117.  Yon  think  a  fall  of  20, 15,  or  10  per  cent,  in 
India  would  be  a  great  evil  ? — ^WeU,  looking  to  the 
low  price  of  produce  at  present,  from  all  I  have  heard 
about  the  ryot's  poverty,  if  you  had  another  fall  of, 
say,  20  per  cent.,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  a  very 
great  evil. 

2118.  And  I  suppose  you  look  upon  a  fall  of  price 
in  England  also  as  a  great  evil  ? — Well,  to  the  cul- 
tivator or  producer  ceitainly.  In  India  they  are  all 
cultivators.  In  England  it  is  a  small  proportion  of 
the  population.  What  you  want  is  cheap  food  for  the 
manufacturing  classes.  Probably  in  India  you  have 
250,000,000  of  agriculturists  to  feed, 

2119.  There  is  a  certain  number  of  day  labourers 
and  others  who  have  no  land  in  India  ? — I  suppose 
there  are  a  good  many,  no  doubt. 

2120.  Cheap  food  is  a  good  thing  for  them  ? — ^Yes, 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  them,  but  most  of  the  people 
live  by  agriculture,  and  I  suppose  that  the  labourers 
on  the  agricultural  estates  are  paid  to  a  certain  extent 
in  kind. 

2121.  And  as  &r  as  the  cultivators  consume  the 
food  which  they  produce  themselves,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  them  what  the  price  may  be.    They 
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produce  the  food  and  they  consume  it,  uud  do  not  soil 
it? — If  they  do  not  produce  enough,  or  if  what  they 
produce  won't  sell,  thoy  would  not  be  able  to  pay 
their  laud  assessment. 

2122.  But  the  person  who  purchased  and  consumed 
the  food  would  get  it  so  much  cheaper  ? — As  they  are 
mostly  employed  by  the  agriculturist,  they  would 
probably  very  soon  get  smaller  wages. 

2123.  (Mr.  Cnurtney.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  about 
this  question, — ^the  effect  on  thu  trade  in  India  about 
which  we  have  had  some  discussion.  What  is  the 
effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  value  of  the  rupee 
relatively  to  the  gold  ?  I  suppo.se  you  import  from 
India  into  England,,  do  you  not  ? — Well,  that  is  our 
principal  trade,  shipping  from  India.  We  do  both 
importing  and  exporting. 

2124.  And  you  have  persons  who  are  buying  up 
throughout  India  ? — Yes,  we  have  branches  in  the 
interior. 

2125.  'Suppose  there  is  a  disturbance  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  in  England,  ro  that  the  value 
of  the  rupee  falls.  You  know  at  that  time  the  price, 
say,  of  wheat  in  the  London  miirket  which  is  measured 
in 'gold ;  you  know  what  has  been  the  price  of  wheat 
in  India  which  is  measured  in  rupee.°.  Would  the 
effect  of  that  change  be  to  enable  you  to  send  cot 
orders  to  your  buyers  to  buy  ?-— We  look  from  day  to 
day  at  the  price  we  can  get  for  the  produce  in  the 
currency  of  the  country  in  which  we  sell  it.  We  have 
every  day  fluctuations  in  the  mpee  price,  the  rate  of 
exchange,  and  the  rate  of  freight,  and  as  the  whole 
thing  is  worked  by  telegram,  of  course  we  practically 
stop  operations,  if  the  margin  is  against  us,  until  some 
one  of  the  three  things  gives  way;  and  if,  on  fbti  other 
hand,  there  is  a  fall  in  exchange,  the  business  we  may 
have  in  hand  is  facilitated.  Probably,  we  know  we 
can  sell  at  certain  sterling  prices,  and  we  are  all 
anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  stuff  and  make  something 
out  of  it.  Therefore,  when  exchange  falls  suddenly, 
we  exporters  are  willing  to  pay  more  money  at  once 
for  produce. 

2126.  In  fact,  that  alteration  of  the  margin  at  once 
develops  in  you  a  desire  to  buy  ? — Yps,  we  all  rush 
in  to  try  to  get  the  produce  to  make  a  margin  out  of  it 
at  once. 

2127.  So  that,  for  the  moment,  the  effect  is  that 
your  buyers  are  going  in,  and  the  increased  demand  is 
produced  ? — Ye§,  all  European  buyers  are. 

2128.  And,  so  far  at  least,  there  is  a  momentary 
increase  of  trade  ? — ^Yes,  an  instantaneous  one. 

2129.  With  probable  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the 
article  produced  by  the  ryot  ? — Yes,  immediate. 

2130.  So  that  the  ryot  obtains  more  for  his  wheat 
than  he  did  before  ? — ^Yes,  so  long  as  the  gold  price 
remains  the  same. 

2131.  But  the  effect  of  the  decline  in  the  exchange 
is  to  give  the  ryot  a  greater  price  in  rupees  for  Us 
wheat?  —  Instantaneously.  As  an  example  I  may 
just  tell  you  this.  You  know  the  exchange  market 
in  Bombay  and  Calcutta  is  like  the  stock  market.  It 
fluctuates  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  and  if,  after  the 
banks  are  open  at  Bombay,  a  broker  comes  in  and 
says,  "  I  can  sell  bills  for  yon  at  a  reduction  of  one 
'■'  per  cent.,"  the  first  thing  merchants  do  is  to  tele- 
phone down  to  the  markets  to  their  men  to  buy,  if 
they  have  any  business  in  hand  that  will  pay  at  the 
lower  exchange. 

2132.  Let  ns  confine  our  attention  to  the  ryot.  He 
gets  his  increased  price  for  his  produce  What  are 
his  outgoings  ? — First  i»f  all  there  is  his  land  tax. 

2133.  Is  that  affected  by  the  amount  that  he  gets? 
—No. 

2134.  So  that  so  far  he  would  get  a  benefit  ? — He 
would  get  a  benefit  in  another  way.  If  you  look  at 
Mr.  O'Conor's  statement  you  will  find  that  railway 
charges  which  are  payable  in  rupees  have  not  risen 
but  fallen  lately.  Let  nie  say,  to  show  you  what  they 
are,  at  the  time  he  wrote  that  minute,  taking  wheat 
sent  from  Cawnpore  to  Bombay,  19^  per  cent,  of  the 
price  in  Calcutta  was  railway  carriage,  from  Delhi 
16J^  per  cent.,  Jabalpur  14J  per  cent.,  so  you  may 


say  that  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  wheat  in 
Calcutta  is  railway  charge,  and  that  is  invariable,  or 
at  any  late  does  not  rise  with  fulling  exchange. 

2135.  And  the  rent  is  an  invariable  item  ? — I  think 
where  they  have  no  permanent  settlement  they  adjust 
them  at  intervals  every  30  years. 

2136.  For  present  purposes  it  is  invariable? — It  is 
invariable  for  the  time,  being. 

2137.  What  are  his  other  outgoings? — I  do  not 
know  whether  he  has  much  besides  his  food. 

2138.  {Mr.  Birch.)  He  produces,  however,  all  liia 
own  food  ? — He  buys  little  of  imported  articles.  Pro- 
bably the  only  thing  he  buys  is  a  little  cloth,  a  few 
brass  vessels,  and  a  little  silver. 

2139.  {Mr.  CoHrtnetf.)  The  only  alteration  of  his 
disbursements  would  be  with  respect  to  the  imported 
articles,  which  would  lie  a  very  small  share  of  his 
expenditure  ? — ^Yes. 

2140.  And  he  would  have  a  greater  balance  of 
rupees  in  his  hand? — Yes. 

2141.  Is  not  the  mere  possession  cf  silver  an  object 
of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  peasant  ? — Silver 
rupees  to  him  are  the  actual  possessiou  of  wealth. 

2142.  But  not  merely  as  means  of  exchange,  but  as 
things  to  hold  and  possess? — They  like  gold  orna- 
ments as  well. 

2143.  But  at  all  events  these  precious  ornaments 
are  objects  of  desire  ? — Yes. 

2144.  And  the  effect  of  the  fall  in  the  exchange  in 
London  is  to  enable  the  ryot  to  get  a  larger  balance 
of  rupees  in  his  hand  after  the  settlement  of  ail 
charges,  a  greater  satisfaction  of  his  -desires  in  that 
respect  whrther  foolish  or  wise  ? — Yes. 

2145.  Mr.  Barbour  talked  to  you  about  goods  being 
paid  by  goods.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  large  quantity 
of  the  goods  which  come  from  India  to  England  are 
not  repaid  with  goods  but  by  precious  metals  ? — Yes, 
i  drew  that  distinction.  I  said  that  the  shipment  of 
goods  was  repaid  by  goods  up  to  where  the  amounts 
were  equalised,  but  the  balance  was  paid  in  the 
precious  metals. 

2146.  And  so  far  only  there  would  not  be  anythinjj 
to  set  off  against  the  gain  from  the  bettor  price  of 
wheat,  if  wc  still  confine  our  attention  to  wheat.  So 
far  as  the  balance  is  paid  in  coin  that  i.s  a  realised 
balance  which  does  not  pass  away  ? — No,  that  is  in 
his  possession. 

2147.  Now,  suppose  another  hypothesis,  that, 
through  changes  in  production  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  exported  articles  are  undergoing  a  natural 
diminution  of  price  just  suflicient  to  counterbalanco 
the  loss  in  exchange,  in  that  case  those  articles  put  on 
the  Indian  market  would  practically  bo  unaltered  in 
price  ? — ^Yes,  if  the  two  things  balanced  they  would 
be  perfectly  unaltered. 

2148.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  some- 
thing of  that  kind  has  been  going  on,  that  with  respect 
to  exported  articles  there  has  been  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution iu  price  owing  to  the  development  and  the 
greater  cheapness  of  production  ? — As  matter  of  fact 
the  fall  in  values  here  has  been  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
greater  than  the  fall  in  exchange,  and  consequently 
these  imported  articles  m-e,  on  the  Avhole,  even  cheaper 
than  they  were  before.  1  think  that  is  the  case  with 
Manchester  goods  at  any  rate. 

2149.  So  tar,  at  all  events,  the  ryot,  whose  case  wo 
are  considering,  has  got  all  gain  and  no  loss  ? — ¥e!>, 
up  to  to  this  point  that  is  so 

2150.  But  the  situation  of  India,  apart  from  that  of 
the  Indian  Government,  would,  in  res]>ect  of  this 
matter,  be  that  of  an  aggregation  of  ryots  ? — Yes,  they 
all  gain  on  the  balance  undoubtedly. 

2151.  And  who  loses  in  India  apart  from  the  Indian 
Government  ? — I  do  not  see  that  anybody  loses  iu 
India  apart  from  the  Indian  Government,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  Government  lose.  Their  increased 
revenue,  owing  to  the  greater  prosperity  and  increased 
railway  receipts,  counterbalances  any  loss  they  have  iu 
remitting  against  their  gold  liabilities. 

2152.  And  that  process  of  gain  has  been  going  on 
step  by  step  ? —  Yes. 
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2153.  And  suppose  tbe  thing  went  on  further ; 
suppose  the  rupee  still  further  declined,  would  you 
not  be  able  to  realise  the  some  prospect  of  gain  at 
each  stage  ? — Yes,  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  so. 

2154.  It  may  be  inconvenient  for  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, but  not  for  the  Indian  ryot  ? — For  the  Indian- 
ryot,  I  do  not  see,  speaking  off-hand,  that  there  could 
be  anything  detrimental  to-  his  interests  in  the 
matter. 

2155.  If  you  put  it  in  this  simple  way,  what  the 
Indian  ryot  wants  is  silver.  If  silver  is  cheaper,  his 
position  is  improved.' — Yes.  Of  course  the  time 
would  come  when  the  prices  generally  would,  to  a 
certain  extent,  adjust  themselves. 

2156.  But  does  not  that  depend  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
ryot  ? — ^As  regards  his  land  tax  in  districts  where  they 
I^ve  not  a  permament  settlement,  I  suppose,  if  the 
ryot  were  found  to  be  very  prosperous  in  the  matter 
of  possession  of  silver,  the  Government  at  -the  next 
settlement  would  raise  his  tax. 

2157.  And  if  the  ryot  took  to  banking,  or  investing 
his  savings  in  trade,  probably  prices  would  be  very 
lapidly  ejected ;  but,  supposing  he  practically  hoanb 
his  balance,  would  there  be  anything  then  to  cause  a 
rapid  readjustment  of  prices? — Perhaps  not  rapid; 
but  if  we  had  a  continued  further  fall,  I  think  there 
must  be  a  tendency  to  adjustment  in  the  long  run.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  has  not  been  very  long  in  coming 
about,  and  there  are  not  many  signs  of  it  at  present, 
but  in  time  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  would 
not  be  a  readjustment. 

215S.  Yon  were  asked  some  questions  about  the 
supposed  adverse  effects;  first  of  all  of  a  reduction  of 
prices  through  development,  or  the  cheapening  of  pro- 
duction, and  next  an  enhancement  of  prices  through 
an  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  medium  of  exchange. 
Are  you  aware  that  during  the  long  period  from  the 
end  of  the  great  war  in  1815  down  to,  say,  1850,  there 
■Nviis  on  the  whole  a  continuous  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  aitieles  produced  in  Great  Britain  ? — Yes,  I  have 
;7een  that  in  diiferent  works  on  the  subject. 

2159.  And  if  there  had  not  been,  about  1850  and 
thereafter,  a  disturbing  cause,  tbe  same  cheapening 
of  production  which  was  practically  going  on  would 
have  produced  a  continuous  decline  of  prices  ?— From 
all  I  have  read  and  heard,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  gold  discoveries  there  woidd  have 
been  probably  a  continued  decline,  or  at  any  rate 
no  rise. 

2160.  Don't  you  think  that  it  has  counteracted,  to 
some  extent,  the  alteration  of  prices  caused  by  the 
gold  discovery ;  that  if  it  had  not  been  fur  that  con- 
tinuous cheapening  of  production,  the  efiTecc  of  the  gold 
discoveries  would  have  been  to  send  up  prices  higher 
than  they  did  ? — I  think  so. 

2161.  So  thafr  it  still  worked  on,  that  cheap  pro- 
duction ? — I  think  that  the  influence  of  cheapness  of 
production  and  transit  have  been  very  great  indeed, 
and  must  continue. 

2162.  And  tbe  nation  has  derived  benefit,  as  a 
whole,  from  it  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2163.  Did  the  nation  derive  benefit,  as  a  whole,  by 
being  the  recipient  of  cheaper  gold  from  Australia,  aud 
practically  acting  as  the  merchant  in  it,  and  sending  it 
to  other  countries  in  the  world  ?  In  this  country  we 
received  the  gold,  to  a  large  extent,  from  Australia  and 
California,  where  it  was  produced  with  less  labour 
than  before.  It  did-not  remain  here.  We  took  it, 
aud  went,  to  a  large  extent,  as  merchants,  to  the 
Continent  and  elsewhere,  with  a  great  portion  of  it. 
Do  yon  think  that  was  a  profita)>le  transaction  to  us  ? 
— You  mean  used  it  by  manu&ctures. 

2164.  To  buy  raw  materials  to  a  large  extent,  and 
the  agricultural  products  ? — Well,  I  should  think  it 
was,  certMnly. 

2165.  Is  tliere  any  reason  why  you  should  doubt 
the  possibility  of  our  having  derived  benefit  from  both 
Ktjts  of  causes,  although  they  practically  worked  in 
different  directions,  the  cheapening  of  prices  and  the 


discovery  of  gold  ? — ^I  think  we  did  derive  benefit  from 
the  two, 

2166.  About  the  possibility  of  fixing  the  ratio,  of 
fixing  the  relations  between  gold  and  silver  at  the 
present  market  ratio,  you  have  no  great  objection  to 
that  ? — I  do  not  say  that  I  have  any  great  objection  to 
it.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  I  have  not  given  very  much 
thought,  therefore  I  should  like  to  reserve  my  ex- 
pression of  judgment  in  respect  of  it,  but  I  may  repeat 
what  I  said  before  that  of  course  the  objections  to 
fixing  it  at  15|  to  1  would  not,  to  a  great  extent,  apply 
to  the  fixing  of  it  at  the  present  ratio. 

2167.  Are  you  aware  that  in  1850  there  was  great 
anxiety  on  the  pai-t  of  persons  of  the  highest  authority 
as  to  what  would  be  the  eflfect  of  the  depreciation  of 
gold  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  it  is  a  fact.  In  fact,  a  friend  of 
mine  told  me  that  he  knew  that  it  was  stipulated  by 
landlords  that  they  might  demand  payment  of  rent  in 
silver.  Chevalier  and  Cobden  were  very  much  alarmed 
about  it.     I  know  that  that  anxiety  existed. 

2168.  Supposing  that  state  of  things  were  left  alone, 
and  there  should  be  a  cheapening  of  gold  again,  so 
that  by  natural  causes  the  rupee  should  mount  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  now 
to  fix  it  at  Is.  6d.  if  we  could  do  so  by  legislation  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so  from  that  point  of  view. 

2169.  You  prevent  the  only  attraction  to  a  natural 
return  ? — ^Precisely. 

2170.  {Mr.  liirch.)  I  understood  you  to  say  tliat,  in 
your  opinion,  gold  has  not  materially  appreciated  as 
against  commodities,  but  rather  that  production  has 
increased,  and  consequently  commodities  have  been 
selling  at  lower  prices? — Not  quite  that.  I  think 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  depreciation  in  the  piice 
of  commodities  is  not  due  to  gold. 

2171.  And  consequently,  except  for  the  benefit  of 
exchanges,  India  might  have  had  difficulty  in  com- 
peting vnth  other  coimtries  P — I  think  so. 

2172.  You  sflid  that  the  variation  in  exchange  had 
affected  the  price  of  cotton  at  a  certain  period  ? — Yes. 

2173.  That  prices  in  India,  as  a  rule,  will  always 
vary  with  the  exchange,  as  they  do  with  other  charges? 
— Certainly. 

2174.  Exchange  is  part  of  your  element  of  charge? 
— Precisely  as  freight  and  other  charges. 

2175.  Violent  fluctuations  in  excltange  only  affect 
the  grower  in  that,  unless  prices  in  the  growing  country 
vary,  ho  receives  as  much  rupees  for  his  produce.  The 
question  of  exchange  is  simply  an  element  in  the  mer- 
chant's calculation  ? — Yes,  that  is  all. 

2176.  A  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  here  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  a  rise  in  the  exchange  ? — ^Yes,  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing. 

2177.  And  India  has  derived  a  great  benefit  from  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver  ? — That  is  ray  very  strong 
opinion. 

2178.  Following  yotir  argument  with  regard  to  the 
Indian  budget  and  exchange,  it  really  tends  to  show 
that  India  is  in  the  same  position  as  Italy  or  any  other 
country  which  borrows  money  in  England  and  has  to 
remit  the  interest  at  varying  exchanges,  and  con- 
sequently has  to  arrange  her  estimates  on  an  uncertain 
basis  ? — CertaiiUy. 

2179.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  You  spoke  of  America  inter- 
fering to  prevent  the  fall  of  the  rupee  to  1«.  ? — Yes. 

2180.  Then  you  contemplate  that  it  should  be 
within  the  power  of  legislation  to  arrest  the  movement 
of  silver  ? — T  think  as  to  the  power  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever. '  If  you  could  get  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe  and  America  to  agree  to  a  bimetallic  arrange- 
ment you  would,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  have  great 
stability. 

2181.  It  would  be  an  advantage,  you  think  ? — ^I  do 
not  say  it  would  be  an  advantage,  but  I  say  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  arresting  the  decline  in  silver.  I  do 
not  wish  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  point  without 
giving  it  more  thought,  but  as  to  the  power,  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  they  could  do  it. 

2182.  I  think  you  said  that  it  would  be  an  evil  for 
the  rupee  to  go  down  to  1«.,  and  you  think  that 
America  would  aiTest  that  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that. 
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I  said  (hHt  nt  first  sight  the  advantages  of  the  fall  to 
1«.  dd.  would  be  increased  by  a  fall  to  !«.,  and  that  it 
required,  of  course,  some  thought  to  say  what  the 
final  result  of  it  all  would  be. 

2183.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  in  your 
opinion  there  is  a  state  of  things  possible  or  probable 
in  which  the  interposition  of  the  Governments  should 
be  invoked  ? — Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I 
should  be  inclined  to  advocate  that  our  Government 
should  go  into  a  bimetallic  arrangement  now  on  any 
basis,  but  I  am  certainly  opposed  to  it  on  a  basis  which 
would  raise  the  value  of  silver  materially.  I  would  not 
like  to  express  nn  opinion  in  favour  of  it  on  any  basis. 

2184.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  said  just  now  that  the 
ryot,  was  getting  more  silver.  Where  would  that 
silver  come  from  ?  You  would  expect  on  any  fall  of 
exchange  of  this  sort  to  see  a  great  import  of  silver  ? 
—There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  import  of  silver 
last  year,  but  they  were  taking  a  good  deal  of  gold  for 
two  or  three  years  before  that,  because  the  native  likes 
gold  ornaments,  of  course. 

2185.  But  would  it  not  throw  some  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  position  if  you  were  to  say  that  last  year, 
when  there  was  the  largest  fall  in  exchange  that  we 
have  ever  had,  there  was  a  very  great  diminution  in 
the  export  of  silver  to  India  ? — There  was  an  increase 
last  year  again,  I  think  ;  in  the  latter  portion  of  the 
year  the  tide  turned  again. 

2186.  From  the  trade  and  navigation  returns  in 
1884,  it  appears  that  the  export  of  silver  to  India  was 
74  millions,  iu  1885  it  was  7,100,000/.,  and  in  1886, 
the  year  of  the  great  fall  in  exchange,  it  was  less  than 
5,000,000/.  ? — I  would  just  like  to  say  with  regard  to 
that  point,  that  probably  that  is  only  a  temporary 
thing,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  curious  fact 
that  the  imports  of  merchandise  into  India  during  the 
eight  months  ending  November,  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  Government  of  India  year  1886-7,  have  in- 
creased 14  per  cent. 


2187.  I  will  give  you  the  facts  for  the  whole  year. 
The  exports  from  this  country  to  India  increased  by 
2,000,000/.  in  1886  over  1885  ?— Yes.  I  heard  you 
say  that,  but  the  curiocs  part  of  it  is  this,  that  you  see 
Mr.  O'Conor,  in  that  statement  made  up  to  the  end 
of  the  financial  year,  the  31st  March  1886,  pointed  out 
that  there  was  no  expansion,  while  with  the  following 
year,  beginning  the  1st  of  April  last,  there  was  im- 
mediately an  expansion  both  in  exports  and  in  imports. 
The  figures,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  speaking  firom 
memory,  were  for  the  first  eight  months  an  increase 
of  14  per  cent,  in  imports  and  8  i>er  cent,  in  exports, 
so  that  just  for  that  time  India  was  taking  more 
merchandise  than  silver. 

2188.  So  that  during  that  period,  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year,  when  there  was  the  greatest  fall  in  ex- 
change, the  increase  was  not  in  exports  to  India,  but 
imports  into  India  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  curious  thing. 

2189.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing  on  your  theory. 
I  would  like  to  ask  yon  this  further  question,  whether 
if  a  flEdl  of  exchange  stimulates  exports  from  India  in 
the  way  in  which  you  mentioned  a  fall  in  exchange 
ought  not  to  check  exports  from  this  country  to 
India  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

2190.  How  is  it  ?  Surely  it  is  merely  the  reverse 
operation.  A  fall  in  exchange  prevents  a  merchant 
getting  as  many  rupees  for  his  gold.  It  gives  to  the 
Indian  exporter  more  rupees  for  a  given  quantity  of 
gold ;  it  gives  to  the  English  manu^turer  a  smaller 
quantity  of  gold  for  the  same  number  of  rupees. 
Ought  it  not  to  have  the  reverse  effect  ? — I  think  that 
the  prosperity  of  India  has  been  increased  by  this 
fall  in  silver,  and  that  therefore  (he  country  seems 
better  able  to  buy  the  Manchester  goods.  That  is  the 
only  explanation  I  can  give  of  it.  At  the  same  time, 
if  you  take  a  series  of  years  instead  of  merely  one 
year,  you  will  find  that  when  the  exchange  has  been 
falling,  India  has  been  taking  more  bullion. 


The  witness  withdttiw. 
Adjourned  till  Friday,  February  11th. 

Tenth  Day. 


Friday,  Uth  February  1887^ 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 


Mr.  D.  M.  Barbocr. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Birch. 
Mr.  J.  Chahbeblain,  M.P. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Cohen,  M.P. 
Mb.  L.  Codbtney,  M.P. 


Sir  T.  H.  Fasreb,  Bart. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Fbemantle,  C.B. 
Me.  W.  H.  Houldswoeth,  M.P. 
Sib  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Mb.  Geo.  H.  Mvbrat,  Secretary. 


Mr. 
J.  T.  Wheeler. 


Mb.  J.  Talboys  Whbeleb  was  examined 

2191.  (ChairmaH.)  You  have  come    before  us   to 

1 1  Feb.  1887.    represent  the  grievances  of  the  unuovenanted  Indian 
.^—^      Civil  servants,  have  you  not  ? — Just  so. 

2192.  Are  you  yourself  an  uncovenanted  Civil 
servant  ? — Well,  I  found  that  I  was  ;  1  never  thought 
that  I  should  be  treated  as  one. 

2193.  And  you  represent  them  ? — Yes,  I  represent 
them. 

2194.  Is  there  an  association  ? — There  is  a  com- 
mittee fcurmed. 

2195.  And  you  come  here  on  behalf  of  that  com- 
mittee ? — Well,  I  cannot  say  that,  because  I  have  not 
communicated  with  the  committee  at  all,  but  as  I  was  ap- 
pointed chairman,  I  suppose  I  represent  the  committee. 

2196  But  I  suppose  you  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  case  which  the  committee  wish  to  lay  before 
this  Commission  ? — Intimately. 

2197.  Could  you  state  to  the  Commission  precisely 
in  what  yon  consider  the  grievance  consists? — In  en- 


tailing a  loss  of  25  per  cent,  upon  all  pensions  and 
furlough  pay  paid  in  Europe. 

2198.  iut  the  Indian  Government  of  course  profess 
that  tliey  fulfil  strictly  the  bRi^ain  that  they  entered 
into  witli  the  uncovenanted  Civil  servants  when  these 
servants  entered  their  service  ? — That  was  at  a  time 
when  no  one  dreamed  that  there  would  be  any  fall  in 
the  rupee ;  and  not  only  that,  but  when  the  rupee  rose 
above  par  the  Government  of  India  proposed  to  keep 
back  the  surplus. 

2199.  How  long  was  the  rupee  above  par  ? — It  was 
above  par  in  1865  ;  about  2s.  2d.  or  2«.  3d. 

2200.  Did  that  rate  of  exchange  last  for  more  than 
a  few  weeks  ? — I  really  could  not  say  that,  but  it  was 
always  fixed  in  all  our  minds  that  the  rupee  was  2s. 
or  a  little  above  it  or  below  it,  and  had  been  so  from 
time  immemorial. 

2201.  The  rules  were  laid  down  in  the  year  1863, 
were  they  not  ? — ^Yes. 
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2202.  I  have  before  me  a  table  here  which  profeesee 
to  give  the  rates  of  exchange  between  England  and 
India  between  1837  and  the  present  yew,  and  I  notice 
that  1861,  which  is  two  years  before  the  period  in 
which  the  rules  were  fixed,  was  the  last  year  in  which 
the  exchange  ruled  above  2».  ? — That  is  to  be  explained 
in  this  way.  I  am  speaking  of  sending  money  home 
by  the  commercial  rates,  of  exchange,  and  that  was  the 
Treasury  rate  of  exchange. 

-2203.  But  still,  according  to  tlie  paper  i  have  before 
me,  the  commercial  rate  in  the  year  1863,  the  average 
of  the  year,  was  1«.  1  Id.  and  a  fraction,  and  at  tlut 
point  it  remained  till  1870,  aud  from  1870  to  1875  it 
was  about  Is,  1 0d.  and  a  fraction,  and  subsequent  to 
that  it  has  always  been  below  Is.  lOd.  ? — I  can  only 
say  that  I  sent  money  home  in  1865  at  considerably 
OTer  2t. 

2204.  But  was  there  not  an  accidental  oscillation  of 
the  money  market  which  enabled  you  to  do  that  ? — 
That  I  cannot  tell  you,  becaase  I  was  strictly  in  an 
official  position.  I  was  Asbistunt  Secretary  in  the 
Foreign  Office  in  Calcutta. 

2205.  The  figures  I  have  given  are,  of  coarse,  the 
average  figures  for  the  whole  year  ? — ^There  may  have 
been  some  fluctuations  of  that  kind. 

2206.  So  that,  as  far  as  would  appear,  the  Indian 
Qovemment  never  can  have  had  occasion  to  say  that 
the  rupee  would  not  count  for  more  than  2s.  ? — They 
did  so,  because  there  is  a  note  kept  in  theuncovenanled 
Civil  servants'  rules  that  the  rupee  was  not  to  be  more 
than  2s. 

2207.  Is  there  also  a  rule  that  it  is  not  to  be  below 
2».  ?— No. 

2208.  Well  then,  the  Indian  Government,  in  the 
original  contract  which  they  made  with  the  uu- 
covenanted  Civil  servants,  evidently  thought  it  might 
rise  above  2s.,  and  provided  against  it,  but  did  not 
contemplate  that  any  grievance  would  arise  if  it  went 
below  2s.  ? — No  grievance  arose  when  it  kept  about 
1«.  lid.,  or  thereabouts,  but  now  that  it  has  come 
down  to  Is.  Qd.  the  grievance  is  most  grievously 
felt. 

2209.  But  there  is  no  breach  of  contract  ? — ^No,  but 
it  is  a  hard  bond. 

2210.  In  other  words,  if  the  Indian  Civil  servants 
could  have  foreseen  that  the  exchange  would  fall 
to  1«.  Gd.,  and  if  the  Indian  Government  conld  have 
foreseen  it,  they  would  probably  have  introduced  a 
rule  that  the  rupee  was  not  to  count  below  a  certain 
rate  of  exchange  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  financial 
departments  of  the  Grovernment  of  India  would  have 
done. 

2211.  Would  they  have  found  a  difficulty  had  this 
been  foreseen  in  getting  gentlemen  to  enter  their 
service  ? — ^All  this  arose  from  a  matter  of  policy,  to 
equalise  the  Asiatics  and  Europeans  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  covenanted  service.  It  was  laid  down 
in  1863  that  Asiatics  and  Europeans  were  to  be  treated 
iJike;  that  in  future,  appointments  in  the  uncove- 
nanteid  Civil  Service  would  as  far  as  possible  be 
given  to  .Asiatics.  Of  course  that  was  impossible  in 
many  cases,  as  many  of  these  appointments  were 
scientific.  I  was  Professor  of  moral  philosophy  and 
lo^c  in  the  Madras  College,  then  Assistant  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  In(Ua  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
afterwards  Secretary  to  the  Grovernment  of  British 
Burmah.  I  never  contemplated  having  a  pension, 
which  would  be  wealth  to  an  Asiatic,  but  poverty  to 
the  European. 

2212.  (Mr.  Birch.)  Was  your  contract  for  English 
currency  or  rupees  ? — I  bad  no  contract  whatever. 
I  trusted  entirely  to  the  liberality  of  the  Indian 
Government.  I  never  dreamed  of  getting  such  a 
small  pension  as  I  have  got  now. 

2213.  (^Mr.  Fremantk.)  You  accepted  a  post  at  so 
many  rupees  a  month  ? — I  accepted  a  post  when  there 
were  no  furlough  rules  at  all,  but  pensions  were  on 
half  pay.  There  were  no  rules  till  1863,  when  I  had 
been  in  the  service  five  years. 

2214.  (^Mr.  Barbour.)  You  understood  the  salary 


would  be  paid  in  rupees? — ^I  never  troubled  about 
the  matter  for  a  moment. 

2215.  Did  you  take  it  for  granted  at  that  time 
that  10  rupees  were  equivalent  to  1/.  sterling? — 
That  was  the  view. 

2216.  You  did  not  questioQ  the  fact  ? — I  knew 
nothing  about  pensions ;  in  fact,  I  never  knew  till  1  wa^ 
about  to  retire  that  I  was  to  get  so  small  a  pension. 

2217.  (Chatrman.)  Your  complaint  against  the 
Government  is  not  that  they  have  broken  their  con- 
tract, but  that  they  have  proved  ungenerous  employers  ? 
— ^Yes ;  hard  and  strict,  like  Shylock's  bond. 

2218.  Now  come  to  the  exact  material  loss  to  the 
uncovenanted  Civil  servant.  I  understand  that  in  India, 
so  far  as  the  pension  is  spent  in  India,  no  loss  occurs, 
because  silver  has  not  fallen  materially  ? — No,  it  has 
not  fallen  materially.  I  have  heard  recent  arrivals 
say  that  wages  had  risen,  but  I  have  heard  that 
complaint  for  many  years  past,  in  fact  ever  since  1 
went  to  India — it  started  with  the  Mutiny — the  general 
complaint  was  that  wages  were  rising.  That  is  the 
only  thing  in  which  I  have  heard  that  there  is  any 
difference. 

2219.  So  that  the  material  difference  arises  when 
the  pension  is  paid  in  England  ? — The  pension  and 
furlough  pay  which  are  paid  in  England. 

22^.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  prices  have  fallen  to 
the  same  degree  as  silver  has  fallen  ? — I  could  not  tell 
you.  I  was  20  years  in  India,  and  I  found  everything 
very  expensive  when  I  came  home. 

2221.  If  it  be  true  that  prices  in  England  have 
fallen  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  rupee  has  fallen, 
there  is  no  material  loss  ? — All  I  can  say  is  that  when 
I  was  a  young  man  a  five  pound  note  went  a  great 
deal  further  than  it  does  now. 

2222.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  I  think  that  what  are  called 
uncovenanted  pensions  were  originally  payable  in 
rupees  in  India,  and  not  payable  in  England  at  all  ? — 
The  rise  of  the  uncovenanted  service  was  an  anomaly. 
The  covenanted  Civil  servants  were  nominated  by  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  in  England,  and 
came  out  to  India  and  did  all  the  work  of  clerks  and 
writers  in  public  offices.  When  we  founded  an  empire 
all  these  civil  servants  were  turned  into  magistrates, 
collectors  of  revenue,  and  j  udges.  They  did  not  do 
the  work  they  did  formerly,  and  it  was  made  over  lo 
a  new  class  of  men,  mostly  East  Indians  of  mixed 
European  and  Asiatic  descent,  and  these  were  called 
uncovenanted,  so  that  for  many  years  the  term  un- 
rovenanteij  was  a  term  of  reproach.  When  I  came  out 
to  India,  the  rule  was  that  your  pension  was  to  be  half- 
pay  after  a  certain  number  of  years'  service,  but  we 
all  expected  that  gome  new  rules  would  come  out  which 
would  specially  apply  to  our  case.  First  of  all,  in  1855, 
there  was  a  stipulation  that  this  half-pay  should  not 
exceed  300/.  for  15  years'  service,  or  500/.  a  year  for 
25  years'  service,  and  then  in  1863  came  out  thcbc 
rules,  which  are  fixed  here,  that  the  pension  should  bo 
3,000  rupees  for  15  years'  service,  and  5,000  rupees 
or  25  years'  sei-vice. 

2223.  But  my  question  is  this :  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
all  these  pensions  were  formerly  payable  in  India  in 
rupees,  and  not  payable  in  England  at  all  ? — But  to  a 
totally  difierent  class  of  men. 

2224.  But  to  aU  meu  who  drew  their  pensions  in 
rupees,  they  were  paid  in  India  and  not  in  England  ? — 
I  believe  that  was  the  case,  but  the  old  uncovenanted 
servants  were  mostly  bom  and  bred  in  India,  and 
never  went  to  England.  We  of  the  new  service  wero 
all  expecting  fresh  rules,  because  when  the  Educa- 
tion Department  was  formed  no  furlough  rules  were 
in  force.  If  an  officer  was  ordered  to  England  on 
medical  certificate  he  took  half-pay  and  gave  half-pay 
to  the  man  who  succeeded  him  and  did  his  work  for 
him.  If  an  officer  retired  on  a  pension  and  went  to 
England,  it  was  considered  a  special  case,  and  the 
Grovernment  gave  him  what  they  diougbt  proper. 

2225.  Did  not  the  Government  of  India  subsequently 
pass  an  order,  as  a  concession,  that  men  whose  pensions 
were  payable  in  rupees  might  draw  them  in  England  ? 
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— It  WHS  no  couecssion,  excepting  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. 

2226.  To  the  officers  ?— I  think  not. 

2227.  You  are  entitled  to  n  certain  pension,  payable 
in  rupees  ? — Yes. 

2228.  And  yoii  find  that  as  the  rupee  goes  down 
you  get  fewer  pounds  sterling  every  year  iu  England. 
That  is  your  grievance  ? — Tliat  requires  some  ex- 


planation. Certainly,  when  I  went  into  the  service 
I  did  not  expect  that  I  should  retire  on  such  a  pen* 
sion  as  I  now  receive,  whether  in  rupees  or  poimd.s 
sterling. 

2229.  Your  pension  payable  in  pounds  sterling  is 
reduced  year  by  year  ? — It  keeps  on  fluctuating,  and 
always  gets  less. 


Witness  withdrew. 


JJfr. 
,  Barclay, 


Mr.  Robert  Barclay  was  examined. 


2230.  {Chairntan.)  You  are  a  Manchester  mer- 
chant, are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2231.  Engaged  iu  the  trade  with  India  and  the 
East  ? — India  and  the  East,  and  also  South  America, 
v/ith  the  River  Plate. 

2232.  Entirely  with  the  silver-using  countries  ' — 
No,  I  would  not  call  the  Plate  a  silver-using  country 
at  all  now.  So  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  think  it  could  throw  any  light  upon  the  question 
just  now. 

2233.  Your  chief  transactions  are  with  India? — 
With  India  in  connection  witli  this  question,  but 
I  have  had  long  experience  with  currencies  in  the 
River  Plate  trade,  which  has  helped  to  throw  a  side 
light. 

2234.  Are  you  an  exporter  from  India,  or  an  im- 
porter into  India? — ^An  exporter  to  India  of  Man- 
chester goods. 

2235.  Do  you  import  from  India? — Not  at  all. 
I  may  say  that  I  have  followed  the  course  of  silver 
for  the  last  20  years  in  connection  with  the  River 
Plate  trade.  There  we  had  silver  as  a  remittance 
from  our  dealers,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  watch  the 
course  of  silver,  because  we  often  took  it  from  our 
dealers  as  a  commodity. 

2236.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  those  engaged  in 
your  trade  have  suffered  from  the  fluctuations  of 
exchange  ? — Yes,  very  materially. 

2237.  Could  you  explain  the  exact  mode  in  whicli 
the  fluctuations  of  exchange  have  injured  you  ? — Of 
course  merchants  require  to  look  out  for  themselves, 
and  can  adapt  themselves  to  any  class  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  course  of  things  has  been  such  that 
the  Manchester  merchant  in  the  Indian  trade  has. 
now  become  practically  an  intermediary  between  the 
native  dealer  on  the  one  hand  and  the  manufacturer 
on  the  other. 

2238.  He  no  longer  makes  speculative  purchases  ? 
— He  does  so  to  a  certain  extent,  but  he  has  always 
the  idea  of  covering  himself  by  sale  and  exchange 
contracts. 

2239.  On  the  whole  does  he  succeed? — He  has 
been  succeeding  better  of  late. 

2240.  Is  there  a  speculative  element  in  your  trade, 
for  instance  ? — There  is  always  to  some  extent,  and 
must  be.  A  house  going  on  with  regular  trade  will 
see  it  to  be  an  advantage  sometimes  to  secure  goods 
in  anticipation  of  orders. 

2241.  But  iu  the  great  bulk  of  your  transactions 
you  secure  yourself  against  any  speculative  loss  ? — 
As  much  as  we  can. 

2242.  And  on  the  whole  you  succeed  ? — Yes  ;  and 
without  violent  fluctuations  no  doubt  we  would 
succeed. 

2243.  It  is  only  possible  for  the  merchant  to  cover 
himself  when  all  the  parties  to  a  contract  fulfil  their 
obligations  ? — Yes,  because  there  are  so  many  repu- 
diations and  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed. 

2244.  So  that  the  safeguards  are  more  theoretical 
than  practical? — Yes. 

2245.  They  break  down  because  people  with  whom 
yon  contract  do  not  fulfil  their  contracts  ? — Yes ; 
and  the  Exchange  Banks  sometimes  suddenly  decline 
to  make  forward  contracts,  or  will  only  do  so  at  rates 
lower  than  had  been  counted  on.  An^  one  acquainted 
with  the  Manchester  market  can  testify  that  business 
there  is  always  checked  when  a  fall  in  silver  takes 
place,  and  that  Manchester  prices  have  generally  ulti- 


mately to  give  way.  Gold  prices  have  had  in  the  main 
to  conform  to  silver  values  in  our  trat'e  with  the  East, 
not  silver  prices  to  gold  values.  Something  like  the 
principle  of  gravity  which  we  find  in  the  physical 
world  comes  into  play  in  the  matter,  and  the  vis  inertiie 
of  the  one  centre  of  valuation  defies  the  power  of  the 
other.  The  quantity  of  silver  in  use  throughout  the 
East  is  immense,  say  at  least  400,000,000/. ;  and  the 
fact  that  this  silver  mouey,  and  the  silver  ornaments 
which  are  akin  to  it,  are  actually  in  the  hands  of  the 
myriads  who  use  the  silver  valuation  gives  a 
potentiality  to  silver  valuations  there,  which  eaablo 
them  to  hold  their  own  against  the  gold  valuations  of 
Europe.  Dealers  won't  pay  more  in  rupees  until 
there  is  some  sign  that  supplies  will  be  aifected.  As 
markets  are  generally  fully  supplied,  and  as  our  Lan- 
cashire mills  canuot  at  once  check  their  production, 
advances  necessary  from  a  fall  in  rupee  exchange  can 
rarely  be  got,  and  English  prices  have  had  as  a  rule 
to  go  down  to  conform  to  their  altered  silver  equiv.a- 
lence. 

2246.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Commission  more 
definitely  what  you  mean  by  gold  prices  conforming  to 
silver  values  in  our  Eastern  trade  ? — That  is  when  a 
fall  iu  prices  takejj  place  in  India.  I  am  speukinj; 
now  of  the  fall  in  prices  from  a  lower  value  of  silver. 

2247.  The  fall  of  the  price  of  silver  in  India?— Wlien 
that  takes  place  the  same  price  of  course  cannot  b  • 
paid  in  Manchester.  A  lower  price  in  sterling  must 
be  obtained,  if  transactions  are  to  go  through. 

2248.  By  the  exporter?— By  the  exporter.  A  fall 
in  silver  makes  the  relation  of  the  two  currencies 
different,  and  in  order  that  a  transaction  may  go 
through  the  Manchester  manufacturer  must  accept  sx 
lower  price. 

2249.  In  other  words,  if  you  cannot  get  as  much 
iu  the  country  to  which  you  export  for  the  goods 
which  you  export,  you  must  buy  them  cheaper  in  the 
country  firom  which  you  export  ? — Kxactly. 

2250.  But  that  I  think  is  obvious,  is  it  not,  if  you 
are  to  make  a  profit  ? — Of  course  ;  yes. 

2251.  {Mr.  Birch.)  When  you  speak  of  a  lower 
price,  what  market  do  you  refer  to? — A  lower  piicc  in 
England.  Some  people  are  apt  to  regard  silver,  in  view- 
ing it  in  connection  with  English  prices,  very  much 
as  they  regard  paper  money.  Paper  money  must  con- 
form, and  will  immediately  conform,  or  very  quickly 
to  the  variations  in  the  gold  premium  in  any  country; 
that  is  the  paper  price  rises,  but  silver  on  the  whole  is  in 
a  totally  different  position.    Silver  is  a  centre  of  value. 

2252.  {Mr.  Chamberlain.)  Your  point  is  this,  is 
it  not — ^that  if  the  value  of  silver  falls  in  England,  an 
Indian  purchaser  will  not  give  more  silver  for  your 
goods,  and  consequently  you  have  to  take  the  same 
amount  of  silver,  although  that  is  worth  less  gold  ? — 
Practically. 

2253.  Therefore  you  have  to  accept  a  lower  price 
in  proportion  to  the  lower  value  of  silver  ? — Yes. 
I  hold  that  people  cherish  the  belief  that  silver  prices 
must  yield  to  gold  prices,  from  a  wrong  conception  of 
the  power  that  silver  prices  still  have  in  the  world. 

2254.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  precisely  understana 

what  silver  prices  yielding  to  gold  prices  means  ? 

We  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to  regard  silver  as 
the  inferior  metal,  and  to  think  of  gold  in  the  mone- 
tary system  as  an  element  whose  superior  gravity,  so 
to  spe.)k,  must  necessarily  control  the  power  of  silver, 
that  we  do  not  give  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  they 
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are  still,  in  the  main,  co-ordinate  powers.  The  de- 
monetisation of  silver  in  Europe,  while  it  has  altered 
the  relation  of  the  two  metals  where  they  came 
into  contact,  has  not  affected  the  power  of  silver 
money  over  the  vast  areas  and  among  the  countless 
myriads  of  the  East,  where  silver  alone  is  the  sole 
standard  of  value,  and  where  there  is  no  contact  with 
goUl  valuations.  The  two  metals  are  like  two  orbs 
moving  in  different  planes,  and  while  the  rending  of 
the  lie  of  the  bi-metallic  ratio  which  kept  tiieir 
relative  power  in  Europe  steady  has  led  to  dislocation 
of  the  two  valuations  there,  sUver  in  its  own  sphere, 
where  it  alone  is  supreme  as  money,  remains  unaffected 
by  what  has  happened. 

2235.  Perhaps  your  point  would  be  brought  out 
more  clearly  before  the  Commission  if  you  would  tell 
u.'^  what  difference  you  think  the  fact  that  India  uses 
silver  makes.  Supposing  instead  of  the  400,000,000/. 
of  silver  in  currency  through  the  East  you  had 
400,000.000/.  of  paper  in  currency,  would  there  be 
any  difference  according  to  your  view? — A  very 
great  difference,  because  silver  is  the  money  through- 
out these  enormous  areas,  and  paper,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  people  and  their  habits  in  hoarding 
money,  could  never  take  the  place  of  silver. 

2256.  I  am  assuming  that  the  paper  would  be  con- 
vertible ? — Among  these  Eastern  races  every  person 
knows  silver,  handles  it,  and  there  is  no  contact 
with  gold.  Although  we  talk  of  the  geld  price  and 
the  silver  price  in  this  country,  a  native  in  India  or 
in  the  East  never  knows  that  difference. 

2257,  It  is  merely  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  huge  mass  of  currency  permeating  very 
numerous  and  small  channels  over  an  enormous  area, 
with  a  very  conservative  population,  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  stability  of  prices  in  the  East ;  it  h.ns 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  currency  is  silver  ? 
— Yes ;  and  further,  that  India  is  not  an  exporter  of 
silver.  She  is  simply  a  receiver  of  silver.  She  is  always 
able  to  receive  it.  Of  course  what  would  bring  down 
paper  money  is  that  it  may  be  issued  in  any  quantity, 
and  its  value  would  at  once  be  determined  by  its  lower 
exchange  powers  with  regard  to  Europe;  but  with 
regard  to  silver,  it  is  the  centre  and  basis  of  valua- 
tion.   India  never  exports  silver. 

2258-9.  ( Mr.  Barbour.)  Is  it  the  fact  that  prices 
do  not  change  in  the  East  ? — That  is  a  wrong  assump- 
tion. I  would  not  wish  that  to  be  drawn  at  all.  I 
refer  to  variations  in  price  through  exchange  differ- 
ences. 

2260.  {Chairman.')  Let  us  put  it  in  this  way. 
Tiiero  is  a  great  deal  more  friction  to  be  got  over 
before  there  is  a  change  in  India  than  there  is  in 
England  ? — ^Precisely ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

2261.  I  want  to  get  more  speciGcally  the  precise 
lo^  which  occurs  to  merchants  in  Manchester  from 
the  variations  in  exchange.  I  want  to  know  whether 
it  is  o^ving  to  the  doubt  which  is  thrown  over  those 
transactions,  or  whether  to  any  other  cause  ? — I  have 
explained  to  you  the  position  which  the  merchant 
now  occupies.  The  merchant,  as  I  have  said,  tries 
to  keep  hiiiiself  clear  of  exchange  risk  in  his  trans- 
actions. 

2262.  And  on  the  whole  succeeds  ? — On  the  whole 
succeeds.  The  real  merchant  is  the  native  dealer,  who 
keeps  the  English  merchant  rigorously  to  his  contract 
in  the  matter  of  time  and  everything  else.  The 
merchant  in  turn  holds  the  manufacturer  equally 
firmly  bound,  and  if  he  fails  in  the  matter  of  time,  also 
holding  him  liable  for  loss  in  exchange  which  this 
may  involve. 

2263.  Can  you  adduce  proof  of  that  ? — Yes. 

2264.  We  had  it  in  evidence  from  another  witness 
that  the  manufacturer  was  equally  able  to  hold  himself 
free  of  loss  from  exchange  as  the  merchant  ? — I  have 
here  a  memorandum  on  this  point  from  an  im- 
portant cloth  agent  in  Manchester.  He  says,  «  The 
*'  necessity  for  the  prudent  merchant  to  fix  his  rate  of 
"  exchange  along  with  the  purchase  of  goods,  and 
*'  tboB  be  put  to  the  labour  and  expense  of  two  traris- 
**  M^OBS  where  one  used  to  suffice,  are  notorious,  but 


"  recently  these  difficulties  have  become  aggravated 
"  by  new  difficulties,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
"  case,  where  any  breach  of  contract  occurs  through 
"  violent  oscillations,  such  as  those  of  last  year,  and 
"  the  merchant  endeavours  ti)  transfer  his  loss  to  the 
"  defaulting  manufacturer.  Breaches  of  contract  may 
"  he  wilful,  or  may  arise  from  miscalculation  of  time 
"  «)n  the  part  of  the  manufacturer ;  from  unexpected 
"  difficulties  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  new 
"  styles  of  goods;  from  strikes  of  various  kinds  j  from 
"  breakdowns  of  machinery,  and  many  other  unavoid- 
"  able  causes.  The  merchant,  being  unable  t»)  fulfil 
"  his  exchange  contract,  has  to  pay  his  bankers  the 
"  differences,  and  seeks  to  recoup  himself  from  the 
"  manufacturer.  Generally  such  claims  end  in  com- 
"  promise,  and  in  our  own  business  (turning  over  about 
■'  500,000/.  per  annum)  we  have  allowed  on  such  com- 
"  promises  during  the  last  5  mouths  5C5/.,  all  from 
"  unavoidable  causes.  In  addition,  a  Bombay  indentor 
"  of  15,000  pes.  shirtings  (which  goods  our  manu- 
"  facturers'  weavers  refused  to  make,  and  twice 
"  struck  against)  claims  to  have  lost  400/.  on  his 
"  exchange  contract,  which  claim  we  resisted.  At 
"  this  moment  we  have  three  claims  respectively  of 
«  30/.,  50/.,  and  90/.  =  170/.,  from  a  new  cause. 
"  Goods  are  unavoidably  late — exchange  has  risen — 
"  rupee  prices  have  fallen— the  Indian  indentor  will 
"  only  accept  the  goods  at  the  lower  rupee  prices  ;  the 
"  merchant  has  to  fulfil  his  exchange  contract  at  the 
"  lower  rate,  and  hence  these  losses,  which  somebody 
"  will  have  to  bear,  and  the  market  is  full  of  such 
"  claims,  which  will  probably  end  in  some  big  law 
«  suits." 

2265.  A  Bombay  indentor,  what  is  that  ? — That  is 
a  native  dealer  sending  an  order  to  England. 

2266.  The  loss  mentioned  there  is  170/.,  out  of  total 
transactions  of  500,000/.,  is  it  not  ?— He  says  within 
the  last  five  months  he  has  paid  565/.,  and  ho  has 
claims  at  the  present  moment  for  losses  equal  to  170/. 

2267.  Am  I  wong  in  saying  that  the  565/.  arose 
from  other  causes  than  variations  in  exchange? — There 
would  probably  have  been  no  claims  in  the  insfcmces 
referred  to  but  for  the  variation  in  exchnnofc. 

2268.  Surely'  you  mentioned  breakdown  of  nta- 
chinery,  alteration  of  patterns,  &c.? — The  manufac- 
turer is  liable  to  all  these  dangers.  Manufacturers 
work  with  very  small  capital,  and  they  cannot  afford 
to  have  too  big  a  margin  in  time  for  the  delivery  of 
goods.  Some  of  them  have  no  warehouses  to  store 
them,  and  believing  they  can  have  the  goods  de- 
livered to  their  agents  at  the  proper  time,  they  make 
the  contracts  and  these  things  occur. 

2269.  And  it  is  due  to  the  alteration  of  exchange  in 
the  course  of  time  r — It  is  entirely  due  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  exchange  that  they  entail  loss. 

2270.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Js  it  not  customary  to  have  a 
fine  on  a  manufacturer  not  delivering  goods  up  to 
time  ? — lu  the  course  of  business  there  is  a  good  deid 
of  give  and  take  in  regard  to  ordinary  business  of  this 
nature,  but  this  is  a  new  element,  altogether  apart  from 
others  that  might  arise.  Merchants  have  to  be  con- 
siderate with  their  manufacturers,  and  as  a  rule  they 
are  so  when  this  exchange  difference  does  not  occur. 
It  is  a  thing  that  arises  purely  from  violent  exchange 
fluctuations,  and  you  see  it  affects  them  both  ways, 
whether  exchange  falls  or  rises.  Even  a  single  diiy'» 
delay  may  lead  to  repudiation  by  the  indentor  and 
the  consequent  losses  referred  to. 

2271.  {Chairman.)  I  quite  understand  the  nature 
of  the  loss  to  the  merchant.  •  I  now  should  like  to  know 
something  about  the  magnitude  of  it.  The  transactions 
of  the  firm  whose  business  you  have  described  to  us 
amount  to  about  half  a  million  a  year,  and  the  only 
losses  of  which  they  take  note  from  fluctuations  of 
exchange  are  in  all  about  700/.,  are  they  not  ? — And 
another  claim  he  has  resisted  of  400/. 

2272.  So  that  altogether  it  is  about  1,000/.;  within 
what  period  r — Within  five  months  he  speak.s  of;  but 
then  yon  must  remember  ho  is  not  a  nierch.int ;  lie  is 
a  grey  cloth  agent,  passing  gootls  through  his  lusmls 
for  a  very  bare  commission. 
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2273.  Is  he  the  intermediary  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  merchant  ? — Yes. 

2274.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  His  profit  on  the  turnover 
of  the  year  would  be  very  small? — Very  small;  in 
fact,  it  is  a  ruinous  thing  for  an  agent,  nnless  he  can 
get  it  out  of  his  manufacturer. 

2276.  (Chairman.)  So  you  entirely  dissent  from 
the  opinion  given  here  the  other  day  that  the  loss  by 
variation  of  exchange,  that  falls  somewhere  upon  the 
trade,  can  be  diverted  from  one  person  to  another 
until  it  reaches  the  small  retail  dealer  in  India.  You 
are  of  opinion  that  it  falls  direcdy  upon  the  manu- 
facturer?— Not  the  whole.  You  see  there  are  diffi- 
culties of  this  nature. 

2276.  But  the  greater  part  of  it  falls  on  the  manu- 
facturer ? — I  would  not  even  say  that.  The  differences 
in  exchange,  of  course,  are  no  doubt  obviated  very 
much  by  the  counter  transactions. 

2277.  But  the  one  person  that  cannot  save  himself 
is  the  manufacturer  ? — He  is  tlie  worst  on  the  whole. 

2278.  The  merchant  can  save  himself,  but  the 
manufacturer  cannot  ? —  Yes. 

2279.  (JUr.  Houtdstoorth.)  In  the  contracts,  if  the 
various  arrangements  are  all  completed,  and  in  time, 
there  is  no  loss  ? — There  would  be  no  loss. 

2280.  {Chairman.)  But  what  you  have  been  point- 
ing out  is  that  there  are  accidents  yhich  occur  and 
bring  loss  ? — Yes,  very  serious  loss,  as  any  person 
acquainted  with  manufecturing  knows. 

2281.  {Mr.  Uouldsworth.)  Of  course  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business,  independent  of  exchange, 
there  are  losses  of  this  sort  constantly  between  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer.  The  meixihant  fails  in 
time,  and  a  complaint  i*  made  ? — Yes. 

2282.  In  this  case  failure  of  a  day  causes  loss,  owing 
to  the  difference  in  exchange,  which  makes  the  mer- 
chants claim  much  more  than  they  would  under 
ordinary  circumstances  ? — A  new  element  altogether, 
a  special  element. 

2283.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Is  it  the  case  that  this 
fluctuation  in  exchange  leads  to  bargains  being  made 
on  contract  for  future  delivery  rather  than  to  imme- 
diate transactions  ? — ^Yes,  it  has  changed  the  whole 
nature  of  business. 

2284.  And  these  contracts  are  fulfilled  after  a 
certain  time,  and  during  that  time  accidents  may 
occur? — ^Yes.  Formerly,  the  man  who  sent  the  goods 
abroad  was  really  a  merchant. 

2285.  {Chairman.)  He  is  now  simply  a  middle 
man? — He  is  now  a  middle  man,  and  tries  to  keep 
himself  in  that  position.  Of  course,  the  heavy  loss 
from  exchange  variations  is  now  to  a  large  extent 
secured  by  these  counter  contracts,  in  which  the 
bankers  are  the  intermediaries  ;  and  they,  as  it  were, 
combine  the  operations  of  the  exporter  of  produce 
from  India  and  the  exporter  of  goods  from  England. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this  there  are  these  difficulties 
that  I  point  to. 

2286.  Then  that  exhausts  what  you  have  got  to  tell 
us  with  regard  to  the  loss  to  the  English  merchant 
and  manufacturer  from  fluctuations  in  exchange  ? — In 
the  mercantile  point  of  view. 

2287.  Could  you  now  explain  to  the  Commission 
the  effect  on  the  Indian  manufacturer  and  exporter 
which  the  low  rate  of  exchange  has.  I  presume  that 
mere  fluctuations  of  exchange  injure  the  Indian  not 
less  than  the  English  exporter — mere  fluctuations 
irrespective  of  whether  they  are  up  or  down  ;  but  1 
understand  you  to  hold  that  the  Indian  exporter 
benefits  by  the  fact  that  the  exchange  has  fallen  ? — 
Yes. 

2288.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Commission  ex- 
actly how  you  think  that  benefit  accrues  to  him  ? — 
The  main  element  of  production,  that  is,  cotton,  is 
alike  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 

2289.  You  are  now  confining  your  attention  to  the 
cotton  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  am  letter  to  do  so.  Then 
when  a  ftdl  in  silver  takes  place  it  affects  both  the 
buying  of  the  Bombay  spinner  and  the  buying  of  the 
English  manufacturer  alike.  They  are  both  on  a  level 
with  regard  to  that.    Very  well,  the  Bombay  manu- 


facturer has  his  wages  and  all  his  permanent  charges 
to  pay  in  rupee  value.s.  The  English  manufacturer  has 
all  these  things  to  pay  in  gold  values,  and  therefore 
when  these  are  rendered  into  rupee  values,  in  the  case 
of  selling  against  these  Bombay  mills,  he  is  disad' 
vantagcd.  There  is  a  statement  here  which  will 
demonstrate  the  thing  very  clearly.  It  is  extracted 
from  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Silver  Question  and  the 
Cotton  Trade."  "  At  the  end  of  December  1885, 
"  good  Dhollera  cotton  was  purchasable  in  Bombay  at 
"  180  rupees  per  candy  of  784  lbs. ;  of  course  this  was 
"  alike  to  the  Bombay  or  Lancashire  spinner.  On 
"  the  same  day  20».  yarn  was  selling  in  Bombay  at 
"  6|  annas  per  lb.  With  exchange  at  10  rupees  to  the 
"  English  sovereign,  the  position  of  the  two  producers 
"  would  be  as  follows: — ^Taking  116  lbs.  of  cotton  to 
"  spin  100  lbs.  of  20«.  yarn— 

«.  d. 
"  100  lbs.  yarn  at  6|  annas  per  lb.  gives  79  8J 
"  116  lbs.  cotton  at  180  rupees  per  candy    63    3j 

"  Margin  after  waste  for  spinning     26    5 


or  rather  over  3Jrf.  per  lb.  This,  with  the  rupee  at 
2*.,  is  alike  the  margin  for  the  Bombay  and  Lanca- 
shire producer.  But  the  latter  has  to  pay  |  of  a 
penny  for  all  costs  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
and  import  of  his  cotton  and  the  export  and  sale  of 
his  yarn,  which  would  leave  him  a  working  margin 
of  only  2{d.  against  3Jrf.,  but  he  could  live  and 
sustain  his  trade  at  this  difference.  Let  us  try  the 
same  case  with  the  rupee  at  Is.  Qd.,  the  Bombay 
spinner  still  buying  his  cotton  at  180  rupees  per 
candy  and  selling  his  yarn  at  6|  annus  per  lb. — 
how  does  it  stand  with  his  Lancashire  competitor  ? 

».      d. 
"He  sells   100  lbs.  yarn  at  6|  nnnas, 

"  which  at  \t.  6d.  the  rupee  gives  him 
"  He  buys  116  lbs.  cotton  at  180  rupees 

"  of  l«.6rf.  each  per  candy,which  costs 


69 


39  m 


Margin,  after  waste  for  Lancashire 

"  spinners 19    9f 


«  or  2^d. 


per  lb.  Then  deduct  ^d.  for  the  cost  of 
"  import  and  export,  and  we  find  the  Lancashire 
"  spinner  of  2Qs.  yarn  working  his  mill  upon  a  margin 
"  of  Hd.  per  lb.  against  the  Bombay  producer,  com- 
''  forlably  progressing  with  an  unimpaired  margin 
"  of  3^d.  Can  wc  wonder  that  spinning  in  Bombay 
"  is  growing  and  prospering,  or  express  any  surprise 
"  at  the  difficulties  about  which  spinners  here  com- 
"  plain  ?  Every  fall  of  a  penny  in  the  rupee  takes  a 
"  full  eighth  of  a  penny  from  even  this  miserable 
"  margin  of  l^d.  per  lb.  of  the  English  spinners' 
"  margin,  while  the  Bombay  spinner-  is  unaflTected 
"  by  the  fall.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  note 
"  that  the  case  is  stronger  the  further  you  carry  your 
"  industrial  operations.  Bombay  has  become  aware 
"  of  this,  and  is  preparing  to  erect  mills  to  spin  and 
"  weave  shirtings  from  30*8  x  30'8  yarns  of  Indian 
<<  cotton,  and  a  company  has  been  formed  to  erect 
"  large  dyeing  and  bleaching  works,  with  a  view  also 
"  to  calico  printing  ultimately."  There  is  thus  a 
difference  of  ^.  in  favour  of  the  Bombay  spinner  as 
against  the  English  spinner,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
change at  Is.  6d.  per  rupee  as  against  2s.  per  rupee. 

2290.  Does  that  arise  solely  from  the  fact  that  aU 
the  English  manufacturers'  costs  are  paid  in  gold, 
which  has  risen  relatively  to  silver,  whereas  he  is  paid 
himself  in  silver,  which  has  fallen  relatively  to  gold  ? — 
Yes,  he  pays  them  in  gold  and  coUects  thrai  in 
silver.  Of  course  I  am  showing  how  the  thing  would 
act  at  extreme  points.  No  doubt  many  things  have 
given  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  lower  price  which 
the  manufacturer  must  accept,  but  the  immediate 
effect  of  a  fall  is  such  as  I  have  said. 

2291.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  are  speaking  there 
of  yarns  to  be  sold  in  India  for  silver  ? — ^In  India  for 
silver. 

2292.  {Chairman.)    The  effect  you  are  speaking 
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oC  is  a  permanent  effect,  and  not  one  due  to  a  tempo- 
rary stimulus  given  by  a  momentary  fall  ? — No  ;  it 
teUs  immediately  upon  the  fall,  and  remains  more  or 
less. 

2:393.  As  long  as  the  relative  values  in  the  two 
places  remain  undiminished?  —  Yes,  and  especially 
wages,  the  most  important  element  of  all,  keep  up,  it 
always  remains. 

2^4.  (Mr.  Houldsworth.)  Would  you  give  us  an 
indication  of  the  adjustment  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  take  this  into  account  in  estimating  the 
result.  It  is  an  imaginary  case  that  you  put  to  us  ? — 
Yes, 

2295.  {Chainnan.)  You  mean  that  there  are  com- 
pensations. Would  you  mention  what  they  are  ? — 
Well,  if  wages  were  to  give  way. 

2296.  What  are  the  actual  compensations?— The 
articles  that  he  can  buy  cheaper  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  in  prices  in  England.  They  are  not  very 
material. 

2297.  If  prices  in  England  have  fallen  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  fall  in  cxclmnge,  the  disadvantage  to  the 
English  manufacturer  which  you  have  just  described 
to  us  would  vanish  ?  If  prices  in  England  fall  all 
round,  or  all  the  prices  which  the  manufacturer  was 
concerned  with  fell  to  the  same  extent  as  the  ex- 
change, he  would  not  be  worse  off  than  he  was  before. 
Tou  woulil  assent  to  that  ? — Yes,  if  it  could  be  carried 
oat  automatically.  In  fact,  that  would  be  practically 
putting  the  two  metals  on  which  prices  are  based  on 
the  same  level  all  over  the  world. 

2298.  Then  pi-actically  your  view  of  the  disadvan- 
tage to  the  English  manufacturer  which  results  from 
this  fall  in  prices  is  that  wages  in  England  do  not 
follow  at  once,  perhaps  do  not  follow  at  all,  the  down- 
ward course  of  other  prices  ? — Yes,  that  is  it.  Then  the 
practical  result,  you  know,  has  been  in  accordance  with 
these  views. 

2299.  You  do  not  deny,  do  you,  that  India  has 
certain  natural  advantages  which  would  have  produced 
a  great  growth  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  quite  apart 
from  the  fell  in  silver  ? — Yes.  This  is  taken  into 
account  here.  The  margin  in  the  first  estimate  is  3^<^. 
in  fkrour  of  the  Bombay  spinner,  against  which  the 
English  spinner  has  to  pay  his  charge  of  importing 
cotton  and  exporting  goods,  and  this  estimate  takes  |</. 
off  the  price,  but  die  price  remaining  would  still 
enable  the  competitor  from  England  to  compete  with 
the  Bombay  mills. 

2300.  Is  there  any  distinction  in  your  opinion 
between  the  case  of  the  cotton  manufacturer  in 
Bombay  and  the  wheat  grower  in  India  ? — 1  would 
prefer  taking  that  afterwards.  I  want  to  exhaust  this 
point  if  you  do  not  object.  I  have  here  a  table  of  the 
progress  of  the  Bombay  Mills. 

2301.  Perhaps  you  will  putthat  in  ? — ^Ye8,Iwillputit 
iD(Appeodiz  IX., Table  No.l).  I  will  just  state  roughly 
what  it  means,  llie  Bombay  mills  have  increased  since 
1877  from  41  to  95.  The  spindles  have  increased  from 
a  million  to  2,200,000  roughly,  and  the  looms  have  also 
doubled.  Now  as  to  the  effect  of  this  trade  upon  Lan- 
cashire. You  are  all  familiar,  from  Mr.  O'Conor's  state- 
ments, with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  exports  from  these 
mills.  They  were  started  with  the  object  of  manufec- 
taring  for  the  supply  of  India  itself.  That  was  the  first 
intention,  but  of  late  years  they  have  become  heavy 
exporters  of  yarns  to  China  and  Japan,  exporters  of 
goods  also  partly  to  these  markets  too,  but  to  other 
near  markets  as  well.  These  exports  are  indicated  in 
the  Indian  trade  returns  under  the  heading  "  Aden  " 
for  the  Persian  and  East  African  markets,  &ib.  The 
growth  of  the  trade  in  yams  from  the  table  I 
have  before  me  is  as  follows  (see  Table,  No.  2) : 
In  the  year  1876-77  the  exports  of  yam  from  India 
to  China,  Japan,  and  otBer  Small  markets,  were 
7,926,000  lbs.,  the  value  being  equal  to  367,803/. 
Last  year,  1885-86,  ending  3 1st  March,  which  is  the 
last  complete  year  I  have  in  the  Indian  statistics, 
gave  78,238,471  lbs.,  value  of  2,755,042/.,  and 
the  half  year  ending  30tli  September  last  shows 
47,922,360  lbs.    I  have  another  statement  here,  sup- 


plied to  me  by  a  friend,  which  shows  that  for  the  y,.. 

entire  year  ending  3l8t  December  last,  the  exports     R.  Barclay. 

amounted  to  nearly  100,000,000  lbs.    Now  that  trade  

has  all  grown  up  in  these  10  years.     Its  importance    H  ^eb.  1887. 

will  be  mitnifest  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  English 

exports  of  yarns  to  all  parts,  say  254,346,000  lbs.  for 
last  year.  The  latter  also  has  been  keeping  compara- 
tively stationary  while  the  former  has  been  advancing 
so  rapidly.     (See  Appendix  IX.,  Table  No.  5.) 

2302.  But  you  cannot  distinguish  in  the  causes  of 
that  progress  between  those  which  are  due  to  the 
natural  advantages  of  India  and  those  which  are  due 
to  the  fall  in  the  exchange  ? — Decidedly,  I  think  the 
progress  is  mainly  due  to  the  difference  in  silver. 
China  and  Japan  are  upon  the  same  basis  of  value, 
and  the  automatic  action  of  the  exchange  imme- 
diately turns  the  buyer  to  the  Bombay  market,  and  of 
course  when  trade  once  goes  away  it  is  gone.  You 
cannot  get  it  back.  You  require  a  big  inducement 
to  bring  it  back,  and  this  trade  that  we  had  in  20*8 
yarns  with  these  markets  is  actually  disappearing  from 
Lancashire. 

2303.  {Sir  T.  Farrer:)  Is  it  English  capital  that 
has  done  it  ? — Native  capital  and  English  capital; 
chiefly  native  capital  in  Bombay  ;  but  there  are  largo 
interests  in  Lancashire ;  and  I  would  warn  you  in 
connection  with  figures  which  appear  from  Bombay 
and  Manchester,  in  regard  to  this  trade,  that  vested 
interests  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  matter. 

2304.  (Chairman.)  There  are  certain  classes  of 
cotton  manufacture  in  which  India  cannot  compete  ? — 
Yes,  but  they  are  going  on  increasing  then-  power  to 
produce  finer  yarns.  The  trade  commenced  first  of 
all  with  coarse  yarns  and  coarse  goods. 

2305.  If  I  clearly  imderstood  your  account  of  the 
reasons  why  the  English  manufacturer  was  at  a  dis- 
advantage owing  to  the  fall  in  silver,  it  was  due  to  the 
fact  either  that  through  the  appreciation  of  gold  the 
English  manufacturer  was  now  paying  more  in  wages, 
or  if  gold  has  not  appreciated  but  silver  depreciated, 
that  the  Indian  manufacturer  was  paying  less  in 
wages.  That  was  your  account  of  the  reason  why 
the  English  manufacturer  was  at  a  disitdvantage  as 
compared  with  the  Indian  manufacturer,  was  it  not  ? 
— Yes ;  the  manufacturer  in  India  continues  to  pay 
the  fame  in  rupees.  I  think  a  cardinal  point  in  all 
this  examination  is  to  take  in  view  the  full  position 
that  silver  still  holds  in  the  world. 

2306.  Ye.s,  but  I  did  not  understand  how  the  fact 
that  India  is  getting  up  a  trade  with  silver-using 
countries  hears  upon  that  at  all.  You  seem  to  think 
that  the  fact  that  India  trades  with  other  countries 
using  the  same  currency  as  herself  puts  her  at  an 
advantage  as  compared  with  English  trade  with  those 
countries.  But  if  the  acrount  you  have  just  given  of 
the  reasons  why  the  English  manufacturer  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage is  correct,  I  do  not  see  how  that  has  any 
effect  ? — You  sec  the  force  it  has  exercised  in  ludia. 

2307.  I  perfectly  understand  why  the  Indian  manu- 
facturer is  at  an  advantage  as  compared  with  the 
English  manufacturer  in  any  and  every  market,  gold 
or  silver,  but  I  do  not  underst^md  from  your  explana- 
tion why  India  has  any  special  advantage  in  dealing 
with  a  silver-using  country  ? — Because  they  are  on  the 
same  basis.  China  and  Japan  are  silver-standard 
countries  like  India. 

2308.  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  on  your  theory  ? 
— Supposing  a  merchant  in  Japan  has  an  order  to  place. 
He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  from  India  and 
from  England.  A  decline  of  three  per  cent  in  silver 
takes  place.  His  silver  price  remains  the  same  in 
buying  from  Bombay,  and  he  must  pay  three  per  cent. 
more  in  silver  to  England  to  buy  these  same  yams. 

2309.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  It  is  conceded,  let  us  say, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  variation  between  gold  and 
silver  the  Bombay  manufacturer  gets  an  advantage 
over  the  English  manufacturer  in  Bombay  ? — Yes. 

2310.  It  is  conceded  that  he  obtains  an  advantage 
over  him  in  China.  ? — Yes. 

2311.  Docs  he  obtain  the  same  ad  vantage  over  him 
in  Australia  ? — I  will  answer  the  question  later.     But 
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jny.  ll>e  point  I  urge   now  is  that  it  is  silver-standard 

B.  Barclay,     countries  with  which  we  mostly  trade.    Three  quarters 

— —  of  our  trade  is  with  silver-standard  countries,  and 

n  Feb.  1887.    these  silver-standard  countries  have  an  advantage  from 

uniformity  of  standard  in  trading  with  Bombay  rather 

than  England. 

2312.  (.S'lV  John  Lubbock.)  You  suppose  that  a 
person  in  Japan  is  going  to  buy  a  certain  quantity 
of  cotton  goods,  and  he  has  his  option  of  purchasing 
either  in  England  or  in  India,  England  being  on  a  gold 
basis  and  India  on  a  silver  basis,  and  let  us  suppose 
for  the  moment  that  it  is  the  same  to  him  whether  he 
buys  from  the  one  or  the  other.  Well  then,  you  sup- 
po.'re  tlie  case  of  filver  fivUing  3  per  cent. ;  I  understand 
yo\i  to  arjiue  that  in  that  case  he  would  naturally  go 
and  buy  in  Bombay  ? — Yes. 

2313.  But  why  should  lie  fear  silver  falling? — 
Because  silver  i»  his  money.  He  knows  nothing  of 
gold.  These  Eastern  nations  knotv  nothing  of  gold. 
Silver  is  their  standard.  He  can  pay  with  silver  in 
Bombay.  100  dollars  of  silver  will  buy  his  yarn  from 
Bombay,  and  he  would  require  103  dollars  to  buy  the 
same  yarn  from  England. 

2314.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Unless  the  English  manu- 
facturer will  reduce  his  price  by  an  equivalent  amount? 
— Yes,  unless  the  English  manufacturer  reduces  his 
price.  It  does  not  tell  automatically  upon  the  English 
manufacturer  at  ail. 

2315.  (Sir  T.  Farrer)  The  reason  why  the  Bom- 
bay manufacturer  gets  an  advantage  over  the  gold- 
using  country  is  that  his  expenses  have  been  lower  or 
have  remained  the  same,  while  those  of  the  English 
manufuciurer  have  increased.  That  would  give  the 
Bombay  manufacturer  an  advantage  in  every  market, 
would  it  not? — Yes,  it  does. 

2316.  Then  ihero  is  the  further  question,  whether 
the  price  which  is  paid  for  the  article  is  affected  by 
the  change  between  silver  and  gold,  according  as  the 
])urchasc  is  made  in  a  silver  or  a  gold-using  country. 
That  is  an  entirely  different  point,  and  I  tlo  not  think 
we  have  had  any  answer  upon  that  point? — I  will 
answer  the  question  most  completely  now.  Certainly 
it  would,  just  as  it  does  in  wheat.  It  would  enable 
them  to  compete  in  gold-using  countries — in  every 
country. 

2317.  It  would  enable  them  to  compete,  but  that  is 
because  the  expenses  are  less  ? — ^Yes ;  and  there  is 
also  the  further  advantage  with  silver  countries  of 
uniformity  of  standard. 

2318.  (Mr.  Chamberlain^  There  is  another  point. 
An  Aastralian  has  got  5/.  in  gold  to  spend.  If  there 
is  a  fall  in  silver  he  can  buy  more  cotton  for  the  5/. 
than  before  the  fall.  He  cannot  buy  any  more  cotton 
in  England  than  before  the  fall.  The  iall  in  silver 
has  made  no  difference  to  the  price  of  cotton  in 
England,  consequently  the  Bombay  manufacturer  has 
an  advantage  in  gold-using  countries  as  well  as  in  any 
other,  if  there  is  a  fall  in  silver? — I  quite  assent 
to  that. 

2319.  (Mr.  Cohen.)  There  is  a  further  advantage 
it  seems  to  me  not  touched  upon,  and  that  is,  that  in 
trade  between  silver -using  countries  the  Bombay 
manufacturer  is  free<l  from  that  elemeut  of  uncertainty 
'igaiiist  which  the  English  manufacturer  has  to  protect 
himself  by  recourse  to  the  banks,  which  in  trans- 
actions caiTied  on  for  a  mere  margin  of  profit  is  an 
important  element.  The  interposition  of  banks 
cannot  be  done  for  nothing.  That  must  add  a  material 
element  to  the  cost  of  the  trade,  from  which  the  Bom- 
bay manufacturer  is  free  because  he  trades  in  his  own 
metal  ? — That  is  one  of  the  strongest  elements  of  all. 
I  say  also  that  the  trade  having  set  in  one  direction,  and 
being  upon  a  steady  basis,  it  goes  on  firmly;  the 
mere  fluctuations  from  silver  variations  puts  the 
English  manufacturer  out  of  count  to  a  large  extent. 
1  have  shown  you  the  enormous  advance  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  Bombay  mills  and  in  the  exports 
of  yarn  from  Bombay.  With  regard  to  our  own  yam 
trade,  I  have  run  out  from  the  English  Board  of  Trade 
returns  the  exports  of  yarn  to  China  and  Japan,  where 
yve  compete  with  tliese(see  Appendix  IX„ Table  No.  2). 


Well,  in  1876,  we  exported  of  yam  29,000,000  lbs, 
The  trade  has  varied;  in  1881,  47,000,000  lbs.;  in 
1882,  34,000,000 ;  and  gradually  coming  down  until 
last  year,  it  was  26,000,000  lbs.  This  is  alongside 
with  the  trade,  whicli  has  developed  from  7,000,000 
lbs.  to  about  100,000,000  lbs.,  from  Bombay  to  these 
markets.  Our  trade  with  these  markets  has  been 
gradually  falling. 

2320.  (Chairman.)  You  deduce  from  theee  figures 
that  practically  the  Indian  manuf<icturer  has  cut  us 
out  of  the  neutral  silver  markets  of  the  East  ? — Is 
cutting  us  out.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  from 
one  who  has  very  closely  studied  this  matter,  and 
he  is  perfectly  convinced  that  the  trade  in  20's  yarn, 
which  our  former  exports  to  China  and  Japan  con- 
sisted of  chiefly,  is  being  completely  annihilated.  lie 
uses  that  word.  If  our  Board  of  Trade  returns  had 
been  more  detailed,  it  could  have  been  brought  out 
that  the  keeping  up  of  the  figures  of  exports  of  yarns 
from  England  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  finer  counts  neutralising  the  loss  in  16/24's 
to  a  largo  extent.  I  have  a  list  here,  including 
345,000  spindles  formerly  employed  in  this  trade, 
giving  details  of  what  has  happened  to  the  various 
mills,  some  stopped,  gone  on  to  30's,  making  40'b,  &c. 
Wherever  there  has  been  capital,  of  course,  behind 
these  mills  they  have  endeavoured  to  adapt  themselves 
to  something  else  (see  Appendix  IX.,  Table  No.  6). 

2321.  How  is  that  list  of  mills  obtained;  was  it 
taken  at  random  ? — No,  I  have  got  every  name  con- 
nected with  the  trade,  and  I  have  had  the  memo- 
randum also  confirmed  by  very  careful  examination 
by  a  friend,  Mr.  Haworth,  a  great  authority  in  the 
yam  trade  in  Manchester. 

2322.  So  that  I  might  summarise  your  evidence 
as  regards  the  effect  on  the  Lancashire  trade  in  these 
silver-using  markets,  by  saying  that  for  the  coarser 
fabrics  Lancashire  is  entirely  driven  out  of  the  fichl  ? 
— I  would  not  s«y  entirely  driven  out,  but  is  being 
driven  out  in  these  near  markets  as  regards  coarse 
yxrns  and  coarse  goods. 

2322a.  And  so  far  as  she  keeps  her  place  at  all,  it  is 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  P — I  wouM 
rather  put  it  that  there  is  danger  to  Lancashire  from 
this  competition.  The  whole  cotton  trade  ci  India 
in  goods  is  still  a  small  thing  as  compared  with  the 
^eat  cotton  export  trade  of  England,  and  but  for 
the  exchange  difficulty  the  enterprise  of  Lancashire 
would  enable  her  to  hold  her  own  against  the  a<l- 
vaiitage  of  proximity.  I  have  seen  paragraphs  in  the 
newspapers  say  that  the  yarn  of  the  Bombay  mills 
was  preferred  in  China  and  Japan_owing  to  its  better 
quality.     That  is  a  great  fiction. 

2323.  Ha<)  Lancashire  been  entirely  struck  out  of 
the  Australian  market? — India  does  not,  I  lelicve, 
send  cotton  goods  there. 

2324.  Communication  is  as  easy  between  India  and 
Australia  as  between  India  and  Japan  ? — Yes.  There 
is  a  trade  in  jute  goods  from  Calcutta. 

2325.  Do  you  know  whether  the  cotton  goods 
which  are  in  request  in  Australia  belong  chiefly  to 
the  finer  kinds,  or  to  the  coarser? — I  have  no  special 
knowledge  of  Australian  markets. 

2326.  (Mr.  Hbuldsteortk.)  CH)tild  you  give  any 
opinion  as  to  South  America  ? — No  ;  there  is  no  com- 
petition there.  They  have  not  got  there  yet.  Then 
our  trade  also  in  goods  with  China  and  Japan, 
which  is  a  very  important  trade,  has  been  almost  a 
stationary  trade  the  last  10  years.  Of  course  it  is  a 
small  thing  yet  what  the  Bombay  mills  are  doing  iu 
goods  to  China  and  Japan,  as  compared  with  what 
they  are  doing  in  yams,  but  they  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  English  export  trade  from  England  to 
these  markets  was  in  the  year  1876  491,000,000 
yards,  and  last  year  it  was  490,000,000  yards.  It  is 
practically  a  stationary  trade;  we  have  not  incieased. 
(See  Appendix  IX.,  Table  No.  3.) 

2327.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  You  spoke  of  the  trade  of 
East  Africa.  How  far  down  does  that  go^to  Zan- 
zibar ? — There  are  no  data  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  which  cover  tb^se  countries,  except  in  a  rough 
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way ;  under  "  other  countries  "  the!  Board  of  Ti-ade 
returns  show  a  declining  trade  to  "  other  countries." 

2328.  I  meant  the  Bombay  trade.  You  spoke  of 
the  Bombay  trade  with  China,  Japan,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  Eust  Africa.  How  far  down  East  Africa 
did  you  go  ? — 1  simply  took  the  figures  as  given  in 
the  trade  returns  of  the  Indian  Government.  They 
simply  give  "  Eastern  Africa,"  along  with  other 
places  to  which  shipments  are  sent.  The  "  other 
countries"  in  our  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  a 
marked  falling  off,  and  that  is  accounted  for  by  the 
competition  of  India  in  these  markets,  I  quite  believe, 
both  in  goods  and  yarns.     In  goods  in  1883  they  took 

173,000,000  yards,  as  against  152,000,000  yards  last 
year.  In  yarns  ll,()00,OOOlbE.,as^n8t9,000,0001bs. 
(See  Appendix  IX.,  Table  No.  3.)  Then  one  other 
point.  There  are  a  great  many  rough  and  partial 
statements  made  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  tlie 
Lancashire  trade.  Of  course  as  to  figures,  if  you  take  a 
big  enough  average,  you  can  show  a  very  large  increase  ; 
our  trade  with  India  has  been  always  a  rapidly  increa.s- 
ing  trade,  but  the  last  six  years  it  was  almost  stationary, 
until  tho  last  six  months,  or  nine  months,  when  there 
has  been  a  rapid  increase.  (See  Table  No.  4  )  This 
increase  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  There  were . 
religious  restrictions  with  regard  to  marriages  pre- 
viously in  force,  and  those  no  doubt  helped  to  account 
for  tho  dulnft<s  of  the  previous  two  years.  Markets 
were  getting  bare,  and  an  increased  offtake  resulted 
when  these  restrictions  were  removed.  The  improve- 
ment in  exchange  al.'O  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  kept  business  rolling.  The  last  six  years  has 
seen  a  great  development  in  India  from  the  exten- 
sion of  railways,  and  an  increased  demand  for  cotton 
goods  was  to  be  expected  from  this. 

2329.  Are  you  talking  of  the  whole  cotton  in- 
dustry ? — I  am  referring  both  to  Indi.v  and  the  whole 
cotton  industry.  I  have  got  a  statement  here  of  the 
latter  shoeing  that  from  I860  to  1860  there  was  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  yarns  and  104  per  cent. 
in  goods,  the  values  corresponding  nearly  to  the  same 
figures.  In  1870  there  was  a  slight  decline  in  yarns, 
and  an  increase  of  17  per  cent,  in  goods,  and  then  the 
next  period  up  to  1880  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in 
yarns,  and  38  per  cent,  in  goods.  (See  Appendix  IX., 
Table  No.  5.) 

2330.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  In  quantity  ? — In  quantity. 
However,  the  most  important  point  of  all  is  that  the 
spindles  in  Lancashire,  in  place  of  increasing  during 
tho  last  three  years,  have  decreased.  We  hear,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  about  tlie  new  mills  and  their 
increase,  but  people  do  not  bear  in  mind  that  these 
are  simply  taking  the  place  of  older  mills.  Since 
1884  there  is  300,000  of  an  increase  in  the  Oldham 
district,  but  600,000  of  a''  decrease  elsewhere,  being 
old  spindles  burned  or  broken  np. 

2331.  {Mr.  Chamberlain.)  Has  not  the  production 
per  spindle  greatly  increased  ? — Yes,  but  not  over 
that  short  time.  The  increased  production  of  spindles 
has  been  going  on  over  a  longer  time.  That  is  not 
a  matter  of  the  last  year  only,  but  for  many  years. 

2332.  {Mr.  Houldsworth.)  What  is  your  authority 
for  the  statement  ? — Ellison's  annual  review.  The 
figure.-i  also  show  the  progress  in  other  places;  they 

•    are  as  follows : — 

Estimate  of  the  number  of  spindles  in  Europe, 
America,  and  India : — 


1886. 
Great  Britain  42,700,000 
CoDtioent  -  -  22,900,000 
United  States    13,850,000 
£ast  Indies    -    2,100,000 

1885. 

43,000,000 

22,750,000 

13,250,000 

2,000,000 

81,000,000 

1884. 

43,000,000 

22,650,000 

13,200,000 

1,950,000 

1888. 

42,000,000 

22,500.000 

18,660,000 

1,700,000 

80,350,000 

80,800,000 

73,860,000 

2333.  {Chairman.)  The  oscillations  of  the  trade  go, 
broadly  speaking,  with  the  phenomenon  known  as 
general  depression  of  trade.  The  Lancashire  pro- 
duction ceased  to  increase  to  the  same  extent  an 
before,  just  when  every  other  industry  was  depressed 
and  has  begun  to  revive  now  that  other  industries 
are  revjving  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  4oubt  that  tlje  con- 


stant decline  in  prices  of  everything  connected,  with 
the  cost  of  a  mill  led  very  largely  to  the  building  of 
new  mills.  Promoters  found  room  for  promoting  a 
company  because  they  could  produce  at  a  less  price 
per  spindle,  and  cut  in.  I  have  no  doubt  the  very 
fact  of  prices  always  falling,  for  a  while  at  all  events, 
tended  to  increase  the  competition  from  the  new 
mills. 

2334.  That  woiJd  depend,  would  it  not,  on  whether 
the  price  of  building  a  mill  fell  more  than  the  price 
of  the  cotton  which  was  produced  by  the  mill.  If 
speculators  knew  that  any  advantage  which  they 
might  get  from  the  cheapness  of  building  the  mill 
was  more  than  compensntt^d  for  by  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  the  cotton  which  that  mill  was  to  produce, 
they  would  not  be  more  disposed  to  invest  their 
money  in  that  way  than  they  were  before  ? — If  there 
was  a  certain  mill  making  five  per  cent  profit,  and 
the  spindles  cost  25s.,  well,  if  a  uew  mill  can  bo  put 
up  with  a  smaller  capital,  say  at  a  cost  of  22s.,  there  is 
a  motive  to  go  into  the  trade  on  the  part  of  promoters. 
The  extension  of  the  trade  has  been  very  much  owing 
to  the  Limited  Liability  Act  giving  promoters,  who 
have  no  interest  in  the  trade,  enormous  power.  I 
have  gut  here  a  list  of  the  Oldham  mills.  It  shows 
that  out  of  80  mills  I  think  over  60  are  at  a  discount. 
There  is  very  few  at  a  premium,  and  a  few  at  par. 
The  great  bulk  are  at  a  very  heavy  discount  per 
share.     {See  Appendix  IX.,  Table  No.  7.) 

2335.  Turning  now  to  the  question  of  the  effect 
upon  the  export  of  wheat,  may  I  ask  you  whether  the 
nature  of  the  stimulus  given  to  the  Indian  wheat  trade 
by  the  fall  in  silver  differs  in  any  respect  from  the 
stimulus  given  to  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Bom- 
bay ? — It  is  practically  the  same,  but  still  I  do  not 
regard  the  stimulation  from  exchange  as  such  an 
important  factor  in  the  case  of  wheat  as  the  enormous 
power  of  laying  down  wheat  at  the  ports  which  the 
railways  have  given.  I  have  examined  very  carefully 
a  pamphlet  published  three  years  ago,  in  which,  on  tho 
basis  of  Is.  8<2.  exchange,  the  writer.  Major  Conway 
Giordon,  showed  that  India  would  be  able  to  compete 
with  America.  There  has  been  a  very  large  develop- 
ment, as  you  are  aware,  of  railways  in  India,  and  the 
power  which  this  development  has  given  has  been 
very  great. 

2336.  Yes,  we  have  that  in  evidence  from  other 
sources.  Do  you  adopt  the  opinion  that  every  fall  of 
\d,  in  the  exchange  me.ms  Is.  Qd.  per  quarter  in  the 
price  at  which  Indian  wheat  can  be  laid  down  in 
England  ?— Yes. 

2337.  Could  you  explain  exactly  the  mode  in  which 
the  fall  in  the  exchange  produces  that  result  ? — I  have 
told  you  the  difSculty  with  which  prices  of  goods  are 
advanced  in  India.  The  adjustment  of  prices  of  produce 
in  England,  on  the  basis  of  foreign  cost,  takes  a  difFerent 
course  from  what  we  have  seen  is  the  case  with  goods. 
In  the  one  it  is  slow  and  difficult.  In  the  other  it  is 
automatic  and  immediate.  In  the  case  of  produce,  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  simply  an  element  of  cost,  and  the 
merchant  in  India,  wheu  he  finds  that  be  could  sell  his 
bills  at  a  fraction  lower,  without  seeking  for  any  re- 
duction in  the  rupee  price  of  the  grain,  at  once  tele- 
graphs an  offer  of  a  cargo  or  cargoes  at  something 
under  last  price,  and  immediately  secures  a  sale.  India 
in  this  way  dictates  the  price  of  wheat,  and,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  every  fall  of  1  d.  in  exchange  means 
Is.  Qd.  per  quaru3r  in  tlie  price  at  which  Indian 
wheat  can  be  laid  down  in  England.  I  will  not  follow 
this  aspect  of  the  question  further,  my  chief  object 
being  to  point  out  the  distinction  that  must  be 
observed  in  the  slowness  and  diificulty  with  which 
Eastern  markets  respond  to  enhancement  of  rupee 
prices  necessary  from  exchange  differences  in  the  case 
of  English  goods,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
exchange  differences  tell  in  the  case  of  prices  of 
Indian  produce  in  England.  Both  are  due  to  the 
comparative  immobility  of  silver  valuations  which  I 
have  pointed  out.  In  the  one  case  silver,  in  a  sen.<c, 
disowns  gold  valuations  as  a  controlling  element.  In 
fhe  other,  silver  valuations  remaining  the  same  iq  the 
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East,  the  altered  relation  of  silver  to  gold  in  Europe 
must  immediately  affect  the  prices  of  Indian  produce 
there. 

2338.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  if  exchange  ."ud- 
denly  began  to  go  the  other  way,  and  (i-om  1«.  ltd.  rose 
to  2s.,  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  fallen  from 
2».  to  1j».  6d.,  the  Indian  manufacturer  would  not 
lose  with  the  same  rapidity  and  certainty  that  the 
English  manufacturer  now  loses  ? — He  would  be  »t  a 
disadvantage.  Of  course  with  a  rise  in  exchange  it 
is  automatic  to  the  seller  here  too,  and  we  find  the 
experience  of  Manchester  in  the  last  six  mouths  de- 
monstrates that  most  completely.  The  thing  has  been 
divided.  Manchester  is  getting  a  portion  of  the  im- 
provement of  exchange ;  Bombay  gets  the  most  of  it. 
The  manufacturer  here  knows  that  he  can  sell  elieaper 
in  rupees,  and  offers  goods,  and  the  Bombay  dealer  or 
the  Calcutta  dealer  buys  at  lower  rupee  prices,  which 
still  mean  higher  prices  in  English  values. 

2339.  So  that  really  there  is  no  distinction  between 
the  two  countries  in  that  respect  ? — ^Yes,  but  the  great 
thing  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  the  fall  in  price 
breaks  down  our  English  values  of  wheat.  It  has 
done  BO. 

2340.  And  a  rise  in  the  exchange  would  stop  it  ? — 
Yes,  of  course.  America  is  looking  on  watching  the 
course  of  exchange,  and  it  is  simply  the  low  price  of 
Indian  wheat  that  keeps  down  the  price  of  American 
wheat. 

2341.  (Mr.  Birch.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  propor- 
tion of  the  total  imports  Indian  wheat  represents  in 
this  market,  because  that  is  the  question  if  she  is  to 
compete  with  other  countries  ?  Is  it  not  tlie  fact 
that  out  of  81,000,000  cwts.  India  only  sends 
12,000,000  cwts.,  while  Russia,  with  paper  money, 
has  the  same  amount? — It  is  the  immediate  action  of 
the  exchange  ;  it  is  automatic ;  it  brings  down  the 
price  of  wheat.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  moment 
a  fall  in  exchange  takes  place,  while  there  is  no  change 
in  the  value  of  the  article  in  India,  the  merchant  can 
at  once  offer  cheaper  in  England. 

2342.  The  exchange  was  1«.  7.89rf.  in  1881,  the  price 
was  then  45.4*. ;  in  1884  it  was  1«.  7.30rf.,  a  fall  of 
2  per  cent,  in  the  exchange,  and  the  wheat  was  35.8«. ; 
so  that  there  is  a  tlifference  of  22^  per  cent,  against  2. 
Under  these  circumstances,  can  you  say  it  dictates  the 
market  price  ? — No. 

2343.  (Chairman.)  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  source  of 
supply,  though  comparatively  insignificant,  if  cheaper 
than  any  other  source,  may  rule  prices  up  to  a  certain 
point  ? — Yes.  The  power  of  India  to  give  wheat  also 
is  enormous.  It  is  only,  you  may  say,  partially 
tapped.  I  believe  that  India  will  always  go  on  pro- 
ducing wheat,  even  though  exchange  were  to  advance 
to  the  old  point.  I  am  perfectly  sure  in  my  own  mind 
about  that. 

2344.  (Jifr.  Barbour.)  Is  not  an  additional  or  extra 
supply  of  an  article  of  food  generally  believed  to 
have  a  more  than  proportionate  effect  on  the  price  ? — 
Possibly. 

2345.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  When  you  speak  of 
fluctuations  in  exchange,  you  mean  practically  fluctu- 
ations in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  ? — Yes. 

2346.  You  are  aware  that  we  arc  deputed  to  enquire 
whether  those  changes  are  due  to  the  depreciation  of 
silver  or  to  the  appreciation  of  gold,  or  to  both  those 
causes.  I  gather  that  your  opinion  is  that  it  is  due  to 
the  appreciation  of  gold  ? — Yes.  But  I  attach  more 
importance  to  the  collision  of  the  two  valuations.  It 
is  the  lower  valuations  of  silver  countries  as  rendered 
in  sterling  that  have  dragged  down  our  prices  in  gold. 

2347.  If  the  price  of  silver  is  lower  with  reference 
to  gold,  it  follows,  does  it  not,  that  either  the  silver 
must  have  fallen  or  the  gold  must  have  risen  ? — Yes. 

2348.  Well,  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  you 
cojisidered  that  it  was  the  gold  that  had  risen  ? — Yes, 
gold  prices  have  fallen. 

2349.  Then  I  may  take  it  tliat  your  opinion  is  that 
the  change  has  been  due  to  the  appreciation  of  gold  ? 
— Yes.  The  scarcity  of  gold  and  the  collision  of  the 
two  valuations  have  driven  down  the   prices.     For 


instance,  I  do  not  think  that  the  restoration  of  ex- 
change would  raise  prices  all  rouud  in  relation  to  the 
difference. 

2350.  Leave  excliange  aside  for  the  present.  There 
ha-?  been  a  changs  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver.  Silver  is  not  worth  so  much  in  reiatiou  to 
gold? — Yes. 

2351.  That  must  either  be  because  gold  has  risen  in 
relation  t<i  silver,  or  silver  has  fallen  in  relation  to 
gold  ? — ^1  believe  it  is  gold  that  has  risen  in  relation 
to  silver. 

2352.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  why  the 
gold  has  risen.  Your  opinion  is  that  it  has  risen 
not  so  much  from  actual  scarcity,  or  from  increased 
demand,  as  from  the  conflict  of  the  two  valuations 
and  from  the  discredit  thrown  on  silver  in  Europe, 
leading  European  nations  to  look  to  gold  only  as  the 
basil  o(  their  reserves.  Do  you  mean  that  there  has 
been  a  greater  demand  for  gold  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  the  gold  currency  in  European  countries  ? 
— The  countries  have  had  to  look  to  gold  for  the 
reserves  chiefly;  and  there  is  an  uneasy  feeling  in 
England  that  the  reserve  is  too  small. 

2353.  Then  I  gather  that  your  opinion  is  that  the 
appreciation  of  gold  has  arisen  from  the  increase  of 

demand,  and  not  from  the  diminution  of  supply  ? 

Yes. 

2354.  And  you  consider  that  that  change  has  been 
injurious  to  commerce  ? — Very  much  so. 

2355.  Then  we  are  to  enquire  whether  it  is  possible 
to  suggest  any  remedies  within  the  power  of  the 
legislature  or  the  Government.  Are  you  prepared  to 
suggest  to  the  Commission  any  definite  remedy  ? — I 
am  thoroughly  of  the  belief  that  an  international 
arrangement,  fixing  the  ratio  between  the  two  metals, 
would  be  the  best. 

2356.  And  what  ratio  would  you  adopt  ? — As  a 
bi-metallist,  I  am  not  bound  to  any  ratio,  but  I  believe 
that  practically  we  would  come  to  15^  to  1.  Onco 
remove  all  fear  of  further  demonetisation  of  silver  the 
price  would  gradually  and  permanently  improve,  and 
if  European  opinion  pronounced  itself  in  favour  of  an 
international  arrangement,  it  is  likely  that  before  it 
was  consummated  the  actual  ratio  current  might  not 
be  very  far  from  the  old  type. 

2357.  You  stated  in  your  evidence,  if  I  understood 
you  correctly,  that  a  &11  in  silver  would  lead  a  Japanese 
purchaser  to  buy  in  Bombay  rather  than  in  England  ? 
— ^Yes. 

2358.  Now  supposing  he  has  1,000  dollars,  and  he 
is  going  to  invest  that  in  cotton,  and  silver  falls  3  per 
cent.,  of  course  in  England  he  would  get  3  per  cent, 
less  than  before,  because  the  silver  has  fallen  3  per 
cent.  ? — Y'es. 

2359.  And  if  it  has  fallen  3  per  cent,  in  Bombay, 
would  he  not  also  get  8  per  cent,  less? — It  never 
falls  at  all.  The  Japanese  takes  silver  to  Bombay  as 
against  silver  prices,  which  are  not  immediately 
affected.  He  sends  his  silver  to  England  as  against 
gold  prices,  which  are  automatically  affected  in  rela- 
tion to  silver  by  a  fall  in  exchange. 

2360.  Yon  mean  to  say  that  if  stiver  falls  in  England 
and  not  in  Bombay,  then  it  would  lead  to  his  purchas- 
ing in  Bombay  rather  than  in  England  ? — Yes,  it  does 
not  fall  in  Bombay ;  it  is  money. 

2361.  Exactly  ;  but  if  it  fell  everywhere,  it  would 
not  give  him  any  advantage  in  buying  in  Bombay  ? — 
It  is  the  money  of  India ;  it  does  not  fall. 

2362.  If  he  has  got  silver  and  wants  to  change 
that  into  cotton,  and  the  silver  falls  in  England  and 
not  in  India,  then  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  buy  in  the 
market  where  silver  has  not  fallen  rather  than  the 
market  where  silver  has  fallen  ? — Yes. 

2363.  Now  you  say  that  the  power  of  silver-money 
has  not  been  altered  over  the  vast  area  of  the  East, 
and  you  refer  to  the  table  which  has  been  put  in  by 
Mr.  Barbour,  and  which  shows  that  the  fluctuations 
of  silver  have  followed  approximately  the  fluctuations 
in  general  prices  ? — Yes. 

2364.  Therefore,  if  silver  has  fallen  20  per  cent., 
and  general  prices  have  fallen  20  per  cent,  in  India, 
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there  wonid  have  been  no  alteration  of  price  reckoned 
in  silver  ? — No. 

2365.  Therefore,  all  that  jou  mean  to  say  is  that 
practically  silver  has  followed  the  general  course  of 
prices  ? — Exactly.  Of  course  I  am  taking  the  Indian 
standpoint  of  silver. 

2366.  Then  in  real  truth  silver  has  followed  the  same 
course  in  the  East  that  it  has  in  England.  It  has 
fallen  20  per  cent,  in  relation  to  gold,  but  maintained 
the  game  valuation  in  relation  to  other  commodities  ? — 
Silver  and  commodities  go  together;  gold  takes  a 
different  line. 

2367.  Quite  so,  and  that  has  been  the  same  in 
England  and  in  Europe  as  it  has  been  in  the  East  ? — 
Bat  then,  of  course,  the  money  there  is  silver,  and 
they  do  not  know.  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out 
is  that  these  Eastern  nations  know  nothing  of  this  gold 
question  at  all ;  they  are  based  upon  silver.  They 
receive  silver,  and  they  pay  it  away.  In  internal 
trade  they  never  come  to  the  touch  point,  as  it  were,  to 
determine  the  value  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold. 

2368.  But  still,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  the 
actual  fluctuations  have  been  in  the  East  as  in  the 
West  ? — Oh,  yes,  in  relation  to  gold.  The  object  of 
my  illustration  was  to'show  the  immediate  effect  when 
a  fall  in  silver  takes  place  in  diverting  the  trade  of 
the  Japanese  to  Bombay  in  place  of  England.  Of 
course  adjustments  to  a  Ifuge  extent  come  into  play, 
as  I  have  already  said,  but  in  the  meantime  he  has 
found  a  new  source  of  supply  where  his  silver  money 
will  be  no  difiScnlty  to  him. 

2369.  Then  you  said  that  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  Manchester  market  can  testify  that  business  there 
is  always  checked  when  a  fall  in  silver  takes  place. 
The  fact  is  that  the  exports  to  India  are  checked, 
the  imports  from  India  are  encouraged.  When  you 
speak  of  their  business  being  checked,  you  mean  their 
import  A-om  England  to  India  is  checked  ? — Tes,  until 
prices  adjust  themselves. 

2370.  And,  conversely,  imports  from  India  into 
^England  are  encouraged  ? — Yes. 

2371.  Then  you  said  India  dictates  the  price  of 
wheat.  Do  you  consider  that  the  12,000,000  cwts. 
supplied  from  India  to  our  market  here  affect  the  price 
of  wheat  more  than  any  other  12,000,000  cwts.  ? — 
I  believe  that  the  Indian  exports  have  affected  the 
market  very  materially. 

2372.  No  doubt  you  cannot  import  12,000,000  cwts. 
of  wheat  without  affecting  the  market,  but  do  you 
consider  that  these  12,000,000  cwts.  dictate  the 
price  in  any  sense  other  than  that  in  which  any  other 
12,000,000  cwts.  would  dictate  the  price  ?— In  the 
sense  in  which  the  thing  is  dictatorial  it  is  a  change, 
arising  from  a  change  of  silver.  Of  course  there  is 
always  a  keenness  to  sell  and  a  difficulty  to  get  the 
price  and  competitors  in  selling  use  everything  that 
comes  in  their  way.  The  Indian  importer  has  an  ad- 
vantage, you  may  say,  in  the  lower  price  of  wheat 
from  a  fall  in  exchange,  and  he  rushes  into  the  market 
to  secure  a  sale,  and  tliat  brings  down  prices. 

2373.  (Mr.  Houldsworth.)  With  regard  to  the 
checking  of  business,  you  said  it  was  checked  until 
prices  had  adjusted  themselves.  Does  not  that  ad- 
justment of  prices  pretty  fairly  follow  the  exchange  ? — 
With  a  fall  in  exchange  in  a  foreign  market,  prices  are 
not  affected  by  mere  speculation  as  to  what  will  happen. 
I  have  been  conducting  a  house  abroad,  and  I  know 
the  difficulty  of  getting  prices  up  when  changes  of 
values  take  place,  and  you  cannot  as  a  rule  act  very 
much  upon  mere  speculation  upon  foreign  dealers. 
It  is  only  if  they  see  a  scarcity  going  to  ensue  that 
they  will  pay  higher  prices. 

2374.  Is  the  disturbance  greater  from  exchange 
before  prices  adjust  themselves  than  from  any  other 
cause  which  disturbs  a  market  ?  For  instance,  cotton 
famine,  a  rise  in  cotton,  all  those  disturb  the  prices, 
and  the  prices  are  supposed  to  adjust  themselves.  Is 
a  disturbance  caused  by  a  fall  in  the  exchange  or  a 
rise  in  the  exchange  different  in  character  or  in  degree 
from  such  a  disturbance  as  may  arise  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  ? — It  is  one  that  has  come  upon  the 


market  more  frequently.    It  is  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  causes  of  variation. 

2375.  But  is  there  any  cause  for  there  being  a  longer 
time  before  prices  adjust  themselves  ? — The  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bomb^  dealer,  as  it  were,  sinks  in 
value. 

2376.  Docs  it  take  a  longer  time  to  adjust  than  if 
cotton  suddenly  rose  or  suddenly  fell  ? — Of  course, 
it  is  practically  of  the  same  nature  in  being  a  dis- 
turbance. 

2377.  All  that  you  would  say  is  that  it  is  another 
cause  of  disturbance? — Another  cause  of  disturbance. 

2378.  And  that  it  acts  and  follows  the  same  laws  as 
other  causes  of  disturbance  ? — ^Yes,  but  your  know- 
ledge of  the  Manchester  market  must  have  shown  you 
that  it  is  continually  watched.  It  affects  the  market 
from  day  to  day. 

2379.  Just  as  the  price  of  cotton  is  watched  ? 
—Tes. 

2380.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  Would  you  be  very  much 
against  the  expediency  of  introducing  a  gold  standard 
into  India  ? — Very  much. 

2381.  Would  you  give  the  Commission  shortly 
what  the  objections  to  an  introduction  of  a  gojd  stan- 
dard into  India  would  be  ? — First  of  all  the  drain  on 
the  supplies  of  gold  would  have  a  great  effect  upon 
Europe  ;  then  again  I  think  it  could  not  be  carrieil 
out,  it  would  be  ineffectual ;  it  would  land  India,  I 
believe,  in  a  double  currency.  It  would  of  course  bo 
effective  between  traders  at  the  ports,  but  as  regards 
the  internal  trade  of  India,  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
touch  it  at  all.  If  it  did  touch  it,  it  would  simply  lead 
to  a  double  and  a  confusing  standard.  And  then  again 
there  is  further  the  competition  between  India  and 
China,  which  would  be  affected.  India  would  be  dis- 
advantaged. China,  remaining  on  the  silver  standard, 
would  compete  more  successfully  with  India  in  tea 
and  other  things. 

2382.  Then  you  said  that  there  would  be  a  greater 
drain  of  gold  irom  Europe  to  India  if  a  gold  standard 
weie  introduced.  Would  not  the  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard  bring  out  in  part  at  least,  the  large  hoards  of 
gold  that  are  already  in  India? — It  might  to  some 
extent. 

2383.  Gold  was  the  standard  of  value,  I  believe,  in 
India  till  1835,  T?as  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was 
really  the  standard  over  India. 

2384.  Can  you  say  what  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
single  silver  standard  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with 
that ;  I  cannot  go  into  details. 

2385.  You  said  just  now  that  a  gold  standard  could 
not  be  introduced  because  it  would  be  inconvenient 
in  a  silver-using  country,  but  might  not  a  gold  stan- 
dard be  introduced  with  a  fiduciary  issue  of  notes  as 
at  present,  and  be  the  foundation  of  the  currency 
system  of  India,  rupees  circulating  as  tokens  to  the 
extent  of  50  rupees  or  so? — That  would  be  simply 
bimetallism,  and  of  a  bad  kind. 

2386.  No,  because  the  legal  tender  of  the  token 
coinage  would  be  restricted  ? — I  think  it  would  be. 

2387.  I  think  you  said  that  if  the  price  of  silver 
went  back  to  42rf.,  with  a  dark  abyss  of  further  pro- 
bable fall  again  before  it,  not  only  Lancashire,  but  the 
whole  country  would  be  plunged  into  as  deep  or  deeper 
suffering  than  ever.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  bay 
that,  when  silver  fell  to  42(/.  a  short  time  ago,  and 
very  suddenly,  the  country  was  plunged  into  deep 
suffering? — Perhaps  the  language  was  too  strong,  but 
no  doubt  the  state  of  things  in  Lancashire  in  the 
middle  of  last  year  was  very  bad  indeed.  We  were 
on  the  ^ve  of  strikes  against  proposed  redaction  of 
wages. 

2388.  And  you  attribute  that  to  the  fall  in  silver  ? — 
Tes. 

2389.  You  are  aware  that  in  April  1878  the  United 
States  passed  the  Bland  Act,  as  it  is  called,  for  the 
remonetisation  of  the  silver  dollar.  Can  you  tell  the 
Oommissiou  what  the  price  of  silver  was  ? — The  price 
of  silver  then  was  54^!^.  per  ounce  in  the  London 
market. 

2390.  Now  the  price  of  silver  is  something  like 
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^f"-  ATd.  per  ounce,  is  it  not,  in  the  London  market,  that 

Ji.  BareJay.     j^^  y^  ^  ^^^^  cheaper  than  it  was  in  1878  ?— Yes. 
11  Fub  1887.        2391.  Has  not  the  result  of  the  Bland  Act  been 

[ '    that    America    has  coined   very   nearly  5,000,000/. 

sterling  of  silver  every  year  since  that  time  ? — ^Yes. 

3392.  Therefore  is  it  consonant  with  the  facts  to 
say  that  steps  to  be  taken  on  the  part  of  America  and 
France  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  a  further  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  silver  ? — There  vrould  be  so  much 
silver  thrown  upon  the  English  market.  The  mere 
face  of  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  Bill  being  talked  of  a 
year  ago  had  that  effect. 

2393.  But  if,  notwithstanding  that  5,000,000/.  a 
year  was  taken  out  of  the  stock  of  silver  in  the  world 
and  coined,  and  has  had  no  effect  in  stopping  the  fall, 
does  it  not  show  that  the  action  of  governments  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  matter? — No;  I  take  a 
different  view  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  price  of 
silver,  the  facts  are  these : — In  the  year  1876  silver 
touched  Aid.,  and  it  was  the  discussions  in  America, 
leading  ultimately  to  the  pnssing  of  the  Bland  Bill, 
that  mainly  led  to  the  improvement  that  set  in  after 
August  1876.  But  when  I  say  a  further  fall  disor- 
ganises trade,  it  is  not  this  or  that  point  of  silver  that 
I  have  in  view.  The  present  rise  in  silver  has  led  to 
a  slight  fall  of  rupee  prices  in  India.  If  silver  were 
to  go  back  again  to  42</.,  the  dealers  would  not  pay 
the  difference  ;  in  fact,  we  would  have  a  difficulty  to 
get  up  the  prices  to  what  they  were  when  silver  was 
down  at  42</.  It  is  the  friction  of  the  two  valuations 
in  these  violent  oscillations  that  brings  down  prices. 

2394.  According  to  that  reasoning,  would  not  a  rise 
in  the  market  price  of  silver  also  have  a  bad  effect  on 
trade.' — No,  it  has  not  had  this  effect  j  the  injurious 
effect  will  come  if  it  falls  back  again.  We  find  nobody 
suffering  from  a  rise  just  now  to  any  material  extent. 
The  advantages  arc  all  in  favour  of  traders. 

2395.  {Sir  T.  Fairer.)  I  gather  from  your  evidence 
generally  that  you  think  the  effect  of  the  full  An  silver, 
or  of  the  rise  in  gi>ld,  is  to  check  exports  from  England 
to  India,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2396.  And  to  stimulate  imports  from  India  into 
England  on  the  whole.  Have  you  looked  at  the 
figures  for  the  last  10  years  ? — Yes. 

2397.  Do  you  find  that  the  exports  from  England 
to  India  have  been  checked,  and  that  the  impoits 
from  India  into  England  have  been  stimulated?  Is 
it  not  the  fact,  if  you  look  at  the  increase  of  the  two 
trades,  that  there  is  not  much  difference  ? — Yes. 

2398.  Well,  would  not  you  have  expected,  if  the 
fall  of  exchange  was  to  have  this  very  great  influence 
which  it  is  said  to  hare,  that  you  would  have  seen  it 
in  the  general  statistics  ? — The  position  Vthich  I  take 
in  regard  to  India  is  this :  India  has  certainly  ad- 
vanced very  materially  in  recent  years,  but  I  believe 
it  should  have  advanced  very  much  more  from  the 
developfbent  of  railways  that  has  taken  place. 

2399.  I  quite  agree  with  you  about  the  advantage 
of  railways  and  the  advance  India  has  made,  but  I 
was  speaking  of  the  relative  increase  of  exports  and 
imports,  and  I  can  find  in  the  general  figures  no  con- 
firmation of  the  theory  that  the  fall  of  exchange  has 
checked  exports  from  England  to  India,  or  stimulated 
imports  from  India  to  England,  whether  you  follow 
the  general  figures  from  year  to  year,  or  take  the 
figures  month  by  month  as  the  falls  in  exchange 
occurred  ? — 1  believe  that  our  exports  from  India  have 
been  stimulated,  and  that  our  exports  to  India  have 
been  checked,  not  absolutely,  but  relatively. 

2400.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  that  in  the  general 
figures  given  in  the  statistical  returns  ? — Yes,  I  think 
there  is.  We  have  not  made  the  progress  we  should 
have  made. 

2401.  But  I  am  talking  of  die  relative  increases, 
imports  and  exports  of  merchandise,  exclusive  of  trea- 
sure, and  T  take  the  imports  of  merchandise  in  the 
years  in  which  the  fall  of  exchange  has  occurred. 
The  great  fall  of  exchange  has  taken  place  since  the 
year  1875-76 ;  taking  the  five  years  immediately  be- 
fore that,  and  the  two  subsequent  quinquennial  periods, 
the  average   imports  into   India  were  32,000,000/., 


37,000,000/.,  and  50,000,000/.  Then  the  exports  were 
67,000,000/.,  62,000,000/.  and  82,000,000/.;  so  that 
really  there  is  very  little  difference,  or  what  difference 
there  is  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  imports  into  India ; 
and  if  you  take  the  figures  of  the  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  only,  you  will  find  that  they  come  to 
the  same  thing?— This  is  the  position  I  take  with 
regard  to  India,  that  India  has  progressed.  I  have 
not  followed  out  the  figures  you  speak  of,  but  I  have 
taken  other  data,  and  I  believe  the  growth  of  the 
Indian  trade  would  have  been  very  much  greater  on 
the  old  ratio  than  it  has  been.  On  a  higher  basis  she 
would  have  got  more  rupees  for  her  produce,  and 
though  she  would  have  had  to  pay  more  for  imports, 
yet  from  the  fact  that  her  exports  of  merchandise  arc 
always  much  greater  than  her  imports  of  merchandise, 
the  gain  in  rupees  would  have  been  greater  than  the 
loss,  leaving  a  larger  balance  available  for  spending  on 
imports. 

2402.  Then  supposing  there  is  an  undoubted  di- 
vergence of  value  between  gold  and  silver.  Well,  that 
must  have  arisen  either  from  the  gold  having  risen  in 
value  or  silver  having  fallen  in  value.  I  think  it  is 
rather  your  opinion  iliat  gold  has  risen  ? — Gold  has 
risen. 

2403.  Supposing  that  this  divergence  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  gold  has  appreciated,  I  want  to  know 
exactly  how  that  appreciation  of  gold  and  the  altera- 
tion in  exchange  in  consequence  affects  imports  and 
exports.  Take  the  English  merchant  who  wants  to 
buy  wheat  in  India.  Gold  has  risen,  consequently 
more  rupees  have  to  be  given  for  a  sovereign.  I  want 
you  to  explain  to  me  exactly  how  it  is  that  under  those 
circumstances  the  alteration  affects  him  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  bis  business  at  a  greater 
profit? — The  sovereign  can  buy  so  many  more  rupees, 
and  then  the  rui)eea  can  buy  the  same  quantity  of 
crops. 

2404.  But  is  not  the  sovereign  worth  so  much 
before  the  merchant  in  England  begins  to  buy  rupees 
with  it,  and  so  much  more  when  he  gets  it  back,  after 
having  bought  his  corn  in  India  and  sold  it  in  Eng- 
land ? — That  scarcely  enters  into  the  matter  of  com- 
petition. The  simple  fact  is  that  grain  is  selling  at  a 
certain  price  in  India,  and  the  Indian  knows  nothing 
of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  gold. 
He  simply  has  to  sell  his  article,  which  he  sells  at  the 
same  price  which  he  did  formerly,  and  you  can  buy 
with  the  gold  sovereign  more  of  the  rupees  which  he 
wants  to  get  paid  him. 

2405.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  business 
of  buying  wheat  in  India  and  importing  it  into  this 
country  is  carried  on  principally  from  England,  and 
by  capitalists  from  England  ? — Yes. 

2406.  They  have  to  give  a  certain  quantity  of  gold, 
and  they  buy  rupees  with  it.  With  those  rupees  they 
buy  wheat,  and  they  bring  that  wheat  back  to  this 
country  ? — Yes. 

2407.  Then  the  hypothesis  is  that  gold  has  increased 
in  value  both  against  silver  and  against  commodities  ? 
—Yes. 

2408.  Therefore  when  they  give  100/.,  they  have 
given  something  which  is  worth  much  more  in  com- 
modities than  100/.  would  be  before  ? — Yes. 

2409.  They  buy  with  it  so  many  more  rupees ;  they 
buy  with  those  rupees  the  same  quantity  of  corn 
which  they  got  before.  They  get  for  that  same  quan- 
tity of  corn  a  smaller  quantity  of  gold  than  they  would 
have  got  before  prices  fell,  but  that  gold  which  they 
got  is  worth  more  when  it  comes  back  to  England  than 
it  was  before  it  went  abroadj  and  is  not  the  thing  as 
broad  as  it  is  long  ? — Not  at  all. 

2410.  I  should  like  yon  to  explain  how  that  is.  I 
am  overlooking  all  the  details  as  to  the  mechanism  of 
exchange  and  looking  at  the  trade  transaction  ? — Oh, 
you  may  put  article  against  article,  but  you  cannot  sink 
the  valuation.  The  silver  of  India  is  the  instrument  of 
price,  just  as  the  sovereign  is,  which  you  must  take 
into  iiceount  as  the  measure  of  value  when  you  con- 
sider the  thing  from  the  English  side.  Wliile  the 
merchant  in  England  may  negociate  the  transaction. 
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India  is  the  real  seller,  and  a  lower  silver  exchange 
enables  the  wheat  from  India  to  be  offered  at  a  lower 
gold  price  as  against  other  competing  supplies.  The 
English  mercliant  may  or  may  not  intervene,  just  as 
he  thinks  it  may  suit  him.  If  not  bought  by  him, 
it  will  still  come  forward  consigned  by  the  Indian 
merchant. 

241 1.  Then  let  me  go  on  and  ask  you  this.  Trade 
is  ultimately  barter,  is  it  not,  commodity  against  com- 
modity ? — Yes. 

2412.  What  governs  the  real  price  of  commoditieii 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cost  of  production,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  demand  for  them  ? — Well,  I  think  we 
differ  there  very  materially  if  I  am  to  suppose  that 
you  would  attempt  to  gauge  value  apart  from  the 
monetary  measure.  The  word  price  has  no  meaning, 
and,  indeed,  cannot  be  used,  without  reference  to  a 
monetary  standard. 

2413.  There  are  very  material  elements,  are  there 
not,  in  India,  quite  independent  of  the  question  of 
exchange,  which  account  for  a  large  reduction  in  the 
price  of  Indian  commodities,  and  especially  of  Indian 
wheat  ?  You  entirely  agree  with  that  ? — I  quite 
agree. 

2414.  Railways,  for  one  thing  ? — Yes. 

241  o.  The  taking  off  of  the  export  duty  on  wheat 
for  another  ? — Yes. 

2416.  The  immense  reduction  of  freights  for 
another  ? — Yes. 

2417.  Those  are  apart  from  exchange;  reductions 
in  actual  value  as  exchange  against  all  other  com- 
modities ? — Yes. 

2418.  Consequently,  whatever  exchange  does,  those 
are  certainly  principal  factors  in  the  reduction  of 
price  ? — ^Yes ;  so  strong  that  I  think  these  factors 
themselves  would  enable  India  to  compete  with 
America  on  the  old  basis  of  exchange. 

2419.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Your  main  position  is  this, 
that  owing  to  the  great  mass  of  silver  in  the  East, 
and  the  conservative  habits  there,  silver  prices  are 
comparatively  immovable  ? — Yes. 

2420.  But  the  price  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold 
undergoes  great  change  in  tbe  London  imtrket 
generally  ? — Yes. 

2421.  We  are  therefore  able  to  get  for  the  same 
quantity  of  gold  n  larger  quantity  of  silver,  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  commodities  wb(ch  are  ex- 
changed for  silver  ? — Yes. 

2422.  Well  now,  taking  the  broad  view  of  the 
trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  India,  has 
not  the  course  of  it  been  that  we  get  from  India  a 
much  larger  valuation  of  commodities  than  we  sen<l 
to  India?— Yes. 

2423.  And  we  have  been  sending  from  year  to  year 
bullion,  to  make  up  part  of  the  balance  ? — Yes. 

2424.  We  buy  coimflodities  that  we  receive  from 
India  more  cheaply  than  before  P — Yes. 

2425.  That  is  gain  ? — To  this  country,  yes. 

2426.  We  sell  the  commodities  that  we  send  out 
more  cheaply  ? — Yes. 

2427.  That  may  be  a  loss  ? — A  loss. 

2428.  But  if  we  get  much  more  than  we  lose,  and 
we  make  up  part  of  the  balance  in  silver,  which  is 
cheaper,  is  there  not,  on  the  whole,  a  balance  of  gain 
to  the  United  Kingdom  ? — Yes,  in  a  sense. 

2429.  Whatever  Manchester  or  Lancashire  may 
suffer,  the  United  Kingdom  gains  ? — In  a  sense,  yes, 
but  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  balance ;  each  may 
gain  something  as  against  its  loss,  and  still  both  be 
greatly  worse  off  than  if  these  difficulties  did  not  exist. 

2430.  Well,  now  turn  our  attention  to  India.  In 
consequence  of  the  same  facts,  India  has  been  able  to 
develop  a  very  large  and  increasing  manufacture  and 
export  of  cotton  goods  to  the  East  ? — Yes. 

2431.  Is  that  a  gain  to  India? — A  gain  to  India. 

2432.  And  what  has  India  as  a  community  lost  ? — 
As  against  that  ? 

2433.  Yes. — ^Nothing,  as  against  that  individually ; 
I^ancashire  has  lost. 

2434.  But  you  say.  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole 
has  gained  ? — By  cheap  produce. 
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2435.  The  result  is  that  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
whole  has  gained  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  admit  that.  I  said 
that  the  price  of  things  that  we  export  has  gone 
down ;  besides,  cheap  Indian  produce  would  not 
compensate  England  for  the  loss  of  her  cotton  manu- 
factures. 

2436.  India  has  gained  through  the  fact  that  silver 
has  become  cheaper  relatively  to  other  commodities. 
Why  should  we  be  discontented,  when  we  have  a  gain 
on  both  sides  ? — It  is  not  easy  proving  things  off 
hand,  but  you  would  find  a  difference. 

2437.  I  quite  understand  Lancashire  and  the 
Indian  Government,  but  why  should  the  two  commu- 
nities be  discontented? — Of  course  a  great  many 
things  have  to  come  into  play,  the  loss  on  Councol 
drafts  and  a  great  many  other  things  ;  loss  on  what  is 
remitted  for  private  investments;  all  these  things 
would  counterbalance.  I  believe  that  if  silver  were 
restored,  India  on  the  whole  would  gain  ;  and  England 
would  also  gain,  not  oiJy  as  regards  her  trade  with 
India,  but  also  from  the  general  effects  of  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question. 

2438.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  When  you  say  that  the  United 
Kingdom  gains,  you  assume  that  we  gain  by  the 
commodities  that  we  purchase  being  obtained  cheaper. 
Is  that  not  so  ? — ^Yes. 

2439.  We  were  obliged  to  sell  those  things  cheaper, 
and  those  persons  in  this  country  who  produce  those 
commodities  suffer? — ifes. 

2440.  Well,  do  you  assume  that  low  prices  in  this 
country-  are  an  advantage  or  an  evil  ? — Well,  they  may 
be  an  evil  in  some  cases,  and  they  are  certainly  an 
evil  when  due  simply  to  monetaiy  disturbance. 

2441.  Well  then,  if  they  are  an  evil,  the  United 
Kingdom  does  not  gain  in  consequence  ? — Yes. 

2442.  You  do  not  take  it  to  be  a  proved  fact  either 
one  way  or  the  other,  that  low  prices  are  an  evil  or 
an  advanti^? — Yes. 

2443.  What  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this.  Is  it  not 
an  important  element  in  the  question  whether  low 
prices  are  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage.  If  they 
are  a  disadvantage,  then,  of  course,  the  creation  of 
these  low  prices  by  the  greater  quantity  of  goods 
obtained  from  the  rupee  is  an  evil.  If  they  are  at 
advantage  we  have  nothing  to  contend  against.  In 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
advantage  to  the  United  Kingdom  turns  on  the  point 
whether  low  prices  are  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
England  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  ? — They  may 
to  some  extent  be  a  disadvantage. 

2444.  Then  you  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion 
on  that  ? — No ;  I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  general  question  you  raise. 

2445.  {Mr.  Chamberlain.)  You  contend  that  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver  has  been  a  disadvantage  to 
the  manu&cturer  in  Lancashire,  and  to  some  extent  to 
the  farmer  in  England  ? — Yes. 

2446.  In  the  case  of  the  manufacturer  in  Lancashire, 
you  say  that  the  exports,  which  were  rapidly  develop- 
ing, have  received  a  very  considerable  check  ? — Yes. 

2447.  And  you  attribute  that  to  the  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  mills  and  manu- 
factories of  Bombay  ? — Yes,  in  some  departments 
only. 

2448.  They  have  gained  what  Lancashire  has  lost  ? 
— Yes. 

2449.  They  have  been  greatly  extending  in  number 
and  the  quantity  of  their  production,  and  they  are 
also  going  into  new  manufactures  ? — Yes. 

2450.  All  this  has  been  brought  about  to  the 
injury  of  Lancashire  by  the  fall  in  silver  ? — Yes. 

2451.  And  if  by  legislation  you  were  to  restore  the 
old  relation  between  silver  and  gold,  Lancashire  would 
recover  its  loss  ? — I  would  not  say  that.  The  mills 
are  there,  but  they  would  not  be  stimulated  as  they 
now  are. 

2452.  But  they  would  gain  at  all  events  by  this 
change  ? — Yes. 

2453.  And  of  course  Bombay  would  lose  ? — Yes. 
I  believe  that  she  would  still  have  her  area  for  these 
mills  going  on.     They  are  there,  you  know,  but  there 


Mr 

B.  Bardag. 

11  Feb.  1887. 
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Mr.  would  not  be  an   impetns  to  put  them  down  that 

R.  Barclay,     there  is  now  from  cheap  eilver. 

2454.  But  the  effect  of  this  change  is  to  give  a 

11  Feb.  18S7.  great  stimulus  to  Bombay,  and  Bombay  would  lose 
that  stimulus  if  that  policy  were  adopted  ? — Yes. 

2455.  Then  I  ask  you,  do  you  think  that  the 
Imperial  Government  has  a  right  artificially  to  in- 
terfere for  the  benefit  of  Lancashire,  when  at  the 
same  time  that  would  be  proportionately  to  the  injury 
of  Bombay  ? — She  is  gaining  from  what  I  hold  to  be 
an  artificial  arrangement.  It  is  simply  a  fictitious 
derangement  of  the  valuations  of  money.  Money 
should  measure  everywhere  and  always  the  same. 
India  is  qnite  entitled  to  every  advantage  from  natural 
facility  and  position,  but  I  hold  that  this  silver  advan- 
tage is  a  fictitious  one,  from  the  derangement  of  the 
two  valuations.  ' 

2456.  But  the  effect  would  be,  would  it  not,  that  the 
Imperial  Government,  in  which  India  is  not  repre- 
sented, would  take  a  course  which  would  injuriously 
affect  India  for  the  benefit  of  Lancashire  ? — It  may  be 
put  that  way,  but  still  this  thing  has  been  going  on  to 
the  injury  of  Lancashire  or  England,  and  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  India,  from  want  of  this  fixed  ratio. 

2457.  I  think  you  agree  with  what  I  have  hitherto 
said,  but  you  think  tlutt  the  advantage  is  an  unfair 
one? — An  unfair  one;  that  is  it.  Departing  a  little 
from  the  immediate  point,  I  hold  that  the  true  relation 
of  the  metals  has  always  been  that  of  bearing  a  fixed 
ratio  the  one  to  the  other.  It  is  a  modem  thing,  the 
want  of  a  ratio  between  these  two  metals.  The  two 
metals  form  together  the  world's  money,  and  we  have 
allowed  the  two  heaps  of  the  world's  money  to  diverge 
in  a  way  that  has  never  happened  before,  and  that  is 
producing  these  difficulties. 

2458.  (JUr.  Birch.)  Mr.  Courtney  asked  you  just 
now  whether  prices  are  immovable  in  India,  and  you 
said  yes.  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  you  mean  ?— 
Well,  in  responding  to  silver  valuations  outside  of 
India.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  value  in  silver  as  the 
basis  of  the  silver  valuations,  and  you  cannot  easily 
move  prices  in  India  by  any  difference  between  the 
two  metals. 

2459.  They  are  varied  by  a  good  and  bad  harvest, 
and  by  other  circumstances.  As  to  the  difficulties 
you  pointed  out  in  exchange,  I  think  you  said  you 
dealt  with  Brazil  and  other  countries;  but  these 
differences  arise  with  every  country.  In  Brazil 
we  have  had  the  milreis  worth  17d.,  and  we  have 
had  it  worth  '27d.  It  varies,  and  the  merchant  has 
to  take  these  variations  into  consideration.  The 
exchange  is  the  basis  of  their  operation.  A  varied 
exchange  you  must  always  be  prepared  for? — 
These  are  countries  where  paper  money  is  in  circu- 
lation. In  Brazil  the  exchange  quotations  are  made 
in  inconvertible  paper  money,  and  include  both 
the  variations  in  that  paper  money  in  its  relation  to 
gold,  and  the  ordinary  exchange  variations  from  the 
swaying  of  the  balance  of  trade.  In  Buenos  Ayres, 
with  which  I  trade,  exchange  quotations  on  Europe 
are  all  made  in  gold  and  vary  very  little,  not  more  at 
the  maximum  than  2^  per  cent.  There  also,  as  in 
Brazil,  inconvertible  paper  money  is  the  currency,  and 
the  variations  of  this  in  relation  to  gold  is  shown  in 
the  premium  quoted  daily.  In  remitting,  merchants 
have  first  to  sell  their  paper  money  for  gold,  and  then 
buy  exchange  with  the  proceeds.  Two  operations,  as 
against  one  in  Brazil. 

2460.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  think  you  hold  the  opinion 
that  a  fall  in  exchange  causes  a  rail  in  gold  prices  in 
England  ?— Yes. 

2461.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  fall  in  gold  prices  may  cause  the  fall 
in  exchange — the  two  are  connected  ? — Yes. 

24G2.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  fall  in  gold  prices 
may  cause  the  fall  in  exchange  ? — My  practical 
observation  of  the  action  of  the  two  things  has  been 
always  that  it  is  the  fall  in  silver  exchange  which  has 
produced  the  fall  in  gold  prices. 

2463.  The  &11  in  exchange  comes  first,  and  the 
fall  in  gold  prices  afterwards  ?— Yes. 


2464.  I  think  yon  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Honldsworth 
that  the  adjustment  of  prices  when  there  wa«  a  &I1  in 
exchange  did  not  differ  from  the  adjustment  of  prices 
when  there  was  a  scarcity  in  cotton,  or  anything 
affecting  the  price  of  cotton.  I  wish  to  ask  you 
whether,  if  there  was  a  scarcity  of  cotton  in  two 
countries  having  the  same  standard,  the  price  would 
not  rise  equally  in  both  ? — Yes. 

2465.  If  they  have  different  standards,  and  the 
adjustment  of  prices  comes  from  a  fall  in  exchange, 
prices  either  rise  in  the  one  country  or  fall  in  the 
other  ;  the  adjustment  of  prices  is  not  in  the  same 
direction  in  the  two  countries,  consequently  one  may 
have  the  advantage,  and  the  other  may  have  the  dis- 
advantage, and  an  injurious  inequality  of  gain  or  loss 
be  thus  produced  ? — Yes.  Whenever  there  is  a  dro^ 
in  exchange,  it  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  the  EngUsh 
manufacturer  to  bear  it. 

2466.  With  r^ard  to  the  question  whether  India 
and  England  have  gained  by  the  fall  in  silver,  are  you 
of  opinion  that  India  has  gained  in  some  respects  ?— 
In  some  respects. 

2467.  And  you  think  England  has  gained  in  some 
respects  too  ? — Yes. 

2468.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  India  on  the  whole 
has  gained  ? — Ko,  quite  the  reverse. 

2469.  It  is  not  your  opinion  thai  on  the  wh(^ 
England  has  gained  ? — No. 

2470.  You  say  that  India  would  lose  if  Bombay 
was  deprived  of  the  artifici:il  advantage  which  she  now 
gets  from  the  fluctuation  and  fall  in  exchange  ? — ^Yes. 

2471.  But  are  you  of  opinion  that  a  stable  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  would  give  India  other  ad- 
vantages that  would  much  more  than  compensate  for 
that  loss  ? — I  think  so.  I  have  a  very  strong  opinioii 
as  to  that.  I  have  examined  the  arguments  of  those 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  settlement  of  this  question 
would  be  adverse  to  India,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
very  opposite  conclusion,  and  am  very  strongly  of 
opinion  that  India  would  benefit  on  the  whole  very 
materially. 

2472.  Does  not  this  complicated  system,  which  is 
now  found  necessary  in  trade  transactions  between 
England  and  India,  appear  to  you  to  show  that  the 
mechanism  of  exchange  between  the  two  countries  is 
defective  ? — Yes. 

2473.  And  I  suppose  it  brings  extra  work  to  the 
banks  who  deal  in  exchange  ? — Yes,  of  course  it 
does. 

2474.  I  suppose  they  find  their  profit  in  that  ? — 
Yes. 

2475.  So  that  removal  of  the  present  evils  would 
not  be  an  unmixed  gain,  so  far  as  regards  the  banks  ? 
— No,  but  I  think  they  would  have  great  gain  ulti- 
mately, in  the  fact  of  being  able  to  utilise  their  capital 
in  India.  Just  now  they  are  obliged  to  trade,  when 
they  trade  in  India,  upon  Indian  capital. 

2476.  But  people  sometimes  look  more  to  the  im- 
mediate advantage  of  the  day  than  to  any  possible 
advantage  which  they  might  get  afterwards  ?^^— Yes. 

2477.  You  have  said  that  the  establishment  of  a 
fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  would  be  a  gain  to 
India.  Would  you  mention  in  what  respects  that  gain 
would  arise? — ^Well,  I  have  examined  the  question 
in  this  way  : — 

I  assume  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  in  rupee  ex- 
change, taking  into  account  in  the  results  to  India  the 
different  range  of  prices  which  would  likely  then  pre- 
vail in  Europe.  I  assume  a  probable  average  advance 
of  12^  per  cent,  in  European  prices  of  Indian  pivduce, 
and  an  average  advance  of  5  per  cent,  in  European 
prices  of  merchandise  imported.  Many  articles  of 
produce  would  doubtless  advance  much  more,  and 
some  would  be  little  affected  by  the  change  as  regards 
the  results  to  India,  say  for  instance  opium,  but  I 
assume  these  average  figures  as  probable  from  what 
has  taken  place  during  the  recent  rise  in  exchange. 
There  have  been  important  advances  in  some  articles 
of  Indian  produce,  and  Manchester  has  got  some  ad- 
vantage from  the  improved  exchange,  a  slight  advance 
on  goods  for  India  luring  been  established.     I  submit 
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the  figures  nimplj  as  an  aid  in  judging  the  question  in 
an  OTerhead  wsj,  not  dogmatically,  and  in  view  of 
statements  that  have  been  made  as  to  India's  interests 
being  likely  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  restoration  o{  some* 
thing  like  the  old  steady  ratee  of  exchange. 


In  1886-6  India's  exports  of  mer- 
chandise amounted  to  '    - 

In  1885-6  India's  imports  of  mer- 
chandise amounted  to      •  -        - 


B«. 


83.80.00.000 
51.80.00.000 


On  Es.  83.80.00.000  ex-  io,,. 

ports    India,    at    ex.  Bs. 

1«.  10^.  against  ex. 

at  1*.  6rf.,  would  lose     16.76.00.000 
As    against    this     she 

would      gain,      from 

enhanced     European 

prices,  12^  per  cent. 
On  Ks.  51.80.00.000  im- 
ports   India,    at    ex. 

1*.   10^.  instead  of 

1«.  6d.,  would  gain    - 
But    against    this    she 

would      lose,      from 

higher  European 

priees  5  per  cent.      -      2.07J20JQOO 
On    balance    of    silver 

imported,        say 

Bs.  11.60.56.285,  she 

would  lose  at  Is.  10|<£ 

as  against  Is.  6J.       •      2.32.11.257 
On    balance    of    gold 

imported,        say 

118.2.75.32.303,     she 

would  gain  at  Is.  lO^d, 

as  against  Is.  6d. 
On  Grovemment  remit-  ■ 

tances  she  would  save, 

by  reduction  of  pre- 
sent    loss,     say     on 

Bs.  18.50.00.000,     at 

Is.   lO^d.  instead  of 

U.6d.      - 


Gain, 
Bs. 


8.38.00.000 


10.36.00.000 


55-06-460 


3.70.00.000 
21.15.31.257    22.99.06.460 


Balance  gain      -        -     Es.  1.83.75.208 

On  remittances  for  other  than  Govern- 
ment railways  and  other  private  en- 
terprises in  which  European  capital] 
is  invested    there   would  also  be  a 
saving  of  25  per   cent.     I  put  no  ^^ 
figure  to  this,  as   no  data  exist  for  ? 

doing  so,  but  leave  it  to  those  who 
know  India  to  conceive  how  large 
an  addition  to  the  gain  to  India  would 
come  from  it. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  foreign  investor,  not 
India,  would  benefit  on  these  private  remittances,  but 
the  advantage  would  be  immediately  reflected  back  to 
India.  She  would  make  better  terms  for  the  future, 
and  the  increased  profits  of  these  enterprises  would 
aD  b«  in  India's  favour — say,  in  the  case  of  railways, 
in  enabling  the  companies  to  reduce  rates.  It  is  quite 
proper,  therefore,  to  class  these  savings  as  practically 
a  gain  to  India. 

^Tiere  remains  the  question,  "Would  the  advance  in 
exchange  check  exports  from  India  ?  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  affect  the  total  of  India's  exports  to  any 
material  extent,  if  at  all.  Mr.  O'Conor's  memo- 
randum, I  think,  demonstrates  that  the  main  cause  of 
the  increased  supplies  of  produce  from  India  has  been 
the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  roads  and  railways, 
and  the  smaller  returns  in  rupees  owing  to  advance  in 
exchange  would  be  largely  compensated  by  the  ad- 
'vaace  of  European  prices.  As  regards  the  greater 
|iart  of  her  produce,  she  competes  with  other  silver 
cxnintries,  and  they  would  be  under  the  same    con- 


ditions of  competition  ns  she  is.    As  regards  wheat,           jUr. 
Chicago  and  New  York  keep  just  now  too  vigilant  an     B.  Barclay. 
eye  on  the  course  of  silver  and  Indian  exchange  not          — — 
to  at  once  put  up  prices  in  response  to  any  upward    ^'  ^*'*-  J*®^- 
movement  in  them.  

2478.  (&>  John  Lubbock.)  You  mean  the  Indian 
Government  ? — I  am  taking  the  thing  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Indian  Government,  because  I  am  meeting 
the  objections  of  those  who  think  that  the  restoration 
of  silver  would  be  adverse  to  India. 

2479.  That  is,  the  Indian  Government  ? — I  am 
taking  India  as  a  whole. 

2480.  {Sir  T.  Fairer.)  If  gold  has  appreciated,  it 
is  not  only  the  Government  which  suffers,  but  India, 
which  has  to  pay  more  ? — -Tes. 

2481.  (iStr  John  Lubbock.)  How  would  there  be 
any  gain  on  the  Council  drafts? — She  would  not  lose; 
she  loses  just  now  4^  millions  on  Government  drafts. 
I  am  taking  the  balance  of  India  as  a  whole. 

2482.  It  is  quite  clear  that  India  as  a  whole  would 
not  lose  ? — I  am  taking  the  balance  of  account  with 
India.  People  say,  "  Well,  India  will  lose  upon  her 
•'  exports."  I  am  taking  that  fully  into  account,  and 
working  it  out  upon  that  basis. 

2483.  But  if  silver  went  up  25  per  cent,  how  would 
that  afi«ct  the  question  of  the  Indian  drafts,  as  regards 
India,  from  your  point  of  view? — The  loss  would 
disappear. 

2484.  It  would  be  there  all  the  same.  It  would 
not  show  in  the  accounts,  but  India  would  have  to 
pay.  The  Indian  Government  would  not  lose  the 
difference,  but  India  would  ? — I  am  taking  the  thing 
simply  as  a  matter  of  accouDt.  Of  course  our  positions, 
Sir  John,  with  regard  to  silver,  differ.  Tou  are  view- 
ing the  thing  from  the  English  standpoint,-  and  taking 
gold  as  the  measure  of  value.  India  has  as  much 
right  to  view  it  from  her  own  standpoint,  taking 
silver  as  the  standard  of  value. 

2485.  India  has  to  buy  14,000,000/.  of  gold  to  meet 
her  creditors  here.  By  your  hypothesis  you  alter  the 
value  of  silver,  but  not  the  value  of  gold ;  and,  so  far 
as  India  is  concerned,  she  would  have  to  place  the 
same  value  here  as  before  ? — Tes,  but  it  would  cost 
her  fewer  rupees  to  do  so. 

2486.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  suppose  you  admit  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  up  an  exact  account 
of  what  would  happen  supposing  exchange  rose  ? — 
Yes. 

2487.  You  can  only  make  a  series  of  hypotheses 
and  reason  about  them? — Yes. 

2488.  I  will  read  you  the .  following  passage  from 
Bicardo : — "  Gold  and  silver  having  been  chosen  for 
"  the  general  medium  of  commerce,  they  are  by  the 
"  competition  of  commerce  distributed  in  such  pro- 
"  portions  amongst  the  different  countries  of  the 
"  world  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  natural 
"  traffic  which  would  take  place  if  no  such  metals 
"  existed,  and  the  trade  between  countries  were 
"  purely  a  system  of  barter."  Do  you  agree  generally 
with  that? — Yes. 

2^189.  The  tendency  of  trade  is  to  approximate  to 
what  it  would  be  under  a  system  of  barter  ? — Yes,  but 
the  metals  are  there  as  the  only  measure  of  price. 

2490.  And  no  matter  what  the  rate  of  exchange 
might  be,  the  tendency  of  trade  would  be  to  approxi- 
mate as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  natural  course,  com- 
modities being  exchanged  for  commodities  ? — ^Yes. 

2491.  But  if  you  have  a  mechanism  of  exchange 
which  is  faulty,  trade  may  be  interrupted  ? — ^Yes. 

2492.  And  if  you  have  a  good  mechanism  of  ex- 
change your  trade  will  go  on  smoothly  ? — Yes. 

2493.  Therefore  it  does  not  matter  in  the  long  run 
what  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  is.  Provided 
you  have  a  good  mechanism  of  exchange  trade  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course  ? — The  great  difficulty  is 
the  shifting  mechanism. 

2494.  If  you  have  a  good  mechanism  of  exchange 
trade  will  follow  as  matter  of  course  ? — Yes. 

2495.  {Mr.  Birch.)  You  said  "  shifting  mechanism." 
What  is  that  ? — ^The  two  bases  of  valuations  are  con- 
tinually shifting ;   there  is  no  price  apart  from  metal. 
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2496.  Bnt  in  all  countries  there  ia  always  a  diflference 
of  exchange.  It  is  always  varying.  Tou  have  seen 
in  India  a  difference  between  ]«.  \0\d.  and  2s.  2d., 
have  you  not  ? — ^Yes,  but  if  we  had  a  common  basis 
of  exchange  with  India  we  would  likely  now  see  very 
little  variation.  The  rapidity  of  communication  and 
the  action  of  banks  in  dealing  in  exchange  tend  to 
minimise  exchange  fluctuations.  . 

Witness  withdrew, 


2497.  Tou  spoke  a  short  time  ago  about  paper 
money  in  South  America.  Of  course  the  i-eal  hasia 
there  is  gold  ? — The  local  variation  of  prices  in  Buenos 
Ayres  is  due  mainly  to  paper  money.  We  have 
practically  a  uniform  basis  of  final  liquidation. 

2498.  Gold  or  silver  ?— Gold  on  the  East  Coast,  in 
Brazil,  or  the  River  Plate  with  which  I  am  connected. 


Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  February  15th. 


Eleventh  Day. 


Tuesday,  ISth  Febmary  1887. 


Mr. 

H.  WaUrfieU. 

C.B. 

15  Feb.  1887. 


Mb.  D. 
Mb.  J. 
Mb.  J. 
Mb.  L. 
Mb.  L. 


Thk  Bight  Hon.  A. 
M.  Babboub,  C.S.I. 

W.  BiBCH. 

Chahbebi,ain,  M.P. 
L.  Cohen,  M.P. 

COTJBTNET,   M.P. 


PBESENT  : 

J.  BALFOUB,  M.P.,  the  Chaibman,  presiding. 

SiB  T.  H.  Fabbkb,  Bart. 
Mb.  C.  W.  Feemantle,  C.B. 
Me.  W.  H.  Houldswoeth,  M.P. 
Sib  John  Lubbock,  Bait.,  M.P. 


Mr.  Hbnbt  Watbepield, 

2499.  (-Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  gather  that  you  do  not 
think  that  the  fall  in  exchange  has  permanently  in- 
creased Indian  exports  ? — ^No,  I  can  see  no  evidence 
that  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  is  due  to  the 
fall  in  exchange. 

2500.  Have  not  the  imports  into  India,  according 
to  the  Indian  returns,  increased  during  the  fall  of 
exchange  nt  as  great  a  rate  as,  or  at  a  greater  rate 
than,  the  exports  from  India  ? — I  hand  in  a  table  which 
shows  that  up  to  1883-84  the  increase  in  the  exports 
was  a  little  the  greater,  but  in  the  last  two  years  the 
relative  increase  has  been  greater  in  the  imports.  {See 
Appendix  VIII.  B.) 

2501.  In  the  table  you  have  put  in,  the  increase  of 
the  imports  into  India  in  the  10  years  is  represented 
by  100  to  154,  that  of  the  exports  by  100  to  149. 
There  is  here  no  evidence  of  special  stimulation  of 
exports,  or  restriction  of  imports  ? — Quite  so.  I  have 
prepared  these  tables  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  100  as 
the  standard  in  the  year  1874-75,  and  the  figures  which 
you  mention  are  those  shown.  The  imports  rose  from 
100  to  153  in  18S3-84,  and  the  exports  to  156 ;  in  the 
next  two  years  imports  were  at  154,  but  exports  fell 
back  to  148  and  149.  The  exports,  therefore,  show 
somewhat  less  increase  than  the  imports. 

2502.  This  is,  of  course,  in  values,  not  in  quantities  ? 
— ^The  values  in  rupees. 

2503.  I  think  you  have  in  these  tables,  and  in  all 
others,  put  the  average  rate  of  exchange  for  the  year 
opposite  the  year  ? — Yes. 

2504.  Is  not  what  you  have  said  true  of  the  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  of  the  whole  trade 
of  India  ? — In  the  case  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  India,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
imports  into  India  has  been  greater  than  in  that  of 
the  exports  from  India,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  next 
table.     {See  Appendix  VIII.  C.) 

2505.  {Mr.  Barbour.')  'Has  the  opening  of  the  canal 
tended  to  divert  Indian  exports  to  the  continent,  in- 
stead of  their  coming  to  England  in  the  first  instance  ? 
— That  is  so.  In  comparing  the  trade  with  years 
before  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened,  we  find  it  necessary 
to  treat  Europe  as  a  whole,  and  compare  it  with  the 
United  Kingdom  in  former  years.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  trade  which  used  formerly  to  go  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  then  to  be  transferred  to  the  continent, 
now  goes  direct  to  the  continent. 

2506.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  the  Suez  Canal  ha.<i 


Mb.  Geo.  H.  Mubbat,  Secretary. 

C.B.,  further  examined. 

been  open  during  the  whole  time,  has  it  not,  over 
which  these  returns  extend  ? — The  Suez  Canal  was 
opened  in  November  1869,  but  I  have  no  separate 
returns  relating  to  it  till  1875-6.  I  think,  however, 
thftt  in  the  earlier  years  the  trade  passing  through  it 
was  not  very  great,  as  the  steamboat  companies  had 
to  build  ships  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

2507.  Then  the  effect  of  the  alteration  that 
Mr.  Barbour  has  suggested  is  that  the  %ures  for  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  later  years  ought  on  that 
account  to  be  smaller  than  they  were  in  the  earlier 
years,  because  some  of  the  trade  which  used  to  be 
entered  as  for  the  United  Kingdom  now  goes  direct 
to  European  ports  ? — They  would  be  expected  to  be 
smaller. 

2508.  The  increase  in  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  10  years  is  represented  by  a  rise  from 
100  to  147  ;  that  of  the  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom by  100  to  121  ? — ^The  imports  increased  from 
100  in  1874-5  to  147  in  1884-6  ;  the  exports  rose 
to  132  in  1883-1,  but  fell  back  in  1884-5  to  121. 

2509.  In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  there- 
fore, as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  whole  of  the  external 
trade  from  India,  the  trade  returns  give  uo  support 
to  the  theory  that  the  fall  of  exchange  has  checked 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  stimulated 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  ? — No,  none. 

2510.  We  know  that  in  all  these  cases  the  trade 
is  governed  by  a  great  number  of  factors,  but  at  any 
rate  we  can  say  thiBtt  if  the  fall  in  exchange  has  had 
any  effect  in  that  direction,  it  must  be  over-powered 
by  other  factors,  and  be  comparatively  insignificant  ? 
— So  it  would  appear. 

2511.  I  will  ask  you  now  to  turn  to  the  English 
statistics.  The  Indian  returns,  I  think,  are  all  in 
tens  of  rupees,  are  they  not,  whilst  the  English  are 
in  £  sterling  ? — That  is  so. 

2512.  Therefore,  comparing  the  recent  Indian  with 
the  recent  English  figures,  must  we  not  bear  in  mind 
that,  if  the  Indian  figures  were  to  be  expressed  in 
jE  sterling  they  must  be  reduced,  and  vice  versd,  with 
the  English  figures? — Yes,  that  is  M.  When  the 
exchange  is  below  2t.  the  rupee,  the  number  of  tens 
of  rupees  is  greater  than  the  number  of  jS  sterling,  of 
which  they  are  the  equivalent  in  value. 

2513.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  fall  in  ex- 
change has  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  trade 
between  England  and  India  as  compared  with  the 
trade   between    England  and    gold-using    countries. 
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Can  you  pot  in  iiny  figures  showing  what  have  been 
the  proportionH  of  trade  with  India  to  the  whole  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  1870 
to  the  present  time  ? — I  have  a  table  which  I  have 
extracted  from  the  appendix  to  your  own  work,  entitled 
"  Free  Trade  versus  Fair  Trade."  (See  Appendix 
VIII.  D.) 

2514.  I  may  just  mention  that  these  were  some 
figures  I  had  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  comparative  growth  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  all  the  different  countries  of  the  world, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  accuracy.  It  appears, 
does'it  not,  that,  whereas  the  per-centage  of  the  trade  of 
India  with  the  United  Kingdom  was  8 '  3  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  the  whole  tn^e  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1870,  and  7-7  in  1873,  it  was  9-9  of  the  whole 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1883  ? — Those  figures 
are  correct. 

2515.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  with  gold-using  countries  ? — ^Yes. 

2516.  And  India  is  the  chief  of  the  rilver-usiug 
countries  ? — ^Yes. 

2517.  Consequently  the  figures  you  have  given 
show  that  the  recent  fall  in  exchange  has  not  pre- 
vented the  trade  with  India  growing  as  fast  as  or 
faster  than  the  whole  of  our  trade  with  gold-using 
countries  ? — From  those  tables  I  find  that  the  trade 
-with  India  since  1874  has  relatively  grown  faster 
than  that  with  British  North  America,  the  West 
Indies,  or  the  South  African  Colonies,  but  not  so  fast 
as  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  and  also  faster 
than  with  any  foreign  country  except  the  United 
States,  and,  perhaps,  Holland.  The  inference  I  should 
draw  is  that  exchange  h»s  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter. 

2518.  Now,  we  will  turn  to  the  export  trade  from 
England,  which  it  has  been  suggested  has  been 
checked  by  the  fall  in  exchange.  Will  you  look  to 
the  English  statistics  of  the  last  12  years,  and  can 
you  put  in  figures  showing  the  gold  value  of  silver  in 
London  in  each  year,  the  value  of  the  exports  to  Inula, 
and  the  value  of  the  cotton  exports  to  India  in  each 
year? — 1  hand  in  such  a  table.  (See  Appendix 
Vill.  E.) 

2519.  Do  these  figures  show  that  the  export  trade 
from  England  to  India  has  been  checked  by  the  fall 
of  exchange  ? — No.  There  has  during  the  last  12 
years  been  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports 
from  England  to  India. 

2520.  The  total  trade,  I  think,  from  England  to 
India  was  represented  by  100  in  1874  and  by  122  in 
1885?— Yes. 

2521 .  And  of  cotton,  of  which  we  have  lieard  a  great 
deal,  the  numbers  were  as  100  in  1874  to  134  in 
1886  in  quantity  and  96  in  value? — Yes.  I  may, 
perhaps,  point  out  that  that  fall  in  value  occurred 
since  1883.  For  the  years  from  1880  to  1883  the 
corresponding  figures  in  value  were  107,  110,  and 
105 ;  therefore,  up  to  that  time  there  was  an  increase 
in  value  also. 

2522.  During  the  last  year  there  has  been  one  of 
the  heaviest  falls  on  i-ecord,  nearly  2d.  in  the  rupee. 
Do  the  English  trade  accounts  show  any  great 
increase  in  the  imports  from  India  or  decrease  in  the 
exports  to  India  ? — No,  not  on  the  whole,  though  in 
particular  articles  there  has  been  a  great  deal  o( 
variation.  Imports  of  raw  cotton  in  ISSiSas  compared 
with  1885  have  increased  by  41  per  cent,  in  quantity 
and  27  per  cent,  in  value;  tea  by  18  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  15  per  cent,  in  value  ;  wool  by  34^  per 
cent,  in  quantity  and  28  per  cent,  in  value ;  fiax  and 
linseed  by  7  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  2  per  cent,  in 
value ;  and  hides  by  8^  per  cent,  in  quantity,  the 
value'  remaining  unaltered.  On  the  other  hand,  wheat 
fell  by  9  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  13^  per  cent,  in 
value  ;  leather  by  6  x>er  cent,  in  quantity  and  4  per 
cent,  in  value;  and  rape  seed  by  40  per  cent,  in 
quantity  and  47  per  cent,  in  value.  Turning  to  the 
exports  to  India,  I  observe  in  cotton  piece  goods  an 
increase  of  27  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  and  19^  per 
cent,  in  the  value  ;  in   cotton   twist  and  yarn,  an 


increase  of  12  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  aad  9  per 
cent,  in  the  value  ;  while  in  the  value  of  the  exports 
of  iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds  there  is  a  reduction  of 
7  per  cent. 

2523.  The  different  articles  vary  according  to  their 
own  different  factors  ? — Quite  so. 

2524.  But  on  the  whole  there  is  no  such  rule  as  I 
have  suggested  ? — No. 

2525.  (Mr.  Houtdtworth.)  Might  I  ask  whether 
the  figures  of  the  export  of  bullion  are  included  in  the 
totals  that  you  have  given  us  ? — No,  the  totals  which 
I  gave  for  trade  are  the  totals  of  merchandise  only. 

2526.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Looking  to  the  January 
number  of  the  Trade  Accounts  for  the  present  year, 
1887,  does  it  not  appear  that  the  figures  are  as  follows 
for  1885  and  1886  iu  round  numbers:  Imports  from 
India  in  1885,  31,900,000/. ;  in  1886,  32,100,000/.  ? 
— An  increase  of  200,000/. 

2527.  While  the  exports  to  India  were  in  1885, 
29,300,000/.,  and  in  1886,  31,300,000/.,  or  an  increase 
of  2,000,000/.  ?— That  is  so. 

2528.  As  against  the  200,000/.  increase  in  the 
imports  from  India? — Yes. 

2529.  That  does  not  look  as  if  there  had  been  any 
very  great  restriction  upon  exports,  or  any  stimulation 
of  imports? — No. 

2530.  {The  Chairman.)  Is  the  diminution  of  the 
export  of  wheat  due  to  an  exceptionally  small  harvest  in 
India? — No,  the  harvest  was  a  good  one.  I  think  it 
was  more  dependent  on  price. 

2531.  (Sir  T,  Farrer.)  Complaints  have  been  made 
from  Lancashire  that  the  fall  in  exchange  has  specially 
injured  the  export  trade  in  cotton  manufactures,  and 
especially  to  India.  You  have  given  some  figures 
already.  Will  you  now  turn  to  the  first  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trnde,  Appendix, 
page  143.  In  that  there  is  a  table  giving  the  quan- 
tities of  piece  goods  and  of  yarns  exported  to  various 
countries,  and  the  proportion  the  quantity  exported 
to  each  country  bears  to  the  whole  exports.  Do  we 
not  find  that  in  1870  the  cotton  piece  goods  exported 
to  India  were  923,00(),<XX)  yards,  and  28-4  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  of  the  exports  ? — Yes. 

2532.  Do  we  not  find  that  in  1884  the  number  of 
yards  of  cotton  piece  goods  exported  to  India  was 
1,791,000,000?— Yes. 

2533.  Or  about  doable  the  actual  quantity,  and  as 
regards  proportion,  40 '6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the 
exports  as  compared  with  28  per  cent,  in  1870  ? — That 
is  so.  The  figures  hre  taken  from  Messrs.  Ellison's 
Review  of  the  Cotton  Trade  for  1884. 

2534.  Then  going  to  cotton  yarns,  of  which  I  think 
we  have  heard  even  more  than  piece  goods,  do  we  not 
find  that  the  exports  to  India  in  1870  were  31,000,000 
lbs.  or  16'5  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  ? — Yes. 

2535.  Whilst  in  1884  the  cotton  yams  exported  to 
India  were  49,000,000  lbs.  and  18-1  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  exports  ? — That  is  so. 

2536.  Consequently,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  export 
trade  of  England  to  India  and  other  silver-using 
countries,  and  especially  that  of  cotton,  has  suffered 
greatly  by  the  fall  in  exchange,  the  facts  shown  by  the 
returns  do  not  bear  out  the  statement,  since  the 
trade  has  increased  very  largely  during  the  fall  in 
exchange  ? — No,  they  do  not. 

2537.  (7'he  Chairman.)  And  has  increased  rela- 
tively more  with  regard  to  silver-using  countries  than 
it  has  with  regard  to  the  whole  exports  ? — So  it 
would  appear. 

2538.  But  still  that  fact  has  not  been  actually 
worked  out  in  figures  ? — ^No,  I  have  rather  refrained 
myself  from  making  a  calculation  in  that  way,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  saying  what  is  a  gold-using  and 
what  is  a  silver-using  country.  The  countries  are 
divided  by  different  statisticians  in  different  ways,  and 
therefore  in  the  figures  I  have  given  in  reply  to  Sir 
Thomas  Farrer's  questions,  I  have  calculated  the  pro- 
portion to  the  general  trade. 

2539.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  slate  of  tlie  English 
export  trade  does  not,  therefore,  from  these  figures 
appear  to  call  for  any  violent  remedy,  much  less  for 
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Jiff  any   alteration  of   our  currency  laws,  which  would 

H.  WaterfiM,  take  from  India  such  advantage,  if  any,  as  she  may 

C.  13.         derive  fi-om  her  silver  currency  ? — ^No,  I  think  not. 

Perhaps  I  may  mention  that  I  was  asked  last  time  to 

15  Feb.  1887.   prepare  a  table  for  the  Indian  trade  with  the  silver- 

using  countries,  and  I  have  therefore  prepared  this 

diagram  showing  the  quantit;^  and  value  of  exports 
of  Indian  merchandise  to  the  silver-using  countries  in 
the  East,  together  with  the  rate  of  exchange. 

2640.  To  Jum  back  to  the  effect  of  the  fall  in 
exchange  upon  Indian  manufacturers,  it  has  been 
stated  that  Indian  manufacturers  have  an  advantage 
in  competing  with  EngUsh  manufacturers,  because  the 
fixed  charges  of  the  Indian  manufacturers,  being  in 
silver,  remain  the  same,  whilst  the  fixed  charges 
of  the  English  manufacturers,  being  in  gold,  rise 
with  the  rising  value  of  gold.  For  inst-ance,  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  seen  the  evidence  that, 
whilst  the  English  manufacturer  has  to  pay  in 
gold  his  rent,  his  taxes,  and  possibly  his  wages,  the 
Indian  manufacturer  has  to  pay  no  more  rent, 
wages,  and  taxes,  and  therefore  has  an  advantage. 
Do  you  agree  with  that? — I  think  that  Indian 
manufacturers  of  the  coarser  cotton  goods  have  con- 
siderable advantages  in  competing  with  English 
manufacturers,  for  the  China  trade,  for  instance,  in 
their  proximity  to  the  districts  where  the'  cotton 
grows,  and  in  the  dieapness  of  labour,  and  to  these  I 
should  add  the  advantages  to  which  you  refer,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  fact  that  the  charges  of  the  English 
manufacturers  are  fixed  in  gold.  But,  while  I  may 
take  interest  on  capital,  perhaps,  as  being  so  fixed, 
the  price  of  the  raw  material,  and,  I  suppose,  also  the 
rate  of  wages,  must  be  taken  as  not  so  fixed,  and, 
therefore,  in  that  respect,  I  should  say  that  the 
English  manufacturer  has  no  special  advantage. 

2641.  At  any  rate,  you  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  advantage,  if  any,  to  the 
Indian  manufacturer  is  due  to  each  of  those  factors  ? 
— Quite  so. 

2542.  {The  Chairman.)  The  contention  of  the 
witness  to  whom  you  are  alluding  was  that  wages  in 
England  had  not  altered  with  the  altering  value  of 
gold.  Wages  in  England  would,  I  suppose,  sooner  or 
later  alter  if  the  value  of  gold  was  altered  ? — Yes, 
but  they  may  not  have  so  altered  at  present. 

2643.  (-Sir  T.  Farrer.)  It  has  also  been  suggested 
to  the  Commission  that  the  Indian  manufacturer  has 
a  further  advantage  from  the  fiill  of  exchange  in 
selling  his  goods,  because  in  selling  to  a  silver-using 
country  the  exchange  is  not  altered  by  the  fall,  and 
because  in  selling  to  a  gold-using  country  the  buyer, 
for  the  same  quantity  of  gold,  gets  a  larger  amount  of 
silver,  and,  silver  prices  remaining  steady,  a  larger 
quantity  of  cotton  goods.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  whether  there  is  not  a  fallacy  in  this.  The 
demand  in  either  case  being  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
cotton  goods,  the  purchaser  in  silver  will  give  the 
same  quantity  of  silver  as  before  ;  the  purchaser  in 
gold  will  give  a  smaller  quantity  of  gold,  but,  gokl 
having  risen  in  value,  he  gives  a  smaller  quantity  for 
the  same  goods,  but  that  quantity  will  be  the  same 
whether  he  has  to  buy  silver  to  purchase  the  cotton 
with  or  pays  gold  directly  for  the  cotton  ? — Yes.  I 
think  you  are  right.  The  gold  and  silver  are  only 
measures  of  purchase,  and  the  holder  of  gold  will  give 
the  same  value  of  gold  as  before,  though,  perhaps,  a 
less  quantity,  and  the  gold  he  gives  will  not  be  affected 
by  passing  intermediately  through  silver.  If  the 
argument  were  correct,  there  should  be  a  large  export 
of  Indian  manufactures  to  gold-using  countries,  which 
is  not  the  case . 

2544.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  gold  purchaser, 
whether  he  buys  his  cotton  direct  with  the  gold,  or 
whether  he  buys  it  by  buying  silver  first,  and  then 
cotton.  He  gives  the  same  quantity  of  gold  and  gets 
the  same  quantity  of  cotton  in  either  case  ? — ^fes. 

2546.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  exports  of  cotton 
yams  and  piece  goods  from  India  to  China  are  in- 
creasing largely  ? — ^Yes ;  including  Hong  Kong,  the 
exports  of  twist  and  yam  to  China  were  56,469,000 


lbs.  in  1884-6,  and  68,499,000  lbs.  in  1886-^ ;  and 
those  of  piece  goods  were  2,657,000  yards  in  1884-6, 
and  3,222,000  in  1835-6.  The  total  value  was 
2,115,000  tens  of  rapees  in  1884-6  and  2,443,000  in 
1885-6. 

2646.  Now,  I  will  ask  yon  to  turn  back  to  the 
Appendix  to  the  first  report  of  the  Depression  of  Trade 
Commission,  page  -143.  You  have  already  shown 
from  that  return  that  the  export  trade  of  Lancashire 
with  India  has  increased  largely  during  the  fall  in 
exchange.  The  same  return  contains  an  aoco\int  of 
the  export  trade  of  Lancashire  to  China,  Java,  &c. 
Does  it  not  appear  from  that  return  that  the  e^qtort 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  those  countries  of  cotton 
piece  goods  had  increased  from  478,000,000  of  yards 
in  1870  and  626,000,000  in  1876  to  600,000,000  in 
1884? — ^Yes,  tlmt  is  correct.  The  tr«de  increased 
even  more  largely  up  to  1881,  but  has  declined  since, 

2647.  And  that  the  exports  of  cotton  yam  to  those 
countries  had  increased  from  20,000,000  lbs.  in  1870 
and  29,000,000  in  1876  to  39,000,000  in  1884  ?— Yes, 
I  find  that  the  exports  of  1884  were  14  per  cent,  in 
piece  goods  and  82  per  cent,  in  yam  above  those  of 
1875. 

2548.  So  that,  whilst  India  has  been  doing  maoh, 
Lancashire  has  been  doing  more  than  she  did  before  ? 
—Yes. 

2549.  Then  I  will  ask  you,  do  these  figures  justify 
the  statement  that  the  present  state  of  things,  that  is, 
the  fall  in  exchange,  is  causing  the  gradual  transfer  of 
the  yiumi  trade  of  China  to  India,  that  the  exports 
from  England  have  steadily  declined  since  the  fall  of 
silver  commenced,  whilst  those  from  India  have 
enormously  increased  ? — The  increase  of  the  imports 
from  India  may,  indeed,  be  termed  enormous ;  but  it 
is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  exports  from  England 
have  steadily  declined  since  the  fiill  of  silver  com- 
menced ;  and  I  think,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the 
fall  in  exchange  is  not  the  cause  of  the  improvement 
in  the  Indian  trade. 

2650.  At  any  rate,  you  would  not  see  in  these 
figures  any  reason  for  protecting  Lancashire  against 
India  by  a  radical  alteration  of  our  currency  system  ? 
— No ;  I  should  think  it  as  objectionable  as  allowing 
any  protection  of  India  against  Lancashire. 

2551.  So  much  for   the  English  export  trade  to 
India.     As  regards  the  import  trade  from  India,  yon 
have  already  given  figures   which  show  that,  as  a 
whole,  it  has  not  been  unnaturally  stimulated  by  the 
fall    of    exchange  ;    but  a  very  general  impression 
prevails  that  it  has  been  so  stimulated,  and  especially 
that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  Indian  wheat  caused  by 
the  exchange  is  ruining  English,  French,  and  An^edcan 
fiumers.     This  view  is  supported  by  many  authorities, 
and  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  what  some  of  them 
have  said.     Let  me  read  to  you  frx>m  an  article  of 
M.   Laveleye  in   "The  Contemporary  Review"  for 
May  1886.      He  says : — "  The  excessive  fall  in  the 
(<  value  of  silver  is  a  new  and  quite  special  cause  of 
"  suffering    for    the  agricultural   world.      Baron  de 
"  Soubeyran    laid    this    matter    before  the   French 
"  Chamber  in  a  speech  delivered  on  February  8, 1886, 
"  in  which  he  shows  that  Indian-grown  com  attains 
*'  a  premium  of  more  than  20  per  cent,  when  imported 
^  into  Europe.    He  thus  expresses  himself: — '  Silver 
"  <  is  the  only  legal  tender  in  India.     An  ingot  of 
«  <  silver  is  bought  in  London  at  the  current  price, 
"  <  46f<f.,  sent  to  Calcutta,  and  coined  at  the  mint 
"  '  there,  and  with  the  produce  of  the  coining  of  this 
"  '  ingot  you  purchase  com  which  you  forward  to 
"  '  London  or  Havre.      There  this  is  worth  about 
"  «  13*70  frs.  the  hectolitre,  all  expenses  paid.     If, 
**  '  on    the    contrary,  the    silver    ingot,  instead  of 
"  *  costing  46|<2.  or  170  frs.  the  kUogram,  its  present 
"  •  price,  cost  60|<f .  or  220  frs.  the  kilogram,  its  real 
"  '  worth,  the  hectolitre  of  com  ought  then  to  be  sold 
"  •  in  London,  Antwerp,  or  Havre  at  a  price  varying 
"  'from  18-60fT8.to  19-60fr8.j  that  is  to  say,  that 
"  '  in  all  these  ports  it  would  be  from  4 '75  frs.  to 
"  '  6-50  frs.  dearer  than  now.'  "      I  will  read  you 
also  a  passage  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
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d  tiie  Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  the  state  of 
the  finances  for  the  year  1886 : — "  It  is  a  direct  con- 
"  seqaence  of  the  monetary  dislocation  that  wheat  of 
"  India,  which  there  fetched  3  rupees  per  quintal 
"  14 .years  ago,  and  there  fetches  3  rupees  per  quintal 
"  to-day,  can  be  sold  in  London  (cost  of  transport 
"  apart)  for  as  little  as  the  gold  price  of  3  silver 
"  rupees  of  India  in  Louden  to-day,  a  fall  of  25  per 
"  cent.  This  fall  has  caused,  of  course,  a  correspond- 
"  ing  fall  in  the  price  of  English  and  Irish  home- 
"  grown  wheat  in  London.  This  lowered  price  of 
"  wheat  in  London  has  bad  to  be  met  by  a  lower 
"  price  of  the  American  wheat  surplus  sold  in  London. 
"  The  price  of  our  surplus  wheat  determines  the 
"  price  of  the  whole  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States. 
"  So  that  the  monetary  dislocation  has  already  cost 
"  our  farming  population,  who  number  nearly  one  half 
"  the  total  popuh^ion  of  the  United  States,  an  almost 
"  incompntable  sum,  a  loss  of  millions  upon  millions 
"  of  dollars  every  year,  a  loss  which  they  will  con- 
"  tinue  to  suffer  so  long  as  the  Congress  delays  to 
"  stop  the  silver  purchase,  and  by  that  act  to  compel 
"  an  international  redress  of  the  monetary  dislocation. 
"  Another  year's  delay  in  stopping  the  silver  purchase 
"  is  the  loss  of  remunerative  prices  upon  another 
"  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States ;  is  another  year's 
«  stimulus  to  India's  competition  for  the  foreign 
"  markets  of  our  agricultural  product,  and  a  reduction 
"  of  our  ability  to  hold  that  market  (gainst  any  compe- 
"  tition  in  the  world  (measured  by  a  common 
"  money)."  Now  that  is  an  anthoritative  document. 
I  sboold  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  agree  with  it  ? — 
I  think  that  M.  Laveleye's  article  omits  to  take  account 
of  the  check  in  the  first  instance  given  to  the  exports 
from  the  Ea$t  by  the  fall  of  the  gold  price  in  Europe  ; 
in  my  view,  the  fall  in  exchange  is  the  cotmterpoise 
without  which  the  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  at  the 
lower  gold  price ;  but  I  see  no  benefit  to  the  Indian 
trade  in  the  low  prices  and  low  exchange.  In  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  America  it 
is  said  that  the  fall  in  exchange  has  caused  the  fall  in 
the  gold  price  of  wheat,  which  appears  to  me  to  involve 
a  confusion  of  canse  and  effect. 

2552.  Ton  think  that  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of 
wheat,  and  of  silver,  is  the  first  thing,  and  the  fall  in 
Indian  exchange  a  consequence  ? — I  do. 

2553.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  parenthetically 
whether  there  is  any  reason  for  supposing  that  Indian 
wheat  rales  the  English  market  more  than  American, 
or  Russian,  or  English  wheat  ? — I  presume  that  the 
price  is  regulated  by  the  wheat  which  can  be  brought 
into  the  market  most  cheaply  in  sufficient  quantity ; 
but  I  am  quite  unable  to  say  from  what  country  it 
comes. 

2554.  And  probably  nobody  can  say? — I  should 
think  not. 

2556.  When  was  the  Indian  export  duty  on  wheat 
taken  off? — ^It  was  taken  off  at  the  beginning  of 
1873. 

2556.  Was  it  taken  off  since  this  fall  in  exchange, 
or  jtist  before  ?  —No,  just  before. 

2557.  It  was  5  per  cent.,  I  think  ? — It  was  3  annas 
on  the  mannd  of  82  lbs. ;  which  is  about  4  annas  a 
cwt.  The  average  declared  valne  of  wheat  exported 
from  India  in  1881-2  and  1882-3  seems  to  have  been 
about  4  rupees  6  annas  a  cwt. ;  so  that  the  duty  was 
at  tliat  time  nearly  6  per  cent. 

.  2558.  Do  not  the  figtures  which  you  have  given,  and 
which  are  given  in  Mr.  O'Conor's  paper,  show  that 
there  have  been  real  causes  at  work  in  India,  and  in 
the  cost  of  carriage  on  the  ocean,  which  account  for 
increase  in  Indian  exports,  and  for  the  fall  in  gold 
prices  ? — To  a  great  extent  it  is  so. 

2559.  I  should  like  to  take  one  illustration  from 
Mr.  O'Conor's  paper.  Does  he  not  say  that  between 
1872-3  and  1885-6  the  gold  price  of  Indian  wheat 
in  London  fell  33-7  per  cent.  ?— Yes. 

2560.  And  that  in  the  same  year  the  silver  price  of 
Indian  wheat  in  Calcutta  had  fallen  26  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes. 

2561.  The  IMl  in  the  silver  price  in  Calcutta  must 


have  been  independent  of  any  fall  in  exchange  ? — 
Yes. 

2562.  Does  not  Mr.  O'Conor  further  tell  us  that 
since  1870  the  sea  freight  of  wheat  from  Calcutta  to 
London  had  fallen  upwards  of  50  per  cent.,  making  a 
further  reduction  in  the  gold  price  of  wheat  in  London 
of  10  per  cent,  or  Over  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  puts  it  at 
10  to  13  per  cent,  since  1873. 

2563.  These  reductions  in  real  cost  of  production 
fully  account  for  this  reduction  of  the  gold  price  in 
London,  do  they  not  ? — I  think  Mr.  O'Conor  himself 
does  not  admit  that  they  fully  account  for  it.  They 
certainly  account  for  a  great  deal. 

2564.  If  you  add  the  figures,  they  more  than  account 
for  it  ? — Yes ;  but  I  have  a  paper  of  his  in  which  he 
says  that  the  reduction  in  the  gold  price  greatly 
exceeds  the  reduction  in  the  silver  price  plus  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  freight. 

2565.  Well,  upon  those  figures,  which  I  have  taken 
from  his  paper,  the  difficulty  is  to  understand  how, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fall  of  exchange,  the 
reduction  of  the  gold  price  in  London  was  not  stiU 
greater  than  it  was  ? — Yes,  but  you  are  speaking  of 
only  one  article. 

2566.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  In  1870  was  there  practi- 
cally no  wheat  trade  between  England  and  India  ? — 
No,  there  was  no  trade  worth  mentioning  until  two 
or  three  years  after  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened,  about 
1873. 

2567.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  you  agree  entirely 
that  there  have  been  real  causes  at  work  for  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  wheat  in  India,  which  will 
account  for  a  very  large  part  of  the  reduction  of 
prices  ? — For  a  very  large  part,  yes. 

2568.  I  will  not  trouble  the  Commission  with  further 
details  of  prices,  which  are  difficult  and  delicate  matters 
to  deal  with,  but  I  will  put  into  your  hands  the 
following  extract  from  a  paper  from  a  trustworthy 
source,  with  comments  upon  it,  which  seems  to  me  to 
illustrate  very  well  the  way  in  which  merchants  are 
in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  the  mere  mechanism  of 
exchange  rises  and  falls  in  value  which  are  really 
due  to  more  substantial  causes : 

"  In  June  1881  and  June  1886  the  price  of  Cawn- 
pore  wheat  in  Calcutta  was  Rs.  2*9  per  maund,  but 
the  rate  of  freight  was  60«.  a  ton  in  1881  and  30f. 
in  1886,  a  difference  of  30s.  a  ton,  or  6s.  6d.  a  quai-ter. 

"  The  cost  of  wheat  in  London  was  42«.  a  quarter 
in  1881  and  31s.  6d.  in  1886,  or  10s.  6<;.  a  quarter 
difference.  Of  this  difference  freights  as  shown 
above  concede  6s.  Gd.  a  quarter,  which  leaves  4s.  a 
quarter  to  be  contributed  by  the  fall  in  exchange  and 
other  contingencies. 

"  In  June  1881  the  rate  of  exchanges  was  about 
Is.  T^d.  per  rupee  three  months'  sight,  and  in  1886 
about  Is.  5\d.  per  rupee  three  months'  sight,  which 
represents  a  reduction  of  3s.  6(f.  a  quarter,  leaving  only 
about  6rf.  a  quarter  unaccounted  for,  and  this  further 
reduction  is  probably  owing  to  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  gunny  bags. 

"  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Calcutta  prices 
were  at  the  same  level  in  1881  and  1886,  and  yet 
apart  from  freight  influences,  we  were  able  to  sell  in 
London  at  3s.  6rf.  less  money." 

The  above  is  the  statement  made  by  the  merchant, 
and  his  inference  seems  to  be  that  the  Indian  ex- 
porter has  made  a  profit  by  the  alteration  in  exchange 
and  has  by  that  means  lowered  London  prices. 

It  is  an  interesting  case  and  worth  examining.  The 
observation  that  6s.  &d.  out  of  the  difference  in  price 
is  due  to  lowering  of  freights  is  very  suggestive. 

The  fall  in  price  in  London  has  been  10s.  6<f.  a 
quarter,  but  the  merchant  who  knows  the  facts  does 
not  state  that  the  whole  of  this  is  due  to  exchange. 
He  attributes  two  thirds  of  this  to  diminution  in  the 
cost  of  production  and  transit,  leaving  only  3s.  6d.  out 
of  the  10s.  Qd.  to  be  accounted  for  by  exchange.  But 
we  have  the  means  of  tracing  this  a  little  further. 
Mr.  O'Conor  in  the  paper  above  referred  to  tells  us 
that  between  1879  and  1886  the  charge  for  grain  on 
the  East  Indian  Railway  between  Cnwnporp  and  Cal- 
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l£r.  cutta  (684  miles)  had  fallen  from  *  177  pies  per  mannd 

^'  ^fi"^^'  (82  lbs.)  per  mile  to  •  149  pies,  which  would  amount 

*"  •  to  about  2».  a  quarter.   In  this  way  2s,  out  of  the  3s.  6d. 

15  Feb.  1887.    i^  accounted  for  without  reference  to  exchange,  and 

— . it  may  well  be  that  more  than  2s.  wotild  be  thus 

accounted  for. 

But  for  this  diminution  in  the  cost  of  Indian  pro- 
duction, the  Calcutta  price  would  have  been  so  much 
the  higher  and  the  English  price  would  have  been 
higher  also.  As  it  is,  the  diminution  in  the  cost  of 
production  in  India,  coupled  with  the  diminution  in 
freights,  very  nearly  accounts  for  the  whole  reduction 
in  English  prices.  The  figures  do  not  correspond 
precisely  with  Mr.  O'Conor's  figures  either  in  dates 
or  in  amounts,  and  they  are  not  so  striking,  but  they 
confirm  the  general  conclusion  that  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  Indian  wheat  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
main,  if  not  altogether,  by  diminution  in  the  cost  of 
producing  and  cairying  wheat,  and  not  at  all  by  gold. 
I  will  ask  you  to  say  whether  you  have  any  obser- 
vations to  make  on  this  statement? — I  tliink  that  the 
increased  supply  caused  by  the  development  of  the 
country  through  the  opening  of  railways,  and  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  transport,  have  had  a  material 
effect  on  the  prices  of  commodities  in  Europe ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  they  fully  account  for  the  fall  in 
those  gold  prices,  or  that  the  fact  should  be  ignored 
that  the  supply  of  gold  has  not  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increaned  demands  made  upon  it  in  recent  years. 

2569.  I  will  only  ask  you  further  with  regard  to 
wheat  exports  from  India,  as  I  have  asked  you  with 
respect  to  cotton  goods,  whether  there  is  anything 
in  these  facts  to  justify  either  the  American  Govern- 
ment or  European  economists  in  demanding  an  altera- 
tion of  our  currency  system  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Indian  ryot  from  competing  with  European  and 
American  farmers  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

2570.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  some  rather  more 
theoretical  questions  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
fall  in  exchange.  Do  you  think  it  powible  that  an 
alteration  in  the  par  of  exchange  can  make  a  perma- 
nent change  in  values  or  in  real  prices,  or  can  perma- 
nently and  seriously  affect  trade  ? — Taking  silver  and 
gold  money  to  be  merely  a  means  of  conveniently 
effecting  an  exchange  between  the  commodities  of  one 
nation  or  person  and  those  of  another,  I  do  not  think 
that  an  alteration  in  the  par  of  exchange  between 
silver  and  gold  can  permanently  affect  the  real  prices 
of  commodities  or  the  trade. 

2571.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  country  possess- 
ing an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  a  large  over-issue 
would  alter  nominal  prices  and  nominal  exchange 
seriously,  but  the  change  would  be  nominal  only  ? — 
Nomintd. 

2572.  There  has,  I  believe,  been  lately  a  large  fall 
in  the  Russian  exchange.  Has  that  fall  affected  trade 
seriously,  or  stimulated  the  export  of  Russian  wheat  ? 
— I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  special  circumstances 
which  affect  our  trade  with  Russia,  but  I  see  from  the 
returns  that  the  exports  irom  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Russia  fell  continuously  from  1880  to  1885,  in  which 
year  their  value  was  as  low  as  in  1877,  and  only  57 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  such  exports  in  1880.  The 
imports  of  ivheat  from  Russia  into  England  show 
remarkable  fluciuatioii!;,  and  I  can  see  no  ground  for 
thinking  that  they  have  been  affected  by  exchange. 
Taking  the  later  years,  the  number  of  hundredweights 
received  was  in  1880,  2,880,000;  1881,  4,047,000; 
1882,9,576,000;  1883,13,347,000;  1884,5,40i,000; 
1885,  11,976,000;  and  1886,  3,710,000. 

2573.  Then  is  there  not  this  difference  between 
a  mere  alteration  in  the  par  of  exchange  caused  by 
depreciation  of  the  coinage  or  an  over-issue  of  paper 
money  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  alteration  caused  by 
a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  on  the  other,  such  as  has 
recently  occurred  in  America  and  Europe, — that  in  the 
former  case  the  only  change  would  be  a  change  in 
nominal  prices,  whilst  in  the  latter  case  silver  would 
go  from  London  or  America  to  the  East,  and  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  by  increased  exports  from  the 
East  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 


2574.  You  have,  I  think,  put  in  a  table  showing  in 
detail  the  imports  of  silver  into  India.  Have  these 
imports  corresponded  with  the  fall  in  exchange,  that 
is,  have  the  larger  imports  of  silver  universally  or 
genei-ally  accompanied  or  followed  falls  in  exchange  ? 
— I  have  not  been  able  to  see  that  there  is  any 
special  agreement  in  that  way.  I  hand  in  a  table  for 
the  last  two  years  showing  month  by  month  the 
exports  of  silver  to  India,  and  I  have  put,  side  by 
side,  the  sale  of  bill«  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  quantity  of  bills  which  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  puts  on  the  market  governs  the 
amount  of  silver  exported  to  India  to  a  great  extent 
I  have  also  added  the  monthly  exports  of  cotton 
manufactures  to  India,  as  this  may  be  useful  to  the 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  (See 
Appendix  VIII.  F.) 

2575.  Council  bills  or  telegraphic  transfers  are  an 
order  for  payment  of  silver  in  India,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  payment  of  coined  rupees. 

2576.  Consequently,  for  the  purpose  of  remittance, 
they  answer  the  same  purpose  as  silver,  and  they  are 
cheaper  than  silver? — Yes,  the  freight  and  mintage 
is  saved. 

2577.  Consequently,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
remittance,  council  bills  will  be  preferred  to  silver 
ceteris  paribus  ? — Quite  so. 

2578.  But  if  silver  falls  in  value  in  London,  that 
is  to  say,  if  it  will  fetch  a  smaller  amount  of  commo- 
dities in  London  than  it  will  buy  in  Calcutta,  the 
silver  will  go  from  London  to  Calcutta,  council  bills 
or  no  council  bills  ? — If  the  silver  is  in  London,  it 
will  go. 

2579.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  silver  has  become 
superabundant  in  London  or  America,  so  that  it  will 
purchase  less  in  London  or  America  than  it  will  in 
India,  it  will  go  to  India,  council  bills  or  no  council 
bills  ? — Yes,  the  silver  will  go  to  the  place  where  it 
is  most  valuable. 

2580.  Consequently,  we  ouaht  to  find  some  in- 
creased export  of  silver  to  India  when  there  has  been 
a  great  fall  in  exchange,  council  bills  or  no  council 
bills  ?  —Yes,  that  would  be  the  natural  tendency. 

2581.  (iWr.  Cohen.)  Would  it  not  be  the  case  that 
the  holders  of  silver  would  not  sell  it  at  that  price ; 
they  would  hold  it  back  ? — You  are  speaking  of 
holders  of  silver  in  London  ? 

2582.  Yes  ? — 1  thmk  our  experience  is  that  they 
must  sell ;  that  they  very  seldom  can  hold  back,  and 
they  sell,  therefore,  under  the  price  of  the  bills,  and 
thereby  force  down  the  exchange. 

2583.  {The  Chairman.)  Any  increase  of  the  export 
of  siher  to  India  would,  of  course,  be  immediately 
followed  by,  in  fact,  would  depend  on,  a  corresponding 
increase  of  exports  from  India? — Yes,  it  must  be 
paid  for. 

2584.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  gather  that  in  one  case, 
1876-7,  1877-8,  a  heavy  fall  in  silver  was  accom- 
panied by  a  large  export  of  silver  to  India,  and  a  rise 
of  prices,  but  that  there  was  another  cause  at  work, 
namely,  the  diminution  in  the  council  bills  on  India  ? 
— Silver  did  go  to  the  East  to  an  exceptionally  large 
amount  in  1876  and  1877:  and  prices  in  India  rose 
from  1876  to  1879,  since  which  time,  particulai-ly  in 
the  last  year  or  two,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  fall. 
I  think,  however,  thai  the  prices  were  greatly  affected 
by  the  famine  in  1877  and  1878,  and  that  the  exports 
of  silver  were  mainly  stimulated  by  the  reduction  in 
the  Secretary  of  State's  drawings ;  during  the  three 
months  from  February  to  April  1876,  in  the  height  of 
the  usual  export  season,  ordy  53  lakhs  of  bills  were 
sold,  and  again  in  February  and  March  1877,  the 
sales  only  amounted  to  126^  lakhs. 

2585.  The  council  bills  so  affect  the  whole  concern 
that  it  is  very  diflicult  to  trace  the  real  cause  of  the 
export  of  silver? — I  think  so.  The  amount  is  so 
krge  that  it  to  a  great  extent  rules  the  market  for  the 
moment. 

2586.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  You  mean,  rules  the  market 
for  the  time  being  ? — For  the  time  being. 

2587.  You  do  not  think  on  the  whole  it  has  very 
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much  effect  ? — Ho,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  years  it 
passes  awaj. 

2588.  ( A>  T.  Fairer.)  And  it  would  not  prevent 
silver  going  to  India,  if  silver  itself  were  more 
Taluable  in  India  than  in  London  ? — No.  The  silver 
wonld  go  oat,  though,  perhaps,  not  at  the  momeot. 

2589.  I  understand  that  in  1883-4,  1884-5,  and 
1885-6  there  were  large  exports  of  silver  to  India, 
probably  from  the  same  cause? — In  1882  and  1883 
the  exports  amounted  to  about  6,000,000  annutdly, 
in  1884  they  rose  to  7,500,000,  and  in  1885  were 
7,000,000. 

2590.  Now  will  you  turn  to  what  happened  this 
last  year.  There  was  a  heavy  fall  in  the  gold  value 
of  silver,  amounting  to  something  like  2d.  in  the 
rupee.  If  this  meant  that  silver  had  fallen  in  real 
Talue  in  London,  you  would  expect  a  large  export  of 
silver  to  India  as  the  consequence  ?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  exports  of  silver  from  thia  country,  according 
to  our  accoants  last  year,  were  much  less  than  in  the 
preceding  years,  when  there  had  been  no  great  fall  in 
exchange  ? — Yes. 

2591 .  From  the  paper  you  have  put  in  it  appears 
that  there  was  no  specially  large  import  of  silver  into 
India  in  1886  ;  that  the  largest  import  took  place  in 
Februai-y  before  the  fall  in  exchange,  and  that  the 
amount  of  silver  sent  to  India  was  two  millions  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year  when  there  was  no  fall  in 
exchange,  and  that,  taking  council  bills  and  silver 
together,  the  remittances  to  India  were  half  a  million 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year  ? — About  that. 

2592.  Consequently  the  fall  i%  exchange  had  ap- 
parently no  effect  last  year  in  sending  silver  to  India  ? 


2593.  This  goes  far,  does  it  not,  to  support  your 
view  that  the  alteration  in  exchange  is  due  to  a  nse 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  rather  than  to  a  fall 
in  the  value  of  nlver  ? — I  think  it  does. 

2594.  You  know  what  Mr.  Bagehot  has  said  on 
this  subject.  Has  he  ever  given  countenauce  to  such 
a  notion  as  is  expressed  in  the  extracts  I  read  to  you  ? — 
Mr.  Bagehot  held  that  the  ia3\  in  exchange  would 
give  a  temporary,  but  only  a  temporary,  encourage- 
ment to  exports  from  India  to  England,  and  dis- 
couragement to  exports  from  England  to  India. 

2595.  Did  he  not  say,  practically,  that  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  a  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver,  arising 
from  a  superabundance  of  silvery  would  be  an  export 
of  silver  to  the  East,  followed  by  a  slight  rise  of  prices 
in  the  East,  and  that  then  the  trade  would  go  on  as 
osual  ? — Yes ;  he  held  that  the  fall  in  exchange  would 
enable  merchants  to  export  goods  from  India  with 
greater  profit,  while  the  exporter  of  goods  from 
England  would  be  at  a  disadvantage,  that  a  void  would 
thns  be  created  in  India  which  would  have  to  be  filled 
by  silver,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  an 
increase  of  prices  in  India  and  a  general  improvement 
of  trade  resulting  from  this  increase  of  prices,  and 
that,  when  that  rise  of  prices  should  take  place,  the 
encouragement  to  exports  from  India  and  discourage- 
ment of  imports  into  India  would  cease,  and  all  trade 
woald  go  on  as  it  did  when  it  was  at  its  old  value. 

2596.  Did  he  not  say  that. silver  would  under  such 
circumstances  go  to  the  East,  in  consequence  of  an 
alteration  in  the  balance  of  trade  causing  an  outilow 
of  bullion  in  the  usual  well-known  way  ? — Yes,  that 
was  his  view. 

2597.  And  did  not  the  report  of  the  Silver  Com- 
mittee supplement  this,  by  pointing  out  that  under 
such  circumstances  silver  would  go  to  the  East,  what- 
ever might  be  the  balance  of  trade  ? — Yes  ;  the  Select 
Committee  pointed  out  that,  even  if  there  should  be 
no  excess  of  exports  over  the  amount  needed  to  pay 
for  the  imports  and  the  Government  payments  in 
England,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  import  of  silver 
would  absolutely  cease,  since  the  demand  for  silver 
might  displace  some  of  the  other  articles  imported. 

2598.  But  this  operation,  whether  it  took  place  in  the 
one  way  or  the  other,  would  be  temporary  only ;  silver 
would  go  at  once,  and  then,  the  new  level  being 
reached,  trade  would  go  on  as  before.    That  was  the 
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view  of  Mr.  Bagehot  and  the  Silver  Committee  ? — 
Yes ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  level  is  so  quickly 
reached  that  the  increase  of  exports  due  to  a  fall  in 
exchange  does  not  perceptibly  affect  the  transactions 
of  the  year  in  which  the  fall  occurs. 

2599.  (A/r.  Barbour.)  Is  the  level  reached  in  prac- 
tiot  by  a  rise  in  silver  prices,  or  a  fall  in  gold  prices  ? 
— By  a  fall  in  gold  prices. 

2600.  And  Mr.  Bagehot  did  not  contemplate  a  fail 
in  gold  prices  ? — No ;  I  think  that  was  the  point  he 
overlooked. 

2601.  (iStr  T.  Farrer.)  And  did  not  what  Mr. 
Bagehot  predicted  actually  happen  ?  Did  not  silver 
go  to  the  East  in  1877-8  ?— Silver  did  go  to  the  East 
in  an  exceptionally  large  amount  in  those  two  years. 

2602.  Indian  prices  are  very  difficult  to  follow,  are 
they  not  ?  They  rise  very  slowly.  India  is  so  large 
a  country  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  general 
conclusion  as  to  a  rise  of  prices  in  India  ? — It  is  very 
difficult,  owing  to  the  very  large  extent  of  the  country, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  particular  districts  are 
affected  by  the  seasons. 

2603.  Then  Mr.  Bagehot  gave  no  countenance  to 
the  doctrine  that  a  permanent  alteration  in  the  real 
value  of  Indian  goods,  or  of  English  goods,  or  of  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  could  be  the  couse> 
quence  of  an  alteration  in  the  relative  values  of  gold 
and  silver  ? — No,  he  stated  distinctly  that  the  effect 
on  trade  would  be  temporary ;  and  that  the  rise  of 
prices  in  India,  which  he  anticipated,  would  not  do 
more  than  withdraw  the  exceptional  encouragement 
which  the  fall  in  exchange  had  given. 

2604.  Mr.  Bagehot  did  not  apprehend  what  has 
since  happened,  namely,  continued  falls  in  the  ex- 
change unaccompanied  by  any  specially  large  imports 
of  silver  into  India ;  by  any  rise  of  Indian  prices ;  or 
by  any  special  increase  of  exports  from  or  diminution 
of  imports  into  India? — No,  he  thought  that  the 
disturbance  to  the  trade  would  be  corrected  by  a  rise 
of  prices  in  India,  not  by  a  fall  of  prices  in  Europe. 

2605.  The  facts  that  I  have  stated  in  that  last 
question  are,  according  to  your  evidence,  the  present 
real  facts  of  the  case,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

2606.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Prices  have  not  gone  up  in 
India? — No,  prices  of  exported  goods  have  slightly 
fallen  ;  but  speaking  generally,  they  have  been  nearly 
stationary,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  but,  as  I  said  just 
now,  it  is  vei-y  difficult  to  decide  on  the  movement  of 
prices  in  India. 

2607.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  think  prices  have 
fallen  permanently  in  India,  or  that  the  recent  fall  is 
due  to  the  seasons  ? — I  think  it  is  probably  due  to  the 
unusually  large  number  of  good  seasons. 

2608.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  not  these  circumstances 
point  to  a  cause  or  causes  entirely  different  from  that 
which  Mr.  Bagehot  and  the  committee  of  1876  were  con- 
templating, namely,  a  superabundance  of  silver  only ; 
and  do  they  not  rather  point  to  an  increase  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  Mr. 
Bagehot  saw  that  gold  might,  perhaps,  have  risen  in 
price,  but  he  thought  this  was  to  be  attributed  merely 
to  the  cycle  of  prices,  and  would  soon  pass  away,  and 
that  it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  appreciation  due 
to  diminished  production,  or,  I  presume  he  would  have 
added  had  it  .occurred  to  him,  to  increased  demand. 

2609.  If  this  were  the  case,  that  is,  if  the  relation 
of  silver  to  commodities  remained  the  same,  whibt 
the  relation  of  gold  both  to  silver  and  to  commodities 
were  altered,  there  would  no  longer  be  an  induce- 
ment to  export  silver  to  India  upon  the  fall  of  ex- 
change ? — No. 

2610.  In  that  case  the  exporting  English  merchant 
would  receive  for  a  certain  quantity  of  goods,  say, 
10  rupees,  which  he  would  change  into  15*.,  where 
before  the  faU  in  exchange  he  would  have  received 
1/.  for  the  same  goods.  But  the  15s.  will  be  worth 
as  much  as  the  1/.  was  before? — Yes,  in  commo- 
dities. 

2611.  And  the  exporting  Indian  merchant  would 
receive  only  15».  for  his  goods  where  he  received  1/. 
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•Mr.  before,  but  his  15».  will  buy  10  rupees  just  as  the  II. 

y.  WM^fidd,  <iid  before?— Quite  so. 

2612.  Assuming  this  to  liave  been  the  case,  it  would 
account  for  a  fall  in  exchange  unaccompanied  by  the 
consequences  to  trade  foretold  in  1876? — ^Tes,  the 
consequences  to  Irade. 

2613.  Now,  then,  we  will  go  to  the  causes  of  the 
increased  purchasing  power  of  gold.  The  supposed  in- 
crease might  arise,  might  it  not,  either  from  a  scarcity 
of  gold,  or  from  the  production  at  reduced  rost  of  the 
commodities  against  which  gold  is  exchanged  ? — 
Yes;  assuming  the  cost  of  production  to  be  reduced 
in  the  case  of  all  the  commodities  in  respect  of 
which  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  had  been  in- 
creased. 

2614.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold  to  have  been  increased  generally  ? — 
Quite  so,  that  is  my  meaning. 

2615.  But  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  against  a 
particular  commodity  may  be  increased  by  the  pro- 
duction at  a  diminished  cost  of  that  particular  com^ 
modity  ? — Yes,  by  quite  another  series  of  factors. 

2616.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  gold  has  become 
scarcer,  whilst  all  other  commodities,  silver  included, 
remain  constant,  then,  putting  aside  the  question  of 
fixed  charges,  the  only  change  will  be  that  a  smaller 
quantity  of  gold  is  ^ven  and  received  by  the  mer- 
chants, the  number  of  rupees  and  the  quantity  of 
goods  remaining  the  same  as  before.  In  this  case 
the  only  change  wiU  be  a  change  in  nominal  gold 
prices,  and  except  to  this  extent  trade  will  not '  be 
aflected  ? — Quite  so. 

2617.  But  the  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold  may  be  due  to  another  cause  or  other  causes, 
namely,  to  the  production  or  delivery  at  reduced  cost 
of  the  commodities  against  which  gold  is  measured. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  only  commodity  we 
are  concerned  with  is  wheat.  Then,  if  the  cost  of  the 
carriage  of  wheat  from  India  to  England  is  reduced, 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  the  gold  price  of 
Indian  wheat  in  England  will  fall,  and  the  silver 
price  of  wheat  in  India  will  remain  constant? — 
Yes. 

2618.  If  in  addition  the  cost  of  carriage  and  ship- 
ment in  India  is  reduced,  silver  remaining  constant, 
the  silver  price  of  wheat  at  the  ports  in  India  will  fall, 
and  the  gold  price  of  wheat  in  England  will  fall 
still  more  than  in  the  case  previously  supposed? — 
Yes. 

2619.  Whilst,  if  at  the  same  time  silver  becomes 
more  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  wheat  and 
silver  will  fall  together  as  against  gold,  silver  prices 
in  India  will  remain  the  same,  and  the  fall  in  the  gold 
price  of  wheat,  though  really  due  to  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  conveyance  of  the  wheat,  may  appear  or  partly 
appear  in  the  exchange  as  a  reduction  in  the  gold 
value  of  silver  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  think  that  your  reasoning  is 
correct  in  theory. 

2620.  This,  of  course,  is  a  hypothetical  case,  and  the 
other  cases  of  the  superabundance  of  silver  and  of  the 
scarcity  of  gold  are  hypothetical  cases,  and  probably 
no  one  of  them  comprises  the  whole  of  the  actual 
case.  But  do  they  not  illustrate  the  truth  that 
the  essential  factors,  the  vera  causa,  in  the  reduction 
of  real  prices  or  values  are,  as  you  have  stated, 
reductions  in  the  cost  of  production,  or  rather,  in 
this  case,  of  transport,  and  not  in  the  relative  values 
of  silver  and  gold  ? — By  real  prices  or  values  of  the 
exported  commodities,  I  understand  you  to  mean  the 
amount  of  commodities  received  in  exchange,  ns  dis- 
tinguished from  the  measure  of  the  commodities 
expressed  in  money  ;  and  in  this  sense  I  agree  with 
your  opinion,  from  a  trading  point  of  view,  since  any 
rise  in  the  value  of  gold  may  be  discounted  as  equally 
affecting  commodities  given  and  received.  But  the 
object  with  which  I  have  been  desired  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Commission  is  to  represent  the  position  of  the 
people  of  India  acting  through  the  Government,  and  in 
their  case  that  which  they  receive  in  exchange  for  their 
surplus  commodities  is  the  use  of  English  capital  and 
English  agency,  for  which  interest  on  debt,  pensions, 


&c.  have  to  be  paid.  And  to  ascertain  the  real  price 
paid  for  these,  it  is  essential  to  include  as  a  factor  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  gold  which  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  additional  demand  thrown  upon  it  in  recent 
years  having  exceeded  the  supply. 

2621.  Quite  so,  but  then  I  would  ask  you  a 
further  question  or  two.  If  the  rise  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold  has  arisen  from  a  scarcity  of 
gold,  which  did  not  exist  when  the  English  capital 
was  advanced,  then  it  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the 
increased  purchasing  power  of  gold  has  thrown  a 
burden,  in  the  shape  of  interest,  on  India  greater 
than  that  which  it  undertook  when  the  capital  of  her 
debt  was  advanced  ? — Yes. 

2622.  But,  supposing  that  the  increased  purchasing 
j)ower  of  gold  is  due,  not  to  a  scarcity  of  gold,  but  to 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  of  commodities, 
then  India,  if  she  produces  these  commodities  with  a 
smaller  amount  of  effort  or  labour  than  before,  will, 
to  that  extent,  be  relieved  from  any  additional  charge 
incurred  by  her  in  paying  the  interest  on  her  gold 
debt  at  its  increased  value,  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes,  if 
she  is  producing  the  commodities  with  less  labour, 
she  will  get  some  return  for  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  gold  which  she  has  to  pay. 

2623.  She  will  have  a  larger  amount  of  commodi- 
ties to  pay ;  but  she  will  have  for  the  same  labour  a 
larger  amount  of  commodities  out  of  which  to  pay 
them  ?  —Assuming  your  hypothesis. 

2624.  If,  for  instance,  wheat  was  the  only  commodity 
produced  in  India,  and  if  by  means  of  the  railways  which 
have  been  made  with  borrowed  capital  the  cost  of  the 
delivery  of  wheat  were  reduced  as  much  as  gold  has 
risen  in  value,  India  would  incur  no  additional  burden 
finding  as  much  wheat  as  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  increased  interest  on  her  gold  debt? — If  I  fo]k>w 
your  question,  it  is  not  only  the  cost  of  delivery  of 
wheat,  but  the  cost  of  cultivation  that  must  be  reduced 
coiTcspondingly. 

2625.  I  put  them  together  ? — Supposing  the  cost 
of  cultivation  and  delivery  were  reduced,  that  would 
be  so. 

2626.  Wheat  is  only  one  of  many  things  which 
India  sends  us  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on  her 
debt  ?— Yes. 

2627.  But  they  are  mostly  agricultural  produce,  are 
they  not  ? — A  very  large  portion. 

2628.  And,  therefore,  largely  dependent  on  the  rail- 
ways which  have  been  made  with  borrowed  money  ? 
—Yes. 

2629.  They  are  also,  are  they  not,  largely  depen- 
dent on  special  causes,  such  as  good  or  bad  harvests  ?— 
Yes,  very  largely. 

2630.  Consequently,  before  determining  that  the 
increased  value  of  the  gold  debt  is  an  increased  burden 
on  India,  would  it  not  be  necessary,  under  the  above 
circumstances,  to  see  in  the  case  of  each  article  how 
much  of  that  increased  value  is  due  to  gold  itself,  and 
how  much  to  the  increased  abundance  of  the  articles 
themselves  in  which  India  pays  her  debt  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  do  so. 

2631.  It  therefore  needs  a  good  deal  of  examination, 
before  we  can  conclude  that  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  interest  which  India  has  to  pay  on  her  gold 
debt  is  a  real  increase  of  the  burden  on  the  people  of 
India  ? — It  requires  careful  examination,  undoubtedly. 

2632.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  debt  was 
in  a  large  measura  incurred  for  the  purpose,  and  with 
the  result,  of  increasing  those  facilities  of  production 
and  transport  which  have  helped  to  raise  the  value  of 
gold,  our  doubts  concerning  the  increase  of  the  burtlen, 
or  the  injustice  of  that  increase,  are  strengthened  ? — 
The  extent  of  the  increase  of  the  burden ;  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  about  the  injustice  of  it. 

2633.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  real  burden  of  the 
debt  is  concerned  as  distinguished  from  the  incon- 
venience to  the  Grovemnient  ? — Exactly. 

2634.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  further  question  with 
regard  to  the  real  burden  of  the  debt.  How  does  the 
position  of  India  as  a  gold  debtor  differ  from  that  of 
other  gold  debtors,  Australia,  for  instance  ?    These 
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colonies  have  a  gold  debt  varying  from  150,000,000/. 
to  200,000,000/.,  yearly  increasing.  If  gold  rises  in 
valae,  the  interest  on  their  debt  continues  to  increase 
in  value,  does  it  not  ? — Your  inquiry  is  with  reference 
to  the  Government  ? 

2683.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  inconvenience  to 
the  Government,  I  am  speaking  of  the  burden  upon 
the  people  of  India  ? — ^The  essential  difference  in  that 
case  seems  to  me  to  be  that,  in  the  case  which  you 
have  taken  of  Australia,  it  is  a  gold>produciug  country, 
and  therefore,  if  a  rise  occurs  in  the  value  of  gold  in 
Europe,  there  is  a  corresponding  improvement  caused 
l^  that  in  the  value  of  her  commodities  that  she 
exports. 

2636.  Therefore  Australia  would  be  in  the  same 
position  as  India  when  she  has  more  wheat  to  pay  her 
debt  with  ? — No,  the  same  quantity  of  gold  which 
Australia  produces  rises  in  value  relatively  to  all  prices 
in  Australia  which  are  gold  prices, 

2637.  Do  not  let  us  take  Australia.  Let  us  take 
a  colony  which  does  not  produce  gold,  say  Canada, 
which  has  a  large  gold  debt  in  this  country.  In  what 
respect  is  the  increase  of  the  gold  a  greater  burden 
upon  India  than  it  is  upon  Canada? — As  a  country  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  chfferently  affected  by  it.  The 
commodities  will  have  to  be  valued  in  either  case. 

2638.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  Would  it  not  be  a  greater 
burden  to  India  than  to  Canada,  if  since  the  time  that 
the  loan  is  raised  for  India  there  had  been  a  fall  in 
silver,  because  the  money  remitted  to  India  would  be 
at  that  time  in  a  cuiTency  which  had  not  become  de- 
preciated, but  which  subsequently  became  depreciated  ; 
therefore,  if  at  the  time  the  loan  was  raised  the  rupee 
was  at  1«.  lOd,,  and  it  has  fallen  to  Is.  6d.  meantime, 
there  would  be  that  increase  of  burden  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  India  which  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  had 
not  been  subjected  to,  because  they  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  intermediary  depression  in  the  currency. 
Is  that  not  the  case? — I  understood  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer's  point  to  be  that  of  the  value  of  the  com- 
modities. 

2639.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Assume  this,  that  the 
whole  alteration  in  value  between  gold  and  silver  is 
due,  not  to  the  fall  in  silver,  but  to  an  increase  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold,  then  in  that  case  I  want  to 
know  in  what  respect  is  India,  putting  aside  the 
inconvenience  to  the  Grovemnient  and  looking  only 
to  the  burden  on  the  country,  worse  off  than  Canada  ? 
— ^I  cannot  admit  in  this  context  the  distinction  which 
your  question  seems  to  imply  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  inhabitants  of  a  country ;  in  India,  for 
instance,  the  inhabitants  have  to  pay  taxes  sufficient 
to  meet  the  charge  for  the  remittance  of  the  annual 
sterling  sum  which  the  Government  on  their  behalf 
have  contracted  to  pay.  But,  taking  your  view,  I 
agree  that  on  the  same  amount  of  debt  the  purely 
economical  burden  would  be  as  much  enhanced  in 
Canada  as  in  India,  because  both  countries  would 
have  to  give  a  larger  amount  of  commodities  in  order 
to  pay  their  gold  debts.  Though  the  purely  economi- 
cal effect,  however,  may  be  the  same,  the  actual  effect 
on  the  community  is  widely  different,  since  in  the 
ease  of  Canada  the  additional  burden  caused  by  the 
increasing  weight  of  the  gold  debt  falls  directly  on 
and  is  distributed  over  the  producers  and  mannfac- 
torers  of  articles  of  export  without  the  intervention  of 
the  Government ;  while  in  India  it  falls  primarily  on 
the  Grovernment,  who  are  then  compelled  to  distribute 
it  over  the  people  by  continual  additions  to  the  taxes, 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  India  is  considered  a 
political  evil  of  the  gravest  character. 

2640.  {Mr.  Chamberlain.)  If  the  phenomenon  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  is  solely  the  appreciation  of 
gold,  then  every  payment,  every  contract  to  pay  gold, 
becomes  increasingly  burdensome  to  the  payer,  and  in 
equal  proportion  whether  the  country  is  a  silver-using 
or  a  gold- using  country  ? — Tes,  I  understood  that  was 
Sir  Thomas  Farrer's  question. 

2641.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  I  asked  whether  the  burden  is 
not  increased  by  the  appreciation  of  gold  as  compared 
with  silver,  whether  it  does  not  fall  with  increasing 


force  upon  the  Indian  who  has  nothing  but  silver  to  ^"^      j 

pay  in.     That  is  reaUy  the  pomt  ?— f  think  on  Sir  ^-  Waterjield, 
Thomas  FaiTor's  hypothesis  it  is  not  so,  for  I  under-         "  " 
stood  him  to  put  the  question  to  me  that,  if  the  quantity     15  Peb.  1887. 

of  the  commodities  which  the  country  exports,  is  in       . 

both  cases  increased  in  proportion  with  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold,  the  payer  in  India  is  not  worse  off  than 
the  payer  in  Canada,  and  I  think  that  is  so. 

2642.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  only  difference  between 
Canada  and  India  is  this,  that  in  Canada  the  com- 
modities which  Canada  has  to  pay  as  interest  are  paid 
for  gold  directly.  In  India  silver  comes  in  as  an 
intermediary  ? — ^Yes. 

2643.  But  both  pay  in  commodities,  and  with  respect 
to  Canada  as  well  as  India  gold  has  appreciated,  and 
consequently  a  larger  quantity  of  commodities  are 
needed,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  gold  debt?' — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think 
that  agrees  with  what  I  have  said  before,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  measure  in  which  we  make  the  payment  is 
economically  of  small  importance. 

2644.  Then,  to  turn  to  the  evidence  that  you 
have  given  us ;  may  we  take  it  that  the  appendix  you 
have  put  in  gives  in  Table  I.  (old  and  fixed  contracts) 
those  of  the  annual  sterling  payments  on  each  of 
which  the  Indian  Government  has  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  the  fall,  without  any  compensation  in  the 
shap(i  of  the  reduced  prices  of  what  it  buys  ? — That  is 
the  intention  as  &r  as  I  was  able  to  make  the  calcula- 
tion. 

2645.  And  that  Table  II.  (new  or  current  contracts) 
gives  those  of  the  annual  sterling  payments  on  which 
the  Indian  Government  gains  in  reduction  of  price 
what  it  loses  in  exchange  ? — Not  exactly  that.  It 
includes  this,  but  I  have  put  into  Table  IL  payments 
which  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  option  of  the  Grovern- 
ment. I  will  take  the  line  relating  to  stores  for  India. 
The  Grovernment  of  India  has  it  in  its  power  to  buy 
more  or  less  stores,  and  therefore,  although  it  has 
made  no  contract,  I  include  that  charge  because  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  open  to  it  to  reduce  the  charge 
for  exchange  by  buying  less  stores.  Again,  I  have 
put  into  this  table  the  remittance  transactions,  which 
are  payments  that  fluctuate  with  the  rate  of  exchange', 
and  therefore  there  can  be  said  to  be  no  further  loss 
on  that  account  in  consequence  of  a  fall. 

2646.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  Table  I.  which  gives 
us  the  burden  of  which  the  Indian  Government  com- 
plain ?  —Yes. 

2647.  Andl  think  the  largest  amount  was  26,217,811 
of  rupees  in  1885-86,  from  which  has  to  be  deducted 
722,474  gain  on  current  contracts,  making  25,495,337 
as  the  whole  loss  in  the  last  year.  Is  not  that  so? — 
Yes,  but  the  last  year  is  a  very  exceptional  one,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  the  last  paragraph  of  my  memorandum. 

2648.  It  is  the  fifth  line  from  the  bottom  of  Table  I. 
that  gives  us  the  figures  of  the  actual  loss  which  has 
been  incurred  by  the  fall  since  the  time  at  which  the 
table  commences.  It  is  the  fifth  line  at  the  bottom 
that  gives  it  for  all  years  ? — That  is  so.  That  is  the 
total  excess  caused  by  the  fall  in  exchange. 

2649.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  mean  the  excess  of 
remittance,  or  the  actual  loss  to  the  Government  of 
India  ? — That  is  the  actual  loss  to  the  Government  of 
India  caused  by  the  fall  in  exchange,  as  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  caused  by  an  increase  of  their  gold 
payments. 

2650.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if 
you  could  put  in  a  table  giving  year  by  year,  from 
1874-75,  the  net  excess  of  rupees  caused  by  the  fall 
in  exchange  over  what  would  have  been  required  if 
the  rate  of  1874-76  had  continued,  and  also  a  column 
converting  this  excess  into  sterling  at  the  rate  of  the 
year,  and  also  a  column  showing  what  the  Budget 
estimate  of  the  charge  on  this  amount  hod  been. 
That  will  show  us  what  the  fluctuations  had  been, 
and  it  will  show  us  how  far  the  finance  minister  of 
India  was  able  to  estimate  the  loss  ? — Yes,  I  have 
prepared  the  two  tables  as  you  desired  ;  but  I  must 
point  out  that,  in  converting  the  excess  payment  of 
rupees  under  exchange  into  sterling,  I  think  the  Com- 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  GOLD  AND  SILVEB : 


H  WaierlitlA  ™'*8'*>"  ™"8''  **^®  <'*'"®  °®*  *°  ^  misled,  for  the  burden 
C.bT   '  **°  *''®  Government  of  India  is  the  number  of  rupees 
'  that  it  has  to  pay,  not  what  that  would  have  fetched 

15  Feb.  1887.    in  gold.     (See  Appendix  VIIT.  G.  &  H.) 

2651.  That  io  according  to  one  hypothesis  or  the 

other;  but  giving  it  in  sterling  conveys  a  clearer 
meaning  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  ? — Possibly ;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  a  misleading  one,  that  is  my  point. 

2652.  With  i-egard  to  this  loss  by  exchange,  is  it 
not  possible  to  insure  against  this  charge  either  by  a 
high  estimate  or  by  retaining  a  balance  or  otherwise  ? 
Why  is  it  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  than  any  other 
extraordinary  expenditure,  such  as  war  ot  famine  ? — 
It  is  not  more  difficult  to  deal  wth  this  loss  than  with 
a  loss  by  war  or  famine,  if  the  loss  by  war  or  famine 
were  one  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Government 
of  India  to  foresee  or  prevent,  if  the  charge  were  quite 
beyond  its  own  control,  and  if  it  were  liable  to  recur 
year  after  year  after  t.lie  financial  arrangements  had 
been  made ;  but,  in  order  to  provide  for  such  a  loss  as 
this,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Budget  every  year 
to  show  a  surplus  of  two  or  three  millions,  and  I 
presume  that  no  Government  could  go  on  showing 
jthat  surplus  year  after  year,  and  then,  if  a  fall  did  not 
occur,  refusing  to  reduce  taxation  for  fear  such  a  fall 
might  occur  in  another  year. 

2653.  But  it  would  never  need  to  show  a  surplus  of 
two  or  three  millions,  because  there  has  never  been  a 
fall  in  exchange  in  one  year  causing  loss  to  that 
extent? — In  the  first  in  the  two  that  I  mentioned,  in 
the  year  1885-56,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  740,000 
tens  of  rupees  through  a  fall  in  exchange,  apart 
altogether  from  any  increase  of  expenditure.  The 
next  year  the  Government  of  India  provided  for  a 
further  fall  from  1».  7rf.  to  1«.  6rf.,  which  is  approxi- 
mately 10  or  11  millions  of  rupees,  and  immediately 
afterwards,  before  August,  the  rate  had  fallen  to 
Is.  4id.,  which  would  have  involved,  had  that  fall 
remamed,  a  further  charge  of  something  like  1,750,000 
tens  of  rupees. 

2654.  I  quite  understand  that  there  is  a  great  in- 
convenience about  it,  but  I  want  to  know  whether,  as 
compared  with  the  inconvenience  of  other  sudden  and 
unforeseen  calls,  it  is  not  somewhat  exaggerated  in 
the  statement  of  the  Grovemment  of  India  ? — ^My  point 
is  that  it  is  continually  liable  to  recur,  but  is  quite 
uncertain. 

2655.  Can  you  give  the  additional  expenditure  in 
each  year  since  1874-5  by  the  following  causes,  most 
of  which  must  have  been  unforeseen  :  famine,  Afghan 
War,  military  preparations  on  the  North-west  Frontier, 
and  the  Bnrmah  annexation  ? — I  will  put  in  such  a 
paper.     {See  Appendix  VIII.  K.) 

2656.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  con- 
cerning what  you  have  told  us  about  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  India.  Ton  have  given  an  account  of 
what  we  may  call  the  elastic  as  distinguished  from  the 
fixed  revenue,  and  it  is  with  the  elastic  revenue  only 
that  I  propose  to  deal  at  present.  First  of  all  there 
is  excise.  That  is  fixed  upon  drugs  and  spirits,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

2657.  Well  there  has  been  in  that,  I  think,  looking 
to  the  financial  statements,  a  steady  growth  from  2^ 
millions  in  1875-76  to  4  millions  in  t885-86? — 
Tes. 

2658.  And  that  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
increase  of  intemperance,  but  to  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  people  and  to  better  administration  ? 
— And  to  the  fact  that  the  rates  have  been  nearly 
doubled. 

2659.  In  what  year? — Great  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  administration,  and  the  rates  have  been 
continually  increased,  not  by  fresh  legislation,  but  by 
orders  given  from  time  to  time  with  the  view  of 
bringing  up  the  excise  duty  to  correspond  with  the 
import  duty.  I  asked  the  Revenue  Secretaiy  yesterday 
if  he  could  tell  me  to  what  extent  taxation  had 
increased,  and  he  said  that  he  thought  that,  within 
the  last  10  years  or  so,  the  rates  had  boen  nearly 
doubled. 


2660.  The  financial  statement  shows  a  very  gradual 
and  steady  increase  throughout  the  decade  ? — It  has 
been  gradual  and  throughout  India,  not  confined  to 
one  district  or  province. 

2661.  Then  I  want  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the 
license  tax  and  provincial  cesses,  which  I  think  are 
called  the  famine  insurance  taxes  ? — Yes,  part  of  the 
provincial  rates,  and  also  the  license  tax  was  so  called, 
but  not  the  present  assessed  taxes.  The  present  assessed 
taxes  are  not  for  famine  insurance.  The  income  tax 
that  was  put  on  12  months  ago  is  not  in  any  way 
directly  connected  with  that  charge. 

2662.  The  license  tax  has  been  altered  within  the 
last  year,  has  it  ? — ^Yes. 

2663.  It  was  a  tax  originally  put  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  famine  insurance  ? — It  was  so. 

2664.  It  was  a  tax  on  persons  engaged  in  profes- 
sions, commerce,  or  trade  ? — Yes. 

2665.  And  it  was  at  the  time  it  was  put  on  proposed 
to  extend  it  to  the  professional  and  official  classes  ? — 
Yes,  which  has  now  been  done.  It  has  been  made  a 
general  income  tax  for  all  India. 

2666.  Is  it  now  applied  to  famine  insurance  ?— >-No, 
not  directly  ;  but  it  is  applied  to  increase  the  revenues 
of  India  generally,  and  out  of  this  revenue  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  puts  by  a  million  and  a  half  for 
limine  insurance. 

2667.  It  is  a  general  tax,  and  not  ear-marked  for 
any  particular  purpose? — Yes,  it  is  a  general  tax. 

2668.  Sir  Jphn  Strachey  says : — "  Of  all  the  taxes 
"  that  are  levied  in  India,  there  will  be  none  more 
"  just  or  necessary  than  this,  when,  as  I  trust,  may 
"  soon  happen,  similar  taxation  has  been  extended 
"  to  the  official  and  professional  classes."  That  has 
been  done  ? — Yes,  that  has  now  been  done. 

2669.  The  richer  classes  have  been  very  loud  in 
their  complaints  at  different  times,  have  they  not,  and 
have  prevailed  on  the  Government  to  repeal  the 
income  tax,  while  good  financiers  have  always  wished 
to  put  on  a  tax  of  this  kind  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  tax  has  been  repealed  in  consequence  of 
the  outcry  of  the  richer  classes. 

2670.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  To  which  income  tax  are 
you  referring? — The  income  tax  that  expired  in  1874, 
when  Lord  Northbrook  declined  to  renew  it. 

2671.  The  income  tax  repealed  by  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  did  not  go  so  low? — Yes,  the  minimum 
income  taxed  then  was  500  rupees  a  year,  as  it  is  at 
present. 

2672.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  When  was  the  present 
income  tax  put  on  the  richer  classes  ? — About  12 
months  ago. 

2673.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  should  like  to  read  to  you 
a  passage  from  Sir  John  Strachey's  book  on  the  sub- 
ject:— "The  income  tax  as  it  existed  in  1870-71 
"  yielded,  at  the  rate  of  3j  per  cent,  on  in- 
"  comes  exceeding  500  rupees,  a  little  more  than 
"  2,000,000/.,  and  with  the  better  administration  which 
"  could  be  secured,  it  would  certainly,  at  that  rate,  now 
"  yield  very  much  more.  A  large  sum  could,  however, 
"  without  difficulty,  or  the  slightest  political  danger, 
"  be  raised,  in  case  of  necessity,  by  the  simple  plan  of 
"  increasing  the  existing  licence  tax  and  cesses.  By 
"  doubling  their  present  rate,  which  would  still  not 
"  bring  them  up  to  the  rate  at  which  the  income  tax 
"  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  levied,  and  extending 
"  their  incidence  to  the  official  and  professional  classes 
"  in  the  manner  that  has  been  proposed,  we  should  ob- 
"  tain  at  least  2,500,000/.,  or  1,500,000/.  more  than  the 
"  revenue  now  derived  from  these  sources."  Do  you 
agree  with  that  ? — No,  I  cannot  agree  in  that,  nor  do 
I  think  that  Sir  John  Strachey  would  now  maintain 
that  opinion.  Certainly,  the  €K>vemment  at  present 
hold  that  to  increase  the  income  tax,  unless  it  were 
inevitable,  would  be  a  very  grave  mistake  ;  and  it  is 
almost  an  essential  part  of  the  income  tax,  as  applied 
to  India,  that  it  should,  if  possible,  remain  at  the  same 
rate  and  assessment  for  some  time.  It  is  the'  con- 
tinual reopening  of  the  assessments,  and  altering  the 
amount  which  the  natives  have  to  pay,  which  leads  to 
the  great  objection  on  their  part  to  such  a  tax. 
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2674.  What  is  obtained  from  it  now? — ^About 
1,399,000/.,  niler  deducting  the  cost  of  collection. 

2675.  From  the  income  tax  as  distinguished  from 
the  cesses  ? — ^Tes. 

2676.  And  that  is  now  part  of  the  general  revenue, 
and  not  ear-marked  for  the  purpose  of  famine  in- 
surance ? — Yes. 

2677.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  think  that  the  present 
provincial  rates  could  be  safely  or  justly  doubled  for 
general  purposes  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

2678.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  the  difficulty  of  raising 
it  would  not  be  that  it  is  ear-marked  for  a  particular 
purpose,  but  the  difficulty  generally  of  raising  taxa- 
tion of  that  kind  ? — The  provincial  rates  include 
a  great  deal  of  money  which  is  of  the  nature  of  our 
local  rates,  and  which  can  only  be  applied  to  local 
purposes.  The  provincial  rates  which  are  available 
for  the  general  revenue  form  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  amount  received  under  that  head. 

2679.  But  the  1,399,000/.  was  from  the  income 
tax  ? — That  was  from  the  income  tax,  but  I 
should  like  to  qualify  that  figure.  1,399,000/. 
is  the  net  budget  estimate,  but  it  included  the  receipts 
from  the  railway  companies,  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  decided  could  not  be  taxed,  except  as  regards 
surplus  profits,  and  therefore  the  amount  will  be 
smaller  than  that. 

2680.  Then  I  should  like  to  ask  you  with  regard  to 
stamps  on  legal  and  commercial  documents.  There 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  them  from  2,800,000/.  in 
1876  to  3,600,000  in  1886  ?— Yes. 

2681.  Those,  I  suppose,  are  a  very  fair  legitimate 
tax  ? — On  that  point  opinions  differ  very  much. 
There  has  been  a  great  outcry  in  the  Indian  papers 
and  in  the  Indian  Legislative  Council  on  different 
occasions  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Government 
making  income  out  of  the  administration  of  justice. 

2682.  (Mr.  Barbottr.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta  objected  to  the 
high  taxation  levied  in  the  form  uf  court  fees  and 
shown  in  the  accounts  under  the  head  of  stamps  ? — 
He  did.    He  wrote  a  very  strong  minute. 

2683.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  see  in  the  statistical 
abstract  a  steady  increase  from  forests,  from  700,000/. 
in  1876  to  1,000,000  in  1885,  but  I  suppose  that  is 
gross,  not  net  ? — The  net  increase  is  from  277,000/.  in 
1875-76  to  411,000/.  in  1886-87,  an  increase  of  only 
134,000  in  11  years. 

2684.  Then  in  registration  I  see  there  is  a  steady 
increase  in  the  income  from  200,000/.  in  1876  to 
300,000/.  in  1885.  That  is  a  tax,  is  it  not,  on  all 
documents  affecting  the  title  to  property  ? — On  all 
documents  which  are  registered.  It  is  not  imposed 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  The  net  receipt  was 
51,000/.  in  1875-76  and  119,000/.  in  1886-87. 

2685.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  In  many  cases  the  regis- 
tration is  compulsory,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  compulsory  in 
many  cases.  Speakinfc  generally,  all  documents  affent- 
ing  immovable  property  worth  more  than  100  rupees 
(except  wills'),  and  certain  documents  affecting  personal 
property,  must  be  registered.  In  other  cases  regis- 
tration is  voluntary. 

2686.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  With  regard  to  that  Sir 
John  Strachey  says  it  might  be  raised  by  500,000/.  or 
more : — These  are  his  words :  "  This  is  one  of  the  best 
"■  suggestions  yet  made  for  adding  to  the  revenue ; 
"  there  is  complete  evidence  to  show  that  it  could  be 
"  collected  without  dissatisfaction,  and  that  no  impor- 
"  tant  objection  of  principle  to  it  exists  "  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  there  would  be  no  objection  in  principle,  and 
certainly  it  would  be  long  before  it  would  produce  so 
much  as  500,000/.,  or  anything  like  it,  net. 

2687.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  These  documents  which  are 
registered,  besides  the  registration  fee,  pay  a  pretty 
heavy  stamp  duty,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so, 
and  that  no  doubt  forms  an  objection  to  the  increase. 

2688.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Then  salt  is  tho  next. 
Upon  that  the  duties  were  equalised  and  reduced  in 
1882,  were  they  not? — ^Yes. 

2689.  And  somethmg  like  1,000,000/.  was  taken 


off,  was  it  not? — ^It  was  more  than  1,400,000/.  which 
w.as  taken  off  at  that  time. 

2690.  Notwithstanding  that,  it  has  coutinued  to 
increase  up  to  the  last  year,  I  think  ? — It  is  continually 
increasing,  slowly  but  gradually. 

2691.  And  I  see  that  with  regard  to  this  Sir  John 
Strachey  says  :  "  If  these  anticipations  should  bo 
"  fulfilled,  the  Government  will  have  in  its  hands  a 
"  financial  engine  of  immense  power ;  for  it  will  be 
"  able,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  any  serious 
"  emergency,  to  obtain  temporarily,  by  a  small  increase 
"  of  duty,  a  large  increase  of  revenue,  and  this  almost 
"  without  the  people  being  conscious  that  anv  addition 
"  has  been  made  to  their  burdens"? — Y«i,  the  salt 
revenue  on  its  reduced  scale  is  an  engine  of  very  great 
power  for  the  resources  of  the  Government  of  India, 
in  a  case  of  emergency ;  but  the  duty  could  not  be 
increased  without  causing,  more  than  in  almost  any 
other  case,  a  feeling  of  hardship  throughout  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  India,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  any 
increase  of  the  duty  would  somewhat  check  the 
consumption. 

2fi92.  It  would  touch  the  very  poor? — It  would 
touch  the  very  poor.  I  find  that  the  revenue  in  1885-86 
was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  1876-77,  the  con- 
sumption having  increased  from  about  26  million  to 
31  million  maunds. 

2693.  Has  there  been  any  steady  fall  in  regard  to 
opium  ? — There  has  been  a  much  smaller  income  for 
the  last  year  or  two,  but  that  is  in  a  considerable 
degree  due  to  the  increase  of  charge  owing  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  opium  revenue  is  realised.  The 
Indian  Government  pay  for  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture, and  fix  beforehand  the  amount  of  opium 
which  they  will  sell  by  auction.  They  announce  each 
summer  the  amount  which  they  will  sell  in  the  follow- 
ing calendar  year,  month  by  month. 

2694.  Are  their  expenses  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  crop,  not  of  the  sale  ? — Yes. 

2695.  Consequently,  if  there  is  a  very  large  crop 
and  very  heavy  expenses,  that  will  reduce  the  net 
revenue  from  opium  for  the  year  ? — Quite  so. 

2696.  So  that  the  revenue  falls  with  a  very  good 
crop  ? — Yes,  for  the  year. 

2697.  But  then  there  is  a  stock  in  hand  for  subse- 
quent years  ? — There  is  a  stock  in  hand. 

2698.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  These  remarks  apply  to  the 
Bengal  opium,  not  to  the  Malwa  ? — Yes,  the  Bengal 
opium  ;  but  tlie  prices  this  year  are  remarkably  low, 
from  no  reason  connected  with  the  Indian  crop.  There 
has  been  a  recent  treaty  made  with  China,  which 
enables  the  Chinese  Government  to  receive  about  three 
and  a  half  times  as  much  duty  at  the  port  as  they  did 
before,  instead  of  a  large  part  of  the  duties  being 
levied  by  the  local  authorities  piecemeal  as  the  opium 
was  carried  up  the  country ;  and  no  doubt  the  mer- 
chants feel  that  they  will  have  really  to  pay  much 
more  than  they  did  before,  and  they  therefore  give  a 
less  price  in  purchasing  the  opium. 

2699.  Has  that  treaty  arrangement  come  into  force 
yet,  practically  ? — It  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of  this 
month,  but  was  not  in  operation  when  the  last  sales 
were  effected  of  which  we  have  heard.  The  "  addi- 
tional article  "  to  the  Chefoo  Convention  of  1876,  that 
is,  the  article  under  which  the  new  arrangement  is 
provided  for,  was  signed  on  the  18th  of  July  1885. 

2700.  So  that  if  it  had  not  come  into  force  then, 
and  is  coming  into  force  hereafter,  you  may  probably 
expect  a  further  fall  in  price  ? — Yes,  possibly. 

2701.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Can  you  give  the  price  per 
chest  of  Bengal  opium  in  each  year  since  the  present 
arrangement  was  made;  the  arrangement,  I  mean, 
under  which  a  fixed  quantity  is  sold  each  year  ? — ^The 
following  table  shows  the  prices  of  Bengal  opium  per 
chest  since  the  practice  was  begun  of  announcing 
beforehand  the  amount  of  opium  to  be  sold  in  each 
month  of  the  ensuing  year  : — 
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kotaij  cotaasBSOH  on  aoiiD  and  silver: 


Mr. 

if.  Waterfidd,       Calendar 
C.B.                Yean. 

Number  of 
Cheats  sold. 

Highest 
price. 

Lowest 
price. 

Average 
price. 

16  Feb.  1887. 

86,400 
36,400 
S6,400 
liS,U0 
47,S80 
40,992 
64,000 

B*. 

1,466 

1,443 
1,341 
1339 
1,467 

1A« 
1,237 

Es. 

1,212 

1,230 
1412 
1,168 
1,181 
1.186 
1,060 

Bs. 
1,326 

1881 
1882 
188S 

1884 
1886 
1886 

1,351 

1,240 
1,240 
1,287 
1,265 
1,186 

2702.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Does  the  substitution  of  tho 
one  tax  for  the  manj  taxes  make  a  greater  tax  on  the 
whole  or  the  same  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
tell  that  exactly,  because  no  one  knows  what  was  paid. 
The  Chinese  Government  agree  that,  if  they  take  this 
full  tax,  they  will  exempt  the  chest  of  opium  from  fur- 
ther duty  as  it  goes  up  country. 

2703.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the 
amount  which  should  be  paid  as  compensation  for  the 
Likin  duties  ? — Yes. 

2704.  Was  it  intended  that  it  should  be  a  jnst 
equivalent  ?— It  was  intended  to  be  a  fair  equivalent, 
I  believe,  for  the  rights  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

2705.  If  it  is  a  fair  equivalent,  there  would  be  no 
permanent  effect  on  the  price  of  opium  sold  ? — The 
amount  now  payable  is  probably  in  excess  of  the 
amount  supposed  to  have  been  paid  formerly,  but  the 
levy  of  the  full  duty  at  the  port  would  prevent  a  great 
deal  of  the  smuggling  of  the  opium  up-country  without 
paying  the  dues. 

27(fe.  There  are  compensations  against  that  ? — Tes, 
no  doubt. 

2707.  But  the  market  is  at  present  agitated  by  un- 
certainty as  to  what  the  effect  will  be? — I  think 
possibly  that  may  be  one  reason  for  the  reduce)!  price. 

2708.  But  the  substituted  duty  was  intended  to  be 
an  exact  equivalent  ?  —  Yes,  for  the  rights  of  the 
Government;  but  it  was  expected  that  they  would 
ensure  the  receipt  of  a  sum  which  previously  was 
uncertain. 

2709.  And  therefore  it  was  intended  that  it  should 
have  no  permanent  effect  ? — I  presume  that  that  was 
the  intention. 

2710.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  A.nd  subject  to  any  change 
that  may  have  occurred  since  the  arrangement  was 
made  under  which  the  Government  sell  a  fixed  quantity 
in  the  year,  the  income  from  opium  has  been  tolerably 
steady,  has  it  not  ? — The  net  income  has  fallen  in  the 
last  six  years  from  8,451,000/.  to  6,577,000/. 

2711.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  tho  extra  expenses 
incurred  by  greater  crop? — About  one-third  of  the 
reduction  since  1880-81  in  the  net  receipts  is  due  to 
additional  charge ;  but  the  expenses  included  in  the 
Budget  of  1886^87  were  not  so  heavy  as  in  either  of 
the  two  previous  years. 

2712.  (Mr.  Birch.)  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
production  of  opium  is  enormously  increasing  in  China 
itself? — ^I  believe  it  is.  In  1880  the  sales  in  Calcutta 
were  rather  larger  than  at  present ;  56,400  against 
64,000  chests. 

2713.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  You  do  not  expect  the  opium 
revenue  to  increase,  do  you  ? — No. 

2714.  You  are  rather  afraid  of  its  falling  off? — 
Yes,  I  am  afraid  that  that  may  be  the  effect  of  the 
increased  production  in  China. 

2715.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  That  8,461,000/.  with  which 
you  started  was  a  considerable  increase  on  previous 
years  ? — It  had  risen  rather  rapidly  in  the  previous 
three  years.  ' 

2716.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  Customs  were  largely 
reduced  in  1880-81  by  something  about  IJ  millions  ? 
—Yes;  about  1,150,000/. 

2717.  Turning  to  the  expenditure,  I  see  you  put  the 
increase  of  military  expenditure  in  India  over  that  of 
1876-77  at  about  li  millions.  I  observe  that  in  Sir 
A.  Colvin's  financial  statement  it  is  stated  that 
2,827,000/.  is  the  increase  due  to  the  army  during  the 


current  year,  and  that  463,200/.  is  the  increased  politi- 
cal expenditure  caused  by  the  complications  of  1885-86, 
and  that,  but  for  Burmah  and  the  North-west  Frontier, 
the  Biuplus  would  have  been  400,000/.  He  puts  the 
increase  for  this  year  arising  from  military  expenditure 
at  a  considerably  larger  sum  than  the  increase  you  have 
given  upon  the  military  expenditure  of  1876-77  ? — Sir 
A.  Colvin's  statement  is  open  to  a  little  misconstruc- 
tion in  that  matter,  unless  you  examine  the  figures 
very  closely.  The  figures  which  you  are  quoting, 
from  paragraph  20  of  his  statement,  refer  to  the 
exceptional  increase  in  1885-86,  not  to  the  permanent 
increase  shown  in  the  current  year. 

2718.  I  see  in  a  letter  from  the  Indian  Grovemment 
of  February  1886,  which  was  laid  before  Parliament, 
that  they  put  the  permanent  excess  of  the  expenses  of 
the  North-west  Frontier  at  over  2,000,000/.  ? — In 
speaking  of  the  permanent  military  increase,  Sir  A. 
Colvin's  figures  are  an  addition  to  the  expenditure  in 
India  of  1,127,000/.  in  1886-87  (paragraph  37  of  his 
statement),  and  657,000/.,  which  is  deferred  to  a  later 
date  (paragraph  36)  ;  so  that  1,784,000/.  represents 
the  permanent  increase  of  military  expenditure  in 
India,  which  is  made  up  to  about  2,000,000/.  if  the 
additional  charges  for  expenditure  in  England  are 
included. 

2719.  Will  you  hand  in  this  table  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure? — I  will  do  so.  It  might  answer  a  good 
many  of  the  questions.    {See  Appendix  VIII.  L.  M.) 

2720.  The  Burmese  expenditure  will,  I  suppose, 
be  very  much  larger  than  was  estimated  ? — Yes. 

2721.  If  you  get  into  any  difficulties  with  China,  it 
would  be  as  bad  a  thing  as  the  North-west  Frontier  ? 
— I  think  the  extra  expenditure  for  Burmah  is 
likely  to  be  1,100,000/.  this  year. 

2722.  To  return  to  the  debt.  What  were  the  prin- 
ciples which  governed  borrowing  in  gold  or  silver  ? — . 
The  principle  of  the  Government  of  India  was  to 
borrow  in  silver,  in  the  cun-ency  of  the  country, 
whenever  they  could  ;  but  in  a  time  of  great  diffi- 
culty in  India,  owing,  for  instance,  to  a  war  or 
famine,  when  money  had  to  be  raised  promptl}',  it  was 
impossible  to  raise  it  in  silver.  In  that  case  they 
borrowed  in  gold,  but  they  always  endeavoured  to 
keep  down  the  gold  debt  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to 
retain  as  a  reserve  the  power  of  borrowing  in  sterling. 

2723.  There  are  objections,  are  there  not,  to  bor- 
rowing by  the  Government  in  India  through  the 
Government  in  London  ? — ^Yes,  on  account  of  the 
addition  to  the  gold  payments;  and  also,  if  the 
Government  were  to  borrow  in  London  on  every  occa- 
siou,  for  public  works  and  such  purposes  which  are 
not  absolutely  matters  of  necessity,  they  would  be 
using  up  their  reserve,  and  their  credit  in  London 
would  then  become  worse. 

2724.  But  is  not  the  effect  on  their  credit  very 
much  the  same  when  they  borrowed  silver  in  India  ? 
Did  not  the  money  really  go  from  London  ? — No  doubt 
the  money  went  from  London,  but  the  price  of  the 
sterling  debt  is  maintained  at  a  much  higher  rate  if 
the  stock  is  not  increased  too  rapidly. 

2725.  They  both  of  them  fall  upon  the  Indian 
Gkivemment,  and  both  of  them  must  to  that  extent 
impair  the  credit  of  the  Indian  Government  ? — Yes, 
but,  as  was  pointed  out  the  other  day,  the  stock  avail- 
able for  trustee  investments  stands  much  higher  than 
the  rupee  debt,  though  in  either  case  it  is  the  credit 
of  the  Government  of  India. 

2726.  But  the  credit  of  the  Government  of  India 
would  not  be  more  diminishe<l  by  borrowing  in  Lon- 
don than  by  borrowing  in  Calcutta? — Not  the  credit 
of  the  Government  of  India,  perhaps,  but  the  value  of 
the  sterling  securities  would. 

2727.  Can  you  give  any  figures  or  memorandum 
showing  how  the  credit  of  the  Indian  Government  in 
England  and  in  India  has  progressed  during  the  last 
10  years  or  upwards  ? — I  hand  in  a  table  for  the  pur- 
pose {tee  Appendix  VIII.  N.) 

2728.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  You  said  just  now  that,  when 
the  Government  borrowed  in  India,  the  money  went 
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from  this  oonntry  ;  did  the  whole  of  the  money  go  ? — 
No,  only  a  portion. 

2729.  (3/r.  Courtney.)  About  what  proportion  ? — 
It  has  never  been  possible  to  say  exactly,  because  it 
is  subscribed  through  the  banks,  and  the  ratio  cannot 
be  accurately  told ;  but  the  Government  of  India 
about  three  years  ago,  in  1884-,  when  evidence  was 
^ven  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Rail- 
ways, held  that  perhaps  1  million  tens  of  rupees  might 
be  annually  subscribed  in  India  from  local  capital. 
Bnt,  if  the  Government  raised  a  public  works  loan  of 
2^  or  3^  million  tens  of  rupees,  the  extra  1^  or  2^ 
Bullions  would  come  from  England. 

2730.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Two  thirds  from  England?— 
It  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  loan.  What  they 
held  was  that  only  about  1  million  could  be  raised 
from  local  subscriptions. 

2731.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Has  the  rate  of  interest  in 
the  London  market  been  habitually  below  that  in 
Calcutta  ? — Yes,  assuming  the  same  relation  between 
the  gold  and  the  silver. 

2732.  No  doubt;  but,  whatever  that  relation  may 
be  at  the  moment,  you  can  borrow  more  cheaply  in 
London  than  you  can  in  Calcutta? — Yes. 

2733.  Just  as  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
can  borrow  more  cheaply  in  London  than  in  Sydney  ? 
—Yes. 

2734.  The  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
habitually  borrows  in  London  ? — Yes. 

2735.  So  that  a  portion  of  the  debt  may  go  back  to 
Sydney ;  but  it  makes  the  bulk  of  its  debt  in  London  ? 
Yes. 

2736.  And  thinks  that  economical,  because  it  can 
borrow  more  cheaply  ? — Yes. 

2737.  And,  if  there  is  the  fact  that  trustees  can 
invest  in  the  debt  created  here,  that  is  an  additional 
inducement  to  borrow  here  ? — ^Yes. 

2738.  Now,  why  has  there  not  always  been  the 
same  inducement,  leaving  out  of  question  the  relation 
between  silver  and  gold,  to  the  Government  of  India 
to  borrow  in  London  ? — I  think  the  objection  has 
always  been  the  uncertainty  what  the  rate  of  in- 
terest that  it  would  have  to  pay  in  future  years  would 
be.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rate  of  interest  it  pays 
at  the  moment,  if  it  then  terminated  its  arrangement, 
would  be  cheaper  in  London  than  in  Calcutta  ;  but,  if 
it  borrows  at  4  per  cent,  in  Calcutta  and  at  Z\  per 
cent,  in  London,  it  may  happen  that  the  number  of 
rupees  which  it  will  have  to  send  home  in  a  few  years 
afterwards  will  be  4^  per  cent,  on  the  amount  that 
was  received. 

2739;  I  said,  putting  out  of  question  the  fluctua- 
tion between  the  gold  and  silver,  leaving  that  out  of 
account  ? — Then,  1  think,  a  further  reason  is  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  local  capitalists  as  much  as 
possible.  The  natives  of  India  will  not  subscribe  to 
a  loan  raised  in  London,  as  a  rule. 

2740.  Bnt  is  it  economically  desirable  for  the 
Government  of  India  to  borrow  more  dearly  in  Cal- 
cutta, because  it  thereby  enlists  native  capitalists  ? — I 
think  that  there  is  a  political  advantage  of  great 
moment  in  the  natives  of  the  country  being  holders  of 
their  own  debt,  and  not  feeling  that  it  is  a  foreign 
debt  on  which  they  must  pay  their  interest. 

2741.  But  a  considerable  portion  is  actually  sub- 
scribed in  London,  comes  from  London,  even  when  it 
is  nominally  raised  in  Calcutta  ? — ^Yes,  a  considerable 
proportion  comes  out  from  London. 

2742.  And  the  diflferences  between  the  ruling  rates 
in  London  and  Calcutta  were  snch  that  that  must 
always  be  the  case  ? — I  should  think  so. 

2743.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  no  loaos 
can  be  raised  in  London  for  India  without  consent  of 
Parliament,  although  we  can  raise  loans  for  Crown 
colonies  and  other  self-governing  colonies  ? — We  can- 
not raise  loans  in  London  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament. 

2744.  Bnt  you  can  raise  money  in  India  without 
coming  to  Parliament  ? — ^Yes.  Parliament  has  never 
limited  the  powers  of  the  Government  of  India  to 
raise  debt  in  India. 


2745.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  reduction  of  the  debt  -W'- 

of  which  you  spoke  has  arisen  from  carrying  over    ^'  ^'^^W, 
what  was  formerly  the  general  debt  to  the  account  of  ' 

productive  works.    You  say  debt  has  not  been  paid    15  Feb.  18«>7. 
off?— For  purposes  of  account,  the  debt  has  been  " 

divided  into  two  portions  ;  one  is  the  debt  raised  for 
public  works,  and  the  other  is  the  debt  raised  for 
other  purposes.  It  seldom,  probably  never,  can  hap- 
pen that  the  amount  of  debt  raised  in  any  one  year 
for  public  works  will  exactly  agree  with  the  amount 
spent  for  public  works,  and  the  practice  is  to  transfer 
every  year  from  the  ordinary  debt  to  the  public  works 
debt  the  sum  corresponding  to  the  capital  expenditure 
on  public  works  during  the  year. 

2746.  And  in  that  way  the  ordinary  debt  has  been 
largely  reduced,  and  the  debt  for  public  works  is  in- 
creased ? — .Yes ;  if  the  Grovemment  lays  out  3  millions 
in  public  works,  and  provides  2\  millions  of  that  sum 
from  loan  (which  is  added  to  the  ordinary  debt),  and 
the  other  500,000/.  from  revenue,  say,  from  the  famine 
insurance  grant,  and  then  transfers  3  millions  from 
the  ordinary  to  the  public  works  portion  of  the  debt, 
there  is  really  a  reduction  of  the  ordinary  debt  by  half 
n  million.  Hence,  the  reduction  of  ordinary  debt 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  money  has  been 
spent  from  revenue  on  the  construction  of  public 
works,  and  a  corresponding  sum  transferred  from 
the  ordinary  to  the  public  works  portion  of  the  debt. 

2747.  That  i?,  yon  expend  revenue  on  capital 
acconnt  ? — Yes. 

2748.  And  you  treat  that  as  rednctiou  of  debt  ?— . 
Quite  so. 

2749.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  These  public  works  do  not 
always  return  the  full  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital 
expended  ? — No.  Up  to  1884  the  Government  made 
a  point  of  not  borrowing  money  for  public  works,  that 
is  to  say,  not  allowing  public  works  to  be  constructed 
out  of  borrowed  money,  unless  there  was  a  reasonable 
probability  that  the  return  would  exceed  the  rate  of 
interest,  but  they  have  always  in  recent  years  allowed 
revenue  to  be  spent,  when  the  Government  could 
afford  it,  on  works  which  were  calculated  to  be  of 
utiUty,  and  especially  to  provide  an  assurance  against 
famine,  whether  they  would  pay  fully  the  interest 
charge  or  not. 

2750.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  on  the  whole  they  are 
beginning  to  pay  very  well,  are  they  not  ? — They  have 
very  mnch  improved  in  late  years.  The  railways  in 
particular  have  largely  improved. 

2751.  And  are  improving  stUl,  subject  to  the  unpro- 
ductive railways  ? — Yes,  quite  so  ;  but  the  extra  charge 
for  unproductive  railways  has  so  much  increased  in 
the  last  year  or  two,  owing  to  the  military  railways, 
that  the  net  charge  in  the  Budget  for  1886-87  exceeds 
l,700jOOO  tens  of  rupees. 

2752.  Is  this  statement  of  Sir  John  Strachey  cor- 
rect, or  is  it  modified  by  what  has  since  happened. 
He  says  (page  102) : — ^"  India  has  now  obtained  works 
"  to  the  value  of  142,000,000/.,  which  produce  a  gross 
"  income  of  15,500,000/.,  and  (excluding  interest 
«'  charges  on  capital)  a  net  income  of  7,000,000/.,  and 
"  consequently  yield  a  return  of  4f  per  cent,  on  the 
"  capital  outlay,  which  pays  all  interest  except  a  pre- 
"  sent  net  residual  yearly  charge  on  the  State  of 
"  195,000/.,  or  less  than  8  per  cent.,"  besides  being 
a  benefit  to  the  country,  which  Sir  John  Strachey  puts 
roughly  at  40,000,000/.  a  year  ?— I  think  that  probably 
in  that  calculation  Sir  John  Strachey  was  speaking 
solely  of  those  which  had  been  constructed  as  produc- 
tive works,  and  that  he  omitted  the  unproductive  works 
which  are  now  debited  to  the  railway  account.  You 
will  see,  by  referring  to  the  top  of  page  100,  that  this 
is  the  case. 

2753.  He  says  (page  45)  that  "  the  general  result 
"  is  that  the  average  rate  of  gross  interest  charge  on 
"  the  whole  Indian  debt  has  fallen  from  4*  6  in  1869-70 
"  to 3-8  in  1880-81,  or  about  %  per  cent.,"  and  «fur- 
"  ther  reductions  may  be  anticipated "  ? — In  that 
calculation  no  account  was  taken  of  the  fall  in 
exchange.    He  treated  the  sterling  expenditure  as  only 
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ly^^'fl-H    "**  ""^y  ^^^  of  rupees,  as  was  the  practice  at  tha 
C.B       '  *i™®>  ^^^  Exchange  charge  being  entered  separately. 
'  2754.  I  do  not  think  he  does,  because  I  think  he 

15  Feb.  1887.    speaks  of  those  yearly  contracts  as  improvident  con- 

tracts  in  which  an  agi'eement  was  made  to  pay  the 

debtors  in  England,  in  gold  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  in 
another  part  of  the  book.  The  figures  which  are  now 
shown  as  the  net  cliarge  on  the  railway  revenue 
account  are  in  l«78-79,  in  tens  of  rupees,  2,076,000 ; 
in  1879-80,  1,571,000;  in  1880-81,  1,044,000;  in 
1881-82,  286,000;  in  1882-83,  1,306,000;  1883-84, 
305,000;  1884-85,  1,051,000;  1885-86,  782,000; 
and  in  the  Budget  for  1886-87,  1,722,000. 

2755.  I  would  ask  you  what  are  the  famine  and 
insurance  expenses.  I  cannot  understand  exactly 
what  those  are.  1,500,000/.  were  set  aside  to  pay 
famine  and  insurance  expenses;  then  how  is  that 
1,500,000/.  applied  ? — In  the  first  place  it  is  applied  to 
the  relief  of  famine  during  the  year. 

2756.  But  that  accounts  for  a  very  small  part  of  it; 
now  how  is  the  rest  o  lit  spent  ? — The  next  object  to 
which  it  was  devoted  under  the  aiTangement  that  was 
made  in  1881-82,  when  it  began  to  be  entered  in  the 
account  in  this  way,  was  that  half  of  it,  750,000/., 
might  be  spent  on  the  construction  of  works  calculated 
to  protect  the  country  against  famine. 

2757.  That  is  to  say,  upon  useful  productive  works  ? 
— ^No,  it  was  not  silowed  to  be  spent  on  a  work 
merely  because  it  would  be  useful,  and  would  pay  4  per 
cent.  It  was  only  to  be  spent  on  works  that  went 
through  districts  where  famine  was  likely  to  occur,  and 
where  the  effect  of  the  railway  would  be  either  to 
throw  grain  in  time  of  famine  into  the  country,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  canal,  to  irrigate  the  country  and  so 
protect  it  against  famine. 

2758.  Still,  on  the  whole,  these  would  be  railways 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  country  ? — For  the 
general  benefit  of  the  country,  but  not  necessarily  of 
a  directly  remunerative  character. 

2759.  Still  they  are  useful  productive  works  ? — T 
suppose  every  railway  in  India  must  be  useful  in 
some  way. 

2760.  Then  it  would  seem,  would  it  not,  that  the 
taxes  originally  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  famine 
insurance  are  now  become  general  taxes,  and  that  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied  are  really  useful 
general  purposes  ? — The  Government  of  India,  in 
principle,  still  would  hold  itself  bound  to  spend 
1,500,000/.,  either  in  the  manner  that  I  have  been 
describing,  in  actual  famine  relief,  or  in  the  constixic- 
tion  of  works,  or  in  the  reduction  of  debt;  but  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  policy  of  continually  raising 
debt  for  the  construction  of  railways,  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  have  with  one  hand  paid  off  debt  and 
with  the  other  borrowed,  and  therefore  the  balance  is 
taken  as  part  of  the  loan  for  the  year. 

2761.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  think  that  special  provision 
of  1,500,000/,  will  disappear  in  the  coming  year  ? — 
It  will  practically  be  entirely  taken  to  meet  the  charge 
for  railways  being  consU'ucted. 

2762.  Because  the  Government  of  India  in  its 
present  position  cannot  afford,  as  it  were,  to  pay  that 
insurance  premium  any  longer  ? — Yes, 

2763.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  In  fact  the  tax  has  become 
a  general  tax,  and  the  proceeds  are  treated  as  general 
revenue? — No,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  that 
is  the  case.  The  Government  of  India  have  agreed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  that  they  will  do  so  this 
year  as  an  exceptional  arrangement,  rather  than  impose 
fresh  taxation,  till  they  see  what  their  financial  posi- 
tion is,  but  they  do  not  hold  themselves  entitled  to 
take  it  as  general  revenue  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  take  any  other  part  of  their  annual  income. 

2764.  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  a  sentence  from 
a  letter  from  the  Government  of  India,  dated  the  26th 
January  1886.  It  is  one  of  the  letters  in  which  they 
press  some  alteration  of  the  currency,  or  at  any  rate 
some  large  measure,  upon  the  Treasury  for  the  pur- 

■  pose  of  meeting  the  difSculties  arising,  in  their 
opinion,  from  the  loss  by  exchange :  "  The  position 
"  of  India  in  relation  to  taxation  and  the  sources 


"  of  the  public  revenues  is  very  puculinr,  .not  merely 
"  from  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  their  strong 
"  aversion  to  change,  whicli  is  more  specially  ex- 
"  hibited  to  new  forms  of  taxation,  but  likewise 
"  from  the  chamcter  of  the  Government,  which  is  in 
"  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  hold  all  the  principal 
"  udministrative  offices,  and  form  so  large  a  part  of 
"  the  army.  The  impatience  of  new  taxation  which 
"  would  have  to  be  borne  wholly  as  a  consequence  of 
"  the  foreign  rule  imposed  on  the  country,  and  virtually 
<'  to  meet  additions  to  charges  arising  outside  of  the 
"  country,  would  constitute  a  political  danger,  the 
'*  real  magnitude  of  which  it  is  to  be  feared  is  not  a( 
"  all  appreciated  by  persons  who  have  no  knowledge 
"  of,  or  concern  in,  the  Government  of  India,  but 
"  which  those  responsible  for  that  Govemraent  have 
"  long  regarded  as  of  the  most  serious  order."  You 
are  no  doubt  aware  of  that  statement  ?  And  now  I 
will  ask  you  to  compare  with  it  the  following  state- 
ment from  Sir  John  Strachey's  book.  Sir  John 
Strachey  says  (page  356)  :  "  But  although  new  forms  of 
«'  taxation  may  be  diflicult  to  devise,  it  would  be  a 
"  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  limits  of  possible 
"  taxation  have  been  nearly  reached  in  India,  The 
"  country  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  one  of  the  most  lightly 
'<  taxed  in  the  world,  and  there  is  not  only  no  founda- 
"  tion  for  the  assertion  that  taxation  has  of  late  years 
'*  been  increasing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  posi- 
"  tively  been  reduced,"  Then  he  says,  at  page  374  : 
"  The  general  conclusions  which  seem  to  be  established 
"  are  these:  first,  that  the  existing  revenue  is  su 
"  prosperous,  and  its  main  sources  so  certainly  iu- 
"  creasing  in  productiveness,  that  there  is  no  reason 
"  to  suppose  that  recourse  to  new  and  untried  methods 
"  of  taxation  will  become  necessary ;  secondly,  that 
"  there  would  be  little  difficulty,  in  case  of  necessity, 
«  in  almost  immediately  increasing  the  revenue 
"  yielded  by  existing  and  other  taxes  of  a  little 
"  objectionable  nature,  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
«  2,000,000/,  a  year;  and  thirdly,  that  if  a  much 
"  larger  sum  than  any  which  could  be  provided  by 
"  such  means,  or  by  the  growth  of  existing  revenues, 
"  should  be  required  in  consequence  of  some  great 
"  financial  catastrophe,  the  income  of  the  State 
"  could  certainly  be  increased  by  several  millions  a 
"  year  without  injury  to  the  country ;  but  that  before 
"  any  measures  were  taken  in  such  a  view  the  whole 
"  question  of  taxation  in  Bengal  should  be  re-con- 
"  sidered,  with  the  object  of  placing  on  that  province 
"  that  fair  share  of  the  public  burdens  which  it  now 
"  fails  to  bear."  I  would  ask  you  whether  you  agree 
with  these  statements  ? — I  think  I  may  say  at  once 
that  the  position  has  completely  changed  since  that 
book  was  written.  At  that  time  there  was,  excluding 
charges  for  war  and  frontier  railways,  which  Sir  John 
Strachey  put  aside  as  not  recurring,  an  estimated 
surplus  exceeding  5  millions.  The  position  last  year 
was  that  there  was  a  deficit  of  2,891,000/,,  and  that 
the  Government  has  been  able  only  to  provide  a 
surplus  this  year  of  182,000/,,  which  was  immediately 
swept  away  by  the  fall  in  exchange.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  country  seem  to ,  me  to  have  entirely 
changed,  both  as  regards  the  expected  increase  of 
revenue,  and  as  regards  the  actual  increase  of  ex- 
penditure, even  if  the  charges  connected  with  the 
Afghan  War  be  set  aside  as  exceptional. 

2765,  Do  you  mean  that  circumstances  have  oc- 
curred which  have  thrown  additional  and  unexpected 
expenses  upon  the  Government,  or  that  the  productive 
powers  of  the  country,  the  foundation  of  all  this  taxa- 
tion, have  become  less  ? — The  net  receipt  from  one 
important  source  of  revenue,  the  opium,  has  greatly 
diminished.  The  revenue  under  the  steadily  pro- 
ductive heads  of  stamps  and  excise  appears  to  have 
nearly  attained  its  maximum,  and  the  expenditure 
under  the  head  of  exchange  has  been  enormously  in- 
creased since  Sir  John  Strachey's  book  was  written. 
I  will  prepare  a  memorandum  on  the  subject.  (Siee 
Appendix  VIII,  0.) 

2766,  He  speaks  very  strongly  about  the  exchange. 
There  is  in  his  book  a  chapter  upon  it  ? — Yes,  there 
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is ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  contemplated  the  exchange 
falling  to  1*.  4^d.  in  four  or  five  years  from  that  time. 

2767.  If  I  understand  the  general  purport  of  your 
evidence  about  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  it  is  this, 
that  in  the  10  years  which  you  take  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  expenditure  of  3,000,000/.  and  of 
revenue  of  6,000,000/.  That  is  to  say,  there  has 
been  an  increased  surplus  of  3,000,000/.  ? — An  in- 
crease of  6,000,000/.  in  net  revenue,  and  an  increase 
of  3 J  millions  in  net  expenditure. 

2768.  And  during  those  10  years  there  has  been, 
first  and  last,  a  very  heavy  loss  by  exchange,  though 
not  so  heavy  at  first  as  it  is  at  present  ? — Yes. 

2769.  There  is,  if  you  include  1874,  which  comes 
immediately  before  the  time  you  have  referred  to, 
to  extra  expenditure  of  15,000,000/.  on  famine,  I 
think  ? — In  the  ten  years  from  1877-8  to  1886-7  the 
pavments  for  famine  relief  and  insurance  were  just 
about  15,000,000/.;  if  you  go  back  to  1874-5  you 
must  add  6,000,000/.  more. 

2770.  There  has  also  during  that  time  been  an 
expenditure  of  about  18,000,000/.  on  the  Afghan 
war? — ^About  17,500,000/.  net,  of  which,  however, 
Ihe  British  Government  paid  6,000,000/. 

2771.  India  has  been  provided  with  railway  and 
other  productive  works,  at  a  cost  of  142,000,000/.  ? — 
That  is  the  amount  spent  from  the  time  when  railways 
and  canals  were  first  constructed  by  the  Gtovemment 
in  India  to  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Sir  John 
Strachey's  book.  The  capital  outlay  may  now  be 
taken  at  above  190,000,000/. 

2772.  And  during  the  last  10  years  there  has 
been  a  reduction  of  taxation  by  2i  millions,  balanced 
by  an  imposition  of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  about 
2,000,000/.  ?— Yes,  approximately. 

2773.  And  India  has  got,  in  addition,  a  great 
number  of  railways  which  pay  their  expenses  and  add 
enormously  to  the  wealth  and  productive  power  of  the 
country  ? — They  can  hardly  be  said  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses directly,  as  they  are  estimated  to  be  now  cost- 
ing about  If  millions  a  year,  but  they  unquestion- 
ably have  enormously  increased  the  productive  power 
of  the  country. 

2774.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  a  very  good  record 
for  any  country,  and  one  that  reflects  great  credit  on 
Its  financial  administration  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

2775.  I  think  you  did  not  make  a  point  of  the 
discouragement  of  private  investments  in  Indian  com- 
mercial undertakings  ?  Can  you  give  any  notion  of 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  such  undertakings 
as  cotton  mills,  jute  mills,  &c.  in  India  during  the  last 
10  years  or  upwards  ?  And  whether  it  is  English  or 
Indian  capital  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  give  at  all 
a  complete  answer  to  that  question.  From  the  sta- 
tistical tables  prepared  in  India  I  have  extracted 
statements,  which  I  band  in,  giving  the  number  of 
mills,  looms,  spindles,  and  hands  employed  in  the 
cotton  and  jute  manufacturing  industries,  as  far  as 
they  are  known,  from  1876-7  to  1884-5  ;  and  also  a 
statement  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  registered 
and  working  in  British  India  in  March  1885.  The 
paid-up  capital  of  696  such  companies  was  about 
20,636,000  tens  of  rupees,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  how 
far  this  was  English  or  Indian  capital.  (See  Appen- 
dix VIII  F.  &  Q.) 

2776.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  Have  you  formed  any 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  introducing  a  gold 
standard  into  India  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  not  be  at 
all  desirable. 

2777.  Was  not  gold  the  standard  of  value  in  India 
till  1835  ?— Yes,  it  was  not  till  1835  that  gold  ceased 
to  be  legal  tender  in  India.  Silver  has  always  been 
standard  there,  but  gold  was  also  legal  tender  till  1835. 

2778.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  What  led  to  the  abolition 
of  the  gold  standard? — I  believe  that  it  was  mainly 
the  very  great  inconvenience  of  the  numerous  coins 
-which  were  passing  current  in  various  districts  in 
India,  and  the  great  importance  of  having  one  uniform 
coin.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  have  one  standard 
rupee,  called  the  Company's  rupee,  and  that  was  the  coin 
to  be  current  throughout  the  whole  of  British  India. 

o    34858. 


2779.  So  that  it   was  more   an  objection  to  the   ^  Wa^JUld 
existing  state  of  things  than  an  absolute  preference       '  c.B. 

for  the  single  silver  standard  ? — The  Court  of  Direc-  ..^— 

tors  considered  that  Lord  Liverpool's  recently  pub-    15  Feb.  1887. 
lished  letter  had  established  the  principle  that  the  ' 

standard  coin  should  be  of  one  metal  only,  and  they 
had  no  doubt  that  in  India  that  metal  must  be  silver. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  very  great  incon- 
venience of  the  numerous  coins,  and  the  want  of  a 
standard  coin,  that  was  the  primary  cause  of  the 
change. 

2780.  How  would  you  state  your  objections  to  the 
gold  standard,  provided  the  coinage  arrangements 
were  good  ? — ^The  whole  of  the  settlements  of  the 
land  revenue  are  in  silver,  and  the  contract  is  that  the 
landholder  shall  pay  a  certain  number  of  silver  rupees 
of  a  fixed  standard.  The  meaning  of  introducing  a 
gold  standard  would  be  that  he  would  have  to  pay  a 
certain  number  of  fractions  of  a  sovereign,  and  that 
would  imply  a  fluctuating  quantity  of  rupees,  which 
would  lead  to  very  great  inconvenience,  besides  pos- 
rably  being  very  unjust  to  the  payer,  if  gold  should 
continue  to  rise  in  value. 

2781.  But  might  not  the  existing  rupees  be  treated 
as  a  token  coinage,  and  be  received  in  payment  up  to 
a  certain  fixed  amount  ? — In  that  case  the  rupee  would 
cease  to  represent  a  fixed  quantity  of  silver ;  the  whole 
of  the  hoarded  capital  of  India  would  be  depreciated, 
if  the  rupees  were  made  a  token  currency  instead  of 
a  standard  currency. 

2782.  Would  not  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard 
on  the  other  hand  bring  out  the  hoards  of  gold  very 
largely,  and  would  not  that  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
country  ? — I  doubt  if  it  would  have  any  effect  of  that 
kind.  Treasure  will  always  be  hoarded,  unless  the 
people  completely  change  their  habits,  and,  by  pre- 
ference, gold  as  being  the  more  valuable  mebil.  I 
think  that  the  people  will  even  now  bring  gold  to  the 
market  whenever  they  suppose  that  it  pays  them  to  do 
so ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  fact  of  its  being  a  standard 
coin  would  bring'  out  gold  any  more,  whereas  the 
immense  mass  of  small  payments  which  have  to  be 
paid  render  gold  coins  of  very  little  practical  use  in 
the  country, 

2783.  But  at  present  gold  is  in  practical  use  in 
India  for  hoarding  and  for  ornament .' — There  is  a 
very  little  coinage,  but  it  is  a  mere  nothing. 

2784.  You  appear  to  be  apprehensive  that  the 
sterling  prices  of  produce  and  of  silver  may  be  ex- 
pected to  fall  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  silver 
cannot  be  brought  to  market  with  advantage,  when  the 
grower  of  produce  must  consent  to  a  reduction  of 
price,  or  trade  will  be  checked.  Have  you  formed 
any  opinion  as  to  when  that  point  would  be  reached  ? 
— No,  I  cannot  pretend  to  do  that. 

2785.  But  I  presume  you  would  agi-ee  that  the 
effect  of  a  considerable  further  fall  in  the  sterling 
price  of  silver  would  lead  to  the  closing  of  poorer 
mines,  so  thaf,  the  fall  would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
arrested  ? — At  a  certain  point,  but  the  statistics  of  the 
production  show  that  it  may  go  to  a  very  low  point 
befora  it  would  be  very  greatly  affected,  I  think. 

2786.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  You  stated  that  in 
your  opinion  the  fall  in  exchange  has  been  a  great 
injury,  both  to  the  Government  of  India  and  to  the' 
people  of  India? — ^Yes,  to  the  whole  Indian  com- 
munity. I  take  the  Grovemment  and  the  people  as 
one  for  that  purpose.  It  is  with  reference  to  the 
foreign  payments. 

2787.  And  when  you  speak  of  loss  by  exchange  yon 
mean  a  loss  owing  to  change  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver.  You  have  stated  that  the  net  ex- 
penditure of  India  in  England  has  risen  since  1876-77 
by  3,593,000/.,  of  v.'hich  you  attribute  1,081,000/.  to 
increase  of  expenditure,  and  2,512,000/.  to  so-called 
exchange  ? — The  increase  of  sterling  expenditure  is 
1,081,000/.,  and  the  number  of  tens  of  rupees  payable 
in  respect  of  sterling  expenditure  is  increased  by 
3,593,000,  80  that  the  increase  under  exchange  is 
2,612,000. 

2788.  And    you  stated  that  until  recently  silver 
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J^'^'  ,  . .    prices  in  India  had  not  materially  altered  ? — As  for  as 
a.  W^^fidd.  J  ^  ggg^  t^^j  jg  ^ 

'  2789.  Tonr  argument,  then,  as  far  as  I  understand 

15  Feb.  1887.    you>  is  that  this  2,512,000/.,  due  to  so-called  exchange, 
— ~—       is  a  real  loss  to  India? — A  real  payment  by  India 
additional  to  the  payments  she  had  to  make  before. 

2790.  How  far  do  you  consider  that  this  loss  is  due 
to  the  fact  of  the  currency  in  India  being  in  silver  ? — 
I  consider  that  the  whole  of  the  increase  arises  from 
the  taxes  being  received  in  silver,  while  a  large  part 
of  the  payments  must  be  made  in  gold.  The  Govern- 
ment have  only  received  a  certain  amount  of  silver, 
and  they  have  had  to  pay  a  larger  amount  of  silver 
than  before.  Whereas  they  would  before  have  paid 
a  certain  number  of  rupees  to  defray  their  sterling 
expenditure,  they  now,  without  any  consequent  in 
crease  of  their  revenue,  have  to  make  a  larger  pay- 
ment, therefore  the  charge  is  really  increased  by  the 
mere  fact  that  the  number  of  rupees  required  to 
defray  that  charge  has  increased. 

2791.  Tou  mean,  that  although  they  received  the 
same  number  of  rupees  they  re^y  received  a  smaller 
value  ? — A  smaller  gold  value.  They  receive  the 
rupees  which  represent  in  India,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
about  the  same  value. 

2792.  Therefore  your  contention  is  that  the  silver 
has  remained  at  the  same  value,  but  the  gold  has 
appreciated  ? — That,  I  think,  is  the  case. 

2793;  And"  supposing  the  currency  had  been  in 
gold,  and  the  taxes  collected  in  gold,  would  not  the 
taxes  have  been  really  higher,  for  though  the  revenue 
remained  nominally  the  same  as  before,  still  the  actual 
value  would  have  been  greater  ? — The  revenue,  so 
far  as  the  Grovemment  was  concerned,  would  have 
remained  the  same,  but  as  far  as  the  community  was 
concerned  the  effect  would  have  been  different ;  if  the 
taxes  had  been  payable  in  gold  the  payment  would 
have  borne  more  heavily  on  the  taxnayers. 

2794.  The  total  expenditure  of  fndia  is  44,000,000 
tens  of  rupees,  of  which  14,000,000  are  gold  payments  ? 
— Yes,  approximately. 

2795.  Therefore  they  are  paying  an  increased 
amount  as  regards  14,000,000,speaking  roughly  ? — ^Tes. 

2796.  The  total  debt  of  India  is  162,000,000, 
speaking  in  round  figures,  of  which  68,000,000  is  in 
England  and  is  due  in  gold,  and  94,000,000  is  in  silver  ? 
— The  sterling  debt  of  India  on  the  31st  March  1885 
was  69,000,000,  and  the  rupee  debt  93,000,000.  That 
would  give  a  total  of  162,000,000. 

2797.  And,  of  course,  if  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
debt  had  been  in  gold,  the  loss  would  have  been  far 
heavier  than  it  is  at  present  ? — Certainly. 

2798.  Tou  regard  it  as  an  advantage,  do  you  not, 
that  the  standard  of  value  should  be  stable  in  any 
country.  That  is  your  contention  ? — ^Yes,  as  far  as  it 
is  practicable. 

2799.  And  I  suppose  you  will  admit  that,  if  India 
had  a  gold  currency,  prices  in  India  would  have  fallen 
as  prices  in  England  have  fallen  ? — ^I  think  so. 

2800.  Yon  have  stated  that  prices  actually  have  not 
fallen  ? — I  cannot  see  that  they  have,  till  lately. 

2801.  You  have  said  that  the  Indian  Government 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  -put  forward  a  budget 
year  after  year,  showing  a  surplus  of  2,000,000/.,  if 
that  2,000,000/.  were  not  actually  required  for  famine, 
but  in  that  case  the  2,000,000/.  would  have  gone  in  the 
reduction  of  debt,  would  it  not  ? — ^They  would  have 
used  any  realized  surplus  in  that  way,  but  tbey  would 
have  been  exposed  to  continual  demands  for  reduction 
of  taxes  from  one  side  or  another. 

2802.  You  would  not  consider  a  reduction  of 
2,000,000/.  of  debt  to  be  an  unreasonable  amount  under 
the  conditions  of  India,  would  you? — What  would 
actually  have  happened,  in  that  case,  would  have  been 
that  they  would  have  spent  3  millions  or  3J  millions 
on  public  works,  and  only  borrowed  1  or  IJ  millions, 
so  that  the  other  2,000,000/.  would  practically  have 
paid  off  debt.    I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 


seen  such  a  policy,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  taxes 
would  have  been  remitted,  or  expenditure  in  other 
ways  would  have  been  increased. 

2803.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  A  witness  stated  to  the 
Commission  that  in  the  10  years  ending  1885  the 
Government  of  India  had  borrowed  59,000,000/.,  and 
had  spent  on  railways,  irrigation,  harbours,  roads,  and 
other  public  works,  116,000,000/.  He  quoted  from 
the  statistical  abstract,  and  he  said  that  a  country  that 
spent  roughly  6,000,000  tens  of  rupees  every  year 
in  this  way  over  and  above  what  it  borrowed  could 
not  be  said  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  position.  Have 
you  any  remarks  to  make  with  rererence  to  these 
positions? — I  have  examined  the  statistical  abstract 
and  the  accounts,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  such  figures. 
In  the  10  years  from  1875-76  to  1884-85,  the  expendi- 
ture out  of  revenue  on  the  construction  of  railways 
and  irrigation  works,  including  those  charged  to  the 
famine  insurance  grant,  was  8,768,000  tens  of  rupees, 
or  an  annual  average  of  877,000,  not  6,000,000. 
Possibly  the  witness  included  the  expenditure  on  the 
construction  and  repair  of  barracks,  civil  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  and  ordinary  roads.  This  amounted  to  an 
average  of  4,729,000  a  year,  over  an  area  of  868,000 
square  miles,  and  had  to  be  met  as  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  government  in  India ;  but,  while  it  doubtless  is 
satisfactory  that  the  Government  should  thus  be  able 
to  discharge  its  duty,  and  while  it  may  be  a  cause  of 
regret  that  such  expenditure  frequently  has  to  be 
temporarily  curtailed  when  there  is  a  special  emer- 
gency, it  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  luxury  which  can  only" 
be  indulged  in  if  the  Government  is  in  a  flourishinji; 
condition. 

2804.  It  was  one  of  the  ordinary  charges  of 
administration  ? — Yes. 

2805.  A  witness  pointed  to  the  fact  that  betweeu 
1872-73  and  1881-82  the  salt  revenue  had  increased  by 
1,208,000,  and  said  that  that  showed  remarkable 
elasticity  in  the  revenues  of  India.  During  that  time 
were  there  any  changes  of  system,  or  is  the  whole 
of  this  sum  due  to  natural  growth  of  revenue?-^ 
The  salt  revenue  did  increase  from  6,167,000  in 
1872-3  to  7,376,000  in  1881-2,  that  is  by,  1,209,000. 
Of  this  amount  an  increase  of  805,000  occurred  in  the 
two  years  from  1877-78  to  1879-80,  when  measures 
were  taken  for  the  equalisation  of  the  duties  by  reda* 
cing  those  in  Northern  India  by  about  16  or  17  per 
cent,  and  raising  them  in  Southern  India  by  38  per 
cent.  In  1882  a  general  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  or 
more  was  effected.  But  the  administration  of  the 
department  had  also  been  greatly  improved,  so  that 
probably  there  was  much  less  illicit  consumption  than 
formerly,  and  the  quantity  paying  duty  rose  from  23  to 
27  million  maunds  between  1872-73  and  1881-82.  This 
included  938,000  maunds  consumed  by  the  native 
states  with  whom  arrangements  were  made  about  1876 
the  receipts  from  which  and  from  the  Portuguese 
Government  under  treaty  amounted  to  363,000. 

2806.  So  that  there  has  not  been  a  very  great  growth 
of  revenue  ? — It  leaves  very  little  for  general  growth. 

2807.  You  gave  figures  Just  now  showing  that 
in  1870  the  proportion  of  the  whole  English  trade 
which  was  trade  with  India  was  8-3  per  cent,  and  in 
1884  it  was  9-7  ?— Yes. 

2808.  During  those  years,  I  think,  the  export  duty 
on  wheat  was  remitted  in  ,  India  ? — That  was  in 
1873. 

2809.  And  during  these  years  the  import  duties 
were  entirely  remitted  ?— The  general  import  duties 
were  remitted  in  1882. 

2810.  And  that  would  naturally  cause  a  consider- 
able growth  of  trade  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2811.  And  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  would  no 
doubt  have  a  tendency  to  specially  increase  the  trade  of 
England  with  countries  lying  east  of  the  Suez  Canal  ? 
— Yes. 

2812.  Thfftrade  of  Europe  at  any  rate  ?— The  trade 
of  Europe. 


Witness  afterwards  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Friday. 
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Twelfth  Day. 


Friday,  18th  February  1887. 


FBESENT  : 


Thb  Biobt  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUE,  M.P.,  the  Chaibuan,  presiding. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Bajcboub,  C.S.I. 
Mr.  J.  W.  BiBCH. 
Mb.  L.  L.  Cohsn,  M.P. 
Mb.  L.  Coubtnbt,  M.P. 


Sib  T.  H.  Fabbee,  Baet. 
Mb.  C.  W.  Fekmantlb,  C.B. 
Mb.  W.  H.  Houldswobth,  M.P. 
Sib  John  Lubbock,  Babt.,  M.P. 

Mb.  Gbo.  H.  Mubbay,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Paul  F.  Tiduan  was  called  and  examined. 


2813.  {The  Chairman.)  You  are  a  member,  are 
yoa  not,  of  the  firm  of  Macta^art  &  Co.,  East  India 
merchants  ? — Yes. 

2814.  And  are  well  acquainted  with  all  the  facts 
concerning  our  trade  with  the  East? — With  the  far 
Eastern  portion  of  it. 

2815.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  trade  has 
suffered  by  Uie  disturbance  which  has  occurred 
during  the  last  10  years  in  tlie  relative  values  of  gold 
and  silver  ? — So  far  as  English  traders  are  con- 
cerned. 

2816.  Could  you  explain  in  some  detail  to  the 
Commission  exactly  how  the  injury  to  the  English 
traders  arises  ?— I  will  take  the  two  branches  of  trade, 
the  one  carried  on  by  English  merchants  to  the  East 
in  manufactured  goods,  and  the  other  in  the  importa- 
tion of  produce  from  the  East. 

2817-8.  Let  us  take  first  the  case  of  the  English 
merchant  exporting  to  the  East;  do  you  think  he 
Buffers  firom  the  alteration  in  the  exchange? — My 
case  is,  that  he  is  in  an  entire  state  of  nncenainty  as 
to  what  he  will  receive  for  the  proceeds  of  the  goods 
that  he  ships  at  the  present  moment.  He  may  make 
a  calcoladon  based  upon  the  data  before  him  at  the 
time,  and  he  may  then  find  that,  not  as  the  result  of 
any  trade  loss  or  contingency  whatever,  but  firom 
some  fluctuation  in  the  market  for  silver,  what  in 
the  best  of  judgment  would  have  been  a  profit  has  been 
turned  into  a  loss. 

2819.  Some  of  the  witnesses  that  we  have  examined 
have  told  ns  that  that  particular  source  of  loss  is 
obviated  by  arrangement  with  the  banks,  and  by  tele- 
gi»phic  transfers  by  which  the  merchant  exporting 
to  the  East  and  from  the  East  is  saved  from  all  loss  ? 
—Yes.  I  think,  however,  it  must  be  evident  to  the 
Commission  that  there  ifl  a  risk  incurred  if  the  article 
which  a  man  must  take  in  exchange  for  his  goods, 
&lls  in  value  between  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  his  operation  and  the  close.  That  risk 
mast  I  be  borne  by  somebody,  and  if  I  pnt  it  on  to 
a  bank  I  simply  shift  the  risk,  and  the  person  who 
takes  that  risk  makes  me  pay  for  it.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  &ct,  you  will  find  that,  whereas  it  has  been  asserted 
that  Eastern  banks  are  always  wilUng  to  take  this  risk 
tliere  are  times  out  of  number  when  they  decline  to 
do  so,  and  when  the  purchase  of  goods  is  simply 
stopped  because  the  merchant  cannot  make  his  arrange- 
ment for  the  exchange. 

2820.  I  suppose  those  are  occasions  when  the 
fluctuations  are  of  so  violent  a  character  that  the  bank 
will  not  take  the  risk? — It  would  be  generally  on 
occasions  of  that  sort.  There  might  be  other  reasons, 
bat  that  would  be  one  reason. 


2821.  But,  even  at  ordinary  times,  you  are  of 
opinion  that  the  bank  practically  charges  an  insurance 
rate  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  business  rate,  and 
that  that  insurance  rate  is  pro  tanto  a  weight  upon 
commerce? — I  distinctly  think  so.  There  may  be 
cases  when  the  liank  can  reduce  that  risk  to  aminimum. 

2822.  But  still  they  have  to  charge  something  for 
it  ? — The  risk  is  always  there. 

2823.  (Mr.  Hmddsworth.)  The  risk  is  on  the 
balance  that  the  banks  have,  because,  although  the 
banks  lose  in  one  direction,  they  gain  in  another,  and 
therefore  the  total  amount  of  risk  is  the  balance.  It 
might  be  a  balance  of  proAt.  I  quite  follow  you  that 
there  is  a  charge  for  the  risk,  but,  after  all,  it  is  only 
on  the  balance  of  the  bills  both  ways  ? — From  the 
banker's  point  of  view  they  might  hedge  both  ways 
by  a  double  operation. 

2824.  {The  Chairntan.)  But  there  are  certain 
cases  which  the  banks  cannot  cover,  in  your  opinion  ? 
— Distinctly;  and  they  decline  to  sell  forward  in 
exchange.  I  have  referred  to  the  Manchester  accounts 
of  last  year,  and  I  found  that  that  was  so.  On  a 
number  of  occasions  the  market  in  Manchester  fw  the 
East  came  to  a  deadlock,  upon  the  ground,  stated  pub- 
licly, that  the  uncertainty  of  the  exchange  prevented 
merchants  executing  orders.  That  is  in  32  weeks  out 
of  60  last  year. 

2825.  And  on  those  days  the  whole  commerce 
between  the  two  countries  was  checked,  owing  solely  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  exchange? — Most  distinctly; 
that  is  borne  out  by  the  public  records  of  Manchester. 
You  will  find  it  in  the  prices  current  of  any  of  the 
leading  firms  in  Manchester.  Orders  in  the  market 
which  might  have  been  executed  were  impracticable, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  fixing  exchange. 

2826.  We  are  not  to  understand  you  as  holding 
that  for  32  weeks  out  of  50  Manchester  and  Singa- 
pore and  the  East  had  no  commercial  relations  with 
each  other  whatever  ? — Not  at  all. 

2827.  What  we  are  to  understand  you  as  meaning 
is,  that  there  was  a  distinct  inconvenience  and  check 
to  the  exporting  merchant,  because  he  could  not  induce 
the  banks  to  t&ke  the  risk  of  a  fall  by  exchange,  owing 
to  the  uncertain  relations  existing  between  gold  and 
silver  ? — That  is  the  explanation  of  it ;  that  if  there 
were  orders  in  the  market  that  day  for  500,000/., 
those  orders  were. not  and  could  not  be  executed, 
owing  to  the  uncertain  position  of  the  exchange. 

2828.  They  had  to  stand  over  to  a  period  when  the 
exchange  became  more  stable  ? — Distinctly. 

2829.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  If  there  are  orders?— 
There  are  always  orders  every  week,  and  large  orders. 
The  teade  is  regular.     It  might  be  more   one  week 
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than  anotlier,  but  the  orders  were  there  and  are  there. 
You  would  hardl7  find  a  week  in  Manchester  in  the 
year  in  which  there  were  no  orders,  and  orders  to  a 
large  amount. 

2830.  (Mr.  HotUdtworth.)  Might  I  ask  whether 
the  same  effect  was  produced  on  imports,  whether 
there  was  a  check  there  also  or  whether  they  were  not 
stimulated  by  the  same  cause  ? — The  causes  would 
not  be  coincident  at  all. 

2831.  {The  Chairman.)  As  I  understand,  the  par- 
ticular evil  which  you  are  now  explaining  to  the  Com- 
mission is  an  evil  which  arises,  not  from  the  fall  of 
silver,  but  irom  the  uncertainty  of  the  relations  be- 
tween silver  and  gold  ? — That  is  so  entirely. 

2832.  And  therefore  that  would  affect  imports  and 
exports  equally  ? — ^Yes,  but  the  imported  produce 
being  sold  in  London  upon  the  day  on  which  the 
order  was  impracticable  in  Manchester  would  have 
been  subject  to  entirely  different  conditions.  It  would 
have  been  drawn  for  months  previously,  and  its  cost 
would  have  been  fixed  months  previously. 

2833.  (Sir  T.Farrer.)  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
this  uncertainty  arises  from  an  actual  fall  or  rise  in  the 
exchange  at  the  time,  or  from  some  speculative  uncer- 
tainty about  what  it  may  be.  Is  it  at  the  time  when 
there  is  a  great  fall  in  exchange  that  this  imcertainly  and 
difficulty  arises  ? — If  you  trace  the  feeling  with  regard 
to  silver  for  the  first  six  months  of  last  year,  you  find 
that  the  uncertainty  about  its  value  became  inten- 
sified as  the  year  went  on,  so  much  so  that  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  there  was  a  kind  of  feeling  ap- 
proaching to  what  we  had  some  years  ago,  a  feeling 
of  panic  such  as  we  had  when  the  suspension  of  the 
Bland  Bill  was  spoken  about,  and  if  you  notice  the  chart 
which  is  before  the  Commission  the  fall  in  price  was 
very  severe  during  those  three  months.  Naturally  at 
that  time  there  was  a  very  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future,  and  a  complete  distrust  in  the  future  of  silver. 
Now  I  say  that  in  the  month  of  July  the  whole  feeling 
turned,  whether  it  was  the  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mission, which  I  believe  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it,  or  the  large  business  done  in  wheat  in  India 
which  created  a  gi-eat  demand  for  exchanges  or  both, 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  reverse  effect  was  produced, 
confidence  was  re-established  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
price  of  silver  rose. 

2834.  Then  during  that  first  six  months,  and  es- 
pecially towards  the  end  of  it,  the  business  was  very 
much  extended,  and  exports  would  very  naturally  fall 
too,  would  they  not  ? — ^They  did  so. 

2835.  And  they  would  increase  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  ? — Yes. 

2836.  Then  now  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  that 
paper  which  shows  the  export  of  cotton  piece  goods 
month  by  month  through  the  year,  and  I  ask  you 
whether  you  find  in  those  figures  any  evidence  of 
that  ? — I  know  that  towards  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Manchester  figures  increased ;  but  to  show  this  fairly 
you  would  require  to  see  the  next  three  months,  when 
goods  are  ordered.  They  might  take  four  months 
to  make  before  they  are  exported. 

2837.  It  is  not  at  the  "time  this  suspension  of 
business  takes  place,  but  two  or  three  months  after- 
wards that  you  see  the  effect  ? — Clearly. 

2838.  Now  I  would  ask  you  to  look  at  this  return 
again  for  the  three  months  after  the  months  in  which 
you  say  there  was  that  great  depression  ;  do  you  see 
any  such  effect? — You  must  look  at  the  whole  ex- 
ports. Yon  have  given  me  the  exports  of  India  only, 
and  I  think  I  am  'quite  right  in  saying  that  the 
exports  of  cotton  goods  from  Lancashire  towards  the 
dose  of  last  year  showed  a  decided  advance,  and  made 
up  for  a  veiy  dull  state  of  business  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year. 

2839.  Do  these  returns  show  it  ? — Not  as  you  put 
them  here. 

2840.  They  are  very  much  the  same  all  through 
the  year.  I  think  the  largest  amount  of  export  was 
in  vitlue  1,700,000/.  in  IVfarch ;  the  next  largest  in 
August,  about  1,700,000/.  again  ;  and  the  smallest  in 
December,  when  there  was  about  1,300.000/.  ? — This 


is  only  to  India,  which  is  one  great  market,  but  not 
the  world's  market  for  Lancashire. 

2841.  (The  Chairman.)  But,  at  all  events,  as  I 
understand  your  view,  the  uncertainty  of  the  ex- 
change does  disturb  the  Manchester  market  on  certain 
days  when  that  uncertainty  prevails  ? — Yes ;  but  I  do 
not  wish  that  that  shonld  be  taken  merely  as  my 
opinion.  I  appeal  to  the  printed  records  of  the  Man- 
chester market. 

2842.  You  have  not  traced  the  results  of  that  dis- 
turbance in  detail  through  the  Manchester  records  and 
compared  it  with  the  monthly  return  of  exports  and 
imports  ? — I  have  not. 

2843.  What  you  tell  us  is  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
disturbance  on  the  Manchester  Exchange  ? — ^Yes. 

2844.  And  you  hold  that  such  a  disturbance  cannot 
exist  without  causing  considerable  inconvenience  to 
commerce  ? — I  do. 

2845.  (Mr.  Cohen.)  How  loug  would  that  dis- 
turbance last  which,  you  say,  involved  a  cessation  of 
business ;  a  panic  might  only  last  six  hours  ? — Friday  is 
the  principal  Manchester  market  day.  If  the  market 
wo  are  speaking  of  is  that  of  the  23rd  April,  you  find 
the  price  of  silver  47\d.  In  a  fortnight  after  that 
day  it  has  fallen  ^<^.  Well  that,  of  course,  would 
render  impracticable  the  limits  that  had  been  prac- 
ticable two  market  days  previously.  Now,  between 
the  7th  of  May  and  the  next  market  day,  the  14th, 
there  was  a  further  &11  of  exchange  of  nearly  Id., 
therefore  those  limits  would  not  only  be  impracticable 
on  that  day,  but  utterly  out  of  the  question,  and  hope- 
less; therefore  business  would  be  so  far  stopped  unless 
those  limits  had  been  raised.  The  same  limits  re- 
maining would  be  more  impracticable  a  fortnight  after 
than  they  were  before. 

2846.  I  want  to  get  the  particular  fact  that  you 
have  just  stated  sut«tantiated.  I  do  not  think  diat 
you  intend  to  convey  by  your  answers  that  all  business 
was  stopped ;  it  is  simply  that  within  certain  limits 
transactions  were  impracticable  ? — I  hope  I  have  not 
made  any  such  representation  as  that. 

2847.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  business 
was  stopped  in  Manchester  altogether  for  any  period 
of  time,  or  whether  such  stoppage  did  not  only  occur 
twice  in  the  year,  each  time  for  24  hours  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  variations  and  the  fiuctuation  of 
silver  ? — I  should  say  that  business  was  never 
stopped,  because  there  was  purchasing  for  gold-using 
markets  as  well  as  for  silver.  There  is  always 
business.  There  is  purchasing  for  the  Australian 
markets  as  well  as  the  Indian  markets,  for  Australia 
is  not  affected  by  the  variations  and  fluctuation  of 
silver.  I  am  not  expressing  my  own  opinion,  but 
stating  a  matter  upon  which  the  Commission  may 
satisfy  themselves  by  the  printed  statements  in  Man- 
chester. On  those  32  occasions,  the  report  states, 
business  was  either  checked  or  stopped  by  the  exchange 
difficulty.     It  is  not  my  opinion,  it  is  the  opinion  of 

■  the  business  community  of  Manchester. 

2848.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  these  orders  were  afterwards  executed,  that  there 
was  merely  an  interruption  for  the  time,  but  no 
diminution  in  the  total  amount  of  orders  ? — Some 
might  have  been  executed  and  some  withdrawn,  in 
consequence  of  the  limits  of  the  day.  If  I  give  an 
order  it  is  to  be  executed  within  a  certain  time  :  if  it 
cannot  be  executed  within  that  time,  and  the  limits 
are  impracticable,  the  order  falls  altogether. 

2849.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Could  you  give  us  the  dates 
of  those  32  occasions  ? — ^They  can  all  be  put  in  before 
you  ;  I  have  not  them  in  my  head. 

2850-1.  (Mr.  Birch.)  Supposing  the  market  were 
held  on  the  Tuesday,  and  nothing  could  be  done  in 
consequence  of  the  fluctuations  of  exchange,  the 
operations  might  be  done  on  the  Wednesday  out  of 
the  market,  just  as  well  as  in  the  market  on  the 
market  day.  It- is  only  a  momentary  check  on  account 
of  telegraphic  information  received  that  the  exchange 
has  suddenly  dropped  Id.,  and  everybody  is  frightened 
for  the  moment,  but  the  following  day  the  merchant 
goes  into  the  market  and  executes  the  orders  he  had 
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ready  the  previons  day.  The  prices  current  would 
only  show  you  what  happened  on  the  market  day  ? — 
If  a  person  in  Manchester  has  an  order  to  bay  upon 
the  Tuesday  at  a  limit,  and  that  limit  is  impracticable 
on  account  of  the  exchange  between  silver  and  gold 
on  that  day,  it  does  not  become  practicable  on  Wed- 
nesday unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  exchange,  and 
if,  as  I  point  out  to  you,  and  as  this  chart  shows,  the 
course  of  silver  at  that  time  was  steadily  downward, 
what  was  impracticable  on  Wednesday  became  more 
impracticable  on  the  following  Friday,  and  it  is  only 
when  you  get  a  sudden  jump,  as  you  do  here  from  the 
1 1th  of  May  to  the  21st,  that  these  orders,  if  they 
were  left  in  hand  for  three  weeks,  may  become 
practicable,  and  probably  did  become  practicable. 

2862.  (itfr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  speak  from  personal 
experience  in  the  course  of  the  trade?— I  am  not  per- 
sonally interested  in  Manchester  at  all.  I  give  my 
orders  to  buy  through  an  agent  in  Manchester. 

2853.  (7%e  Chairman.)  Now  perhaps  yon  will  go 
through  the  particular  example  which  yon  mentioned 
as  representing  a  p>os8ible  transaction  ? — Jn  the  case 
I  am  supposing  the  buyer  buys  for  shipment  to  Singa- 
pore 100  bales  of  grey  yarn,  and  it  costs  him  1,500/. 
It  reaches  Singapore  in  the  usual  time,  and  is  sold  at 
the  market  price  of  the  day,  at  the  exchange  of  the 
day,  which  leaves  him  a  loss.  Now  that  is  a  trade 
loss,  which  has  been  incurred  by  that  operation  at  the 
time  I  am  stating. 

2854.  That  trade  loss  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  has  altered 
between  the  lOih  April  and  the  11th  June  ? — ^No, 
there  was  scarcely  any  fall  in  silver  between  those 
dates ;  this  is  a  loss  arising  out  of  the  conditions  of 
the  market  on  the  other  side  ;  it  may  have  arisen  from 
a  variety  of  causes. 

2855.  But  would  a  merchant,  knowing  that  he 
would  undergo  such  a  loss,  engage  in  the  transaction 
at  all  ? — In  many  cases,  yes,  because  a  merchant  is 
obliged  to  keep  up  a  large  and  assorted  stock.  He  is 
very  much  in  the  position  of  a  shopkeeper.  If  he 
has  a  large  establishment,  and  desires  to  keep  his 
place  in  the  market,  he  must  keep  it  supplied  with 
every  class  of  goods.  If  he  does  not,  his  buyer  for 
that  particular  article  leaves  him  and  goes  elsewhere. 
An  old-fashioned  merchant,  who  looks  to  his  own 
business  and  manages  it,  is  not  altogether  governed 
by  the  question  whether  he  loses  that  140/.,  but 
whether  he  should  lose  that  and  make  it  up  on  some- 
thing else.     He  must  keep  a  stock. 

285G.  Then  the  merchant  you  are  speaking  of  is 
not  a  mere  intermediary  between  the  producer  on  the 
one  side  and  the  consumer  on  the  other  ? — I  am  not 
speaking  of  an  agent. 

2857.  But  the  old-fashioned  merchant,  one  witness 
informed  us,  is  now  almost  extinct  ? — I  should  have 
thought  not.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  tendency  of 
trade  is  rather  to  revert  to  that  specimen.  I  mean  to 
say,  that  many  years  ago  there  was  a  very  large  con- 
signed business.  Manufacturers  were  ready  to  con- 
sign their  goods.  Well,  they  found  out,  I  think, 
wisely,  that  that  is  not  their  business ;  that  their 
business  is  to  sell  to  the  merchant,  taking  their  profit 
and  loss  on  this  side,  and  the  merchant  takes  his 
chance  of  profit  or  loss  on  the  other. 

2858.  Then  we  assume  the  merchant  has  engaged 
in  this  transaction,  and  quite  apart  from  exchange  it 
has  produced  a  loss  to  him  of  140/.  ? — That  is  so. 

2859.  Now  we  have  reached  the  30th  June.  On 
that  day  the  exchange  was  3«.  4^(/.,  and  we  have  shown 
so  far  a  net  trade  loss  of  140/.  \5s.  Will  you  go  on 
with  your  account  of  this  transaction? — Then  the 
yarn  is  sold  at  a  varying  credit  from  a  month  to  two 
months.  It  is  commonly  called  cash,  but  there  is  no 
such  real  thing  as  a  ca.sh  sale,  it  is  practically  a  month 
or  two,  and  if  you  will  notice  the  chart  you  will 
see  that  the  actual  course  of  exchange  was  that  on  the 
30th  July  it  was  3«.  3g(/.  an<l  it  fell  to  Zs.  Id. 

2860.  By  what  date  ? — ^The  following  fortnight  it 
had  fallen  to  3«.  2d.  and  continued  so  for  a  month. 


The  money  coming  in  was  remitted,  of  course,  at  the 
lower  rate. 

2861.  That  was  about  the  13th  August?— That 
would  be  so. 

2862.  And  that  f)roduced  a  loss  of? —76/.  16». 
from  the  difference  between  silver  and  gold,  the 
difference  of  exchange. 

2863.  Now  will  you  give  us  another  example  and 
go  through  that  in  the  same  way  ? — The  next  is  an 
example  of  exports  from  the  same  market  in  which 
the  merchant  buys  100  tons  of  pepper,  which  is  one  of 
the  main  commodities  of  Singa])ore,  to  ship  to  London 
at  the  market  price,  23  dollars  p.  pL,  which  is 
6,037/.  10».,  the  exchange  being  then,  on  the  6th 
August,  3*.  \\d.  the  dollar.  That  gives  6,037/.  10». 
This,  in  his  opinion,  being  a  dear  purchase,  he  takes  a 
view  of  the  market  and  thinks  to  buy  better  by  wait- 
ing. He  waits  until  the  19th  November,  which  is 
the  time  when  the  pepper  comes  generally  freely  to 
market,  and  he  buys  on  the  19th  November.  He  is 
so  far  right  about  his  price,  as  the  currency  price  has 
fallen  from  23  to  21*50  dollars,  and  presumably, 
therefore,  he  was  a  wise  man  to  wait,  because  had 
the  exchange  remained  as  it  was  at  the  time  he 
bought,  he  would  have  received  for  5,550/.  instead  of 
6,037/.  10s.,  the  same  quantity  of  pepper.  But  then 
silver  takes  another  course,  and  instead  of  going 
down  it  suddenly  goes  up  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  year,  and  by  the  time  he  has  bought  his 
pepper  and  wants  to  ship  it,  he  finds  the  exchange 
instead  of  3«.  \\d.  has  become  3«.  5d.  on  the  19th  of 
November. 

.  2864.  What  is  the  result  of  that  riSe  in  exchange  ? 
— The  result  js  that  he  pays  400/.  more  for  the  same 
stuff. 

2865.  So  that  when  be  proposed  on.  the  6th  of 
August  to  buy,  instead  of  having  to  take  an  element 
of  uncertainty  into  consideration  he  has,  owing  (o  the 
uncertainty  in  exchange,  to  take  two  elements  ? — That 
is  so. 

2866.  The  one  is  a  possible  fall  in  pepper,  the  other 
the  possible  rise  or  fall  of  silver  as  the  case  may  be  ? 
— That  is  so. 

2867.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hampers  him  in  the 
transaction  of  his  business  and  involves  him  frequently 
in  loss? — ^Yes. 

2868.  And  if  it  does  not  involve  him  in  more  loss 
than  gain,  it  adds  a  gambling  element  to  business  from 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  free  "i- — Distinctly.  Be- 
cause it  is  an  element  over  which  he  has  absolutely 
no  controlj  and  which  is  purely  uncertain.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  he  has  no  possible  means 
of  affecting  it  one  or  the  other. 

2869.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Does  a  merchant  find  it 
possible  to  foretell  what  the  exchange  is  likely  to  be 
for  some  months  ? — That  I  think  is  utterly  hopeless. 
There  may  be  times  when  you  can  make  a  prudent 
forecast,  but  in  the  case  of  last  year,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  could  possibly  do  so. 

2870.  ( The  Chairman.)  There  are  two  arguments 
which  have  been  brought  against  this  view  which 
you  have  been  explaining  to  the  Commission.  It  is 
said  in  the  first  place  that  the  merchant  can  protect 
himself  by  engaging  in  a  converse  transaction  of  im- 
port at  the  same  time  that  he  engages  in  a  trans- 
action of  export.  Do  you  attach  weight  to  that  argu- 
ment ? — I  say  that  it  is  utterly  valueless,  because  the 
two  classes  of  merchants  are  not  the  same  men. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  houses  that  do  nothing 
but  export  goods  from  this  country,  and  who  never 
have  a  pound  of  imported  produce.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  large  number  of  houses  that  import 
foreign  produce,  and  who  never  ship  a  piece  of  manu- 
factured gootls. 

2871.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  though  an  individual 
mei-chant  might  not  engage  in  these  double  trans- 
actions he  might  get  himself  protected  by  the  banks 
who  are  the  intermediaries  for  both  kinds  of 
transactions  ?  —  I  admit  that  there  are  cases  iu 
which  the  bank  can  do  that,  but  with  all  deference  I 
submit  that  it  cannot  be  done  without  an  element  of 
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risk  coining  into  it.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible. 
I  do  not  think  you  will  find  an  eastern  banker  who 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  possible  for  him  on  the  coarse 
of  the  whole  year  to  so  precisely  equalise  the  transac- 
tions of  imports  and  exports,  that  by  selling  forward 
in  this  manner  he  is  free  from  all  risk  and  possibility 
of  loss. 

2872.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  showing  the 
amount  of  insurance,  if  I  may  caU  it  so,  which  the 
bankers  charge  their  customers  on  account  of  this 
uncertainty  ? — No,  that  would  be  utterly  hopeless. 

2873.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Could  you  give  us  any  sort 
of  notion  of  what  proportion  of  the  trade  to  the  East 
is  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  banks,  by 
which  the  merchants  protect  themselves,  and  what  pro- 
portion is  carried  on  by  merchants  taking  the  risk  upon 
themselves  in  transactions  of  this  kind  ? — If  you  take 
such  a  case  as  this  last  one  which  I  have  described,  I 
think  it  was  an  impossibility  for  a  merchant  to  bring  the 
banker  into  play  until  the  last  moment.  He  forms  his 
opinion  in  August  as  to  the  course  of  the  market.  He 
finds  the  price  of  an  article  is  higher  than  he  is  willing 
to  pay  for  it ;  he  therefore  resolves  to  wait  till  Novem- 
ber, thinking  the  price  would  be  lower ;  his  view  is 
borne  out,  and  there  is  a  fall  in  exchange,  but  there  is 
a  sudden  advance  in  silver.  That  is  a  variation  of  which 
he  must  take  the  whole  risk.  In  r^ard  to  exchange, 
he  must  wait  till  the  stuff  is  bought  before  he  sells  his 
bill. 

2874.  {Mr.  Birch.)  And  the  variation  of  price  may 
have  had  to  do  with  the  variation  of  exchange  at  the 
same  time  ? — I  am  giving  an  illustration  where  the 
supply  of  the  commodity  was  the  main  element  affect- 
ing the  price,  not  the  price  of  silver,  as  affecting  it. 

2875.  I  suppose  it  has  to  do  with  the  price  at  which 
it  is  realisable  over  here.  You  would  buy  pepper  at 
Singapore  with  the  intention  of  selling  it  over  here  at 
a  profit  ? — Clearly. 

2876.  Just  as  the  price  varies  here,  so  it  will  vary 
over  there  ? — Undoubtedly,  only  more  generally,  the 
price  on  the  other  side  is  higher  than  the  price  here. 

2877.  Therefore  the  exchange  might  be  affected  by 
the  very  fell  or  rise  in  the  price  over  there  ? — I  should 
reverse  the  statement,  and  say  that  the  fall  or  rise 
in  the  price  over  there  might  be  affected  by  the 
exchange. 

2878.  (7%e  Chairman.)  You  have  so  far  given  us 
some  account  of  the  loss  to  merchants  in  the  East  and 
in  England  from  the  uncertainty  in  exchange.  Could 
you  now  give  us  some  account  of  the  loss  which  you 
believe  to  accrue  to  capitalists  in  England  who  invest 
in  the  East,  say  in  Singapore  ?  Perhaps  you  would 
be  able  to  give  us  your  views  more  clearly  if  yon  chose 
the  concrete  example  of  a  particular  company  and  a 
particular  investment? — The  largest  company  in 
Singapore  is  a  Dock  Company.  It  is  a  company 
with  a  million  dollars  capital,  and  has  uniformly  paid 
its  10  per  cent.  The  shares  are  100  dollars  each, 
and  to  vary  the  illustration  I  have  given  in  my 
memorandiun  I  will  give  you  an  actual  transaction. 
I  had  recently  a  transaction  to  put  through  which 
was  of  this  character.  An  amount  of  3,000/.  had 
been  invested  before  1873  in  shares  of  the  Dock 
Company.  The  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar  at  that 
time  was  4s.  6d.  The  dividends  have  been  remitted 
annually  to  England,  and  the  10  per  cent,  dividend, 
of  course,  has  varied  in  this  country  according  to  the 
exchange.  It  has  sometimes  been  9  per  cent,  and 
sometimes  8  per  cent.,  according  to  the  price  of  silver 
as  compared  with  gold.  The  estate  in  which  this 
3,000/.  was  had  to  be  closed,  and  the  shares  were  sold. 
The  shares  were  sold  at  the  price  or  a  higher  price 
than  they  were  bought  at,  and  the  loss  to  the  estate 
was  about  20  per  cent,  upon  the  original  investment 
That  was  from  the  fact  that  the  dollar,  which  at  the 
time  of  the  investment  had  been  is.  Qd.,  had  fallen  to 
3s.  Sd. 

2879.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  And  had  the  price  of  the 
shares  at  Singapore  remained  the  same  ? — They  sold 
at  a  better  price  because  the  undertaking  was  a  suc- 


cessful one ;  they  sold  at  a  profit,  but  there  was  a 
large  net  loss  on  the  original  capital. 

2880.  {The  Chairman.)  That  is  only  an  example 
of  the  loss  to  English  investors  in  silver-using 
countries  before  the  uncertainty  in  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  occurred  ? — ^A  loss  arising  from  the 
disturbance  in  the  ratio  since  1873. 

2881.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Was  this  a  company 
that  pud  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  or  a  rate  of  interest 
founded  on  its  profits  for  the  year  ? — It  paid  a  dividend 
according  to  its  profits.  I  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  show  the  Commission  an  estimate  of  the  amounts 
invested  by  banks  and  by  merchants  by  way  of  fixed 
capital  in  industrial  occupations,  and  otherwise  in 
sflver-using  countries  before  1878.  It  must  be 
millions  upon  millions.  Well,  if  these  millions  of 
money  were  to-day  converted  into  gold ;  if  the  banks 
wanted  to  get  home  their  money  they  lose  from  20  to 
25  per  cent,  on  the  original  investment,  and  the 
consequence  is  this  that  as  nobody  knows  what 
silver  may  be  worth  five  or  six  years  hence,  you 
cannot,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  gfet  a  penny  of 
British  capital  to  invest  in  a  silver-using  country. 
The  promoters  of  railways  know  that  not  a  sixpence  <^ 
capital  can  be  got  for  such  undertakings  as  that  so 
long  as  the  uncertainty  between  gold  and  silver  remains. 

2882.  {The  Chairman.)  So  that  the  evil  that  yon 
point  out  to  us  is  not  merely  that  investors  have 
been  hit  hard  by  things  that  have  occurred,  but  tliat 
these  countries  are  being  injured.  English  investors 
have  been  so  thoroughly  frightened  that  they  will  not 
invest  in  that  particular  country  ? — Yes,  and  I  say 
further  that  British  capitalists  are  injured,  because  I 
think  that  from  16,000,000/.  to  20,000,000/.  might  be 
earned  as  an  annual  dividend  on  money  in  England  for 
investments  in  silver-using  countries  if  the  money 
could  be  protected  from  the  effects  of  this  imcertainty. 

2888.  This  evil  is  quite  distinct  from  the  evil  ttom. 
which  those  suffer  who  have  invested  in  gold-using 
countries  a  large  amount  of  money  in  fixed  capital,  and 
who,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  fall  in  price,  could 
now  only  realise  at  a  considerable  loss? — Entirely 
different.  There  is  one  remark  in  Mr.  Tan  Den 
Sei^s  memorandum  which  bears  on  that.  He  makes 
the  remark  that  the  German  companies  were  said  to 
have  offered  loans  to  the  Chinese  Grovemment 
to  the  extent  of  35,000,000/.,  which  might  appear  to 
show  what  I  am  now  saying  is  incorrect,  but  that 
was  an  apochryphal  operation.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  syndicate  did  o^r,  but  if  they  did,  it  was  a 
sterling  loan,  with  dividend  payable  in  gold  and  capital 
repayable  in  same,  and  you  may  get  all  the  money 
for  Indian  and  Chinese  railways  in  this  country  so 
long  as  you  undertake  to  pay  the  dividend  and  prin- 
cipfd  in  gold.  But  that  involves  an  additional  charge 
upon  the  industrial  undertaking  wished  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  other  country.  They  must  then  take  the 
loss  from  the  difference  between  silver  and  gold. 

2884.  So  that  one  of  two  things  happens :  either 
the  English  merchant  has  to  take  his  dividend  in 
silver,  and  in  that  case  he  will  not  invest,  or  the 
Eastern  country  has  to  take  the  risk  of  paying  in 
gold,  and  then  they  will  not  ask  the  English  mer- 
chant to  invest  ? — Because  they  would  need  to  have  a 
commensurate  addition  to  their  profits. 

2885.  So  far,  I  think,  you  have  simply  been  dealing 
with  the  evils  that  occur  owing  to  the  uncertainty  in 
the  rate  of  Exchange.  Are  you  of  opinion  that 
through  the  fell  in  mlver,  quite  apart  from  the  uncer- 
tainty in  the  ratio  between  silver  and  gold,  a  perma- 
nent stimulus  has  or  can  be  given  to  the  Eastern  pro- 
ducer ? — It  think  it  is  inevitable  that  it  should  be  so. 
I  know  the  question  is  disputed,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  otherwise. 

2886.  Please  give  us  an  illustration  of  what  yon 
mean? — If  I  had  1,000/.  which  is  transferred  to  a 
silver-using  country,  say,  to  the  Straits  Settlements 
of  which  I  am  speaking  now,  and  when  I  transfer 
that  money,  let  us  say,  the  doUar  is  worth  As.;  I 
shall  have  5,000  dollars  put  out  on  the  other  side  into 
an  induBtritJ  undertaking.     But  with  a  fall  in  silver 
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I  oonld  transmit  so  many  more  dollars,  my  sovereign 
becomes  worth  so  much  more,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  I  or  the  person  who  is  operating  for  me  has  more 
of  the  currency  of  the  country  to  invest  in  the  particular 
operation.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  that  mnst  be, 
and  I  think  fects  bear  it  out,  distinctly  favourable  to 
the  country  that  is  on  the  silver  currency. 

2887.  But  what  profit  do  you,  the  English  investor, 
what  additional  profit  do  you  get  out  of  it? — The 
producer  in  the  silver-using  country  receives  more 
currency  for  all  he  produces. 

2888.  But  has  he  to  pay  the  English  investor,  his 
creditor,  in  gold  or  in  silver  ?  I  am  now  taking  the 
case  of  the  planter  to  whom  you  assume  that  you  have 
lent  your  1,000/.;  he  has  to  pay  you  interest,  of 
course,  on  that  1 ,000/.  ? — I  was  assuming  that  it  was 
my  plantation ;  I  was  working  it,  and  my  produce 
would  bring  more  in  silver  currency  than  it  has  done 
before. 

2889.  If  your  planter,  or  if  you  as  planter,  are 
producing  for  the  English  market,  and  in  the  mean- 
while gold  has  risen  in  relation  to  silver,  you  do  not 
get  anything  more  ? — It  does  not  follow  that  I  am 
producing  for  the  English  market;  I  may  be  pro- 
ducing cocoanuts  to  be  used  on  the  spot,  and  which 
never  come  to  this  countnr  at  all ;  T  may  be  producing 
tobacco,  and  the  whole  or  the  produce  of  my  planta- 
tion may  be  sold  to  the  native  population.  So  long  as 
I  spend  my  money  in  the  silver  district,  where  silver 
is  Uie  currency,  I  have  an  advantage,  and  it  is  only  the 
instant  that  I  change  that  silver  into  gold  that  my 
loss  begins. 

2890.  Does  not  that  amount  to  this,  that  gold  having 
appreciated  the  owner  of  1,000/.,  now  really  has  a 
greater  command  of  commodities  both  in  England  and 
in  the  East  than  he  had  before,  and  among  other  com- 
modities of  which  he  has  a  greater  command,  silver  is 
one,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
obtain  an  advantage  if  he  uses  the  silver  which  he 
bays  with  that  1,000/.  as  capital  in  a  silver-using 
country,  selling  the  produce  of  that  capital  in  the 
same  country,  but  that  must  be  a  very  Umifed  case  ? — 
So  long  as  he  does  so,  and  his  money  is  not  required 
to  be  transmitted  home,  so  long  he  is  in  a  better 
position. 

289 1 >  But  that  does  not  touch  the  great  wheat  or 
the  great  cotton  producing  industries  of  India.  They 
are  not  seriously  stimulated  permanently  in  your 
opinion  by  this  fall  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold  ? — I 
think  obvionsly,  and,  I  think,  the  proof  is  that  the 
whole  creation  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in 
India  practically  dates  from  the  demonetization  of 
silver. 

2892.  Before  coming  to  that,  these  industries  in 
India,  at  all  events,  do  not  profit  in  the  way  diat  you 
have  just  explained  to  us,  you  would  profit  if  as  the 
owner  of  a  thousand  English  sovereigns  you  were  to 
become  a  planter  in  Singapore.  That  is  not  the  mode 
in  which  the  export  is  stimulated,  is  it? — The 
grower  of  Indian  produce  has  now  15  rupees  as  the 
equivalent  of  each  sovereign  whereas  he  had  formerly 
only  10,  and  his  enterprise  is  stimulated  in  the  same 
way  as  enterprise  in  this  country  was  stimulated  when 
there  was  a  great  increase  to  the  currency  after  1850, 

2893.  Let  us  go  to  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  in 
India.  Would  you  explain  to  us  how  you  think  he 
permanently  benefits  by  the  fall? — He  benefits  because 
he  is  in  a  country  where  the  standard  is  depreciating. 

2894.  Prices  have  fallen  in  India  if  they  have  moved 
at  all,  even  estimated  in  silver,  have  they  not  ? — 
There  has  been  so  very  much  discussion  as  to  the 
course  of  prices  in  India  that  I  think  it  is  a  somewhat 
doubtful  thing,  but,  theoretically,  there  are  reasons 
why  that  effect  has  not  been  produced  in  silver 
prices  so  far  as  it  might  have  been,  because  the 
volume  of  the  currency  has  not  been  increased  as  I 
expected  it  would  have  been ;  but  the  man  who  is  the 
manufacturer  in  India  in  the  first  place  has  a  freedom 
from  the  burden  which  the  manufacturer  in  this 
oonntry  has  owihg  to  the  increasing  weight  of  fixed 
cbagm,  that  is  to  say,r<int,-ttaes,  and  rates,  which  &re 


growing  heavier  and  heavier  in  this  country,  but  which 
do  not  affect  him  there. 

2895.  You  mean  growing  heavier  through  the  appre- 
ciation of  gold  ? — Yes,  distinctly  growing  more  difficult 
to  meet.  He  has  to  produce  more  stuff  if  he  is  to  meet 
them.  But  the  man  on  the  other  side  is  not  open  to 
that,  as  his  wages  have  not  been  affected,  I  understand 
the  rate  of  wages  has  not  risen  in  India.  More  than 
that  the  Indian  manufacturer  has  a  market  open  to 
him  in  China  and  Japan,  as  is  shown  by  the  large 
exports  from  India,  which  are  unaffected  by  this  question 
which,  I  say,  affects  trade  between  silver  and  gold  using 
countries.  He  has  a  common  standard  of  value  with 
the  whole  of  the  silver-using  East,  which  is  an  enor- 
mous market,  and  the  exports  from  India  show  con- 
clusively that  the  Indian  yam  is  steadily  supplanting 
the  yarn  manufactured  in  England,  and  it  must  be  so. 

2896.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Is  that  not  only  the  coarse 
yarn  ? — I  know  it  was  said  that  India  would  only  manu- 
facture the  coarse  yam  out  of  Snrat  cotton,  but  the 
process  of  manufacture  has  very  much  improved,  and 
they  are  now  building  a  mill  in  Bombay  to  turn  out 
30's  or  40's  yam. 

2897.  Is  not  the  building  of  that  mill  so  far  aa 
experiment  ?  It  is  being  buUt  but  the  yarn  is  not  in 
the  market  ? — The  yam  is  not  in  the  market,  but  I 
think  a  manufacturer  would  say  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  experiment  should  not  succeed. 

2898.  (The  Chairman.)  Then  you  do  not  hold 
that  the  stimulus  to  the  exports  of  India  from  the  fall 
of  exchange  arises  from  the  different  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver;  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  manu&ctnrer  is  not  subject  to  certain  grave 
inconvenience  which  the  English  manufacturer  is 
subjected  to  owing  to  the  appreciation  of  gold  ? — I 
think  that  is  largely  so.  I  think  the  Indian  manu- 
facturer Is  very  much  in  the  position  that  the  British 
manufacturer  was  when  gold  was  depreciating  in  this . 
country,  prices  rising,  and  taxes  and  charges  becoming 
lighter. 

2899.  Really  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
have  got  either  a  stationary  or  a  depredating  cur- 
rency?— Largely  so :  but  the  advantages  of  being  able 
to  trade  with  the  whole  East  upon  the  same  standard 
of  value,  silver,  are  incalculable. 

2900.  Can  you  now  give  the  Commission  any  facts 
illustrating  your  views,  drawn  from  the  commerce 
between  Holland  and  Java  ?  First  of  all,  let  me  ask 
yon  whether  yon  do  not  think  that  that  particular 
commerce  is  of  importance  in  this  case  since  Java  is 
in  other  respects  exactly  in  the  condition  of  Singapore 
but  has  either  a  gold  or  a  bi-metallic  currency  ? — 
Yes,  I 'think  the  commercial  conditions  of  Java  and 
the  Straits  are  similar,  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
government  which  are  very  important.  Java  has 
been  subject  to  very  severe  taxation. 

2901 .  You  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  you  cannot 
deduce  an3rthing  from  "  commissariat "  prices,  they 
are  misleading  ? — I  think  they  are  most  misleading. 

2902.  The  facts  that  you  have  just  explained  to  us 
about  Java  rather  complicate  any  deductions  you 
would  make  as  to  the  state  of  the  commerce  between 
Holland  and  its  colony,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

2903.  Subject  to  those  deductions  could  you  draw 
any  inferences  from  that  commerce  ? — I  think  apart 
from  causes  which  have  been  special  to  Java,  ;the 
inain  fact  remains,  that  over  a  very  long  period  the 
fluctuations  in  Java  exchange  with  England  and 
Holland  have  not  varied  appreciably,  by  which  I  mean 
to  say  that  they  have  not  varied  by  2  or  3  per 
cent.,  not  sufficient  to  be  a  serious  drawback  to  any 
commercial  operations  on  an  extended  scale  fOr  a  long 
period,  whereas  during  the  same  period  the  flnctua- 
tions  in  the  Straits  Settlements  have  varied  to  the 
extent  of  20  to  25  per  cent. 

2904.  I  suppose  the  exchanges  with  Java  have 
never  varied  by  more  than  the  cost  of  transporting 
fepecle  ? — Exactly. 

2905.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  The  standard  in  Java  is  a  gold 
^andard,  the  currency  is  silver  but  the  standard  gold  ? 
— I  submit  not.     I  cannot  understand  a  gold  standard 
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where  gold  and  silver  are  both  an  equal  legal  tender 
in  discharge  for  debt  to  any  amount  at  a  fixed  ratio. 
That  is  the  position  of  Holland  and  her  colonies; 

2906.  (Sir  T.  Fairer.)  Is  not  Holland  in  the  same 
condition  as  France  and  the  Latin  Union  when  they 
suspended  the  free  coinage  of  silver? — Yes,  but  I 
cannot  admit  that  a  country  is  on  a  gold  or  a  silver 
standard  so  long  as  both  metals  are  leg^  tender  to  any 
extent  for  a  debt.  * 

2907.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  All  I  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  although  the  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended, 
the  coinage  of  gold  was  Htill  free  ? — Yes. 

2908.  (The  Chairman.)  And comcidently  with  that 
all  debts  may  be  paid  in  either  the  one  standard  or  the 
other  ? — Yes. 

2909.  Both  to  the  Government  and  the  ordinary 
creditor  ? — ^Yes. 

2910.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  show  from  the 
state  of  the  commerce  of  Java  that  it  has  gained  by 
this  stability  of  exchange  which,  as  yon  inform  us,  has 
lasted  to  the  present  day  ? — I  think  it  is  to  be  shown, 
taking  up  the .  last  illustration  we  had  with  regard 
to  silver-using  countries,  by  the  question  of  invest- 
ments. This  is  the  ofScial  statement  of  indus- 
trial investments  in  Java.  They  aggregate  about 
20,000,000/.  sterling  roughly,  and  the  Government 
have  spent,  I  suppose,  a  much  larger  amount.  These 
undertakings  have  all  been  gone  into  quite  in  recent 
years,  and  if  you  wanted  double  the  amount  to- 
morrow you  could  get  it,  because  of  the  stability 
of  the  currency.  There  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  these  undertakings  which  is  called  the  Nether- 
lands India  Steam  Company,  and  it  has  lines 
throughout  the  whole  of  ;the  Archipelago.  Now  the 
Netherlands  India  Steam  Company  publish  their 
accounts  in  this  form.  On  one  side  they  put  their 
currency,  so  many  guilders  and  the  dividend  at  so  and 
so  and  on  the  other  they  put  the  fixed  sterling,  and 
year  by  year  it  b  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
jou  whether  you  are  resident  here  or  on  the  other  side, 
you  have  the  exact  equivalent,  and  you  know  the 
exact  amount  you  will  receive ;  I  say  if  you  could  make 
any  such  balance  sheet  for  a  railway  in  India  you 
could  get  money  in  Loudon  by  the  million.  If  you 
could  do  it  ia  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula  we  should  be  able  to  get  100,000,000/.  of 
money,  enough  to  cover  the  Malay  Peninsula  with 
railways. 

2911.  In  fact,  your  opinion  is,  from  a  study  of  the 
English  money  market,  that  Java  has  no  difficulty  in 
inducing  English  investors  to  invest  in  any  movement 
that  Java  desires,  and  that  other  countries  having  a 
silver  currency  cannot  get  English  investors  to  invest 
any  sum  at  tdl  ? — ^There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
capital  where  dividends  and  repayment  of  principal  are 
guaranteed  according  to  the  lender's  standard  of  value. 

2912.  Some  authorities,  notably  Mr.  Van  Den  Berg, 
say,  with  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  Java :  "  The 
"  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  during  recent 
«  years  the  state  of  affairs,  as  far  as  European  6nter- 
"  prise  is  concerned,  has  been  quite  the  reverse  of 
"  prosperous  ;  and,  considering  the  large  place 
«  European  enterprise  occupies  in  the  economical 
"  development  of  this  colony,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
"  at  that  the  same  conclusion  also  applies  to  the 
"  general  welfare  of  the  country.  No  doubt  the  crops 
"  of  rice  and  other  food  grains  have  been  uncommonly 
«  plentiful  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  it  is 
"  not  to  be  denied  that  part  of  the  native  population 
"  have  benefited  by  the  low  prices  rxiling  accordingly ; 
"  but  low  prices  of  rice  are  no  unmitigated  boon  to 
"  the  people,  who  have  to  pay  their  land  i-ental  and 
"  other  direct  taxes,  not  in  kind,  but  in  money. 
"  When  there  are  no  buyers  to  be  found  for  the  rice 
"  in  store,  money  must  be  procured  by  the  sale  of 
"  other  things,  such  as  household  furniture,  clothes, 
"  domestic  animals,  &c.,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies 
"  of  the  tax  collectors,  and  thus  a  plentiful  crop  may 
«  become  a  source  of  distress  for  many.  At  all 
*<  events  the  total  ruin  of  a  portion  of  the  European 
"  planting  interest,  and  the  precarious  position  of  other 


"  planters,  who,  to  make  head  against  their  present 
"  difficulties,  have  had  to  observe  the  strictest  economy 
"  in  regard  to  wages  and  other  expenses,  have  caused 
"  a  good  deal  of  harm  to  the  native  population  by 
"  limiting  their  meaus  of  subsistence.  Both  natives 
"  and  Europeans  have  been  experiencing  very  hard 
"  times  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  an 
"  almost  universal  decline  in  the  general  welfare  of  the 
"  country  is  only  but  too  evident "  ? — Yes,  and  I  think 
yon  will  find  the  explanation  here  :  Mr.  Van  Den  Berg 
says : — "All  would  have  gone  on  well  as  before  had  it  not 
"  been  for  the  prices  of  nearly  all  the  principal  staple 
"  articles  of  export  falling  to  a  level,  scarcely  leaving 
"  any  profit  at  all."  Now  the  fact  is,  that  during  the  last 
five  years  Java  has  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  most 
fearful  natural  calamities.  They  have  had  cattle  plague, 
which  destroyed  almost  the  whole  cattle  in  parts  of  the 
island ;  they  have  had  cholera ;  they  have  had  earth- 
quatses  of  an  unprecedented  character,  and  they  have 
further  had  an  extraordinar7  fall  in  the  values  of  their 
principal  exports,  which  are  sugar  and  coffee,  owing 
in  the  first  place  to  the  competition  of  beetroot  sugar 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  second  place  to  the  fact  that 
the  silver-using  country  of  South  America  has  been 
able  to  import  coffee  more  favourably  than  from  Java, 
and  to  this  extent  you  can  trace  a  loss  of  5,000,000/. 
annually  in  these  two  articles.  That  has  been  the 
result  in  the  last  five  years  of  natural  causes,  without 
any  question  of  currency  at  all.  Mr.  Van  Den  Berg 
distinguishes  here  between  other  causes  and  currency 
causes,  and,  from  what  I  can  see.  what  he  says  about 
(Surrency  is  fair  enough.  If  you  had  such  a  state  of 
things  as  in  British  India,  t.e.,  a  depreciating  standard, 
it  would  have  stimulated  productions  of  all  sorts.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  were  to  introduce  it  now,  you 
would  have  the  natives  suffer  from  the  increased 
price  of  their  goods,  and  he  puts  it,  weighing  one  set 
of  conditions  against  the  other,  that  you  had  better 
leave  things  alone,  t.e.,  with  gold  and  sUver  both  l^;al 
tender. 

2913.  Then  your  view  of  the  condition  of  Java 
may  be  put  in  this  way,  apart  from-  the  various  plagues 
and  famines  which  you  have  detailed  to  us  Java  has 
gained  owing  to  the  fact  that  investors  are  prepared 
to  invest  in  Java,  in  consequence  of  Java  having  a 
stable  standard.  Java  has  lost  compared  with  other 
similar  settlements  in  the  East,  owing  to  the  &ct  that 
there  has  been  none  of  that  stimulus  in  the  export- 
trade,  which,  as  you  have  explained  to  us  exists  both 
in  Singapore  and  British  India  ? — That  is  exactly  it. 

2914.  In  your  opinion  the  evils  which  you  have 
explained  to  us  as  occurring  both  to  the  British  mer- 
chant and  to  the  British  investor,  would  be  obviated, 
if  through  a  double  standard  the  stability  of  exchange 
was  established  ? — ^I  believe  they  will  be  eliminated. 

2916.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  I  think  you  said  that  the 
merchant  could  not  always  fix  his  exchange  with  the 
bank,  as  sometimes  the  bank  would  not  take  the  risk  ? 
—Yes. 

2916.  And  I  suppose  in  any  case  a  bank  would  not 
take  a  risk  for  more  than  a  certain  period  ? — Clearly 
not. 

2917.  You  could  not  cover  a  transaction  six  months 
ahead?— I  think  no  banker  would  do  such  a  thing, 
unless  he  had  secured  himself,  or  else  charged  such  a 
profit  as  he  considered  covered  the  risk. 

291 8.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  Would  not  a  bank  discount 
a  bill  running  some  months  on  India? — Yes;  Eastera 
banks  do  so. 

2919.  Does  not  that  involve  a  question  of  consider' 
ing  what  the  exchange  would  be  some  months  hence  ? 
— It  involves  it  for  four  months,  and  they  would  cer- 
tainly charge  the  customer  a  rate  that  would  leave 
them  profit.  Four  months  is  the  usage  between 
England  and  India. 

2920.  You  qualify  your  answer  to  Mr.  Barbour  so 
far  OS  to  say  that  a  banker  would  make  an  arrange- 
ment for  four  months  ? — I  do  not  deny  that. 

2921.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  I  asked  you  if  a  bank  would 
take  a  risk  for  a  very  long  period,  say  six  months  ?— 
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Four  months  would  be  the  usance  generally,  ibr  six 
monthH  they  would  charge  proportionately. 

2922.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Would  four  months  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  a  merchant's  risks  from  exchange  ? — 
As  a  rule  he  could  not  buy  and  sell  in  London  within 
four  months.  He  could  not  realise  his  produce  in 
four  montlia  from  the  moment  he  bought  it. 

2923.  Your  examples  do  not  run  over  three,  I 
think?— The  10th  of  April  to  the  1 3th  of  August, 

2924.  Oust  four  months  ? — Just  four. 

2925.  The  period  over  which  a  bank  could  and 
would  cover  the  risk  ? — ^That  operation  was  a  some- 
what unusual  one,  for  the  sake  of  an  illustration  I 
assumed.     It  was  sold  immediately. 

2926.  It  is  the  business  of  a  bank  to  discount  bills 
running  four  months  ?  —  Tes,  and  to  charge  their 
customer  for  doing  so. 

2927.  And  so  far  it  must  undertake  the  risk  of  ex- 
change for  four  months  ?  —It  charges  its  customer  for 
that  risk,  and  its  business  is  to  make  a  profit  on  all 
such  transactions. 

2928.  Your  view  is  that  gold  has  been  appreciated, 
not  that  silver  has  depreciated  ? — I  think  gold  has 
been  distinctly  appreciated  in  this  country. 

2929.  And  silver  has  not  been  depreciated  ? — Silver 
has  no  purchasing  power  in  this  country. 

2930.  Well,  but  it  may  be  depreciated  all  the  same  ? 
— If  you  mean  to  say  the  market  price  of  silver  is  20 
per  cent,  lower  than  it  was,  that  is  on  record. 

2931.  Quite  so,  but  that  is  measured  by  gold,  and 
it  may  be  that  it  is  lower  than  it  was,  because  gold 
has  appreciated  and  not  that  silver  has  depreciated  ? — 
It  may  be  so,  but  there  is  evidence  of  both. 

2932.  {The  Chairman.')  I  think  your  view  is  that 
the  causes  which  have  made  this  variation  or  this  fall 
in  the  value  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold,  rather  affect 
the  demand  and  snpply  of  gold  than  the  demand  and 
supply  of  silver  ? — My  view  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver  is  that  the  demand  has  been  checked  for  it,  that 
the  demand  which  formerly  kept  up  the  price  of  silver, 
which  mainly  was  for  the  manufacture  of  money,  is 
gone.  No  silver  is  being  coined  in  Europe ;  prac- 
tically it  has  been  all  stopped ;  therefore  the  demand 
for  the  metal  for  that  purpose  coming  to  an  end  the 
prices  must  have  fallen  from  that  cause  alone. 

2933.  Then  your  view  is  that  both  operations  have 
occurred  ? — Both  have  happened,  I  believe. 

2934.  That  is  to  say,  that  silver,  regarded  as  a 
commodity,  is  of  less  value  compared  to  other  com- 
modities than  it  was  ? — Yes,  it  is  so. 

2935.  And  also  that  all  commodities  are  of  less  value 
in  relation  to  gold  than  they  were,  including  silver  ? — 
Clearly. 

2936.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  The  effect,  at  all  events,  of 
what  has  happened  you  believe  to  be  a  great  stimulus 
to  industrial  occupations  in  silver-using  countries  ? — 
I  think  it  has  been  entirely  to  the  benefit  of  .silver- 
using  countries. 

2937.  And,  therefore,  great  advantage  is  secured  to 
those  who  are  going  to  engage  in  industrial  occupations 
in  silver-using  coimtries.  According  to  your  own 
example,  a  person  with  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  about 
to  embark  in  industrial  occupations  in  a  silver-using 
country  has  received  and  is  receiving  a  great  advan- 
tage ?-— So  long  as  bis  operations  are  confined  to  the 
sUver-using  country. 

2938.  Then  the  effect  of  the  change  has  not  been  to 
discourage  the  direct  occupation  of  an  industry  in 
silver-using  countries  ? — ^I  have  stated,  that  if  it  could 
be  assured  that  the  money  invested  in  a  silver-using 
country  was  never  tu  be  wanted  back  again  from  that 
country  to  this  the  advantage  is  great  to  the  producer 
in  the  silver  country,  and  in  the  Straits  Settlements 
aU  the  Chinese  ut  this  moment  are  becoming  wealthy. 
Through  this  fall  in  silver  everything  that  they  have 
is  more  valuable  than  it  was.  Their  land  has  risen, 
and  so  forth,  and  they  get  the  benefit  of  it,  taking  their 
profits  to  another  silver  country.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  English  investor  wants  his  money  back  he 
is  at  a  disadvantage.  While  the  money  is  in  that 
colony  it  has  an  additional  value  to  the  roan  who  uses 
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it,  but  the  moment  he  wants  to  send  it  home  and  con-  Mr. 

vert  it  into  sterling  he  must  take  his  loss.  P-  F-  TiHmon. 

2939.  That  is  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  sent  out        j 

the  money  some  time  ago,  but  taking  the  situation  now, 
is  it  an  encouragement  to  a  person  now  to  engage  in 
an  industrial  occupation  there  ? — If  he  accepts  the 
view  of  the  "  Economist "  newspaper  clearly  not,  be- 
cause it  says  that  the  rupee  may  fall  to  Is.  If  he 
makes  his  investment  while  the  rupee  is  Is.  6d.,  and  if 
the  silver  rupee  is  to  go  to  Is.  his  loss  when  he  realises 
would  l)e  to  that  extent. 

2940.  If  you  anticipate  that  fall  of  the  rupee  to  1«., 
is  that  due  to  a  further  appreciation  of  gold  or  to  a 
fiirther  depreciation  of  silver  pr  both  ? — I  think  mainly 
to  a  fui-ther  demonetisation  of  silver,  which  seems 
inevitable. 

2941.  That  is  a  depreciation  of  silver? — Clearly. 

2942.  Would  not  that  affect  the  silver  prices  of  all 
commodities  in  sUver-using  countries  ? — Yes,  but  very 
gradually,  so  long  as  you  increase  the  currency  of  the 
country  by  fresh  coinage  of  silver  you  will  raise  prices 
in  those  countries. 

2943.  So  that  if  your  rupee  fell  from  1«.  6(^.  to  Is,, 
prices  in  silver-using  countries  would  rise  correspond- 
ingly?— Not  necessarily,  and  certainly  not  coin- 
cidently.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effect  of  the  fall 
from  Is.  lOd.  to  1«.  Si^d.  in  India,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  at  present  been  infinitesimal. 

2944.  Yes,  but  you  have  already  stud  that  the 
fall  that  has  taken  place,  is  due  to  the  appreciation 
of  gold  as  well  as  to  the  depreciation  of  silver.  I 
am  calling  your  attention  to  the  point  that  silver 
in  future  is  depreciated  and  through  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver  the  rupee  falls  from  1«.  6d.  to  ]«. 
You  would  argue  from  the  phenomenon  of  India  dur- 
ing the  last  15  years  as  to  what  would  happen  in  the 
future,  supposing  the  change  is  due  to  that  cause 
alone.  If  ^ere  was  a  change  from  Is.  6d.  to  1«.  due 
to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  would  not  silver  prices  in 
silver-using  countries  be  affiled  correspondingly  ? — 
I  should  agree  that  they  ought  to  be,  theoretically, 
and  that  if  the  currency  of  India  were  largely  in- 
creased by  free  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  you  must 
have  a  nse  in  prices,  but  arguing  from  the  last  15 
years  I  could  not  expect  prices  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  value  of  silver  except  very  slowly. 

2945.  So  that  there  would  be  some  compensation, 
at  all  events,  to  the  person  engaging  in  an  industrial 
occupation  in  the  East,  even  if  he  wanted  hereafter  to 
realise  ;  he  would  get  more  silver  for  what  he  had  to 
realise  and  sell  ? — He  might  do. 

2946.  And  possibly  get  back  all  the  sum  in  gold  ? — 
I  have  given  you  that  actual  transaction,  in  which  the 
man  sold  at  a  considerable  advance  on  his  original 
investment,  and  still  made  a  loss  of  22  per  cent.  It 
would  require  a  great  rise,  of  course,  in  prices  to  make 
up  such  a  difierence  as  that  as  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is, 

2947.  No  doubt ;  but  this  depreciation,  as  I  pointed 
out  to  you  before,  is  hypothetically  due  to  apprecia- 
tion of  silver.  The  change  in  the  historical  example 
which  yon  recapitulate  is  due  to  two  causes ;  you 
admit  probably  more  to  the  appreciation  in  gold? — 
No,  I  gave  that  case  as  a  distinct  illustration  of  the 
depreciation  of  silver ;  I  gave  an  actual  transaction. 
The  investment  was  made  in  1872,  I  ihink,  when  the 
dollar  was  4«.  6d.  The  amount  was  remitted  home 
at  8s.  Sd.  The  advance  in  the  silver  price  of  these 
shares  was  considerable,  but  in  spite  of  that  the 
realisation  in  gold  showed  a  loss. 

2948.  Yes,  that  is  just  what  T  say ;  that  example 
of  what  lias  hi^pened  during  the  years  from  1872 
to  1886  or  1887,  in  which  you  admit  the  change 
between  gold  and  silver,  is  due  partly  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  gold  and  partly  to  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
possibly  more  to  the  appreciation  of  gold  than  to  the 
depreciation  of  silver  ? — ^I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that.  I  say  I  anticipate  a  further  fall  in  silver  from  a 
further  demonetisation  of  silver. 

2949.  The  point  I  wished  to  bring  out  was  that  a 
person  directly  engaged  in  an  industrial  occupation  in 
the  East  at  present,  going  into  it  for  the  first  time, 
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receivee,  yon  admit,  a  cmiaiderable  benefit? — While 
this  inTestment  is  in  the  silver-using  country. 

2950.  A  person  engaging  at  present  in  an  industrial 
occupation  in  the  East  receives,  according  to  your 
position,  a  considerable  advantage  ? — In  the  East. 

2951.  And  that  advantage  will  continue  unless 
silver  falls  still  more  in  relation  to  gold  ? — Yes. 

2952.  If  silver  by  chance  rose  in  relation  to  gold, 
the  advantage  there  would  cease,  but  he  would  be  able 
to  remit  home  more  than  his  original  capital  ? — Quite 
so. 

2953.  So  that  on  that  side  he  has  a  sure  gain  as 
long  as  the  depreciation  lasts,  and  realisation  at  a 
profit  if  the  depreciation  turned  ? — That  is  so. 

2954.  If  the  depreciation  went  further,  you  say  he 
would  only  be  able  to  send  home  at  a  loss  ? — Yes. 

2955.  The  point  I  wished  to  find  out  was  whether 
a  further  depreciation  would  not  be  compensated  by  a 
rise  in  prices  there  so  that  the  moment  he  realises,  the 
rise  in  prices  there  would  counterbalance  in  some 
degree,  if  not  entirely,  the  loss  on  remittance  home  ? 
— Well,  I  am  only  able  to  answer  that  by  saying  that 
it  is  an  impossibility  for  me  to  give  more  than  an 
opinion  founded  npon  what  has  actually  been  hap- 
pening. I  can  only  say  that  theoretically  the  prices 
in  the  silver-using  country  would  rise ;  that  the  prices 
of  land  would  rise,  and  of  commodities  would  rise. 
Ultimately,  they  ought  to  do  so,  but  that  their  rise 
might  compensate  for  the  fall  in  silver  in  such  time  as 
would  be  likely  to  assure  a  supposed  investor  I  do  not 
believe. 

2956.  (The  Chairman.)  The  conclosion  to  which 
Mr.  Courtney's  questions  point  would  be  entirely 
accurate  in  your  view  if  the  whole  cause  of  the  de- 
preciation of  silver  in  relation  to  gold  were  a  fall  in 
silver  and  not  the  appreciation  of  gold,  and  if,  besides 
that,  the  probable  effect  of  a  rise  in  prices  in  silver- 
using  countries  were  felt  at  once  to  its  full  extent  ?— 
Clearly. 

2957.  If  both  those  conditions  were  not  completely 
fulfilled  then  the  supposed  investor  would  lose  when 
he  tried  to  realise  and  transmit  his  gold  ? — Clearly. 

2968.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  If  the  smaller  quantity  of 
gold  received  has  risen  from  appreciation  of  gold,  is 
not  the  smaller  quantity  of  gold  received  equal  in  real 
value  as  regards  commodities  to  the  larger  quantity 
which  he  invested  ? — You  appear  to  me  to  assume  a 
siirt  of  perfect  machine  in  which  everything  is  to 
simultaneously  adapt  itself  to  something  else,  but,  if 
you  pardon  me  saying  so,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
business  machine.  I  know,  as' a  matter  of  fact,  that 
trade  does  not  work  so  well  and  prices  in  silver-using 
countries  do  not  spring  in  the  way  Mr.  Courtney 
suggested,  and  I  say  if  you  want  a  test  whether  people 
accept  his  view  of  the  situation,  try  the  London  market, 
and  see  what  money  you  can  get  to  put  into  an  indus- 
trial occupation  in  a  sflver-using  country.  Ask  the 
Indian  Council  how  much  money  you  would  get  if  you 
guaranteed  the  dividends  and  the  principal  in  silver. 

2959.  I  am  dealing  with  the  question  of  a  person 
engaging  directly  in  industrial  pursuits.  Your  re- 
ference to  the  borrowing  of  money  is  not  the  case  of  a 
person  engaged  directly  in  an  industrial  pursuit,  bat 
of  lending  a  fixed  snm  of  money  to  be  repaid  by  a 
fixed  sum  of  money  in  rupees,  a  totally  different 
question.  I  thought  you  yourself,  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Chairman,  dealt  with  a  case  of  a 
person  engaged  directly  in  an  industrial  pursuit, 
whether  indigo  or  pepper  ? — If  you  suppose  me  to  go  to 
the  Straits  Settlements  with  1,000/.,  and  invest  it  in  a 
pepper  plantation  myself,  I  agree  with  you  that  so  long 
as  I  stay  in  the  Straits  Settlements  I  have  the  advantage 
of  the  fall  in  silver ;  and  that  if  silver  falls  more,  it 
benefits  me  while  I  am  there ;  but  if  I  want  to  come 
1>ack  to  this  country  then  my  position  is  entirely 
reversed,  and  I  lose  the  advantage,  because  I  have  to 
convert  that  money  again  into  a  gold  currency.  That  is 
what  I  understand  you  to  mean  by  directly  interested 
in  an  undertaking. 

2960.  Qnite  so.    I  wished  you  to  separate,  in  your 


mind,  the  two  cases :  first,  of  a  person  who  takes  hi» 
capital  out,  or  sends  it  ont  to  an  agent  and  works  it 
hmiself,  and  next  a  person  who  lends  capital  on  loan 
to  be  repaid  in  the  silver  of  the  country  ? — But  in 
such  countries  as  ours  no  European  could  do  such 
work  as  this.  The  capital  invested  is  mainly  that 
of  Asiatics,  who  work  these  operations ;  it  is  not  done 
by  Europeans. 

2961.  Have  Europeans  not  hitherto  engaged  in 
coffee  plantations  and  in  indigo  work  ? — Sotrcely  at 
all.  The  Straits  Settlement  cnltivation  is  carried  on 
almost  exclusively  by  Asiatics. 

2962.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
further  capital  to  invest  in  cotton  mills  in  Bombay  ? — 
I  cannot  speak  of  Bombay  ;  I  can  only  speak  of  my 
own  colony,  and  I  can  say  yon  would  not  get  M.  for 
it.  If  you  wanted  to  build  a  manufactory  there,  and 
were  to  ask  for  the  capital  to  be  supplied  you  here 
in  gold,  you  would  get  nothing,  unless  you  undertook 
to  repay  the  debt  and  the  dividend  in  gold.  I  can 
conceive  it  possible  in  Bombay,  because  a  man  might 
go  to  Bombay  and  directly  engage  in  the  business, 
and  he  could  ship  his  yams  to  other  silver-osing 
countries. 

2963.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  say  there  is  great 
diflSculty  about  getting  money  for  investment,  but  is 
not  one  of  the  subjects  of  your  complaint  to-day  that 
India  is  competing  successfully  with  Lancashire  in 
consequence  of  the  divergence  of  gold  and  silver  ? — I 
think  the  Lancashire  mnnufacturer  is  distinctly  handi- 
capped as  against  the  Indian. 

2964.  Have  the  cotton  factories  in  India  any 
difficulty  in  finding  the  capital  ? — I  am  not  able  to 
speak  as  to  that,  but  I  understand  the  capital  has 
been  subscribed  mainly  in  silver  rupees. 

2965.  But  when  a  person  invests  money  either  in 
the  Straits  Settlements  or  in  India  in  an  undertaking 
which  is  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  cotton  or  of 
other  produce  it  is  the  quantity  of  prodnce  that  is 
produced,  and  the  expense  of  producing  it  that  govern 
the  profits,  do  they  not  ?  After  all  that  produce  has 
to  be  sold  ? — Yes., 

2966.  It  has  to  be  sold  for  a  greater  or  a  less 
quantity  of  silver  if  in  India  ? — ^Yes. 

2967.  And  that  silver  may  have  to  be  changed 
against  gold  if  it  comes  back  to  this  country? — 
It  must  be, 

2968.  But  it  is  the  produce,  is  it  not,  which  governs 
the  profits.  The  fact  that  it  is  exchanged  through 
silver  and  through  gold  for  something  in  this  country 
does  not  signify ;  those  are  only  intermediaries.  If 
a  person  invests  money  to  be  repaid  at  a  fixed  interest 
one  can  quite  understand  that  that  is  a  different  thing, 
but  if  he  invests  money  in  something  which  is  to 
prodnce  cotton  or  corn  or  anything  else  it  is  the 
quantity  of  corn  and  the  quantity  of  cotton  which  is 
produced  that  will  govern  the  profits,  is  it  not  ? — In 
the  country  in  which  he  is  manufacturing,  yes. 

2969.  Then  if  more  of  that  cotton  is  produced,  and 
it  is  sold  against  a  certain  quantity  of  gold,  and  that 
gold  against  a  certain  quantity  of  commodities  in 
England,  it  is  the  quantity  of  Indian  commodities 
against  the  quantity  of  English  commodities  which 
governs  the  profit,  is  it  not ;  and  what  diflference  does 
it  make  what  the  relation  of  those  intermediaries  is  to 
one  another  ? — Are  yon  assuming  that  the  manufac- 
turer sells  upon  the  spot  ? 

2970.  No,  I  am  assuming  that  a  man  has  invested 
in  something  in  a  country  which  has  a  currency  very 
different  from  our  own.  How  can  the  intermediate 
cun-encies  through  which  the  profit  travels  alter  the 
real  amount  which  comes  back  to  the  investor? — 
The  conditions  you  are  assuming  might  be  reasonable 
enough  for  a  scholastic  discussion  but  are  not  realised 
in  the  routine  of  commerce.  I  have  explained  that 
the  exporter  of  goods  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
the  importer  of  produce,  and  the  exchange,  there- 
fore, of  Indian  and  Eastern  commodities  is  neither 
simultaneous  nor  co-equal.  The  investor  operates 
with  the  view  to  gain  an  additional  amount  of  his 
currency  than  he  had  before,  but  if  he  receives  it,  It 
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by  no  means  follow  that  he  invests  this  profit  in 
commodities.  A  case  in  point  is  before  me.  A 
planter  remitted  to  his  London  agents  a  certtun  snm 
from  Java  as  his  surplus  profit  for  the  year  with  the 
order  to  invest  it  in  consols.  Now  from  the  com- 
parison I  have  drawn  between  stability  of  emrency  in 
Java  with  the  frequent  and  capricious  fluctuations  in 
the  adjacent  colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  the  amount  coming  back  to  the  investor 
wonld  bear  the  same  proportion  to  his  investmeni  as 
it  did  when  that  investment  was  made,  whereas  in  the 
other  cftse,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
relative  to  gold,  the  proportion  would  be  much  less. 
The  amonnt  of  gold  he  would  receive  being  less,  his 
annual  income  from  its  investment  in  consols  would  be 
proportionately  reduced.  Even  if  we  accept  yonr 
assumption  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  that  each  item 
of  Eastern  produce  is  exchanged  for  another  item  of 
home  produce,  still  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  so 
long  as  the  different  currencies  are  allied  to  standards 
of  valne  which  are  snbject  to  frequent  and  violent  dis- 
turbances in  their  relation  one  to  the  other,  great 
changes  may  arise  in  the  real  amount  c«>ming  back 
to  the  investor  from  capricious  relationships  existing 
between  the  currencies  through  which  it  passes. 

2971.  Then  I  was  going  to  have  said  something  to 
you  about  the  comparative  prosperity  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  of  Java,  but  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  though  the  Dutch  currency  system  had  given 
Java  the  aidvantage  which  you  have  explained,  there 
were  other  counterbalancing  disadvantages.  The 
Straits  Settlements  are  in  a  place  in  which  they 
trade  very  freely  with  Java  and  the  Dutch  Settle- 
ments, with  India,  and  with  the  United  Kingdom  ? 
—Yes. 

2972.  CtBteri*  paribug,  you  would  expect  to  find 
^t  the  commerce  of  the  Straits  Settlements  would 
increase  more  rapidly  where  there  was  no  fluctuation 
of  exchange  as  is  the  case  between  those  settlements 
and  India,  than  where '  there  is  fluctuation  of  ex- 
change, as  there  is  between  those  settlements  and 
England  and  between  those  settlements  and  Java  ? — 
I  ^ould  expect  the  Straits  Settlements  to  show  an 
abnormal  development  from  the  depreciation  in  silver, 
and  I  think  they  have  shown  it. 

2973.  Yes;  I  was  not  speaking  of  their  develop- 
ment. Their  exports  and  imports  have  increased  very 
largely  indeed,  but  I  was  not  speaking  about  their 
development,  I  was  speaking  abont  their  trade  with 
neighbouring  countries  ? — The  local  trade  ? 

2974.  Their  trade  with  the  Dutch  possessions,  their 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  their  trade  with 
India  ? — ^That  comprises  the  bulk  of  their  trade. 

2975.  Now  the  Dutch  possessions  have  a  gold 
emrency,  have  they  not,  or  any  rate  they  have  a  mixed 
currency  which  does  not  fluctuate  with  gold  countries  ? 
— It  is  what  is  called  a  "  limping  "  standard  as  ex- 
plained (2906-8).    The  currency  is  entirely  silver. 

2976.  Then  I  find  that  between  1871  and  1885  the 
trade  between  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Dutch 
possessions  has  increased  by  nearly  5,000,000/.,  or 
158  per  cent.  I  find  that  their  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  has  a  gold  standard,  has  increased 
"by  about  2i  millions,  or  abont  58  per  cent. ;  and  I 
find  that  during  the  same  period  their  trade  with 
India,  which  is  close  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
which  has  the  same  silver  standard,  has  increased 
by  a  inDlion  and  a  quarter,  or  47' per  cent.,  that, 
theirefore,  their  trade  with  the  Dutch  possessions 
and  England  has  increased  a  great  deal  faster  than 
their  trade  with  India.  I  should  argue  from  that 
that  the  fall  in  exchange  has  not  had  so  serious  an 
effect  upon  trade  as  might  be  supposed? — That  is 
BO  open  to  the  very  obvious  explanation  that  the 
market  for  Straits  produce  is  a  gold-using  country 
mainly.  Java  does  not  use  the  produce  of  the  Straits 
Settlements.  Pepper  and  tea  and  tin  are  not  shipped 
to  Java. 

2977.  That  is  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  I  have 
been  saying,  which  is  that  the  trade  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  with  Java  has  increased  faster  than  it  has 
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with  any  other  piut  of  the  world  ? — ^We  must  see  what 
the  figures  represent.   I  prefer  to  take  the  figures  from 

the  Blue  Book  of  the  Straits  Settlements  (v.  2  and  3,  

1885),  because  they  are  not  complicated  by  move-    is  Feb.  1887. 

ments  of  bullion  or  specie.    So  far  from  showing ~ 

that  "  the  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements  with  Java 
"  has  increased  faster  than  it  has  with  any  other  part 
"  of  the  world "  an  analysis  will  bring  out  the  fact 
that  its  proportions  are  really  insignificant.  The 
figures  are  converted  into  sterling  at  3«.  Id,  pec  dollar, 
the  rate  adopted  in  the  Colonial  Abstract. 

Taking  the  case  of  imports  first,  of  the  total 
3,671,945/.  in  1885  (and  the  remark  would  equally 
apply  to  any  year)  at  least  3,300,000/.  represent 
trade  between  the  Straits  Settlements  and  England, 
for  Singapore,  owing  to  its  free  trade  policy,  has  . 
become  the  entrepot  of  the  far  East.  Practically  the 
whole  of  the  imports  into  the  colony  from  Sumatra, 
Riow,  Balli,  and  other  Dutch  islands,  consisting  of 
tobacco,  spices,  gums,  canes,  tanning  material,  and 
dyes,  are  brought  to  England  for  shipment  to  Singa- 
pore, where  they  are  paid  for  in  Mexican  dollars,  the 
currency  of  the  Archipelago  no  less  than  of  the  colony. 
As  regards  Java,  the  figures  must  be  applied  on  the 
same  principle,  although  not  to  the  same  full  extent, 
for  between  Singapore  and  Java  there  is  an  inter- 
change of  a  little  sugar,  coffee,  and  rice.  The  export 
figures  show  a  tiBde  of  a  similar  character,  the  bulk 
consisting  of  English  manufactured  goods,  which  from 
Singapore  are  distributed  throughout  the  Archipelago. 

These  returns,  therefore,  so  far  from  invalidating 
my  argument,  confirm  it.  They  prove  the  stimulus 
given  to  production  in  the  far  East.  The  fall  in  silver 
enables  the  natives  to  obtain  much  more  money  for 
everything  they  bring  forward  to  Singapore,  where 
they  can  buy  English  manufactured  goods  cheaper 
than  ever.  As  regards  Indian  trade,  the  value  of  its 
imports  consists  mainly  in  opium,  and  the  exports  are 
trifling. 

2978.  At  any  rate  the  difference  of  standard  and 
the  fluctuations  of  exchange  between  those  two 
countries  have  not  prevented  an  enormous  develop- 
ment of  trade  ? — Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood  about 
Java  and  Singapore ;  do  not  let  the  Commission  sup- 
pose that  there  is  any  difficulty  about  the  currency. 
Mexican  dollars  are  current  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago, so  that  no  questions  of  exchange  hamper  trade. 
But  the  "  enormous  development  of  trade  "  arises 
from  the  depreciation  of  this  currency  measured  in 

fold,  and  is  a  development  not  between  Java  and 
ingapore,  but  between  Singapore  and  England. 

2979.  I  think  you  said  that  owing  to  the  advantages 
that  silver  countries  had  they  were  taking  the  trade 
away  from  Lancashire  ? — I  think  the  Indian  mills  are 
taking  it  away. 

2980.  I  would  ask  you  to  look  at  the  returns  of  the 
exports  of  cotton  goods  and  yam  from  tiiis  country  to 
the  different  foreign  markets,  and  then  I  would  ask  you 
whether  those  figures  bear  out  the  idea  either  that  Lan- 
cashire is  losing  its  trade  with  India,  or  that  India  is 
cutting  Lancashire  out  in  the  trade  with  the  other 
silver-using  countries  of  the  East  ? — That  I  have  no 
doubt  about  from  figures  also. 

2981.  Then  I  will  ask  you  to  return  to  what  I 
began  with.  You  have  said  that  these  fluctuations  m  . 
exchange  stopped  the  business  on  the  Manchester 
market.  I  suppose  if  they  do  that  really  to  any  per- 
manent and  complete  extent,  that  would  show  itself 
;n  the  export  figures,  would  it  not  ? — I  never  said 
that  it  stopped  it  to  a  permanent  extent.  I  merely 
said  they  stopped  it  from  week  to  week,  possibly  for 

a  day,  possibly  for  a  week,  possibly  for  a  fortnight. 
It  might  be  that  what  is  at  one  time  impracticable 
may  become  practicable.  It  is  a  check,  is  hampering, 
and  an  inconvenience  to  business  rather  than  a  stimu- 
lus, because  if  one  transaction  falls  through  there  is 
another  transaction  comes  with  the  next  mail. 

2982.  It  is  rather  an  interruption  and  harassment 
of  business  than  a  prevention  of  business  ? — The 
volume  of  exports  from  Lancashire  has  not  fallen  off  ; 
it  continues,  but  business  is  conducted  under  harass- 
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ing  conditions.    I  look  upon  anything  that  harasses 
trade  as  a  prevention  of  fall  and  free  trade. 

2983.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Would  you  not  say 
check  rather  than  prevention  ? — I  say  that  there  is  an 
actual  amount  of  business  lost ;  that  is  capable  of 
proof.  If  an  order  cannot  be  executed  it  may  be 
dropped  altogether  because  it  cannot  be  executed 
within  a  certain  time.  That  order  is  lost.  If  I  am 
an  agent  I  have  lost  my  commission,  the  merchant 
who  commissioned  me  has  lost  his  share  of  profit. 
Another  transaction  may  come  on  top  of  it  and  I 
quite  admit  that  the  total  volume  of  business  for  the 
year  grows  in  Manchester  but  it  does  not  run 
smoothly. 

2984.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Then  supposing  that  we 
do  find,  as  we  do  find,  that  the  trade  of  England  and  of 
Lancashire  with  silver-using  countries,  and  with  India  in 
particular  has  grown  fester  than  that  same  trade  with 
gold-nsing  conntries  during  all  the  period  in  which  this 
fall  of  exchange  has  taken  place  you  would  admit  that 
much  as  it  may  have  harassed  and  annoyed  trade  it  has 
not  very  seriously  prevented  the  development  of  trade  ? 
— I  should  not  like  to  suppose  anything  of  the  sort. 
I  think  you  will  find  it  to  the  contrary  if  you  take  a 
sufficiently  long  period.  Exports  to  silver-using 
conntries  have  not  increased  in  anything  like  the 
proportion  that  they  might  have  been  expected  to 
increase. 

2985.  At  any  rote  it  has  not  had  that  fatal  efiect 
which  from  some  of  the  utterances  on  the  subject  we 
have  been  told  that  it  has  had  ? — I  have  been  careful 
not  to  speak  of  any  fatal  effects.  It  has  not  ruined 
but  it  has  hampered,  worried,  and  checked  business 
from  causes  within  control,  and  which  business  men 
have  a  right  to  be  freed  from. 

2986.  Many  statements  are  made  that  the  English 
and  American  farmers  are  being  ruined  by  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  silver,  and  in  the  same  way,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  English  cotton  manufacturer  is  being  ruined  ? 
— I  think  the  English  farmer  is  distinctly  being  ruined 
by  the  competition  of  Indian  wheat,  which,  at  a  higher 
rate  of  exchange  could  not  be  sold  at  the  same  price. 
It  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  Bankers'  Union 
market  calculations  in  Paris.  You  cannot  sell  Indian 
wheat  at  the  same  price  to-day  as  you  could  six 
months  ago,  because  the  rate  of  exchange  is  higher. 
To  that  extent  the  English  farmer  is  relieved  of  that 
amount  of  foreign  compotition. 

2987.  (Mr.  Fremantle.)  You  said  that  the  price  of 
silver,  I  think,  necessarily  fell  when  the  coinage  of  that 
metal  was  suspended  in  France  and  elsewhere  in  1874  ? 
—Yes. 

2988.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt  that  in  1878  the 
coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  in  the  United  States  which 
had  been  suspended  was  resumed  under  the  Bland 
Act  ?— Yes. 

2989.  You  are  aware  also  that  the  market  price  of 
silver  in  1878  was  at  the  time  of  the  resumption  of 
the  coinage  of  the  dollars  about  bid.  per  ounce  in  the 
London  market  ?-  -Yes. 

2990.  And  you  are  also  aware  that  it  has  fallen  now 
to  47</.,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  during  the  whole  of  that  period  has  been  coin- 
ing almost  5,000,000/.,  sterling  a  year  in  silver  doUare  ? 
—Yes. 

2991.  Then  is  it  possible  to  say  that  the  action  of 
any  State  as  regards  coinage  could  affect  the  silver 
market  in  the  way  that  you  thought  probable  ? — I  think 
you  will  find  that,  allowing  for  the  coinage  of  the 
2,000,000  dollars  per  month  under  the  Bland  Act,  and 
the  amount  of  silver  which  had  been  coined  by  the 
Latin  Union  previously,  there  has  been  an  enormous 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  silver  used  for  coinage 
in  spite  of  the  Bland  Bill  operation. 

2992.  But  the  coinage  of  silver  had  been  suspended 
for  some  years  before  ihe  Bland  Bill  became  law  ? — 
Yes,  partially,  but  it  was  only  in  1878  that  the 
Union  suspended  entirely  the  coinage  of  five-franc 
pieces. 

2993.  And  at  that  time  the  price  had  only  gone 
down  to  the  54d.  per  ounce.     Dues  it  not  strike  you 


a^  curious  that  since  the  coinage  of  silver  was  abso- 
lutely increased  by  5,000,000^.  sterling  a  year,  the 
price  should  have  fallen,  and  fallen  almost  continuously 
ever  since,  to  Aid,  per  ounce  ? — Not  unless  you 
show  that  the  amount  of  silver  taken  for  the  United 
States  is  far  more  than  the  diminution  caused  in  the 
demand  for  it  elsewhere. 

2994.  But  surely  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
5,000,000/.  added  by  the  Bland  Bill  was  an  absolute 
addition  to  the  coinage  as  it  had  stood  between  1873 
and  1878  ?— Yes ;  you  have  had  50,000,000/.  sterling 
coined  in  the  10  yeai-s.  That  is  nothing  compared 
with  what  the  coinage  would  have  been  had  the 
Union  remained  open  and  faith  in  silver  not  been 
shaken.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  demand  that  could  keep 
up  the  price  of  silver. 

2995.  No,  certainly  not;  but  it  is  an  absolute 
addition,  is  it  not,  to  the  silver  coinage  of  the  world 
which  existed  in  1878  ?  There  had  been  no  coinage 
of  dollars  for  many  years  before  1878,  and  there  had 
been  no  coinage  of  standard  silver  in  European  coun- 
tries since  1873,  and  I  want  to  know  why  5,000,0004 
having  been  absolntely  added  to  the  standard  silver 
coinage  of  the  world,  the  price  has  gone  down  since 
1878  from  54</.  to  47</.  ? — Because  previously  to  that 
demand  for  silver  there  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
market  the  quantity  of  German  silver  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  further  indefinite  amount  to  follow. 

2996.  Do  you  know  when  it  was  thrown  upon  the 
market?— 1874. 

2997.  That  is  many  years  before  1878  ? — But  yon 
had  a  large  amount  of  silver  held  in  terrorem  over 
the  market  up  to  1881  by  Grermany. 

2998.  You  are  aware  that  not  nearly  all  that  silver 
was  thrown  into  the  market,  and  that  of  the  demone- 
tised German  silver  the  larger  amount  remains  unsold  ? 
— ^We  knew  the  amount  that  was  sold,  but  we  did 
not  know  the  balance  that  might  be  sold  until  in 
1881  Germany  undertook  to  make  no  further  sales, 
for  a  time. 

2999.  {The  Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  that  yon 
quite  uuderstand  the  question.  All  the  causes  that 
tended  to  produce  the  depreciation  of  silver  came  into 
operation  in  1874,  at  any  rate  before  1878.  There 
was  one  cause  that  tended  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  that  came  into  operation  in  1878;  do  you  not 
think  it  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  chief  fall  in  silver 
has  taken  place  since  the  one  cause  that  would  tend  to 
its  appreciation  has  been  operative? — 1  think  that  so 
far  from  all  the  causes  of  the  depreciation  of  silver 
having  been  exhausted  prior  to  1878,  they  were  more 
powerful  after  that  period.  Prior  to  1878  the  price 
of  silver  had  been  forced  down  by  the  60  millions 
sold  by  Germany  and  the  fear  of  a  further  unknown 
quantity  being  forced  ofF.  But  daring  the  five  years 
up  to  1878  the  coinage  of  silver  went  on.  In  America 
it  was  18^  millions,  in  Europe  24  millions,  showing 
an  annual  consumption  of  8^  millions.  Whereas  in 
the  past  7  years  from  1878  no  sUver  was  coined  by 
the  Union  and  the  demand  was  limited  to  35  millions 
in  America  and  13  millions  in  Austria,  reducing  the 
annual  demand  to  7  millions.  Other  causes  were  at 
work  from  1878.  In  that  year  the  Paris  Conference 
met  and  feiled,  and  similar  results  attended  the  next 
conference  in  1881.  Meantime  a  strong  movement 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  Bill  arose  in  America  and 
the  President  openly  supported  the  anti-silver  party. 
The  adoption  of  gold  coinage  by  Italy  intensified 
distrust  in  the  stability  of  silver,  and  lastly,  during 
the  period  since  1878,  while  the  demand  for  coinage 
has  fallen  oiT,  the  annual  production  of  silver  has  in- 
creased 5  millions. 

3000.  {Mr.  Fremantle. )  But  is  it  your  opinion  that 
5,000,000/.  a  year  coined  from  bulUon  is  inappre- 
ciable ? — Under  the  conditions  as  I  have  just  stated 
them,  I  think  it  is  quite  insufficient  to  prevent  a 
heavy  fall  in  silver. 

3001.  Looking  to  what  the  production  of  the  world 
is  ? — Yes,  and  to  the  stock. 

3002.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  With  reference  to  the 
first  question  which  has  been  submitted  to  us,  whether 
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the  change  in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious 
metals  are  due  to  the  depreciation  of  silver  or  to  the 
appreciation  of  gold,  or  to  both  these  causes,  I  under- 
stand 70U  to  SKj  that,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  due  to  both 
these  causes  ? — To  both. 

3003.  And  without  attempting  to  distinguish  how 
much  is  due  to  each,  you  think  that  both  those  causes 
are  largely  operative  P^ — I  think  largely. 

3004.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  understood 
your  argument  with  reference  to  the  person  who 
invested  money  in  the  shares  of  a  company  in  a  silver- 
using  oouniiy.  A  person  invests,  say,  3,000/.  in  the 
shares  of  a  company  in  India.  The  shares  are  sup- 
posed to  remain  intrinsically  of  the  same  value,  and 
after  a  certain  time  ho  sells  those  shares.  Silver 
having  fallen,  he  obtains  nominally  a  higher  price  for 
his  shares,  but  still  he  makes  a  loss  of  some  20  per 
cent.  That  is  your  contention,  I  think,  and  that  is 
because  gold  has  appreciated  20  per  cent.  ? — Or  silver 
has  depreciated. 

3005.  Silver  having  depreciated,  he  realises  at  a 
higher  price  in  silver  ? — He  might  do  that,  supposing 
he  sold  at  the  same.  I  did  say  in  this  particular  case 
that  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  ;  his  shares  had  gone 
up  somewhat ;  his  shares  were  at  a  premium  in  silver. 

3006.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  shares  remained 
intrinsically  of  the  same  value.  I  thought  the  point 
was  that  there  was  no  change  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  shares  ? — ^They  were  100-dollar  shares. 

3007.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  apart  from 
the  changes  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
that  they  would  have  been  higher  or  lower? — In  the 
particular  case  which  I  gave  the  premium  was  the 
result  of  the  company  having  been  in  business  10 
years,  and  paying  10  per  cent,  dividend,  being  a  suc- 
cessful company.  1 

3008.  fiut  be  also  sold  at  a  higher  price  ? — He  got 
a  premium  on  bis  shares  when  he  sold  them  in  silver. 

3009.  Did  he  get  a  higher  price  in  consequence  of 
silver  having  fallen  ?--I  do  not  think  so. 

3010.  You  mean  to  say  that  although  the  silver 
had  fallen  ho  only  got  the  same  price  ? — The  pre- 
mium upon  his  shares  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
success  of  the  company. 

3011.  (The  Chairman.)  It  was  a  silver  premium 
on  silver  shares  ? — Yes.  The  shares  were  lOO  dollars 
a  share,  and  he  sold  them,  I  think,  at  107,  so  he  got 
seven  dollars  premium  upon  the  shares  sold,  but  that 
would  not  involve  the  relations  between  silver  and 
gold  at  all,  but  arose  from  the  fact  that  anyone  living 
in  the  country  desired  to  have  those  shares  because 


they  gave  a  10  per  cent,  dividend,  and  he  was  there- 
fore willing  to  pay  107  dollars  for  the  shares,  and 
hold  them,  living  in  Singapore. 

3012.  (<S'tV  John  Lvbbock.)  Then  supposing  he 
had  invested  in  a  piece  of  land,  and  supposing  there 
was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  the 
meanwhile  to  alter  the  value  of  that  land,  but  silver 
fell  very  much  in  the  meantime,  he  might  sell  nominally 
at  a  higher  price,  and  still  make  a  loss  of  20  per  cent, 
when  he  returns  his  money  ? — He  does  not  get  more 
dollars. 

3013.  Then  the  silver  cannot  have  altered  in  value 
in  relation  to  land? — I  want  to  point  out,  that  prices 
have  not  varied  practically,  as  they  might  have  been 
expected  to  do  theoretically.  The  price  of  land  and 
commodities  does  not  rise  or  fall  exactly  as  your  ex- 
change goes. 

3014.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  silver  was  de- 
preciated in  relation  to  gold  ? — ^Yes,  and  I  say  theo- 
retically prices  in  silver  countries  ought  to  rise. 

3015.  But  if  they  did  not  rise  ? — ^They  do  in  some 
cases  apparently,  and  not  in  others ;  in  some  cases 
very  slowly  and  in  others  more  rapidly.  A  good 
many  other  causes  came  into  play;  for  example, 
iu  the  Straits  Settlements  I  can  see  a  great  many 
things  operating  to  cause  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
land  that  might  not  arise  in  Java  or  British  India. 

3016.  But  apart  from  the  question  of  other  causes, 
when  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  had  been  a 
depreciation  of  silver,  did  you  not  mean  that  there  had 
been  a  change  in  the  value  of  silver  in  relation  to 
other  commodities  ? — Yes. 

3017.  That  is  to  say,  if  silver  had  fallen  other  com- 
modities would  command  ealeris  paribus  a  larger 
amount  of  silver  than  they  did  before  ?•'— Yes. 

3018.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Just  now  you  referred  to  the 
very  large  amount  of  silver  that  Germany  had  thrown 
upon  the  market,  and  the  insignificance  of  the 
5,000,000/.  a  year  coined  by  the  United  States ;  are 
you  aware  of  the  amount  that  Germany  did  sell  in 
silver  ? — Some  3,000  tons,  1  think,  roughly  the  value 
was  60,000,000/. 

3019.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  rather  gather  from  the 
whole  of  your  evidence  that  your  view  is  that  the  evils 
arise  during  the  period  of  adjustment,  and  from  the 
fact  that  things  do  not  adjust  themselves  so  quickly  as 
economists  suppose  that  they  would,  rather  than  from 
any  permanent  evU  ? — It  is  during  the  period  and 
process  of  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  that  the  evils 
arise,  and  if  you  could  fix  a  relation  between  gold  and 
silver  things  would  gradually  adapt  themselves  to  it. 


Mr. 
P.  F.  Tidman. 

18  Feb.  1887. 


The  withess  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Friday. 


Thirteenth  Day. 


Friday,  25th  February  1887. 


PRB8BNT  : 

The  Rioht  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUB,  M.P.,  the  Chaibman,  presiding. 

Mb.  L.  Coubtnet,  M.P. 
Sib  T.  H.  Faerbe,  Bart. 
Mb.  C.  W.  Feemantlb,  C.B. 
Mb.  W.  H.  Houldswoeth,  M.P. 

Me.  Geo.  H.  Mcbbat,  Secretary. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Barbocb,  C.S.I. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BiBCH. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Cohen,  M.P. 


Mr.  Henbt  Hucks  Gibbs  was  called  and  examined. 


3020.  (  Chairman.)  You  are  a  director  of  the  Bank 
of  England  ? — A  director  and  ex-governor. 


3021.  And  you  have  been  personally  concerned  in 
trade  in  silver-usiog  countries,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 


Mr. 
H.  H.  Gihh*. 

35  Feb.  1887. 
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Mr. 
U.  H.  Gibbs. 

35  Feb.  1887. 


3022.  And  besides  that,  yon  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  currency  question,  and  to  the 
effects  upon  trade  generally  of  the  divergence  which 
has  occurred  in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  ? 
—•Tee,  ever  since  I  was  at  the  Paris  Conference, 
at  which  that  question  was  discussed. 

3023.  You  were  one  of  tJie  English  delegates  at  the 
Paris  Conference  of  1878  ?— Yes. 

3024.  Do  yon  hold  that  the  effects  of  any  change 
brought  about  by  this  divergence  of  value  depend 
partly  on  whether  the  divergence  is  due  to  tlie  ap- 
preciation  of  gold,  partly  to  whether  it  is  due  to  the 
depreciation  of  silver,  and  partly  to  both  causes  com- 
bined ?— Yes, 

3025.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  actual  cause 
which  has  produced  at  the  present  time  this  diver- 
gence ?  Has  it  been  due  to  the  appreciation  of  gold, 
to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  or  to  both  combined  ? — 
To  both  combined. 

3026.  Could  you  state  the  causes  which  in  your 
opinion  have  led  to  the  appreciation  of  gold  ? — The 
appreciation  of  gold  has  been  caused  by  two  causes 
that  generally  cause  the  appreciation  of  any  com- 
modity—diminution in  the  production  and  increase  in 
the  demand ;  and  the  increase  in  the  demand  has  been 
caused  by  the  demonetisation  of  silver,  and  the 
substitution  of  gold  for  it  as  money  in  certain  nations, 
just  as  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  been  caused  by 
the  !)ame  national  act. 

3027.  Could  you  summarise  in  the  same  way  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  if 
in  your  opinion  it  has  depreciated  ? — It  has  depreciated 
in  terms  of  gold  obviously  and  certainly,  because 
whereAs  it  was  before  60d.  an  ounce,  it  is  now  46d.  or 
thereabouts. 

3028.  Has  it  in  your  opinion  depreciated  in  relation 
to  commodities  ? — I  should  say  not.  If  it  has,  it  is 
very  little. 

3020.  Have  there  been  any  causes  which,  if  on- 
counteracted,  would  have  caused  it,  in  your  opinion,  to 
'  depreriate  in  relation  to  commodities  ?— Yes,  I  think 
it  probably  would  have  depreciated  in  relation  to 
commodities — I  speak  of  Indtak  of  which  I,  myself,  I 
may  say,  know  very  little ;  but  I  say  that  it  would 
have  been  depreciated  in  respect  of  commodities. 

3030.  Will  you  state  the  reason  why  it  should  have 
depreciated  ? — It  would  have  depreciated,  I  take  it, 
by  the  falling  off  in  the  demand,  because  it  has  ceased 
to  be  used  as  money  with  the  same  iulness  that  it  was 
before.  The  mints  of  Germany  and  of  the  Latin 
Union  are  no  longer  open  to  the  coinage  of  silver ; 
consequently  there  is  no  longer  a  demand  there  for 
silver  for  that  purpose.  The  silver  coins  in  those 
countries  are  still  current,  and  still  maintain  exactly 
the  same  purchasing  power  that  they  did,  exactly  the 
same  purchasing  power  as  the  gold  there  current; 
but  in  other  countries,  in  India,  for  example,  where 
there  would  naturally  have  been  a  great  flow  of  silver 
into  the  country,  there  would  naturally  also  have  been 
something  of  a  depreciation.  I  speak  with  great 
diffidence  here,  because  I  know  nothing  about  India. 
I  only  speak  theoretically.  There  should,  at  first 
sight,  have  been  a  certain  depreciation  of  the  money 
as  compared  with  the  commodities.  The  reason  why 
there  would  have  been  a  depreciation  is  that  silver, 
their  measure  of  value,  was  more  abundant ;  and  why 
there  is  not,  I  presume,  is  for  two  reasons,  first, 
because  the  demands  from  here,  which  demands  hi^ve 
been  met  by  Council  bills,  have  been  so  large  that 
there  has  not  been  that  great  flow  of  silver  into  India 
that  might  have  been  expected ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  development  of  industry  in  India,  the 
development  of  the  use  of  railways,  (the  making  of 
the  railways  took  place  of  course  before  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  consequent  on  railways)  has  caused 
more  use  to  be  made  of  silver  money.  That  is  to  say, 
there  hatt  been  more  use  for  silver,  and  it  has  there- 
fore not  become  superabundant. 

3031.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commission  how  the 
demand  for  Council  bills  has  counteracted  causes 
which  would  otherwise  have  produced  a  depreciation 


in  aiiver  ? — Because  if  there  were  not  Coundl  bills, 
that  is,  if  people  could  not  remit  in  Council  bills,  they 
would  have  to  remit  in  silver.  The  sale  of  bilte  and 
the  purchase  of  bills  are  so  many  expedients  for 
preventing  the  necessity  of  sending  coin  in  a  box  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another. 

3032.  But  the  settlement  by  such  means  of  all 
international  transactions,  excepting  the  small  balance 
which  must  be  settled  by  specie,  is  of  very  old  date  ? 
— Yes. 

3033.  There  is  nothing  new  in  that? — NotJiing; 
only,  as  I  am  informed.  Hie  amount  of  Council  bills 
drawn  of  late  has  been  much  greater.  It  would  seem 
that  naturally  it  would  be  greater,  because  selling  tbe 
bills  is  the  same  as  bringing  rupees  here.  Now  they 
have  had  to  bring  more  rupees  in  order  to  pay  tlie 
amount  of  gold  that  is  due  from  them  to  the  services 
and  to  the  debts  of  India  payable  in  gold  in  this 
country. 

3034.  But  are  yon  not  in  that  statement  confusing 
cause  with  effect  ?  Would  not  the  ordinary  view  be 
that  they  had  to  bring  more  rupees  to  Englwd  to  pay 
their  debts  because  silver  had  fallen  ? — ^Precisely  so. 
That  is  so ;  but  I  am  not  arguing  that  silver  has 
fallen  on  that  account,  I  am  arguing  that  as  the  reason 
that  silver  has  not  flowed  into  India,  not  as  the  reaton 
that  silver  has  fallen.  Silver  has  fallen  in  value, 
consequently  they  have  to  bring  more  rupees  to  pa^ 
the  gold.  That  is  a  very  good  reason  why  they 
should  have  to  send  less  rupees  into  India,  or  less 
silver  to  make  rupees. 

3035.  Then  do  you  attach  any  value  to  the  large 
absorbing  power  which  is  attributed  to  eastern 
countries  for  hoarding  bullion  ? — Yes.  I  would  say, 
in  addition  to  what  I  said  before  about  the  trade  in 
India,  that  I  suppose  the  facilities  of  communication 
have  added  to  the  power  of  the  natives  of  that  country 
to  do  that  which  thej  delight  in — ^hoarding  their 
precious  metals. 

3036.  Then  I  may  summarise  your  view  with  regaaxl 
to  the  divergence  in  the  valne  of  the  precious  metals 
by  saying  that  there  have  been  causes  at  work  which 
would  naturally  appreciate  gold  and  depreciate  silver  ? 
—Yes. 

3037.  That  those  causes  which  have  depreciated 
silver  have  been  counteracted  by  other  causes  which 
have  practically  kept  it  at  the  old  level  as  regards 
commodities,  bat  that  the  causes  which  have  tended 
to  appreciate  gold  have  not  been  counteracted  by  any 
such  cause  ? — Yes,  not  by  any  such  causes.  I  will 
not  say  at  once  whether  there  has  been  anything  to 
counteract  the  appreciation  of  gold,  but  I  think  there 
has  not  of  late  years. 

3038.  The  result  has  been  that  silver  has  remained, 
as  regards  commodities,  stationary  in  value,  and  that 
gold  has  risen  23  per  cent,  in  relation  both  to  silver 
and  to  commodities? — I  think  it  is  difficult  to  say 
that  gold  has  risen  such  and  such  a  percentage  with 
regard  to  silver  and  to  commodities,  because  we  know 
exactly  what  it  has  risen  as  regards  silver,  but  we  do 
not  and  we  cannot  gauge  the  exact  amount  of  the  rise 
as  to  other  commodities,  as  a  mass.  Properly  speak- 
ing, "  appreciation  of  gold  "  is  only  another  phrase 
for  the  hill  in  price  of  commodities-  But  I  have  used 
the  word  in  the  foregoing  answers  (as  it  is  frequently 
used  in  this  controversy)  to  denote  the  cheapness  of 
commodities  (i.e.,  dearness  of  gold)  so  far  as  it  has 
been  caused  by  diminished  supply  of,  and  increased 
demand  for,  gold  itself.  This  is  what  has  been  called 
by  Professor  Lexis  «peov£c  appreciation  of  gold. 

3039.  But  still  if  we  hold  that  silver  has  not  altered 
as  regards  commodities,  and  we  know  the  exact 
change  that  gold  has  undergone  in  relation  to  silver 
within  a  small  fraction,  we  arrive  at  the  amount  by 
which  gold  has  risen  in  relation  to  commodities  ? — Not 
quite  so.  What  I  say  is  that  silver  has  not  altered  in 
relation  to  commodities  in  silver-using  countries.  It 
does  not  at  all  follow  from  that  that  commodities  in 
use  or  purchaseable  here  with  gold  may  have  main- 
tained a  proportionate  relation  to  gold.  It  wonld 
follow,  I   suppose,  all  things  being  alike,  th.it  the 
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rebtion  between  gold  and  indigo  and  silver  aad 
indtgo  would  retain  a  certain  proportion. 

d040.  However,  we  maj  assume  that  the  evils  that 
rcsuh  in  your  opinion  to  the  commerce  of  England 
and  the  world  from  the  divergence  in  the  relative 
Value  of  gold  and  silver  are  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  gold  has  increased  in  value,  and  not  to  the  fact 
that  silver  has  &lien? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  would 
add  one  thing,  if  you  please,  to  what  I  said  about  the 
reason  that  silver  has  not  fallen  in  respect  of  com- 
modities, and  that  is  this,  that  silver,  like  every  other 
oorrency  that  has  depreciated,  makes  its  depreciation 
felt  last  of  all  among  the  wage-earning  class  and  in  the 
necessaries  of  life.  For  example,  in  a  paper-using 
coontry  where  the  paper  currency  has  depreciated  it 
will  be  just  the  same  to  the  wage-earner.  All  that  he 
feeds  himself  and  clothes  him.-elf  with  will  cost  the 
samA  as  it  has  cost  before,  and  practically,  he  will  not 
have  perceived  the  difference,  because  he  buys  his 
ric«  or  whatever  it  is  that  he  lives  upon,  and  be  buys 
the  scanty  clothing  he  wears  (provided  always  that  it 
is  not  imported  clothing  or  imported  material),  at  the 
same  price  for  years. 

8041.  Your  view  is  that  there  is  a  species  of  friction 
which  prevents  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  price  of 
necessaries  from  answering  directly  as  it  were  to  any 
alteration  in  tlie  value  of  the  currency  ? — Yes. 

3042.  Now  could  you  explain  to  the  Commission 
the  exact  mode  in  which  this  appreciation  of  gold 
injures  the  trade  of  this  and  other  countries  i  Are 
you  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  mode.*  in  which  it  has 
injured  trade  is  by  introducing  an  additional  risk  into 
the  transactions  between  the  two  countries  ? — Yes, 
I  am. 

3043.  That,  however,  is  rather  due  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  relation  than  to  the  fact  that  gold  has 
risen  in  value  ? — ^Yes.  It  is  the  uncertainty  in  some 
cases,  it  is  the  rise  itself  in  others,  a  rise  which 
cannot  be  calculated  upon,  whereas  all  other  varia- 
tions in  exchange  are  calculable.  I  do  not  mean  cor- 
rectly calculable,  but  approximately  calculable. 

3044.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  actual  mechanism 
by  which  transactions  are  carried  on  between  England 
and  India? — ^By  analogy,  but  not  practically  myself. 
I  have  very  little  dealings  indeed  with  India. 

3045.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  in  evidence  by  one 
witness  at  least,  that  the  whole  risk  can  be  thrown  off 
the  shoulders  of  the  exporter  and  on  to  the  exchange 
banks,  who  provide  the  actual  machinery  by  which  the 
commerce  is  carried  on  ? — That  would  be  very  kind 
of  the  exchange  banks  if  they  did  really  take  the  risk 
gratuitously.  But  they  do  not  take  the  risk  without 
taking  an  equivalent  for  it. 

3046.  They  charge  something  in  the  nature  of 
tnsursnce  ?— Certainly,  and  the  more  the  risk  the 
more  in  proportion  is  the  charge,  or  the  more  out  of 
proportion  is  the  charge. 

8047.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  those  exchange  banks 
practically  only  run  a  risk  on  the  balance  of  the 
tninsactions,  uat  as  long  as  there  is  an  import 
transaction  corresponding  to  an  export  transaction 
there  is  no  risk  to  the  bank,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
one  transaction  is  not  covered  by  a  corresponding 
trsnaaction  in  the  other  direction  that  they  run  any 
ridk  at  all? — The  risk  seems  to  me  inevitably  to  rest 
somewhere.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  exchange  bank 
may  shift  the  risk  both  in  the  export  transaction  and 
in  the  import  transaction,  but  the  person  who  is  con- 
cerned with  either  of  those  transactions  must  run  the 
risk,  or  must  pay  for  being  saved  from  the  risk  ;  the 
risk  exists. 

3048.  But  the  risk  to  the  particnlar  bank  exists 
according  to  the  theory  which  I  have  just  stated,  only 
npon  the  balance  ? — That  is  perfectly  true.  I  suppose 
it  is  the  same  as  if  a  bookmaker  were  laying  and  taking 
odds  about  a  certain  number  of  horses  in  a  race ;  on 
every  bet  he  would  run  a  risk,  and  so  would  those 
with' whom  he  betted  ;  yet  the  risk  to  him  would  only 
be  on  the  balance  of  the  transactions.  But  the  risk 
to  any  one  ef  his  opponents  is  not  extinguished  or 


diminished  by  the  fact  of  the  bookmaker  having  made 
himself  safe  by  a  series  of  operations. 

3049.  But  the  bank  would  not  have  the  right  to 
charge,  or  would  be  prevented  by  competition  from 
charging,  for  more  than  the  actual  risk  which  they 
undergo;  therefore  if  that  risk  is  confined  to  the 
balance  of  commodities,  they  would  only  charge  on 
that  balance.  If  that  is  trifling,  then  the  insurance 
will  be  correspondingly  trifling  ? — That  is  certainly  a 
most  ingenious  argument,  but  I  do  not  think  that, 
practically,  it  works  so.  I  must  say  that  I  Lave  less 
experience  in  it  than  my  partners  who  are  on  the 
other  side.  But  as  reguxis  the  risk  which  is  run, 
say,  in  dealings  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America, 
which  is  what  I  am  familiar  with,  it  happens  that  one 
of  my  partners  is  here  at  this  time,  and  I  put  to  him 
the  general  question  about  the  risk  of  exchange,  and 
he  has  written  a  memorandum  which  I  propose  to 
put  in.     (See  Appendix  X.) 

3050.  Is  it  his  opinion  that  it  is  a  definable  and 
absolute  risk  that  is  run  ? — Yes. 

3051.  A  risk  which  can  be  stated  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  ? — Yes ;  only  that  it  is  one  that 
varies  every  day.  It  can  he  stated  rather  in  X  and  Y 
than  in  pounds,  shillinops,  and  pence. 

3052.  But  it  is  appreciable? — It  is  an  appreciable 
and  certain  risk. 

3053.  {Mr.  Courtney^  And  do  you  import  and 
export,  or  only  one? — Both;  only  one  will  be  the 
inverse  of  the  other. 

3054.  (J/r.  Birch.)  What  you  want  to  point  out  is 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  aheail.  You  can  negotiate  an 
operation  for  the  day  ? — Of  course  you  can  ;  that  is  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world,  a  thing  that  you  can  nego- 
tiate in  half  an  hour.  That  is  done,  but  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day  to  the  end  it  would  not  be  quite  certain. 
Any  pair  of  transactions  could,  of  course,  be  made 
to  balance  one  another.  There  seems  to  be  some  idea 
that  exchange  is  an  unimportant  factor  in  the  matter. 
I  can  only  assure  the  Commissioners,  or  such  of  them 
as  have  no  personal  experience,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  all  transactions  in  foreign  prodiyce, 
that  it  is  and  must  be  continually  in  the  minds  of  all 
merchants,  and  that  anyone  who  should  go,  say,  to 
Chili,  with  50,000/.  in  his  pocket,  and  should  take  as 
his  guiding  principle  that  he  need  not  trouble  himself 
about  exchange,  would  be,  in  one  respect  at  least,  an 
agreeable  colleague  to  his  neighbours,  that  his  60,000/. 
would,  with  more  or  less  speeid,  pass  from  his  pockets 
into  theirs.  Suppose  my  bouse  in  Valparaiso  to  buy  on 
the  1st  of  April  a  cargo  of  niti-ate  of  soda  deliverable 
on  the  1st  of  September,  the  purchase  must  have  been 
calculated  on  the  cost,  freight,  insurance,  and  exchange. 
If  at  the  time  of  delivery  the  exchange  has  risen  Id., 
the  whole  operation  may  becom  e  a  losing  one.  You  may 
say  he  can  secure  himself  by  selling  bills  forward. 
So  he  might,  if  it  was  the  custom  of  the  place,  but 
not  always.  An'd  the  banker  who  buys  the  bill  from  him 
could,  perhaps,  secure  himself,  but  that  is  only  trans- 
ferring the  risk,  some  one  must  sufier,  the  risk  has  to 
be  paid  for  j  ust  as  has  the  risk  of  a  rise  in  freight,  and 
I  think  the  fluctuations  of  the  former  are  of  more 
account  than  those  of*  the  latter.  I  could  show  what 
the  case  has  been  during  the  year  1886,  as  between 
freight,  which  everybody  would  admit  is  a  very  great 
factor,  and  exchange ;  and  I  think  I  shall  show  that  the 
fluctuations  of  exchange  have  indeed  been  more  im- 
portant than  the  fluctuations  of  freight.  But  if  the 
risk  is  considerable  under  the  circumstauces  as  they 
exist  in  Chili,  much  more  must  it  have  been  when  the 
changes  in  the  value  of  silver  were  so  rapid  and 
BO  large.  I  have  admitted  that  the  merchant  might 
secure  himself.  So  he  might  sometimes  in  India, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  mil  or  can.  I 
was  speaking  to  an  Indian  merchanl.  yesterday,  and 
he  said  that  the  present  exchange  in  India  by  tele- 
graph is  1 3,  5|<f.  but  no  bank  would  secure  that  for  June 
next  at  Is.  5|</.,  which  is  a  difference  of  two  per  cent., 
so  that  it  may  not  be  really  a  security  at  all,  but  that 
shows  the  appreciation  that  both  sides  will  have  of  the 
risk. 


Sfr. 
U.  U.  GM$. 

as  Feb.  1887. 
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3055.  {Chairman.)  Do  I  understand  that  last 
statement  of  yours  to  meao  that  the  bank  charges 
two  per  cent,  as  insurance  ? — ^In  effect,  the  bank 
cfaargea  two  per  cent,  as  insurance. 

3066.  Against  the  possible  loss  by  exchange 
between  this  and  June  ? — Yes. 

3057.  (Mr.  Birch.)  But  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  if  you  go  to  a  banker  to  fix  an  operation 
two  months  hence,  you  may  have  to  suffer  in 
exchange  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

3058.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a  silver  country,  but  any 
country  in  the  world  ? — ^I  quite  agree.  I  have  spoken 
here  not  from  any  knowledge  of  the  silver-using 
country,  you  see,  but  of  a  country  where  there 
is  a  paper  currency,  though  based  on  silver,  and 
I  said  that  much  more  would  one  have  to  suffer  in 
exchange  when  the  changes,  which  from  causes  abso- 
lutely irrespective  of  commerce,  were  taking  place,  were 
making  silver  fall  Ic^.  or  l^d.,  or  rise  again  Id. 
and  l\d.  any  week.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking 
altogether  here  about  the  risk  in  Chili,  where  the  ex- 
change is  counted  in  paper  dollars,  based  upon  silver, 
and,  therefore,  sympathising  with  silver,  but  with 
other  circumstances  affecting  them  which  do  not  in 
the  same  way  or  not  in  the  same  d^ree  affect  silver, 
or  may  not. 

3059.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  that  every  bank 
charges  for  a  transaction  which  is  to  extend  over,  say, 
four  months  ? —  Yea. 

3060.  What  we  should  like  to  know  is  the  difference 
in  the  charge  of  the  bank  according  as  that  transaction 
which  goes  over  foup'  months  is  with  a  silver  or  a 
gold  using  country.  That  would  put  what  we  want 
to  know  exactly  in  figures  ? — I  should  say  that  the 
case  was  this:  that  in  a  gold-using  country,  from 
Australia  to  England,  for  example,  and  vice  versd,  a 
very  small  degree  of  mercantile  intelligence  will 
enable  the  merchant  on  the  one  side  and  the  banker 
on  the  other  to  estimate  what  has  been  the  export 
and  import  of  the  country,  and  what,  seeing  (say)  the 
amount  of  wool  that  is  being  brought  down,  the 
amount  of  gold  being  brought  down,  and  the  amount 
of  goods  that  are  coming  in,  will  be  the  course  of 
exchange  in  the  next  four  months,  but  if  it  is  a 
silver-using  country,  and  you  have,  in  addition  to 
that,  the  possibility  of  the  United  States  repealing 
the  Bland  Bill,  and  silver  going  down  all  at  once  to 
an  unknown. level;  the  risk  is  greater,  the  insurance 
for  the  risk  must  necessarily  be  greater,  and,  there- 
fore, the  burden  on  trade  is  greater. 

3061.  I  quite  understand  the  nature  of  the  argu- 
ment. What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  degree  of  injfiry 
to  trade.  Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  two  trans- 
actions, one  with  Singapore,  which  is  a  silver-using 
country,  and  one  with  Java,  which  is  a  country  other- 
wise exactly  like  Singapore,  but  a  gold-using  country. 
You  may  go  to  the  bank,  and  ask  them  to  help  you  in 
both  transactions  ;  will  they  ask  you  more  for  Singapore 
than  for  Java,  and,  if  so,  how  much  more  ?  The  reason 
I  chose  Java  is  that  one  of  the  witnesses  we  have  had 
before  us  explained  that  Java,  which  is  bi-metallic. 
has  a  fixity  of  exchnnge  with  gold-using  countries, 
which  Singapore  has  not  ? — 1  imagine  that  the  gain 
to  Java  was  that  it  had  the  same  currency,  the  same 
money  as  Holland,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  regu- 
lated really  by  the  exchange  between  England  and 
Holland,  after  the  arrival  of  the  specie  here,  but  I 
really  know  nothing  personally  about  Java.  The  case 
seems  to  be  this :  It  is  a  mistake  to  call  Java  a  gold- 
using  country.  Its  money  is  the  Dutch  silver  guilder, 
the  standard  is  bi-metallic,  but  of  what  is  called  the 
"  limping "  sort,  that  is  to  say,  the  mint  is  not  at 
present  open  for  the  coinage  of  silver.  In  like 
manner,  the  money  of  Pondicherry  is  the  French 
franc,  with  the  limping  bi-metallic  standard.  In 
Singapore  the  standard  is  silver,  the  money  the  Mexi- 
can dollar.  In  India  the  standfu-d  is  silver,  the  money 
the  rupee.  If  I  have  business  with  all  these  places, 
and  my  correspondents  make  me  remittances  in 
specie,  for  my  rupees  I  shall  get  Is.  5J</.  instead  of 
the  1«.  10^.,  whidi  I  should  have  received  in  former 


years ;  for  my  dollars  3«.  4d.  instead  of  4».  3d. ; 
but  from  Java  I  shall  receive  guilders  worth  I*.  8rf, 
as  they  were  before  1873,  and  from  Pondicherry  francs 
worth  9|rf.,  as  they  were  before  1873,  the  full  value 
at  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  If  silver  should  go  down 
5d.  more  in  the  ounce,  it  would  have  no  direct  effect 
on  the  remittances  from  Java  and  Pondicherry,  while 
those  from  India  and  Singapore  would  tje  enormously 
depreciated.  Thus,  however  much  Java  commerce 
may  suffer  from  other  causes,  it  has  suffered  no 
abnormal  loss  in  exchange,  and  is  free  from  appre- 
hension of  fluctuations  iu  the  future  which  cannot  he 
even  approximately  calculated.  How  much  more  a 
bank  will  charge  for  securing  your  forward  exchange 
with  Singapore  than  with  such  a  country  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  and  the  courage 
of  the  banker. 

3062.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  The  question  may  be  put  in 
this  way.  In  dealing  with  a  country  that  has  got 
the  same  standard,  say,  two  gold  countries  dealing 
with  each  other,  is  it  generally  customary  to  buy 
and  sell  forward  ? — It  is  not  customary  in  Australia. 
It  could  be  done  of  course;  but  the  banks  would  think 
the  ^plication  strange.  The  fluctuations  in  exchange 
there,  except  under  temporary  and  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  are  very  small. 

3063.  (Mr.  Houldsworth.)  I  understood  you  to  use 
the  word  risk  very  much  in  your  argument  as 
synonymous  with  loss.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
you  have  a  risk  which  results  in  a  loss,  the  reverse 
transaction  will  result  in  a  gain,  or  might  ? — If  they 
were  synchronous  transactions. 

3064.  So  that  risk  is  not  synonymous  with  loss  ? 

I  may  have  been  misunderstood.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is,  that  it  is  burden  rather  than  loss. 

3065.  But  it  is  not  a  burden  if  it  results  in  a  gain  ? 
— ^No  ;  but  it  is  a  burden  to  the  merchant,  who  has 
to  pay  the  bank.    The  bank  may  gain  but  may  lose. 

S066.  All  commercial  transactions  are  risks,  and 
the  whole  basis  of  commercial  transactions  is  the 
balance  of  profit  or  loss  ?— Certainly. 

3067.  And  exchange  is  only  another  element,  and 
is  not  all  loss.  Therefore,  an  exchange  bank  or  an 
exporter,  or  an  importer,  if  he  had  losses  on  the  one 
side  over  exchange,  would  have  gains  on  the  other, 
and  it  might  turn  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  that 
the  balance  was  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  ? — Yes, 
1  think  it  might.  J  think  risk  is  cost,  rather  than 
loss.  That  is  true,  but  for  all  that  I  must  insist 
that  the  more  uncertainty  that  you  have  in  exchange 
the  heavier  the  cost,  and  the  less  you  are  able  to  com- 
pensate yourself. 

3068.  Then  you  would  mean  to  say,  that  if  cotton 
was  always  at  «ne  special  price,  it  would  be  better 
for  trade  than  it  is  ? — No,  I  do  not  I  think  it  would 
be  a  bad  thing  for  dealers  in  cotton.  It  would  destroy 
speculation.  I  think  you  would  carry  my  argument 
ad  absurdum  there.  I  will  quote  something  here 
from  what  I  wrote  long  ago.  "  Suppose  a  mann- 
"  facturer  to  send  two  consignments  of  goods— one  to 
"  Australia  and  another  to  Calcutta,  telling  his 
"  correspondents  that  30».  per  piece  is  a  covering 
"  price.  The  Australian  has  no  difficulty  at  all;  he 
"  knows  the  cost  of  transmission,  and  will  not  buy  a 
"  bill  for  remittance  on  less  favourable  terms  for  the 
"  manufacturer  than  he  could  get  by  sending  specie. 
"  His  only  calculation  is  as  to  the  possible  variation 
"  of  the  exchange  between  the  date  of  his  sale  and 
"  the  date  of  his  recovering  and  remitting  the  pro- 
"  ceeds ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  exports  and  imports 
"  will  give  him  a  reasonable  clue  to  the  probabilities 
"  of  rise  or  fall  in  the  exchange.  The  Calcutta 
"  merchant  can  also  estimate  this;  but  there  is 
"  another  element  on  which  he  cannot  calculate 
"  in  the  least  when  he  makes  his  sale.  What 
"  will  be  the  price  of  silver  when  he  comes  to  buy  his 
"  bill  ?  Silver  is  to  his  English  friend  a  mere  com- 
"  modity,  and  his  remittance  to  him  is  in  its  essence 
"  a  shipment  of  that  commodity,  and  on  the  fluctua- 
"  tions  of  its  price  he  cannot  calculate  at  all.  But, 
"  '  what  then  ? '   it   may  be  answered ;  '  These  are 
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"  «  only  the  natural  risks  of  ti-ade.  Is  our  currency 
*'  '  to  lie  revolutionised  because  a  manufacturer  has 
"  '  made  a  loss  ?  '  I  answer  that  this  is  an  extra 
"  risk,  which  ahould  and  could  be  avoided ;  but  the 
"  pardcolar  loss  to  the  shipper  is  not  the  measure  of 
"  the  evil;  for  the  risk  forces  him  to  suspend  or 
"  curtail  his  shipments  to  the  country,  whereby  both 
*'  he  and  his  correspondent  in  Calcutta  suffer;  he 
"  curtails  his  manufacture  accordingly,  whereby  large 
"  classes  in  England  suffer,  and  trade  is  injured  eJl 
••  round." 

3069.  (  Chairman.)  I  now  come  to  a  point  on  which 
we  have  had  a  great  many  theories  advanced  by 
various  witnesses,  namely,  the  extent  to  which  trade 
is  disturbed  by  an  unnatural  stimulus  to  production 
being  given  to  silver-using  countries  corresponding 
with  what,  I  suppose,  we  must  regard  as  unnatural 
depression  in  gold-using  countries.  Could  you  explain 
to  the  Commission  your  view  of  how  that  result 
takes  place  ? — ^I  am  willing  to  agree  that  the  import 
trade  into  England  has  not  been  unnaturally  stimu- 
lated by  the  fall  in  exchange  ;  but  if  it  is  denied  that 
it  is  stimulated,  I  must  say  that  such  stimulus  is  the 
mbet  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  certainly  exists. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  Commission  has  had  before  it 
any  \ritness,  himself  engaged  in  production  in  a 
country  having  a  depreciated  currency ;  but  I  assert 
that  no  figures,  however  marshalled,  and  no  theory, 
however  specious,  can  controvert  facts  which  are 
seen  and  known  every  day  by  all  those  engaged  in 
production  in  such  a  country.  It  has  been  said  that 
Mr.  Bagehot  never  countenanced  such  a  notion.  Mr. 
Bagehot  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  his  opinions  are 
always  interestinnr,  even  on  subjects  of  which  he  had 
no  personal  knowledge ;  but  I  may  assure  the  Commis- 
sion that  my  partners,  who  are  manufacturers  and 
merchants  in  Chili,  where  the  currency  is  depreciated, 
as  well  as  every  one  of  their  neighbours  who  have 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  would  look  on  this 
question  with  the  same  astonishment  as  if  it  had 
been  asked  whether  Mr.  Bagehot  countenanced  the 
notion  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  or  that  any  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  were  greater  than  the  third.  I  shall  be 
exceedingly  surprised  if  any  intelligent  person,  with 
the  like  experience,  will  dispute  the  general  statement 
that  a  depreciated  coinage  decreases  the  initial  cost, 
and  stimulates  the  production  of  commodities  intended 
for  export.  So  much  has  it  done  so,  that  I  may 
safely  say,  that  if  the  exchange  should  rise  from  its 
present  point  of  25d.  to  the  dollar  to  somewhere 
between  36d.  and  40d.,  not  another  quarter  of  wheat 
would  be  grown  in  Chile  for  export ;  many  copper 
mines,  which  subsist  on  the  low  exchange,  would  be 
closed,  and  many  nitrate  establishments  would  be  in 
the  same  case. 

3070.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  the  mode  in 
which  this  stimulus  acts  is  by  the  diminution 
of  the  initial  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  country 
where  the  cnrrency  is  depreciated  ? — Precisely. 

3071.  Will  you  explain  how  that  depreciation  in 
the  initial  cost  of  mann&ctnre  has  taken  place? — 
The  wages  and  all  necessaries  of  life  remain  nearly  as 
they  were,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  dollar  being  now 
worth  2*.  Id.,  we  pay  the  same  (in  meat  or  in- money) 
as  we  did  when  it  was  3s.  4d.  to  3«.  dd.  Conse- 
quently, the  initial  cost  of  a  quintal  of  nitrate  is  still 
bat  a  little  over  two  dollars,  and  is  drawn  for  at,  say, 
4cf.  2d.  instead  of  6s.  Sd.,  so  that  there  will  be  2s.  6d, 
lees  to  deduct  from  the  gross  proceeds,  whatever  they 
may  be.  If  the  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  were  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  fall  iu  the  exchange,  and  if 
it  exactly  synchronised  with  that  fall,  this  gain  of 
2t.  Gd.  would  simply  serve  as  a  protection  to  the 
producer  in  the  country  of  depreciated  currency,  or, 
I  should  rather  say,  a  bonus,  giving  him  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  fall  in  price  in  the  gold  country,  which 
protection  other  producers  would  not  have.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  synchronous.  The  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency  may  be  the  work  of  an  hour ; ' 
but  the  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  depends  upon  an 
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increased  demand  for  it  as  money,  or  a  diminished  Air. 

production,  both  of  which  need  a  long  time  before    ^-  ^'  GiV»6». 
their  effects  are  felt  throughout  the  mass  existing  in        TThTauT 
the  worid.     1  have  not  indeed  been  in  Chili  myself,  '  "''^- 

but  I  have  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  my  profit  and 
loss  account,  and  I  find  it  a  very  satisfactory  witness. 

3072.  Your  theory,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  if  the 
fall  in  the  exchange  was  exactly  synchronous  and 
equivalent  to  the  fall  in  gold  prices,  then  there  would 
be  no  stimulus  given  to  the  production  in  the  silver- 
using  country  beyond  what  you  have  described  as 
protection.  Will  you  tell  us  how  there  is  protection 
conferred  upon  the  producer  in  silver-using  countries  ? 
— That  would  be  rather  a  matter  of  figures.  That 
again  1  would  rather  set  out  afterwards.  It  would  be 
easy  to  give  a  concrete  transaction.  [See  Appendix 
X.  (2)]. 

•3073.  Does  the  protection  you  speak  of  mean  that 
the  producer  in  tlie  silver-using  countries  gets  a 
bigger  profit  than  the  producer  in  gold-using  countries? 
— He  gets  the  same  profit  as  he  did  before.  That  » 
what  I  take  it  to  be.  He  would  then  get  the  same 
profit  that  he  did  when  the  dollar  was  4«.  6d.  or  4«., 
or  whatever  it  might  be.  The  profit  that  he  then 
got,  and  the  profit  that  he  now  gets,  would  be  the 
same  ;  whereas,  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver 
not  being  synchronous  with  the  fall  in  the  gold 
price  of  commodities  here,  the  fact  is  that  he  comes 
in,  not  indeed  for  the  higher  gold  price,  but  for  a 
less  diminished  price  in  gold.  One  might  say  that 
this  was  the  case.  The  value  of  nitrate  of  soda  is 
now  \0s.,  and  it  was  12«.  6d.  before.  To  cancel  the 
2«.  Qd.  gain  mentioned  in  the  last  question  but  one  it 
ought  to  l)e  lower;  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  would 
be  lower  and  the  2s.  6d.  gain  would  vanish.  Things^ 
would  accommodate  themselves  ultimately,  but  they 
have  taken  seven  years  to  do  it  in,  and  they  have 
not  quite  done  it  yet. 

3074.  {Mr.  Birch.)  That  means  to  say  that  the 
whole  of  the  fall  in  the  price  proceeds  from  the  appre- 
ciation of  gold  ? — Yes,  of  course  other  things  being 
equal. 

3075.  (  Chairtnan.)  Your  view  is,  that  the  producer  in 
the  gold-using  country  is  at  a  disadvantage,  because  he 
gets  less  price  for  his  commodities  as  gold  appreciates, 
but  has  to  pay  wages,  if  not  exactly  on  the  old  level, 
at  all  events  more  on  the  old  level  than  the  price  of 
gold  would  justify ;  in  other  words,  because  wages  do 
not  immediately  follow  the  fall  of  the  prices  of  the 
commodities  which  he  produces? — No,  I  think  I 
would  put  it  the  other  way,  that  the  man  in  the  silver- 
using  country  paying  now  4».  2d.  for  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture of  his  nitrate  instead  of  6s.  8d.  is  at  an  advan- 
tage over  the  man  who  pays  indeed,  perhaps,  the  same 
wage  in  a  gold-using  country,  or  no  great  difierencey 
but  pays  a  substance  that  has  appreciated  pari  passu 
with  the  range  of  prices  in  the  country  to  which  the 
import  is  made,  or  to  which  the  export  is  directed. 

3076.  Do  you  think  the  advantage  given  to  the 
producer  in  the  silver-using  country,  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  gold-using  country,  is  duo  to  what  I 
may  call  the  mechanism  of  exchange,  or  is  it  due  to 
the  fact,  which  you  have  pointed  out  to  the  Com- 
mission before,  that  wages  do  not  follow  so  quickly 
as  other  commodities  the  alteration  of  the  value  of  the 
standard? — It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mechanism 
of  exchange,  so  &r  as  I  understand  what  you  mean  by 
that.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wages  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life  do  not  follow  so  rapidly  as  other  things,  the 
fall  or  rise  in  the  exchange,  i.e.  the  fall  or  rise  of  the 
value  of  that  which  is  paid  for  them ;  but  in  a  gold- 
using  country  it  must  be  that  though  they  keep  where 
they  were,  they  must,  of  necessity,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  paid  in  gold,  bear  a  relation  to  the  gold  prices 
at  home. 

3077.  Then,  in  your  view,  the  advantage  to  the 
producer  in  silver-using  countries  is  simply  that  be 
pays  less  wages  ? — Less  gold  wages. 

3078.  Not  less  real  wages,  or,  at  all  events,  not 
more  real  wages  ? — Less  gold  wages.  I  mean  that 
the  deduction  from  the  gross  price  of  the  commodity 
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in  the  country  to  which  it  is  exported  has  to 
be  less,  because  he  has  only  to  draw  for  a  certain 
number  of  pence  instead  of  a  {greater  number 
of  pence,  paying  the  same  wages  in  the  coin  of  the 
country,  or  in  the  food  and  clothing  which  he  buys 
with  the  coin  of  the  country,  than  he  did  before. 

3079.  While  the  manufacturer  in  the  gold-using 
country  is  practically  paying  more  wages,  though 
nominally  he  may  perhaps  be  only  paying  the  same, 
so  it  resolves  it^lf  into  a  question  of  wages,  not  really 
a  question  of  exchange  ? — That  is  a  question  of  wages, 
not  a  question  of  exchange,  though  it  is  represented 
by  exchange. 

3080.  I^t  us  consider  the  case  of  a  silver-using 
country  which  is  isolated,  and  not  trading  with  a 
gold-using  country  at  all.  There,  if  the  currency 
depreciates,  the  manufacturers  are  stimulated  ?  — 
Tee. 

3081.  And,  similarly,  taking  the  case  of  a  gold- 
using  country  not  trading  with  a  silver-using  country, 
there,  if  the  currency  appreciates,  manufacturers  are 
depi-essed  ? — ^Yes. 

3082.  And  it  does  not  really  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  this  phenomenon  to  bring  in  the  question  of  trade 
between  a  silver-using  country  and  a  gold- using 
country.  .  The  phenomenon  itself  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  fact  that  the  two  countries  have 
different  metals  for  currency ;  it  is,  in  feet,  a  question 
of  wages,  and  not  a  question  of  exchange  ? — No,  it  is 
a  question  of  wages,  and  not  a  question  of  what  you 
cnll  the  mechanism  of  exchange,  namely,  the  way  in 
nhich  the  thing  is  drawn  for  by  bill  or  otherwise. 
Tliat  is  so ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  wages  aflfected  by 
the  varied  and  varying  value  of  the  measores  of  value 
in  the  two  countries.  Such  a  thing  would  not  happen, 
<rf  course,  if  in  Chili  gold  was  the  currency  or  notes 
based  upon  gold,  except  so  far  as  notes  based  upon 
gold  may  be  over  issued. 

3083.  Then,  it  is  due  to  the  fact,  as  I  said  before, 
that  wages  feel  the  effect  of  appreciation  or  depre- 
dation of  price  more  slowly  than  other  commodities  ? 
— You  must  say  wages,  and  the  cost  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

3084.  What  evidence  have  yon  for  the  fact  that 
wages  and  necessaries  feel  more  slowly  a  change  in 
the  value  of  a  currency  than  other  commodities  ? — 
The  fact  is,  that  it  is  so  in  Chili.  Also,  I  understand 
that  it  is  the  same  in  other  countries.  I  am  told  that 
it  is  the  same  in  this  country.  The  converse  of  it 
is  true  in  this  country,  because,  admitting  the  appre- 
ciation of  gold,  wages  have  not  fallen  in  proportion. 

3085.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  But  I  think  there  are 
some  more  points  to  be  regarded  in  that  problem. 
Just  consider  the  case  of  Australia,  at  the  time  of 
the  gold  discoveries  there,  when  gold  became  at 
once  greatly  depreciated.  What  was  primarily  affected 
there? — An  enormous  rise  of  wages.  I  quite  admit 
that,  but  that  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  which  was 
obvious  because  the  necessity  of  the  case  made  it  so. 
There  was  a  very  small  number  of  wage  eai-ners  in 
proportion  to  those  who  were  willing  to  be  served,  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  for  service.  The  conse- 
quence was  tha^  a  man  said  to  himself:  "I  can  go  to 
"  the  diggings  and  get  so  much  a  day.  If  you  want  me 
"  to  black  your  boots  you  must  pay  the  same."  That 
is  not  the  same  as  a  regular  trade  going  on.  The 
whole  thing  was  varied  by  that  strange  and  unwonted 
phenomenon,  the  discovery  of  the  gold. 

3086.  Does  not  that  involve  a  modification  of  your 
theory  ? — I  hardly  think  it  does  ;  because,  I  think,  in 
all  other  similar  cases  of  which  I  speak,  the  same  would 
happen,  and  in  all  other  similar  cases  to  that  of  which 
you  speak,  the  exception  to  the  rule,  if  I  may  use  such 
a  word,  would  occur. 

3087.  But  does  it  not  amount  to  this,  that  where 
the  depreciation  of  the  standard  is  due  to  a  greater 
production  of  the  metal  of  which  the  standard  is  com- 
posed in  the  countoy  itself,  there  wages  and  neces- 
saries are  the  first  things  to  feel  it.  Supposing,  in 
England,  for  example,  ^ver  or  gold  were  depreciated 
through  a  production  in  England  itself,  you  would 


find  in  England  itself  that  wages  and  necessaries 
would  be  the  first  to  feel  it  ? — It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  that  way  of  putting  it.  Your 
wage-earner  would  be  off  to  dig  his  wages  out  of  the 
ground,  unless  you  could  induce  him  to  stay  by  giving 
him  higher  wages  out  of  your  pocket. 

3088.  Your  theory  only  holds  where  the  depreci- 
ation arises  from  changes  in  the  production  of  the 
metal  elsewhere  than  in  the  country,  which  are  felt  in 
another  country  through  trade  ? — I  think  I  will  put  it 
in  another  way,  which,  perhaps,  would  rather  confirm 
what  you  say.  The  wage  paid  in  Australia  was  the 
very  thing  that  was  the  produce  of  Australia,  and  the 
very  thing  that  was  disturbed  in  it.  The  man  said: 
"  By  going  to  the  diggings  I  can  get  wage,  that  is  I 
"  can  get  the  gold."  That  is  not  at  all  the  case  with 
the  man  in  Chili ;  for  example,  supposing  there  had 
been  a  great  over-issue  of  notes,  which,  I  suppose,  has 
been  the  case,  owing  to  the  war  in  1879 ;  the  man 
who  is  earning  wages  could  not  by  his  work  produce 
so  many  notes  a  week,  while  the  man  who  went  to 
the  diggings  could  prociure  himself  gold,  I  think 
there  is  a  very  great  difference. 

3089.  I  think  you  would  find  it  desirable  to  re-state 
your  theory,  though  with  that  modification?  —  I 
should  still  say  mine  is  the  general  theory,  and  Mr. 
Courtney's  an  extraordinary  exception.  In  the  case 
you  suggest  the  general  theory  is  varied  because 
the  material  substance  of  which  the  wages  are  com- 
posed is  the  very  same  substance  which  the  labour  of 
the  wage  earner  produces. 

3090.  {Mr,  Birch.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  increase  of  the  currency  would  not  aUSsiA 
wages  ? — Certainly  it  would  in  time. 

3091.  In  Chili  it  has  afiected  them,  surely  ? — That 
is  the  very  point.  It  has  hardly  affected  them  the 
least  in  the  world.     The  effect  has  been  trifling. 

3092.  {Chairman.)  You  have  now  explained  to  us 
broadly  your  view  of  the  mode  in  which  trade  in  the 
silver-using  countries  is  stimulated,  and  also  you  have 
explained  to  us  one  of  the  causes  why  trade  in  a 
gold-using  country  like  the  United  Kingdom  is  de- 
pressed, that  cause  being  the  fact  that  wages,  though 
nominally  the  same,  have  in  reality  risen.  Are  there 
any  other  evils  which,  in  your  opinion,  arise  from  the 
appreciation  of  gold  in  a  gold-using  country  ? — I  think, 
generally,  that  a  period  of  appreciation  of  the 
measure  of  value,  that  is  to  say,  a  period  of 
falling  prices,  is  unftvourable  to  trade,  while  a 
period  of  higher  and  somewhat  increasing  prices  is 
favourable  to  trade.  One  reason,  perhaps  it  is  a 
sentimental  reason,  is  that  the  man  who  finds  that 
prices  are  increasing  is  more  disposed,  more  inclined, 
to  enter  into  business  than  the  man  who  finds  that 
his  last  transaction  was  destroyed  by  a  falling  price, 
and  the  present  transaction  seems  likely  to  be  des- 
troyed in  the  same  way. 

3093.  In  other  words,  it  promotes  enterprise  ? — It 
promotes  enterprise.  If  it  is  too  great,  as  I  have  seen 
plentifully  in  the  history  of  the  trade  of  this  country, 
it  promotes  rash  speculation,  but  otherwise  it  prooiotes 
enterprise,  and  I  should  add  that  it  is  evident  to  me 
why  a  low  range  of  prices  is  less  favourable  to  trade 
than  a  higher  range  of  prices,  and  that  is,  that  the 
margin  of  profit  is  greater  on  a  high  range  of  prices 
than  on  a  low  range. 

3094.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  assert,  do  you,  that 
profits  are  greater  with  a  plentiful  currency  than 
with  a  scarce  currency  ? — I  do  not  say  that  of 
necessity,  but  I  say  that  profits  are  greater  where  you 
have  an  improving  trade  and  higher  prices. 

3095.  It  is  the  actual  change  &om  a  lower  to  a 
higher  level  which  produces  it  ? — Certainly ;  and  there 
may  be  a  change  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level 
without  any  such  affection  of  the  measure  of  value. 

3096.  {Mr.  Houldtworth.)  Do  you  mean  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  a  greater  profit  at  a  higher-  range 
of  prices  than  a  lower?  I  thought  you  meant  the 
possibility  of  a  larger  margin  at  a  higher  rate  of  price 
than  a  lower? — Yes,  I  think  it  is.  I  have  su<^ aa 
impression  on  my  mind. 
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3097.  (Chairman.)  Bat  70U  do  not  mean  us  to 
und»Btand  that  if  gold,  we  will  saj,  fell  a'half  in 
value,  the  actual  profits  of  production,  after  it  had 
fallen  and  become  fixed  at  the  lower  point,  would  be 
greater  ? — No,  I  do  not  mean  that.  What  I  mean  is, 
that  the  variation  is  bad,  and  the  variation  in  a  down- 
ward sense  is  worse  for  trade  than  the  variation  in  an 
upward  sense.  When  you  have  once  got  down  to 
the  point,  and  all  previous  contracts  are  completed,  the 
thing  is  pretty  much  what  it  was. 

3098.  Then  you  have  now  enumerated  two  causes 
why  the  appreciation  of  gold  has  injured  the  internal 
trade  of  England,  one  depending  on  the  rate  of  wages, 
the  other  depending  on  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  or  the 
reverse,  which  a  fidl  in  the  value  of  the  currency 
produces.  Are  there  any  other  causes  which  you 
would  like  to  call  our  attention  to  ? — I  do  not  think 
the  matter  is  quite  exhausted.  I  see  increased  com- 
petition with  home  industry  in  certain  industries  which 
nave  been  fostered  in  silver-using  countries,  and  I 
see  much  uncertainty  in  entering  into  contracts,  in 
these  countries,  from  which  one  has  a  prospect  of 
future  profits.  I  must  also  take  into  account  all 
investments  of  money  in  foreign  countries. 

3099.  But  have  you  anything  that  yon  would  like 
to  lay  before  us  beyond  the  general  view  that  it  is  an 
injury  to  manufacturers  to  find  the  actual  burden  of 
their  debts  increasing  while  the  nominal  amount  of 
.them  remains  the  same  ? — Certainly.  Suppose  a  man 
has  borrowed  money  to  build  his  mills,  for  example, 
he  has  to  pay  the  same  interest  continually  ;  but  this 
interest  is  an  appreciating  interest,  and  his  profits  do 
not  appreciate  at  all,  but  quite  the  reverse, 

3100.  But  you  have  no  special  facts  to  lay  before 
us  in  support  of  that  general  proposition  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  I  have. 

3101.  Have  you  any  facts  to  which  you  would  like 
to  call  our  attention  with  regard  to  the  efiiect  produced 
by  the  variations  in  the  relative  values  of  the  two 
standards  upon  the  investment  of  capital  in  silver- 
using  countries  ? — Certainly ;  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  upon  that  point. 

3102.  Is  there  any  other  consideration  which  you 
would  like  to  lay  before  the  Commission  with  regard 
to  this  part  of  your  examination,  which  deals  merely 
with  the  existing  evils  ? — The  apprehension  of  great 
changes  in  the  future  value  of  investments  of  capital 
in  silver-using  countries,  such  changes,  I  mean,  as 
would  be  produced  by  a  further  fall  or  silver. 

3103.  To  put  it  shortly,  the  reason  why,  in  your 
opinion,  the  investment  of  capital  in  silver-using  coun- 
tnes  has  diminished  is  the  extreme  uncertainty  the 
investor  feels  as  regards  the  return  for  his  investment  ? 
— The  interest  and  principal. 

3104.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  Do  you  consider  the  low  prices 
current  in  countries  using  the  gold  standard  au  advan- 
tage or  an  evil  ? — ^I  consider  low  prices,  and  especially 
ftdling  prices,  an  evil  in  their  effect  on  trade.  For 
the  consumer,  of  course,  they  are  good,  if  and  when 
the  low  prices  reach  him.  They  are  a  good  to  him  in 
themselves,  but  may  be  an  evil  to  him  on  balance,  inas- 
much as  the  injury  to  trade  tends  to  hurt  him  as 
well  as  other  people,  and  he  may  not  have  the  where- 
withal to  pay  even  for  the  diminished  cost  of  the 
commodities. 

3105.  Ax6  they  worse  than  an  additional  fiuctuation 
and  oscillation  from  one  range  of  prices  to  another  ? 
Disturbing  all  the  relations  of  trade,  and  preventing 
the  merchant  from  calculating,  because  he  has  another 
element  to  take  in  beside*  that  of  his  own  goods, 
what  the  range  of  movement  will  be  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

3106.  You  spoke  also  just  now  of  the  protection 
which  a  trader  could  obtain  by  buying  bills  forward ; 
was  there  not  a  time  during  the  past  year  when  silver 
went  down  to  42d.,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
sell  biUs  upon  India  at  all  ? — I  know  so  little  about 
India.  I  should  hardly  think  it  would  be  impossible 
to  sell  bills.  I  suppose  one  could  always  sell  bills; 
but  it  might  be  very  difiBcult  to  sell  bills  forward  for 
fenrof  the  fiaetuations  of  exchange.    Yoa  could  sell 


a  bill  to-day,  of  course,  but  you  could  not  say  that  yon  Mr. 

could  sell  a  bill  to  be  delivered  at  sudi  a  day  in  June.     H.  B.  Oi6t*> 

3107.  If  that  state  of  things  happened,  of  course  

the  merchant  would  not  be  able  to  cover  himself    **  ^*'*-  ""• 
against  his  transactions  in  goods  ? — That  is  so.  ~ 

3108.  He  would  therefore  have  to  speculate  him- 
self?— ^He  runs  the  risk  himself. 

3109.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  trade  if  the 
United  States  Government  were  to  cease  to  coin 
dollars  under  the  Bland  Act? — I  should  say  it  is 
absolutely  incalculable.  If  the  dangers  of  the  present 
condition  are  what  I  think  them  to  have  been,  and  if 
this  Commission  comes  out  infructuous,  and  if  the 
United  States  suspend  the  Bland  Act,  and,  more 
p^articularly,  if  they  throw  their  silver  upon  the  market, 
silver  rupees  may  go  down  to  6ne  half,  the  dollar  may 
go  down  to  2s.,  and  I  think  all  the  evils  of  which  I 
have  spoken  will  be  aggravated. 

3110.  And  I  suppose  all  those  effects  will  be 
accentuated,  supposing  any  one  Government  holding 
large  stocks  of  silver  threw  it  on  the  market? — I 
suppose  if  one  Government  does,  the  chances  are  that 
the  others  will  follow  through  the  same  gap. 

3111.  Supposing  the  effect  were  to  be  what  you 
say,  and  the  rupee  were  to  go  down  to  1*.,  would 
you  apprehend  commercial  disaster  in  the  East,  and  a 
still  greater  £all  in  prices  in  countries  using  the  gold 
standard  ? — Well,  it  is  so  diflScult  to  be  a  prophet ;  but 
I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  think  that  such  a  &dl 
would  be  hurtful,  because,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  fall 
that  has  taken  place  is  hurtful  now,  you  may  call  it 
commercial  disaster.  For  example,  in  foreign  countries 
the  disadvantage  is  great  to  the  merchant  who  has 
invested  sterling  in  Lima  or  in  India.  If  the  dollar  or 
the  rupee  falls  50  per  cent,  in  gold  value  the  natural 
result  is  that  those  people  who  have  made  such  in- 
vestments say  to  themselves,  "  Let  us  get  our  'money 
back  as  fast  as  we  can,"  and  if  they  proceed  to  do 
so  there  is  a  struggle  between  every  one  of  them  to 
be  first,  and  down  goes  the  exchange.  I  remember  a 
man,  who  had  sterling  in  Peru  which  had  cost  him, 
I  suppose,  3«.  6d.  a  doUar,  came  to  me  in  great 
trouble,  and  said,  "  The  exchange  from  Peru  is 
1*.  6c?. ;  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  "  Get  your  money  home." 
"  I  do  not  like  to  at  this  low  rate ; "  so  he  waited 
till  it  was  id.  That  is  what  would  naturally  be  the 
£ase,  because  a  great  many  people  had  come  to  the 
same  point  themselves ;  they  wanted  to  get  their  money 
home. 

3112.  If  that  movement  took  place,  there  would  be 
a  corresponding  fall,  of  course,  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities in  gold-using  countries,  to  some  extent,  at  any 
rate  ? — I  think  there  would  be.  One  cannot  gauge  to 
what  extent  it  would  go. 

3113.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  evil  that 
the  trade  of  the  world  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  any 
one  country  by  producing  such  an  effect? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  an  exceedingly  great  evil,  and  that  is  why  I 
say  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  other  nations  to  diminish  or  abolish -that  evil. 

3114.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you 
had  thought  at  all  to  what  extent  Council  bills  com- 
pete with  silver  ? — Bills  always  compete  with  silver ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  natural  course  of  trade  is  that  one 
pays  for  commodities  sent  from  one  side  of  the  world 
to  another,  by  ^bilis.  If  there  are  not  enough  bills, 
then  you  send  specie ;  if  there  are  enough  bills,  you 
do  not  send  specie. 

3115.  A  Cotmcil  bill  or  a  telegraphic  transfer  is  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  silver  in  India? — Yes. 

3116.  But  supposing  silver  to  be  of  more  value  as 
compared  with  commodities  in  London  than  in 
Calcutta,  silver  would  go  to  India,  Council  bills  or  no 
Council  bills,  would  it  not  ? — That  is  one  of  the  things 
one  cannot  answer,  because  nobody  knows  whether 
anybody  chooses  to  send  silver.  Certainly,  if  there 
were  no  telegraphic  communication,  and  the  people 
of  India,  creditors  and  merchants  alike,  were  fook, 
such  a  thing  might  happen.  If  one  could  buy  a 
pound  of  tea  in  India  lor  one  half  the  money  you 
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could  buy  it  for  here,  the  people  in  England  and 
India  would  know  that  directly,  and  telegraphic  orders 
would  level  it  instantly.  You  would  not  hare  to  send 
silver  to  do  it,  because  it  would  not  be  done,  the 
people  of  India  would  not  sell  their  tea  at  that 
price,  and  the  people  of  England  would  give  more. 
There  is  such  a  solidarity  between  England  and 
India,  and  between  every  part  of  the  world,  that 
prices  level  themselves. 

3117.  You  mean  that  prices  would  rise  there 
directly  ? — Directly,  without  sending  any  silver.  The 
fact  of  the  possibility  of  sending  any  silver  seems  to 
me  would  be  enough. 

3118.  But  silver  is  constantly  going  to  India,  is  it 
not? — Yes,  the  balance  of  trade  will  send  silver  to 
India,  and,  what  is  another  thing  besides  the  balance 
of  trade,  the  delight  the  people  have  to  make  anklets, 
and  hoard  the  metal. 

3 1 19.  So  that  there  is  a  demand  for  silver  in  India  ? 
— No  doubt. 

3120.  And  silver  would  go  like  any  other  com- 
modity if  its  value  was  greater  in  India  than  here  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  ;  because  those  values 
would  be  levelled  until  they  were  brought  to  an 
ordinary  mercantile  risk,  and  then  the  whole  thing 
would  be  governed  by  the  balance  of  indebtedness. 

3121.  (Sfr.  Birch.)  It  might  be  sent  for  invest- 
ment, or  for  payment  of  produce  purchased  ? — That 
is  so. 

3122.  (iVr.  Courtney.)  But  wonld  it  be  the  case 
that  there  would  be  a  flow  out  of  silver  from  here; 
the  value  of  the  debt  in  silver  would  rise  in  India 
and  would  diminish  here,  even  if  the  level  ultimately 
came  to  be  the  same,  a  movement  on  both  sides, 
brought  about  by  a  movement  of  the  metal  ? — ^I  do 
not  think  so.  What  is  the  case  in  Chili  must  be  the 
case  in  India.  The  price  of  copper  in  Chili  and  in 
England  are  as  near  as  the  telegraph  will  enable  it 
to  be  on  a  level.  Almost  all  produce  has  come  to  be 
an  exchange  operation,  because  of  the  action  of  the 
electric  telegraph  and  the  rapid  commnnication  by 
steam.  In  former  times,  I  think,  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  so,  that  people  would  hear  that  there  was 
such  and  such  a  stock  in  India,  and  that  you  could 
buy  whatever  it  might  be  at  a  very  low  price,  and 
they  would  buy  it  up  or  endeavour  to  buy  it  up,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  is  the  way  in  which  things  operate 
now,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  while  everybody  knows 
everything  about  what  is  passing  in  each  market. 

3123.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Then  you  think  that  the 
fact  that  silver  becomes  abundant  in  the  London 
market  would  at  once  raise  pi-ices  in  India,  without 
any  traasfer  either  of  silver  or  of  commodities? — Of 
those  commodities  which  are  common  to  England  and 
India,  that  is  to  say,  the  commodities  that  are  usable 
here  and  are  usable  for  export  from  India  to  England, 
but  the  abundance  of  silver  is  not  so  very  krge  as  to 
afFect  it.  Silver  is  a  commodity  here,  and  you  might 
send  it  away,  but  there  it  is  money,  and  it  can  only 
be  sent  either  as  an  investment  into  India  or  in 
payment  of  balance,  or  possibly  in  payment  of  a 
particular  purchase. 

3124.  If  silver  is  not  sent  to  India  at  all,  how  can 
it  raise  prices  there? — Because  it  can  be  sent;  I 
think  that  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  price. 

3125.  Without  its  going  there,  or  increasing  the 
-currency  at  all  ?— It  would  not  increase  the  currency 
if  it  did  not  go. 

3126.  So  that,  being  here,  it  would  increase  the 
price  in  India  ? — I  think  you  are  beginning  with  a 
thing  that  would  not  happen.  You  are  beginning 
with  a  supposition  of  a  price  in  England  differing 
largely  from  the  price  in  India,  that  is  in  things  of 
constant  import.  I  do  not  think  it  would  happen 
at  all. 

3127.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  not  that  any  possibility  of 
wide  divergence  is  stopped  by  the  fact  that  the  smallest 
beginning  of  divergence  of  price  produces  a  small 
flow,  one  way  or  another,  enough  to  counteract  it  ? — 
Tes,  that  is  my  meaning ;  what  would  really  happen 


would  be  this:  The  movement  would  •  be  in  the 
commodity,  not  necessarily  in  the  silver.  Tea  being 
dear  here,  and  cheap  in  India,  would  bo  shipped  to 
Enghmd  ;  the  price  would  faU  here,  and  rise  there, 
till  a  level  was  reached.  If  the  imports  turned,  or 
seemed  likely  to  turn,  the  balance  of  indebtedness 
against  England,  silver  would  flow  into  India. 

3128.  (Mr.  Birch.)  It  goes  there,  and  if  coined 
increases  the  currency  of  the  country  just  the  same 
as  gold  here  ? — ^Yes. 

3129.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Let  us  assume  that  a  man  has 
got  silver  in  Ijondon;  he  would  naturally  wish  to 
sell  it  to  the  best  iid vantage,  and  if  circumstances  are 
such  that  he  can  make  more  by  sending  it  to  India 
than  by  selling  it  to  anybody  elsewhere  he  will  send 
it  to  India  ?— Certainly.  The  real  answer  is,  that  I 
do  not  think  the  hypothesis  of  a  very  great  difference 
of  price  is  a  possible  one. 

3130.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  gathered,  on  the  whole, 
that  your  view  is  this:  you  first  of  all  said  that 
exchange  was  a  very  real  thing,  and  then  you  said 
that  the  real  stimulus  that  it  gave  to  foreign  produc- 
tion was  owing  to  its  effect  upon  wages  in  the  two 
countries ;  buti  want  to  ask  whether  the  appreciation 
of  gold,  from  which  the  fall  in  exchange  arises,  does 
not  take  place  in  gold-using  countries,  and  whether, 
therefore,  the  fall  in  exchange  must  not  follow  the 
appreciation  of  gold  ? — I  think  the  fall  in  the  gold 
price  of  silver  is  identical  with  the  ffdl  of  Indian 
exchange. 

3131.  I  was  talking  of  a  general  fall.  I  suppose 
you  to  assume  a  general  appreciation  of  gold  against 
both  silver  and  commodities  ? — Yes,  they  would  difier. 
They  are  neither  simultaneous,  I  think,  nor  corre- 
sponding. That  is  to  say,  that  you  may  have  a  foil  of 
20  per  cent,  in  silver,  and  you  might  only  have  a  fall 
in  commodities  of  15,  but  it  would  be  gradually 
approximating. 

3132.  And,  I  suppose,  during  that  period  of 
approximation  there  might  be  a  real  difference  in  the 
tratle  until  the  prices  were  adjusted  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

3133.  (Mr.  Birch.)  But  the  change  also  would  be 
affected  by  the  price  of  commodities  over  there? — 
Surely.  That  is  the  very  thing  that  I  was  speaking 
of  beiore,  the  price,  the  cost  of  production. 

3134.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Have  you  noticed  in  actual 
experience  whether  the  rate  of  exchange  altera  first, 
and  then  prices  adjust  themselves  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  or  that  prices  alter  and  afterwards  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  adjusted  ? — I  think  the  rate  of  exchange 
is  the  immediate  manifestation,  and  the  Ml  of  prices 
comes  after  that. 

3135.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  not  a  tact  that  an  altera- 
tion in  the  rate  of  exchange  may  arise  from  a  temporary 
demand  for  bills  ? — Certainly  ;  but  I  spoke  only  of  the 
alteration  in  the  rate  of  exchange  arising  from  the 
divergence  of  the  precious  metals. 

3136.  Is  not  one  of  the  difllculties  of  this  question 
the  fact  that  the  exchani[e  may  represent  a  great 
number  of  different  factors  ? — Yes,  and  does  represent 
an  enormous  quantity  ;  and,  moreover,  I  may  say  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  gauge  the  exact 
proportion  that  belongs  to  any  one  factor. 

3137.  So  that  a  single  &11  or  rise  in  exchange  may 
represent  a  great  number  of  different  fact<»-s? — 
Certainly. 

31S8.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  think  you  said  that  this 
stimulation  of  production  in  silver  using  countries  was 
due  entirely  to  the  effect  produced  on  wages  ? — Wages 
and  necessaries  of  life. 

3139.  Then  you  would  not  at  all  agree  with  persons 
who,  like  Mr.  Manning,  take  the  difference  between 
the  a^regate  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver,  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  10  or  15  years,  as  a 
measure  of  the  advantage  given  to  silver-using  pro- 
ducers over  gold-using  producers? — Except  that  it 
has  always  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  produc- 
tion in  those  countries.  I  think  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  &11  in  silver  that  has  happened,  that 
the  production  in  silver-using  countries  as  compared 
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vith  the  production  in  gold'using  countries  has  been 
stimulated,  and  one  might  naturallj  hare  expected 
that  they  would  come  very  soon  to  a  level.  But  if  I 
may  take  Chili,  where  a  depreciation  of  the  currency 
has  taken  place,  it  has  taken  its  present  condition 
only  since  tho  war,  which  is  some  seven  years  ago, 
and  there  has  been  hardly  any  appreciation  in  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  case  of  nitrate  of  soda,  I 
know  every  single  item  of  the  manufacture ;  the  wagM 
and  everything  else  have  remained  nearly  the  same. 

3140.  Do  yon  think  that  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency  is  the  measure  or  nearly  the  measure  of  the 
advtmtage  which  the  silver  producer  has? — No,  I 
cannot  say.  It  is  a  measure,  but  only  in  this  way, 
that  he  does  not  get  the  whole  amount  that  it  would 
give  him  inasmuch  as  the  gold  prices  have  f<dlen. 

3141.  {Chairman.)  Is  not  the  answer  to  Sir  T. 
Farter's  question  that  tho  advantage  is  a  varying 
advantage.  The  longer  the  difference  between  the 
two  metals  exists,  the  less  the  advantage  ; — Yes,  quite 
so;  but  the  movement  is  very  slow. 

3142.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  If  silver  tails  20  per  cent, 
relatively  to  gold,  you  do  not  consider  that  a  20  per 
cent,  bonus  is  thereby  given  on  exports  from  the 
silver-using  countcy  ?— No,  I  should  be  very  glad, 
being  a  producer  in  a  silver-using  country,  if  it  could 
be  proved  to  be  so. 

3143.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Can  you  suggest  any  line 
of  statistical  inquiry  which  would  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain whether  silver-using  countries  have  really  been 
benefited  ;  whether  their  export  trade  has  been  really 
benefited  in  the  way  that  you  suggest  ? — I  say  that 
my  profit  and  loss  account  is  the  only  one  that  I 
can  judge  by,  and  I  find  that  has  dpcidedly  benefited, 
benefited  me  as  a  producer  in  one  way,  while  I  have 
suffered  in  another,  carrying  off  a  loss  every  year 
to  the  debit  of  exchange  account;  but  happily  the 
benefit  to  the  producer  has  been  greater  than  the 
loss  to  the  merchant,  I  should  say  than  the  loss  to  the 
capital  account. 

3144.  Now  that  this  fall  of  exchange  has  been  going 
on  so  long,  ought  not  the  statistics  of  import  and 
export  in  some  way  or  other  to  show  tho  advantage 
whidi  silver-  using  producers  have  had,  or,  if  not,  does 
it  not  show  that  this  factor  is  not  so  important  as  it 
has  been  made  out  to  be  ? — It  diminishes  the  advan- 
tage to  the  exporter  from  this  country  to  the  other, 
but,  of  course,  if  imports  have  taken  place,  exports 
must  take  place.  If  you  buy  a  penny  roll  you  must 
pay  a  penny.  The  mere  amount  of  the  exports,  as 
compared  with  the  imports,  seems  to  me  fallacious, 
because  you  have  to  show  whether  the  exports  are 
sent  with  profit  to  the  people  of  this  country  or  not. 
They  might  be  the  last  despairing  stroke  of  an  unfor- 
tunate manufacturer,  who  has  lost  already  90  per 
cent,  and  who  is  now  losing  his  last  10. 

3145.  But  at  any  rate  you  would  see  it,  would  you 
not,  in  the  competition  which  silver-using  countries 
carry  on  with  gold-using  countries  ? — Where  they 
produce  the  same  thing. 

3146.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about 
investments  in  silver-using  countries.  First,  with 
regard  to  tho  theory.  Investment  may  be  either  for 
a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  as  a  debenture,  or  for  undeter- 
mined profit,  as  a  railway  share,  a  factory,  or  a  tea 
plantation,  or  a  mine  ? — Certainly. 

3147.  Let  us  take  the  latter  first,  undeter- 
mined profit.  If  I  invest  1,000/.  in  a  tea  plantation, 
I  look  to  the  quantity  of  tea  produced,  the  cost  of 
production  and  transit,  and  the  real  price  of  tea,  that 
is  the  quantity  of  other  goods  against  which  it  will 
exchange,  as  my  source  of  profit  ? — Certainly. 

3148.  When  I  invest  my  1,000/.  tea  is  pro- 
duced and  sells  so  as  to  give  roe  for  a  chest  of  tea  of 
a  certain  size  1,000  rupees,  and  this,  converted  into 
gold,  at,  say,  2».  =  1  rupee,  gives  me  100/.  profit,  does 
it  not  ?— Certainly. 

3149.  Now  suppose  silver  to  fall  in  value,  say,  10 
per  cent.,  as  compared  both  with  gold  and  commodities, 
shall  I  not  get  1,100  rupees  for  the  same  chest  of  tea  ? 


— Yes,  if  silver  falls  10  per  cent,  in  purchasing  power, 
certainly. 

3150.  And  with  this  1,100  rupees,  shall  I  not  buy 
100/.  in  gold  as  before  ? — Yes,  the  fall  of  silver  being 
10  per  cent,  you  still  get  100/. 

3151.  Well,  now  let  us  take  the  ol  her  alternative, 
and  say  gold  lises  in  value  10  per  cent. ;  then  I  shall 
still  get  1,000  rnpeps  for  my  chest  of  tea,  and  this 
1,000  rupees  will  only  buy  90/.  in  gold  ?— Yes,  I  think 
that  is  right. 

3152.  But  will  not  this  90/.  be,  ex  hypothesi,  equal 
to  the  previous  100/.  ? — Yes,  ex  hypothesi. 

3153.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  only  loss  that  I 
suffer  from  alteration  in  exchange  is  such  loss  as  may 
be  incurred  before  prices  are  adjusted.  Otherwise  I 
am  exactly  in  the  same  position,  notwithstanding  any 
fall  in  exchange.  That  is  the  case  for  an  investment 
for  undetermined  profit  ? — I  think  so. 

3154.  Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  investments  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest.  The  fixed  rate  of  interest  may 
be  either  in  gold  or  in  silver.  First,  let  us  suppose  it 
to  be  in  gold.  I  invest  my  1,000/.  in  a  debenture  at 
10  per  cent.,  when  the  exchange  is,  say,  1  rupee  =:  2s. ; 
and  I  get  from  my  debtor  therefore  100/.,  for  which 
he  pays  1 ,000  rupees  ? — Yes. 

3155.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  silver  depreciates  10 
per  cent.,  that  there  is  a  superabundance  of  silver  ;  I 
still  get  my  100/.  interest  as  before,  but  my  debtor 
has  to  spend  1,100  rupees  to  buy  it.  On  the  hypo- 
thesis that  silver  has  fallen  relatively  to  commodities, 
including  the  commodities  he  produces,  will  not  silver 
prices  rise? — Yes,  if  the  fall  in  commodities  is  the 
same  as  the  fall  in  silver,  the  fall  as  between  silver 
and  commodities  is  the  same  as  the  fall  as  between 
silver  and  gold. 

3156.  For  the  same  goods  for  which  he  formerly 
received  1,000  rupees,  will  he  not  now  receive  1,100 
rupees,  and  with  this  he  will,  without  any  additional 
burden  to  himself,  p«vy  me  my  100/.  ? — Yes. 

3157.  Well,  now  let  us  suppof^  with  this  fixed  rate 
of  interest,  that  gold  rises  in  value  10  per  cent,  by 
reason  of  a  *carcity  of  gold? — Every  commodity  in 
the  same  proportion. 

3158.  In  this  case  tho  debtor  will  get  no  more 
silver  for  his  goods  than  before ;  it  will  still  be  1,000 
rupees,  but  he  will  have  to  pay  1,100  rupees  for  the 
100/.  in  gold  which  he  has  to  pay  me  ? — Yes. 

3159.  But  supposing  that  gold  rises  in  nominal 
value,  not  by  reason  of  the  scaroity  of  gold,  but  by 
reason  of  the  increased  production  at  reduced  cost  of 
the  articles  against  which  gold  is  exchanged,  including 
the  articles  which  my  debtor  produces.  In  that  case, 
if  he  has  to  pay  more  silver  to  buy  my  100/.  in  gold, 
he  will  have  more  commodities  to  sell,  and,  pro  tanto, 
be  has  no  additional  burden  to  bear,  though  I  am 
benefited  ? — That  .seems  to  involve  such  an  enormous 
number  of  considerations.  Treating  all  the  producers 
of  a  distinct  as  one  man,  and  eliminating  competition, 
what  happens  is,  that,  given  a  reduced  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  articles  exchanged  against  gold,  they  will 
be  cheaper  in  gold  price,  and  the  moro  they  are 
produced  the  cheaper  they  will  be,  and  the  more  the 
producer  has  to  give  away  to  provide  the  100/.,  or  the 
moro  he  has  to  give  away  to  buy  whatever  silver  may 
be  necessary  to  buy  that  gold.  It  is  assumed  that  his 
excess  of  production  will  exactly  compensate  him  for 
the  excess  which  be  has  to  deliver.  I  cannot  but 
think  this  particular  part  of  the  investigation  wholly 
useless,  except  as  a  kind  of  laboratory  experiment, 
because  it  depends  upon  two  wholly  unknown  factors : 
the  equality  in  time  and  quantity  of  the  fall  of  silver 
in  terms  of  gold  and  of  other  commodities. 

8160.  Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  investments  with 
fixed  interest  in  silver.  I  lend  1,000/.  for  a  fixed 
interest  of  1,000  rapees,  which,  at  2s.  the  rupee,  gives 
me  100/.  ?— Yes. 

3161.  Now  let  silver  fall  10  per  cent.  My  1,000 
rupees  will  now  only  buy  90/.,  and,  as  gold  remains 
constant,  I  lose  10/.,  whilst  my  debtor  is  not  affected  ? 
—Yes. 


Mr. 
H.  H.  Gibb*. 

25  Feb.  18b7. 
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jlff^  3162.  Now  let  gold  rise  10  per  cent,  in  value,  my 

U,  H.  Oibbt.    debtor  is  uaaffect^,  whilst  I  can  buy  only  90/.  witL 

— >  my  1,000  rupees.     But  that  90/.  will,  exhypotheti,  be 

35  Feb.  1887.    worth  as  much  as  100/.  before  ? — Supposing  prices  to 

~~~      be  adjusted.     As  matter  of  fact,  they  never  are. 

8163.  Consequently,  with  fixed  interest  there  are 
two  cases  in  which  contracts  are  affected.  If  the 
interest  is  paid  in  gold,  and  gold  rises  in  value  from 
its  own  scarcity,  silver  remaining  constant,  the  debtor 
has  to  pay  more.  If  the  interest  is  paid  in  silver,  and 
silver  falls,  gold  remaining  constant,  the  creditor 
receives  less  ? — ^That  is  really  a  summary  of  what  we 
have  said  before. 

3164.  Therefore,  on  the  whole,  looking  to  theory, 
and  supposing  prices  to  be  adjusted,  the  effect  of  a 
a  fall  in  silver  or  a  rise  in  gold,  on  gold  investments 
in  silver-using  countries  will  be  as  follows.'  Where 
the  investment  is  for  undetermined  profit,  it  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  fall  in  exchange,  whilst, 
if  it  is  for  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  the  fall  in 
exchange  will,  in  the  specific  cases  I  have  mentioned, 
injure  the  debtor  in  one  case  and  the  creditor  in 
another.  To  what  extent  does  your  experience  lead 
you  to  think  that  apprehensions  of  such  losses  have 
prevented  investments  ? — Certainly  they  do.  Of  my 
own  knowledge  I  can  tell  you  an  instance,  if  you 
like,  not  precisely  of  my  own  business,  but  one  where 
a  very  favourable  contract  was  offered  by  a  foreign 
country  for  the  carrying  out  of  an  important  work,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  venture  upon  it  because  of  the 
apprehension  of  the  fall  in  exchange. 

8165.  Was  that  an  investment  for  fixed  interest  to 
be  paid  in  silver  ? — Profit. 

3166.  Undetermined  profit? — Both,  because  there 
were  debentures  supposed.  That  does  not  matter, 
because  in  either  case  you  see  it  is  profit  as  regards 
the  operation  itself,  though  not  as  regards  the  person 
entering  on  it.  I  mean  as  regards  the  operation 
itself.  You  have  to  make  up  your  debentures  out 
of  the  profit  of  the  transaction.  The  payment  for 
work  done  was  very  handsome  payment,  but  the 
house  concerned  swd : — "  No,  we  do  not  dare.  Give 
"  us  a  sterling  contract,  and  we  are  quite  satisfied." 
"  No,  no,"  was  the  answer,  "  we  will  not  do  that ; 
"  we  give  yon  even  better  terms ;  bat  we  do  not  dare 
♦'  to  do  it." 

3167.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  Was  that  in  a  silver-using 
country  ? — Yes  ;  the  business  was  carried  on  in  some 
measure,  because  it  was  already  begun  and  in  pro- 
gress, and  the  Company  was  between  the  sword  and 
the  wall.  They  mast  either  risk  having  to  abandon 
at  much  loss,  or  go  on  litde  by  little ;  but  neither  did 
they  dare  to  carry  out  in  full  the  silver  contract,  nor 
did  the  authorities  dare  to  give  a  gold  one.  The 
company  went  on  bit  by  bit,  not  putting  new  money 
into  it,  but  investing  in  it  the  accruing  profits,  which 
they  could  not  bring  home  without  loss. 

3168.  But  they  would  not  commit  themselves  to  a 
larger  venture  ? — ^Yes ;  that  is  so.    I  cannot  say  of 

.  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  suppose  had  it  not  been  for 
the  difference  in  tiie  price  of  silver  there  ought  to 
have  been  very  large  additions  to  the  railway  network 
in  India,  but  who  will  dare  to  do  it  ?  The  Govern- 
ment indeed  dare  at  this  moment,  because  I  think 
the  Bothschilds  are  bringing  out  one  at  4  per  cent., 
but  how  few  new  railways  there  are,  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  the  present  state  of  things  !  The 
Ck>vemment  find  they  have  to  guarantee  some,  but  it 
is  for  political  reasons,  and  they  do  it,  loss  or  no  loss. 

31^.  Has  there  been  greater  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing investments  in  Indian  railways  since  the  fall 
in  silver  began  ? — ^I  do  not  know,  but  I  understand  it 
is  so. 

3170.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  There  is  a  Government 
guarantee  in  the  case  of  Indian  railways,  and  it  is 
always  in  gold,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  railway 
which  was  made  some  years  ago  by  a  private  company 
at  its  own  risk  ? — The  risk  there  is  on  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  China,  that  has  hitherto  not  had 
railways ;  bat  they  say  that  the  Chinese  are  willing 
to  have  railways  now,  but  where  will  you  find  the 


English  enterpriser  who.  will  put  his  money  into  China 
to  bie  paid  in  silver  ? 

3171.  {Mr.  Chamberlain,)  You  do  not  know,  as  a 
fact,  that  the  Chinese  are  willing  to  have  railways  ? — 
No.  But  if  it  were  so,  as  is  said,  I  say  no  English 
enterpriser  would  be  willmg  to  invest  millions  in  that 
country. 

8172.  Not  on  a  silver  basis;  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  they  could  not  have  done  it  on  a  gold 
basis  ? — There  would,  I  suppose,  have  been  no  difficulty 
then,  because  the  risk  would  be  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

3173.  That  would  not  matter  to  them,  because 
they  would  buy  everytliing  on  the  gold  basis.  As 
regards  a  new  contract,  it  does  not  matter  in  the 
least.  They  buy  their  iron,  and  every  part  of  their 
materials  for  the  line,  at  the  present  depreciated  price 
in  gold.  That  being  so,  it  does  not  matter  to  them  ? 
— Of  course,  if  it  is  equal,  and  not  varying  at  all. 
That  involves  a  question  of  future  fulfilment  of  con- 
tract. If  it  were  in  silver,  there  might  be  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  value  of  the  sUver  that  they 
would  receive.  If  they  are  to  be  paid  in  gold,  it  is 
dl  very  well ;  the  English  people  would  like  it  veiT 
well,  if  they  are  paid  in  gold,  bat  the  ultimate  risk 
of  providing  that  gold  would  rest  with  the  Chinese 
Government,  supposing  it  was  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. 

3174.  {Str  T.  Farrer.)  Have  there  not  been  con- 
siderable investments  in  India  in  tea  plantations  and 
otherwise  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  that  they  have  not  been 
very  happy  ones. 

3175.  They  would  not  be  affected  by  the  fall  in 
silver  ? — ^They  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  lowness 
of  wage. 

3176.  And  they  would  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
tea  that  they  produced,  and  not  upon  the  relation  of 
gold  to  silver,  would  they  not  ? — They  would  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  tea  produced,  and  upon  the 
appreciation  of  gold. 

3177.  They  would  have  the  advantage  that  you 
have  stated  that  belongs  to  silver-using  countries  ? — 
Of  course  they  would. 

3178.  Do  you  know  whether,  since  the  &11  in 
exchange,  that  is,  since  1870,  investments  in  silver- 
using  countries  have  been  less  frequent  than  before  ? 
— No,  I  cannot  say. 

3l7d.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  I  should  like  to  know  a 
little  more  about  your  experience  in  South  America. 
With  what  countries  ? — Chili  now ;  Peru  in  former 
times.  Formerly,  both  in  Peru  and  Chili,  now  in 
Chili.  Happily,  we  got  our  capital  out  of  the 
Peruvian  business  before  the  fall  took  place,  to  such 
an  extent,  at  least. 

3180.  Chili  is  a  sUver-using  country? — It  is  on  the 
basis  of  silver ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  paper  currency,  since 
the  war  with  Peru,  which  was  about  seven  years  ago. 

3181.  Since  then  it  has  been  a  depreciated  paper 
currency  ? — That  is  what  it  has  been.  It  would  have 
been  very  much  more  so,  only  the  result  <^  the  war 
was  the  taking  of  a  considerable  amount  of  territory 
and  population,  which  therefore  absorbed  a  great  deed 
of  the  paper  money. 

3182.  What  is  the  average  premium  onpi^er? — 
It  is  reckoned  in  the  number  of  pence  to  the  dollar. 
I  have  known  the  dollar,  I  think,  at  ^5d.  in  former 
times.  That  is  about  the  par  value  there.  It  is  now 
25(/.  or  26</.,  but  that  has  not  been  the  difference  that 
has  resulted  since  this  depreciation. 

3183.  That  makes  45  per  cent,  depreciation  ?^ Yes, 
but  that  has  not  taken  place  in  this  time,  yon  know. 

3184.  No,  but  that  is  the  fact  with  which  we  are 
starting  ? — Yes. 

3186.  Do  yon  think  that  the  reasoning  which 
applies  to  a  country  really  using  silver  is  api^oable 
in  the  same  terms  to  a  country  which  has  a  depreciated 
paper  nominally  resting  on  silver  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  ao. 
Not  precisely  the  same,  but  the  same  sort  of  reasoning 
wonld ;  and  you  must  bear  in  mind  tiiat  the  holders 
and  users  of  these  pt^er  dollars  have  always  in  midd 
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the  probabUity  and  the  possibility  of  the  redemption, 
and  of  a  return  to  specie  payments. 

3186.  You  are  a  producer  in  Chili  ? — ^Yes,  and  a 
merchant  also. 

3187.  You  employ  labour  there  to  extract  this 
nitrate  of  soda,  which  you  send  home  ? — ^Yes,  which 
we  perhaps  send  home,  or  we  sell  on  the  spot.  The 
proper  thing  for  a  manufacturer  to  do  is  not  to  send  it 
home  ;  he  makes  himself  a  merchant  if  he  does  that. 

318&.  Without  investigating  too  closely  the  method 
of  your  trade,  can  you  explain  to  us  how,  in  the 
course  of  your  trade,  you  have  made  those  gains  to 
which  you  have  referred  ? — Whereas  I  used  to  pay 
3s.  6d.,  we  will  say,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  for  the 
labour,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  sum  that  I  have  paid, 
because  I  do  not  manage  it  myself,  or  know  anything 
except  what  my  accounts  show  of  the  management, 
but  I  now  pay,  say,  2s.  Id.  for  the  cost  of  the  labour 
instead  of  3s.  6d.,  or  whatever  it  might  be ;  therefore 
I  have  less  to  deduct  from  the  gross  proceeds  when 
they  come  home,  so,  to  those  who  buy  from  me,  I  am' 
able  to  sell  at  a  price  that  wiU  enable  them  to  do  so 
profitably. 

3189.  You  are  paying  the  wages  of  the  people  who 
produce  this  in  a  currency  which  is  depreciated? — 
Which  is  depreciated,  and  yet  the  wages  are  the  same. 

3190.  And  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  fall 
in  the  commodity  which  you  produce  ? — And  there 
has  not  been  a  corresponding  fall,  that  is  exactly 
right.  When  I  say  there  has  not  been  a  corres- 
ponding fall,  you  know  the  fall  in  the  commodity 
varies  with  all  manner  of  things. 

3191.  There  may  be  a  fall  due  to  other  causes,  but 
there  has  not  been,  in  your  time,  a  corresponding 
fall  ? — A  corresponding  fall  from  the  t^preciation  of 
gold  ?  There  has  been  a  fall  from  the  appreciation  of 
gold,  but  not  a  corresponding  faU. 

3192.  Then  the  industry  of  Uiat  character  in  that 
country  has  become  unusually  profitable  ?  —  Yes,  I 
think  so.  The  statement  that  I  have  put  in  here 
[see  Appendix  X.]  from  my  partner  relates  to  wheat 
rather  than  to  nitrate  of  soda,  because  there  are 
peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  that  manufacture. 
It  is  a  kind  of  monopoly ;  though  it  is  not  a  monopoly 
of  mine,  it  is  a  monopoly,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  province 
of  Tarapacii. 

3193.  Our  argument  does  not  depend  on  what  the 
substance  is ;  the  economic  use  of  the  argument  is 
that  you  are  producing  something  there  through  the 
assistance  of  paid  labourers,  whom  you  pay  at 
nominally  the  same  rate  as  before,  but  practically 
at  a  much  reduced  rate,  and  that  product  which  you 
get  you  sell  without  any  corresponding  reduction  of 
the  rate  ? — ^Without  a  corresponding  reduction. 

3194.  And  thereby  you  get  great  gains.  Well,  if 
that  is  so  with  respect  to  your  trade,  is  it  not  a  strong 
indncement  to  anybody  to  embark  in  industrial  pro- 
duction in  a  country  like  that  ? — True,  but  then,  as  I 
told  yo%  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  ultimate  result 
lias  been  good  throughout.  The  loss  on  every  1/.  of 
capital  that  I  have  there  is  considerable. 

3195.  Possibly  to  you,  who  invested  your  capital 
some  time  ago,  but  to  a  person  going  in  now  and 
investing  capital  ? —  If  he  was  quite  confident  that 
there  would  be  no  further  redaction  in  silver,  or  no 
further  over-issue  of  notes,  of  course  he  would  not 
suffer,  but  it  is  the  apprehension  of  future  fall  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  dangerous  thing.  There  is 
plenty  of  loss  going  on  year  by  year  for  those  who 
have  invested  their  money  abroad,  but  there  is  for 
those  who  are  thinking  of  investing,  the  apprehensaon 
of  future  falL 

3196.  But  if  you  invested  in  that  way,  taking  the 
two  variations  separately,  that  of  depreciation  of  silver 
through  a  greater  quantity  of  the  metal,  and  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper,  not  taking  the  first  one  by 
itself ;  if  you  invested  now  in  that  country  iu  any 
ipdnstrial  undertaking,  would  not  the  price  at  which 
that  oould  be' realised  iu  future  vary  with  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver,  so  that  if  ailver  went  down  you 
would  got  a  greater  quantity  of  dollars  ?    Supposing 


you  took  out  1,000/.  and  bought  land,  or  a  mine,  or 
any  other  industrial  machinery  in  Chili  now,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  further  increase  of  silver,  silver  went 
down,  would  not  you  be  able  to  sell  what  yon  had 
bought  at  a  price  increased  so  as  to  compensate  that  ? 
— It  does  not  follow  that  one  should.  Against  the 
depreciation  of  our  capital  account  we  have  to  set  the 
presumable  increase  of  the  value  of  the  land  or  what- 
ever property  it  is  j  but  the  value  of  a  thing  is  what 
it  will  s<?ll  for.  It  will  not  actnally  sell  in  fact  for 
that.     The  things  do  not  move  in  the  same  plane. 

3197.  The  same  rapidity,  perhaps  ? — No,  they  do  not. 

3198.  Is  it  to  the  same  extent  or  the  same  rapidity  ? 
—Both. 

3199.  They  will,  perhaps,  ultimately  ?— They  will 
not  with  any  certainty,  as  we  know,  because  we  had 
necessarily  to  buy  a  good  deal  of  land  (the  substance 
is  found  in  the  earth,  as  yon  know),  and  we  have  no 
certainty  of  being  able  to  sell  if  we  would. 

3200.  You  are  not  certain  iibout  that,  that  they  will 
not  ultimately  come  to  the  same  ? — It  would  be  after 
my  time.     As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  will  not. 

3201.  Is  not  there  a  movement  already  in  respect 
to  the  price  of  land  ? — I  have  not  seen  it.  I  have 
not  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  know  there  are  some 
of  the  nitrate  grounds  that  we  should  be  very  willing 
to  part  with,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  time  when  we 
could  get  what  we  gave.  The  land  is  of  no  value  at 
all,  it  is  prairie  valiie  reallv  until  you  put  up  a  manu- 
factory. Well,  the  fear  of  having  to  invest  capital  in 
that  manufactory,  which  capital  may  have  to  return 
afterwards  at  a  lower  gold  price,  deters  people. 

3202.  You  have  to  buy  land  from  time  to  time  ? 
— ^We  have  had  to.  We  are  not  doing  it  any  more. 
We  have  not  had  to  do  so  lately  except  4mall  pieces 
where,  here  and  there,  there  has  been  a  dispute  as  to 
boundaries,  whether  a  certain  piece  belongs  to  us  or 
not ;  then  one  may  have  to  buy  it.  These  purchases 
are  not  of  any  moment. 

3203.  Do  you  find  any  variation  in  the  scale  of 
price  in  these  little  lots  that  you  buy  ? — No. 

3204.  They  are  not  important  enough  ? — ^I  do  not 
think  they  are  important  enough ;  and,  besides,  in  those 
countries  you  have  got  to  give  what  the  man  can  ask 
for  it  sometimes :  sometimes  the  man  has  to  take 
what  you  will  give  him  for  it. 

3205.  Now  you  said,  with  respect  to  your  nitrate  of 
soda,  that  it  is  a  bit  of  a  monopoly  ? — A  monopoly  of 
the  province,  you  may  say  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
Chili.  Well,  the  effect  or  this  stimulus  given  to  that 
pix>duction  is  that  a  multitude  of  producers  turn  up. 
It  is  a  monopoly  in  this  way,  because  from  time  to 
time  we  agree  amongst  ourselves.  There  is  a  nitrate 
committee  there,  of  the  salitreros  as  they  are  called,  and 
they  agree  how  much  they  will  produce.  They  now 
produce  10,000,000  qnintab,  and  formerly  they  used 
to  produce  7,000,000.  Of  course  there  is  this  great 
difference,  that  this  committee  of  salitreros  is  not  able 
to  a  nicety  to  control  all  the  people.  Some  of  them  are 
always  trying  to  break  through  the  bounds  that  have 
been  set  to  them.  Thus,  therefore,  a  larger  amount  of 
the  commodity  is  produced  than  ought  to  be  produced, 
but  whereas  I  remember  some  years  ago  we  said  we 
should  be  satisfied  to  go  on  with  the  business  if  it  was 
confined  to  6,000,000,  now  we  should  be  perfectly 
contented  if  it  were  confined  to  8,000,000,  and  we  see 
no  great  danger  if  there  were  10,000,000  quintals 
produced,  and  the  reason  of  that  is  that  the  demand 
has  so  greatly  increased  in  France  and  Oermany  for 
sugar  making. 

3206.  Apart  from  this  syndic  or  ring,  you  would 
suppose  that,  since  people  are  able  to  produce  at  no 
considerable  increase  of  cost,  wages  remaining  ^the 
same,  and  are  able  to  sell  at  relatively  a  much  greater 
price,  there  would  be  a  competition  between  the  pro- 
ducers, bringing  down  the  price  to  something  like  the 
old  level  ? — Yes,  and  that  would  be  immediately  the 
effect.  Supposing  the  combination  is  broken  down  the 
immediate  e^t  would  be  that  the  price  would  fall  con- 
siderably, and  that  the  smaller  producers  will  be  wiped 
out.    They  will  cease  to  exist  after  a  time.    They  will 
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i/*^...      not  dare  to  exist,  because  the  larger  producers,  which 
H.  H.  Gtbbt.    j^^^^  greater  facilities  for  carrying  down  the  nitrate  to 
25  Feb.  1887.    the  coast,  will  be  able  to  go  on  while  those  who  are 
'  at  a  distance  will  not. 

3207.  Therefore  your  experience  as  a  producer  in 
Chili  would  not  justify  an  expectation  of  a  corre- 
sponding experience  among  the  pi-oduoers  of  wheat  in 
the  Punjaub  ?— No,  reasoning  merely  from  analogy,  I 
should  say  that  it  would  not;  but  my  reasoning,  which 
you  will  see  in  this  paper  that  I  put  in,  as  regards 
wheat  in  Chili  is  exactly  the  same  as  wheat  in  the 
Punjaub,  because  there  there  can  be  no  combination 
at  all. 

3208.  Is  wheat  exported  much  from  Chili  ? — Yes, 
I  do  not  know  how  much,  but  it  is.  It  is  one  of  the 
regular  exports,  wheat,  copper,  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

3209.  Has  the  export  been  increased  since  the  de- 
preciation of  silver  ? — Yes,  and  would  stop  instantly 
if  the  exchange  went  up  sufficiently. 

3210.  It  has  gone  on  increasing  since  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver  ? — It  has  gone  on  increasing.  I  have 
only  told  you  what  I  have  been  told.  My  partner 
says  that  if  the  exchange  would  rise  to  36</.  or  40rf., 
or  thereabouts,  there  would  not  be  a  single  quarter  of 
wheat  produced  for  export. 

3211.  Would  that  be  because  the  merchant  would 
lose  his  profit  ? — Because  the  grower  would  lose  his 
profit.  The  wheat-grower  would  have  to  pay  his 
wages  in  dollars  that  were  worth  ZQd.,  instead  of  in 
dollars  that  were  worth  2&d. 

3212.  I  should  hare  thought  the  person  earning  the 
wages — the  farmer — the  person  who  works  only 
through  hired  labour  ? — I  should  say  what  they  call 
the  hacendados,  the  landowners.  The  landowner  is  the 
man  who  immediately  begins  to  cry  out  if  the  Govern- 
ment begin  to  talk  of  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments.    He  says,  "  I  shall  be  a  sufferer ;  do  not  do  it." 

3213.  {Mr,  Chamberlain.)  Do  I  gather  from  your 
evidence  that,  in  your  opinion,  this  state  of  things,  this 
constant  variation  between  the  price  of  the  two  metals, 
has  inured  to  the  advantage  of  the  wage-earners,  that  is 
to  say,  that  in  countries  where  gold  is  appreciated  the 
wage-earners  are  better  off,  because  they  get  the  same 
amount  of  wages,  and  the  wages  are  worth  morn, 
whereas  in  silver  countries  they  get  the  same  wages, 
but  then  the  necessaries  which  they  buy  with  those 
wages  have  not  increased  in  price  as  compared  with 
silver  ? — They  get  the  same  wages. 

3214.  They  get  the  same  wages  in  «lver,  and  what 
they  have  to  buy  with  silver  is  the  same? — They 
remain  where  they  were;  and  I  think  I  may  add  that 
I  suppose  this  to  be  the  difference,  that  in  a  country 
of  more  restricted  trade  and  with  less  facility  of  com- 
munication, where  the  wage-earners  are  less  indepen- 
dent of  the  wage-payers,  the  difference  of  the  value  of 
that  in  which  they  are  paid  takes  a  longer  time  to  get 
to  them  than  it  does  in  a  country  differently  con- 
ditioned ;  consequently  there  is  hardly  any  ifall  in 
wages  in  Chili,  whereas  here  in  England,  as  we 
learned  on  the  Commission  on  the  Depression  of 
Trade,  the  rate  of  wages  keeps  up  but  the  wage- 
earners  are  fewer,  that  is,  the  wage  fund  is  diminished. 

3215.  Then  I  think  I  understand  that  you  consider 
the  great  evil  of  the  state  of  things  is  the  nncertainty 
which  affects  all  transactions  ? — Tliat  is  so. 

3216.  Weil,  is  the  uncertainty  caused  by  the  varia- 
tion in  the  metals  greater  than  the  uncertainty  which 
exists  from  other  causes? — No  ;  but  the  uncertainty 
which  exists  from  other  causes  is  constant  uncertainty, 
if  I  may  use  the  phrase.  It  is  constant ;  it  would 
have  been  the  same  whether  or  not  the  currency  had 
been  depreciated. 

3217.  You  say  that  this  uncertMnty  interferes  with 
investments  in  silver-using  countries  ? — Ye?,  because 
there  is  an  additional  danger  to  them  that  there  was 
not  before.  Before,  there  was  always  the  danger  of 
the  balance  of  trade  being  unfavourable,  and  your 
remittance  coming  back  with  a  considerable  deduction 
from  your  original  cost.  Now,  there  is  this  additional 
nneeitainty. 

3218.  The  obiection  to  investment  arises  from  the 


apprehension  that  there  may  be  a  further  fall  ? — Yes, 
I  should  say  that  is  so  ;  and,  further,  the  depression 
in  the  minds,  the  mental  feeling  in  the  matter  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  makes  people  indisposed.  A 
man  who  has  been  suffering,  who  has  been  losing  year 
by  year,  feels  less  disposed  to  go  on. 

8219.  Can  you  name  any  investment  for  capital  in 
which  there  is  not  an  apprehension  of  a  possible  fall  ? — 
No ;  but  I  find,  in  many  cases  at  least,  that  if  a  possible 
fall  has  been  turned  into  an  actual  fall  for  a  series  of 
years,  one  feels  less  disposed  to  go  on  in  that  country. 

3220.  And  is  the  argument  for  making  anything 
like  a  fixed  relation  between  the  two  metals  stronger 
than  an  argiiraent  for  making  a  fixed  relation  between, 
say,  iron  and  gold,  or  cotton  and  gold  ? — Yes  ;  very 
much  stronger,  the  thing  is  absolutely  and  wholly 
different ;  the  latter  is  impossible,  the  former  is  not 
only  possible,  but  has  been  done  for  70  years. 

3221.  {Mr  Birch.)  Do  you  attribute  the  fall  in 
prices,  to  any  very  important  extent,  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold? — Yes,  I  do ;  to  what  I  have  called  before 
specific  appreciation  of  gold ;  thongb  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say  to  what  extent ;  only  that  is  my  impression. 

3222.  And,  to  some  extent,  iirom  the  competition 
from  silver-using  countries  ? — Yes. 

3223.  Yon  have  spoken  of  the  great  inconvenience 
of  uncertainty  in  exchange  ? — Yes. 

3224.  The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  silver- 
using  countries  is  naturally  influenced  by  the  exchange 
ruling  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  those 
countries  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

322<5.  But  several  of  the  so-called  silver-using 
countries  have  a  paper  currency,  based,  it  is  true,  on 
silver  ;  but  often,  as  in  the  case  of  Russia  and  several 
South  American  States,  at  a  heavy  discount  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

3226.  This  depreciation  of  currency  in  respect  to 
the  standard  of  value  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  merchant  trading  with  these  countries,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  has  to  take  into  his  calculations  the 
variations  in  the  price  of  the  standard  silver  ? — I  say 
he,  no  doubt,  has  to  take  it  in  the  same  way,  but  not 
in  the  same  degree,  because  the  printing-press  mine 
is  much  more  easily  worked  than  tiie  other  mine.  In 
the  case  of  paper-using  countries,  there  are  possibilities 
of  further  danger  of  a  differeut  kind,  as  you  know. 

3227-8.  And  therefore  I  say  that  the  variations  in 
the  value  of  the  paper  currency  are  more  frequent  and 
often  more  important  than  any  variation  which  has 
hitherto  taken  place  in  the  value  of  silver  as  compared 
with  gold  ? — They  are  often  more  important,  if  not 
more  frequent ;  for  example,  as  I  said  just  now,  I  have 
known  the  dollar  A6d.  in  Peru,  and  it  is  now  2d., 
and  the  same  with  Buenos  Ayres,  I  1>elieve.  Bnf 
those  fluctuations  are  absolutely  irremediable  by  us ; 
those  caused  by. law  can  be  remedied  by  law. 

3229.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  from  some 
information  which  you  got  the  other  day,  an  Indian 
bank  charged  2  to  2^  per  cent,  profit  for  selling 
exchange  forward.  Can  you  tell  us  if  the  sune  charge 
would  be  made  for  purchasing  forward,  because  if  so 
they  must  have  very  good  business  ? — ^It  might  be 
very  good.     It  would  depend  upon  the  risk. 

3230.  That  would  be  4  per  cent,  on  the  transaction  ? 
— ^Ponr  per  cent,  by  way  of  insurance ;  this  is  merely 
information  from  others.  It  is  not  a  part  of  my  own 
business. 

3231.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  think  your  evidence  was 
to  the  effect  that,  the  exchange  being  now  at  such  and 
such  a  rate,  the  banks  said  they  would  buy  a  bill  in 
June  next  fonnrard  for  a  certain  lower  rate  ? — Yes. 

3232.  The  whole  difference  would  not  be  profit  to 
the  bank  if  the  exchange  should  happen  to  fall, 
between  this  and  June  ? — Exactly. 

3233.  {Mr.  Birch.)  They  would  make  the  two 
operations.  They  would  buy  and  they  would  sell. 
I  might  be  buying  and  you  might  be  selling,  and  I 
want  to  know  if  they  would  charge  me  2  per  cent, 
for  this  risk  which  you  hare  referred  to,  and  2  per 
cent,  for  yours  ? — I  do  not  suppose  it  is  so.  This  is 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  case.    A  merchant  is 
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shipping  to  Calcutta,  and  wishes  to  secure  his  exchange 
four  months  forwaror.  The  exchange  of  a  few  days 
back  was  Is.  5^d.  The  Bank  in  ordinary  times  would 
charge  -^d. ;  so  that  his  exchange  would  have  been 
1«.  5ys^-'  ^^^  now,  the  exchange  being  Is.  5^d.,  the 
bank  will  quote  no  rate  forward,  the  uncertainty  is 
too  great.  The  bank  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
making  the  supposed  double  operation. 

3234.  From  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the 
benefit  to  arise  to  the  agriculturist  could  only  come 
from  a  suspension  of  production  in  silver-using 
countries,  throwing  the  demand  upon  this  country  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

3235.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  Indian  wheat,  as  I 
suppose,  and  the  Chili  wheat,  interferes  with  the  agri- 
culturist here  ? — Of  course  it  does. 

3236.  Sir  James  Caird  said,  in  his  statement  before 
the  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade,  quoting 
a  friend  who  he  stated  had  had  great  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  state  of  matters  in  America :  "  In 
"  America  they  now  produce  as  much  in  six  months 
"  as  they  can  consume  in  twelve,  the  consequence  of 
"  which  is  that  there  is  a  superfluity  of  everything, 
"  and  that  diminishes  the  price  of  everything  "  ? — Of 
coarse  I  have  never  said,  I  do  not  suppose  anybody 
has  said,  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  or  the  appre- 
ciation of  gold  is  the  only  offender ;  there  are  other 
causes. 

3237.  They  contributed  very  largely  to  the  fall  ? — 
Other  causes  there  must  be.  I  suppose  that  is  rather 
a  hyperbolical  statement  of  Sir  James  Caird's  when  he 
speaks  in  that  way.  I  do  not  know  what  the  real  facts 
are  about  that.  That  might  be  judged  by  the  amount 
of  imports  of  bread  stuffs  from  America. 

3238. 1  do  not  quite  clearly  understand  what  you  said 


in  reply  to  a  question  that  was  put  as  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  low  prices ;  who  suffers,  the  labourer  does  not 
stffier? — The  labourer  will  suffer,  the  fall  of  price 
seems  to  be  coming  down  to  labour.  The  tendency  is 
there,  and  there  are  fewer  labourers  employed  in  agri- 
cnltiu*e,  the  very  thing  you  are  speaking  of.  Land 
is  being  gradually  turned  from  arable  to  pasture,  and 
for  every  200  acres  of  land  you  turn  from  arable  to 
pasture,  you  turn  six  men  out  of  employ.  What  we 
were  told  at  the  Depression  of  Trade  Commission 
was  that  wages  were  fidling  in  a  great  many  places. 

3239.  I  saw  a  report  the  other  day  that  the  Ever- 
sham  market  gardeners  complained  that  tons  of  the 
fruit  grown  last  year  was  unsold  and  allowed  to  rot. 
Would  you  attribute  this  to  depreciation  of  fruit  or  to 
an  appreciation  of  gold  ? — I  do  not  know  what  was 
the  cause,  but  I  have  no  doubt  there  must  have  been 
facility  of  getting  fruit  from  France. 

3240.  That  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
currency  ? — It  may  or  may  not,  of  course,  if  the  price 
of  gold  was  high,  the  price  of  ftuit  would  be  low. 

3241.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  You  said  that  the  merchant 
could,  by  paying  something,  in  many  cases  cover  his 
risk  by  dealing  with  a  bank  buying  or  selling  forward  ? 
—Yes. 

3242.  And  if  the  merchant  had  two  transactions  at 
the  same  time,  buying  and  selling,  he  could  balance 
the  one  against  the  other  ? — I  suppose  he  could. 

3243.  And  if  he  abandoned  the  use  of  money  alto- 
gether, and  had  recourse  to  simple  barter,  he  would 
be  free  from  risk  caused  by  fluctuations  in  exchange  ? 
—Yes. 

3244.  You  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  trade 
should  be  reduced  to  barter  if  it  can  be  avoided  ? — 
Certainly  not. 


Mr. 
H.  H.  Gibb.1. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Monday,  28th  February. 


Fourteenth  Day. 


Monday,  28th  February  1887. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  HoU.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Barbour,  C.S.I. 

Mb.  J.  W.  Birch. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P. 

Mb.  L.  L.  Cohen,  M.P. 


Mr.  L.  Coortney,  M.P. 
Sib  T.  H.  Farrer,  Bart. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Frbjiantle,  C.B. 

Mr.   W.  H.   HOITLDSWOBTH,  M.P. 

Mb.  Geo.  H.  Mubbat,  Secretary. 


Mr.  A.  D.  Pbovand,  M.P.,  was  called  and  examined. 


3245.  (The  Chairman.)  You  are  a  merchant,  are 
you  not,  connected  with  the  trade  with  China  and 
Japan  ? — ^Yes. 

3246.  Are  you  an  exporter  from  this  country,  or  an 
importer  ? — I  am  an  exporter  from  this  country. 

3247.  You  are  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  import 
trade  from  China? — I  have  not  been  so  for  about  13 
years. 

3248.  But  you  have  been  an  exporter  for  how 
long  ?— Since  1865. 

3249.  So  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  trade,  as  the  trade  was  carried  on  before, 
as  well  as  after,  the  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of 
silver  and  gold  ? — Yes. 

3250.  That  alteration  first  began  to  make  itself 
senably  felt  in  the  year  1874  ?— Yes,  about  1874. 

3251.  Could  you  explain  to  the  Commission  what 
differences  were  introduced  into  the  method  of  carry- 
ing on  the  trade  in  consequence  of  the  fluctuations 
which  began  at  that  date? — The  difference  was  in 
financing.    Before  the  fall  in  silver  all  goods  exported 
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to  China  or  Japan  were  drawn  for  in  this  country, 
and  the  bills  were  renewed  until  the  proceeds  of  the 
goods  came  back.  Until  1874  exchange  fluctuations 
were  small,  and  they  could  to  some  extent  be  calculated 
upon.  The  active  season  for  the  shipment  of  produce 
from  China  and  Japan  ia  from  June  to  September, 
and  the  rates  of  exchange  at  all  the  ports  in  those 
countries  averaged  higher  during  those  months  than 
they  did  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Trade  was  there- 
fore not  in  any  way  hampered  by  unforeseen  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange. 

3252.  Will  you  explain  in  rather  more  detail  pre- 
cisely how  the  operation  was  carried  on  ? — I  may  say 
at  once,  to  save  trouble,  that  the  same  exchange  con- 
ditions apply  to  all  the  ports  in  China  and  Ja]ian 
with  this  difference,  that  in  selling  bills  in  this  country 
the  rate  would  be  relatively  rather  higher  for  drafts 
on  the  principal  ports.  The  bank  might  make  a  rather 
lower  rate  to  the  outside  ports. 

3253.  Now,  suppose  that  in  the  year  1873,  before 
the  fall  in  silver  began,  you  sent  out  a  shipment  of 
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cottoa  goods  to  Shanghtu  ? — ^I  bought  an  invoice  of 
cotton  goods  in  Manchester,  and  shipped  it  off.  I 
drew  on  London  for  the  amonnt  of  that  invoice  at  six 
months,  and  if  the  proceeds  had  not  returned  from 
China  within  the  six  months,  I  had  the  bill  renewed 
for,  say,  three  months.  By  that  time  the  proceeds  of 
these  goods  would  be  back  again  in  my  possession. 

3254.  In  what  form  ? — In  a  sterling  bill.  The  con- 
signee of  my  cotton  goods  would  sell  them  for  taels 
(if  in  Shanghai),  deliver  the  goods,  get  paid  his  taels, 
and  go  to  the  ofSce  of  an  Eastern  bank  in  Shanghai, 
say  the  Oriental  or  any  bank,  and  buy  a  di-afi  on 
London,  which  he  would  remit  to  me. 

3255.  {Mr.  Franantle.)  What  is  the  par  value  of  a 
tael  ? — It  has  no  par  value ;  it  is  a  certain  weight  of 
silver  (there  are  no  coins),  and  this  weight  is  not  the 
same  at  all  the  ports  in  China.  Its  equivalent  in 
sterling  would  be  its  market  value  per  ounce  as  silver 
at  the  time  being. 

3256.  Your  consignee  would  sell  the  goods  ? — He 
wonld  sell  the  goods,  receive  payment  in  taels  of  silver, 
go  to  the  bank,  and  buy  a  draft  in  sterling  on  London, 
which  he  would  remit  to  me.  With  the  proceeds  of 
that  bill,  when  I  received  it  in  London,  I  would  retire 
the  original  acceptance,  and  the  transaction  would  be 
at  an  end. 

3257.  And  if  that  bill  did  not  come  within  the  six 
months  which  the  original  bill  was  to  run  ? — I  renewed 
the  bill  in  this  country  for  three  months.  If  it  did 
not  come  in  nine  months  I  renewed  it  again  for 
a  further  three  months. 

3258.  (Mr.  Birch.)  But  then  you  were  trading  with 
other  people's  capital? — I  am  describing  how  19 
invoices  out  of  20  were  treated.  Even  the  richest 
houses  in  Manchester  would  not  use  their  own  money. 
They  would  draw  on  London  and  discount  the  bill  in 
the  open  market. 

3259.  And  then  renew  again  ? — And  renew  again. 
A  very  wealthy  house  would  sometimes  not  renew. 
This  does  not  apply  specially  to  the  China  trade,  what 
I  am  speaking  of  just  now  relates  to  all  foreign  trade 
in  respect  of  which  bills  are  drawn  and  discounted  in 
this  country.  Some  houses  will  not  accept  I'enewals. 
They  will  accept  once,  but  they  will  not  renew.  They 
will  take  a  bill  up  at  maturity,  and  remain  out  of 
their  money  until  the  proceeds  come  back. 

3260.  (The  Chairman.)  That  being  the  general 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  business  was  con- 
ducted before  1874  would  you  now  come  to  the 
method  in  which  business  is  conducted  now  ? — Well, 
the  position  we  have  arrived  at  at  the  present  moment 
has  been  gradual.  For  some  time  after  1874  there 
was  'only  a  certain  number  of  merchants  who  had 
become  frightened  about  exchange.  It  was  in  1876 
that  tbe  great  alteration  in  the  method  of  financing 
shipments  was  made,  and  then  a  large  number  of 
those  who  traded  to  the  East  instead  of  drawing 
on  London  became  so  frightened  about  the  fall  in 
silver  that  they  drew  on  Shanghai  in  taels,  or  on  Hong 
Kong  or  on  Japan  in  dollai-s,  as  the  case  might  be. 
The  shipper  would  draw  a  bill  on  Shanghai  at  60  days, 
which  a  bank  in  London  would  buy  at  a  rate  of 
exchange  they  (the  banks)  fixed  themselves,  and  this 
saved  him  from  any  further  risk  of  a  fall  in  the 
exchange. 

3261.  It  transferred  the  risk  to  the  bank? — It 
transferred  the  risk  to  the  bank  of  a  fall  in  exchange. 

3262.  (Mr.  Birch.)  But  on  the  renewal  ?— There 
could  be  no  renewal  of  such  a  draft  in  this  country, 
because  this  draft  went  out  of  the  country.  It  was 
drawn  on  the  consignee  in  Shanghai  against  the  goods, 
and  in  19  cases  out  of  20  the  bill  of  lading  and  the 
policy  of  insurance  would  be  attached  to  the  draft 
when  it  was  handed  into  the  ofBce  of  the  bank  here  in 
London. 

3263.  ( The  Chairman.)  Then  an  exporting  mer- 
chant in  England  before  1874  used  to  draw  upon  his 
own  credit  ? — He  used  to  draw  it  might  be  on  a  bank 
in  London  or  elsewhere,  or  on  a  firm,  in  which  case 
he  wonld  pay  a  commission  to  them  for  accepting  his 


draft,  or  it  might  be  on  a  house  that  was  doing  the 
business  with  him  on  joint  account. 

3264.  But  now  he  draws  on  the  consignee  to  whom 
he  sends  out  a  shipment  ? — To  a  large  extent  There 
are  still  some  merchants  who  draw  in  Manchester  on 
London.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  it  is  done. 
He  may  draw  on  London  and  run  his  risk  of  the 
exchange,  waiting  till  the  proceeds  came  home. 

3265.  That  is  a  method  which  has  been  given  up  ? 
— To  a  large  extent.  The  other  way  is  often  done. 
He  draws  on  Loudon  for  the  sake  of  getting  cheap 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  telegraphs  to  his  corre- 
spondent in  Shanghai  to  buy  forward  as  much  ex- 
change in  sterling  as  the  proceeds  of  the  goods  wUl 
amount  to,  thus  ensuring  himself  a  certain  return  for  the 
goods  when  the  proceeds  come  home.  This  is  done  to 
an  enormous  extent  with  India,  but  to  a  smaller  extent 
with  Cihina,  on  account  of  difficulties  which  I  will 
by-and-by  point  out. 

3266.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Commission  in  what 
way  the  new  system  compares  unfavourably  with  the 
old  system,  as  far  as  the  exporting  merchant  is  con- 
cerned ? — In  exporting  to  China  we  suffer  far  more 
on  account  of  the  fluctuations  in  silver  than  those  do 
who  trade  with  India.  One  reason  is  the  fact  that 
the  India  Council  being  the  principal  sellers  of  bills 
on  India,  practically  enables  them  to  control  the 
market  rate  of  exchange.  1  think  we  should  clearly 
understand  this,  because,  as  I  will  show  yon  after- 
wards, our  way  of  doing  business  with  China  makes 
the  rates  we  can  obtain  from  Eastern  banks  for  our 
bilb  on  that  country  far  les.s  favourable  than  the  rates 
of  exchange  obtainable  by  merchants  shipping  to 
India  for  their  bills. 

3267-9.  I  understand  what  you  are  coming  to, 
but  I  first  want  to  understand  how  the  fact  that 
the  India  Council  are  the  great  sellers  of  bills,  and 
that  they,  therefore,  control  the'  rate,  is  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  India  merchant?— The  India  Council 
sell  annually  about  14  millions  sterling  of  drafts  and 
telegraphic  transfers,  which  are  payable  in  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  and  Madras.  They  are,  therefore,  the  largest 
sellers  of  exchange,  and  practically  control  the  rate. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  you  can  remit  to  India. 
You  can  buy  silver  and  send  it  out  there,  or  you  may  buy 
.telegraphic  transfers  or  bills  from  the  India  Council, 
which  are  collectable  out  there.  They  sell  14  millions 
sterling  annually  of  these  bills.  The  only  competition 
the  India  Council  have  in  selling  their  bills  is  with 
silver,  and  there  are  only  a  few  millions  of  silver  sold  ia 
London  every  year.  The  whole  of  the  export  from 
Europe  to  the  East  last  year  was  between  six  and 
seven  millions,  and  of  this  the  sales  in  London  were 
probably  not  one  third.  Another  reason-is  that  those 
14  millions  of  Council  bills  are  sold  by  open  tender. 

3270.  Then  is  the  advantage  which  the  India  mer- 
chant obtains  from  this  system  entirely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  India  Council  flood  the  market  with  bills, 
and  drive  the  price  of  bills  down  ? — No,  the  effect  is 
to  enable  Eastern  banks  to  provide  themselves  readily 
with  cover  for  business  already  done  or  to  be  done  in 
India.  The  advantage  to  the  India  merchant  is  that 
the  India  Council,  by  their  large,  open  and  regular 
sales  of  Council  bills,  really  stand  over  the  banks,  so 
to  speak ;  the  result  is  keen  competition  between  the 
banks  who  are  willing — indeed,  I  may  say  compelled 
— ^to  buy  merchants'  drafts,  and  sell  their  own  on 
India  or  on  London  at  close  rates. 

3271.  Is  there  any  other  reason  ?  —  Then  India 
has  several  shipping  seasons  during  the  year 
succeeding  each  oUier,  namely,  for  seeds,  cotton, 
indigo,  wheat,  rice,  &c.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
large  export  business  doing  from  India  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  and  most  of  those  exports 
can  be,  and  are,  sold  "  forward,"  such  as  cotton, 
seeds,  rice  and  wheat.  Few  shipments  of  these  arti- 
des  are  made  on  speculation,  that  is,  shipments  that 
arc  not  sold  until  after  their  arrival  in  this  country,  ' 
The  usual  way  of  doing  this  export  business  is  to  take 
the  price  at  the  shipping  port,  the  rate  of  exchauge 
for  drafts  on  London,  and  to  offer  the  produce  by- 
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tel^nun,  at  a  laid  down  sterling  price.  If  a  sale  be 
effected  on  this  side,  the  offer  is  accepted,  and  the 
merchant  in  India  bnys  the  produce  and  fixes  the 
exchange.  The  transaction  is  then  complete,  and 
much  business  is  done  in  India  in  this  way  for  future 
periods  of  two,  three,  four,  five  or  six  months,  and 
sometimes  even  longer. 

3272.  I  thought  you  explained  to  the  Commission 
that  sales  of  precisely  a  similar  kind  were  done  with 
Shanghai  ? — No,  nothing  like  this  at  all. 

3273.  Do  they  differ  in  quantity  or  in  time  ? — ^There 
is  no  forward  business  with  Shanghai,  or  very  little. 
As  the  produce  business  from  India  enables  the  banks 
to  buy  bills  on  London  "  forward,"  they  in  turn  sell 
their  own  bills  on  London  "forward,"  chiefly  as 
remittances  for  proceeds  of  imports  sold  in  India. 
They  thus  obtain  "cover"  transactions,  and  as  tlie 
sale  on  India  by  the  India  Council  of  14  millions  per 
annum  to  a  large  extent  controls  the  rate  of  exchange, 
ootup^ition  is  created  between  the  banks,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  in  a  free  market,  the  Indian 
banks  cannot  obtain  a  rate  of  exchange  that  will  cost 
the  merchant  more  than,  say.  6  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  the  use  of  their  money  on  a  draft  sold  to  a  bank 
in  London  against  a  shipment  of  manufactured  goods 
to  India.  That  explains  how  the  "  forward  "  business 
is  done  with  India.  All  the  before-mentioned  con- 
ditions are  wanting  in  the  trade  with  China  and 
Japan.  There  is  nothing  similar  to  India  Council 
bills  sold  on  these  countries,  and  China  and  Japan 
have  only  two  principal  exports,  tea  and  silk,  most  of 
which  is  shipped  between  June  and  September,  and 
tea  cannot  be  sold  "  forward,"  but  only  after  it  has 
arrived  and  been  sampled.  The  banks  are,  therefore, 
unable  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  to  obtain 
"  cover  "  business  in  China  and  Japan  as  tliey  do  in 
the  trade  with  India,  and  on  this  account  they  will  not 
bay  drafts  on  China  and  Japan  against  shipments, 
except  at  rates  which  cost  the  merchant  about  12 
per  cent,  for  the  use  of  -  the  bank's  money  while  the 
draft  is  running,  and  he  must  either  pay  this  to  the 
bank  to  be  relieved  of  the  risk  of  a  fall  in  exchange, 
or  wait  the  return  of  his  proceeds,  meanwhile  taking 
the  risk  himself. 

3274.  What  that  comes  to  is  that  the  Indian  trade 
can  be  done  on  cheaper  terms,  because  there  is  an 
export  transaction  corresponding  to  every  import  trans- 
action ? — Yes. 

3275.  But  the  China  trade  cannot  be  done  on  such 
terms,  because  there  is  not  an  import  transaction  cor- 
responding to  every  export  transaction;  that  is  a 
anmmary  of  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  summary  of  it. 

3276.  The  only  part  that  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  is 
what  connexion  there  is  with  the  fact  that  the  India 
Council  are  the  great  sellers  of  bills  ? — If  the  India 
Council  did  not  do  that,  and  "  cover  "  business  was 
not  obtunable  as  I  have  described  it,  then  the  banks 
would  make  the  rate  on  India  as  on  China,  but  they 
do  not  make  the  rate  on  India ;  the  rate  is  forced  on 
them  by  the  India  Council,  or,  rather,  it  is  a  rate 
settled  by  such  open  competition  that  they  cannot 
make  a  different  nite  of  their  own.  A  merchant  can 
buy  an  India  Council  bill  as  well  as  a  bank.  Any 
person  may  buy  it.  To  give  an  illustration,  if  I,  an 
importer  of  produce  from  India,  cannot  get  what  I 
think  is  a  fair  rate  in  India  for  my  produce  bill  from 
the  bank,  I  can  buy  an  India  Council  bill  or  tele- 
graphic transfer  here,  wire  it  out,  and  pay  for  my 
produce  with  it. 

3277.  {Mr.  Birch.)  And  the  14  millions  of  Council 
bills  in  England  are  very  much  used  ? — They  ai'e  sold 
by  the  India  Council  and  bought  chiefly  by  the 
Eastern  banks  in  the  way  I  have  described,  and  practi- 
cally control  the  rates  of  exchange  with  India.  Here 
is  an  illustration.  Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  a 
merchant  exporting  a  cargo  of  produce  from  India. 
He  buys  his  cargo,  say,  in  Calcutta,  and  draws  against 
it  in  sterling  on  London.  Well,  iJf  the  banks  wanted 
to  "squeeze"  him  (that  does  not  mean  anything 
dishonest ;  it  merely  means  getting  a  high  rate),  tliat 
intention  would  be  very  easily  defeated.    The  mer- 
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chant  would  telegraph  to  London  that  he  conld  not      Ur.  A.  D. 

sell  a  bill  except  at  such  and  such  a  price,  and  his  P^^o^i  M.V. 

correspondent  in  London  could  immediately  apply  to 

the  India  Council  and  buy  from  them  a  telegraphic 

transfer  of  rupees  payable  in  Calcutta,  with  which  he 

could  pay  for  the  produce,  so  that  the  India  Council 

really  control  the  rates  of  exchange  with  India. 

3278.  (7%c  Chairman.)  So  that  I  understand  there 
are  two  reasons  why  the  trade  of  India  is  carried  on 
under  more  favoura^ble  terms  with  this  country  than 
the  trade  of  China.  The  first  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  import  transactions  in  the  Indian  trade  covering 
export  transactions,  and  the  second  and  wholly  distinct 
reason  is  that  there  is  such  open  competition  for  the 
sale  of  bills  in  the  India  trade  that  practically  the 
merchant  is  able  to  get  better  terms  ? — That  is  so. 

3279.  Is  it  too  strong  a  thing  to  say  that  the  banks 
rorm  a  ring  with  regard  to  the  China  trade  ? — No. 
They  do  not  "  squeeze "  the  roerchaats  ;  but  in 
making  the  rate  in  buying  bills  on  China,  they  make 
it  what  they  think  will  leave  themselves  reasonably 
safe. 

3280.  As  I  understand  the  rate  is  nearly  double  iu 
the  China  trade  ? — It  is  really  more.  I  have  under- 
stated it.  By  the  rate  I  understand  you  to  mean  the 
cost  in  interest  to  the  merchant  for  the  use  of  the 
bank's  money  when  he  sells  to  the  bank  a  bill  on 
India  drawn  against  a  shipment  of  goods. 

328 1 .  If  the  banks  make  a  fair  profit  on  the  India 
trade,  why  cannot  they  do  the  same  on  the  China 
trade  at  the  same  rote  ? — ^Because  they  make  the  one 
certain  at  the  time  and  the  other  is  problematical ;  it 
is  a  speculation. 

3282.  And  it  is  a  speculation  because  they  cannot 
"  cover"  the  transaction .' — That  is  it. 

3283.  So  that  the  banks  really  do  not  charge  more 
than  the  legitimate  insurance  for  their  tratisactions 
in  the  China  market  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do ; 
the  rates  are  always  liable  to  variation.  They 
cannot  "  cover  "  themselves  as  they  may  do  with  the 
India  business.  The  transaction  must  therefore  be 
open  at  their  risk  for  an  uncertain  time,  so  they 
make  "  wide  "  rates  of  exchange,  between  what  they 
will  buy  at  in  London  and  sell  at  in  Shanghai  at  the 
same  time.  The  Eastern  banks  do  not  "squeeze" 
merchants  trading  with  China  and  Japan,  the  small 
profits  in  Eastern  banking  show  this,  but  the  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange  are  n^id  and  severe,  and  they  fix 
the  outward  rates  so  as  to  make  themselves  reasonably 
safe.  They  really  have  almost  complete  control  over 
the  outward  rates  to  China  and  Japan. 

3284.  These  two  reasons  that  you  have  given  us 
for  the  superior  facility  of  carrying  on  the  Indian 
trade  really  resolve  themselves  into  the  one  reason 
that  you  can  have  "  covered  "  transactions  in  the  one 
case  and  not  in  the  other  ? — Yes. 

3285.  And  it  does  not  turn  on  the  India  Council 
bills  at  all  ? — Yes,  it  does.  It  is  because  India 
Council  bills  can  be  bought  at  any  time,  and  also 
because  exports  to  and  imports  from  India  can  be 
and  are  sold  "  forward  "  to  a  large  extent. 

3286.  But  if  neither  banks  which  are  concerned 
with  the  Indian  trade  nor  the  banks  concerned  with  the 
China  trade  make  more  than  an  average  profit,  the 
whole  difference  between  the  rates  which  they  charge 
must  be  due  to  the  additional  risk  of  the  one  kind  of 
transactions  as  against  the  other  ? — I  have  spoken  of 
the  small  profits  which  Eastern  banks  have  made.  For 
the  last  13  or  14  years  there  is  no  Eastern  bank  that 
has  made  large  profits,  except  the  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  Bank.  I  cannot  say  if  the  China  and 
Japan  business  pays  Eastern  banks  better  than  their 
India  business,  as  separate  statements  are  not  given 
in  the  published  accounts. 

3287.  {Mr.  Birch.)  You  spoke  of  renewals,  do  not 
they  charge  you  an  extra  rate  for  renewals  ? — ^There 
are  no  renewals  possible  with  bills  sojd  to  Eastern 
banks  against  shipments.  For  shipments  drawn 
against  in  this  country  an  accepting  bank  or  firm 
would  charge  \  per  cent,  or  more  for  renewing  an 
acceptance.     The  commission  would  depend  on  the 
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positioo  of  the  drawers,  the  nature  of  the  busiiiess, 
and  other  circumstances. 

3288.  It  is  trading  on  thes  bank  capital  ?— All  foreign 
trade  is  done  with  bank  capital  to  a  large  extent.  The 
average  merchant  doing  business  with  the  East,  I 
should  say,  trades  nine  tenths  with  the  bank  capital, 
bat  a  manu&ctorer  does  not,  because  his  capital  is  in 
his  mill  and  machinery. 

3289.  {The  Chairman.)  You  have  explained  to  the 
Commission  that,  as  insurance  against  risk,  this  very 
heavy  charge  is  laid  upon  the  merchant.  Could  you 
tell  us  in  pounds,  shillmgs,  and  pence  what  it  amounts 
CO  ? — I  will  give  you  an  example : — 

On  the  16th  November  1886  the  rate  of  exchange, 
London  on  Shanghai,  for  60  days'  documentary  bills 
was  At.  5d.,  i.e.,  100/.  drawn  against  a  sliipment  of 
merchandise  at  60  days'  sight,  at  4«.  5d.  per  tael, 
would  fall  due  in  Shanghai  m  105  days  (passage  42, 
usance  and  grace  63),  and  the  bank  would  then  collect 
IQO/.  at  4*.  5ar.=taels  452-83. 

On  the  same  day  (16th  November  1886)  the  bank 
rate  in  Shanghai  for  telegraphic  transfers  on  London 
was  4s.  7|rf.  per  tael.  Assuming  (for  the  purpose  of 
this  illustration)  this  rate  remained  the  same  for 
105  days  (the  time  it  would  take  to  receive  and  realise 
the  merchandise  in  Shanghai),  the  consignees  could 
then  (if  the  goods  had  not  been  drawn  against)  with 
the  taels  452-83  be  able  to  buy  a  telegraphic  transfer 
on  London  at  4«.  7|A  for  104/.  9».  7^d. 

In  the  above  illustration  the  merchant  (if  he  drew 
against  his  shipment)  would  have  paid  the  bank 
41.  9s.  7^.  for  the  use  of  the  100/.  for  105  days, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  15/.  5».  9d.  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Not  to  confine  the  example  to  a  single  date, 
I  take  the  two  rates,  viz.,  the  bank's  buying  i-ate  in 
London  on  Shanghai  at  60  days'  sight,  and  its  selling 
rate  in  Shanghai  for  telegraphic  transfers  on  the  same 
day  for  the  middle  dates  in  each  of  the  last  four 
months. 

1886. 

16th  Nov. — ^Baying  rate  in  London,  4«.  5d. 

Bank  telegraphic  transfer  rat«  in 
Shanghai,  4*.  7f  rf.  =  2|d.  =  15/.  5*.  9d. 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

14th  Dec. — ^Buying  rate  in  London,  4».  5Jd. 

Bank  telegraphic  transfer  rate  in 
Shanghai,  4s.  7|</.  =  2f  rf.  =  15/.  5».  9d. 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

,      1887. 

18th  Jan. — Buying  rate  in  London,  4s.  Si^d. 

Bank  telegraphic  transfer  rate  in 
Shanghai,  4*.8J</.=2|«f.=16/.  17».  lie?, 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

16th  Feb. — ^Buying  rate  in  London,  4*.  4|rf. 

Bank  telegraphic  transfer  rate  in 
Shanghai,4«.7id.=2|</.=16/.  17.».  llrf. 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  rate  remained  the  same  for 
105  days  after  each  transaction,  and  if  it  did  so  the 
rate  of  interest  above  stated  would  have  been  the 
exact  price  paid  by  the  merchant  for  the  use  of  the 
bank's  money,  being  at  the  same  time  secured  against 
any  fall  in  exchange. 

The  differences  are  not  always  so  -much  as  shown 
above,  viz.,  2|</.  and  2|</.,  but  the  average  for  all  last 
year  was  nearly  2d.,  and  this  for  105  days'  use  of, 
say,  4s.  5rf.  (average  value  of  a  tael),  is  about  12  per 
cent,  per  annum.  A  few  of  the  bills  on  Shanghai  are 
drawn  at  90  days,  and  the  banks  buy  these  at  \d. 
per  tael  less  than  60  days'  bills ;  this  would  be,  say, 
2\d.  difference  for  135  days,  or,  say,  11-^  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  average  cost  to  the  exporting  merchant 
of  60  and  90  days'  drafts  drawn  in  taels  or  dollars  on 
China  or  Japan  against  shipments  may  be  taken  as 
more  than  12  per  cent,  per  anoum,  and  he  must  either 
pay  this  t«  fix  his  exchange  or  take  the  risk  himself. 


I  will  hand  in  a  table  showing  the  average  trans- 
actions during  the  last  13  months.  The  average 
will  be  found  to  be  l|t/.     {See  Appendix  XI.) 

3290.  Why  has  the  bank  at  the  same  time  charged 
13  per  cent,  for  one  transaction  and  11  per  cent,  for 
another  ? — ^They  buy  a  90-day  hill  at  \d.  per  tael  less 
than  a  60  days'. 

3291.  How  is  that  ? — ^That  is  a  rule  with  them  ; 
they  make  ^.  difference,  which  is  about  6  per  cent, 
per  annum  for  the  extra  30  days.  I  am  informed 
very  few  of  the  bills  are  drawn  at  90  days ;  the 
bulk  of  the  business  is  done  at  60  days. 

3292.  But  if  a  merchant  can  get  money  at  11^  per 
cent,  if  he  draws  at  90  days,  and  has  to  pay  12  per 
cent,  if  he  draws  at  60,  why  does  not  he  draw  at  90  ? 
— ^There  is  this  to  be  taken  into  account :  a  60  days' 
bill  will  usually  meet  the  time  when  the  goods  will 
be  paid  for  in  Shanghai,  provided  there  is  no  unusual 
delay  in  clearing  them.  In  many  cases  the  buyer  of 
the  goods  will  have  paid  for  the  goods  and  taken 
them  away  in  60  days.  If  yon  had  a  90  days'  bill 
you  would  only  be  tdlowed  rebate  at  the  rate  of  2  or 
3  per  cent,  per  annum  for  retiring  the  bill  before 
maturity. 

3293.  So  that  you  do  not  borrow  at  90  days 
because  you  cannot  use  the  additional  30  days? — 
That  is  it ;  occasionally  it  might  suit  to  draw  at  90 
days,  but  60  days  would  usually  be  safiBcient. 

3294.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  get  the  last 
30  days  at  much  better  terms  than  60  days  ? — ^Yes. 
The  banks  make  advances  against  shipments  at  6  and 
7  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  in  such  cases  the  merchant 
runs  the  risk  of  the  exchange  which  is  taken  at  the 
rate  current  at  the  port  of  arrival  in  the  East  when 
the  advance  is  paid  off.  The  banks  will  buy  your 
bill  from  you  or  advance  the  money  in  sterling.  In 
the  latter  case  they  have  no  risk  of  exchange,  and  the 
advance  is  paid  at  Shanghai,  or  wherever  it  may  be,  at 
the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  day. 

3295.  Then  I  am  to  take  it  that  the  difference 
between  6  and  7  per  cent,  on  the  one  hand  and  12 
per  cent,  on  the  other  represents  the  charge  for 
insurance  which  the  bank  has  made  to  the  merchant  ? 
— Yes,  it  marks  their  sense  of  the  risk.  To  prevent 
misapprehension  I  may  say  that  the  foregoing  deals 
solely  with  the  cost  to  the  merchant  trading  with 
China  of  trying  to  guard  against  a  fall  in  exchange, 
and '  is  not  to  be  understood  as  describing  the  pro- 
fits made  by  banks  on  those  very  transactions,  as 
these  vary  in  different  banks  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  managers.  They  use  the  money, 
after  they  get  it,  in  different  ways  in  different 
banks.  With  that  I  have  nothing  to  do,  it  is  with 
what  it  costs  the  merchant  to  avoid  a  loss  by  a  &I1  in 
exchange  by  selling  bills  to  the  Eastern  banks  that  I 
am  dealing. 

3296.  Have  you  got  any  figures  showing  at  what 
rate  a  similar  transaction  could  be  carried  on  with 
India? — The  banks  buying  rate  in  Lopdon  for  30 
day  drafts  on  India,  and  their  selling  rate  in  India  for 
telegraphic  transfers  on  London  on  the  same  day, 
usually  differs  \d.,  making  a  cost  to  the  merchant  who 
sells  them  his  draft  on  India  of  about  5  per  cent,  per 
annum.  If  the  bank  rate  of  interest  in  London  is 
low,  say  2  to  3  per  cent.,  the  difference  in  the  Eastern 
banks  buying  rate  and  their  selling  rate  in  India  for 
telegraphic  transfers  on  London  wiU  then  usually  be 
only  r^igd.  With  a  high  bank-rate  of  interest  in  Lon- 
don it  may  reach  -^d.,  which  would  be  a  cost  to  the 
merchant  selling  a  bill  in  London  on  India  at  30  days' 
sight  of  about  7-^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

3297.  Then  am  I  right  in  saying  that  in  this  case 
2  per  cent,  is  what  is  charged  by  the  bank  for  risk ; 
in  other  words,  the  difference  between  3  per  cent, 
being  the  bank  rate  and  5  per  cent,  being  the  charge 
for  the  bill? — I  should  say  not  exactly  that.  An 
Eastern  banker  would  not  lend  his  money  at  5  per 
cent.,  though  sometimes  it  may  cost  the  merchant  nc 
more  by  the  rate  at  which  he  can  sell  his  drafts. 

3298.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  The  bank  would  charge 
beyond  the  bank  rate  in  any  case,  risk  or  no  risk  ? — 
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Tes.  It  has  to  be  noticed  that  though  it  may  cost 
the  merchant  only  5  per  cent,  the  bank  would  not 
lend  their  money  for  5  per  cent.  Eastern  banks  give 
4,  4^,  and  5  per  cent,  on  their  deposits,  and  they 
coald  not  possibly  do  it,  but  when  the  merchant  can 
sell  his  drafts  on  India  to  the  banks  at  a  difference  of 
^d.  on  the  telegraphic  rate  in  India  it  only  costs  him 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  use  of  the  bank's  money ; 
but  if  he  took  an  advance  in  sterling  money  he  would 
have  to  pay  6  or  7  per  cent,  or  more  to  any  Eastern 
bank. 

3299.  {The  Chairman.)  Will  you  explain  the 
paradox,  because  it  seems  so  at  first  sight  ? — Because 
an  Eastern  bank  is  an  exchange  office.  It  has  no 
resemblance  to  an  English  bank  whatever.  Eastern 
banks  lend  their  money  chiefly  in  the  East,  and  must 
advance  it  at  least  at  6  or  7  per  cent.  An  Eastern 
bank  is  not  a  bank  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  which  we 
know  a  bank  in  London. 

3300.  But,  practically,  for  those  .30  days  the  mer- 
chant does  borrow  money  ? — Tes.  He  sells  them  a 
bill  which  they  collect,  say,  in  Bombay.  What  they 
do  is  this  :  Having  bought  a  bill  from  the  merchant 
here,  against  that  Ihey  in  turn  buy  a  produce  bill  in 
Bombay,  and  it  is  the  difference  between  the  two  that 
is  their  profit. 

3301.  And,  strictly  speaking,  the  banks  do  not 
lend  the  money  to  the  merchant  ? — Strictly  speaking, 
they  do  not.  It  is  an  exchange,  and  not  a  loan  trans- 
action that  takes  place  between  them.  The  merchant 
of  course  gets  the  use  of  the  money  which  the  bank 
gives  him  for  his  bill.  The  bank  may  on  the  face  of 
many  transactions  get  only  5  per  cent.  But  it  turns 
its  capital  over  many  times  every  year,  and  it  is  the 
little  it  gets  between  every  exchange  transaction  that 
makes  up  its  profit. 

3302.  It  is  not  the  case  of  an  English  bank  lending 
its  deposits  to  a  merchant  ? — No. 

3303.  {Mr.  Birch.)  The  profit  is  out  of  the  ex- 
change ? — ^Yes. 

3304.  It  is  the  same  banks  that  do  business  with 
China  and  Japan  that  do  business  with  India  ? — Yes. 

3305.  The  great  merchants  of  India  used  to  do 
this  business  which  is  now  done  by  Indian  banks. 
The  profit  was  made  on  the  exchange.  That  is  what 
the  Eastern  banks  make  now,  is  not  that  so  ? — Not 
exactly.  The  buying  and  <>elling  of  drafts  against  the 
import  and  export  business  which  these  banks  do  now 
was  not  done  at  that  time  at  all,  there  was  nobody  to 
do  it.  The  business  of  India  banks  has  grown  up 
with  themselves,  they  created  it.  They  are  simply 
dealers  in  exchange. 

3306.  {The  Chairman.)  Certain  witnesses  who 
have  come  before  us  have  told  us  that  the  Indian 
trade  suffered  from  the  reasons  incident  to  an  un- 
stable exchange,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
China  suffers.  Can  you  give  us  any  facts  which 
would  confirm  that  statement,  or  the  reverse.  Are 
you  of  opinion  that  the  Indian  merchant  suffers  much 
from  the  uncertainty  of  exchange  ? — Well  I  do  not 
trade  with  India. 

3307.  He  suffers  much  less  than  you  do  ? — I  should 
say  so. 

3308.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  he  does  suffer 
at  all  ? — Well  I  have  got  an  opinion  respecting  the 
matter.  I  think  that  the  business  from  this  country 
to  India  has  suffered,  but,  I  think,  in  that  from  India 
back  here  India  itself  in  some  way  is  benefited. 

3309.  {Mr.  Chamberlain.)  I  understood  you,  in 
the  early  part  of  your  evidence,  to  say  that  in  the 
case  of  India  it  was  always  possible  for  the  Indian  to 
'« cover  "  himself  ? — So  it  is. 

3310.  And  consequently  that  he  was  not  subject 
to  the  disability  and  loss  which  affects  China  and 
Japan  ? — ^Not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  I 
have  not  pronounced  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
Indian  suffers  or  not  in  his  export  trade  from  India, 
but  in  order  that  you  might  understand  how  we  suffier 
in  China,  I  have  shown  you  how  the  Indian  can 
practically  hire  a  bank's  money  at  from  5  to  7^  per 


cent,   per  annum,  say  6  per  cent.,  on  an  average;       Mr.A.D. 
whereas  I  cannot  hire  it  to  cover  myself  from  any  Prov€ind,M.F. 

Indian  bank  under  10  or  12,  and  I  have  known  it  20.  

3311.  {The   Chairman.)  I   quite  understand  that.    »» ge'>-  '»8^- 
All  we  wanted  to  know  was  whether  you  had  any 
information  to  give  us  as  to  whether  the  Indian  mer- 
chant suffered  at  all.     It  is  obvious  that  he  suffers 
much  less  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bank  can  cover 
every  transaction,  but  what  we  wanted  to  know  was, 
whether  there  was  not  a  margin  uncovered  in  the 
trade  which  caused  a  loss  to  the  merchant.     Perhaps 
you  have  no    specific   information   to  give   us?— I 
would   be  speaking  too  much  at  second-hand   if  I 
did  so.     There  is  one  thing  which  I  want  still  to 
mention  about  the  exchange.     I  have  said  the  banks 
will  take  the  risk  of  exchange  on  terms  which  cost 
the   merchant  about   12  per   cent,  per  annum,  but 
unless  the  merchandise    has  been   sold   even   these 
onerous  terms  leave  him  still  open  to  the  effect  of  a 
rise  in  exchange,  that  is  a  corresponding  decline  in 
the  sale  price  of  goods,  which  invariably  takes  place 
promptly  in  every  part  of  the  East,  though  a  fall  in 
exchange  is  never  met  to  the  full  extent  by  a  rise  in 
the  sale  price,  nor  even  partially,  until  a  dearth  of 
supply  compels  the  dealers  to  raise  their  offers. 

3312.  But  why  is  the  price  of  goods  more  sensitive 
to  a  rise  in  exchange  than  to  a  fall  in  exchange  ? — 
Because  if  a  merchant  is  trading,  say,  in  Shanghai, 
and  the  exchange  were  to  rise  Id.,  and  he  can  sell 
grey  shirtings  of  a  certain  quality  at  T  1*50,  this 
T  1  •  50  Ls  on  account  of  the  rise  in  exchange  imme- 
diately worth  li^d.  more  to  him ;  and  if  he  was  willing 
to  sell  at  T  1  •  50,  the  old  rate,  he  will  be  a  more 
willing  seller  still  at,  say,  l^rf.  higher.  But  competi- 
tion will  prevent  him  continuing  to  ask  T  1*50.  He 
at  once  offers  the  buyer  the  goods  at,  say,  T  1-48 J. 
The  Chinaman  who  buys  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sterling  exchange,  and  if  he  were  a  buyer  at  T  1  '50  he 
will  certainly  be  so  at  anything  under  that  price. 
That  is  how  a  rise  in  exchange  operates  so  quickly 
in  causing  a  decline  in  the  market  price  of  goods. .  On 
the  other  hand,  if  exchange  fell,  then  the  Chinaman 
would  not  raise  his  price  to  meet  it  until  there  is  a 
dearth  of  goods  in  the  place,  and  then  he  raises  it,  not 
because  exchange  went  down,  but  because  goods  have 
become  scarce,  and  he  cannot  get  them  unless  he  pays 
more  money.  The  last  .severe  decline  in  exchange 
took  place  between  March  and  August  last  year,  and 
there  was  no  corresponding  advance  in  the  market 
price  of  imported  goods  to  meet  the  fall  in  exchange. 
{See  Appendix  XI.) 

3813.  {Mr.  Birch.)  But  supposing  exchange  has 
remained  the  same,  and  the  cost  price  has  gone  down 
2d.,  the  effect  would  be  the  same  ? — Exactly  the  same 
effect  follows  in  the  foreign  market,  not  perhaps  so 
promptly  but  ultimately  to  the  same  extent.  If  the 
price  goes  up  in  Manchester  the  Chinaman  will  not 
give  a  corresponding  advance  until  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  goods. 

3314.  Or  the  exchange  comes  down  ? — Or  until 
something  happens  on  account  of  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  give  a  higher  price. 

3315.  {The  Chairman.)  But  the  price  of  grey 
shirtings  in  Shanghai  must  always  depend  on  the 
supply  and  demand  r — Yes,  but  a  demand  for  forward 
delivery  can  be  supplied  at  any  moment.  If  I  were 
living  there  I  could  offer  a  man  goods  cheaper  on 
account  of  a  rise  in  exchange  or  a  decline  in  the 
Manchester  cost  price.  The  goods  might  have  to  be 
shipped  from  Manchester.  A  large  amount  of  the 
import  business  in  India  is  done  "forward."  It  is 
only  a  very  small  per-centage  of  the  India  business  in 
Manchester  goods  that  is  not  already  settled  before  the 
goods  are  bought  and  shipped. 

3316.  {Mr.  Houldsworth.)  But  if  the  demand  does 
not  warrant  that  you  will  have  a  slight  trade  later  on  ? 
—Yes. 

3317.  {The  Chairman.)  l!>  there  anything  else  you 
would  like  to  lay  before  us  in  regard  to  the  evils  of 
uncertainty  ? — On  account  of  the  severe  fluctuations 
in  exchange  the  export  merchant  must  have  sold  his 
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Mr.  A.  D.  goods  and  also  settled  his  exchange  to  be  free  from 
Provand,M.P.  what  may  be  hazardous  speculation.     Even  then  his 

risks  do  not  end.     With  each  transaction  he  has  three 

28  Feb.  1887.    contracts  open,  one  with  the  manufacturer,  one  with 

the  bank,  and  one  with  the  buyer  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try ;  and  if  the  first  fail  to  deliver  at  the  time  specified 
(and  this  may  arise  in  many  ways  beyond  his  control), 
the  merchant  is  liable  for  an  exchange  claim  to  the 
bank,  and  probably  also  to  the  buyer,  neither  of  which 
claims  could  have  arisen  before  the  relative  values  of 
sOver  and  gold  became  so  much  disturbed.  A  great 
number  of  exchange  claims  are  'open  at  the  present 
moment.  T  know  one  seller  of  goods  in  Manchester 
who  has  three  exchange  claims  just  now  for  between 
400/.  and  500/. 

3318.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  exchange  has  altered 
or  to  delay  by  the  failure  of  the  manufacturer  to  fulfil 
his  part  of  the  bargain?— Yes,  to  both ;  and  in  two  out 
of  the  three  cases  the  failure  of  the  manufacturer  was 
from  breakdown  ot  machinery.  He  could  not  help 
that.  Delays  may  arise  from  many  causes  beyond  his 
control.  I  know  I  am  liable  to  the  buyer  in  China 
for  the  goods,  and  to  the  bank  if  I  have  sold  them  a 
draft  forward,  but  I  cannot  compel  delivery  from  a 

*  manufacturer  in  Manchester.  The  custom  is,  if  I  like 
to  wait  I  will  get  them  after,  say,  a  strike  is  over  with- 
out any  extra  price,  or  I  may  cancel  them  if  I  please, 
but  I  cannot  do  anything  more  than  that.  I  have 
never  yet  said  anything  about  liability  to  any  bank 
here.  If  I  were  to  sell  bills  to  be  drawn  against  goods  to 
a  bank  here,  and  be  unable  to  get  delivery  of  them  on 
account  of  a  strike,  I  do  not  know  that  the  bank 
would  allow  a  strike  clause  to  relieve  me  from  liability, 
because  they  in  turn  would  have  "  covered  "  the  busi- 
ness, and  would  lose  their  profit  on  the  bills  if  I  did 
not  deliver  them. 

3319.  They  will  charge  you  for  the  delay,  and 
besides  that  for  the  fall  of  price  during  the  delay  ? — 
Their  claim  would  be  that  which  they  had  lost,  which 
their  claim  would  show.  These  things  have  all 
risen  up  and  hampered  and  harassed  our  trade  with 
China  and  Japan,  in  consequence  of  the  fluctuations 
in  silver,  and  since  the  fidl  in  silver. 

3320.  Have  you  any  facts  to  bring  before  us  which 
would  indicate  that  the  fluctuations  of  exchange  had 
injuriously  affected  the  Lancashire  manufacturer? 
— I  can  give  you  one  case  in  connexion  with  the 
yarn  trade.  At  one  time  all  the  cotton  yam  sold 
in  China  and  Japan  was  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  now  almost  the  whole  of  the  coarse 
counts,  16/24's,  consumed  in  those  countries  are 
shipped  from  Bombay.  The  export  from  the  United 
Kingdom  is  now  nearly  confined  to  28'8/32's  and  finer 
counts,  which,  to  the  present  time,  are  not  manufac- 
tured in  Bombay. 

The  first  50  bales  of  cotton  yarn  were  shipped  from 
Bombay  to  Hong  Kong  in  1866,  but  the  growth  of 
the  trade  was  not  very  rapid,  and  it  had  only  increased 
to  about  3,000  bales  per  annum  in  1874.  At  this 
time  the  great  fall  in  silver  commenced,  and  other 
.  conditions  then  came  into  play  which  benefited  the 
Bombay  mills  and  damaged  those  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  these  conditions  have  since  then 
operated  in  the  following  way. 

The  capital  of  the  Bombay  mills  is  in  rupees.  The 
wages  are  paid  and  the  cotton  and  everything  used  in 
the  mills  is  also  paid  for  in  silver,  except  a  small  part 
of  the  stores  and  the  coals ;  these,  being  imported,  are 
bought  on  a  gold  basis,  i.e.,  as  silver  falls  or  rises  iu 
value  compared  to  gold  these  articles  cost  the  Bombay 
mills  so  much  more  or  less ;  but,  except  for  these,  all 
the  outlay  of  the  Bombay  mills  is  in  silver. 

China  and  Japan,  like  India,  have  a  silver  currency, 
and  the  freight  and  insurance  on  goods  from  India  to 
China  and  Japan  is  paid  in  silver.  All  goods  are  sold 
in  China  and  Japan  for  silver,  and  the  following  table 
shows  the  rate  of  exchange  from  1873  to  1886  for 
bank  drafts  drawn  in  Shanghai  on  Bombay,  by  which 
the  proceeds  of  yarn  shipments  would  be  returned  to 
Bombay. 


Dbuand  Bates  of  Exchange  in  Shanghai  en  Bombay 
per  100  Taels. 


Tear. 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


It  will  be  observed  the  rates  of  exchange  during 
these  14  years  were  very  light.  The  high  average  of 
1876  was  caused  by  a  monetary  panic  in  Shanghai, 
and  this  for  the  time  being  favoured  the  sellers  of 
yam  imported  from  India. 

I  have  already  explained  that  the  entire  outlay  of  the 
Bombay  spinner  is  in  silver  (except  for  coate  and  a 
few  stores) ;  that  he  sells  his  yarn  and  receives  the 
proceeds  also  in  silver ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  varia- 
tion of  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silvei'  affect 
hira,  except  on  coals  and  a  few  stores.  The  advan- 
tages to  him  are,  therefore,  that  the  trade  is  free  from 
any  speculative  element  (except  the  market  price),  as 
he  knows  what  the  sale  of  his  yarn  in  taels  (or  dollars, 
as  the  case  may  be)  in  China  or  Japan  will  give  him 
in  rupees  in  Bombay.  Mnch  of  die  yam  is  sold  in 
China  and  Japan  for  delivery  at  forward  dates,  and  he 
can  make  such  bargains  without  fear  of  exchange 
fluctuations,  as  he  can  reckon  on  his  out-turn  in 
rupees  within  a  fractional  per-centage.  Under  these 
favouring  conditions  the  export  of  cotton  yam  to 
China  and  Japan  has  increased  as  follows  : — 


1874  - 

1875  - 

1876  - 

1877  - 

1878  - 

1879  - 

1880  - 

1881  - 

1882  - 

1883  - 

1884  - 

1885  - 

1886  - 


Bales. 

-  3,000 

-  9,000 

-  17,000 

-  28,000 

-  47,000 

-  50,000 

-  67,000 

-  69,000 

-  91,000 
•  112,000 

-  141,000 

-  173,000 

-  220,000 


It  has  gone  from  9,000  in  1875  to  220,000  bales  in 
these  12  years.  During  the  14  years  under  review 
the  position  of  the  Lancashire  spinner  has  been  as 
follows :  So  far  as  he  spins  from  cotton  not  of  Indian 
origin  his  business  from  the  start  is  on  a  gold  basis  in 
every  respect ;  but  if  he  spin  India  cotton,  and  most 
of  the  common  counts,  say  16/24's,  exported  to  China 
and  Japan  are  spun  from  India  cotton,  he  begins  his 
operations  by  buying  cotton  on  a  silver  basis,  i.e.,  if 
silver  fall  relative  to  gold  he  will  get  more  cotton  for 
each  sovereign,  but  having  bought  his  cotton  this  is  at 
once  put  on  a  gold  basis  by  being  drawn  for  from 
India  on  London  in  sterling,  and  afterwards  the 
business  is  entirely  on  a  gold  basis,  the  freight  and 
insurance  to  China  and  Japan  being  paid  in  sterling. 

The  spinner  himself  may  not  be  the  actual  buyer  of 
the  cotton  in  Bombay,  but  it  is  bought  and  paid  for 
by  the  actual  importer  in  the  way  I  have  described. 
The  moment  it  is  shipped  from  liombay  it  is  put  on  a 
sterling  basis. 

The  yam  is  sold  in  China  for  silver  (in  taels  or 
dolbtrs)  and  the  proceeds  returned  in  a  draft  drawn  in 
sterling  on  London.  The  following  table  shows  the 
average  rate  of  exchange  for  14  years : — 
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BuiAKD  IUtbs  of  ExcHANOK  in  Shanghai  on 
London  per  Tael. 


1873  - 

1874  - 

1875  - 

1876  - 

1877  - 

1878  - 

1879  - 

1880  - 

1881  ■ 

1882  - 

1883  • 

1884  - 

1885  - 

1886  - 


'4 


The  foregoing  table  shows  an  almost  uninterrapted 
decline  in  the  exchange  during  the  14  years,  until,  in 
1886,  there  was  a  fall  of  21f  per  cent,  on  the  rate  in 
1874,  and  this  decline  has,  during  all  this  time,  ad- 
versely affected  the  Lancashire  spinner  in  three  ways : 
(a.)  As  exchange  fell  in  the  East  the  price  in  China 
for  English  yarn  could  not  be  raised  to  me6t 
the  fall,  as  the  fall  did  not  affect  the  Bombay 
spinner,  and  he,  therefore,  accepted  the  same 
price: 
(6.)  The  exporter  of  Lancashire  yam  could  not  sell 
for  forward  delivery,  as  he  was  unable  to 
estimate  how  much  the  sale  price  would  pro- 
duce to  him  in  sterling  : 
(c.)  His  inability  to  estimate  the  sterling  out-turn 
of  his  shipments  caused  him,   instead    of 
awaiting  the  receipt  of  his  proceeds  from  the 
East,  to  sell  drafts  to  the  banks  in  London 
against  his  shipments ;  but  though  this  re- 
lieved him  of  the  risk  of  a  fall  in  exchange, 
he  did  so  on  the  terms  of  paying  the  Eastern 
banks  what  was  to  him  an  excessive  price 
for  the  use  of  their  money,  and  was,  in  this 
way,  still  handicapped  against  the  Bombay 
spinner. 
Then  I  have  a  table  showing  the  number  of  bales  of 
yam  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  China  and 
Japan. 


1875  - 

1876  - 

1877  - 

1878  - 

1879  - 

1880  - 

1881  • 

1882  - 

1883  - 

1884  - 

1885  - 

1886  - 


Bales. 
76,445 
74,843 
84,400 
89,670 
95,656 
109,877 
116,655 
84,579 
83,819 
95,341 
80,639 
64,553 


In  1875  the  export  was  75,000  bales.  It  rose  to 
116,000  in  1881,  and  fell  in  1886  to  64,000,  so  that 
last  year  is  the  lowest  of  any  of  the  12  years.  It  will 
be  observed  the  trade  was  a  growing  one  down  to 
1881,  even  though  exchange  had  fallen  a  great  deal 
in  the  meantime;  bat  this  growth  was  chiefly  in 
28/32  and  other  yams,  which  Bombay  cannot  spin  ; 
but  from  1882  to  1886  the  trade  has  been  a  declining 
one,  and  last  year  marks  the  smallest  shipments  over 
the  12  years  shown  in  the  table. 

3321.  Has  the  decline  since  1882  been  in  yams 
which  Bombay  cannot  spin  ? — ^Tes,  the  yarns  which 
Bombay  cannot  spin  have  declined  also.  I  will 
explain  how  that  is.  Bombay  spins  up  to  24'b  easily, 
bnt  they  also  spin  26's,  and  the  natives  can  get  a 
26  Bombay  cheaper  than  an  English  28,  so  they 
come  down  a  count  or  two,  and  so  get  a  yam  which  I 
suppose  suits  their  purpose. 

3322.  They  have  produced  something  which  is 
taken  in  lieu  of  it  ? — Yes,  they  have  made  something 
which  is  taken  in  lieu  of  it.    The  trade  has  not  only 


declined,  but  for  years  past  has  been  unprofitable,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  shipments  which  have  been  made 
over  the  past  seven  years  have  been  in  the  hope  that 
the  superior  quality,  and  the  known  marks  of  the 
■  Lancashire  yarn  would  recover  their  position. 
Another  reason  for  continuing  the  shipments  was  that 
certain  mills  in  Lancashire  could  make  nothing  else, 
but  within  the  last  few  years  I  am  informed  that 
nearly  20  mills  have  either  stopped  altogether,  or  have 
had  their  machinery  altered  in  order  to  spin  other 
counts.  The  loss  to  Lancashire  on  this  account  has 
been  very  great. 

3323.  You  anticipate  the  decline  which  has  been 
going  on  since  1881  will  continue? — Yes,  the  export 
is  now  nearly  stopped  from  Lancashire  of  16/24's. 
I  have  not  myself  sent  a  bale  for  six  or  seven  years. 

3324. 1  suppose  you  would  admit  that  that  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  Bombay  had  natural  advantages 
in  spinning  the  coarser  yarns  over  Lancashire,  but  in 
addition  to  that  yoii  find,  as  I  understand  it,  the  chief 
cause  arises  from  this  10  to  12  per  cent,  which  the 
Eastern  banks  charge  for  assisting  the  merchant  to 
carry  on  his  business  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  uncertainty  of 
the  exchange  which  is  the  chief  difficulty.  The 
Bombay  spinner  and  the  Chinaman  are  on  the  same 
level  in  this  respect,  as  they  have  both  a  silver  cur- 
rency. 

3326.  It  appears  that  there  are  two  entirely  distinct 
reasons  why  the  Indian  merchnnt  benefits  as  compared 
with  the  English  merchant? — Till  1874  the  Indian 
mills  might  be  said  to  have  created  the  trade  they  had 
by  the  natural  advantages  they  possessed  in  being 
where  the  cotton  was  grown.  They  could  make 
16/24*s,  but  their  whole  export  trade  to  China  and 
Japan  at  that  time,  from  1866  to  1874,  had  only 
.amounted  to  3,000  bales;  but  from  1875  to  1886 
those  3,000  bales,  now  that  silver  troubles  have  come 
in,  have  Ijecome  220,000  bales. 

3326.  Yes,  I  quite  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
fact ;  what  I  was  rather  anxious  to  get  at  is  your 
view  of  the  causes? — I  think  it  is  not  possible  to 
distinguish  between  the  differences  in  exchange  and 
the  uncertainty  of  it  in  that  way. 

3327.  As  exchange  fell  in  the  East  the  price  in 
China  for  English  yarn  could  not  be  raised  to  meet 
the  fall,  as  the  fall  did  not  ulTect  the  Bombay  spinner, 
and  he,  therefore,  accepted  the  same  price.  Now  let 
us  suppose  that  the  exchange,  instead  of  falling,  had 
risen  in  China,  then,  I  presume,  the  Bombay  merchant 
would  not  have  been  benefited  ? — No. 

3328.  So  you  see  there  is  a  distinction  between 
the  uncertainty  whether  the  exchange  rises  or  falls, 
and  that  other  cause  which  is  due  to  the  fall  in  the 
exchange  ? — Well,  if  a  fall  or  a  rise  took  place  during 
the  currency  of  the  transaction,  of  course  those  con- 
nected with  the  transaction,  either  in  Lancashire  or 
Bombay,  would  be  affected,  but  if  silver  were  to  be 
steady  at  the  present  price  for  10  years  I  could  not 
say  what  would  happen.  I  cannot  say  more  exactly 
than  by  giving  statistics  how  much  of  the  Bombay 
export  of  yarns  to  China  and  Japan  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  natural  advantages,  and  how  much  to  the  fall  in 
silver  and  subsequent  exch&nge  fluctuations. 

3329.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you  unduly  on  the 
point,  but  let  us  suppose  that  exchange  had  been  very 
uncertain  during  these  10  years,  so  that  nobody  could 
foresee  in  the  course  of  six  months  what  the  exchange 
would  be,  then  I  understand  the  Eastern  exchange 
banks  would  not  charge  10  or  12  per  cent,  for  their 
money  ? — Yes,  they  would. 

3330.  And  the  merchant  would  not  suffer  ? — He 
would  snffer. 

3331.  Bnt  if  the  uncertainty  had  been  on  the 
whole  due  to  a  tendency  to  a  rise  in  the  exchange, 
though  the  Bombay  merchant  suffered  a  loss  of 
10  per  cent,  the  English  manufacturer  would  have 
gained  ? — A  rise  in  exchange  would  favour  us.  If  I 
expected  a  rise  in  exchange  now  I  might  ship  heavily, 
and  I  would  sell  the  goods  forward  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
and  not  settle  my  exchange,  so  that  I  would  get  all 
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the  advantage  I  possibly  coald  if  the  rise  came  about 
as  I  hoped. 

3332.  Of  course  if  the  prices  of  everything,  includ- 
ing labour,  in  England  foil  exactly  as  the  exchange 
fell,  there  would  be  no  loss  to  the  manufacturer,  if 
he  could  alter  at  the  same  time  the  interest  on  per- 
manent debt  and  wages  of  his  workmen? — Every 
transaction  would  then  be  on  the  same  level. 

3333.  But  it  would  be  the  same  thing  to  the 
English  merchant  ? — ^To  the  English  manufacturer. 
Yes,  if  he  gets  everything  at  so  much  less  to  meet 
the  lessened  price,  it  would  be  precisely  the  same. 

3334.  Then  yon  think  the  cause  of  his  loss  is,  that 
the  wages  and  interest  on  permanent  debt  have  not 
altered  as  prices  have  fallen  ? — They  have  not  altered  ; 
Lancashire  workers  earn  as  much  in  every  part  of 
Liancashire  as  they  ever  did  at  any  time,  and  in  some 
parts  they  earn  more  than  they  ever  did  before,  even 
where  the  manufacturers  are  not  doing  so  well. 

3335.  Tou  have  no  other  general  observations  to 
make  to  us  ? — There  is  another  trade  in  coarse  cotton 
cloth,  which  Manchester  formerly  did  with  China, 
and  all  I  have  said  with  reference  to  yarn  appUes  to  it. 
I  have  extracted  a  small  table  to  show  how  the  Bombay 
people  have  increased  their  exports  of  such  cloths  to 
China.     {See  answer  to  Question  3453.) 

3336.  {Mr.  Birch.)  I  think  you  said  that  the 
Indian  banks  make  no  profits  or  little  profits,  whereas 
the  China  and  Japan  banks  do  good  business  ? — It 
is  the  same  banks  that  do  the  business  with  all  these 
countries. 

3337.  I  mean  the  portion  that  is  done  in  China 
and  Japan  is  advantageous.  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  relatively  they  do  a  much  better  business 
with  China  and  Japan  than  they  do  with  India  i — 
It  is  a  more  speculative  business.  The  profits  may  be 
more  or  less.  Separate  accounts  are  not  published  by 
the  banks,  so  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  their  India 
or  their  China  business  is  most  profitable. 

3338.  That  is  to  say,  the  business  which  is  fiivour- 
able  to  them  ia,  to  a  certain  degree,  speculative,  and 
might  result  in  a  loss  in  the  merchant's  annual  profits  ? 
— ^No,  I  expressly  guarded  myself  against  giving  any 
opinion  as  to  what  profits  the  banks  made  out  of  this 
business.  W^hat  I  have  said  deals  solely  with  what 
trying  to  guard  against  exchange  fluctuations  cost  the 
merchant  trading  with  China,  and  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  describing  the  profits  made  by  the  banks  on 
those  very  transactions  as  these  vary  in  different  banks 
according  to  the  judgment  and  consequent  action  of 
the  managers. 

3339.  The  inference  was  that  the  whole  banking 
business  is  a  speculation  in  the  exchange  ? — In  China 
it  is ;  and  that  is  why  the  banks  make  such  wide 
rates. 

3340.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  financing 
system  of  the  banks  has  its  disadvantages,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  to  a  certain  extent  over  stimulated 
trade  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  often  heard  the 
bad  trade  of  the  East  ascribed  to  the  banking  facili- 
ties ;  but  I  do  not  take  that  view  of  it  at  all.  I  have 
heard  persons  inveighing  against  banks  for  advancing. 
In  my  opinion,  if  a  bank  is  doing  business  with  the 
East,  and  any  person  comes  to  them  with  proper 
security,  it  is  not  their  business  to  inquire  into  whether 
his  investment  will  pay  him  a  profit  or  not,  it  is 
enough  fi)r  the  manager  if  he  sees  in  the  proposed 
business  a  profit  for  the  bank  with  security. 

3341.  You  have  no  experience,  I  suppose,  of  dealing 
with  countries  where  there  is  a  forced  paper  cur- 
rency, such  ae  Bussia,  Chili,  or  Peru  ? — ^No,  none. 

3342.  Because  there,  you  see,  the  variations  are 
much  greater  in  exchange  than  they  are  even  with 
Japan  and  China.  A  forced  paper  currency  has  very, 
much  greater  fluctuations  than  we  have  seen  between 
the  silver  and  gold  ? — Yes  ;  but  my  impression  is 
fiom  what  I  have  heard  that  the  business  is  not  con- 
di.cled  with  those  countries  on  anything  like  such 
close  terms  as  it  is  with  India.  Another  thing  is  that 
the  export  business  of  Chili  has  been  over  a  long 


period,  I  should  say,  except  with  short  intervab  of 
prosperity,  a  very  unfortunate  business  for  exporters 
from  this  country.  I  speak  generally  ;  I  have  no 
special  knowledge  of  it. 

3343.  The  increased  competition  on  the  part  of  the 
Bombay  manufacturers  would  appear  to  be  rather  a 
natural  result  of  manufactories  starting  where  the 
raw  material  is  on  the  spot  ? — That  was  the  original 
reason  of  the  Bombay  mills  being  started. 

3344.  And  then  when  they  had  once  started  they 
would  go  on  naturally  producing? — They  did,  but 
they  had  very  bad  times.  Their  good  times  have 
come  since  1875. 

3345.  But  they  have  increased  largely  since  1875, 
have  they  not  ?  —  Yes,  they  are  building  mills  in 
Bombay  now.  This  fall  in  silver  has  been  to  a  certain 
extent  a  bonus  to  them. 

3346.  {Mr.  Chamberlain.)  You  say  that  at  the 
present  time  you  have  to  pay  about  10  to  12  per  cent. 
for  the  use  of  the  money  of  the  Eastern  banks  ? — 
Yes. 

3347.  And  with  the  exception  of  the  Hong  Eong 
and  Shanghai  Bank  none  of  these  banks,  as  far  as  you 
are  aware,  make  much  profit  ? — No,  they  do  not. 

3348.  And  even  the  Hong  Eong  and  Shanghai  Bank 
has  had  serious  losses  lately  ? — Yes,  quite  lately. 
That  was  by  advancing  against  sugar  in  Manilla.  I 
should  say  from  the  indiscretion  of  the  manager  on 
the  spot,  but  on  the  whole  it  has  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful bank. 

3349.  But  does  not  the  fact  that  these  banks  make 
small  profits,  although  they  charge  large  interest,  show 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  risk  in  their  transactions  ? 
—Yes. 

3350.  And  is  not  the  very  heavy  charge  for  interest 
due  to  the  existence  of  this  risk  ? — It  is. 

3351.  Quite  as  much  as  to  the  question  of  exchuige 
or  fall  in  silver  ? — ^It  is  the  exchange  which  is  the 
risk,  and  if  there  had  been  no  fall  in  silver  there 
would  have  been  no  question  of  exchange.  The  risk 
is  greatest  in  buying  bills  on  China.  For  India  they 
do  not  charge  high  rates.  The  bank  business  widi 
India  is  competed  for  so  closely,  transactions  are  so 
easily  covered,  and,  besides  this,  the  Indian  Council 
by  their  large  sales  of  bills  so  control  the  exchanges 
that  they  cannot  get  squeeze  rates,  but  with  China 
they  run  greater  risks.  Every  bill  they  buy  in  London 
on  China  is,  so  to  speak,  a  speculation,  and  they  make 
a  high  rate  for  it.  In  the  China  and  Japan  trades  the 
banks  practically  make  the  rates. 

3352.  Yes,  and  they  must  lose  money  with  many 
of  their  customers,  or  else  their  profits  would  be  in 
proportion  to  the  rate  of  interest  which  they  charge  ? 
— At  the  first  glance  that  would  appear  to  be  so,  but 
some  explanation  is  here  necessary.  Every  decline  in 
silver  since  1873  has  caused  the  banks  severe  lose. 
'ilieir  capital  is  in  sterling  and  also  their  chief  de- 
posits. These  were  sent  to  the  East  when  exchange 
was  high  and  stand  in  the  banks'  books  at  nearly  2s. 
per  rupee.  But  since  the  decline  in  silver  they  have 
written  down  this  value,  which  has  cost  them  several 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  much  of  their  profits 
have  gone  in  doing  this.  If  during  the  14  years. the 
rate  of  exchange  had  been  steady  then  the  profits 
made  by  the  banks  in  buying  bills  on  China,  on  the 
terms  shown  above,  would  have  been  very  large, 
but  the  tendency  has  been  during  all  that  time  to 
lower  rates  until  the  average  rate  of  1886  was 
21f  per  cent,  below  the  average  rate  of  1873. 
In  buying  a  draft  in  London  on  the  East  the 
banks  were,  in  fact,  buying  so  much  silver,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  China,  they  did  not  collect  that  silver 
until  from  3^  to  4^  months  after  they  had  paid  for  it 
in  sterling.  They  held  this  sUver  for  at  least  part  of 
that  time  until  they  got  "  cover,"  and  in  estimating 
the  profits  they  earned  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  fact  that  they  were  holding  an  article  which  over 
a  period  had  a  lessening  value.  The  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  Bank's  capital  b  in  silver,  because  it  is  a 
local  bank  out  there,  and  its  profits  have  been  chiefly 
derived  fi'om  local  business. 
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8353.  Theu,  is  not  this  the  case,  that  if  these  banks 
maae  no  bad  debts,  thej  would  either  make  large 
profits  or  be  able  to  charge  lees  than  10  or  12  per 
cent,  for  the  money  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  take 
the  exchange  risks  to  China  for  less  than  10  or  12  per 
cent.,  but  of  course  they  would  have  more  profits  than 
they  hare  if  they  did  not  make  any  bad  debts. 

3354.  Then  as  a  result  of  these  heavy  charges  for 
the  use  of  mon^,  you  say  that  the  Lancashire  trade 
has  suffered  ? — Our  trade  with  China  has  suffered. 

3355.  I  am  speaking  entirely  of  China  and  Japan  ? 
— It  makes  it  a  speculative  gambling  business  in 
fact. 

3356.  And  as  a  result  of  that,  no  yams  from  16's  to 
24 's  are  sent  to  China  and  Japan  ? — None  at  all. . 

3357.  And  the  remaining  trade  in  28's  and  32's  is 
seriously  straitened  ? — Seriously  crippled. 

3358.  And  all  that  trade  has  gone  to  Bombay  ? — 
All  that  trade  has  gone  to  Bombay. 

3359.  So  that  every  bale  of  cotton  sold  less  from 
Lancashii-e  means  a  bale  of  cotton  more  sold  from 
Bombay  ? — It  means  more  than  that.  Our  trade  has 
not  only  become  less,  it  went  up  to  1 16,000  bales  a 
year,  and  it  would  have  gone  on  expanding. 

3360.  But  whatever  you  have  lost,  whether  of  the 
old  trade,  or  of  trade  which  you  might  have  got,  has 
gone  to  Bombay  ? — A  large  part  of  what  Bombay  spins 
now  would  have  beeu  spun  in  Lancashire. 

3361.  This  enonnous  advantage  to  Bombay  is  the 
result  of  the  fall  iMsilver  ? — I  believe  so. 

3362.  And  thatVall  of  silver  is  due  either  to  an 
over  supply  of  silv^  or  to  a  short  supply  of  gold  ? — 
Yes. 

3363.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  due  to  a  natural  cause  ? — 
Yes;  but  I  must  mention  that  that  natural  cause 
was  prevented  operating  down  to  1873. 

3364.  Now  I  ask  you,  do  yon  think  it  fair  that  the 
legislature  here  should  interpose  an  artificial  obstacle 
to  the  advantage  which  is  now  gained  by  one  part  of 
the  empire  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  owing  to 
natural  ciuses? — I  must  answer  your  question  as 
applying  to  the  whole  world.  1  believe  it  would  be 
infinitely  better  to-day  if  silver  and  gold  were  tied 
together  again  as  they  were  before  1873. 

33G5.  This  Commission  have  to  consider  whether 
legislation  should  take  place  in  order  to  restore  the 
old  i-elations  between  silver  and  gold.  The  l^sla- 
ture  which  would  have  to  give  effect  to  our  recom- 
mendations is  a  legislature  in  which  India  is  not 
represented.  I  ask  you  whether  yon  think  it  would 
be  fair  that  we  should  propose  legislation  which  would 
injure  India,  although  it  benefits  Lancashire,  when 
thie  object  of  the  legislation,  according  to  your  own 
admission,  is  to  interpose  an  artificial  obstacle  in  order 
to  do  away  with  a  natural  advantage  ? — The  advan- 
tages of  returning  to  a  fixed  standard  would  be  infinitely 
greater  than  the  disadvantages.  If  I  pass  a  certain 
law  it  may  be  a  hardship  in  a  particular  case,  but  a 
benefit  in  50  other  cases,  and  I  am  askod  about  the 
particular  case,  not  about  the  50  other  ones. 

3366.  {Mr.  Courtnei/.)  Supposing  you  admit  that 
owing  to  the  operation  of  a  natural  law  one  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  a  manufacturing 
portion,  gets  a  great  benefit,  at  the  expense  of  another 
portion,  which  is  a  com-producing  portion,  would  it 
be  fair  for  the  legislature  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
interfere  to  prevent  that  one  portion  from  obtaining 
the  advantage,  because  it  involves  some  disadvantage 
to  the  other  ? — Well,  I  can  only  answer,  that  I  believe 
it  would  be  infinitely  better  that  silver  and  gold  were 
again  tied  together. 

3367.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  have  given  us  evidence 
of  one  particular  evil,  an  evil  to  Lancashire,  which  is 
also  at  the  same  time  a  benefit  to  Bombay  ;  now  sup- 
pose the  question  rested  alone  upon  the  evidence  vrhich 
you  had  given  us  to-day,  would  you  think  it  right  that 
we  should  make  the  general  alteration  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  suggested. 

3368.  Do  you  think  that  the  evils  that  yen  have 
told  us  of  to-day  are  sufficient  to  justify  a  complete 
alteration  in  our  currency  laws? — These  and  oUier 
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evils  might  be  sufficient  to  justify  us.     I  am  not      Mr.  A.  D. 
aware  anyone  has  suggested  making  any  change  in  .PrnvaHd,M.I'. 
our  own  currency  kws.  '  w"rjrifiBT 

3369.  {Mr.   Cohen.)   You   spoke  of   the  Eastern    ^»  ^^^-  '»»^- 
banks  charging  12  or  13  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

3370.  Surely  if  that  rate  were  incommensurate 
with  the  business  which  is  Subjected  to  that  rate  it 
would  cure  itself  by  other  banks  starting  as  we  find  in 
every  other  business.  Are  we  not  entitled  to  assume 
that  the  rate,  onerous  as  it  is,  is  not  beyond  what  the 
nature  of  the  business  calls  for  ? — I  quite  agree  with 
you,  I  do  not  thiuk  it  is. 

3371.  Can  you  state  to  the  Commission  how  long  it 
is  since  an  Indian  bank  was  established  ? — ^There  has 
been  no  India  or  China  bank  started  for  many  years. 

3372.  That  would  rather  indicate  that  the  banks 
were  not  doing  extravagantly  well  notwithstanding 
these  high  rates  of  interest? — Eastern  banking  has 
not  been  a  profitable  business  compared  with  C(Uonid 
banking  for  a  long  time  past,  on  accotmt  of  the  decline 
in  and  fluctuations  of  silver. 

3373.  If  not  witlistanding  these  high  rates  of  interest 
the  business  has  not  been  so  profitable  as  to  induce 
new  banks  to  start,  do  you  attribute  that  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  difference  of  cun-ency  creating  diffi- 
culties which  can  only  be  met  by  these  onerous  charges  ? 
—I  do. 

3374.  And  there  is  no  other  remedy  for  these 
onerous  charges  but  a  change  in  the  system  of  cur- 
rency rather  than  a  multiplication  of  banks.  Is  that 
so  ? — Yes. 

3375.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  bs  a  fact  that  if  a 
merchant  exports  goods  aud  imports  against  them  the 
question  does  not  enter  as  a  factor  into  the  case  at 
alt  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  would. 

3376.  It  would  if  no  money  passed  at  all  ? — He 
would  have  to  collect  the  silver  for  his  goods  in 
China  in  order  to  buy  tea  with  it,  and  he  might  not 
then  be  able  to  buy  tea  or  anything  else  with  the 
money. 

3377.  There  would  be  no  export. of  money  at  all, 
how  would  exchange  enter  into  it  ?— -The  view  that 
exchange  could  not  enter  into  the  question  would 
sometimes  be  true  if  the  merchant  could  on  the  day 
he  sells  hb  imports  buy  exports  with  the  money,  but 
in  China  this  would  at  any  time  be  difficult  and  for 
most  of  the  year  impossible.  He  would  usually  have 
to  wait  weeks  and  might  have  to  wait  months  before 
he  got  his  cash,  and  he  could  not  buy  tea  or  silk 
"  forward,"  he  could  only  do  so  when  it  came  into 
the  market  and  could  be  seen  and  sampled.  Assumti 
he  sells  his  goods  on  the  1st  of  January  ;  he  after- 
wards delivers  them,  and  gets  his  money  some  time 
in  February;  he  may  then  want  to  buy  tea  with 
that  money,  but  the  tea  season  does  not  begin  for 
three  months  afterwards,  and  if  even  it  were  during 
the  season  it  meantime  may  huve  risen  or  fallen  affected 
by  the  rate  of  exchange  in  sterling.  Because  as 
exchange  rises  they  pay  a  lower  price  for  tea,  and  as 
exchange  falls  they  can  afford  to  pay  a  higher  price, 
and  this  is  true  of  all  exports  from  China  and  India 
likewise,  because  it  is  to  the  laid  down  cost  in  sterling 
on  this  side  that  the  exporter  of  eastern  produce 
looks. 

3378.  You  were  pressed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
one  or  two  other  members  of  the  Commission,  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  fur  for  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  interfere  for  the  disadvantage  of  Bombay  as 
against  other  parts  of  the  country,  assuming  that  you 
have  established  an  advantage  to  Bombay,  but  is  it 
not  necessary  in  answ^ing  such  a  question  as  Ihnt 
to  consider  the  elements  of  that  advantage  before  you 
can  give  an  answer  as  to  whether  it  would  be  fair  to 
intenere  with  them? — Yes.  On  this  subject  some 
apparently  simple  questions  would  require  an  essay 
to  answer  them. 

3379.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  natural  causes 
were  the  factor  in  producing  that  advantage  ? — That 
is  to  say,  the  over- supply  of  silver. 

3380.  But  let  us  take,  for  example,  the  land  settle- 
ment of  India,  which  was  fixed  in  advance  when  the 
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rate  was  a  high  one  and  has  not  been  altered.  That 
would  be  an  element  which  you  would  not  call  a 
natural  state  of  things.  That  is  an  unnatural  state  of 
things,  is  it  not  ? — ^When  you  allude  to  rent,  that  was 
the  rent  of  agricnltural  land  in  India.  It  would  not 
affect  a  mill  to  any  extent  at  all,  the  ground  rent 
Would  be  so  very  small. 

838 1 .  Does  not  that  affect  the  rate  of  wages  through- 
out the  country,  the  rent  which  the  Government  exact 
for  their  land  ? — It  may  have  some  effect  upon  it.  I 
have  never  heard  such  a  thing  stated. 

3382.  You  consider  the  advantage  which  the  Bom- 
bay manufikctnrer  now  possesses  exclusively  due  to 
natural  causes  ? — I  consider  the  advantage  which  the 
Bombay  spinner  now  possesses  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
due  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  relatively  to  gold. 

3383.  Then  is  the  fall  of  silver  a  natural  or  a 
fictitious  cause  ?  —  It  is  to  some  extent  a  natural 
cause,  but  there  are  now  always  several  temporary 
reasons  affecting  the  value  of  the  metal  itself.  At 
present  there  is  apparently  not  more  than  enough 
silver,  as  the  continental  people  are  buying,  which 
maintains  the  price,  yet  nobo<ly  will  buy  exchange 
forward  as  they  are  frightened.  Do  you  call  that  a 
natural  or  an  artificial  cause  ?  Until  1873  silver  was 
kept  steady  by  the  operation  of  law,  but  one  cannot 
say  that  the  removing  of  a  law  is  a  natural  cause. 
That  law  in  the  first  place  interfered  with  some 
natural  cause. 

3384.  Supposing  that  the  fall  in  silver  was  owing 
to  the  action  of  continental  Governments,  would  not 
that  be  a  case  which,  in  your  opinion,  might  be  met 
by  legislative  action  on  the  part  of  our  Government  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  any  legislative  action  that  we 
could  take  against  them  would  have  much  effect  on 
the  value  of  silver  except  in  conjunction  with  other 
Governments. 

3385.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Supposing  I  were  in  Mel- 
bourne and  went  into  a  bank  there  with  1,000/.  and 
asked  for  a  telegraph  transfer  on  London ;  I  should  have 
to  pay  something  to  the  bank  for  giving  me  that  facility, 
should  I  not? — Tou  might  or  vou  might  not;  it 
would  depend  on  the  rate  of  excnange  between  the 
two  places  for  the  time  being.  If  the/  did  not  want 
to  remit  having  idle  money  in  London  they  might 
even  pay  you  something  for  giving  it,  but  if  they 
wanted  to  remit  money  they  would  charge  you  some- 
thing for  giving  it  to  you. 

3386.  But  what  regulates  the  rate  of  exchange 
tinder  normal  circumstances  ? — The  payments  which 
the  one  place  has  to  make  to  the  other. 

3387.  The  cost  of  transferring  specie  is  the 
regulating  cause  of  the  rate  of  exchange  ? — Yes. 

3388.  In  the  element  of  the  cost  of  13'ansferring 
specie  does  the  time  occur  which  would  be  occupied 
in  transferring  it  from  the  one  place  to  the  other  ? — 
Tes. 

3389.  Then  the  interest  for  the  time  occupied  by 
transferring  is  an  element  in  the  rate  of  exchange  ? — 
It  is. 

3390.  In  the  instance  which  you  have  given  us, 
you  suppose  goods  realised  at  Shanghai  and  a  tele* 
graphic  transfer  obtained  on  London  replacing  the 
original  money,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

339 1 .  And  you  make  out  that  12  per  cent,  is  charged 
against  the  105  days  that  would  be  occupied  in  the 
time  between  the  original  advance  and  the  date  of  the 
telegraphic  transfer  ? — Yes. 

3392.  Should  you  not,  according  to  what  you  have 
already  admitted,  have  taken  into  account  as  part  cf 
the  rate  of  exchange  of  that  telegraphic  transfer  the 
time  which  it  woi^  have  taken  to  send  money  home  ? 
— I  have  not  done  so,  because  I  have  taken  the  tele- 
graphic transfer  rate.  t 

3393.  You  have  admitted  that  the  telegraphic 
transfer  rate  involves,  as  a  regulating  cause  of  titat 
rate,  the  time  it  takes  to  send  money  from  the  one 
place  to  the  other  ? — I  have  not  admitted  it  because  a 
telegraphic  transfer  takes  no  time.  I  could  work  it 
out  wiUi  absolute  accuracy,  and  show  that  the  mer- 
chant who  drew  on  Shanghai,  assuming  the  rate  had 


not  changed  between  the  drawing  date  in  London  and 
repaying  date  in  Shanghai,  would  have  paid  the  bank 
4/.  9s.  7^.  for  the  105  days'  use  of  their  money. 

3394.  Supposing,  in  order  to  avoid  the  question  of  < 
silver,  I  take  the  case  of  a  gold-using  country,  Mel- 
bourne. If  I  go  into  a  bank  in  Melbourne  with  gold 
money,  and  ask  for  a  telegraphic  transfer  in  London 
in  gold,  there  is  a  certain  rate  of  exchange  charged,  a 
certain  price  charged,  and  under  normal  circumstances 
the  governing  cause  of  that  charge  is  the  time  which 
will  be  occupied  in  sending  money  from  Melbourne  to 
London  ? — No,  there  would  not  be,  because  you  pay 
your  money  into  the  Melbourne  office  to-day,  and  the 
office  of  the  same  bank  pays  out  the  money  to-day  in 
London,  and  the  money  begins  to  earn  interest  in  one 
place  when  it  ceases  to  earn  it  in  the  other. 

3395.  (The  Chairman.)  You  admit  this,  that  the 
acttial  quotation  of  exchange  between  London  and 
Melbourne  need  not  necessarily  be  at  par.  If  it 
differs  from  par,  it  differs  because  of  the  competition 
for  bills  either  in  London  or  Melbourne,  that  the  rate 
of  variation  from  par  cannot  exceed  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  precious  metals  from  Melbonme  to 
London  ?— Yes ;  that  is  quite  right. 

3396.  But,  as  matt^  of  fact,  you  would  also  go  on  to 
to  say,  would  you  not,  that  the  bank  cannot  charge 
interest  on  a  telegraphic  transfer  for  the  whole  time 
that  would  elapse,  supposing  money  had  to  pass  from 
Melbourne  to  London;  the  bank  cannot  charge 
interest  for  that  period  ?— -With  telegraphic  transfers 
the  price  will  largely  depend  on  the  competition 
between  banks  created  by  their  respective  positions ; 
and  you  may  eliminate  some  things  which  would 
affect  the  rate  for  di-afts  drawn  at  a  certain  usance. 
The  bank  in  Melbourne  which  has  idle  money  in 
London  will  be  delighted  to  sell  you  a  telegraphic 
transfer  without  charge,  they  might  be  even  willing  to 
pay  you  a  larger  sum  in  London  than  you  handed 
them  in  Melbourne. 

3397.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  And  in  that  case  the  person 
who  wants  to  send  home  money  is  saved  the  cost  of 
sending  it,  and  is  saved  the  interest  during  the  time  it 
is  being  sent  ? — ^Yes. 

3398.  Do  you  deny  that  the  interest  is  an  element 
which  he  takes  into  consideration  in  the  bargain  ? — 
The  man  who  is  buying  telegraphic  transfers  does  not 
go  into  these  calculations  at  all ;  if  he  were  buying  a 
demand  bill  he  would,  because  he  would  then  pay  no 
more  to  a  Melbourne  bank  for  a  draft  for,  say,  100/. 
in  London  than  that  amount  in  gold  plus  freight  and 
insurance  to  London,  with  a  trifle  additional  for  the 
convenience  of  the  bill. 

3399.  And  a  man  buying  anything  does  not  go  into 
all  the  causes  that  regulate  the  cost  of  that  article  that 
he  buys.  If  you  look  at  the  matter  as  an  economist 
all  elements  of  cost  combine  together  in  bringing  about 
a  particular  price.  The  question  I  wished  an  opinion 
upon  was,  whether  in  the  parent  made  for  a  tele- 
graphic transfer,  an  element  m  consideration,  is  not 
the  time  that  would  be  occupied  in  sending  home  the 
money,  if  the  money  had  to  be  sent  home  ? — I  do  not 
calculate  that  at  all.  I  would  not  know  if  the  banker 
had  to  send  the  money  home. 

3400.  But  you  will  observe,  if  my  opinion  which  I 
have  indicatea  is  true,  instead  of  taking  in  105  days 
you  ought  to  take  in  170  days,  and  your  12  per  cent, 
that  you  say  the  bank  makes  is  reduced  to  seven  or 
eight? — Why  should  I  take  170  days?  From  the 
day  I  receive  the  bank's  money  in  London  against  a 
60  day  bill  on  Shanghai,  until  that  money  has  been 
remitted  by  a  telegraphic  transfer,  and  is  again  with 
the  bank  in  London,  only  105  days  have  elapsed. 

3401.  I  should  say  you  ought  to  take  into  account 
not  only  the  time  occupied  in  the  bill  drawn  out,  but 
some  consideration  for  the  time  that  would  have  been 
occupied  in  sending  the  money  home.  Supposing 
instead  of  the  man  going  in  and  getting  a  telegn^hic 
transfer  he  asks  for  a  bill  at  the  usual  date  ? — ^Four 
months  on  demand. 

3402-^.  Would  he  pay  the  saipe  for  the  one  as  the 
other  ? — No,  he  would  not. 
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3401.  WtB  that  four  months  originally  fixed  as 
aboat  the  time  that  it  (7onld  take  to  send  home  some- 
thing that  would  realise  the  money? — Originally  it  may 
have  been  so.  The  difference  in  Shanghai  would  be 
about  ld.»  tael  between  the  telegraphic  transfer  and  the 
four  months'  rate,  say,  about  2  per  cent.  I  should  like 
to  say  tliere  are  few  things  so  puzzling  as  Eastern 
exchanges  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  them. 
For  example,  if  the  bank  rate  in  London  were  to  rise 
to  7  per  cent,  the  telegraphic  rate  wonld  fall  in 
Shanghai,  although  the  fuur  months'  bank  rate  might 
not  change  at  all,  and  if  the  bank  rate  in  London  fell 
to  2  per  cent,  the  telegraphic  rate  in  Shanghai 
would  advance,  although  in  the  meantime  there  was 
no  change  in  the  four  months'  rate.  Telegraphic 
transfers  are  affected  by  circumstances  which  may  not, 
or  only  partially,  influence  the  dates  for  drafts  drawn 
at  demand,  or  at  some  months  afterwards. 

3405.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  The  exchange  banks  in  the 
East,  I  fitncy,  frequently  have  their  capital  in  gold, 
have  they  not  ? — ^Yes. 

3406.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  in  gold.  Many 
of  the  exchange  banks  have  been  started  on  a  gold 
basis  ? — ^The  Eastern  banks,  with  their  head  offices  in 
London,  wiginally  raised  their  capital  in  this  country 
in  gold. 

3407.  And  they  have  had  a  portion  of  that  capital 
in  the  East? — Yes,  the  most  of  it,  and  also  the  most 
of  their  deposits,  which  are  also  in  gold. 

3408.  And  I  suppose  they  have  been  losing  on  that 
portion  of  their  capital  in  silver  in  the  East  ? — Oh, 
yes,  very  largely. 

3409.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  there  any  export  of 
yams  from  Lancasbii-e  to  tJava  ? — Yes. 

3410.  Do  you  know  how  that  is  going  on  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  has  been  a  very  profitable  traide  with  Java 
for  some  time,  but  still  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it 
done. 

3411.  Is  it  going  on  better  or  worse  than  the  trade 
with  China  and  Japan  ?— It  is  a  much  smaller  trade. 
It  is  not  one  twentieth  part  the  size  of  the  China 
trade.  With  that  country  there  are  no  disadvantages 
of  exchange  at  all.  The  trade  is  only  affected  by 
market  demand. 

34 12.  I  want  to  know,  for  that  reason,  whether  it 
has  suffered  less  than  the  trade  with  China  and 
Japan  ? — The  trade  with  Java  has  sufiTered  from  a 
special  cause,  the  decline  in  the  value  of  sugars,  the 
same  as  the  trade  with  Manilla. 

3413.  Is  there  any  competition  from  Bombay  to 
Java  ? — ^None  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  yam  sent  from  Bombay  to  Java,  none  to  speak 
of,  because  the  Java  yarn  which  they  buy  is  all  40's. 

3414.  They  buy  the  higher  counts? — Yes. 

3415.  Then  the  yarns  that  are  sent  to  China  and 
Japan,  are  they  all  made  out  of  cotton  that  comes 
from  India  ?  — No,  the  16's/24's  that  used  to  be  shipped 
from  Lancashire  to  China  and  Japan  were,  I  might 
say,  all  made  out  of  India  grown  cotton,  but  the  28's 
and  32's  that  we  sent  there  were  chiefly  made  out  of 
American  cotton,  but  still  some  were  made  out  of 
India  cotton ;  when  you  rise  above  28's/32's  there 
is  no  Indian  cotton  used  at  all. 

3416.  And  those  which  go  from  Lancashire  to 
China  and  Japan  now  are  chiefly  made  with  American 
cotton,  are  they? — ^The  yarn  that  goes  from  Lan- 
cashire to  China  and  Japan  is  chiefly  made  with 
American  cotton,  very  little  Indian  cotton. 

3417.  So  that  in  the  case  of  the  yarn  that  goes 
from  Bombay  to  China  and  Japan,  the  Bombay 
manufacturer  hits  the  benefit  of  the  material  on  the 
spot  ? — He  has  that  benefit. 

3418.  Whereas  if  the  Lancashire  manufacturer 
were  able  to  compete  with  him  in  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  sending  the  yam 
from  India  to  Lancashire,  and  teoxa  Lanca^ure  back 
to  Chma  ? — Yes. 

3419.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the 
ultimate  price  of  the  article  w  represented  by  the  cost 
of  transport  of  cotton  from  India  to  England  and 
back    to    China? — ^The  transportation  charges  from 


India  to  liancashirc  on  the  cotton  to  make  a  bale  of 
yam  (weighing  40Q  lbs.  net),  and  like  charges  on  the 
bale  when  manufactured,  from  Lancashire  to  Shanghai,    29  wT 
may  be  taken  as  nearly  30«.    A  bale  of  English  yarn  ' 

costing,  say,  13/.  on  arrival  at  Shanghai,  will  indade 
cotton  costing  about  8/.  and  5/.,  made  up  of  manu- 
facturing and  transportation  charges. 

3420.  (5ir  T.  Farrer.)  There  has  been,  as  you 
say,  a  very  great  development  of  these  mills  in  India 
lately,  and  I  gather  from  some  of  the  reports  that 
they  have  been  having  a  bad  time  in  India  these  last 
two  years  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

3421.  You  will  find  in  one  of  the  reports  recently 
published  that  very  few  of  the  mills  have  been 
dividing  more  than  1  and  li  per  cent  dividend  ? — 
I  did  not  hear  about  the  1^  per  cent.,  but  I  have 
heard  complaints  and  statements  made  of  the  extra- 
vagant way  in  which  the  mills  have  been  worked. 
There  is  a  firm  in  Manchester  connected  with  Bom- 
bay mills,  and  two  days  ago  a  gentleman  connected 
with  them  was  in  my  o£Sce  in  Manchester,  and  he 
told  me  of  one  mill  that  had  paid  10  per  cent,  since 
1879.  I  do  not  speak  of  that  as  being  general,  bnt 
he  told  me  that  he  was  interested  in  some  mills  that 
had  paid  10  per  cent,  since  1879. 

3422.  You  do  not  assert  that  that  b  general  ? — No, 
I  cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of  authority  what- 
ever with  reference  to  anything  relating  to  the 
financial  position  of  the  Bombay  mills  or  what 
dividends  they  pay. 

3423.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
this  diflTerence  in  exchange  arises  from  what  people 
ordinarily  call,  whether  correctly  or  not,  appreciation 
of  gold,  or  from  depreciation  of  silver? — Well  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  gold  has  appre- 
ciated, because,  although  it  is  trae  that  silver  has 
fallen  relatively  to  gold,  it  has  not  fallen  relatively 
to  everything,  dse. 

3424.  And  gold  has  risen  relatively  to  everything 
else  ? — All  the  world  over,  to  everything  else. 

3425.  Then  supposing  a  man  sends  cotton  from 
Lancashu'e  to  the  East,  and  that  when  he  gets  back 
his  price  he  receives  a  smaller  quantity  of  gold  tlian 
it  was  worth  at  the  time  that  he  sent  it^  but  that  gold 
is  worth  more,  is  it  not  ? — That  depends  upon  what 
he  is  going  to  do  with  it. 

3426.  But  you  told  me  just  now  that  gold  had 
risen  against  everything? — ^Well,  that  gold  is  worth 
more,  but  what  he  has  to  apply  that  gold  to  may  be 
the  same  ;  he  may  have  to  pay  wages  and  rent  and 
various  other  things  with  it  which  have  not  meanwhile 
changed  in  amount. 

3427.  He  may  have  to  apply  it  to  things  in  Eng- 
land which  have  not  depreciated  in  comparison  with 
gold,  but  taking  things  generally  and  the  value  of 
gold  generally,  the  gold  which  he  receives  though 
smaller,  in  quantity,  is  worth  more  than  the  same 
quantity  of  gold  would  have  been  at  the  time  when 
he  sent  hb  cotton  out  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  so  far  as  he 
was  not  tied  by  what  I  might  call  fixed  charges. 

3428.  Then  if  he  goes  on  paying  wages  and  wages 
have  not  fallen  he  wiU  not  have  wherewithal  to  pay 
his  workmen  to  the  same  extent  as  ha  would  have 
if  gold  had  remained  at  its  former  value? — Yes. 
You  were  asking  about  the  appreciation  of  gold  just 
now.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  not  on  account 
of  the  appreciation  of  gold  that  the  prices  of  articles 
in  general  have  fallen,  but  on  account  of  the  increased 
production  of  articles.  I  was  going  to  mention  cotton. 
Ic  is  35  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  was  some  years  ago, 
and  meantime  the  quantity  produced  has  not  increased 
except  to  a  small  extent. 

3429.  (Mr.  FremantU.)  How  would  you  summarise 
the  effects  of  the  present  state  of  things  as  regards  the 
price  of  silver  and  the  Eastern  trade  upon  the  Man- 
chester trade? — I  should  say  that  Lancashire  had 
suffered  enormously  through  it. 

3430.  But  have  all  classes  suffered,  or  any  classes 
specially  ? — Special  classes  have  suffered  most.  I  think 
all  classes  have  been  more  or  less  affected. 
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3431.  Have  there  been  many  failures  in  Lanca- 
shire ? — A  great  many. 

3432.  Have  those  been  of  merchants  or  of  spinners  ? 

Well,  chiefly   of  manufacturers.     I  was  going  to 

mentio.i  that  you  must  distinguish  between  manufac- 
turer? and  spinners.  The  number  of  failures  of 
manutacturerg  in  recent  years  in  Lancashire  has  been 
very  great,  and  many  estimates  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  in  Lancabhire,  and  I  have  had  estimates 
given  tc  me  by  friends  which  point  to  this  fact,  that 
the  capital  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  business  in 
Manchester  has  not  paid  5  per  cent,  for  12  y^rs 
past,  but  I  am  incapable  of  pronouncing  any  opinion 
on  that  myself.  I  am  not  a  manufacturer.  I  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  these  mills  or  in  any  mill,  or  in  . 
any  manufacturing  business  whatever  in  Lancashire. 
There  is  one  indication  of  this  in  the  market  price 
in  Manchester  of  the  shares  in  the  co-operative  mills. 
In  Oldham  there  are  100  mills,  the  shares  of  which 
are  dealt  with  in  the  market,  and  I  think  that  very 
few  of  these  shares  are  at  a  premium,  and  in  such 
cases  the  premium  is  very  small.  They  are  almost 
all  at  a  discount,  and  the  discounts  in  some  cases 
are  enormous.  If  you  like  I  could  get  a  public 
report  from  Oldham  showing  the  paid  up  values  and 
present  market  price  of  the  shares  and  send  it  to  you. 
Ton  would  see  in  the  list  every  mill,  its  capital,  the 
nomber  of  the  spindles,  who  made  the  machinery,  the 
market  price  of  the  shares,  and  everything. 

3433.  {Mr.  Hnuldstoortk.)  Would  that  sustain  your 
argument  at  all  with  reference  to  India,  because  those 
you  are  speaking  of  spin  .'J2'8?— But  they  have  been 
affected.  I  have  already  pointed  out  how  they  have 
been  affected. 

8434.  You  said  20's  were  affected ;  would  you  say 
as  far  as  32  ? — I  think  the  China  people  are  using 
26's  Bombay,  and  they  are  using  less  28's/32's  on 
that  account. 

3435.  {Mr.  Fremantie.)  Do  you  know  many  in- 
stances in  which  Manchester  spinning  houses  have 
setup  factories  in  India  ?— No  ;  I  understand  Messrs. 
Greaves  and  Son  have  started  Bombay  mills. 

3436.  But  that  emigration,  so  to  speak,  of  the  cotton 
spinning  business,  has  not  largely  taken  place? — I 
cannot  give  you  the  statistics  of  the  mills  in  Bombay. 
They  are  easily  ascertained,  but  I  have  not  got  them 
with  me.  I  do  not  know  of  any  firm  in  Lancashire 
that  have  mills  in  Bombay  except  that  one. 

8437.  The  number  of  mills  in  Bombay  has  largely 
increased  in  late  years  ? — ^Yes,  and  I  nnderstaud  there 
are  nine  mills  building  in  Boml)ay  at  the  present 
moment. 

3438.  When  did  theestablishmentof  cotton  spinning 
mills  in  Bombay  begin  ?— I  cannot  say. 

3435).  Would  it  be  within  the  last  20  years  ? — Oh, 
DO,  there  were  a  few  before  that. 

3440.  Therefore,  you  would  not  attribute  it  entirely 
to  alterations  in  the  price  of  silver  lately  ? — Oh,  no, 
byno  means,  because  the  first  shipment  of  yam  from 
India  to  Hong  Kong  was  sent  in  1866. 

3441.  The  first  stimulus  to  the  business  of  spinning 
cotton  )u  India  was  g^ven,  I  presume,  by  the  American 
War  ? — ^Well,  great  stimulus  may  have  been  given  at 
that  time. 

3442.  {Mr,  Houldtworlh.)  You  said  that  the  trade 
in  r^ancashire  in  16*8,  especially  to  24'8  with  China 
had  become  nearly  extinct  ? — Well,  there  is  not  much 
done  in  these  counts  now,  althou°!h  I  have  heard  of 
a  speculative  transaction  now  and  again  in  16's/24's 
water  to  Hong  Kong,  but  the  export  is  very  small 
com{)ared  with  what  it  was. 

3443.  If  the  exchange  now  was  steady  and  con- 
tinued steady,  do  you  think  that  that  trade  between 
Lancashire  and  China  in  I6's/24's  would  revive  again, 
as  against  the  trade  from  India? — ^I  could  not  say 
that  of  16's/24's.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  that. 
It  might  be  that  they  could  beat  us  with  the  hold 
which  they  have  got  of  recent  years,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  trade  in  28'8/32'8. 

Witness  w 


3444.  That  you  could  recover  it  ? — I  think  so. 

3445.  To  put  it  another  way,  have  you  any  infor- 
mation at  all  thatwonld  enable  you  to  answer  the 
question  whether  the  advantages  to  the  Bombay 
spinner,  apart  from  exchange,  are  not  so  great  that 
Lancashire  can  never  look  forward  to  supplying  China 
again  ? — My  technical  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  answer  that ;  it  would  require  a  man 
who  knows  the  exact  cost  of  spinning  in  Lancashire 
and  the  exact  cost  of  spinning  in  Bombay  by  the 
most  approved  and  best  methods  in  both  places  to  tell 
that. 

3446.  But  as  a  merchant  could  you  give  any  opinion 
if  exchange  were  steady  whether  the  trade  would 
come  back  again  ? — I  thmk  a  great  .deal  of  it  would 
come  back  if  we  had  a  steady  exchange.  Every  other 
thing  would  come  to  work  with  it.  It  is  the  fluc- 
tuations which  is  the  severe  thing  at  the  present 
moment. 

3447.  Is  there  any  other  trade  between  Lancashire 
and  China  which  has  been  affected  at  all  in  a  similar 
way  ? — Yes  ;  the  trade  in  6-lb.  T  cloths  and  the 
trade  in  common  sheetings. 

3448.  Now  where  are  they  made ;  where  does  that 
competition  come  from  ? — The  competition  for  ttie 
6-lb,  T  cloths  is  from  India,  and  the  same  reasons, 
to  a  large  extent,  apply  to  the  6-lb.  T  cloths  that  apply 
to  the  yarn  trade;  and  I  have  a  small  table  here 
showing 

3449.  Could  you  put  in  a  similar  statement  with 
regard  to  the  T  cloths  as  you  have  with  regard  to 
the  yarns,  so  as  to  show  the  changes  in  the  trade  ? — I 
shall  do  so. 

3450.  Is  there  any  other  thing  except  the  T 
cloths  ? — Common  sheetings. 

3451.  I  aui  asking  these  questions  to  get  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  di^ocation  ? — Yam  i4  the  principal 
thing.  The  trade  in  common  T  cloths  and  common 
sheetings  is  small. 

3452.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Those  6-lb.  T  cloths  and 
sheetings  are  made  from  common  cotton  ? — The  yarns 
used  in  Lancashire  to  make  them  were  chiefly 
American,  but  in  India  they  can  imitate  them. 

3453.  They  are  articles  that  can  be  made  from 
Indian  cotton  ? — They  can  be,  and  are,  made  fix)m 
Indian  cotton.  At  one  time  there  was  a  considerable 
export  to  China  of  6  and  7  lb.  T  cloths  of  common 
qualities  made  of  coarse  yarns.  This  trade  has  now 
nearly  ceased.  Bombay  can  supply  them  cheaper 
than  Lancashire  under  the  present  exchange  conditions. 
The  following  table  shows  how  the  trade  in  these 
cloths  has  been  developing  of  recent  years  from 
Bombay  to  China.  I  cannot  give  the  figures  for 
Japan,  as  they  are  not  stated  separately  in  the  India 
Government  Beturns. 

Exports  of  Plain  Cottons,  Bombay  to  China. 


Year 
1883-84. 

Year 
1884-85. 

Tear 

1885-86. 

Half  Year,  Ist 

April  to  80th  Se^ 

tember  1886. 

Yards. 
2,147,278 

YardB. 
2,651,862 

Yards. 
3,221,81" 

Yards. 
2,022,140=.  for 
year  4,044,280. 

3454.  {Mr.  Houldstoortk.)  Is  weaving  developing 
in  India  ? — It  is  developing. 

3455.  As  rapidly  as  spinning  ? — No,  not  so  rapidly ; 
it  requires  more  technic^  knowledge. 

3456.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  know  whether 
the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  B<nabay 
mills  is  with  China  or  with  India.  Is  the  consump- 
tion of  Indian  spun  cotton  in  India  as  great  as  the 
export? — I  could  not  say.  Of  course  these  figures 
could  be  ascertained  quite  easily,  but  I  have  not 
extracted  them. 

ithdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Friday. 
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Friday,  4tli  March  1887. 


PRKSKNT : 


The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  the  Chaiuman,  presiding. 


Mr.  D.  M.  Bahboub,  C.S.I. 

Mb.  J.  W.  Birch. 

Thb  Bight  Hon.  J.  Chamuerlain-,  M.P. 

Mb.  L.  L.  Cohen,  M.P. 

Mb.  L.  CouBTNEr,  M.P. 


Sir  T.  H.  Fabrer,  Bart. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Frkmantle,  C.B. 
Mr.  "SV.  H.  Hour.DswoBTH,  M.P. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Mr.  Geo.  H.  Mcbbav,  Secretary. 


Mr,  Henev  Hccks  Gibbs  was  re-called  and  examined. 


3457.  (  The  Chairman.)  In  your  evidence  the  other 
day  you  explained  in  some  detail  the  evils  that  arose 
from  the  uncertainty  of  exchange  in  commercial 
dealings  between  gold  and  silver  using  countries  ? — 
Yes. 

3458.  And  yon  also,  I  believe,  adverted  to  the  evils 
■which  arose  from  the  fact  of  currency  appreciating  in 
valae  ? — ^Tes ;  by  the  diminished  production  of,  and 
increased  demand  for,  gold. 

34.')9.  These  are  two  entirely  distinct  classes  of 
evils,  are  they  not  ?  And  to  both  of  those  you  think 
s  remedy  more  or  less  complete  might  be  given  if  the 
system  known  as  bi-metallism  was  adopted.  Is  not 
that  your  general  view  ?— I  should  say  the  evils  of  the 
additional  uncertainty  of  exchange  produced  by  the 
depreciation  of  silver  and  the  evils  produced  by  iJie 
appreciation  of  gold  in  gold  using  countries  would  be 
remedied  by  this  measure. 

3460.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  draw  from  historical 
experience  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  bi-metallic 
system  is  possible  and  that  it  does  produce  that  steadi- 
ness  in  exchange  which  you  desire  ? — Certainly,  we 
can  produce  evidence  that  the  bi-metallic  system  is  a 
passible  one,  we  can  also  produce  evidence  that  it 
prevents  the  possibility  of  such  variations  of  exchange 
as  we  have  experienced  from  the  cause  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver.  The  appreciation  of  gold  of  course 
can  occur  from  a  vast  number  of  oiher  things,  their 
effect  on  commodities  as  well  as  the  effect  on  gold  itself. 
The  depreciation  of  silver  is  only  the  effect  of  the  rela- 
tions between  that  particular  commodity  silver,  and  gold. 

3461.  Could  you  give  us  a  brief  account  of  the  bi- 
metallic arrangements  which  have  been  in  force  in  the 
world  during  this  century  ? — If  yon  mean  to  say  what 
the  bi-metallic  law  was  and  must  be,  the  bi-metallic 
law  is  described  quite  clearly  in  my  article  in  "  The 
Fortnightly  "  of  October  last : — I.  An  open  mint  to 
which  every  man  may  take  either  gold  or  silver  to 
be  coined.  II.  A  fixed  ratio  which  tlio  gold  and 
Bilver  coins  are  to  bear  to  one  another.  III.  The 
enactment  that  the  money  so  coined  shall  be  legal 
tender  to  any  amount  at  the  option  of  the  payer. 

3462.  That  is  your  definition  of  bi-metallism  ? — 
That  is  my  definition,  and  an  inevitable  corollaryfrom 
it  is,  that  as  in  England  now  every  piece  of  gold  is 
potential  money  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  so  in  France, 
from  1803  onwards,  every  piece  of  gold  and  every  piece 
of  silver  was  potentially,  and  at  the  will  of  the  holder, 
money  of  the  realm.  That  experience  shows  that  here 
or  elsewhere  the  enactment  of  the  same  law  would 
produce  the  same  effect. 

346S.  Has  that  state  of  things  obtained  in  any 
coontry  or  system  of  countries  during  the  present 
century  ? — ^In  France  It  obtained  from  1803  to  1873. 
The  three  points  above-mentioned  are  the  gist  of  the 
monetiuy  law  of  1803.  In  1873  the  law  began  to  be 
suspended,  that  is  to  say  it  was  made  impossible  for 


anyone  to  take  his  silver  bar  to  the  Mint  and  at  once 
reciive  coined  money  for  it.  The  delivery  of  coin  was 
at  first  postponed,  and  that  postponement  went  on 
increasing  until  at  last  it  was  wholly  suspended,  but 
the  law  remains  the  law  still  in  France,  only  the 
government  has  had  and  has  the  suspensory  power. 

8454.  The  law  is  in  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation at  present?— Yes,  that  is  to  say  that  part  of 
the  law  only  which  provides  the  open  mint  to  which 
everjbody  can  take  his  silver  for  coinage.  The  rest 
of  the  law  remains  good,  that  is  to  say  that  ihe  gold 
and  silver  coins  are  legal  tender,  and  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  bear  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1  to  one  another  ; 
the  silver  in  the  one  and  the  gold  in  the  other  bear 
that  ratio. 

3465.  And  you  may  pay  your  taxes  and  your  debts 
either  in  gold  or  silver  as  you  please  ?— Yes,  as  you 
please. 

3466.  Were  any  other  countries  associated  with 
France  during  the  whole  or  part  of  this  time  In  this 
bi-metallic  arrangement  ?— Yes,  the  countries  forming 
the  Latin  Union  were  intimately  associated  with 
France,  that  is  to  say  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  after- 
wards Greece  and  Belgium.  Greece  came  in  alter- 
wards  if  I  remember  right. 

3467.  Have  you  any  facts  to  show  that  this  bi- 
metallism obtaining  over  the  Latin  Union  produced  that 
effective  stability  of  exchange  which  you  attribute  to 
it? — Stability  in  exchange ;  of  course  not  a  fixed  rate, 
exchange  can  never  be  fixed,  but  the  exchange  so  fiu- 
as  the  relation  between  the  two  metals  was  con- 
cerned was  fixed  to  begin  with.  Naturally  it  oscillated 
as  the  exchange  must  always  do  from  other  causes. 

3468.  But  the  exchange  between  a  silver  using  and 
a  gold  using  country  did  not  vary  more  than  the 
exchange  between  two  gold  using  countries,  or  not 
much  more? — Not  much  more;  because  bi-metallic 
France  was  there  to  hold  the  balance.  It  is  quite 
right  to  say  not  much  more,  because  particular  causes  at 
particular  moments  affected  it,  in  the  first  place  a 
great  influx  of  gold  into  France  had  made  some  dif- 
ference in  it;  again  a  great  demand  for  silver  to 
India  had  made  a  difference  in  it,  because  those  who 
had  to  send  silver  to  India  had  even  to  collect  five- 
franc  pieces  and  melt  them,  and  send  them  out.  All 
that  woold  produce  a  small  agio  on  silver  as  it  might 
be,  or  an  agio  on  gold  as  it  might  be  at  another  time, 
but  there  was  what  one  might  call  an  Immutable  par 
of  exchange. 

3469.  Between  gold  using  countries  and  double 
standard  countries  ?— Yes,  and  if  you  ask  further  as 
to  gold  using  countries  and  silver  using  countries,  the 
effect  of  the  double  standard  in  France  and  the  Latin 
Union  being  this,  that  there  was  a  fixed  point  round 
which  the  price  of  silver  oscillated  (which  oscillation 
was  the  result  of  the  exchange  between  the  bi-metalllc 
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^^...      country  and  the  gold  usiog  country),  the  price  of 
//.  H.  Otbbt.    gjjygf  jn  gold-using  countries  remained  steady. 
4  Mar  1887.        3470.  You  have  told  us  that  the  bi-metallic  system 
'        "     was  adopted  in  France  about  1803  ? — Yes. 

3471.  The  Latin  Union  did  not  start  as  early  as 
that,  did  it  ? — ^The  Latin  Union  only  started  in  1865. 

3472.  Have  you  studied  any  of  the  monetary  facts 
before  the  beginning  of  this  century  which  would 
either  confirm  the  doctrines  which  you  have  just  been 
explaining  to  us,  or  the  reverse.  Fot  example,  did 
not  bi-metallism  in  some  form  exist  before? — Cer- 
tainly, here  in  England. 

3473.  Did  that  produce  the  fixed  ratio  between  the 
value  of  the  metala  which  has  subsisted  since  1803  ? 
^It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  it  did,  because  the 
whole  monetary  arrangements  in  all  the  countries 
were  so  imperfect.  The  great  evils  that  we  suffered 
from  here  were  more  the  evils  of  either  debased  coin- 
age in  the  earlier  time  or  worn  coinage  in  later 
times,  so  that  either  gold  or  silver  departed  from  the 
country  because  the  coins  in  the  other  metal  were 
degraded  in  their  character  by  being  worn  away  or 
filM  away. 

3474.  In  fact,  by  Gresham's  law  the  good  coin  was 
driven  out  ? — ^That  would  be  always  so. 

3475.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  our  coinage  was 
put  right  about  the  year  1696  and  that  subsequently 
to  that  we  had  not  to  suffer  from  either  of  the  two 
evils  which  you  have  described,  neither  from  debased 
coin  nor  from  coin  of  small  weight  ? — The  restora- 
tion of  the  coinage  was  not  quite  successful  in  this 
respect  if  I  remember  right ;  it  is  a  long  while  since 
I  read  it,  but  I  think  the  good  coin  was  issued,  and 
the  inferior  coin  remained  out  in  great  part,  I  mean 
the  worn  coin.  People  naturally  paid  in  the  worn 
coin  and  shipped  away  the  good  coin.  That  they 
would  do. 

3476.  Then  there  is  nothing  in  the  experience  of 
the  last  century  which  would  throw  any  doubt  upon 
the  bi-metallic  theory  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is. 

3477.  Nor  from  any  other  facts  that  have  come 
under  your  notice  in  the  monetary  history  of  the 
world  ? — I  think  those  causes  that  have  been  alleged  as 
militating  against  the  bi-metallic  theory  are  all  capable 
of  explanation,  either  by  showing  that  other  causes  had 
led  to  the  banishment  of  the  gold,  or  by  lowing  that 
no  harm  was  done  thereby  to  the  nation.  Of  course,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  from  one  cause  or  another,  one 
metal,  gold  at  one  time,  silver  at  another  time,  will  be 
the  prevalent  coin  in  use.  It  is  common  to  say  that  in 
France,  for  instance,  there  was  no  gold ;  yet  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  there  was  absolutely  no  gold ; 
and  at  another  time  that  there  was  no  silver.  Most  of 
us  remember  the  time  when  if  you  went  to  Paris,  and 
had  to  travel  into  Italy,  for  a  rouleau  of  gold  you  had 
to  pay  a  trifling  agio.  iVnother  time  if  you  wanted 
silver  for  gold  you  could  not  get  it,  but  that  related 
not  to  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  that  might 
be  supposed  to  be  in  the  country,  but  to  that  little 
floating  fringe  of  gold  or  silver  which  serves  for  such 
purposes.  There  was  no  year,  for  example,  in  France 
during  that  time  of  1870  to  1873  that  gold  was  not 
taken  to  the  mint  for  coinage,  although  the  sums  so 
taken,  were,  of  course,  smaller  than  they  were  wont 
to  be.  That  is  the  information  I  got  from  the  Paris 
Mint,  through  Messrs.  Rothschilds. 

3478.  You  would  admit,  would  you  not,  that  even 
on  the  bi-metallic  hypothesis  there  would  be  a 
tendency  to  drive  out  the  dearer  metal  from  a 
bi-metallic  country  into  a  country  where  that  metal 
could  exchange  for  what  I  may,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  call  its  natural  equivalent  ? — Yes,  I  think 
you  have  just  put  it  rightly.  That  is,  the  dearer  metal 
will  go  to  a  country  where  it  will  purchase  more. 
The  common  view  and  the  common  interpretation  of 
these  words,  the  dearer  and  the  cheaper  metal,  seems 
to  have  been  in  newspaper  writings,  the  metal  that 
can  be  produced  at  the  cheapest  cost ;  but  that  is  not 
at  all  the  case,  it  is  the  metal  that  will  buy  the  most 
in  another  country,  as  is  shown  entirely  by  what  hap- 
pened in  the  United  States,  where  they  at  one  time 


had  a  ratio  of  15  to  1,  the  effect  of  which  was  that 
the  gold  all  went  away,  because  one  ounce  of  gold 
was  in  France  equivalent  to  15^  ounces  of  silver.  At 
another  time  they  had  a  ratio  of  16*002  to  1,  and  the 
effect  of  that  was  that  Franco  having  a  bi-metallic 
ratio  of  15^  to  1,  15|  ounces  of  silver  exported  from 
the  United  States  and  sent  to  France  were  there  equal 
in  purchasing  power  to  an  ounce  of  gold.  The  man 
in  the  United  States,  therefore,  remained  with  half 
an  ounce  apparently  to  the  good. 

3479.  People  will  always  take  their  goods,  whether 
their  goods  be  coin  or  something  else,  to  the  place 
where  they  will  get  most  for  them  ? — Certainly. 

3480.  And,  therefore,  if  owing  to  l^slatlve  ar- 
rangements gold  was  worth  less  at  a  certain  time 
in  France  than  it  was  in  Qermany  the  gold  would 
go  to  Germany  ? — Certainly ;  in  course  of  time. 

3481.  And  that  fact  would,  I  suppose,  be  urged  by 
you  as  a  proof,  would  it  not,  that  legislation  can  decide 
what  should  be  the  ratio  between  coins  of  the  different 
metals  within  a  country? — Certainly.  Legislation 
has  done  so  and  can  do  so. 

3482.  And  the  &ct  that  gold  was  driven  out  of 
France  at  one  time  and  silver  at  another  time,  showing 
that  gold  at  one  time  and  silver  at  another  fetched 
more  out  of  France  than  in  France,  proves  that  the 
French  legislature  did  determine  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  metals  in  France  ? — Of  course. 

3483.  {Mr.  Courtney/.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  ? — 
That  which  would  purchase  most  in  any  country 
necessarily  goes  to  that  country.  In  FVance,  by  the 
bi-metallic  law  15^  ounces  of  silver  and  one  ounce  of 
gold  had  the  same  purcliasing  power  practically  and 
legally,  but  it  might  well  be  that  in  another  country 
the  one  ounce  of  gold  might  for  a  time  have  a  greater 
purchasing  power.  In  that  case  the  gold  would 
naturally  go  to  where  it  would  purchase  most. 

3484.  {The  Chairman.)  The  fact  that  gold  flowed 
out  of  France  is  a  proof  that  that  was  so.  There  was 
no  other  reason  why  France  should  be  denuded  first 
of  silver  and  then  of  gold  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  what  I  would 
say. 

3485.  {Mr.  Cowrtney.)  Do  you  call  that  a  perma- 
nent or  an  evanescent  relation  which  was  established 
in  France  ? — I  should  call  it  a  permanent  relation  in 
this  respect,  that  everybody  was  always  at  liberty  to 
get  his  bar  of  silver  or  gold  coined  in  France,  and 
always  at  liberty  to  pay  his  debts  in  that  which  he 
received  for  his  bars. 

3486.  Because  if  the  result  is  as  the  Chairman  sug- 
gested, that  France  might  be  denuded  at  one  time  of 
one  metal,  and  at  another  time  of  the  second  metal, 
would  you  say  that  the  relation  subsisted  in  the  country 
where  only  one  metal  survived  ? — That  is  entirely  a 
theoretical  question,  because  it  was  never  really  true  at 
any  moment  that  France  was  wholly  denuded  of  gold 
nor  wholly  denuded  of  silver.  I  have  read,  lately,  that 
the  amount  of  silver,  when  you  could  not  got  any  silver 
in  change  without  paying  for  it,  expoited  from  France 
was  very  small,  and  the  amount  remaining  in  France 
was  very  large ;  therefore,  I  would  say  that  at  no  time 
was  either  metal  absolutely  ex|>elled  from  the  country, 
but  I  say  that  the  relation  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
permanent  when  either  the  15^  ounces  or  the  one  ounce 
could  pay  any  debt,  and  when  you  could  always  get  your 
coins  at  your  own  mint  coined  in  that  relation.  At  this 
moment  you  cannot  get  your  coins  so  coined,  but  if 
jon  have  them  in  your  pocket  you  can  pay  your  debts 
]ust  as  you  did  before. 

3487.  {The  Chairman.)  Could  you  describe  the 
exact  method  by  which  this  compensatory  action,  if  I 
may  so  describe  it,  operated  in  a  country  like  France  ? 
— ^I  think  I  must  ask  what  you  precisely  mean  by  tha 
compensatiJry  action?  Do  you  mean  that  which  is 
described  by  Mr.  Jevons  when  you  have  a  double 
standard  and  two  metals  serving  as  money.  The  out- 
put of  the  mines  is  regulated,  that  is  to  say,  that  there 
nre  less  variations  in  tiie  production  of  the  two  metals 
jointly  than  there  are  in  the  production  of  either 
one  alone. 
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M88.  No,  I  was  not  thinking  at  that  moment  of  the 
prodaction  of  mines  wliich  you  will  probably  agree 
with  me  had  a  comparatively  slow  effect  ? — Extremely 
slow  upon  the  value  of  currency. 

3489.  I  was  rathe^  thinking  of  the  variations  that 
would  occur  in  the  relative  prices  of  the  two  metals, 
were  it  not  for  the  bi-metnllic  law  subsisting  in  one 
country  ? — Your  question  refers  to  the  price  of  another 
metai  in  a  mono-metallic  country,  does  it  not,  because 
in  the  bi-metallic  country  there  is  no  price  at  all.  I 
distinguish  between  agio  which  is  governed  by  wholly 
different  laws  from  the  question  of  price  of  a  com- 
modity, as  is  obviously  seen  when  you  perceive  that 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  variations  in  the  pro- 
duotion  of  the  two  metals  the  agio  never  reached  an 
average  of  more  than  1  j  centimes  on  the  Napoleon. 
Yon  cannot  call  it  price  in  the  eame  country  where 
you  can  buy  your  sheep  or  whatever  it  is  with  either 
the  gold  or  the  silver  indifferently.  Nobody  there 
made  a  difference,  such  as  you  find  made,  or  used  to  find 
made  in  Italy  when  there  was  a  pi^er  curreccy,  and 
when  thero  was  a  numlier  of  Zecohini  still  existing  in 
Bome,  and  a  man  said  "  You  shall  have  that  thing 
"  for  so  many  scndi,  or  if  you  pay  me  in  gold  you 
"  shall  have  it  for  such  and  such  a  smaller  sum." 
That  is  not  what  you  mean,  I  suppose. 

3490.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  case,  say  a  sheep  cost 
in  France  10  Napoleons  in  gold  in  1860,  and  10 
Napoleons  in  gold  also  in  1870.  Then  you  may  say 
with  certainty  that  it  also  cost  200  francs  in  1860, 
and  also  200  francs  in  1870  ?— Certainly.  That  is 
you  might  say  200  gold  francs,  or  200  silver  fi*anc3 ; 
there  was  no  distinction. 

3491.  But  if  there  had  been  no  bi  metallic  law  you 
could  not  have  said  such  a  state  of  things  would  have 
existed  with  certadnty.  It  might  have  been  worth  in 
1870  aa  it  was  in  1860  10  gold  Napoleons,  but  there 
was  no  certainty  that  it  would  have  been  worth  200 
francs  in  1870  if  it  was  worth  200  francs  in  1860  ?— 
No  relation  to  it  at  all. 

3492.  What  I  want  you  to  explain  to  the  Com- 
mission is  how  the  bi-metallic  law  produced  that 
permanence  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  ? 
— I  think  it  is  only  the  action  of  the  law.  That  Act 
or  that  law  answers  the  question, "  What  is  a  pound  "? 
I  put  it  in  English  sterling  because  of  those  words  of 
Peel's.  People  ask,  "  We  have  engaged  to  pay  a 
"  pound  for  so  much.  What  is  a  pound?"  "A 
"  pound  is  123*27547  grains  of  standard  gold,  or 
"  1898^  grains  of  standard  silver.  That  is  the 
"  answer,  that  is  a  pound." 

3493.  And  therefore  your  opinion  is  that  it  is 
snfiScient  for  a  government  to  say  that  debts  shall  be 
paid  indifferently  in  either  of  two  metals  at  a  certain 
ratio,  for  that  ratio  to  be  the  one  for  which  those 
metals  will  always  exchange  ? — I  know  of  no  instance 
where  it  has  not  been  so,  the  mint  being  at  the  same 
time  open  for  coinage  of  both  metals.  The  gold  exist- 
ing in  the  country  may  no  lunger  be  there  for  pay- 
ment to  be  made  in  the  particular  metal.  People  asked, 
♦'Whatia  the  price  of  that"?  "So  many  francs." 
Nobody  said,  "  Will  those  francs  be  gold  or  silver  "  ? 
They  said,  *'  So  many  francs."  But  the  question  which 
I  thought  perhaps  you  referred  to  was  what  was  the 
effect  in  a  mono-metallic  country  upon  the  price  of 
the  several  metals  ?  That  is,  what  was  the  effect  in 
Germany  on  the  price  of  gold,  what  was  the  effect  in 
England  on  the  price  of  silver? 

3494.  But  governments  have  not  been  able,  have 
they,  to  regulate  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  paper 
currency  where  the  paper  currency  has  been  forced  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

3495.  Now,  MWuld  you  nxplaiu  to  the  Commission 
how  yon  would  distinguish  between  tho  two  cases 
-which  have  a  certain  superficial  resemblance  ? — Paper 
currency  has  no  value  in  any  other  conntry  at  all ;  it 
has  no  value  at  all,  excepting  either  as  representing 
Kold,  or  as  not  representing  gold ;  it  is  a  mere 
»3Tced  currency,  a  saying  to  the  people,  "This  is  your 
**,'money  of  account  and  yon  shall  use  it."  If  that  be 
the  case,  and  if  this  is  my  money  of  account,  and  I 


can  use  it,  I  naturally  use  that  for  payment  of  my 
debti,  and  I  send  that  which  is  valuable  in  other 
countries  away,  and  use  it  and  get  commodities  with 
it  which  I  could  not  get  for  the  paper.  There  you 
remain  with  a  valueless  currency  representing  the 
credit  of  the  Govemmant,  but  a  thing  valueless  in 
itself.  The  silver  has  not  been  valueless  in  itself  at 
all,  it  is  that  which  is  money  elsewhere. 

3496.  There  was  a  time,  was  there  not,  in  which 
there  was  a  forced  paper  currency,  and  in  which  the 
Bank  of  England  note  was  slightly  depreciated  ? — 
Yes,  a  sovereign  was  worth  about  27s.  in  paper,  I 
think. 

3497.  Well,  let  ns  for  the  sake  of  convenience  say 
that  a  51.  note  was  worth  only  four  sovereigns  ? — Yes. 

3498.  At  that  time  was  a  51.  note  not  legally 
equivalent  to  five  sovereigns? — Yes,  and  I  think 
the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution  that  a 
one  pound  note  and  a  shilling  were  of  equal  value 
with  a  sovereign,  the  facts  notwithstanding. 

3499.  And  the  Government  took  it  in  payment  of 
taxation  ? — I  think  they  did. 

3500.  And  the  debtor  who  owed  100/.  had  hU 
choice  whether  he  would  pay  in  sovereigns  or  in  Bank 
notes  ? — Certainly. 

3501.  There  is,  therefore,  a  similarity  in  that  case 
to  the  case  of  a  country  in  which  gold  and  silver  are 
legal  tender,  and  the  government  accept  either  metal 
in  payment  of  taxes,  and  will  consider  that  any  debt 
which  has  been  paid  in  either  the  one  or  the  other  has 
been  legally  extinguished  ? — Yes. 

3502.  And  yet  there  is  a  difference  in  your  view ; 
because  while  the  action  of  the  government  succeeds 
in  the  case  of  the  double  metallic  standard  in  keeping 
them  at  a  fixed  ratio,  the  action  of  the  government 
does  not  succeed  in  the  case  of  a  paper  currency  and  a 
gold  standard  in  keeping  them  at  a  fixed  ratio? — 
WeU,  there  is  this  difference  between  them,  that  you 
have  the  right  to  take  the  material  to  the  Mint  in  the 
one  case,  when  you  have  not  a  right  to  take  your 
material  to  the  Mint  in  the  other,  and  if  you  did  you 
would  get  nothing  for  it.  If  you  take  your  silver 
you  get  coins  of  the  realm  for  it.  You  do  not  take 
paper  and  get  Bank  notes  for  it  at  your  pleasure. 
One  of  the  three  points  of  the  law  is  wanting. 

3503.  That  observation  is  true,  but  is  it  relative 
to  this  particular  argument? — What  I  maintain  is 
that  you  cannot  have  the  bi-metallic  law  in  existence 
without  those  three  points  that  I  mentioned  before.  The 
forced  paper  currency  of  course  does  not  involve  one  of 
the  three  points ;  ic  is  really  the  substitution  of  an  arbi- 
traiy  currency,  an  enforced  currency  for  a  gold  currency, 
although  nominally  of  course  a  man  may  pay  his  debts 
in  the  gold  that  the  other  is  supposed  to  represent,  he 
never  does  so.  Why  should  he  ?  The  met^  is  then  a 
commodity  like  hides  or  tallow.  He  buys  it  when  he 
wants  it.  The  paper  is  of  necessity  not  a  concurrent 
money  with  gold.     It  is  an  unkept  promise  to  pay  gold. 

3504.  Then  in  your  view  free  mintage  is  an 
absolutely  essential  element  ? — ^Absolutely. 

3505.  You  do  not  then  attach  the  value  which  some 
theorists  do  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  declare 
that  debts  may  be  paid  indifierently  in  either  one  of 
two  mediums  of  exchange  ? — ^That  is  one  of  the 
points,  only  one  useless  by  itself  for  my  ai^ument. 

3506.  Could  you  explain  to  us  exactly  how  you 
think  this  free  mintage  enables  the  ratio  to  be  main- 
tained. Let  me  put  a  case  which  will  show  the 
difSculty  that  occurs  to  some  people  in  n  strong  light. 
Let  ns  suppose  that,  through  some  discovery  of  a  new 
mine  on  an  enormous  scale  the  supply  of  silver  could 
be  so  increased  at  a  small  cost  of  production  that  its 
natural  value  would  foil  to  a  quarter  of  what  it  is  at 
present.  Let  us  take  the  country  in  which  there  is 
this  free  mintage,  do  you  not  think  that  the  free 
mintage,  so  far  firom  facilitating  the  government  in 
keeping  up  Uiis  fixed  ratio,  would  rather  render  that 
task  more  difficult ;  if  there  was  absolutely  free 
mintage  of  this  extremely  cheap  metal  would  it  not 
render  it  harder  than  ever  to  maintain  the  fixed  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  at   15^  to   1  ? — It  seems 
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plausible,  bat  it  would  not  be  the  case.  The  cheap- 
ness of  the  production  seems  to  httve  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money. 
If  a  man  can  produce  his  silver  at  Is.,  and  its 
value  at  the  mint,  that  is  its  value  in  the  purchase 
of  commodities  is  anywhere  certain  at  4«.,  it  is  so 
much  the  better  for  him,  he  has  made  a  great 
profit;  the  miner  has  made  a  great  profit,  but  it 
makes  no  difference  at  all,  it  seems  to  me,  to  anybody 
else  except  to  the  miner.  There  is  a  shop  always 
open  that  is  willing  to  give  him  a  ceitain  number  of 
trancs  for  his  silver.  That  is  the  thing.  So  long  as 
there  is  a  shop  where  so  many  francs  will  be  given  him 
for  his  ounce  of  silver  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  will  never 
sell  it  to  anybody  else  fur  less. 

3507.  I  quite  understand  that  argument,  but  let  me. 
just  remind  you  of  the  course  of  my  examination  for 
the  last  few  minutes.  I  have  accepted  from  you  that 
governments  in  bl-metallic  countries  were  able  to  keep 
a  fixed  ratio  of  exchange.  You  admit  that  they  were 
not  able  to  keep  that  fixed  ratio  when  they  were 
dealing  with  gold  and  paper  instead  of  with  gold  and 
silver.  You  thtin  told  us  that  the  reason  why  they 
could  in  the  one  case,  and  could  not  in  the  other,  main- 
tain that  fixed  ratio  was  because  in  the  one  case  there 
was  free  mintage  of  the  silver,  and  in  the  other  there 
was  not,  and  obviously  could  not  be,  free  mintage  of 
the  paper.  I  then  pointed  out  that  at  first  sight  free 
mintage  so  far  from  aiding  the  Government  to  main- 
tain this  ratio  would  seem,  on  a  certain  extreme  hypo- 
thesis which  1  described  to  you,  to  render  it  more 
difficult.  You  do  not  feel  inclined  to  withdraw  from 
your  ]K>sition ;  your  free  mintage  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  bi-metallic  system  if  you  are  able  to  maintain  the 
ratio  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  withdraw  from  that  at  oU.  The 
effect  of  what  yon  are  suggesting  is  this  :  As  is  com- 
monly said,  the  country  would  be  overwhelmed  with 
silver, — we  will  take  it  to  be  silver.  The  meaning  of 
"  overwhelmed "  would  simply  be  that  prices  would 
be  extremely  increased,  the  mass  of  the  total  measure 
of  value  composed  of  gold  and  silver  would  be 
enormously  increased,  provided  always  that  the  gold 
did  not  fall  off  at  the  same  time ;  the  sole  and  only 
effect  would  be  the  increase  of  prices,  in  my  view. 
Whatever  overwhelming  there  might  be,  of  either 
metal,  it  would  fall  with  greater  rorce  upon  mono- 
metallic countries  than  upon  a  group  of  bi-metallic  ones. 

3508.  Is  not  the  distinction  reaUy  to  be  found  in 
this,  that  in  the  case  in  which  there  is  a  forced 
currency  running  side  by  side  with  gold,  gold  is 
wanted  by  those  who  have  to  make  foreign  payments  ? 
—Yes. 

3509.  Whereas,  in  a  truly  bi-metallic  country  it  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  whether  they  take  gold  or  silver  for  their 
purpose  ? — ^Yes. 

3310.  Where  there  is  a  forced  paper  currency  there 
is  a  certain  class  of  payments  which  can  only  be  paid 
in  gold,  and  for  these  payments  the  man  must  provide ; 
and  the  government  is  powerless  to  interfere  ? — That 
is,  indeed,  what  I  said,  only  I  did  not  express  it  so 
clearly  when  I  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  forced  paper 
currency  it  was  useful  at  home  but  was  useless  abroad, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  man  would  send  his  sovereign 
abi-ood  because  he  can  buy  goods  with  it,  and  he 
would  not  send  his  piece  of  paper  abroad  because  he 
could  not  buy  anything  with  it. 

3511.  {Mr,  Chamberlain^  He  could  not  send  his 
silver  abroad  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  very  much 
depreciated  ? — Yes,  he  could,  if  there  was  another  bi- 
metallic country. 

3512.  To  another  bi-metallic  country,  but  to  a 
mono-metallic  country  ? — He  certainly  would  not  send 
his  silver  abroad  to  a  country  where  gold  was  the 
sole  standard,  because  his  silver  is  merely  a  com- 
modity in  that  country,  not  money  at  all,  but  simply 
a  commodity  ;  therefore  he  would  no  more  export 
silver  than  he  would  export  wine,  if  wine  was  not 
wanted  in  the  country  to  which  he  had  to  send  it ;  but 
he  could  send  it  where  silver  was  the  sole  standard, 
was  the  money  of  the  country. 


3513.  He  would  pay  for  his  importations  from 
the  mono-metallic  country  in  gold  which  he  would 
purchase  in  his  own  bi-metallic  country,  at  the  fixed 
ratio  with  silver  ? — I  do  not  think  that  this  is  exactly 
what  would  happen,  because  there  is  no  question  of 
purchase  at  all.  What  would  happen  is  tliat  the  man 
would  export  from  England  such  and  such  goods  and 
ho  would  draw  for  the  amount  of  those  goods  ia 
francs^  they  would  stand  at  his  credit  in  francs ;  no 
question  of  gold  or  silver  at  all. 

3314.  (The  Chairman).  But  let  us  take  the  case  of 
the  balance  of  trade  between  say  England  and  France  ? 
— Yes. 

3315.  Let  us  imagine  that  the  causes  which  you 
have  described  to  us  have  driven  gold  out  of  France 
to  a  great  extent  ? — Yes. 

3516.  The  balance  of  payment  is  against  France,  in 
other  words  France  has  to  pay  England  for  goods 
imported  from  England  more  than  England  has  to  pay 
]<Vance  for  goods  imported  from  France,  the  paymeat 
being  to  a  gold  standard  country  must  be  made  in 
gold,  how  does  France  get  that  gold  ? — France  does 
not  get  it  'jccouse  it  has  not  got  it  to  get.  It  cannot 
get  it.  The  matter  is  then  regulated  by  the  balance 
of  indebtedness  as  indicated  by  exchange,  and  France 
must  send  goods.  You  cannot  send  that  which  you 
have  not.  The  same  question  woidd  have  arisen  with 
Qermany  when  Germany  was  a  silver  country.  lie 
balance  is  against  Germany.  England  being  a  gold 
country  the  money  m)ist.  be  sent  in  eold ;  bow  are 
tliey  to  get  it  ?  They  cannot,  and  do  not  get  it.  What 
happens  is  that  the  exchange  rises  in  that  case  till  the 
balance  of  trade  is  redressed. 

3517.  The  exports  from  France  are  stimulated  and 
the  balance  of  trade  is  paid  not  in  coin  but  in  goods  ? 
— Yes.  It  cannot  be  paid  in  coin  which  does  not 
exist.  It  may  be  paid  either  in  goods  sent  direct  to 
the  Creditor  country,  or  by  way  of  trade  through 
other  countries  which  may  or  may  not  have  gold  to 
send. 

3518.  {Mr.  Courtney).  But  is  it  not  historically 
true  that  for  a  grent  many  years  silver  was  pouring 

out  of  France  whilst  gold  was  being  poured  in  ? 

Yes. 

3519.  That  is  just  the  converse  of  the  position  put 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  case  in  which  the 
gold  poured  in  and  the  silver  poured  out,  expressly  in 
consequence  of  the  bi-metallic  law  and  the  fact  that 
gold  was  being  produced  relatively  much  more  easily 
than  silver,  I  mean  the  period  from  the  time  of  the 
gold  discoveries  onward  ? — I  do  not  admit  that ;  I  do 
not  think  that  was  the  case  at  all.  The  reason  silver 
poured  out  of  France  was  that  there  was  an  enormous 
demand  for  silver  for  India  for  the  making  of  rail- 
ways ;  at  that  time  silver  had  to  go,  and  the  place  of 
silver  must  necessarily  be  token  by  gold,  as  it  would 
naturally  be  in  a  bi-metallic  countiy. 

3520.  But  was  not  the  place  where  silver  could 
then  be  got  most  cheaply  France,  because  under  the 
bi-metallic  law  you  could  get  in  France  for  gold,  as 
long  at  least  as  the  silver  currency  was  not  exhausted, 
15^  times  its  weight  in  silver  ? — ^Yes.  France  was 
the  natural  place  to  go  to  tftc  it  on  that  account.  It 
was  practically  the  only  place.  You  could  not  of 
course  demand  the  silver ;  that  you  could  not  do. 
Practically  however  you  somehow  got  it. 

8521.  Practically  you  could  carry  your  gold  to 
Franco,  and  since  gold  there  circulated  in  the  ratio  of 
1  to  13^,  you  could  get  your  silver  out  of  France  at 
that  ratio  plus  a  Uttle  cost  ? — ^The  difficulty,  you  know, 
was,  that  after  sweeping  up  the  available  bar  sUver,  you 
had  to  collect,  and  pay  for  collecting,  5  franc  pieces, 
and  to  sustain  the  loss  of  weight  between  the  mint 
weight  and  the  remedy,  and  probably  a  further  loss 
by  wear. 

3522.  But  the  fact  was  that  many  millions  did 
annually  pour  out  ? — I  think,  perhaps,  some  of  those 
concerned  with  India  would  tell  you  exactly  how 
much  did  go,  but  a  great  many  millions  went  oat 
to  India  for  the  purchase  of  railways.  It  was  not 
because  you  could  pick  up  gold  cheaper. 
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3523.  Then  why  is  it  that  people  took  that  gold  to 
France  more  than  anjrwhere  else? — But  I  suppose 
they  did  not  do  so  ;  I  suppose  they  took  their  gold  to 
England ;  that  was  the  fii"st  place  it  came  to. 

3524.  It  came  to  England  first,  but  then  the  market 
where  that  gold  could  be  best  disposed  of  chiefly  was 
France,  and  Finance  substituted  a  gold  currency  for  a 
silver  currency,  and  the  silver  poured  out.  These  are 
historical  facts  ? — I  demur  to  that.  I  demur  to  your 
statement  of  the  order  of  events.  The  silver  poured 
out,  and  as  a  matter  of  necessity  its  place  had  to 
be  supplied  with  gold.  The  gold  came  to  the  Bank 
of  England.  That  created  a  balance  of  trade  so 
far  as  the  gold  went  against  England,  and  besides 
the  silver  collected  in  France  was  collected  on 
English  account,  and  swelled  the  balance  against 
this  country,  the  gold,  therefore,  of  course  had 
to  go  out  of  England;  it  could  not  all  stay  there, 
because  we  owed  Australia  so  much,  and  we  owed 
France  so  much.  I  do  not  suppose  any  Australian 
was  so  extremely  good  as  to  send  us  one  million  of 
gold  and  not  expect  us  to  owe  one  million  for  it.  It 
was  owed,  and  it  had  to  go  where  it  was  mo^t. natural 
that  it  should  go.  France  had  lost  and  was  losing 
its  silver,  and  the  silver  was  satisfactorily  replaced 
by  gold.  It  was  not  that  France  was  a  bit  better  off 
for  having  the  gold. 

3525.  That  was  not  the  point.  The  point  I  wished 
to  bring  out  was  that  under  the  operation  of  the  bi- 
metallic law  in  France,  the  natural  course  of  trade  led 
persons  who  were  in  possession  of  this  gold  in  Eng- 
land to  carry  it  over  to  France,  exchange  it  possibly 
for  commodities  there,  which  commodities  were  again 
exchanged  for  silver,  and  that  silver  went  in  the 
natural  course  of  trade  to  the  East? — Well,  my  im- 
pression is  that  it  was  not  so,  but  I  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  trade  to  the  East  to  answer  perfectly.  I  do 
not  think  that  was  the  case.  Silver  was  being  ex- 
ported from  France,  and  this  created  a  void  in  France 
which  had  to  be  filled.  England  owed  France  for  the 
silver,  and  had  topayher.  If  silveristakenfromFrance 
you  cannot  pay  that  debt  in  silver.  That  is  obvious. 
It  had  to  be  paid  in  gold.  That  is  what  I  think  is  the 
cause  of  the  thing. 

3d26.  We  may  doubt  about  the  causes,  but  you 
allow,  at  all  events,  these  two  phenomena  to  be  true, 
that  during  the  years  that  followed  the  gold  discoveries 
gold  poured  into  France  and  silver  poured  out  ? — ^Yes, 
certainly. 

3527.  And  that  pi-actically  the  actual  currency  in 
use  in  France  was  to  a  large  extent  transformed  from 
silver  to  gold  ? — Yes. 

3528.  {The  Chairnuin.)  But  you  would  say  that  was 
a  necessary  and  not  unbenefidal  result  of  the  bi-metallic 
system  ? — Certainly.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  shipper 
was  able  to  get  a  certain  sum  in  sUver,  which  was  as 
profitable  to  him  as  the  gold  was,  and  the  gold  was 
more  profitable  to  France  in  the  purchase  of  goods 
abroad  and  vice  versd  at  different  times. 

3529.  {Mr.  Chamberlain.)  The  Chairman  put  to  you 
an  hypothetical  case.  He  supposed  that  the  balance 
of  trade  between  France  and  England  was  against 
France,  and  that  France,  therefore,  had  to  pay  to 
England  a  considerable  sura  in  gold  ?  Now  are  there 
not  two  ways  in  which  that  debt  might  be  met ;  in  the 
first  place  the  debtors  might  give  a  premium  for  gold 
in  France,  and  buy  the  gold  which  they  want  to  pay 
in  England.  If  they  did  that  they  would  destroy  the 
ratio  ? — Well,  I  do  not  admit  the  destruction ;  but  the 
&cta  are  as  yon  put  them,  and  you  might  take  a  more 
extreme  case  than  that;  let  us  put  this,  that  supposing 
in  a  bi-metallic  country  gold  and  silver  are  equal,  that 
a  silver  using  country,  let  us  say  the  rulers  of  China, 
were  to  take  it  into  their  heads  to  replace  their  silver 
by  gold.  There  is  no  doubt  that  then  yon  can  imagine 
a  great  disturbance  in  the  bi-metaUic  law,  because 
though  the  Chinese  would  have  to  pay  ultimately,  if 
not  at  first,  a  very  heavy  premium  for  that  which  they 
were  proposing  to  do,  theoretically  they  could  do  it. 
But  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  such  a  thing 
does  not  happen,  as  I  showed  by  the  answer  I  made 
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sometime  before.  The  average  amount,  although  2  per 
cent,  was  paid  for  perhaps  some  short  portion  of  a 
month  on  two  occasions,  the  real  average  was  If 
centimes  in  the  Napoleon,  so  that  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade  produced  an  agio,  or  may  produce  an 
agio,  I  should  rather  say,  because  I  doubt  on  the 
whole  whether  there  was  much  agio  produced  by 
the  course  of  trade.  No  one  has  yet  made  out  the 
statistics  of  what  amount  of  silver  was  purchased 
with  au  agio,  or  what  amount  of  gold  was  purchased 
with  an  agio  on  the  two  occasions.  It  seems  to  me 
that  as  far  as  regards  the  gold  that  was  thus  obtained, 
the  agio  was  created  because  a  traveller  perhaps 
wanted  to  get  his  rouleau  of  gold  as  we  have  often 
found  it.  The  traveller  was  mulcted  and  the  Bank 
of  France  gained.  The  agio,  of  course  besides  this 
affected  the  exchange  with  other  countries,  raising 
the  gold-point. 

8530.  I  have  not  quite  come  to  my  point.  What  I 
am  putting  to  you  now  are  really  prefatory  questions. 
Going  back  to  the  point  of  the  Chairman,  the  cause 
of  thb  balance  as  between  France  and  England. 
What  I  put  to  you  last  was  this,  that  in  order  to  meet 
that  balance,  one  way  might  be  for  the  debtor  to  buy 
gold,  giving  a  premium  for  the  gold,  in  which  case 
the  bi-metallic  ratio  would  be  disturbed,  but  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  does  not  happen,  and  that  the 
alternative  which  does  happen  is  that  the  exchange 
alters,  and  that  goods  are  sent  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  balance  ? — That  is  so. 

3531.  Then  now  comes  my  question.  Is  not  that 
saying  in  other  words  that  the  French  producer  has 
to  accept  a  lower  price  for  his  goods  than  he  other- 
wise would  do  in  order  to  provide  this  balance  ? — 
Yes. 

3532.  And  therefore  that  although  there  is  no 
alteration  in  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  the 
price  of  goods  is  depreciated  in  consequence  of  the 
artificial  legislation  which  maintains  the  ratio  between 
the  two  metals  ? — No,  I  agree  to  the  first  part  of  what 
you  say,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  price  of  goods  is 
altered  by  the  fact  of  a  debt  being  due  from  France  to 
England  which  has  to  be  paid,  which  must  be  paid  in 
meal  or  in  malt.  If  they  have  gold  wherewith  to  pay 
it,  that  gold  by  the  very  fact  as  compared  with  com- 
modities is  dearer  than  it  was.  If  they  have  sup- 
plied themselves  with  too  many  calicoes,  or  too 
much  goods  from  England  of  any  sort,  rails  or  any 
other  things,  if  they  have  done  that  and  they  have  not 
had  wine  and  French  goods  enough  to  sell  to  us,  they 
must  look  about  for  the  means  of  paying  us.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  they  pay  us  in  gold,  that  is  all 
right  because  it  is  our  money.  That  gold  must  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  commodities,  and  that  very  fact 
seems  to  me  to  show  that  the  gold  would  become  dearer 
as  respects  commodities,  so  that  they  are  not  worse  off 
on  that  account  than  in  the  case  you  speak  of. 

3533.  But  if  the  French  producer  were  able  to  pay 
this  balance  in  either  metal  at  a  natural  price,  and  not 
at  an  artificial  price,  he  would  not  have  to  find 
depreciated  goods  for  the  payment  ? — Yes,  I  think  he 
would.  In  any  case  the  metal  that  he  has  represents 
goods.  It  is  metal  that  he  has  bought  with  goods  at 
some  former  time.  It  is  only  another  mode  of  re- 
mitting goods.  If  he  is  driven  to  such  straits  that  the 
ordinary  exports  from  France  do  not  suffice  to  pay  for 
the  imports  then  as  a  matter  of  course  without  any 
question  of  the  double  standard,  goods  fall ;  and  goods 
falling  is  in  other  words  the  gold  rising.  The  gold, 
thererore,  that  he  sends  is  something  that  is  of  more 
value  to  him  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  In  either 
case  he  loses,  and  he  loses  the  same. 

3534.  But  is  not  the  position  of  the  French  debtor 
this,  that  he  cannot  find  gold,  because  by  that  hypo- 
thesis there  is  a  scarcity  of  gold  in  the  country  to  pay 
his  debt  to  England ;  he  can  only  find  silver  at  an 
artificial  price  above  its  natural  price,  and  therefore 
he  has  to  find  depreciated  goods  or  goods  at  a 
depreciated  price.  If  he  could  find  silver  at  its  natural 
price  the  transaction  would  be  balanced  without  any 
loss  to  the   producer  ? — What  is  the  natural  price, 
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may  I  ask  ?    I  do  not  mead  joa  to  answer,  but  I  put 
the  question. 

3535.  At  the  Tarying  price  which  is  governed  by 
comparative  production  and  use  of  the  two  metals  ? 
— But  could  anybody  say  what  has  been  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  mass  of  silver  in  the  world  ? 

3536.  {The  Chairman.)  Let  us  put  it  in  this  way. 
There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  price  which  prevails 
in  countries  where  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  coins  ? — Where  there  is  a  bi-metallic 
regulation  in  any  country  the  price  in  mono-metallic 
countries  necessarily  follows,  and  it  has,  and  did,  and 
always  must  follow  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
will  be  exact. 

3537.  Are  you  not  now  dealing  with  a  case  where 
the  bi-metallic  country  is  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  commercial  world,  and  where  it  only 
regulates  it  imperfectly  on  the  bi-metallic  theory  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  to  say  that  so  long  as  Trance  stood  alone 
between  a  silver  mono-metallic  country  on  one  side  and 
a  gold  mono-metallic  country  on  the  other  side,  it  was 
in  a  much  better  condition  than  it  was  afterwards 
when  it  had  a  gold  country  on  both  sides  of  it. 

3538.  {Mr.  Chamberlain.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
where  a  bi-metallic  country  has  dealings  with  a  mono- 
metallic country  and  is  a  debtor  to  the  mono-metsdlic 
country,  the  effect  of  the  artificial  regulation  is  to 
injure  the  producer  in  the  bi-metallic  country? — I 
think  not.  Whenever  the  balance  is  against  a  country, 
whether  bi-metallic  or  otherwise,  it  is  a  dittadvantage 
to  the  remitters;  but  in  the  instance  that  you  take  he 
would,  I  suppose,  have  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  write 
off  a  loss,  because  he  has  to  go  into  the  market  and 
buy  goods  at  a  higher  price  in  order  to  make  his 
remittance. 

3539.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  to  buys  goods  at  a 
higher  price  than  he  can  dispose  of  them  for? — I 
think  by  your  hypothesis  he  has  to  dispose  of  them, 
because  he  has  to  remit  them. 

3540.  He  buys  them  at  the  market  price,  but  he 
has  to  send  them  to  England  at  a  depreciated  price, 
and  that  is  what  constitutes  bis  loss  ? — No,  I  do  not 
take  it  to  be  that.  I  say  he  buys  them  at  a  higher 
price,  not  at  what  was  the  niarket  price  when  he 
began.  He  has  to  go  into  the  mai'ket,  and  by  his 
having  to  go  in  and  by  necessity  U>  buy  the  goods 
he  raises  the  price  of  these  goods  upon  himself.  We 
may  take  it  that  the  goods  in  England  would  fetch 
their  normal  price ;  they  are  not  sent  because  there 
is  a  pressing  demand  for  them. 

3541.  Owing  to  what  jou  have  said  of  the  alteration 
of  the  exchange  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
balance  in  other  ways  ? — At  present  we  are  talking  of 
his  doing  it  without  the  question  of  exchange.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  would  be  done  by  exchange.  The 
alternative  as  spoken  of  by  you  is  that  he  might  go  in 
and  buy  more  goods  and  so  rectify  the  exchange,  the 
balance  of  trade,  at  his  own  expense.  If  instead  of 
that  he  has  the  gold  by  him,  he  has  a  sum  of  gold 
at  his  disposal  we  may  suppose  that  gold  by  the 
hypothesis  would  buy  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate.  If  he 
had  not  to  send  them  away  the  gold  would  be  by  that 
hypothesis  appreciated  in  respect  of  goods.  He  has 
to  send  away  that  which  commands  more  goods,  in 
other  words  that  which  is  a  loss  to  him. 

3542.  {The  Chairman.)  llien  leaving  that,  and 
turning  for  one  moment  to  a  point  touched  on  some  time 
ago,  namely,  the  power  of  a  country  to  fix  the  exchange 
between  the  two  kinds  of  currency,  I  suppose  you 
would  admit  that  debtors  and  creditors  too  may  in  a 
bi-metallic  country  by  special  contract  arrange  in  what 
metal  their  debts  are  to  be  paid  ? — Certainly. 

3543.  {Mr.  Courtney!)  Do  you  lay  that  down  as  a 
mere  question  of  theoretic  economy,  or  do  you  mean 
that  it  would  be  practical  in  the  country  that  the  law 
should  allow  people  to  enter  into  contracts  that  their 
debts  should  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver  ? — Oh,  certainly ; 
as  the  law  now  is,  a  debt  should  be  paid  in  gold  and 
gold  only,  but  if  anybody  says,  "  I  wish  to  be  paid 
"  .ift  cabbages,"  of  course  be  may*    No  one  can  pre- 


vent him,  nor  prevent  the  buyer  from  agreeing  with 
him. 

3544.  No  doubt  in  articles  of  that  kind,  but  sup- 
posing a  person  contracted  a  debt  now — but  this  is 
more  a  question  of  law — in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  and  the  stipulation  was  that  it  was  to  be  paid 
in  silver  OBly,  do  you  think  that  the  person  tendering 
the  debt  in  gold  would  not  l)e  making  a  legal  tender 
in  spite  of  that  stipulation  ? — As  yon  say,  that  is  a 
question  of  law.  I  should  say,  as  a  question  of 
common  sense,  if  a  man  makes  a  contract  to  be  pud 
in  silver  he  would  have  to  be  paid  in  silver.  Such  a 
contract  would  in  fact  involve  two  gold-contracts  each 
of  which  could  be  enforced.  One  is  a  contract  to  pay 
gold  for  the  work  done ;  and  the  other  a  contract  to 
deliver  silver  for  that  amount  of  gold. 

3545.  {The Chairman.)  Then  your  view,  at  all  events, 
is  that  the  fixity  of  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  in 
bi-metallic  countries  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
debtor  can  always,  irrespective  of  aoy  special  arrange- 
ment, pay  in  the  cheaper  metal,  but  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  nobody's  interest  to  m^e  these  special  contracts  ? 
— ^The  fixity  of  ratio  is  due  to  the  the  fact  that  by 
law  a  debtor  can  cause  either  metal  to  be  coined  at 
that  ratio  and  can  pay  his  debts  in  either  metal  so 
coined.  It  is  nobody's  interest  to  make  special  con- 
tracts, unless  for  particular  purposes. 

3546.  Unless  for  some  exceptional  purpose,  but 
would  that  be  the  case  in  countries  which  have  partly 
a  forced  paper  currency,  and  partly  a  metallic  cur- 
rency. Would  it  not  be  the  practice  in  those  countries 
for  it  to  be  stated  in  every  contract  in  which  of  the 
two  mediums  of  exchange  the  contract  was  to  be 
paid  ? — That  is  the  case,  or  used  to  be  the  case,  in 
bills  of  exchange  in  Spain.  They  expressed  that  you 
were  to  be  paid  en  Oro  u  Plata,  and  not  in  paper 
money  of  emy  kind. 

3547.  Now  I  retnm  to  the  question  which  I  pat  to 
you  some  time  ago.  You  said  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
government  without  any  difficulty  to  itself  to  fix  the 
ratio  between  two  metals,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
a  government,  whatever  arrangement  may  be  made 
about  legal  tender,  to  fix  the  ratio  between  paper 
money  and  gold  money  ? — I  return  to  the  answer  that 
I  gave  before,  the  paper  is  valueless  out  of  the 
country ;  the  other  is  money  out  of  the  country. 

3548.  And  therefore,  if  you  could  conceive  the 
whole  world  to  be  united  in  the  issue  of  a  forced 
paper  currency,  you  think  that  a  government  could 
fix  the  ratio  between  gold  and  paper  ? — I  do  not  see 
at  first  sight  that  it  would  affect  them  at  aU,  I  mean 
on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  money  somewhere,  that 
the  gold  is  money  in  some  countries  and  the  paper 
money  in  others.  If,  on  the  second  hypothesis  that 
neither  gold  nor  silver  is  money  anywhere,  it  would  be 
an  eccentricity  on  the  part  of  one  government  which 
no  other  government  could  inteitere  with.  If  all 
nations  had  a  paper  currency  and  one  nation  had  a  bi-- 
metallic currency  that  would  signify  nothing. 

3549.  That  is  not  my  hypothesis.  You  see  the 
difBculty  that  first  strikes  the  opponents  of  the  bi- 
metallic theory  is  this :  How  comes  it  to  be  possible 
that  a  government  by  any  le^slation  can  arrange 
the  ratio  between  the  two  metals  ?  When  that  objec- 
tion is  stated  to  a  bi-metallist  he  gives  various  reasons 
which  you  have  very  ably  stated  to  this  Commission, 
but  then  the  objector  goes  on  to  ask :  "  How  is  it  if 
"  a  government  can  fix  this  ratio  between  the  two 
"  metals  it  is  unable  to  fix  the  ratio  between  gold 
"  and  paper"  ? — My  answer  is  that  it  cannot  do  the 
latter  because  the  paper  is  no  use  anywhere  in  &ct 
excepting  in  his  own  country.  Moreover  the  rela- 
tion between  commodities,  gold  and  silver,  bears  no 
analogy  to  the  relation  between  a  commodity  or  metal 
and  a  promise  to  deliver  that  commodity  or  metal 
on  demand ;  and  that  is  what  paper  money  is  at  best. 

3550.  That  is  not  quite  a  complete  answer.  Suppose 
the  whole  commercial  world  were  united  in  the  use  of  a 
forced  paper  currency,  and  a  gold  curr^icy,  the  ptqier 
currency  being  issued  in  excess  just  as  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  Bank  of  England  was  iasued  in  exoeas 
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between  1798  and  1818,irould  itbe  posaiUennderthoee 
circumstances  fortlie  united  governments  of  the  world 
to  say  that  gold  and  paper  ahall  exchange  according  to 
their  nominal  ratio? — ^I  do  not  admit  the  j^rase 
"shall  exchange  acccntling  to  their  nominal  ratio," 
for  there  is  no  question,  nnder  a  bi-metallic  law,  of 
gold  and  silver  exchanging  inter  te.  But  government 
can  decree  that  a  man  may  pay  his  debts  in  paper  or 
gold ;  but  it  cannot  be  called  "  fixing  a  ratio,"  as  in  the 
last  question,  becaose  the  paper  is  a  promise  to  pay 
the  gold.  Even  if  you  caU  it  a  ratio  of  1  to  1  it  mnst 
be  inoperative,  becauge  no  ounce  of  gold  would  remain 
in  use,  and  the  paper  would  do  the  work  of  money, 
if  all  the  world  were  agreed.  Of  course  the  thing 
would  be  theoretically  possible.  It  would  be  an 
infinitely  absurd  way  of  carrying  on  commerce,  but  if 
all  agreed,  and  kept  their  agreement,  and  there  never 
was  any  difficulty  between  them  on  the  subject,  I 
suppose  you  might  have,  as  Mr.  Magniac  argued  the 
other  day  it  would  be  a  right  thing  to  have,  a  vast 
paper  currency  legal  tender  in  all  commercial  nations. 
<♦  It  is  true,"  said  he,  "that  from  adherence  to  old 
**  prejudices  it  might  be  well  to  have  some  gold  to 
"  stand  against  it,  but  that  would  be,"  he  thought, 
"  quite  unnecessary." 

3551.  Now  let  me  leave  that  branch  of  the  subject, 
and  ask  you  what  in  your  opinion  the  effect  of  an 
association  like  the  Lntin  Union  is  in  preserving  a 
fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  in  countries  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  union,  mono-metallic  countries  ? 
— ^That  is  to  say  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  the 
Latin  Union  upon  Grermany  as  respects  gold,  upon 
England  as  respects  silver  as  they  were  before  1873. 
It  is  not  a  fixed  ratio  or  a  fixed  price  which  is 
produced,  but  a  par  of  exchange.  What  would 
happen  is  this;  silver  comes  we  will  say  to  Eng- 
land consigned  to  anybody.  How  is  he  to  get  money 
for  that  silver  ?  He  goes  into  the  market  and  ofiers 
the  silver,  and  the  price  is  said  to  be  59</.  an  ounce. 
"  No,"  he  says,  "  Certainly  not ;  why  am  I  to  give 
'*  it  you  for  59rf.  an  ounce ;  I  send  it  over  to  Paris  ; 
**  there  it  is  coined  into  a  certain  number  of  francs, 
"  and  I  draw  for  that  number  of  francs  ;  I  sell 
*'  my  bill  on  the  market,  and  I  receive  English 
"  money."  We  are,  of  course,  supposing  that  ex- 
change is  about  par.  That  money,  then,  will  neces- 
sarily be  the  amount  produced  at  the  exchange  of 
the  day  by  the  number  of  francs  that  are  to  my  credit 
with  my  correspondent  in  Paris,  therefore  I  get  my 
cod.  Well,  you  may  have  to  ask  me  further  questions, 
I  dare  say,  but  that  is  the  primary  action.  I  may  add 
that  nobody  did  send,  or  hardly  ever  did  send,  their 
silver  to  Paris  unless  it  was  wanted  in  France,  because 
the  fact  of  being  able  to  send  it  was  a  sufficient  answer 
to  anybody  who  wished  to  give  less  than  the  price 
corresponding  to,  or  based  upon,  the  ratio  in  the  bi- 
metallic country. 

3552.  But  if  that  is  a  comjdete  account  of  the  affair 
it  does  not  seem  at  first  sight  obvious  why  the  Latin 
Union  found  itself  incapable  of  dealing  with  the 
diflBculties  which  arose  out  of  the  Qerman  demonetisa- 
tion of  silver? — I  do  not  see  that  they  were  in- 
capable. 

3553.  They  supposed  themselves  to  be  incapable  ? 
— They  evidently  supposed  themselves  to  be  incapable ; 
but  a  great  number  in  France  thought  they  were  not 
incapable,  a  great  number  at  the  same  time  thinking 
they  were,  and  I  suppose  the  latter  was  the  greater 
number ;  but  the  only  effect  as  I  said  before  of  the 
overwhelming  of  France  with  silver  would  be  that 
silver  prices  would  have  risen  everywhere.  I  do  not 
see  exactly  how  yonr  last  question  hung  upon  the  one 
before. 

3554.  I  will  tell  you  the  relation  my  last  question 
had  to  your  answer.  Ton  said  it  was  not  necessary 
for  money  to  pass,  but  it  was  only  necessary  for  people 
to  know  that  in  case  of  necessity  a  bill  could  be 
drawn  ? — A  shipment  could  be  made,  and  a  bill  could 
be  drawn. 

3555.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not 
neceasaiy  to  have  a  large  bi-metallic  area  in  order  to 


keep  the  currency  of  the  world  straight  ? — That  was  Mr. 

the   real    eflect    of   the  bi-metallic   law  in  France.    S.  H.  GU>bs. 

That    was    what    happened    all    through    those    70  

years ;  you  may  see  that  by  the  price  of  silver.  ^J^' 'f^'" 
That  fluctuated  so  very  little.  It  rose,  I  think, 
about  2d.  That  rise  was  when  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  silver  for  India;  but  of  course  if  you 
are  to  carry  the  thing  out  in  theory  rather  than 
in  practice  you  would  see  what  would  happen ;  the 
ultimate  result  would  be  that  you  would  send  silver 
to  France,  and  that  you  would  again  send  it, 
and  again ;  but  even  if,  as-'Mr.  Courtney  said  just 
now,  an  enormous  quantity  of  silver  were  produced 
in  the  world  and  continuously  being  sent,  that  could 
not  properly  be  described  as  overwhelming  France 
at  all.  It  would  be  indeed  a  forced  import  into 
France,  because  it  is  money  in  France  though  a 
commodity  here,  but  the  result  would  only  be  that 
these  forced  imports  into  France  would  materially  alter 
the  exchange  between  France  and  England,  and  con- 
tinuously alter  the  exchange  till  the  exchange  rose 
to  that  point  that  the  value  of  the  silver  in  England 
would  be  much  less  than  GOd.  If  it  was  a  question 
only  of  exchange  now,  I  believe  the  exchange  would 
have  to  be  37  francs  to  the  1/.  sterling  to  bring  the 
price  of  silver  down  to  what  it  is ;  but  it  never  would 
have  risen  to  that  point ;  if  silver  were  sent  the 
result  would  be  merely  an  excess  of  imports  into  France 
and  an  alteration  of  the  exchange. 

3556.  But  if  through  the  depreciation  of,  let  us  say, 
silver  in  mono-metallic  countries,  the  whole  of  the 
gold  is  driven  out  of  a  bi-metallic  country,  that  countiy 
loses  all  efficacy  as  a  compensating  machine,  does  it 
not  ? — No.  That  has  been  said  over  and  over  again, 
but  nobody  has  ever  attempted  to  give  me  any  real 
proof  of  the  fact,  or  rather  disproof  of  what  I  say,  that 
whatever  was  the  case,  if  there  was  not  a  gold  snuff 
box  left  in  France,  yet  if  I  sent  a  bar  of  silver  to  the 
French  Mint  I  could  draw  upon  the  number  of  fi-ancs 
that  came  to  my  credit  accordingly,  and  unless  the 
amount  of  my  shipments  to  Paris  and  other  people's 
shipments  had  so  turned  the  balance  of  trade  against 
France  that  the  exchange  had  risen,  I  should  say 
beyond  its  normal  point,  I  should  always  get  my  60rf. 
here  in  England,  my  i^^  of  1/. 

3557.  Is  not  the  logical  conclusion  of  that  theory 
that  it  does  not  matter  how  small  your  bi-metallic 
country  may  be,  and  if  Switzerland  alone  was  to 
establish  bi-metallism  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  being  mono-metallic,  Switzerland  would 
practically  regulate  the  relation  between  gold  and 
silver  in  the  universe  ? — As  matter  of  theory  it  would, 
as  matter  of  practice  it  would  not,  because  the  balance 
of  trade  would  be  at  once  and  so  entirely  against 
Switzerland  that  there  would  be  no  takers  of  bills  on 
that  country. 

3558.  Then  is  it  not  true  that  when  the  more  valuable 

metal  has  been  completely  driven  out  of  the  bi-metallic  <> 

country,  that  country  loses  its  eflicacy  as  a  compen- 
sating machine.  You  returned  a  negative  answer  to 
that,  but  it  appears  to  me  you  would  reply  in  the  affirm- 
ative ? — I  say  the  obscurity  lies  in  the  use  of  the 
words  compensating  machine,  it  would  be  regulating 
rather  than  compensating.  It  could  not  lose  its 
power  as  a  regulating  machine,  because  the  price  of 
silver  in  the  mono-metallic  country  in  theory  would 
follow  the  exchange  upon  a  bi-metaUic  country. 

3559.  But  when  from,  say,  the  Canton  of  Berne,  all 
gold  had  been  driven,  would  it  not  be  possible  for 
silver  to  fall  indefinitely  in  relation  to  gold  in  every 
mono-metallic  country  in  the  world  ? — Yes,  that  is 
really  a  reducHo  ad  absurdum,  because  trade  would 
be  dead  and  buried,  there  would  be  for  the  time  no 
trade  at  all  between  them. 

3560.  But  by  such  a  proceeding  the  Canton  of 
Berne  would  be  excluded  from  the  commerce  of  the 
world  ? — ^No,  but  I  suppose  their  commerce  would  for 
a  time  come  to  an  end.  I  do  not  look  at  it  quite  as 
bringing  the  controversy  to  that  crucial  point. 

3561.  I  chose  an  extreme  case,  because  it  is  much 
easier  to  argue  in  theory  on  extreme  cases  ? — That 
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is  80,    Bnt  it  is  only  s  theoretical  argument,  not  pre- 
tending, I  think,  to  have  a  practical  application. 

3562.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Would  it  solve  the  whole 
difBcnlty  and  get  rid  of  the  whole  trouble  of  Lanca- 
shire, India,  and  other  people  if  we  established  a  bi- 
metallic law  in  Jersey  ? — Iliat  is  an  extreme  way  of 
putting  it ;  that  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Chairman's 
way  of  putting  it. 

3563.  {Mr.  Cohen.)  Suppose  you  established  a 
bi-metallic  law  in  Jersey  or  in  Switzerland,  that  being 
a  bi-metallic  country,  you  would  send  silver  there  in 
order  to  get  gold  away  from  it,  bnt  as  soon  aa 
tlie  resources  ceased  to  afford  any  gold,  then  you 
would  no  longer  send  silver  there  for  that  purpose  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think   that  in  theory  that  is  the 

Crtse  at  all.  I  do  not  myself  see  what  the  exis- 
tence of  gold  in  the  bi-metallic  country  has  to  do  with 
the  matter.  The  gold  is  transferred  here  in  England. 
Now  if  there  were  no  gold  at  all,  (I  will  leave  for  the 
moment  the  extreme  case  of  Berne,  or  of  Jersey,  and 
I  will  take  France,)  the  existence  of  gold  in  Fi-ance 
I  have  always  contended  does  not  affect  practically 
the  question,  because  I  sell  my  bill  here  in  England, 
and  the  gold  that  belongs  to  somebody  else  is  passed 
to  me  for  that  bill,  and  the  silver  that  is  sent  to 
France  which  (entitles  me  to  that  gold  is  only  so 
much  additional  export  from  England,  and  import 
into  France,  and  it  alters  to  that  extent  the  balance 
of  exports  and  imports  of  the  two  countries. 

3564.  Independently  of  what  you  have  spoken  of 
the  natural  movement  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  there  is  under  a  bi-metallic  system  an 
exceptional  movement  caused  by  a  desire  to  buy  or 
sell  one  of  the  two  metals.  That  operation  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  any  of  the  metal  in  demand  remains 
in  the  country ;  but  that  ceases  when  there  is  no  gold 
to  be  got  in  the  bi-metallic  country.  When  they  send 
silver  to  get  gold  that  is  a  distinct  operation  from  the 
ordinary  movement  of  the  metals,  which  is  governed 
by  the  state  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  ? — 
That  is  so.  If  the  agents  were  to  send  for  gold  that 
would  be  the  effect  ultimately,  as  they  would  have  to 
pay  for  that  gold  a  vast  deal  more  than  it  was  worth 
in  commodites,  because  when  you  came  half  way 
through  the  gold,  you  would  find  that  the  agio,  you 
might  call  it,  but  the  premium  really,  the  price  which 
at  that  time  in  that  exceptional  case  they  would  take 
would  be  enormous.  For  the  amount  of  gold  that 
they  bought  they  would  have  to  pay  double  its  value. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  travelling  into  another  country. 

3565.  If  we  had  a  bi-metallic  currency  all  over  the 
world  the  temptation  to  send  silver  to  the  one  place 
to  exchange  it  for  gold  to  the  other  would  not  exist  ? 
— No,  not  if  they  were  all  bi-metallic. 

3566.  (  The  Chairman.)  When  a  bi-metallic  country 
is  denuded  absolutely  of  one  of  the  metals,  and  is  there- 
fore in  practice  mono- metallic,  what  advantage  is  it  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  it  is  theoretically  and  l^ally 
bi-metallic  ? — My  answer  is  that  it  is  not  mono-metallic 
so  long  as  it  will  coin  ad  libitum  either  metal,  and  so 
long  as  one  may  pay  one's  debts  in  either.  You 
ask  it  at  that  moment  to  coin  silver ;  it  coins  a  piece 
of  silver  into  francs.  You  are  the  owner  of  those 
francs,  and  you  draw  for  the  amount,  and  you  must 
be  dependent,  so  far  as  I  see,  upon  the  exchange 
between  the  two  countries,  as  I  was  endeavouring 
to  say  just  now.  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  shown  that 
it  is  not  so,  but  I  have  frequently  asserted  that,  and 
nobody  has  ever  yet  taken  one  single  step  to  show  me 
that  it  was  not  so. 

3567.  {Mr.  Birch.)  You  were  referring  to  ex- 
changes. As  long  as  th^re  was  gold  freely  current  in 
France  it  was  as  you  say ;  you  could  sell  your  bill  on 
France  at  a  gold  exchange,  but  immediately  the 
country  became  denuded  of  gold  you  could  not  have 
sold  your  bill  at  the  same  exchange  if  the  balance  of 
trade  was  against  France  ? — I  have  said  nothing  about 
"  a  gold  exchange,"  or  "  the  same  exchange."  I  have 
repeatedly  said  that  the  exchange  and  consequently 
the  price  of  my  silver  must,  arid  did  in  fact,  vary  with 
the  balance  of  trade.     Can  you  point  to  any  day  in 


that  70  years  on  which  it  was  impossible  to'  sell  a  bill 
on  Paris? 

3568.  For  example,  the  exchange  in  1845  went  up 
to  about  2^  per  cent,  against  that  country  ? — I  repeat 
that  I  have  said  nothing  about  a  gold  exchange,  a  per- 
petual gold  exchange  would  of  course  denote  a  perpetual 
price  of  about  60^.  an  ounce,  the  exchange  was  at 
2585  in  April  in  that  year ;  bat  I  could  have  sold  my 
bill  all  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  gold  I  should 
have  received  for  my  silver  would  have  corresponded 
to  that  exchange.  Accordingly  the  price  of  silver  here 
was  in  that  year  and  month  and  year  as  low  as  58J</. 
In  March  1854  the  exchange  was  24-97^,  and  the 
price  of  silver  eijrf.  Pi'om  1872  onwards  the  price 
of  silver  ceased  to  bear  any  relation  to  the  Paris 
exchanges. 

3569.  And  was  not  that  because  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  gold  at  that  time  ? — You  mean  the  rise  of  the  ex- 
change was  caused  by  there  being  no  gold.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  cause.  The 
failure  of  French  exports  to  equal  the  imports  was  the 
true  cause.  Whether  those  exports  are  produce  of  the 
year's  growth,  or  gold  which  is  stored  produce,  matters 
not ;  the  stored  produce,  being  the  supplement  of  the 
other's  deficiency  is  exported  last  and  is  therefore  the 
apparent  though  not  the  real  regulator  of  the  ex- 
change. The  presence  of  gold  in  France  protects  the 
drawer  of  bills,  and  prevents  the  taker  from  exacting 
too  high  an  exchange,  but  limited  by  that,  the  balance 
of  indebtedness,  the  supply  and  demand  of  bills,  is 
the  regulator. 

3570.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
80  long  as  the  exchange  does  not  vary  there  cannot  be 
a  variation  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  ? — 
As  long  as  the  exchange  does  not  vary  from  the 
normal  rate,  I  do  not  see  myself  how  there  could  be 
any  variation.  I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  a 
permanent  variation  in  the  price  of  silver.  I  could 
suppose  that  there  can  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  silver 
notwithstanding,  because  though  the  sending  your 
silver  to  Paris  ties  yon  down  to  the  receipt  of  a  certain 
number  of  francs ;  yet,  if  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
India  in  England  you  do  not  send  your  silver  to  Paris 
but  where  it  would  be  best  paid  for,  therefore  there 
might  be  a  demand  for  silver  irrespective  of  the  bi- 
metallic country.  The  bi-metallic  country  comes  in 
as  a  regulator  to  prevent  the  fall  in  the  price,  but  I 
could  easily  conceive  that  there  might  be  a  demand 
for  India,  a  demand  for  this  or  that  purpose,  which 
would  send  it  up,  as  it  did  send  it  up  in  March  1859 
when  the  price  went  to  62f,  which  was  rather  more 
than  proportionate  to  the  Paris  exchange,  which  was 
25.12^.  All  the  silver  was  exhausted  in  England. 
One  sent  to  Paris  to  get  silver^  and,  as  I  said  before, 
collected  5  franc  pieces,  melt«d  them,  and  sent  them 
out 

3571.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  It  can  be  a  regulator 
as  long  as  a  country  has  got  both  metals,  but  take  the 
gradual  exhaustion  of  gold.  As  long  as  Switzerland 
could  supply  auy  gold  no  doubt  she  has  a  certain  efiiect 
in  regulating  the  price,  and  the  ratio  of  the  two 
metals,  but  when  she  was  entirely  denuded  of  gold 
and  had  no  more  gold  to  pay,  I  do  not  then  see  that 
having  nominally  a  bi-metallic  law  she  would  regulate 
in  any  way  the  price  ? — It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
me  when  everybody  else,  quite  as  competent  as  I  am 
to  form  an  opinion,  disagrees  ^vith  me.  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  there  must  be  some  flaw  in  my  argu- 
ment. I  do  not  see  it  yet,  nor  has  anybody  attempted 
to  show  me  how  the  abisence  of  gold  can  prevent  your 
sending  ^ih  jr  to  Paris  and  drawing  on  i^  and  selling 
your  draft  at  the  exchange  of  the  day. 

3572.  (  The  Chairman.)  I  would  ask  you  to  consider 
the  extreme  case.  If  you  can  satisfy  your  raind  that 
the  Canton  of  Berne  could  regulate  the  relative  prices 
of  metal  for  the  whole  commercial  world  your  theory 
is  without  a  flaw.  I  think  it  is  rather  a  paradoxical 
position  to  take  up  ? — Yes ;  of  course  my  answer 
would  be  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  wholly 
paradoxical ;  only  belonging  to  the  island  of  Laputa, 
I  mean  to  extreme  theory,  which  has  no  real  practical 
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bearing  on  the  case  of  a  great  commercial  country, 
still  less  upon  a  number  of  coantries  agreeing  together. 

3573.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  But  does  it  matter  how 
large  or  how  small  the  country  is  supposing  that  it  is 
denuded  of  gold  ? — ^Provided  there  is  trade  with  that 
country.  It  is  not  the  supply  of  gold  in  that  country. 
So  long  as  there  are  bills  to  b«  drawn  upon  the  country 
in  question,  whether  Berne  or  Jersey,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  there  would  be  a  price  for  silver  so  long  as 
Beine  or  Jersey  will  coin  your  bar  of  silver  into  the 
money  of  the  country  (supposing  it  had  a  different 
money),  but  so  long  as  there  is  a  trade  there  must  be 
an  exchange ;  so  long  as  there  is  an  exchange  you  must 
be  able  to  get  English  money  for  yonr  bill.  If  it  is 
not  so,  I  wonder  no  one  explains  what  will  prevent  it. 

3574.  {Mr.  Farbottr.)  Assuming  that  the  produc- 
tion of  silver  is  increasing  as  compared  with  gold,  and 
that  in  consequence  silver  is  being  poured  into  a  bi- 
metallic country,  should  you  admit  that  there  would 
be  a  tendency  for  the  gold  to  leave  it  ? — Certainly. 

3575.  And  supposing  that  process  goes  on  until  at 
last  you  arrive  at  the  point  at  which  all  the  gold 
leaves,  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  silver,  and 
silver  is  being  produced  still,  will  that  silver  im- 
mediately after  the  gold  has  gone  out  still  fetch  the 
same  value  in  the  bi-metallic  country  ? — It  will  still 
fetch  the  value  shown  by  the  exchange. 

3576.  Will  it  not  then  turn  the  exchange  against 
the  bi-metallic  country  ? — Certainly  j  just  as  the  ship- 
ment thither  of  any  other  commodities  would  do  ;  if 
other  commodities  have  not  been  at  the  same  time 
sent  hither  by  France.  It  is  all  a  question  of  balance 
of  indebtedness.  If  silver  flows  in,  and  by  your 
hypothesis  we  may  take  it  as  probable  that  it  would 
pour  in,  without  the  shipment  of  a  sufScient  quantity 
of  goods  to  balance  it,  the  exchange  will  turn  against 
France,  there  I  am  with  you  so  far. 

3577.  If  a  bi-metallic  country  will  accept  all  the 
silver  that  comes  without  the  exchange  being  turned 
against  it,  it  will  maintain  the  ratio,  but  if  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  export  from  that  country  then  the 
exchange  turns  against  it  ? — Certdnly. 

3578.  And  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  is 
destroyed  ? — Not  the  ratio,  the  ratio  remains  the  same 
but  the  price  in  the  gold-using  country  alters. 

3579.  The  market  price  alters  ? — The  market  price 
in  the  mono-metallic  country.  That  is  always  what 
I  have  said,  the  market  price  in  the  mono-metallic 
country  oscillates  round  the  point  fixed  by  the  ratio, 
in  the  bi-metallic  country,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  ex- 
change is  in  favour  of  this  country  then  you  would 
get  a  higher  price  than  the  ratio.  If  in  the  extreme 
case  suggested  by  you  all  the  produce  of  the  American 
mines,  and  of  every  other  mine  in  the  world,  pours  in 
one  year  upon  France  the  exchange  in  all  probability 
will  turn  against  France.  You  must  take  it  that  it 
turns  against  France,  the  exchange  (as  tlie  expres- 
sion of  the  balance  of  indebtedness)  being  the  one 
thing  that  regulates  the  gold  price  of  silver  here. 
That  is  what  I  have  all  along  said,  but  I  say  it 
depends  on  the  exchange  and  not  in  the  least  upon 
the  presence  of  gold  in  the  country  (except  so  far  as 
gold,  like  anything  else,  is  an  exportable  commodity 
and  enters  into  the  balance  of  indebtedness),  but  upon 
the  exchange. 

3580.  (Mr.  Courtnet/.)  I  would  put  it  in  this  way. 
Supposing  Jersey  is  a  bi-metallic  country.  Every 
other  country  in  the  world  is  simply  a  gold  country, 
mono-metallic  or  gold.  Silver  comes  to  be  produced 
with  much  greater  facility,  and  Jersey  being  a  place 
which  has  both  gold  and  silver  in  use,  the  silver  is 
taken  there  and  gold  either  directly  or  through  com- 
modities is  got  in  exchange  for  it  ? — ^Yes. 

3581.  That  can  be  carried  on  as  long  as  there  is 
any  gold  left  in  Jersey  ? — Yes. 

3582.  Suppose  you  have  reached  the  limit  when  the 
gold  in  Jersey  is  absolutely  Exhausted  ?  Theoretically 
the  relation  between  the  gold  and  silver  might  still  be 
the  same  in  Jersey,  the  law  might  be  the  same  ? — Yes. 

3583.  But  inasmuch  as  there  Is  no  gold  there,  prac- 


tically the   relation  would  have  vanished  altogether  ? 
—No. 

3584.  But  even  when  one  commodity  has  ceased  to 
exist  ? — Certainly  not,  because  the  one  point  that  you 
do  not  carry  in  your  mind  is  this,  that  I  have  a  right  to 
send  my  bar  of  silver  to  Jersey,  and  they  must  coin 
it  into  pieces  of  money  which  bear  that  ratio  to  gold. 
That  is  what  they  must  do. 

3585.  Yes,  but  if  there  is  no  gold  there  for  it  to 
bear  the  ratio  to? — To  gold;  not  to  a  particular 
piece  of  gold. 

3586.  Carry  it  a  step  further.  Silver  is  still  being 
produced  in  great  quantities  ;  you  cannot  get  gold  for 
it  in  Jersey  at  the  rate  of  1 5^  to  1  ? — Or  any  rate  at 
all,  there  is  none. 

3587.  But  people  want  to  get  rid  of  it  elsewhere  ? 
— ^They  send  it  to  Jersey. 

3588.  They  may  send  it  to  other  places,  Jersey 
cannot  get  gorged  with  silver  ? — Yes,  your  theory  is 
that  it  is.  You  do  go  on  sending  it  to  Jersey  because 
you  can  get  it  coined  into  shillings,  or  whatever  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  money  of  the  country.  It  is 
perfectly  right  so  long  as  you  have  trade  with  Jerse}', 
but  when  you  have  exhausted  t!:e  trade,  when  you 
can  get  nothing  from  Jersey,  consequently  when  you 
have  no  more  goods  to  draw  from  Jersey,  you  send 
them  no  commodities. 

3.589.  (The  Chairman.)  Why  do  you  assume  this 
absolute  cessation  of  commerce  with  Jersey,  because 
Jersey  isti-metallic  ? — Because  you  have  brought  the 
exchanges  with  Jereey  to  such  a  point  by  importing 
into  Jersey  more  than  she  can  pay  for.  After  you 
have  done  that  you  have  no  trade  with  Jersey. 

3590.  Surely  what  would  immediately  happen  would 
be  that  the  silver  would  go  out  of  Jersey  ?— Whither  ? 

3591.  Follow  this  reasoning.  Silver  comes  in  to 
Jersey  more  and  more,  each  piece  of  silver  therefore 
can  buy  less  of  Jersey  commodities  in  JersOT,  silver 
falls  in  relation  to  Jersey  commodities,  and  of  course 
it  will  leave  Jersey  and  go  to  where  it  has  not  fallen  in 
relation  to  commodities  ? — But  the  hypothesis  is  that 
all  other  countries  are  mono-metallic  on  gold.  Silver 
is  of  no  value  to  them. 

3592.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  But  it  has  value  as  a  com- 
modity ? — It  has,  but  what  value  ?  It  would  go  pro- 
bably into  the  arts. 

3593.  (Mr.  Chamberlain.)  Is  not  the  result  of  all 
this  examination  that  the  attempt  to  preserve  this 
arbitrary  relation  between  the  two  metals  will  in  the 
event  of  an  over  production  of  one  of  them  result 
disastrously  for  the  country  that  does  it  ? — ^I  am  not 
sure  about  the  disaster.  You  have  shown  that  Jersey 
has  sold  all  it  had  at  increasing  prices,  and  has  had  its 
production  greatly  stimulated.  The  result  may  not 
be  healthy,  but  it  is  only  because  you  have  taken 
Jersey.  You  have  not  taken  equals  with  equals, 
still  less  have  you  taken  superiors  with  inferiors.  I 
mean  to  say  we  are  now  only  arguing  on  imaginary 
cases,  which  have  no  practical  value.  They  demon- 
strate nothing,  though  they  exemplify  the  working. 

3594.  You  would  admit  that  it  might  be  the  case 
if  it  were  done  by  a  single  country,  the  amount  of 
whose  transactions  bear  a  small  propoition  to  that  of 
the  general  transactions  of  the  world.  Your  argu- 
ment is,  if  it  were  done  by  all  or  a  sufficient  number, 
then  no  such  difficulty  would  arise  ? — That  is  exactly 
what  I  say.  The  point  we  come  to  is  this,  that  a  time 
has  come  when  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  gold  in  Jersey, 
when  silver  still  continues  to  pour  in.  Then  I  say, 
if  there  is  stiU  any  trade  in  Jersey,  if  any  man  wants  to 
remit  a  bill,  has  anything  to  pay  to  the  people  in 
Jersey,  then  he  will  buy  my  bill  on  St.  Heliers. 

3595.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  For  how  much."— For  the 
exchange  of  the  day  whatever  it  is.  I  do  not  in  the 
least  say  what  exchange,  but  I  say  a  point  may  come 
when  the  exchange  will  go  extremely  high.  It  may 
come  that  it  might  be  37  francs  Jersey  money  to  the 
1/.  sterling,  which  will  be  the  equivalent  to  the  present 
price  of  silver  or  thereabouts.  Of  course  that  would 
happen  if  there  is  nobody  who  is  willing  to  buy  a  bill 
upon  Jersey  wherewith  to  pay  for  commodities  which 
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^'■•.  he  has  had  from  Jersey.  Then  thie  would  be  the 
U.  H.  Gibbs.  pj.jpg  ^^^  jjg  would  pay  me,  the  exchange  of  the  day. 
4  MtJTss?      I  ®"ly  **y»  "*  "  matter  of  theory,  that  it  is  the  exchange 

; '     that  will  regulate  the  price  of  silver  where  there  is  a 

country  willing  to  coin  silver  into  its  own  money ; 
or  the"  price  of  gold,  if  there  is  a  bi-metallic  country 
that  is  willing  to  coin  gold  into  its  own  money. 

3596.  {Mr.  Birch.)  But  Jersey  would  hardly  serve 
to  illustrate  the  case  ;  you  require  a  large  centre.  We 
will  take  France.  She  would  coin  your  silver,  and  if 
you  sent  it  there  you  would  have  the  stock  exchange 
besides  commodities  for  investment;  but  you  might 
not  be  able  to  get  gold.  If  gold  waa  wanted  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  gold  might  have  been  drawn 
out  of  France,  and  there  would  only  remain  the  silver 
currency? — That  would  be  quite  true.  It  does 
not  answer  my  point,  that  whatever  the  exchange 
between  this  country  and  the  other  country  at  that 
exchange  I  could  get  gold  for  my  silver. 

3597.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  not  that  lowering  the 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver?— It  is  lowering  the 
price  of  silver  in  other  countries,  which  is  a  different 
thing. 

3598.  {Mr.  Birch.)  But  you  could  not  get  gold  if 
there  was  no  gold  in  the  country  ? — If  I  send  under 
any  circumstances  a  piece  of  silver  to  Paris  to  be 
coined  into  francs  and  you  yourself  have  to  remit  a 
bill  on  Paris  to  pay  a  debt,  why  do  not  you  take  my 
bill  ?  If  you  do  take  my  bill  you  pay  me  in  gold  for 
it  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  day. 

3599.  I  pay  you  here  in  gold  and  hitherto  you  have 
been  able  to  get  gold  in  Paris.  Between  1851  and 
1866  the  Mint  of  Paris  coined  224,000,000  of  gold,  and 
it  only  coined  13,000,000  of  silver,  and  that  shows 
that  gold  went  there  when  gold  was  the  cheaper  of  the 
two,  and  silver  did  not  go  there  ? — But  that  is  not  the 
point;  I  have  1,000  francs  to  my  credit  in  Paris ;  I 
offer  a  bill  for  1,000  francs  on  the  London  Exchange, 
and  I  want  to  know  why  you  should  not  take  that 
bill  if  you  have  to  pay  1,000  francs  to  Paris?  You 
answer  me  that  you  pay  me  here  in  gold,  and  that 
hitherto  you  have  been  able  to  get  gold  in  Paris.  I 
do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it.  My  point  is 
that,  as  you  say,  you  pay  me  here  in  gold,  whether 
there  is  gold  in  Paris  or  no. 

3600-1.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Supposing  we  start  with 
what  we  caU  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  gold  and 
silver  existing  in  Jersey  ;  you  can  buy  Chaumontel 
pears  there  at  2s.  a  dozen,  silver  fetches  here  5».  an 
ounce.  Those  are  the  two  conditions  with  which  we 
will  start.  We  go  on  the  process  which  I  have 
already  explained  by  which  silver  is  poured  into 
Jersey  until  the  gold  is  gradually  exhausted.  — 
Silver  continues  to  be  poured  in,  the  price  of 
pears  goes  up  from  2».  a  dozen  until  it  reaches  4«.  a 
dozen.  Simultaneously  the  price  of  silver  here  falls 
from  5».  an  ounce  to  2s.  6d.  an  ounce? — Do  you  mean 
that  as  a  consequence  ? 

3602.  Would  not  they  go  on  simultaneously  ? — "No, 
not  of  necessity.  It  would  quite  depend  upon  what 
the  trade  with  Jersey  was.  H  Chaumontel  pears 
were  4s.  a  dozen  the  probability  is  that  very  much 
fewer  Chaumontel  pears  would  be  bought. 

3603.  There  was  an  equilibrium  between  the 
prices  of  pears  and  gold,  2s.  a  dozen  for  pears  and  5s. 
an  ounce  for  silver ;  that  was  the  equilibrium.  If 
you  theoretically  disturb  the  price  of  one  you  send  a 
demand  for  the  other  article,  and  they  oscillate 
simultaneously,  or  one  after  the  other,  so  as  to  keep 
under  natural  conditions  of  trade  the  same  relative 
price  ? — I  think  that  may  possibly  be  if  you  take  the 
whole  traflBc  of  Jersey,  which  is  only  another  way  of 
stating  that  the  exchange  upon  Jersey  would  fall. 

3604.  That  is  the  point  I  wished  to  arrive  at. 
What  we  should  arrive  at  ultimately  would  be  that 
prices  would  be  double  their  nominal  amount  in 
Jersey  ? — That  is  very  likely. 

3605.  And  the  exchange  between  silver  and  gold 
would  have  fallen  one  half  ? — Yes,  it  is  probable  that 
it  would,  but  not  in  Jersey. 


3606.  Well  then  I  should  say  is  not  what  you  call 
the  maintenance  of  the  ratio  between  silver  and  gold 
a  mere  phrase  ? — No,  the  ratio  is  not  destroyed  so 
long  as  you  can  get  your  bar  of  silver  coined  into  the 
money  of  the  country,  whatever  it  is. 

3607.  (  The  Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  we  can  use- 
fully pursue  this  any  further.  The  qaestion  to  which 
we  want  an  answer  is  this :  What  is  the  distinction 
between  Jersey  absolutely  denuded  of  gold,  but  freely 
coining  silver,  and  India  which  does  not  use  gold,  but 
fi-eely  coins  silver?  We  admit  that  India  coining 
silver  does  not  keep  the  exchange  straight  between 
gold  and  silver,  and  what  we  want  to  know  is  why 
Jersey  doing  the  same  thing  does  keep  the  exchange 
straight  ?  In  other  words  what  is  the  distinction 
between  a  silver-using  country  and  a  country  that 
would  freely  coin  gold  if  offered  it,  but  which  is 
practically  never  offered  it? — I  think  that  in  such 
an  imaginary  case  as  you  suggest  there  is  no  practical 
distinction. 

We  may  leave  Jersey  out  of  the  question.  It  was 
obviously  lui  unreal  example,  as  unreal  as  it  would  be  on 
the  opposite  supposition  of  a  gold-using  Jersey  stand- 
ing in  the  face  of  a  gronp  of  bi-metallic  States,  and 
depriving  them  of  600,000,000i.  or  700,000,000/.  of 
gold. 

But  Jersey  has  served  our  turn  as  an  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  a  small  bi-metallic  c(»mmunity 
might  be  deprived  of  its  gold  (or  silver),  might  have 
exported  all  its  produce,  and  might  have  nothing  left 
wherewith  to  meet  a  flood  of  silver  (or  gold)  poured 
into  it. 

I  will  rather  take  France  as  an  instance.  France 
denuded  of  gold  is  for  the  moment  in  the  position  of 
a  silver-using,  silver-coining  country.  She  would 
indeed  coin  gold,  but  by  your  hypothesis  none  is 
offered  her. 

What,  then,  is  the  distinction  between  her  and 
India,  also  a  silver-using,  silver  coining  country,  coin- 
ing no  gold  ? 

France  coins  her  silver  at  a  certain  ratio  to  gold, 
25  grammes  silver  corresponding  to  gr.  1  6129  gold, 
and  consequently  to  a  definite  proportion  of  the 
sovereign.  There  is,  therefore,  a  definite  par  of  ex- 
change between  French  silver  and  English  gold. 

India  coins  her  silver  into  pieces  bearing  no  l^al 
relation  at  all  to  gold,  and  there  is  therefore  no  par 
of  exchange  between  Indian  silver  and  English  gold. 
But  so  long  as  there  is  a  par  between  French  sDver 
and  English  gold,  Indian  silver  and  French  silver 
being  the  same,  the  same  par  must  necessarily  exist 
for  both. 

Therefore  while  France  is  bi-metallic  the  price  of 
silver  here  will  be  at  least  that  which  corresponds  to 
the  Paris  exchange,  whatever  may  be  the  balance  of 
indebtedness  between  England  and  India. 

But  if  the  bi-metallic  law  no  longer  exists  in  France 
to  hold  the  balance,  the  price  of  silver  will  be 
governed  by  the  balance  of  indebtedness  between 
•■  England  and  India  or  other  silver  using  countries. 
France  indeed  besides  being,  in  theory,  denuded  of 
all  her  gold,  may,  in  theory,  be  inundated  with  silver, 
until  there  be  no  takers  of  bills  on  France. 

It  might  be  indifferent  then  whether  the  holder  of 
silver  sent  the  metal  to  India  or  to  France.  It  would 
probably  be  wanted  by  neither,  but  being  money 
there,  it  would  be  a  forced  import  into  either  country  ; 
and  neither  French  bi-metaUism  nor  anything  else 
would  keep  up  its  price  in  gold-using  countries 
beyond  what  the  exclumge  between  those  countries, 
and  France  and  India  respectively  would  show. 

But  this  whole  discussion  about  the  total  absence 
of  one  metal  from  a  bi-metallic  country  is  unreal, 
and  quite  remote  from  the  practical  qu(«tion  before 
us.  There  is  no  reality  ta  the  suggestion  that  France 
would  be  denuded  of  all  her  gold  ;  still  less  that  a 
group  of  countries  would  be  so  denuded ;  none  in  the 
fear  that  she  could  be  deluged  with  silver,  still  less  in 
the  notion  that  her  productive  power  could  be  simul- 
taneously destroyed  and  leave  her  no  exports  to  set 
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Bgiunst  her  imports,  a  notion  which  leaves  wholly  out 
or  the  account  the  progressive  rise  of  prices  in  France, 
the  stimulus  to  production  there,  and  the  rise  of 
prices  in  the  gold-using  countries. 

The  practical  question  is,  whether  as  things  now 
are,  when  there  is  no  real  expectation  of  the  pro- 
duction  of  hundreds  of  millions  sterling  of  silver,  and 
when  it  is  certain  that  the  bi-metallic  law  being 
re-established  in  France,  silver  would  be  again  money 
or  potential  money  everywhere,  it  would  or  would  not 
be  advisable  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  bring 
about  such  a  consummation  ? 

I  think  it  would. 

3608.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  should  like  to  ask  in 
addition  to  that,  under  such  circumstances  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "the  ratio  is  main- 
tained," what  is  the  signification  of  that  ?  —  By 
this  question,  and  by  some  words  in  former  ques- 
tions, I  perceive  that  there  is  an  impression  that 
if  in  a  bi-metallic  country  there  is  a  premium  on  gold 
or  silver,  so  that,  for  example,  15  7  ounces  of  silver 
should  be  paid  for  an  ounce  of  gold  at  one  timie ;  and 
1  ounce  3  grains  of  gold  for  15^  ounces  of  silver  at 
another  ;  the  ratio  of  15J  to  1  establi^ed  by  law 
has  been  somehow  disturbed. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  case,  for  one  could  at 
either  lime  get  either  metal  coined  at  that  ratio  (and 
no  year  passed  without  both  metals  being  so  coined  in 
France),  one  could  pay  one's  debts  in  either  metal, 
and  if  one  had  borrowed  1 ,000  Napoleons  in  gold,  one 
could  discharge  that  debt  in  silver. 

This  mistake  would  not  be  made  if  people  would 
get  into  their  minds  what  were  the  real  provisions  of 
the  French  law,  and  not  evolve  out  of  their  own 
imagination  a  provision  which  does  not  exist  in  it. 

I  must  repeat  that  one  of  the  three  essential  points 
of  that  law  is,  that  the  debtor  has  the  liberty  of 
paying  in  which  metal  he  will ;  and  not  that  the 
creditor  has  the  right  of  demanding  which  he  will. 
Were  this  latter  the  case,  then  indeed  the  law  would 
break  down,  and  the  ratio  of  15|  to  1  would  be 
altered,  if  notwithstanding  this  right  the  debtor  could 
mulct  his  creditor,  against  his  wiU,  of  so  many 
centimes  in  the  gohl  20  franc  piece,  or  in  the  silver 
5  fi-anc  piece.  For  then  the  right  conferred  by  the 
law  would  have  been  taken  away. 

But  where,  for  his  own  convenience,  the  creditor 
vohuitarily  pays  the  debtor  so  many  centimes  to 
induce  him  to  forego  a  right  which  still  exists,  and 
on  which  he  ipso  facto  insists,  the  law  is  not  broken ; 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  ratio  fixed  by  the  law  is  in 
any  way  disturbed  by  a  separate  bargain  which 
recognises  its  existence. 

3609.  {The  Chairman.)  Then  to  go  to  the  prac- 
tical deduction  from  this,  you  would  regard  it  as  only 
of  diplomatic  value  to  have  a  very  large  bi-metallic 
area  in  the  world  ? — No,  rather  more  than  a  diplo- 
matic value,  because  I  have  never  doubted  that  if  you 
have  a  country  like  France  alone  acting  as  a  bi- 
metallic country  with  a  large  multitude  of  others 
drawing  upon  it  continually,  then  you  may  have  that 
which  will  be  an  inconvenience,  you  may  theoretically 
have  an  enormous  quantity  of  one  of  the  metals  poured 
in,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  France  when  it  received  all 
that  qaantity  of  gold,  would  raise  gold  prices,  and 
banish  the  other  metal,  but  the  country  will  not  feel  that 
which  Mr.  Giffen  once  described  as  misery,  because 
in  point  of  iact  it  is  making  a  great  gain  in  one  part, 
and  if  it  makes  a  loss  in  others,  they  balance. 

3610.  I  now  want  to  put  an  extreme  case  before 
you  which  is  sometimes  raised  as  an  objection  to  bi- 
metallism. Let  us  assume  the  best  circumstances 
that  any  bi-metallist  can  hope  for,  namely,  that  prac- 
tically the  whole  commercial  world  were  joined  in  a 
common  bi-noetallic  system  at  a  common  ratio,  and  let 
ns  suppose  that  in  one  of  the  metals  enonnous  mines 
tbat  can  be  very  cheaply  worked  are  discovered. 
Would  not  the  result  of  that  be  that  the  metal  which 
could  thus  bo  cheaply  produced  will  be  produced  in 
yvj  large  quantities,  and  the  total  cnrr^icy,  gold  and 


silver  taken  together,  because  they  are  tied  together  ifr 

by  hypothesis,  would  depreciate  ? — Yes,  certainly.  H.  H.  Gibbs. 

3611.  The  fact  that  they  depreciated  would  cause  

the  mines  in  the  metal  in  which  the  discoveries  were     *  Mm^1887. 
not  made,  which  we  wUl  call  gold,  the  less  productive 

mines,  to  be  unworked.  The  result  of  that  would  be 
that  the  more  silver  was  poured  on  the  market  the 
less  gold  could  be  poured  on  the  market,  and  if  it  be 
an  evil  to  have  one  metal  in  excess,  that  evil  would  be 
aggravated  and  not  diminished  by  the  bi-metallic 
system,  in  other  words  the  price  of  silver  would  be 
artificially  kept  up,  the  price  of  gold  would  be  artifi- 
cially lowered.  By  the  first  of  those  operations  the 
production  of  silver  would  be  artificially  stimulated, 
and  by  the  second  the  production  of  gold  would  be 
artiflciallj  checked,  and  the  result  of  that  would 
be  that  there  would  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
ever  stop  until  gold  was  entirely  excluded  from  the  pro- 
ductive industries  of  the  world,  and  we  should  simply 
use  gold  as  long  as  the  gold  already  in  existence  lasted, 
so  we  should  practically  become  a  mono-metallic  world 
using  silver  alone  ? — Of  course  if  I  must  accept  the 
hypothesb  that  gold  would  cease  to  be  produced  alto- 
gether, you  must  add  that  silver  would  be  produced  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  serve  for  the  measure  of  value  in 
the  world.  What  you  suggest  would  no  doubt  happen. 
Whether  there  would  be  any  tremendous  mischief  in 
it  so  happening  is  another  matter.  John  Locke 
would  have  thought  it  the  most  fortunate  thing  that 
could  have  happened,  because  he  thought  that  if  one 
metal  alone  was  to  serve  as  the  measure  of  value,  silver 
was  far  the  best,  and  for  the  reason,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  silver  was  one  that  was  produced  with  more 
regularity  than  gold. 

3612.  It  is  unlikely  that  it  should  happen,  but  if  it 
did  happen  it  would  not  be  a  very  serious  evil  ? — 
It  would  not  be  a  very  serious  evil ;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  however  great  the  evil  produced 
by  such  an  infiux  of  silver  into  the  currency  of  the 
associated  nations,  it  would  be  much  greater  if  it 
poured  into  a  single  silver-using  country.  The 
Commission  may  measure  it  by  the  great  influx  of 
gold  into  England  since  18531  The  question  could 
only  be  of  practical  importance  if  it  were  apprehended 
that  the  production  of  silver  had  been  checked  by  the 
low  price,  and  could  be  resumed  in  excessive  quantity. 
I  have  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
such  check  to  the  production  of  silver,  since  silver 
has  gone  down  in  price  ;  because  as  far  as  I  can 
gather  from  other  people's  account  of  it,  and  what 
little  I  know  myself  upon  the  subject,  the  mines  are 
always  good  enough  to  produce  more  than  the  present 
price  of  silver,  and  people  do  not  wait,  miners  of  all 
others  do  not  wait  for  other  years,  but  they  go  on 
pi-oducing,  even  when  they  are  producing  nothing, 
much  more  when  they  are  producing  something.  We 
know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  output  of  silver  has 
largely  increased  of  late  years. 

3613.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  You  would  start  beyond 
that  point.  If  you  made  the  ratio  one  to  two  you 
would  extremely  enlarge  the  circulation  of  the  world, 
would  you  not  ? — Yes,  enormously. 

3614.  If  you  took  all  the  silver  that  exists  and 
made  every  two  ounces  instead  of  15^  or  18,  or  what* 
ever  it  is  now,  equal  to  one  of  gold,  would  you  not 
cause  a  tremendous  rise  of  prices  everywhere  ?  That 
is  the  same  thing  as  would  follow  the  hypothesis  of 
the  Chairman,  the  immense  production  of  silver 
mines  ?— Yes,  but  there  is  the  compensating  action  of 
the  departure  of  gold  in  his  view,  aud  it  must  be 
gradual. 

3615.  (The  Chairman.)  Of  course,  if  yon  made 
silver  artitfcially  only  half  as  valuable  as  gold  not  a 
single  ounce  of  gold  would  be  produced  ? — You  could 
not  help  producing  it,  because  if  you  kicked  a  nugget 
you  would  pick  it  up,  but  no  mines  would  be  worked. 

3616.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  It  would  be  produced  as 
diamonds  are  produced  ? — Yes ;  only  one  seldom 
stumbles  over  a  diamond. 

3617.  (7%«  Chairman.)  One  question  of  a  more 
general  kind.     You  explained  at  some  length  in  your 
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evidence  the  other  day  the  evils  that  you  thought 
followed  from  the  variation  of  exchange,  and  from  the 
appreciation  of  the  currency.  Is  your  view  that  the 
healthy  state  of  a  currency  is  one  which  naturally 
expands  as  population  and  commerce  expand? — Tea; 
when  that  is  the  case,  commerce  is  kept  in  a  good 
groove,  it  is  shunted  out  of  it  otherwise. 

3618.  If  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  remains 
constant,  if  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  increase  of 
what  we  have  called  banking  facilities,  and  at  the 
same  time  population  and  commerce  increase,  of 
course  you  have  an  era  of  falling  prices  ? — Yes. 

3619.  Tou  regard  that  as  great  discouragement  to 
enterprise  ? — It  is  an  impediment  to  enterprise,  I 
think. 

3620.  A  great  burden  upon  those  who  have  fixed 
charges  of  long-standing  debts  ? — It  is  a  burden  upon 
those  who  have  to  pay.  It  is  a  burden,  I  may  add, 
upon  those  who  are  making  contracts  if  it  is  to  be  a 
continuous  fall. 

8621.  A  great  burden  on  nations  which  have 
national  debts  ? — Certainly. 

3622.  And  corporations  which  have  municipal 
debts  ? — Yes,  and  upon  mortgagors  who  have  to  pay 
the  interest  on  their  mortgages. 

3623.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  all  probability  the 
commerce  of  the  world  and  the  population  of  the 
world  must  go  on  increasing  in  the  future  as  it  has  in 
the  past  ? — Yes. 

3624.  And  you  would,  therefore,  think  it  the  duty 
of  those  who  desire  to  put  the  currency  an  a  sound 
basis  to  do  what  they  can  to  make  that  currency 
elastic  to  meet  the  new  requirements  that  are  certain 
to  come  upon  it  ? — Yes. 

3625.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  bi-metallic 
system  which  brings  in  silver  to  the  assistance  of  gold 
in  commerce  is  the  best  way  of  carrying  out  that  ? — 
Yes.  When  I  say  the  best  way,  of  course  there  are 
other  ways  that  may  help  it. 

3626.  ^nd  for  those  reasons  as  well  as  in  order  to 
obtain  that  certainty  in  the  ratio  of  exchange  between 
silver  and  gold  using  countries,  you  are  anxious  to  see 
some  arrangement  come  to  between  the  civilised 
nations  for  adopting  the  bi-metallic  system  r — That  is 
what  I  want  to  see. 

3627.  Have  you  any  view  as  to  what  the  ratio 
ought  to  be  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  a  very  strong  view  upon 
that.  It  is  that  inasmuch  as  I  should  desu-e  that  the 
matter  should  be  made  one  of  arrangement  with  other 
powers,  and  that  I  think  it  extremely  desirable  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  do  that,  it  seems  to  me  un- 
likely that  the  French  or  German  should  be  willing  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  for  any  other  ratio  than  that 
of  15^  to  1,  because  that  is  the  ratio  now  prevailing 
in  Germany  and  in  France,  the  ratio  at  which  a  very 
large  quantity  of  coined  money  is  current;  and  if 
it  be  said,  as  of  course  it  would  be  said,  "  Why  should 
"  we  English  depart  from  what  is  shown  by  the 
"  present  price  ?  That  would  seem  to  be  the  real  ratio 
"  to  choose."  My  answer  to  that  is  that  the  present 
price  is  the  price  of  silver  when  the  demand  for  silver 
is  in  part  destroyed.  The  one  great  demand  for  silver 
was  that  for  coinage.  Theie  is  a  great  deal  of  coined 
silver  lying  in  the  United  States  Treasury  that  is  not 
serving  the  purpose  of  the  measure  of  value,  and  there 
is  much  in  Europe  that  is  in  the  same  case,  and, there 
is  much  yet  in  the  mines  in  the  same  case,  therefore, 
I  think  that  if  silver  were  brought  back  to  its  old 
position  either  by  reverting  to  the  ttattu  quo  ante 
1873,  or  if  it  was  done  by  a  bi-metallic  agreement, 
between  the  Latin  Union,  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Belgium,  and  England,  I  think  that 
then  it  would  be  found  that  15^  to  1  was  as  near  the 
correct  ratio  as  you  could  get.  There  never  was  an 
exact  ratio,  of  course,  because  no  one  could  possibly 
tell  either  what  the  amount  of  silver  and  the  amount 
of  gold  existing  in  the  world  was,  nor  what  then* 
relative  cost  of  production  had  been. 

8628.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  yon  have  two 
reasons  for  preferring  a  ratio  of  15^  to  1,  one,  a 
diplomatic  Teaaoa  that  it  would  be  the  easiest  ratio  to 


induce  other  nations  to  accept ;  and  the  second,  that 
if  silver  were  rehabihtated  in  other  countries  where  it 
is  now  excluded  from  the  currency,  as  far  as  we  can 
guess,  16J  to  1  would  be  approximately  the  natural 
rate  of  exchange  between  it  and  gold  ? — I  would  say 
rather  as  near  as  ever  it  was. 

3629.  {3Ir.  Fremantle.)  The  adoption  of  the  ratio 
15^  to  1  would  necessitate,  would  it  not,  the  re-coinage 
of  the  silver  currencies  of  this  country  and  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  too? — I  will  not 
tell  you  about  other  countries,  because  I  cannot 
answer,  but  certainly  not  one  single  coin  here.  Our 
coins,  as  you  know  better  than  anybody,  are  tokens. 
The  shilling,  which  is  a  token  for  the  20th  part  of 
1/.  sterling,  would  remain. 

3630.  But  in  America  where  the  silver  dollar  is 
standard  coinage? — Well  they  are  at  16  to  1.  There 
would  be  a  trifling  difference  in  America,  but  they 
are,  as  we  well  know,  willing  to  run  that  risk.  They 
have  already  altered  their  ratio  three  times  without 
method  ;  that  is,  without  considering  its  accordance 
with  that  adopted  by  other  nations. 

3631.  (The  Chairman.)  You  contemplate  having 
two  sets  of  coins  current  at  the  same  time,  one  of  a 
standard  fineness,  and  the  other  of  what  I  might 
describe  as  a  token  fineness? — No,  certainly  not  two 
sets,  there  would  be  a  standard  coin  of  the  realm 
which  would  be  a  do«ble  florin  I  presume,  and  all 
the  rest  token. 

3632.  (Mr.  Fremantle.)  Will  it  not  be  necessary 
therefore  to  call  in  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  present  silver  coinage  of  the  country  ? — I  cannot 
in  the  least  imagine  why.  The  double  florin  of  full 
weight,  so  far  as  it  was  used  at  all  for  internal 
purposes,  would  replace  gold  more  than  tokens. 
There  might  be  a  few  less  tokens  coined,  but  very  few. 

3633.  (The  Chairman.)  Yourviewis  that  we. should 
have  three  kinds  of  coin  in  existence,  gold  coin  as  it 
is  at  present,  a  silver  token  coinage  as  it  is  at  present, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  a  new  silver  coin  of  standard 
fineness  ? — Certainly. 

3634.  And  weight?— And  weight,  exactly  the  same 
as  the  French  system. 

3635.  Under  the  system  you  propose  would  you 
have  as  at  present  all  debts  to  be  liquidated  in  token 
coinage  up  to  40*.  ? — Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

3636.  (Mr.  Birch.)  Kot  more  ?— That  enters  into 
quite  another  question,  that  is  to  say  how  far  it  would 
be  as  possible  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  induce  other 
nations  to  adopt  the  bi-metallic  system  without  our 
doing  so.  That  was  attempted  to  be  done  in  1881, 
on  a  suggestion  of  the  minister  of  the  United  States, 
a  suggestion  that  was  adopted  also  by  the  Italian 
Government.  Their  proposal  was  in  the  first  place 
that  the  Bank  of  England  should  issue  upon  silver 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1844,  that  is  up  to  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  total  amount  of  bullion,  which  would 
be  one-quarter  part  of  the  gold,  and  that  the  token 
coinage  should  be  legal  tender  up  to  5/. 

3637.  (Mr.  Fremantle.)  My  question  was  whether 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  withdraw  a  quantity  of 
the  present  silver  coinage  ? — I  say  not  a  shilling, 
except  so  far  as  the  As.  piece  might  be  demanded  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  tokens  are.  Crowns  are 
rarely  used,  and  so  would  double  florins  be. 

3638.  Th'jn  you  would  maintain  the  v/hole  of  the 
present  token  coinage  and  the  new  silver  coinage 
besides  in  addition  to  the  gold  ? — Yes,  certainly,  so  fi»r 
as  it  might  be  demanded. 

3639.  (Mr.  Cohen.)  The  new  silver  coinage  being 

an  unlimited  tender  and  the  old  up  to  40«.  ? That  is 

the  assumption.  But  let  me  say  there  would  not 
really  be  a  permanent  addition,  if  there  was  a  tem- 
porary addition.  We  coin  token  coins  only  when  the 
public  want  them.  As  they  were  gradually  brought  in 
and  mdted  they  might  possibly,  and  for  a  short  time, 
slacken  the  demand  for  token  coinage. 

3640.  (Mr.  Fremantle.)  That  is  exactly  what  I 
wanted  to  know.  Now  you  say  the  new  silver 
standard  coinage  would  replace  the  token  coinage  't — 
In  a  small  degree,  possibly.     What  I  understood  you 
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to  mean,  and  I  may  have  been  wrong  there,  was  that 
the  token  coinage  as  token  coinage  would  have  to 
be  recoined. 

3641.  (JIfr.  Cohen.)  Would  you  continue  to  coin 
token  coinage  under  the  new  system  ? — Oh,  yes,  cer- 
tAtnly ;  the  French  did  not  do  so  immediately  on  the 


passing  of  the  law  of  1803.  Their  subsidiary  coins 
were  francs,  double  francs  and  50  centime  pieces  of 
900  fine  ;  then  at  a  later  period  they  reduced  them  to 
835  fine. 

3642.  (Mr.  Fremantle.)  At  the  time  of  the  Con- 
vention  of  1865, 1  think  ? — Tes,  it  was  in  1865. 


Witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


Sixteenth  Day. 
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Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibes,  re-called  and  examined. 


3643.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  1  think  you  are  of  opinion 
that  the  present  state  of  the  gold  and  silver  question 
is  a  burden  on  the  people  of  India,  as  well  as  on  the 
Government  of  India  ? — ^Tes,  I  should  say  so. 

3644.  Would  you  like  to  make  any  remarks  as  to 
how  that  ia  the  case  ? — I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  say 
much  about  that,  because  I  have  so  little  personal 
acquaintance  with  Indian  matters.  All  I  would  say 
is  that  we  know  there  is  a  considerable  loss  in  the 
Indian  finance  on  the  remittances  that  have  to  be 
made  home,  and  that  as  regards  the  people  of  India, 
although  there  may  be,  for  the  moment,  an  alleviation 
of  that  loss,  yet  somehow  or  another,  the  loss  that  the 
Grovernment  suffers  must  necessarily  fall  ultimately 
upon  them. 

3645.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  countries 
where  there  is  an  excess  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  ? 
— Yes ;  that  is,  I  have  knowledge  of  the  facts.  In 
Chili  that  is  the  present  case. 

3646.  And  what  is  the  standard  for  all  ordinary 
transadions  in  such  countries,  is  it  paper,  or  is  it 
coin? — If  the  paper  is  inconvertible,  and  if,  as  is 
quite  certain  to  be  the  case,  it  is  issued  in  excess,  then 
^e  coin  will  vanish  ;  I  do  not  mean  that  all  the  coin 
win  leave  the  country,  but  the  ordinary  transactions 
will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  paper  and  not  coin  ; 
and  the  metal  having  been  displaced,  the  paper  may  be 
considered  in  one  sense  the  standard. 

3647.  Then  I  understand  that  in  such  a  case,  wages, 
fares,  freights,  and  taxes  would  be  ordinarily  reckoned 
with  reference  to  the  paper  money,  and  fixed  in  paper 
money  ? — Certainly. 

3648.  But  if  thu  debtor,  instead  of  paying  paper, 
was  willing  to  pay  gold  or  silver,  the  creditor  would 
take  it  at  a  premium  ? — I  suppose  that  would  be 
matter  of  arrangement  between  the  debtor  and  the 
creditor.  If  it  suited  the  debtor  to  pay,  and  if  it 
suited  the  creditor  to  receive,  in  metal,  be  would  do 
so.  Probably  it  would  suit  the  debtor  only  if  he  got 
something  by  it. 

3649.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  transactions  are 
not  entered  into  on  a  basis  of  coin,  and  payment  made 
in  paper  at  a  discount ;  they  are  entered  into  with 
reference  to  paper,  and  if  payment  is  made  in  coin  you 
get  a  prenuum  on  the  coin  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  exactly  the  fact,  because  probably  people  would 
speak  of  the  paper  as  being  at  a  discount;  but  as 
matter  of  fact  the  coin  would  become  a  commodity 
which  would  be  dealt  in  in  terms  of  paper. 

3650.  (Mr.  Fremantle.)  Then  the  contracts  are 
made  in  paper  ? — ^Yee,  practically  all  transactions  are 
regulated  with  reference  to  paper. 

3651.  {_Mr.  Barbour.)  Somo  of  the  witnesses  who 
have  been  examined  before  this  Commission,  have  held 
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that  the  Bombay  cotton   spinner  has  gained  in  his    26  April  1K87. 

competition  with  the  Lancashire   spinner  by  the  fall       — — 

in  exchange,  though  they  have  not  agreed  as  to  the 
exact  value  of  the  gain.  With  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion it  has  been  urged  that,  whatever  the  gain  may  be, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  deprive  the  Bombay  spinner  of 
it  by  altering  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  ;  have 
you  any  remarks  to  make  on  that  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion ? — A  question  seems  to  arise  how  the  change  has 
been  caused.  If  legislation  has  caused  it,  legislation 
naturally  might  remove  it  if  it  was  for  the  good  of  the 
country  at  large  that  it  should  be  removed.  I  may  say 
further  that  if  it  is  for  the  good  of  English  commerce 
that  i«  should  be  removed,  I  think  it  would  be  right 
that  that  should  be  done.  I  have  heard  people  say 
that  it  is  due  to  natural  causes;  I  do  not  know  quite 
what  is  meant  by  natural  causes.  If  it  is  meant  that 
a  great  increase,  for  example,  of  silver  produced  at  the 
mines  has  caused  the  depreciation  of  that  metal,  that 
is  a  natural  cause.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been 
at  all  necessary  or  likely  that  we  should  have  taken 
any  steps  in  that  case,  because  nothing  would  have 
happened  to  England  at  all.  Silver-using  countries 
would  have  found  their  measure  of  value  increased, 
and  prices  would  have  risen.  Nothing  would  have 
happened  to  us.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
awakened  anybody's  susceptibilities  at  all  in  this 
countiy.  People  in  silver-using  countries  might  have 
complained  just  as  people  in  gold-using  countries  com- 
plained between  185.S  and  onwards  when  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  was  poured  in.  They  said,  "  Gold 
will  be  so  mghtfully  depreciated  that  the  best  thing 
would  be  to  give  up  gold  altogether."  Then,  if  the 
cause,  the  natural  cause  that  is  spoken  of,  is  the  action 
of  Germany  in  demonetizing  silver,  I  do  not  think  that 
can  be  called  a  natural  cause  at  all.  It  is  not  more 
natural  to  have  gold  than  it  is  to  have  silver  ;  it  is  not 
more  natural  to  have  gold  or  silver,  than  lu  have  gold 
and  silver  a^  one's  coin.  It  is  a  matter  which  has 
grown  up  partly  by  custom,  and  partly  by  legislation ; 
what  would  Imvc  happened  in  that  case  ?  The 
silver-using  countries  would  have  found  their  measure 
of  value  increased  by  the  outflow  of  silver  from 
Germany,  and  natuially  the  gold-using  countries 
would  have  found  their  measure  of  value  decreased 
by  the  drain  from  them  of  all  the  gold  that  was 
wanted  by  Germany,  but  nothing  of  very  great  im- 
portance would  have  happened  to  us,  excepting  the 
fall  of  prices  here  and  the  rise  of  prices  there.  There 
was  another  thing  that  did  happen,  and  that  was  the 
action  of  France,  which  was  as  little  natural  as 
could  be.  They  chose  to  do  away  with  their  old 
double  standard,  which  had  been  our  old  double 
standard  before.     It  was  purely  an  arbitrary  action  on 
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their  part,  just  as  the  taking  of  gold  alone  as  our  stan- 
dard in  1816  was  an  arbitrary  action,  and  what  it  did 
was  not  only  to  affect  prices,  it  affected  a  mnch  more 
important  matter;  it  did  away  with  that  which 
had  existed  np  to  that  time,  the  immutable  par  of 
exchange  between  silver  and  gold.  Therefore,  lo 
answer  your  question  exactly,  I  think  that  if  anything 
happens,  from  whatever  cause,  whether  it  be  natural 
or  other,  but  much  more  if  it  be  from  legislative 
action,  if  anything  happens  which  is  hurtful  to  us,  it 
is  quite  reasonable  that  we  should  remedy  it  without 
consideriDg  whether  somebody  else  is  temporarily 
prejudiced,  because  as  regards  the  gain  to  the  Indian 
producer,  I  think  it  is  only  a  temporary  gain,  and  as 
regards  the  loss  to  ourselves,  and  the  danger  to  our- 
selves, I  think  it  is  a  continuous  danger.  Even  if  it 
were  not,  even  if  the  loss  were  decidedly  great  to 
India  and  the  gain  to  us  were  great,  or  if  the  present 
loss  to  us  were  groat  and  the  gain  to  India  con- 
siderable, I  should  prefer  England  to  India  for  my 
part. 

3652.  {The  Chaimum.)  When  you  say  legislation 
are  you  refening  to  English  legislation  or  the 
l^slatjou  of  any  other  country? — I  was  referring  to 
the  legislation  primarily  of  Germany  and  secondly  of 
the  Latin  TTnion,  but  I  may  also  add  that  English 
legislation  was  concerned  too,  because  English 
legislation  in  1816  made  a  very  considerable  change; 
and  foreign  legislation  was  based  on  English  example 
and  precept,  as  in  the  Bullion  Beport  of  1810,  and  in 
the  suggestions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1869. 

3663.  {Mr,  Barbour.)  I  understand  you  to  hold 
the  opinion  that  the  advantage  to  the  Bombay  spinner, 
if  there  is  any,  is  only  temporary  ? — Only  temporary, 
because,  as  I  explained  before,  the  advantage  is  gained 
in  this  way,  that  the  wages  that  are  paid,  and  the  price 
of  necessaries  of  life,  are  paid  in  the  depreciated 
currency.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  same  amount  of 
wages  is  paid  in  depreciated  currency  as  was  paid 
before  the  currency  was  depreciated ;  and  I  think 
it  would  be  only  temporary  because  the  natural 
consequence  of  it  is  that  the  gold  value  of  the  produce 
is  on  the  road  to  diminish,  does  diminish,  and  con- 
tinues to  diminish,  but  has  not  as  yet,  at  least  as  regards 
Chili,  diminished  to  the  same  extent,  though  it  is 
going  on  to  do  so. 

3654.  {The  Chairman).  Then  if  the  gain  to  the 
Bombay  spinner  is  only  temporary  our  loss  from  that 
cause  must  be  only  temporary  too,  must  it  not  ?^— Our 
loss  so  far  as  it  goes  as  to  fall  of  prices  certainly,  but 
not  as  to  the  taking  away  of  the  common  measure 
between  the  two  countries. 

3655.  I  was  alluding  to  the  evidence  given  that  our 
trade  was  being  diminished  because  of  the  advantage 
that  the  Bombay  spinners  had ;  so  far  as  that  cause  of 
mischief  to  our  trade  goes  if  the  advantage  is  only 
temporary  our  disadvantnge  must  be  only  temporary  ? 
— Yes,  certainly,  with  this  difference  that  you  have 
started  the  Bombay  spinner  with  his  mills,  and  he  is 
quite  certain  to  go  on  for  a  long  time  even  though  the 
gain  that  he  has  hitherto  made  be  not  continued. 

3656.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Then  he  would  be  working 
at  a  loss  instead  of  working  at  a  profit  ? — He  would, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  a  loss  to  us. 

3657.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Then  we  have  come  to  this, 
that  the  gain  to  the  Bombay  spinner,  if  there  is  any, 
is  only  temporary,  and  the  loss  to  the  English  spinner, 
if  there  is  any,  is  only  temporary  ? — Yes. 

3658.  Is  it  not  possible  that,  whether  England  acts 
or  not,  the  rate  of  exchange  might  rise,  and  in  that  case, 
assuming  it  for  the  sake  of  argument,  would  not  the 
reverse  operation  take  place,  and  the  Bombay  spinner 
begin  to  lose,  while  the  English  spinner  began  to  gain  ? 
— Certainly. 

3659.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  desirable 
to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  affairs  under  which 
industries  in  a  silver  country  may  sometimes  be 
temporarily  protected  against  industries  in  gold 
countries,  and  on  the  other  hand  and  at  other  times 
indnstrics  in  gold  countries  may  sometimes  be  pro- 
tected against  those  in  silver  countries ;  and  to  esiablish 


a  system  under  whidi  no  industry  shall,  owing  to  the 
operatiou  of  currency  laws,  receive  practical  protection 
against  any  other  industry  ? — Yes. 

3660.  The  Bombay  spinner  is  supposed  to  get  an 
advantage  now,  and  the  English  spinner  to  suffer  a 
loss.  IC  exchange  rises  it  will  bu  the  reverse ;  Bombay 
will  suffer  a  loss,  and  the  English  spinner  will  gain. 
Is  it  not  desirable,  if  possible,  to  establish  a  system 
under  which  there  shall  be  none  of  these  fluctua- 
tions, neither  loss  at  one  time,  nor  gain  at  another, 
owing  to  the  alteration  of  the  ratio  of  exchange 
between  gold  and  silver  ? — Yes,  certainly  desirable  if 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  that  there  shall  be  no  fluctua- 
tions from  that  cause.  From  other  causes  there  will 
always  be  fluctuations,  but  that  cause  ceases  so  soon 
as  you  have  a  flxed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver. 

3661.  Will  you  refer  now  to  Question  3611  ?  The 
Chairman,  who  was  examining  you,  said :  "  The  price 
"  of  silver  would  be  artificially  kept  up,  the  price  of 
"  gold  would  be  artificially  lowered,  the  production  of 
"  silver  would  be  artificially  stimulated,  and  the 
<'  production  of  gold  would  be  artificially  checked." 
Is  the  answer  that  you  gave  to  him  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  yon,  or  do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  it  ? — It 
is  not  entirely  a  satisfactory  answer  that  I  gave, 
because  I  am  not  sure  that  I  fully  apprehended  the 
question.  By  price  in  what  you  have  quoted,  I 
presume  was  meant  value  as  measured  in  commodities. 
If  so,  the  case  was  rightly  stated  in  Question  3610 — 
the  more  silver  was  discovered  and  produced,  the 
more  would  the  two  metals,  silver  and  gold,  in  their 
proportion  (that  is  the  whole  mass  taken  together)  be 
depreciated  as  compared  with  the  commodities  they 
measure.  That  depreciation  means  that  labour  and 
everything  else  which  goes  to  the  cost  of  their 
production  would  rise  in  price,  and  that  those  mines, 
not  of  gold  only,  but  of  silver  as  well  as  gold,  whose 
cost  of  production  was  thus  increased  beyond  the 
value  of  the  metal  produced  would  cease  to  be  worked. 
It  is  no  doubt  conceivable  that  the  supposed  new 
discoveries  of  silver  v,  ould  shut  up  all  existing  silver 
mines  and  all  gold  mines,  and  that  a  thousand  years 
might  see  the  end  by  wear  and  tear  of  the  gold 
accumulated  during  the  past  ages  of  the  world;  but 
such  speculations  have  no  real  relation  to  the  practical 
question  before  us,  and  if  that  which  they  suggest 
could  practically  Imppen,  it  would  have  much  more 
powerful  and  far-reaching  effect  upon  mono-metallic 
States  than  it  could  upon  those  subject  to  the  compen- 
sating influence  of  bi-metallic  law.  But  I  think  that 
the  words  which  you  have  quoted  from  the  Chairman's 
question  mean  that  while  gold  became  difficult  of 
production  and  scarce,  and  silver  easy  of  production 
and  plentiful,  the  maintenance  of  the  relation  of  15^ 
to  one  would  be  an  artificial  exaltation  of  silver,  and 
an  artificial  depression  of  gold.  If  so,  my  answer  is 
that,  as  regards  the  measure  of  value  of  commodities, 
the  scarceness  of  the  one  and  the  abundance  of  the 
other  in  no  wise  affect  it.  The  quantity  of  both 
together  is  what  affects  it.  As  an  addition  to  that  quantity 
the  discovery  of  one  ounce  of  gold  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  discovery  of  15^  oimces  of  silver,  if  that  be  the 
ratio  borne  by  one  to  the  other  as  money.  Take  away 
from  them  their  character  of  money,  their  quality  as  a 
measure,  and  they  would  find  each  its  own  level  as 
measured  in  the  money  of  the  future  whatever  it 
might  be.  Take  away  from  one  of  them  that  character, 
and  it  would  find  its  level  as  measured  in  the  other 
according  to  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  ; 
and  this  is  what  has  now  in  part  happened  to  silver. 

3662.  Besides  the  effect^  touched  on  in  the  above 
question,  apprehensions  are  sometimes  expressed  that 
a  great  production  of  one  or  other  metal  would  cause 
great  disturbance  to  commerce,  and  that  these  distur- 
bances would  be  aggravated  by  bi-metallism.  Do 
you  agree  with  that  ?—lSo,  I  think  that  as  r^ards 
the  latter  part  of  the  question  that  is  wholly  erroneous. 
The  disturbance  under  a  bi-metallic  system  would 
be  less  than  under  a  mono-metallic  system.  I  know 
that  Mr.  Mill  seems  to  say  that  under  a  bi-metallic  law 
the  disturbance  would  be  greater,  but  I  think  Mr. 
Mill  has  been  misunderstood.     Mr.  Jcvons  has  proved 
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it  in  one  way,  my  late  colleague  Mr.  Hunt  proved  it  in 
utother,  and  I  can  prove  it  in  a  third.  Let  me  suppose 
two  communities,  A.  and  B.  (which  may  stand  for  the 
whole  commercial  world),  each  employing;  10,000,000/. 
sterling  as  money.  I  will  first  consider  them  as 
mono-metallic ;  A.  using  gold,  and  B.  silver.  (1.)  If 
in  any  year  1,000,000/.  more  gold  is  produced  than 
suffices  to  provide  for  wear,  and  tear,  and  the  natural 
increase  of  population,  the  measure  of  value  in  A.  is 
increased  by  10  per  cent.,  and  prices,  so  far  as  that 
affects  them,  increase  in  like  proportion.  (2.)  If 
in  any  year  gold  remains  constant,  but  1,000,000/. 
more  silver  is  produced  than  is  required  for  the 
objects  above  stated,  the  measure  of  value,  and  con- 
sequently the  prices  of  commodities  iu  B.,  are  increased 
10  per  cent.  (3.)  If  both  gold  and  silver  are  produced 
in  the  same  excess,  prices  are  pro  tanto  raised  10  per 
cent,  in  both  A.  and  B.  (4.)  If  1,000,000/.  less  of 
either  metal  is  produced  than  is  needed  for  wear  and 
tear  and  increase  of  population  the  opposite  result  is 
obtained,  and  prices  are  lowered  10  per  cent,  in  A.  or 
B.,  or  both  as  the  case  may  be.  (5.)  If  one  metal  be 
produced  in  excess  and  the  other  falls  off  by  the  same 
amount,  1,000,000/.,  the  same  disturbance  takes  place. 
Prices  rise  10  per  cent,  in  one  community  and  fall 
10  per  cent,  in  the  other.  There  is  no  compensatory 
action,  no  direct  compensatory  action,  I  think  I  should 
add.  I  will  now  consider  the  two  communities  as  bi- 
metallic, A.  and  B.  using  20,000,000/.  between  them, 
half  gold,  half  silver.  (1.)  It  is  obvious  that  in  this 
case  the  excess  of  1,000,000/.  gold  will  increase  the 
measure  of  value,  and  consequently  prices,  o  per  cent. 
(2.)  And  that  the  like  excess  of  silver  would  have 
exactly  the  same  effect,  5  per  cent.  (3.)  While  the 
simultaneous  excess  of  a  million  of  both  gold  and 
silver  would  cause  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.  (4.) 
The  opposite  result  of  a  fall  of  price  of  5  per  cent,  in 
two  cases,  and  of  10  per  cent,  in  one,  would  be  caused 
by  the  production  being  in  defect  instead  of  in  excess. 
(5.)  But  in  the  supposed  case  of  abnormal  increase  of 
one  metal  and  abnonnal  deiiciency  of  the  other  to 
a  like  amount,  no  disturbance  whatever  is  caused 
to  the  bi-metallic  communities.  Thus,  in  two  cases  out 
of  three,  where  any  disturbance  takes  place  in  a  bi- 
metallic country,  it  is  half  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
turbance which  is  caused  in  the  mono-metallic  country 
affected  by  the  supposed  excess  or  defect  of  produc- 
tion ;  and  in  the  third  case  the  disturbance  is  the  same 
in  both  the  mono-metallic  and  bi-metallic  commu- 
nities. But  a  fourth  case  occurs  (5)  in  which  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  two  mono-metallic  communities  is 
10  per  cent.,  and  in  the  two  bi-metallic  communities 
nothing  at  all. 

3663.  {The  Chairman.)  Are  you  supposing  the 
bi-metallic  system  to  prevail  in  one  country  only,  or 
to  be  universal  ? — I  suppose  it  to  be  sufficiently  uni- 
versal, if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase,  to  make  it  secure, 
but  that  really  does  not  touch  the  question  here, 
because  the  only  point  is,  what  is  the  effect  upon  a  bi- 
metallic nation,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  effect 
upon  a  mono-metallic  nation. 

3664.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  When  you  talk  about  a 
sufficient  number  of  countries  to  make  it  secure,  how 
many  does  that  mean  ? — France  and  the  Latin  Union 
were  in  my  opioion  quite  sufficient  to  make  it  secure ; 
bat  it  was  not  the  opinion  I  suppose  of  the  majority 
of  the  ruling  people  in  France,  because  they  stopped 
it;  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  sufficient.  If 
there  bad  been  two  nations,  Germany  and  France 
together,  a  fortiori  it  would  have  been  secure ;  the 
security  would  be  doubled.  If  there  were  the  United 
States  as  well,  perhaps  it  would  be  quadrupled  or 
quintupled,  one  cannot  say,  but  the  greater  the  num- 
ber, the  greater,  in  an  increasing  ratio,  the  improbabi- 
lity of  their  suffering  aay  inconvenience  at  all. 

SBGA.  Would  you  say  that  either  Germany  and 
France,  or  either  one  of  those  countries  and  the 
United  States,  would  be  sufficient  in  your  opinion  to 
make  it  secure  ? — I  believe  it  would. 

3666.  (7%«  Chairman,)  Do  you  mean  then  that  it 
would  not  matter  whether  we  were  bi-metallic  or 
moao-metaUio  ? — I  have  great  difficulty  in  giving  a 


confident  answer  to  that  question.  I  have  said  often, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  would  make  no 
diffei'ence  to  us,  that  if  we  could  return  to  the  position 
of  affairs  before  1873  it  would  be  all  that  we  could 
desire  ;  but  I  know  that  there  are  some  in  Germany 
who  think  that  by  all  means  they  should  leave  England 
out  of  the  question,  because  it  will  be  very  much  better 
for  them  that  she  should  be  so  left,  and  very  much  worse 
for  England  ;  and  there  are  some  here  who  think  that 
it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  us  that  we  should 
be  left  out,  and  should  remain  mono-metallic,  in  face 
of  a  bi-metallic  union.  I  have  never  supposed  that 
it  would  be  more  than  an  additional  bond  to  the 
Convention  that  we  should  be  in. 

3667.  {Mr.  Houldsworth.)  In  reading  the  very  im- 
portant evidence  you  gave  last  time  in  reference  to 
Jersey,  I  found  some  difficulty,  and  I  want  to  clear  it  up. 
Do  you  hold  that  if  bi-metallism  at  a  fixed  ratio  were 
established  in  one  small  country  it  would  produce  any 
effect  in  the  world  in  maintaining  the  standard  level  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  is  really  a  practical  question.  It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  commerce  of 
the  nation  whether  it  would  have  any  or  none 
effect.  Its  coming  to  have  none  effect  would  be  of 
course  owing  to  the  destruction  or  the  exhaustion  of 
the  producing  power  of  that  country. 

3668.  It  would  answer  my  question  if  you  said  that 
in  the  case  of  such  a  small  country  as  Jersey  it 
probably  would  have  no  effect  ? — It  would  have  no 
practical  effect. 

3669.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  think  there  would  be 
any  practical  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement 
with  foreign  governments  to  have  a  fixed  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  ? — I  do  not.  I  have  good 
reason  to  think  that  there  is  none  at  all.  The  United 
StHtcs  has  been  continually  striving  for  that  agreement. 
When  I  was  in  Paris  in  1878  the.  Frenchmen  who 
were  concerned  made  no  secret  of  their  wish  that  the 
Convention  should  be  come  to.  That  was  the  case 
with  other  countries,  not  with  all  of  them,  some  of 
the  minor  countries  did  not  wish  it.  Grermany  has 
all  along  said  that  they  would  be  perfectly  willing 
provided  we  were  willing.  Grermany  has  put  it  always 
upon  that. 

3670.  Do  you  think  that  even  if  an  agreement  was 
made,  there  would  be  any  danger  of  any  nation 
breaking  it  ? — Well,  I  have  shown,  I  think,  in  that 
article  in  the  Fortnightly  Reviewhow  extremely  difficult 
it  would  be  for  any  nation  to  break  through  it,  and 
if  they  «lid  break  through  it  it  would  be  for  their 
misfortune  rather  than  for  their  gain.  It  is  at  page 
493. 

"  Any  Grovemment  might  no  doubt  withdraw  from 
a  bi-metallic  treaty  if  only  it  could  be  shown  that  it 
was  its  interest  to  do  so.  It  could  indeed  in  three 
ways  cease  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  confedera- 
tion. 

"  1.  It  could  suspend  cash  payments  and  issue  a 
forced  currency.  This  would  be  no  withdrawal ;  the 
machinery  would  be  in  working  order  and  the  law 
intact ;  but  when  once  the  paper  had  become  depre- 
ciated, and  had  practically  driven  out  the  specie,  no 
one  would  pay  in  specie,  and  no  one  would  bring  gold 
or  silver  to  the  Mint.  Its  gold  and  silver  would  have 
flowed  over  into  the  other  nations,  bi-metallic  and 
mono-metallic,  and  increased  the  metallic  circulation  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  it  would  have  had  no 
other  effect  on  the  union,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  metal-using  nation.  It  could 
take  the  same  step  now,  whether  it  was  bi-metallic, 
mono-metallic  gold,  or  mono-metallic  silver,  and  with 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  effect  on  other  nations. 

"  2.  It  could  do  as  France  has  done — suspend  the 
coinage  of  one  of  the  metals.  But  it  could  not  have 
the  same  inducement,  because,  while  France  stood 
alone,  the  nation  in  the  case  supposed  would  be  one 
amongst  many,  and  could  have  no  fear  of  becoming 
the  receptacle  of  either  metal  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other. 

"3.  It  could  do  as  Germany  has  done,  refuse  bi- 
metallism, and  proceed  to  the  sale  of  one  of  the 
metals.      It  seems  very  doubtful  whether   the  sale 
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woald  be  possible;  for,  on   the  hypothesis  that  the 
other  principal  nations  were  in  the  union;  there  would 
be  no  market.     Neither  silver  nor  gold  could  be  sold 
S6  April  1887.  to  a  bl-metallic  nation,  and  could  only  be  remitted 

without  loss  if  the  balance  of  trade  demanded  specie 

remittances.  But,  supposing  that  it  could  be  done, 
the  result  would  be  a  frightful  contraction  of  the 
currency  in  the  country  so  acting.  It  is  not  always 
that  there  is  a  war  indemnity  to  fill  the  gap.  These 
two  last  opeiations  would  have  been  real  withdrawals. 
Those,  therefore,  who  think  that  such  a  union  could 
not  be  maintained  should,  I  think,  eschew  general 
assertion,  and  be  prepared  to  show,  step  by  step,  what 
circumstances  could  make  any  particular  nation  dis- 
contented with  it ;  and,  step  by  step,  the  cotu-se  such 
a  nation  could  take  to  free  itself  from  it;  and,  finally, 
and  with  the  same  detail,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence to  that  nation  and  to  the  others." 

3671.  I  suppose  the  strongest  guarantee  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  agreement  is  the  fact  that  it  'would 
not  be  to  the  advantage  of  any  nation  to  depart  from 
it  ?— That  is  so. 

3672.  And  I  suppose  the  experience  we  have  had 
since  1873  shows  that  it  is  not  as  a  rule  an  advantage 
to  a  nation  to  attempt  to  change  its  standard  ? 
— Certainly  not.  The  demonetization  of  silver  has 
been  a  very  great  loss  to  Germany,  and  so  must  de- 
monetization always  be  to  any  nation. . 

3673.  And  most  of  the  nations  that  stopped  the 
coinage  of  silver,  at  any  rate  America  and  France, 
and  probably  Germany,  appear  to  have  been  anxious 
to  go  back  again  ? — They  have  certainly  shown  their 
anxiety  to  go  back  again. 

3674.  {Hir  T.  Farrer.)  The  impression  given  by 
Mr.  Strachey's  recent  report  is  that  the  Germans  do  not 
wish  to  go  back  ? — It  just  depends  on  who  the  persons 
are  who  are  consulted  on  that  point.  I  was  told  by  a  very 
good  authority  that  the  agricultural  part  of  the  popu- 
lation ia  Germany  were  to  a  man  anxious  for  the 
adoption  of  the  bi-metallic  standard ;  that  the  bankers 
and  merchants  were  for  the  most  part  not  anxious 
to  do  so.  There  are  very  considerable  exceptions 
to  that  rule  as  regards  the  bankers,  and  in  France  the 
banking  contingent  is  very  strong  in  favour  of  the 
double  standard. 

3675.  {The  Chairman.)  I  understand  the  view 
that  you  have  just  presented  to  us  to  be  this :  assum- 
ing that  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  volume  of 
the  currency  affects  prices  proportionately,  then  you 
would  bo  safer  with  your  bi-metallic  than  with  your 
mono-metallic  system  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  I  would  a  little 
vary  your  mode  of  laying  it  down.  It  is  not  assuming 
that  it  affects  it  proportionately,  but  admitting  that  it 
would  cause  a  disturbance,  that  disturbance,  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  whatever  its  effects,  would  be  greater 
and  more  certain  in  mono-metallic  than  in  bi-metallic 
countries. 

3676.  {Mr.  Barbmtr.)  As  I  understand  it,  whatever 
the  disturbance  may  be  if  you  have  a  fixed  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  it  is  spread  -over  a  wider  area, 
and  consequently  is  less  in  degree  ? — Yes,  it  is  spread 
over  the  whole  urea,  that  is  really  what  it  comes  to. 

3677.  In  times  of  monetary  crisis  is  it  not  the  case 
that  considerable  suras  in  specie  or  bullion  are  usually 
transmitted  from  one  country  to  another  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

3678.  And  do  you  not  consider  it  an  inconvenience 
and  a  serious  disability  that  the  difference  in  the 
standard  or  currency  between  the  two  countries  may 
prevent  or  delay  the  transmission  of  specie  or  bullion 
between  them,  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  alleviating 
monetary  disturbance  in  one  country  or  the  other  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  think   it  may.     It  is  certainly  an 

°  inconvenience,  whether  it  delays  I  am  not  sure. 

3679.  You  consider  that  the  removal  of  such 
difference  in  standard  or  currency  between  the  two 
countries  would  remove  such  a  possible  di£Sculty  ? — 
Certainly. 

3680.  I  believe  that  one-fifth  of  the  total  amount 
of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Issue  Department  of  the 
Bank  of  England  may  under  the  Act  of  1844  be  held 
in  the  form  of  silver  bullion  ?— Yes. 


3681.  In  1848  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England  gave  the  following  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Commercial  Distress.     This  is  what  the  Governor 
sai'l : — *'  I  consider  silver  quite  as  available  a  means 
• '  for  the  convertibility  of  the  note  as  gold.     We  have 
*'  been  limited  to  keeping  one-fifth  of  our  amount  of 
"  bullion  in  silver,  I  think  that  limitation  too  restricted. 
"  The  silver  can  be  readily  sold  in  the  market  and 
"  bank  notes  obtained  for  it.    There  is  no  merchant- 
"  dise  that  will  sell  easier  than  silver.     By  dn^ping 
"  a  fraction  in  price  we  could  get  bank  notes  ont  of 
"  the  market  immediately."     Did  the  evidence  of  the 
Crovemor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  fairly 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  Bank  authorities  at  that 
time  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  did,  and  if  it  will  not  be 
too  much  trouble  to  the  Commission  to  listen  I  should 
like  to  read  them  a  paper  by  Mr.  Morris,  who  was 
then  Governor,  on  the  amount  of  silver  to  be  held  by 
the  Bank  in  the  Issue  Department ;  sent  by  him  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  time  he  was  introducing  tlie 
Bill  of  1844,  and  laid  before  the   Secret  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Commercial  Distress  in 
1 848,  by  Mr.  Morris,  in  the  coui-se  of  his  examination 
on  the  Tth  of  March :  "  It  would  be  highly  inconvenient 
'-  to  limit  the  payments  of  the  Circulation  Department 
"  to  sovereigns.    This  would  give  a  direct  encoarage- 
"  ment  to  the  export  of  that  coin  in  preference  lo 
"  foreign  coin  and  gold  or  silver  bars,  each  of  which 
"  description  of  bullion  answers  the  purpose  of  export 
"  when  the  exchanges  require  it^  and  do  not  occasion 
"  the  loss  of  the  expense  of  coining,  as  sovereigns 
"  when    exported    and   melted   do.     The  facility  of 
"  exporting  silver  in  preference  to  gold,  when  such 
"  expoit  is  expedient,  is  the  true  remedy  against  the 
'*  inconvenience  of  our  standard  diflfering  ft^m  that 
"  of  other  countries,  and  unless  the  Circulation  Depart- 
"  ment    is    allowed    to    issue    against    silver,    that 
"  inconvenience  will  be  real  and  severely  felt.    So 
"  long  as  a  silver  standard   is  not  recognised,  und 
"  silver  coin  is  used  ouly  as  tokens  under  40s.  no 
"  quantity  of  silver   likely  to  be  in  the  Bank  can 
"  affect  the  standard  value  of  the  gold  sovereign; 
"  but  the  sole  of  that  silver  may  save  useless  coining 
'*  of  sovereigns,  and  answer  the  same  purpose.     Silver 
"  generally  arrives  from  America,  and  latterly  from 
"  China,  in    large    amounts  and  at  pretty   reguUir 
"  periods.     IftheBankis  restricted  Irom  purchasing 
"  that  silver,  it  will  always  be  lK>ught  by  merchaius 
"  who  will  export  it  immediately,  the  principal  demand 
"  being  for  the  Continent.     No  capitalist  will  find  it 
"  lo  his  advantage  to  hold  it ;  the  variations  in  price 
"  seldom,  if  ever,  compensating  him  for  the  Io«s  of 
"  interest  when  the  exchange  is  low  and  the  price  of 
"  silver    high,  this  export    acts   advantageously   in 
"  liquidation  of  payments  due  to  foreign  countries; 
"  but  when  the  exchange  is  high  and  silver  low,  the 
"  silver  will  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  if  the  Bank 
"  were  allowed  to  buy  it,  and  it  will  be  exported 
"  solely  for   the  purpose  of  bringing  back  gold,  the 
"  expense  of  the  export  of  the  silver  and  the  import 
"  of  the  gold  being  an  actual  loss  on  the  transaction. 
"  The  practice  of  the  Bank  has  been  to  buy  bar  silver 
"  at  4s.  I  l\d.,  and  dollars  at  4s.  9\d.,  which  at  the 
"  French   mint  prices    is  equal  to   buying  gold  at 
"  77s.  9d.     When  the  exchanges  fall,  and  there  is  a 
"  demand  for  remittances  to  the  Continent,  the  Bank 
"  has  sold  the  silver,   which  has  answered  all  the 
"  purposes  of  gold,  has  left  a  small  profit  to  the  Bank, 
"  and  saved  the  expense  of  exchanging  silver  forgold. 
"  An  unnecessary  export  of  silver,  that  is,  when  it  is 
"  not  required  to  rectify  the  exchanges,  causes  a 
"  momentary  rise  in  the  exchange,  which  again  falls 
"  back  to  its  original  rate  so  soon  as  the  operation  is 
"  ended.  This  momentary  rise  in  the  exchange,  so  long 
«  as  it  lasts,  is  prejudicial  to  all  parties  who  may  have 
"  to  draw  bills  upon  the  Continent  in  payment  for 
"  goods  and  other  exports.    A  stock  of  silver  in  the 
"  Bank  is  convenient  to  our  trade,  particularly  with 
"  India  and   China  ;  merchants    often  require   that 
"  metal  as  a  remittance  and  would  have  to  send  lo 
<*  the  Continent  for  it  at  a  greater  expenser  if  they  did 
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'<  not  find  a  supply  at  the  Bank.  It  can  never  suit 
**  the  Bank  to  hold  silver  bullion  in  the  Banking 
"  Department,  if  ever  it  should  do  so  it  will  be  an 
"  exception  and  not  the  rule.  It  is  possible,  from 
"  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  that  gold  may  liccomo 
"  more  valuable  on  the  Contiuent  than  its  present 
"  relative  value  in  silver ;  in  which  case,  gold  miglit 
'*  be  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  and  replaced  by  silver 
"  to  a  large  amount.  To  prevent  this  being  carried 
"  to  an  inconvenient  extent  it  might  bo  well  to  limit 
'*  the  issues  against  silver  to  one-thii'd  of  the  whole 
"  of  the  issues  against  bullion.  Would  it  not  be 
"  better  to  legislate  that  the  issues  shouhl  he  made 
*'  against  bullion,  leaving  it  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
"  Bank  direction  whether  those  i«snes  should  be 
"  against  gold  or  silver  ?  "  This  letter  was  sent  to  Sir 
Bo^rt  Peel,  and  was  in  fact  incorporated  by  him  in 
his  speech  in  1844  on  this  subject.  He  did  not 
follow  Mr.  Morris'  advice  to  limit  it  to  one-third. 
He  limited  it,  as  you  put  in  your  question,  to  one-fifth, 
and  I  think  while  on  this  subject  I  might  as  well  read 
a  few  passives  from  the  evidence  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  March  6th,  1848.  Mr.  Glyn  said  (Question 
1832): — "I  would  suggest  that  the  Bank  should 
"  advance  en  silver  bidlion.  (1833.)  To  a  limited 
**  extent? — I  think  they  might  advance  without  any 
"  precise  limitation,  because  they  can  always  export 
"  it.  Mr.  Palmer,  (994.)  SUver  can  only  be 
"  purchased  when  tho  exchanges  are  in  favour  of 
*'  this  country.  (998.)  Gold  and  silver  are  equal 
"  in  their  power  of  connecting  the  foreign  exchanges. 
"  (1001.)  It  affords  a  marketal>Ie  commodity  at  uli 
"  times  saleable,  there!  >y  preventing  the  export  of 
"  gold,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  retun  for  the 
"  maintenance  of  our  own  currency.  (1004.)  In 
«  truth  silver  is  not  the  only  commodity  with  which 
*'  you  might  act  on  the  exchanges,  but  it  is  a  com- 
"  modify  which,  being  money  in  every  part  of  the 
*'  world,  is  therefore  the  most  direct  commodity 
"  which  you  can  possibly  have  for  the  purpose. 
"  f^xccpl  as  regards  the  United  States.  The  United 
♦*  States  latterly  have  taken  gold  alone.  (1005.)  Is 
'*  not  silver  a  l^al  tender,  have  they  not  in  fact  the 
*'  old  standard  of  this  country,  a  double  standard, 
'*  but  regulated  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  more 
<*  favourable  for  the  trader  to  pay  in  gold  than  in 
«  silver  ?~ Yes."  Mr.  Morris— Feb.  8th— "  (341.)  I 
"  consider  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  is  gold  or 
"  silver.  The  Bank  have  purchased  the  silver 
"  because,  if  the  Bank  had  not  purchased  the  silver,  it 
"  would  have  gone  to  the  Continent.  The  principle 
"  upon  which  the  Bank  buys  silver  is  this : — When 
"  the  exchanges  are  high,  and  consequently  the 
"  price  of  silver  low,  we  purchase  it  at  a  price  equal 
"  to  buying  gold  at  77<.  9d.  The  whole  of  it 
"  probably  went  in  payment  of  the  imports  of  the 
"  country.  (342).  The  silver  is  no  part  of  the 
"  medium  of  your  circulation.  You  cannot  pay 
"  your  debt  in  silver,  nor  can  you  convert  it  into 
"  sovereigns,  which  are  part  of  the  legal  tender  of 
"  the  country ;  and  therefore,  though  it  is  a  very  con- 
"  venient  description  of  merchandise,  it  is  not  to  be 
«  looked  upon  for  the  purpose  in  the  same  light  as 
"  gold  ?— I  consider  silver  quite  as  available  a  means 
"  for  the  convcrtioility  of  the  note  as  gold .  . .  There  is 
-  no  merchandise  that  will  sell  easier  than  silver.  Bv 
"  dropping  a  fraction  in  price  we  could  get  bank 
<*  notes  out  of  the  market  immediately."  Another 
in  the  Commons  Committee.  Mr.  Morris  says, — 
"  (3242).  Silver  bullion  gives  a  comnuind  over  gold, 
"  and  over  bank  notes,  therefore,  provided  we  hold  a 
"  moderate  amount  of  silver  bullion,  I  do  not  think 
*'  it  at  all  interferes  with  the  power  of  converting 
*'  notes  into  gold."  That  is,  of  course,  all  before 
the  action  of  France  and  Germany  ;  and  I  think 
it  is  rather  important  as  showing  what  the  view 
of  the  people  was  in  that  day ;  I  will  read  that  portion 
of  the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  which  refers  to  this.  "  The  limitation  of 
"  the  amount  of  silver  bullion  which  the  Bank  is 
*'  entitled  to  bold  imder  the  Act  of  1844  has  beencom^ 
"  plained  of  by  many  of  the  witnesses  whether  their 


opinions  are  favourable  or  adverse  to  the  other  pro- 
'•  visions  of  tlie  Act.  Cases  are  stated  in  which  the 
'  export  of  silver  has  been  made,  and  may  be  made  in 
future,  the  means  of  rectifying  an  unfavourableforeign 
exchange.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank :  '  I  consider  silver  quite  as  available  a  means 
'  for  the  convertibility  of  the  note  as  gold.  We 
'  have  been  limited  to  keeping  one-fifth  of  our 
'  amount  of  bullion  in  silver.  I  think  that  limita- 
'  tion  is  too  restricted.    The  silver  can  be  readily 

*  sold  in  the  market,  and  bank  notes  obtained  for 

*  it.  There  is  no  u-.erchandise  that  will  sell  easier 
'  than  silver.     By  dropping  a  fraction  in  price  we 

*  could  get  bank  notes  out  of  the  market  im- 
'  mediately.'  After  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  had  de- 
scribed a  former  operation,  effectually  completed  by 
the  Bank  for  rectifying  the  foreign  exchanges  by  a 
remittance  of  silver,  he  was  asked, — '  Do  you  think 
'  that  you  have  as  much  facility  under  the  Act  of 
'  1844  of  effecting  such  an  oi^ration,  if  it  should 
'  appear  desirable,  as  you  would  have  if  your  hands 
'  were  not  so  much  tied  ?  There  is  one  material 
'  defect  in  the  Act  of  1844,  as  it  has  always  appeared 
'  to  me,  in  the  Bank  being  precluded  from  holding 
'  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  silver,  with  refer- 

*  ence  to  the  gold  in  the  Bank's  possession.  The 
'  bank  is  thereby  precluded  from  holding  a  large 

<  amount  of  silver  (it  is  curious  that  he  says  that), 
'  which  would  in  times  of  an  unfavourable  exchange 

*  be  equally  beneficial  with  gold  in  meeting  the  foreign 

*  payments.'  Your  Lordships  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  legal  standard  of  this  country  is  gold,  whilst  that 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  silver.  In  times  of 
deranged  foreign  exchanges  it  therefore  seems  obvious 
that  the  export  of  silver  in  preference  to  gold  should 
be  encouraged  rather  than  impeded  by  any  forced 
legislative  restriction.  This  is  the  more  important, 
as.  from  tho  mint  regulations  of  tho  United  States, 
an  unfavourable  exchange  with  America  is  equalised 
by  the  remittance  of  gold ;  a  (act  exemplified  in  the 
efiluxof  gold  in  1847,  when  9,000,000/.  in  gold  were 
withdrawn  for  expoit.  These  consequences  are  well 
described  in  Mr.  Cotton's  evidence.  '  Do  you  con- 
'  sider  that  there  is  any  public  advantage  connected 

<  with  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  Bank  by  the 
'  Act  of  1844  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  silver 
'  which  it  holds  ?  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  public 
'  advantage  in  that  restriction.    You  think  it  might 

*  be  left  perfectly  free  to  the  Bank  to  determine  the 
'  description  of  bullion  which  it  should  hold  ?  1 
'  think  it  might.    In  particular  states  of  the  foreign 

<  exchanges  is  not  the  possession  of  a  considerable 

*  amount  of  silver  bullion  a  matter  of  very  great 

*  couvenience  to  the  Bank  ?  When  silver  was  at  such 
'  a  price  that  it  could  be  purchased  so  a.s  to  be 
'  secure  of  importing  gold  to  a  profit  it  was  preferred. 
'  You  think  that  in  that  respect  it  would  be  wiser 
'  and  more  prudent  if  the  Bank  were  left  unfettered 
'  with  respect  to  its  purchases  of  silver  ?     I  think 

<  the  Bank  might  be  left  unfettered.  I  would  statu 
'  that  if  the  drain  last  year  had  been  for  any  place 
'  but  America  the  silver  would  have  gone  first,  and 

*  we  could  not  have  had  a  surplus  quantity.'  The 
Committee  add  the  following  extracts  from  the  further 
evidence  of  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  aud  Mr.  George 
Glyn.  ♦  ifr.  J.  H.  Palmer :  You  stated  that  under  the 
'  Act  of  1844  the  proportion  you  have  of  silver  to 
'  gold  must  be  only  one-fourth  part  of  the  gold,  or  one- 
'  rnlh  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  bullion ;  do  you 
'  think  there  is  any  inconvenience  arising  from  that 
'r^ulation?  I  think  there  is  a  material  incon- 
'  venience  attending  that  regulation.     Will  you  have 

<  the  goodness  to  state  what  that  inconvenience  is  ? 
'  Silver  being  equally  available  for  Continental 
'payment  as  gold,  and  perhaps  more  so,  it  is 
'  desirable  that  the  Bank  should  not  be  restricted  in 
'the  extent  alluded  to  in  the  purchase  of  that 
'  description  of  bullion,  which  is  always  marketable, 
'  and  which  answers  every  purpose  of  correcting  the 
'  foreign  exchanges.  Would  not  an  increased  power 
'  of  holding  silver  bullion  in  proportion  to  gold  tend 
'  to  diminish  any  danger  of  a  sudden  change  of  the 
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'foreign   excbsnges?    It  does  not  diminish   any 
'  danger  from  a  change  in  the  foreign  ezchnnges 
"  '  further  than    as   it   affords   a   convenient    mode 
"  'to    the    Bank     of    rectifying    them.      It     gives 
"  *  them  the  power  over  an  article  whicli  is  market- 
•'  '  able,  and  which,  being  the  currency  of  the  whole 
"  'Ck)ntinent,  affords  an  equal  facility  with  gold  in 
«  'making  the  foreign   payment.     Do  you   approve 
"  '  of  that  clause  of  the  Act  which  restricts  the  Bank 
"  '  in  the  purchase  of  silver    bullion  ?     I   ceriainly 
"  'do  not     I  think  the  restriction  to  one-fifih  is  very 
"  '  inconvenient,  and  practically  iii  the  spring  of  last 
''  '  year  was  fourd  so.     Merchants  from  the  Pacific, 
"  '  whose  returns  are  very  much  in  silver  bullion, 
"  *  found  when  it  arrived  last  spring  that  there  was  no 
"  '  market  for  it  here,  and  they  had  to  send  it  over  to 
"  *  Paris  for  returns  in  bills  of  exchange,  and  when 
"  'they  came    back   there    was    a  difficulty  in  dis- 
"  *  counting.     The  interval   lost,  which  la  about  six 
"  '  weeks,  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  a  mei-cantile  house ; 
"  '  and  there  is  another  evil  in   it ;  supposing  the 
"  '  amount  of  bullion  held  in  the  Issue  Department  to 
"  '  be  in  the  exact  proportions  allowed  by  the  Act, 
"  '  with  one-fifth  silver,  and  supposing  that  400,000/. 
"  <  of  notes  go  in  taking  the  same  amount  of  sovereigns 
"  'out,  that  immediately  alters  the  proportions  right ; 
«  <  and  this  reduces  the  circulation  another  100,000/. 
"  '  to  keep  up  to  proportion.    Did  you  not  hear  of  a 
"  '  case  in  which  a  merchant  with  a  large  amount  of 
"  '  silver  bullion  was  unable  to  obtain  advances  upon 
"  '  it  ?    Decidedly  he  conld  not  obtain   an  advance 
"  '  upon  it  or  sell  it.     I  conld  never  see  any  reason 
"  '  why  the  Bank  should  hold  only  the  proportion  of 
"  '  one-fifth  silver      There  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
"  '  Sank  should  not  make  ndrances  upon  silver  bul- 
*•  '  lion,  which  they  can  always  export  to  get  sovereigns 
"  '  back  or  remittances  from  Paris.'     In  expressing 
"  their  entire    concurrence  in   these  opinions  it   is 
"  scarcely  necessary  that  the  Committee  should  ob- 
"  serve  that  no  question  of  alteration  of  standard  is 
"  involved   in  them ;  nor  do  they  countenance  such 
"  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  would  render  the  coined 
"  silver  of  the  realm  depreciated  as  it  is,  compared 
"  with  the  mint  price  of  silver,  avulable,  by  sale,  in 
"  payments  beyond  a  restricted  amount."    Mr.  Mor- 
ris, and  Mr.  Prevost,  and  Mr.  Cotton  were,  one  may 
say,   the  fathers  of  the   Act  of  184-1.     They   were 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  its  provisions.     Mr. 
Grlyn  and    Mr.   Palmer,  whose    words  I  have    also 
quoted,  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole 
matter,  but  were  oppose<l  to  the  Act  of  1844. 

3682.  Have  yon  any  objection  to  say  whether  the 
Bank  now  holds  silver  in  this  way  ?  —No,  they  hold 
none. 

8683.  And  in  the  pre.<ient  state  of  affairs  would  the 
Bank  authorities  regard  the  holding  of  silver  with 
favour  ? — Certainly  not ;  we  conld  not  hold  silver  at 
present.  We  conld  by  law,  but  it  would  he  indiscreet 
to  do  so.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  amount  we  have 
held  since  1844  ?  In  1844  the  Bank  held  about 
1,700,000/.  in  silver,  in  1846  about  2,700,000/.,  in 
1848  it  ceased  to  take  silver,  and  by  1853  (August) 
it  held  none ;  in  1860,  by  arrangement  with  the  Bank 
of  France,  the  Bank  held  2,000,000/.  in  silver  for  a 
short  time. 

3684.  {The  Chairman.)  Then  it  had  ceased  to  hold 
alver,  entirely  independently  of  the  change  in  the 
practice  of  the  Lation  Union,  and  the  demonetization  ? 
— ^Entirely. 

3685.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Would  it  be  said  at  the 
present  day  that  silver  was  as  available  for  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  note  as  gold  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

3686.  I  suppose  the  objection  to  holding  silver  at 
the  present  day  is  due  to  the  fact  that  silver  fluctuates 
largely  in  value  in  relation  to  gold,  and  that  the 
French  mint  is  not  open  to  free  coinage  as  before  at 
the  old  ratio  ? — That  is  so. 

3687.  I  will  now  turn  to  another  portion  of  the 
subject.  If  the  balance  of  trade  tnms  against  a 
country  exchange,  I  believe,  becomes  what  is  called 
unfavourable  for  that  country  ? — Yes,  certainly. 


3688.  The  eflect  of  the  alteration  in  exchange  ia  to 
make  it  somewhat  more  profitable  than  before  to  export 
goods  from  that  country  and  slightly  less  profitable 
to  import  into  it,  and  this  result  tends  to  adjost 
the  balance  of  trade  ? — Yes,  if  there  is  no  common 
measure. 

3689.  But  if  the  countries  have  the  same  standard 
the  alteration  in  exchange  cannot  ordinarily  be  carried 
beyond  specie  point  ? — Certainly. 

3690.  If  an  alteration  in  exchange  up  to^>ecie  point 
has  not  sufficient  effect  on  the  trade  to  adjust  the 
balance,  the  country  which  is  in  debt  would  discharge 
its  liability  by  a  remittance  of  specie  ? — Yes. 

3691.  But  if  the  two  countries  have  not  got  a  cur- 
rency which  is  interchangeable  the  debt  cannot  be 
discharged  by  a  remittance  of  specie,  and  in  such  case 
the  alterations  in  exchange  must  proceed  to  whatever 
point  may  be  necessary  to  adjust  the  balance  between 
the  two  countries  by  stimulating  exports  and  checking 
imports  ? — Yes. 

3692.  Would  you  therefore  say  that  it  is  the  case 
that  international  balances  must  be  settled  by  commo- 
dities when  there  is  no  international  money  aviulsblo 
for  the  purpose  ? — Certainly. 

3693.  If  two  merchanta  had  numerous  transactions 
together  from  time  to  time,  and  if  on  making  up 
their  accounts  a  balance  were  found  to  bo  due  by  one 
to  the  other,  that  balance  would  most  conveniently  be 
settled  by  the  payment  of  money  ? — No  doubt. 

3694.  If  the  merchants  had  no  common  money  the 
balance  could  only  be  settled  by  commodities  ? — Yes, 
only  by  commodities  of  course  if  there  is  no  money  ; 
or  by  that  which  might  be  a  commodity  to  one  but 
money  to  the  other,  but  still  it  would  be  a  commodity. 

3695.  That  might  bo  very  inconvenient  ? — Yes. 

3696.  There  might  not  be  any  commodity  which 
the  debtor  could  buy  at  the  moment,  except  at  a  sacri- 
fice, and  there  might  not  be  any  ccftnmodity  which 
the  creditor  would  be  willing  to  accept  unless  at  a  rate 
which  would  involve  great  lo.os  to  the  debtor  ? — Yes, 
I  suppose  that  is  the  case. 

3697.  I  suppose  if  balances  between  merchants  and 
traders  had  to  be  settled  by  goods,  because  they  could 
not  be  settled  by  money,  that  fact  would  give  rise  to 
much  hardship,  and  be  a  great  hindrance  to  future 
trade? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  hindrance  to 
future  trade. 

3698.  I  will  now  read  you  a  passage  from  Goschen's 
*♦  Foreign  Exchanges  "  which  bears  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Goschen  is  illustrating  the  difficulty  which  a 
country  like  Russia  with  inconvertible  paper  ex- 
periences when  she  has  to  pay  a  balance  on  her  trade, 
and  exporting  commodities  is,  for  the  time,  practically 
impossible.  "  A  Russian  spinner  has  imported  cotton 
"  and  owes  the  amount  thereof  in  English  sovereigns 
"  to  a  merchant  in  Liverpool.  He  has  roubles  sof- 
"  ficient  in  his  hands  in  paper  money,  but  what  steps 
"  is  he  to  take  to  procure  sovereigns  for  them? 
"  Being  debarred  from  sending  bullion,  he  has  only 
"  two  courses  open,  either  to  buy  a  bill  on  Engbud 
"  from  others  who  happen  to  have  sent  produce 
"  thither,  and  thus  have  a  clMm  on  an  English  house 
"  whicli  he  can  buy  aud  transfer  to  his  Liverpool 
"  creditor  ;  or  to  send  the  produce,  which  wiU  sell 
"  for  sovereigns,  himself.  Where  there  is  a  pause  in 
"  exportation,  as  is  the  case  during  a  large  portion  of 
"  the  winter  season  in  Russia,  he  would  be  absolutely 
"  unable  to  send  any  remittances  at  all,  unless  he 
"  could  find  bankers  or  others  who  might  draw  on 
"  England,  or  on  some  other  foreign  banking  centre 
"  in  anticipation  of  fiiture  exports,  and  would  sell 
"  him  the  bills.  But  it  will  be  apparent,  that,  as  to 
"  price,  he  is  entirely  in  their  hands.  If,  as  is  often 
"  the  case,  such  Russians  as  are  indebted  tofiardgners 
"  are  bound  at  any  cost  to  place  funds  in  Tgnglish 
"  money  into  the  hands  of  their  creditors  by  a  given 
"  day,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  price  which 
"  might  be  exacted  from  them — in  other  words  no 
"  limit  to  the  flnctuations  in  the  exchange.  ITie 
"  relative  value  of  their  paper  roubles  to  bullion 
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«  seems  not  to  enter  into  the  qaestion  at  aU.  Supply 
«  and  demand  alone  determine  the  price.  And  if 
"  the  exports  of  such  a  coantry  do  not  equal  the 
"  imports  (and  this  is  by  far  the  most  general  case) 
"  so  that  the  demand  for  biUs  to  pay  for  the  imports 
<'  exceeds  the  quantities  of  bills  which  is  supplied  by 
"  the  exports,  the  balance  which  the  country  has  to 
"  pay  can  only  be  settled  by  an  enormous  sacrifice, 
"  in  &ct,  cannot  be  settled  at  all  except  by  a  cessa- 
"  tion  or  diminution  of  imports,  or  by  a  for<sign  loan, 
"  the  latter  being  only  an  expedient  to  gain  time  and 
"  an  adjournment  of  the  payment  of  the  balance 
"  due."  The  case  quoted  by  Mr.  Goschen  is  an 
extreme  one,  but  do  you  think  that  something  analo- 
gous to  what  Mr.  Goschen  here  describes  may 
occasionally  occur  in  the  case  of  England  and  India  ? 
— Tes,  it  seems  rather  an  extreme  case,  but  I  suppose 
it  would  happen  in  other  countries,  India,  and  else- 
where, so  far  as  the  circumstances  were  the  same. 

3699.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Does  the  difficulty  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Groschen  in  that  passage  turn  at  all  upon 
the  use  of  the  paper  rouble  ?  Does  it  not  turn  on  the 
interruption  of  commerce  during  the  winter  months? 
The  ultimate  di£BcuIty  in  ,the  case  is  the  interrup- 
tion of  commerce  in  winter,  which  compels  the 
merchant  to  abstain  from  sending  commodities  for 
commodities,  and  he  therefore  has  to  go  to  the  bank, 
and  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  banker  ? — No,  not  so, 
because  if  he  has  a  right  to  demand  gold  from  his 
banker,  he  gets  gold  and  sends  it.  He  waits  no  doubt, 
but  he  sends  ultimately  the  gold  witli  which  he  can 
pay  his  English  creditor.  That  is  how  it  strikes 
me. 

3700.  {The  Chairman.)  Still  applying  this  theory 
to  the  case  of  India,  must  not  the  matter  depend  upon 
the  banking  facilities  that  would  be  afforded  there,  and 
the  amount  of  banking  competition? — Certainly  it 
would.  The  banking  competition  would  alleviate  the 
matter  very  considerably  to  him,  but  still  he  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  banker.  There  might  probably 
be  some  individual  bankers  who  would  help  him 
out  of  his  trouble  with  the  other. 

3701.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  A  banker  would  not 
have  an  inexhaustible  source;  he  would  only  help 
him  to  a  certain  extent  ? — Certainly. 

3702.  {Mr.  Barhour.)  If  the  balance  of  trade  turns 
against  India  at  a  time  when  exports  cannot  profitably 
or  readily  be  increased,  it  is  not  practicable  for  India 
to  remit  specie  to  England,  and  consequently  exchange 
must  go  on  falling  until  exports  are  either  thrown  on 
an  unfavourable  home  market,  or  the  import  trade  is 
suddenly  checked  to  the  loss  and  inconvenience  of  all 
concerned  ? — I  should  think  so.  That  seems  to  be 
right. 

3703.  (  The  Chairman.)  Will  you  tell  me  what  you 
mean  by  the  balance  of  trade  at  any  time  ?  Do  you 
mean  transactions  that  have  gone  on  for  a  certain 
time,  or  a  balance  of  trade  to  be  considered  day  by 
day  ? — I  shoidd  say  "  balance  of  trade  "  is  not  a  good 
expression.  A  better  expression  is  "  balance  of  in- 
debtedness "  between  the  two  countries.  Imagine  the 
two  countries  to  be  two  men  having  transactions  with 
one  another,  and  remitting  the  one  to  the  other  either 
gnld  or  silver,  or  produce  or  manufactures  of  any  kind, 
the  "  balance  of  indebtedness "  is  that  which  at  any 
moment  may  be  found  to  exist  between  them. 

3704.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  In  practice,  India  would  very 
seldom  require  to  actually  remit  specie  to  England,  but 
she  may  suffer  from  being  forced  to  take  silver  at  a 
time  when,  from  other  causes,  the  balance  of  trade  is 
turning  against  her,  and  when  silver  would  not  be  im- 
ported if  there  was  a  market  for  it  as  currency  else- 
where ? — I  suppose  that  is  so,  but  I  do  not  feel  quite 
certain  about  it.     I  think  it  is  so. 

3706.  {The  Chairman.)  Supposing  the  balance  of 
indebtedness  on  a  particular  day  wereagainst  India, 
die  would  not  remit  the  rupee  at  its  artificial  value 
in  relation  to  gold,  she  would  not  necessarily  transmit 
silver,  as  the  next  day  the  indebtedness  might  be  the 
other  way  ? — Oh,  Certainly. 


3706.  It  must  be  a  continuing  indebtedness,  or  an 
anticipated  continuing  indebtedness,  must  it  not  ? — It 
would  be  shown,  as  by  an  index,  by  the  rate  of  exchange 
on  bills  on  that  particular  day.  She  would  not  neces- 
sarily remit  silver  certainly,  but  somebody  would  wish 
to  remit  bills,  and  the  differing  cost  of  the  bills  would 
show  the  fluctuating  state  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
two  countries,  not  with  India  only  but  with  any 
country. 

3707.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  And  the  exchange  would  not 
be  carried  beyond  specie  point  if  they  had  the  same 
standard  ? — Certainly. 

3708.  {Mr.  Birch.)  And  the  expense  of  bringing  it 
over  ? — Specie  point  includes  the  expenses ;  Mr. 
Barbour's  question  referred  not  to  par  point,  but  to 
the  specie  point. 

3709.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
want  of  a  fixed  specie  point  between  England  and 
India  tends  to  cause  panic  in  the  Indian  Exchange  ? 
If  there  were  a  constant  ratio  between  gold  and  silver 
in  Europe,  meixshauts  and  others  would  know  that 
however  great  the  difficulty  of  making  remittances 
might  be  for  a  time,  exchange  would  soon  be  regulated 
by  the  cost  of  transmitting  specie,  and  they  would 
have  no  alarm  about  the  future  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  like 
to  commit  myself  about  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
would  cause  panic  or  not,  but  certainly  a  country 
can  always  deal  more  satisfactorily  with  one  where 
there  is  a  point  below  or  above  which  the  exchange 
cannot  go. 

3710.  I  suppose  you  know  there  have  been  paulcs 
in  the  exchange  market  in  late  years? — Oh,  certainly. 
At  this  very  moment,  as  I  am  told,  there  is  a  kind  of 
panic,  the  banks  will  not  sell  fomard  exchange  at 
all. 

371 1.  If  there  was  a  fixed  par  of  exchange  between 
gold  and  silver  the  ground  for  alarm  as  r^ards  the 
future  would  be  very  much  removed? — Certainly, 
there  is  no  question  about  that. 

3712.  But  as  matters  now  stand,  when  a  fall  takes 
place  the  merchants  cannot  conjectura  at  what  rate 
the  exchange  will  ultimately  settle,  and  consequently 
they  are  subject  to  and  act  under  the  influence  of 
panic  ? — Yes. 

3713.  Do  you  consider  that  these  difficulties  would 
be  obviated  or  greatly  mitigated  if  England  and  India 
had  a  common  money  available  for  international  pur- 
poses?— Yes,  I  do. 

3714.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  England 
and  India  tiie  balance  of  indobtedness  must  be  settlt-d 
hy  commotlities,  and  cannot  be  settled  by  money? — Is 
not  this  to  some  extent  a  return  to  barter,  and  attended 
with  many  of  the  inconveniences  of  barter  ? — Yes, 
certainly  when  you  pay  with  commodities  instead  of 
paying  with  money  you  have  come  back  to  a  kind  of 
barter ;  it  is  not  quite  the  same,  but  it  is  a  sort  of 
barter. 

8715.  So  long  as  there  is  no  constant  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver,  and  no  international  money  available 
for  the  settlement  of  balances  between  gold  and  silver 
countries  is  it  your  opinion  that  a  country  with  a 
silver  standard  has  a  material  advantage  over  a  country 
with  a  gold  standard  in  trading  and  dealing  with  other 
countries  •  that  employ  the  silver  standard  ? — Yes,  I 
think  the  evidence  shows  that  to  be  the  case. 

3716.  I  believe  you  have  given  some  attention  to 
the  history  of  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  money  in 
modern  Europe  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

3717.  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  very  early  times  silver 
was  practically  the  sole  standard,  the  few  gold  pieces 
that  circulated  being  taken  at  their  market  value  ? — 
Yes. 

3718.  And  when  gold  began  to  be  more  largely 
used  as  money,  was  it  used  as  the  sole  standard,  or 
was  it  used  as  legal  tender  at  a  fixed  ratio  to  silver  ? — 
At  a  fixed  ratio  generally. 

8719.  As  far  as  you  are  aware  it  was  always  the 
case  ? — It  was  always  the  case. 

3720.  I  believe  that  all  countries  in  Europe  did 
not  use  the  same  ratio,  but  that  the  ratio  varied 
slightly  in  different  countries,  and  that  even  in  ib» 
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same  country  the  ratio  was  somelimea  changed  ? — Yes, 
and  tlie  difference  of  ratio  between  different  countries 
was  really  the  cause  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  currency 
in  each  country ;  that  is  to  say,  the  causes  of  the 
changes  in  the  circulation. 

3721.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  How  is  this  ratio  deter- 
mined ? — ^I  suppose  by  law. 

8722.  But  the  universal  medium  of  exchange  and 
payment  was  silver  ? — Mostly  silver  I  think,  but  then 
th^  were  gold  coins,  and  a  decree  was  made  by 
the  Government  that  the  gold  coin  should  be  current 
for  so  many  shillings  if  it  were  in  England,  or  so  many 
livres  if  it  were  in  France ;  but  whether  it  was  obeyed 
or  not  is  another  thing. 

3723.  But  did  these  gold  coins  form  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  currency  ? — That  I  cannot  answer. 
I  should  say  they  did  not. 

3724-6.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  But  so  far  as  your  in- 
formation goes,  gold  was  always  effectively  linked  to 
silver  up  to  1873  ?— Yes. 

3726.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  its  being  linked  to 
silver  in  this  way  materially  ttffected  or  influenced  its 
purchasing  power  ^ — I  think  it  did. 

3727.  So  that  even  when  England  adopted  the  gold 
mono-metallic  standard  the  purchasing  powei  of  that 
standard  was  materially  affected  or  influenced  by  the 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  prevailing  in  France  and 
other  countries  ?  —  Certainly,  the  two  metals  were 
practically  linked  together  there  in  England  as  else- 
where although  silver  was  not  legal  tender. 

3728.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  since  1873  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold  has  ceased  to  be  aflected  or 
influenced  by  the  existence  of  an  effective  fixed  legal 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  ? — Yes. 

3729.  And  would  you  say  that  the  use  of  gold  since 
1878  as  a  monetary  standard  on  an  extensive  scale 
unregulated  by  its  being  linked  to  silver  is  an  experi- 
ment, the  results  of  which  cannot  be  foretold  from  any 
experience  we  have  had  in  the  past  ? — Certainly,  it  is 
entirely  a  new  state  of  things.  We  have  never  had  the 
experience  before  of  a  standard  such  as  we  now  have, 
a  single  mono-metallic  standard  with  no  connecting 
link  between  it  and  silver  the  standard  of  other 
countries.  It  is  a  new  experiment,  and  a  very 
unfortunate  one,  entered  into  in  1873.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Act  in  1816  was  also  an  experiment,  and  it 
watt  only  successful  because  it  was  safeguarded  by 
the  French  Monetary  Law. 

3730.  {Mr.  Birch.)  I  understood  you  the  other  day 
to  assert  and  desire  to  prove  that  given  an  important 
commercial  and  banking  centre,  that  centre  can  work 
the  bi-metallic  system  ;  but  you  would  not  admit  that 
Jersey  or  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  a  banking  or  com- 
mercial position  which  would  in  any  way  enable  these 
islands  to  work  the  system  in  the  same  way  that 
France  worked  it  for  years  ? — Certainly  not. 

3731.  Theories  in  treating  of  currency  require  that 
the  example  should  be  such  as  can  be  recognised  by 
the  light  of  experience  ? — Oh  yes,  certainly. 

3732.  You  said  that  there  never  had  been  any 
difference  in  the  value  of  gold  and  sUver  in  France, 
and  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  small  agio  at 
times  which  travellers  paid  for  the  convenience  of 
having  either  coin  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  precisely 
that  I  say  that  what  we  observed  in  France  our- 
selves was  chiefly  »s  it  affected  travellers  as  they 
were  passing  through ;  but  as  I  stated  in  one  of  my 
answers,  the  extent  of  the  agio  altered  the  specie 
point.    I  made  my  statement  with  that  qualification. 

3733.  Now  agio  simply  means  a  premium  on  one 
or  the  other  metal.  It  may  not  affect  the  interior 
trade  operations  of  the  country  itself,  as  one  coin 
has  the  same  purchasing  power  as  the  other  in 
respect  of  commodities,  but  it  has  an  effect  in  inter- 
national operations,  and  therefore  in  the  value  of  the 
metals  when  one  or  the  other  becomes  scarce,  and  is 
required  for  export — gold  to  England  ;  silver  to  the 
East.  You  said  that  if  you  had  money  in  Paris  you 
conid  always  get  gold  for  it.  Of  course  yon  can  get 
gold  here,  for  our  standard  is  gold,  but  supposing  the 
balance  of  our  cash  account  with  France  to  be  in  our 


favour,  and 
command  a 


gold  in  France  to 
premium,  and  this 


be  scarce,  it  would 
premium   would   be 


shown  in  the  exchange,  in  the  following  manner :  We 
will  suppose  that  you  have  100,000  francs  with  your 
agent  in  Paris  which  you  desire  to  transfer  to 
England.  If  I  were  certain  that  your  cheque  in  Paris 
would  be  paid  in  gold  I  would  give  yon  the  exchange 
of  25'30  to-day,  and  would  pay  you  in  London 
3,952/.  194.  Sd.,  but  as  under  present  circumstances 
yonr  cheque  would  be  paid  in  bank  notes  or  silver, 
I  could  only  give  you  the  exchange  of  25'42|,  and  I 
should  only  pay  you  3,933/.  2t.  8d.,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  premium  in  Paris  of  half  per  cent,  on  gold. 
SUver,  bank  notes,  and  gold  are  equally  avulable  for 
all  payments  in  France,  but  bank  notes  and  silver  will 
not  serve  to  pay  in  England  the  cash  balance  due  to 
this  country,  and  therefore  a  premium  is  paid  for  gold, 
which  as  you  are  probably  aware  is  being  exported, 
although  m  small  amounts,  to  this  country  at  the 
present  moment  ? — That  is  perfectly  right. 

3734.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of 
what  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  regards  England  ? — I  pre- 
sume the  Commission  will  accept  the  fact  as  stated 
by  Hume  in  his  essay  on  money,  that  an  increase  of 
the  measure  of  value  enhances  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties. He  says,  "  It  seems  a  maxim  almost  self-evident 
«  that  the  prices  of  everything  depend  on  the  proper- 
"  tion  between  commodities  and  money,  and  that  any 
*'  considerable  alteration  of  either  has  the  same  effect, 
"  either  heightening  or  lowering  the  price.  Increase 
"  the  commodities,  they  become  cheaper,  increase  the 
"  money  they  become  dearer  ;  as  on  the  other  band, 
*'  a  diminution  of  the  former  and  that  of  the  latter 
"  have  contrary  tendencies."  If  then  the  linking 
together  of  gold  and  silver  as  the  measure  of  value 
will  increase  the  quantity  of  that  measure,  no  doabt  a 
rise  of  prices  will  follow,  not  necessarily  to  an 
absolutely  higher  level  than  that  at  which  they 
stand  now,  because  other  circumstances  may  affect 
commodities,  but  to  a  higher  level  than  they  would 
otherwise  attain.  What  then  would  the  increase 
be  ? — Nothing  very  considerable  at  first.  In  France 
and  the  Latin  Union,  and  in  Germany  also,  the 
coined  silver  is  legal  tender  at  its  full  nominal  value. 
So  also  in  the  United  States,  (o  far  as  it  is  in  circula- 
tion in  specie  or  in  certificates.  In  India  all  the  silver 
coined  and  coinuble  has  very  nearly  the  full  purchas- 
ing power  of  country  produce  which  it  had  before,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  great  addition  to  the  measure 
of  value  on  the  score  of  these  admixtures  with  the 
existing  gold  money.  But  the  unissued  dollars  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  would  come  forth  with 
the  purchasing  power  indicated  by  the  ratio,  and 
would  swell  the  quantity  of  purchasing  metal.  So 
also  the  uncoined  silver  held  in  Europe,  which  now 
would  only  sell  for  46d.  an  ounce,  would  obtain  a 
greater  purchasing  power,  the  open  mints  of  the 
bi-metallic  countries  receiving  it  and  all  the  annual 
produce  of  the  mines,  for  coinage.  If  it  be  true  that 
some  silver  mines  have  been  closed  because  of 
the  low  price  of  the  produce — a  statement  which 
must  be  received  with  much  caution — their  produce 
would  be  a  further  addition  to  the  mass  of  the  world's 
measure  of  value,  which  thus  being  somewhat  larger 
than  it  was  in  comparison  with  the  existing  mass  of 
commodities,  would  involve  an  enhancement  of  prices. 
So  far  as  the  mass  of  silver  would  gain  in  present  pur- 
chasing power,  the  total  mass  of  silver  and  gold  together 
would  lose,  so  that  the  effect  on  England  would  be  a 
slight  diminution  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  amount 
of  gold  in  the  country.  But  the  gain  would  be,  that 
the  future  supply  of  gold  and  silver  together  would 
better  suffice  to  fill  up  the  gc^  caused  by  wear  and 
tear  and  loss,  and  to  correspond  to  the  new  demands 
of  increasing  population  in  the  countries  adopting  .the 
bi-metallic  standard,  than  would  gold  alone  in  the 
gold  using  countries,  or  silver  in  the  silver-using 
conntries,  and  that  we  might  therefore  expect  greater 
stability  in  the  relation  of  money  to  commodities. 
Here  I  have  only  spoken  of  the  effect  upon  prices, 
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but  the  other  effect  of  the  bi-inetallic  standard,  that 
of  establishing  a  par  of  exchange  between  gold  and 
silver,  has  a  somewhat  different  bearing. 

3735.  But  what  1  wanted  was  the  immediate  effect 
in  England.  What  would  be  the  immediate  effect  of 
our  opening  our  mint  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  ? — 
1  think  I  have  shown  that  there  would  be  no  very 
great  difference,  but  the  immediate  effect  would  be 
that  silver  would  return  more  or  less  to  its  price 
before  1873.  I  think  that  that  would  be  instant.  I 
cannot  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise  for  the  reason 
that  I  have  given,  unless  there  should  be  any  great 
change  in  the  state  of  indebtedness  between  England 
and  France.  Supposing  the  French  mint  was  open 
or  the  English  mint  was  opened  under  like  conditions, 
immediately  the  price  of  silver  would  rise  to  about 
what  it  was  before,  but  tlie  effect  upon  prices  gene- 
rally, that  is  prices  of  commodities,  would  be  only 
that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  enlargement, 
no  very  great  enlargement,  the  enlargement  of  the 
general  measure  of  value  by  the  addition  of  these 
portions  cf  the  general  mass  of  silver  that  now  are 
not  money. 

3736.  For  the  present  moment  I  am  not  referring 
particularly  to  the  question  of  price,  I  am  referring 
to  the  great  volume  of  silver  which  exists  in  America, 
and  which  as  you  are  aware  is  perfectly  usable  there, 
but  they  do  not  like  to  use  it.  Supposing  our  mint  to 
1)0  open  and  a  very  large  amount  of  silver  to  come 
over  here  and  be  coined  into  EngUsh  dollars  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  would  not  that  affect  immediately 
our  stock  of  gold,  as  they  prefer  gold  ? — In  the  first 
place  I  must  point  out  that  the  only  silver  that  is  so 
affected  is  that  lying  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury, 
represented  by  certificates  in  the  possession  of  the 
Treasury.  That  represented  by  certificates  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  is  in  circulation,  just  as  the  gold 
in  our  banks  is  in  circulation  by  means  of  bank 
notes.  Certificates  ai-e  not  so  freely  accepted,  but 
they  are  in  circulation.  Another  thing  I  would  say. 
You  assume  that  they  prefer  gold  very  much.  I 
think  they,  or  some  of  them,  prefer  gold  so  long  as 
therejis  no  bi-metallic  ari-angement.  They  are  anxious 
to  have  a  bi-metallic  arrangement.  Those,  therefore, 
who  prefer  gold  only  prefer  it  now  while  such  an 
ari-angement  does  not  exist;  but  I  will  assume 
for  the  purpose  of  your  argument  that  they  do 
prefer  gold,  and  that  they  would  wish  to  buy  it. 
Then  the  result  would  be  just  what  you  say,  that 
they  could  not  make  us  take  their  silver,  |or  rather 
they  could  not  make  us  give  gold  for  it.  They 
could  make  us  take  their  silver,  because  it  would  be 
what  may  be  called  a  forced  import  inasmuch  as,  by 
the  hypothesis,  it  i^  money,  but  they  could  not  demand 
gold  for  it,  and  therefore,  if  they  really  desired  to 
have  it,  the  probability  is  that  they  would  give  us 
ultimately  a  premium  for  it ;  that  is  to  say,  that  we 
should  get  the  advantage  of  having,  say,  16  ounces  of 
silver  for  one  of  gold,  when  15  j  will  buy  our  com- 
modities. Thai  is  what  would  be  the  case,  but  there 
could  be  no  very  great  amount. 

3737.  If  they  gave  us  their  sUver  at  the  rate  of 
16^  to  one,  and  we  should  be  entitled  to  return  it  to 
them  at  the  rate  of  15^  to  one,  it  would  be  rather 
profitable  to  us  ? — Yes,  supposing  a  man  sent  a 
qnatitity  of  silver  here  and  did  get^gold  for  it,  which 
he  might  do  by  paying  an  agio,  it  would  be  quite  open 
to  the  Flnglishman  at  once  to  make  a  remittance  of 
silver,  and  restore  the  thing  to  what  it  was  before. 

3738.  And  supposing  the  mints  of  the  world 
generally  were  open  to  the  coinage  at  the  market 
ratio  of  to-day  do  you  think  any  effect  at  all  would 
follow.  ? — None ;  I  think  that  what  you  have  described 
is  a  game  that  weald  not  be  found  worth  playing. 

3739.  Evidently  your  idea  would  be  to  raise  prices 
by  adding  to  the 'Currency? — No,  that  is  not  so.  My 
desire  is  to  restone  the  monetary  standard  of  England 
at  least  to  the  position  which  it  occupied  before  1873. 
It  was  then  by  law  a  gold  standard,  and  gold  was  our 
only  legal  t^ider ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  a  gold  standard 
vith  an  immutable  par  of  exchange  between  it  and 
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the  standard  of  silver-nsing  countries.  That  is  to  say, 
that  15^  ounces  of  silver  having  in  France  the  same 
paying  and  purchasing  power  as  one  ounce  of  gold,  and 
one  ounce  of  gold  here  being  3/.  17«.  lO^d.,  it 
follows  that  15^  ounces  of  silver  were  equal  to  that 
sum  in  sterling ;  or  in  other  words  that  one  ounce  of 
silver  was  equal  to  a  little  more  than  60d.  The  effect 
of  a  return  to  that  condition  of  things,  or  to  the  older 
condition  which  existed  prior  to  1816,  would,  no  doubt, 
be  that  trade  with  silver-using  countries  would  be 
placed  on  a  firmer  footing,  and  a  subsidiary  effect 
would  be  that  there  would  be  some  rise  iu  prices,  and 
that  a  stop  would  be  put,  once  for  all,  to  the  fiuc- 
tuations  of  price  springing  fron  this  particular  source. 
My  impression  upon  the  whole  matter  is  that  it  is 
better  for  commerce  that  causes  of  instability  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  removed,  inasmuch  as  trade 
prospers  more  when  prices  are  more  or  less  stable. 
Trade  prospers  more  when  prices  are  somewhat 
flattering  to  trade  than  when  they  are  depressing 
to  trade.  My  main  object  is  to  restore  the  par  of 
exchange  between  gold  and  silver.  The  consequential 
effect  of  whatever  enlargement  of  the  volume  of  the 
currency  might  ensue,  would  be,  as  histcn'y  will  show 
you,  a  tendency  to  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
trade.  The  mere  increase  is  not  large,  but  an 
increasing  volume  of  currency  corresponding  to  the 
increase  of  population  and  the  increase  of  production 
of  commodities  has  been  favourable  to  trade  rather 
than  the  contrary. 

3740.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  mean  that  the  ideal 
we  should  aim  at  is  a  good  monetary  standard  ? — The 
better,  the  more  stable  the  monetary  standard,  the 
better  for  trade.  The  whole  object  of  Lord  Liverpool 
in  his  treatise  (beyond  that  of  regulating  coins,  which 
was  the  main  thing  that  he  desired)  was  tliat  there 
should  be  a  unity  of  standard  between  people  having 
commerce  one  with  another  between  London  and  York, 
consequently  I  say  it  follows  from  that,  that  there  ought 
to  be  an  unity  of  standard,  so  fitr  as  it  is  practicable, 
between  London  and  New  York  or  between  London 
and  any  other  part  of  the  world. '  Everybody  is  will- 
ing to  allow  this,  and  would  perhaps  desire  that 
standard  to  be  gold  or  silver.  If  you  can  satisfy  me 
that  it  would  not  be  productive  of  evil  to  have  a 
single  memo-metallic  standard  all  over  the  commercial 
woi-ld,  I  should  say  theoretically  that  is  the  best,  only 
that  as  I  have  shown  before  the  single  metal  is  more 
liable  to  fluctuations  of  production  than  the  two 
metals. 

3741.  {Mr.  Birch.)  The  value  of  money  is  increased 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  quantity,  the  supply  of 
commodities  remaining  the  same  ? — Yes. 

3742.  But  a  large  increase  of  the  quantity  of  com- 
modities must  of  course  make  prices  fall?  —  Yes, 
certainly. 

3743.  The  raising  of  prices  would  affect  the 
labouring  classes  more  than  any  other  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would.  I  think,  as  I  said  in  my  last  examina- 
tion, the  working  classes  are  the  last  of  all  to  feel  any 
change;  for  example,  now  the  wage  fund  has  diminished, 
but  the  wages  of  particular  wage-earners  have  not, 
we  are  told,  fallen  in  hearly  the  same  proportion. 

3744.  {The  Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  to  state  that 
as  generally  affecting  -all  wage  earners,  that  as  a  rule, 
the  wages  have  not  fallen  ? — I  say  in  many  cases  they 
have  not  fallen,  but  the  wage  fund  has  diminislied, 
fewer  people  are  enii)loyed,  therefore  you  may  say 
wages  have  fnllen  in  the  aggregate,  and  in  many 
instances  they  have  fallen  in  individual  cases. 

3746.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Wages  are  last  to  be  moved 
whether  they  rise  or  foil  ? — Yes ;  and  when  they  are 
moved,  it  is  first  shown  iu  the  rise  or  fiiU  of  the  num- 
bers employed,  not  in  the  wages  of  individual  work- 
men. 

3746.  {Mr.  Birch.)  France  and  Germany  mast 
have  suffered  a  good  deal  more  than  England  if  the 
gqspension  of  the  coinage  of  silver"  has  curtailed  the 
currency,  for  England  maintains  the  same  course  as 
she  has  followed  for  the  past  70  years,  and  her 
banking    system    has     economised    currency  to    an 
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enormous  extent  ? — Your  question  seems  to  lose  eight 
of  the  distiDctioa  between  the  idea  of  currency  and 
the  idea  of  measure  of  value.  The  currency  in  France 
and  Germany  has  been  very  little  altered,  for  silver  is 
still  current.  The  contraction  of  the  measure  of  value 
must  have  affected  them  as  it  has  us.  It  appeu^  to 
me,  that  in  saying  that  England  maintains  the  same 
course  as  she  has  followed  ^r  the  past  70  years,  you 
grasp  the  shadow  instead  of  the  substance.  For  70 
years  from  1803  England  possessed  an  excellent 
monetary  system,  resting  on  the  foundation  of  practical 
unity  of  money  in  all  the  world.  The  acts  of  1873 
removed  the  corner  stone  of  that  foundation,  and 
totally  destroyed  that  continuity  which  you  imagine 
to  be  still  existing.  As  to  economy  of  currency, 
there  has  been  hardly  any  since  1873. 

3747.  There  is  an  enormous  increase  of  banking 
facilities,  banks  have  increased  ? — Yes,  but  I  doubt 
whether  that  has  made  much  difference.  Bank  notes 
greatly  economize  gold,  and  clearing  houses  greatly 
economize  bank  notes,  but  the  only  thing  that  has 
happened  of  late  to  touch  currency  and  the  employ- 
ment of  gold  is  the  use  of  postal  orders,  of  which  a 
very  large  quantity  are  in  use ;  but  they  only  econo- 
mise gold  or  notes  so  far  as  they  remain  in  circulation 
and  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  Their  chief  use  is  to 
enable  small  remittances  which  before  could  not  be 
made. 

3748.  {The  Chairman.)  But  would  not  the  fact 
of  a  very  large  number  of  branch  banks  going  into 
small  towns  and  villages,  which  would  make  cheques 
much  more  used  in  place  of  money,  would  not  that 
be  on  economy  ? — Certainly,  if  cheques  were  used  in 
place  of  money,  it  would. 

374(1.  But  has  not  that  been  the  case  of  late  years  ? 
You  will  find  two  or  three  banks  in  almost  villages 
now  whore  you  saw  nothing  of  them  a  few  years  ago  ? 
— But  all  that  requires  provision  of  money  for  the 
meeting  of  cheques,  and  the  postal  notes  really  require 
a  very  large  provision  of  gold  in  all  the  post-offices 
which  was  not  required  brfore. 

3750.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  You  would  not  say  that 
the  multiplication  of  banks  or  rather  the  multiplication 
of  cheques  causes  an  increase  in  the  use  of  gold  ? — No, 
what  I  meant  to  say  was  that  our  using  more  cheques 
requires  the  banks  on  which  they  are  drawn  to  keep 
a  greater  store  of  notes  and  gold ;  I  meant  to  say 
that  it  is  not  all  diminution  of  the  need  for  currency. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  has  been  the  economy 
of  gold  produced  by  banking  expedients.  Cheques 
have  increased  no  doubt,  but  the  fiduciary  issues  of 
the  country  have  diminished,  the  Bank  of  England 
only  taking  up  a  portion  of  the  lapsed  issues  of  the 
country  banks,  and  those  banks  themselves  not  issuing 
nearly  to  the  extent  allowed  by  law,  but  presumably 
supplying  the  void  by  Bank  of  England  notes  issued 
in  gold.  1  think  also  that  inland  bills  have  greatly 
diminished  in  number,  and  that  their  place  has  been 
filled  by  cheques. 

3751.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  bank  to  keep  one 
tenth  of  what  private  persons  would  be  circulating  at 
their  band  ? — Well,  I  cannot  answer  for  the  fraction. 
It  depends  upon  the  balance  the  bankers  have  to 
pay  to  one  another  at  the  end  of  their  clearances,  a 
5/.  note  might  balance  500,000/. 

3752.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  When  you  say  that  there 
have  been  no  economies  in  the  use  of  gold,  do  yoo 
confine  that  to  this  country  or  do  you  extend  it  to  the 
foreign  countries  ? — I  speak  only  of  the  years  since 
1873.  In  foreign  countries  there  has  been  economy 
in  the  use  of  gold,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  use  of 
cheques  has  much  increased  in  France.  In  other 
countries  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  or  not.  It 
is  now  the  case  that  an  Englishman's  cheque  will 
be  taken  if  he  is  travelling  abroad,  but  that  only  takes 
the  place  of  ordinary  bills  of  exchange. 

3753.  The  foreign  practice  is  as  important  for  our 
purpose  as  the  English  practice  is  it  not  ? — Certainly, 
only  that  we  have  not  I  think  much  evidence  about 
the  foreign  practice,  and  we  certainly  know  that  it  has 
not  got  to  anything  like  the  point  of  perfection  that 


our  practice  has.  Whatever  may  be  the  economy  due 
to  banking  expedients,  it  can  be  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  extension  of  the  use  of  gold  as  money  since 
1873. 

3754.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Are  you  aware  whether  the 
reserve  of  gold  in  the  banks  of  this  country  has 
actually  increased  during  the  last  10  or  15  years,  if 
there  has  been  a  great  economy  of  gold,  other  things 
being  equal,  one  would  expect  the  reserves  to  increase  ? 
— I  do  not  think  you  could  exactly  expect  that,  because 
the  reserve  is  affected  by  so  many  things. 

3756.  {Mr.  Birch.)  There  is  practically  only  one 
reserve  ? — ^There  is  practically  only  one  reserve. 

3756.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Is  it  larger  than  it  was 
10  or  16  years  ago  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a 
useful  comparison.  The  banking  reserve  varies  from 
day  to  dar,  and  is  governed  by  causes  apart  from 
this  question.  It  is  now  16,500,000/.  In  1877  at 
the  same  date,  it  was  14,441,000/.;  in  1871, 
17,861,000/.  The  average  in  the  six  months, 
March-August,  1886,  was  12,600,000/.;  in  1877, 
13,000,000/. ;  in  1871,  17,861,000/.  The  gold  on  the 
same  date  was  24,500,000/.;  in  1877,  26,700,000/.; 
in  1 87 1 ,  22,900,000/.  The  average  for  that  half  year, 
in  1877,  was  26,200,000/.;  in  1871,  24,600,000/. ;  last 
year  it  was  for  March- August  half  year  21,200,000/. ; 
for  September-February  1877,  21,000,000/.  The 
figures  are  roughly  stated.  I  think  the  other  bankera 
may  keep  more  in  their  tills  now  than  they  used  to 
do,  chiefly  because  there  has  been  such  an  outcry 
against  them  for  not  doing  it.  That  is  only  a  con- 
jecture of  mine ;  I  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

3757.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  The  issues  of  those  country 
bankers  who  are  entitled  to  issue  notes  of  their  own, 
do  you  know  how  they  stand  with  respect  to  their 
limits  ? — They  are  very  much  below  their  limit. 

3768.  Would  not  that  point  to  a  reasonable  cause 
of  the  diminution  also  of  their  reserves  in  cash  ? — I 
suppose  it  would.  They  use  more  Bank  of  England 
notes  than  they  did,  and  for  these,  of  course,  they 
need  no  cash  reserve. 

3759.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  I  think  you  said  just  now 
that,  although  it  was  not  your  object,  one  effect  of 
adopting  the  bi-metallic  system  would  be  to  raise  the 
price  of  all  commodities  generally  ? — Would  be  not  of 
necessity  to  make  the  price  of  all  commodities  higher 
than  it  otherwise  was,  but  to  raise  it  pro  tanto.  That 
is  to  say,  other  circumstances  might  combine  to  keep 
them  low,  or  even  to  lower  them. 

3760.  Other  things  being  equal,  that  would  be  one 
general  effect  ? — I  must  believe  that  it  would,  if  I 
believe  that  the  scarcity  of  the  measure  of  value,  com- 
pared with  the  commodities  it  has  to  measure,  has 
lowered  prices.  Some  people,  I  observe,  use  the 
mutually  destructive  arguments  (1)  that  gold  is  not 
scarce,  and  that  there  is  no  consequent  fall  of  prices, 
(2)  that  we  must  beware  of  augmenting  the  measure 
of  value  lest  prices  should  rise. 

3761.  Now  the  chief  commodity  that  a  working 
man  has  to  dispose  of  is  his  labour  ? — Yes. 

3762.  Then  I  presume  on  the  same  principle  the 
price  of  that  commodity  would  be  increased?-— 
Ultimately. 

3763.  In  other  words  one  effect  of  it  probably  would 
be  to  raise  wages  ? — I  think  so. 

3764.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Not  real  wages  ? — No,  not 
real  wages ;  because  commodities  also,  the  means  of 
life,  might  rise. 

3765.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  But  in  all  probability  the 
labourer  would  receive  an  actual  gain,  an  improvement 
in  the  actual  wages  that  he  received  ? — Yes. 

3766.  {Mr.  Houtdtworth.)  Sopposing  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold  has  not  affected  his  wages  in  lowering 
them,  and  that  this  bi-metallic  law  came  into  operation 
what  would  you  say  then  ? — I  think  that  the  probable 
effect  would  be  that  the  old  impetus  that  was  given  to 
all  commodities  would  ultimately  reach  him,  and  that 
bis  wages  might  even  go  still  lower,  notwithstanding 
the  effect  of  the  increase  of  the  measure  of  value ;  then 
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would  btjglii  tae  eliect  upon  Ml  others,  and  he  would 
be  raised  again. 

3767.  {The  Chairman.)  But  assuming  all  other 
things  to  remain  the  «ame  everything  would  be  raised 
equally? — Alt  commodities. 

3768.  Then  supposing  all  other  elements  to  be 
constant,  the  wages  would  be  raised,  and  everything 
else  would  be  raised,  so  that  of  course  he  would  be 
no  better  off  than  he  was  before,  and  inasmuch  as  he 
would  be  the  last  to  get  his  wages  raised,  would  he 
not  be  worse  off  than  before  ? — No,  not  necessarily, 
because,  though  the  commodities  en  grot  would  rise, 
with  the  wages  I  put  retail  commodities  also,  and 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  1  mean  that  there  is  a. differ- 
ence betweeen  the  prices  of  the  seller  of  com  and  the 
miller,  the  miller  and  the  baker.  The  seller  of  loaves 
does  not  raise  his  prices  in  the  same  proportion,  nor 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  seller  of  flour  ;  nor  does  the 
seller  of  flour  in  the  same  proportion,  nor  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  seller  of  wheat;  but  of  coarse  it  all 
equalizes  itself. 

3769.  Is  not  that  rather  less  the  case  than  it  was, 
that  distinction  between  the  alteration  of  price  in  the 
wholesale  commodities,  and  its  being  felt  by  the  work- 
ing classes  since  the  introduction  of  co-operative 
stores  ? — I  suppose  it  may,  from  one  cause  or  another ; 
I  think  the  action  is  much  more  rapid  than  it  used  to 

be. 

3770.  {Mr.  Barbmtr.)  A  good  monetary  standard 
is  an  advantage  to  a  country,  both  as  regards  produc- 
tion and  trade,  and  tends  to  increased  prosperity? — I 
think  so.  It  gives  the  country  with  a  good  monetary 
standard  more  profits  than  are  made  in  a  country 
with  a  bad  one. 

3771.  And  the  working  man,  I  presume,  like 
everybody  else,  would  share  in  that  prosperity  ? — 
There  would  be  more  funds  to  pay  him  out  of. 

3772.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  I  have  arrived  at  this  point 
that  one  probable  effect  of  adopting  this  system  would 
be  to  rwse  the  wages  of  labourers  generally  ? — 
Ultimately. 

3773.  The  qaestion  whether  that  would  constitute 
a  retJ  gain  to  him  or  not  is  another  question  ? — I 
think  the  general  prosperity  would  benefit  the  labourer 
as  well  as  other  people. 

3774.  Then  I  understand  that  the  owners  of  all  kinds 
of  commodities,  of  every  species  of  commodity,  would 
gain  by  the  adoption  of  this  system  ? — Yes. 

3775.  They  would  be  in  a  better  position  than  they 
are  ? — By  placing  the  commerce  of  the  country  in 
every  point  on  a  better  footing. 

3776.  Now  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  owners 
of  gold  or  of  securities  which  are  bound  to  be  paid  in 
gold?— The  effect  on  the  owners  of  gold  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  little  against  them,  slightly  against  those 
who  live  upon  fixed  payments.  What  somebody  de- 
scribed, Mr.  Grenfell  I  think,  as  a  thousand  miles  of 
old  mtuds,  that  is  those  who  are  living  upon  Consols, 
are  those  who  would  be  affected.  The  3/.  that  they 
receive  upon  Consols  may  produce  a  little  more  now 
than  they  would  then,  very  little,  because  as  I  say,  it 
has  not  reached  in  a  great  extent  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

3777.  Then  does  it  not  to  some  extent  become  a 
quesrtion  between  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  gold  or 
securities  which  are  bound  to  be  paid  in  gold  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  interests  of  owners  of  all  other  com- 
modities on  the  other  ? — ^Yes  ;  between  owners  of 
fixed  incomes  and  those  who  have  to  work  for  their 
maintenance  and  increase  of  their  incomes ;  and,  in 
some  d^ree,  between  debtor  and  creditor. 

3778.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about 
the  agricultural  interest.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that 
interest  is  injuriously  affected  by  the  present  state  of 
things  ?— Very  much  so. 

3779.  And  how  does  that  injury  arise  ? — It  arises 
from  the  stimulus  that  is  given  to  foreign  producers 
who  are  working  on  a  depreciated  currency,  not  neces- 
Mirily  that  they  are  making  great  profits,  though  in 
many  cases  they  are  making  profits,  but  the  stimulus 
that  is  given  to  production  which  enables  them  to  send 
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their  corn  here  at  a  cheaper  rate.     That  is  one  oi   thi; 
causes.     The  other  is  the  general  fall  in  prices  which 

affects  them  like  other  people  ;  some  of  them  have  to  

pay  mortgage  interest,  some  to  pay  fixed  rents  on  lease,    '•  ■^^P"'  '887 

the  farmei-s  having  to  pay  rents  on  an  old  basis,  and       ~~ 

to  sell  tiie  produce  of  their  farms  on  a  new. 

3780.  Do  you  consider  that  the  com  growing 
industry  is  the  branch  of  agriculture  that  is  chiefly 
injured  at  the  present  time  ? — I  suppose  it  is. 

3781.  I  gather  from  you  that  the  present  system 
then  acts  like  a  bounty  on  wheat  exported  from  India 
to  England  ? — Yes,  what  amount  of  bounty  I  will  not 
venture  to  say. 

3782.  Then  I  suppose  that  it  acts  upon  all  other 
commodities  that  are  exported  from  India  to  England 
M  hich  are  also  produced  in  this  country  in  the  same 
way  ? — Yes. 

3783.  What  is  the  effect  upon  commodities  ex- 
ported from  England  to  India  ?  Docs  it  act  like  a 
protective  duty  in  India  ?  —I  never  did  export  any 
myself,  and  I  feel  diffident  about  answering  questions 
ns  to  the  trade  between  England  and  India,  except 
upon  trade  principles.  I  think  you  will  probably 
have  before  you  somebody  who  can  answer  that  better 
than  I  could. 

3784.  But  you  are  clear  tipon  this,  that  it  acts  like 
an  export  bounty  on  commodities  exported  from 
India  to  England,  and  to  that  extent  the  English 
producer  is  injured  by  it  ?— Yes ;  also  that  the  Eastern 
manufacturer  is  able  to  interfere  with  the  Lancashire 
tnide  in  dealing  with  other  silver-using  countries. 
The  operation  is  different;  the  exports  to  England 
being  stimulated  by  the  depreciation,  the  exporter  to 
silver-using  countries  being  free  from  the  risk  of  a 
sudden  fall  in  the  value  of  the  money  for  which  his 
goods  are  sold. 

3785.  Then  as  a  remedy  to  that  state  of  things  you 

recommended  "  the  adoption  of  the  bi-metallic  law  "? 

Yes,  the  French  bi-metallic  law,  which  was  the 
English  bi-metallic  law  with  some  variation  before  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments. 

3786.  I  understand  you  to  say  the  present  difiiculty 
is  owing  not  to  natural  causes  but  entirely  to  legis- 
lation ? — To  foreign  legislation  entirely. 

3787.  Beginning  in  1873  ?— Yes. 

3788.  Did  I  understand  that  you  would  be 
satisfied  to  go  back  to  the  state  of  things  which  pre- 
vailed before  1873  if  that  were  possible  ?— Yes,  I  think 
certainly,  and  I  think  also  that  the  Frenchmen  have  re- 
pented of  their  repentance.  They  altered  their  law  in 
1874,  and  I  think  they  are  sorry  for  it,  but  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  retrace  one's  steps,  more  particularlv 
if  you  have  no  one  to  stand  by  you  while  you  do  it. 

3789.  In  fact  what  you  are  asking  then,  or  what 
those  whose  interests  you  represent  are  asking  is 
nothing  new  ? — Nothing  new  at  all. 

3790.  You  merely  wish  to  revert  to  the  old  state 
of  things  ? — I  should  be  content  to  revert  to  the  old 
slate  of  things. 

3791.  You  see  no  difficulty  in  getting  other  nations 
to  do  this  ? — I  think  there  is  none  in  conjunction  with 
England.  There  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  Germany  to  move  without  England,  and  I 
think  France  also  without  Germany.  Whether  the 
United  States  will  ultimately  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  I  cannot  say. 

3792.  But  assuming  that  England  was  willing  to 
take  the  first  step  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  other  nations  ? — None  at  all. 

3793.  But  in  order  to  induce  them  to  do  so  is  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  England  should  make  the 
first  move  ? — A  move,  whether  the  first  ,move  of 
promising  to  join  them  is  another  thing.  I  think  I 
said  in  my  former  examination  that  something  short  of 
our  absolutely  adopting  the  bi-metallic  law  might  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  othernations,  because  in  1881  there 
was  a  certain  willingness  expressed  to  act  if  England 
would  make  some  concessions. 

3794.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  You  said  just  now  in  answer 
to  II  question  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  that  the  bi-metallic 
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j^r.  proposal  was  to  go  back  to  what  had  existed  ? — 

H.  B.  dibbi.    Ye?. 

— ;—  3795.  As  far  as  England  was  concerned  it  is  going 

^6  April  1887.  t>ack  70  years? — Yes,  if  you  mean  our  adoption  ojf 

bi-metallisni.     If  you  mean  procuring  a  return  to  that 

system  on  the  part  of  others,  whUe  we  remain  wholly 
or  partially  aloof,  it  is  going  back  14  years,  during  all 
which  time  our  70  years'  condition  has  been  greatly 
impaired. 

3796.  Diwing  which  period  there  have  been 
innumerable  contracts  now  existing,  created; — Now 
existing,  I  do  not  know. 

3797.  Are  there  many  contracts  of  debtor  and  credi- 
tor now  existing  which  date  before  1817? — Well,  I 
shouhl  have  thought  there  were  not. 

3798.  Almost  every  operative  contract  of  the  present 
day  is  later  than  that  ? — I  should  think  so. 

3799.  It  came  into  operation  under  the  mono-metallic 
law  ? — Under  the  mono-metallic  law,  yes. 

3800.  Now  you  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  that 
the  change  would  be  beneficial  to  debtoi-s  but  injurious 
to  creditors  ?— t'Ycs,  there  would  be  no  doubt  some 
theoretical  injury  to  creditors,  inasmuch  as  by  the 
hypothesis  the  gold  that  the  creditor  has  a  right  to 
receive  would  not  purchase  him  quite  so  many  com- 
modities as  it  did  before,  but  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors  also,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  and  its  commerce. 

3801.  Yes,  but  in  respect  to  the  relations  established 
by  contract,  all  of  which  are  subsequent  to  the  crea- 
tion of.  the  mono-metallic  law,  the  change  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  debtors  and  to  the  injury  of  credi- 
tors ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would,  in  theory.  In  practice 
you  would  find  it  difficult  to  assess  the  damage ,:  the 
advantage  to  the  producer  would  be  great,  the  effect 
on  the  creditor  very  small. 

,3802.  Is  it  not  a  very  serious  tiling  in  your  opinion 
to  suggest  a  change  of  law  which  would  operate  to 
alter  contracts  in  that  way  ? — Well,  the  contracts  have 
been  altered  without  our  action  very  considerably 
since  1873  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  and  for  the 
harm  of  debtors. 

3803.  Not  by  any  action  of  England  ?— No,  but 
by  legislative  action. 

3804.  Well  assuming  it  to  be  such,  it  may  have 
been  altered  by  natural  causes  also  ? — Ye.«.  Oi  course 
I  should  not  advocate  interference  on  the  score  of 
natural  causes. 

3805.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  how  far  the  contract 
which  exists,  which  came  into  operation  under  the 
mono-metallic  law,  was  made  with  reference  to  all 
kinds  of  changes  that  might  happen  in  the  future  in- 
dependently of  the  action  of  our  own  legislature  ? — 

■  Yes.  But  I  would  defend  our  commerce  »md  our 
people  against  the  consequences  of  adverse  foreign 
legislation,  even  though  the  doing  so  deprived  some 
portion  of  the  people  of  some  small  advantage  which 
that  legislation  had  given  them  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbours. 

380G.  And  you  propose  that  our  legislature  should 
alter  the  character  of  contracts  to  the  injury  of 
creditors  on  account  of  something  which  may  have 
been  done  outside  of  England  ? — I  would  not  say  on 
account  of  something  that  has  been  done,  but  because 
we  see  that  the  action  of  foreign  govenments  upon  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  country  has  been 
prejudicial,  and  we  wish  in  the  interest  of  tiade  and 
commerce,  therefore  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
country,  to  remedy  that ;  and  when  youjsay  an  injustice 
is  done,  injustice  is  one  thing  and  harm  is  another. 
Injustice  was  done  in  1816,  very  great  and  instant 
injustice  was  done  to  the  debtor  class ;  'injustice  was 
done  in  1797,  though  not  with  such  immediate  results, 
to  the  creditor  class,  when  England  thought  it 
necessary  to  do  one  or  either  of  those  things  it  was 
done  for  the  good  of  the  country  at  large  in  the  mind 
of  the  people  who  then  acted,  and  not  with  the  view 
to  the  consideration  of  particular  interests.  I  believe 
that  the  harm  that  would  be  done  to  the  one  and  the 
good  that  would  bo  done  to  the  other,  by  that 
particular  thing,  would  be  infinitesimally  smiJI,  and 


I  should  find   it  extremely  difficult   to  assess  the 
damages  to  anyone. 

3807.  But  if  the  harm  is  infinitesimally  small  the 
good  is  infinitesimally  small  ? — To  the  debtor  but  nut 
to  the  country.  You  must  try  to  separate  in  your 
mind  the  question  of  the  beneiii  to  commerce  from 
that  of  the  temporary  gun  to  individuals. 

3808.  Then  what  is  the  sufficient  advantage  which 
you  admit  to  be  a  serious  thing  ? — I  wish  to  establish 
a  par  of  exchange  between  all  the  constituents  of  this 
r^m,  that  is  the  thing  that  I  desire.  The  efiect  of 
alteration  of  prices  is  a  subsidiary  and  secondaiy 
effect,  harmful  possibly  to  some  (though  'as  I  say 
the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  it  are  great),  but  the 
advantage  to  commerce  of  an  immutable  par  of  ex- 
change  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again  in  the  case 
of  those  countries  that  ha^ve  had  the  same  standard, 
and  ought  to  be  carried  to  those  countries  which  have 
not  the  same  standard  now. 

3809.  Passing  from  this  question  of  justice  or 
injustice  you  allow  that  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  be 
considered? — Yes,  that  is  my  demand;  I  wish  the 
whole  question  ptx>  and  con  to  be  seriously  considered. 

3810.  You  detiend  the  change  on  the  ground  of 
establishing  financial  relations  between  the  commerce 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  ? — Yes,  and  not 
only  parts  of  the  empire,  but  between  the  whole 
commercial  world. 

3811.  You  say  the  existeiMie  of  an  exclusively  gold 
standard  here  and  an  exclusively  silver  standard  in 
India  operates  by  way  of  a  bounty  on  the  productions 
of  India  which  are  imported  here? — I  shoald  not 
put  it  in  that  way.  My  answer  was  that  a  depreciated 
standard  operated  as  a  bounty,  not  the  fact  of  there 
being  a  different  standard. 

3812.  Well,  we  will  put  in  the  missing  link  then. 
The  existence  of  a  gold  standard  here  and  of  a  silver 
standard  in  India,  coupled  with  the  facts  which  have 
caused  the  depreciation  of  silver  relative  to  gold,  has 
operated  by  way  of  a  bounty  to  the  production  of  things 
in  India  ? — Yes,  I  explained  in  my  former  examina- 
tion that  it  operated  by  way  of  a  bounty  to  me,  and  I 
was  very  glad  of  it. 

3813.  But  you  regarded  that  as  a  bounty  that  would 
not  be  permanent  ? — It  would  not  he  permanent  for 
two  reasons,  in  the  first  place  that  the  irages  and  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  would  tend  to  rise  in 
those  countries,  and  in  the  second  place  that  by 
d^rees  the  advantage  which  they  get  is  cancelled  by 
the  fall  of  the  gold  prices  here. 

3814.  Do  you  consider  that  if  the  bounty  were 
permanent  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  people  ol 
Great  Britain  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  think  it  would  if  the 
bounty  were  permanent,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  could 
always  make  a  profit  by  sending  produce  here,  pro- 
duce that  competed  with  our  produce,  I  should  say  it 
was  injurious  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  looking 
not  only  at  the  producer  but  at  the  consumer. 

3815.  If  produce  that  can  be  produced  here  can  be 
permanently  produced  in  another  country  at  a  (dieaper 
rate  and  imported  here  so  as  to  undersell  the  producer 
here,  that  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  ? — I  think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  injurious. 
Of  course  I  see  the  benefit  of  it.  It  gives  a  man 
something  much  cheaper  than  he  had  it  before^  but  if 
it  gives  him  less  wages  in  order  to  buy  it  I  do  not 
think  it  is  much  advantage.  I  see  the  good  but  I  see 
a  balance  of  evil. 

3816.  Does  it  not  lead  to  this  proposition,  that  the 
satisfaction  of  our  wants  at  an  Easier  rate  is  injurious 
to  ourselves  ? — ^That  our  wants  should  be  satisfied  at 
an  easier  rate  is  of  course  an  advantage.  But  you 
assume  the  satisfaction.  That  foreigners  should  be 
able  to  export  their  commodities  at  an  easier  rate  is 
no  necessary  advantage  to  our  people,  if  they  cannot 
buy  them  at  an  easier  rate.  If  such  and  such  a  thing 
be  reduced  to  3rf.  from  6d.  it  is  very  little  advantage 
to  the  man  if  he  has  not  got  the  id. 

3817.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  introduced  and  sold 
shows  that  it  can  be  bought  ? — That  is  true.  It  will 
not  be  sent  hither  when  it  can  no  longer  be  bought. 
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and  thus  the  evil  may  tend  to  correct  itself.  But  we 
are  all  oonsamers,  and  not  the  working  men  only, 
and  rosy  continue  to  buy  when  he  cannot.  The  effect 
is  not  directly  on  him,  but  upon  the  producer,  and 
upon  the  general  trade  of  tlie  country,  and  thus  in- 
directly upon  working  men,  many  of  whom  lo^e 
tlieir  employment  and  their  wages,  which  is  bad  not 
only  for  them  but  for  the' country. 

3818.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
cheapness  of  sugar  in  consequence  of  foreign  bounties 
as  an  injury  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ? — We  do 
not  produce  sugar  here.  If  we  did  I  should  say  it 
was.  In  so  far  as  we  refine  it,  it  is  a  great  misfortune 
to  this  country. 

3819.  Do  you  speak  of  the  people  at  large  ? — Yes, 
the  people  at  large. 

3820.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
increased  cheapness  of  sugar,  duo  to  the  bounty  on 
its  production,  in  on  the  whole  an  evil,  taking  the 
whole  world  into  consideration  ?  Do  you  think,  in 
short,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  production  of 
sugiir  should  be  stimulated  by  a  bounty  ?—  I  cannot 
think  that  it  can  be  a  good  thing. 

3821.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  Tou  think  that  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  so  far  as  it  interferes  with  a 
domestic  industry  here  of  refining,  at  all  events,  at 
a  cheaper  rate  is  an  injury  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britun  ? — So  far ;  you  must  put  stress  on  so  far,  but 
I  do  not  say  it  may  not  be  good,  but  so  far  as  it  hurts 
OS  it  is  an  evil. 

3822.  And  the  importation  of  wheat  from  India 
at  a  reduced  price,  in  consequence  of  a  supposed 
bounty  for  its  production  in  India,  is  an  injury  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  ? — ^So  far  again  as  it 
interferes  with  our  production  here. 

3823.  But  the  matter  is  comparatively  immaterial, 
because  these  bounties  are  not  permanent? — Happily. 

3824.  I  come  again  to  the  question,  is  it  not  a  very 
serious  thing  to  propose  an  alteration  of  the  law 
which  affects  the  rights  of  debtor  and  creditor  upon 
contracts  entered  into,  in  order  to  avoid  the  doubtful 
operation,  whether  for  good  or  bad,  of  a  bounty  which 
i8  not  a  permanent  one? — If  that  were  the  only 
cause,  if  that  were  the  only  doubt  that  I  had,  I 
should  say  it  probably  was,  but  because  I  think  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  commerce  that  there 
should  be  an  unity  of  money  throughout  the  com- 
mercial  world  for  other  causes  than  that  of  the  bounty 
on  sugar  or  wheat,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  I  think 
it  is  desirable,  and  I  think  we  should  not  look  too 
closely  upon  the  infinitesimal  gain  or  loss  that  there 
may  be  to  debtor  or  creditor  any  more  than  our  fore- 
fathers did  in  1816  and  1797,  in  returning  to  what 
was  the  ancient  law  of  England. 

3825.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  the  varia- 
tions in  the  depreciation  by  embarrassing  the  trade 
tend  to  some  extent  to  counteract  the  stimulus  given 
by  the  depreciation  ?  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
one  of  the  evils  which  embarrasses  trade  between  this 
country  and  India  is  the  variation  in  the  exchange 
owing  to  the  variations  in  the  depreciation  of  silver. 
Well,  I  want  to  know  if  that  operates  in  the  other 
direction  too,  in  the  trade  between  India  and  us, 
whether  the  variations  do  harm  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
might,  but  then  the  main  question  is  that  the  currency 
there  as  meaanred  in  gold  has  depreciated,  and  that 
the  man  is  paying  tho  same  wages  that  he  did  before, 
although  the  coin  which  he  pays  is  not  nearly  the 
same  amount.  Just  as  in  ChUi  I  pay  two  dollars, 
though  the  dollar  is  cmly  worth  about  2s.,  whereas 
before  it  was  worth  3».  6d. 

3826.  But  when  once  a  point  is  reached  that  higher 
wages  are  also  paid,  which  would  be  reached  some- 
time or  other,  then  you  would  have,  according  to  your 
view,  precisely  the  same  variation  of  the  depreciation  ? 
— I  think  it  may  be  so. 

3827.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  I  should  like  to  recur 
again  to  those  questions  and  answers  we  interchanged 
last  time  about  Jersey.  Suppose  the  case  we  started 
from ;  Jersey  th<?  only  country  bi-metallic,  with  a 
fixed  ratio  of  15^  to  one,  and  both  gold  and  silver  in 


circulation;  circumstances  arise  which  cause  silver 
to  be  produced  with  much  greater  swiftness  and 
che:ipne8s  than  gold.  The  producer  of  this  silver 
taking   it  to  the  gold  monometallic   country,    finds 

that  the  value  of  the  silver  is  at  once  depreciated  ? 

Yes,  they  do  not  want  it  at  all. 

3828.  He  carries  it  to  Jersey,  where  he  can  get 
the  gold  at  the  ratio  of  15^  to  one,  as  long  as  gold 
exists  in  Jei-sey  ? — He  cannot  get  gold  in  Jersey 
at  all. 

3829.  Well,  he  carries  the  silver  to  Jersey,  and  he 
can  get  it  coined  there  ?— Into  silver  coin. 

3830.  Into  silver,  and  by  an  interchange  of  the 
silver  into  commodities,  and  commodities  into  gold  ? 
— No,  he  cannot  change  his  commodities  into  gold 
as  of  right.  He  gets  it  coined  into  shillings,  which  is 
the  coin  we  will  suppose  in  Jersey,  sovereigns  or  golden 
shillings  being  also  coin.  The  only  thing  that  he 
could  possibly  do  as  of  right  is  having  got  that  credit 
to  his  name  of  so  many  thousand  shillings  in  Jersey, 
would  be  to  draw  upon  it,  and  sell  his  bill  here. 
That  is  the  only  thing  ho  could  possibly  do.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  gold. 

3831.  We  do  not,  I  think,  mean  the  same  thing  by  the 
statement  of  facts.  I  suppose  that  when  we  speak  of 
Jersey  being  a  bi-metallic  country  with  gold  and  silver 
in  circulation,  there  a  man  having  a  credit  at  a  bank, 
and  going  into  the  bank  and  saying,  "  I  want  100/.," 
the  banker  would  say  to  hira,  "  Will  you  have  it  in 
gold  or  silver  ?"— Certainly  not,  unless  it  suited  his 
(the  banker's)  purpose  to  say  so. 

3832.  I  admit  that  by  law  the  banker  could  say, 
"  I  am  not  bound  to  give  you  one  or  other  at  your 
choice,"  but  as  long  as  the  two  things  ai-e  in  actual 
potential  operation  and  circulation  the  transaction 
would  be  in  that  way  ? — This  is  what  happens,  not 
only  in  theory  but  in  practice.  If  the  banker  does 
not  like  to  do  it,  he  says,  «  No,  you  shall  give  me 
two  centimes  in  each  napoleon,  or  10,"  or  whatever 
he  pleases.  It  is  at  the  option  of  the  debtor,  and 
must  be  so,  and  that  is  the  ex,planation  always  of 
the  agio.  Yon  could  not  have  an  agio  if  it  was 
otherwise. 

3833.  ( Chairman.)  Would  not  he  by  paying  some 
premium  be  able  to  get  gold  in  exchange  for  his 
silver  ?— Certainly,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  debtor 
to  give  gold  or  silver,  therefore '  the  debtor  is  quite 
entitled  to  say,  "  You  must  make  it  worth  my  while 
if  I  am  to  waive  my  rights." 

3834.  And  in  that  way  might  not  the  country 
become  denuded  of  the  gold  ?  —  Yes  ;  of  course  it 
could,  and  that  I  have  admitted,  and  all  along  have 
admitted,  that  the  banker  may  say  after  a  time,  "  I 
am  willing  to  take  so  much."  He  goes  to  a  banker 
always,  a  banker  is  a  necessity  of  life,  and  he  says, 
"I  must  have  so  much  of  gold;"  the  banker  says, 
"  If  you  will  have  it  you  must,  but  you  must  pay  for 
it." 

3835.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  The  producer  of  silver,  the 
man  who  has  got  his  silver  takes  it  to  Jersey,  gets  it 
coined,  and  deposits  it  in  tho  bank  there.  If  he 
wants  gold  he  has  to  pay  a  certain  agio  ? — He  may. 

3836.  And  if  silver  gets  more  and  more  brought  in 
he  will  have  to  pay  a  larger  agio  ? — Yes. 

3837.  But  by  paying  an  agio  he  may,  as  long  as 
gold  is  there,  get  gold  and  bring  it  out  of  Jersey  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  he  would  ultimately. 

3838.  And  in  that  process  if  Jersey  is  tho  only 
place  where  gold  and  silver  are  both  coined,  he  can 
always,  at  the  cost  of  the  agio,  which  would  probably 
goon  increasing,  get  his  silver  exchanged  for  gold  ? 
— I  suppose  he  can.  Of  course  one  may  imagine  that 
for  one  reason  or  another  the  Government  of  the 
country  may  not  choose  to  part  with  their  gold,  and 
may  put  impediments  in  the  way. 

3839.  The  bank's  agio  would  increase  ?  —  Yes, 
probably  it  would,  but  even  then  the  gold  would  not 
all  leave  the  country. 

3840.  What  was  in  commercial  life  would  ? — Yes,  1 
think  so.     That  is  what  was  the  case  in  France. 


Mr. 
H.  H.  Gibbs, 

26  April  1897. 
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.'S841.  So  that  nltimatelj  jon  might,  and  if  Jersey 
under  the  circumstances  were  the  best  place  for  dis- 
— —  posing  of  your  surplus  of  silver,  you  would  ultimately 

86  April  1887.  ggj  |ji  your  commercial  gold  out  of  Jersey  ? — Yes. 

3842.  Well,  now,  what  would  happen  with  the  silver 
that  was  produced  subsequent  to  that  ? — It  would  go 
into  Jersey,  and  inasmuch  as  the  produce  of  Jersey 
must  very  shortly  be  exhausted,  (because  when  you 
compare  it  with  the  amount  of  silver  that  you  are 
supposing,  and  that  might  be  brought  in  from  nil 
other  parts  of  the  world,  you  must  take  not  only 
the  silver  produced  year  by  year,  but  the  silver 
existing;  you  must  fake  700,000,000/.  of  silver  we 
will  say,)  that  would  of  course  very  soon  exhaust 
the  productive  power  of  Jersey.  There  would  be 
nothing  wherewith  to  pay,  that  is  all.  Silver  wonld 
go  to  the  point  of  being  used  for  making  kettles  or 
horseshoes  or  anything  else;  it  would  be  simply  a 
commodity  like  copper. 

3843.  Then  would  not  it  come  to  this,  that  the 
ultimate  result  would  be  a  rise  of  prices  in  Jersey  and 
n  corresponding  depreciation  of  silver  outside  Jersey  ? 
— I  cannot  say  whether  it  would  be  a  corresponding 
depreciation.  Depreciation  there  would  be  and  that 
would  induce  demand. 

3844.  So  that  ultimately  you  would  get  the  same 
dislocation  between  gold  and  silver  ? — Yes,  greater, 
infinitely  greater  of  course. 

.3845.  And  the  power  of  Jersey  to  absorb  your 
silver  and  t/)  maintain  both  in  circulation  would  be 
lost  ? — Would  be  lost.  I  must  repeat  that  the  whole 
of  this  argument  is  foreign  to  the  question,  and  is 
merely  academical.  The  true  example,  as  Mr.  Birch 
said,  is  France,  whose  producing  power  would  never 
be  exhausted,  and  in  fact  was  not  exhausted  in  this 
century,  though  the  precious  metels  poured  in  upon 
the  country  more  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  do 
again. 

3846.  You  said  just  now,  I  think,  that  it  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the 
country  that  its  circulation  shoulrt  be  large  and  should 
be  increased  ? — That  it  should  be  sufficient,  and  that  it 
should  increase  proportionately  to  the  population  and 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  not  that  it  should  be 
continually  increasing,  because  that  might,  I  suppose, 
produce  other  evils  of  a  different  kind,  but  that  it 
should  be  abundant  in  the  sense  of  being  enough,  and 
progressively  enough. 

3847.  I  should  like  you  to  explain  why  you  regard 
it  as  beneficial  to  the  country  that  its  circulation  should 
increase,  say  pari  passu  with  the  population  ? — ^Because 
I  think  that  falling  prices  are  always  depressing  both 
to  trade  and  to  the  spirits  of  the  trader. 

3848.  And  rising  prices  are  stimulating  ? — ^Rising 
prices  are  somewhat  stimulating.  One  wants  moderate 
stability  of  prices,  and  it  is  better  that  the  tendency 
.•ihould  be  rather  on  the  whole  to  the  rise  than  to  the 
fall ;  and  I  say  that  because  all  our  experience  has 
shown  that  a  real  increase  of  the  circulating  medium 
(not  a  forced  increase)  has  coincided  at  all  events 
with  an  increased  prosperity  of  trade. 

3849.  Then  your  argument  goes  beyond  increasing 
the  circulation  pari  passu  with  the  population  ? — No  ; 
what  I  mean  is  this,  that  trade  has  in  former  times 
not  unfrequently  languished  by  reason  of  the  too  great 
contraction  by  natural  causes  of  the  circulation,  and 
has  been  stimulated  again  and  brought  back  into  a 
prosperous  state  by  increased  production  of  the 
precious  metals,  as  was  the  case  in  1853  undoubtedly, 
and  I  think  has  been  the  case  at  other  times. 
Paterson  states  the  case  very  well  indeed  in  his 
"  Grolden  Age. "  He  states  it  in  the  different  periods 
of  history  in  which  that  has  happened. 

3850.  I  thought  your  argument  was  that  a  rise  in 
prices,  supposing  it  was  real,  not  caused  by  an  artificial 
expansion  of  the  currency,  was  always  beneficial  ? — 
No,  I  did  not  put  it  quite  in  that  bald  way,  that  a  rise 
in  prices  was  always  beneficial,  but  that  a  fall  in  prices 
caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  currency  is  harmful 
for  trade,  consequently  the  increase  of  the  currency 
to  that  point  that  is  needed  by  the  population  and  by 


commerce  is  for  the  good  of  trade.  What  commerce 
aspires  to  is  not  that  such  and  such  a  thing  shall  be 
higher  in  price  necessarily,  bnt  that  there  should 
not  he  that  impediment  to  a  natural  rise  in  price,  and 
not  that  tendency  to  a  fall  in  pric4«,  which  is  caused  by 
a  curtailment  of  the  measure  of  value. 

3851.  You  want  to  prevent  a  diminution  of  prices  ? 
— Yes,  a  diminution  caused  by  arbitrary  acts.  Prices 
will  diminish  and  will  rise  from  time  to  time,  and  that 
is  no  harm  at  all  to  commerce,  but  that  there  should 
be  a  continuous  depressed  and  declining  condition  of 
prices  is  certainly  bad  for  commerce  generally,  and 
particularly  for  all  those  people  who  have  made 
contracts. 

3852.  Yes,  but  that  at  all  events  is  a  natural  opera- 
tion ? — Partly.  I  do  not  want  to  fight  against  any- 
thing that  is  for  the  good  of  the  world,  or  that  comes 
by  nature,  but  it  is  generally  I  think  an  evil  for  the 
whole  world  of  commerce  that  (he  price  should  fall 
through  a  forced  diminution  of  the  medium  of  exchange. 

3833.  That  comes  simply  to  this,  that  you  think 
that  it  is  unfortunate  for  commerce  and  industry  that 
the  supply  of  the  precious  metal  or  the  precious 
metals  does  not  go  on  increasing  ? — Pari,  passu. 

3854.  Or  subject  to  diminution? — Pari  pattu 
with  commerce.  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  increase  if  commerce  fell  off,  and  com> 
modities  fell  ofC  and  population  decreased.  Kut  I 
might  retort  this  argument  by  asking  if  it  is  thought 
desirable  that  the  supply  of  the  precious  raetak  should 
not  increase — ttiat  it  should  diminish — and  if  so,  to 
what  point.        ' 

3865.  Well,  suppose  the  bimetallic  law  were 
established,  yon  have  already  considered  what  effect 
it  would  have  upon  contracts  ;  what  effect  would  it 
have  upon  the  production  of  the  two  precious  metals, 
gold  and  silver,  relatively  ? — Relatively  it  seems  to 
mc  to  be  of  very  little  importance  what  it  would 
have.  Positively  it  would  have  this  effect  of  course, 
that  if  the  precious  metals  were  produced  in  such 
great  abundance  that  prices  were  continually  rising, 
prices  of  labour  continually  rising,  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals  would  be  greater 
than  might  be  worth  while  incurring.  The  result  of 
that  would  be  that  production  would  fall  off,  and  the 
too  great  abundance  would  be  remedied. 

3856.  At  present  silver  is  much  cheiq>er  if  depre- 
ciated in  value  relatively  to  gold  ? — Yes. 

3857.  The  establishment  of  the  bimetallic  law 
would  be  to  increase  the  value  of  silver  i-elatively  to 
gold?— Yes. 

3858.  Would  not  the  effect  be,  on  the  least  profitable 
gold  mines,  to  diminish  their  profits  ? — I  doubt  that 
extremely,  except  to  tho  small  extent  to  which  the 
whole  measure  of  value  in  the  world  would  be  en- 
larged. I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  gold  mine  in 
the  world  that  is  so  worked  that  it  depends  upon  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  metal  extracted,  whether  it 
shall  be  worked  or  not ;  that  is  to  say,  1  do  not  the 
least  believe  that  the  amount  of  lahonr  consumed  in 
getting  out  that  gold  from  those  mines  would  bo 
so  much  greater  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
produced,  or  of  the  two  metals  produced,  as  to  make 
them  unworkable.  It  is  conceivable,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it. 

3859.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  give  any 
figure  of  your  supposed  t^preciation  of  gold  which 
would  be  corrected  upon  an  adoption  of  the  bimetallic 
law  ? — Oh  no. 

3860.  You  allege,  of  course,  a  very  great  alteration 
of  prices  in  consequence  of  the  monometallic  law 
which  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  adoption  ? — In  con- 
sequence not  of  the  monometallic  law,  bnt  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  no  union  between  gold  and 
silver,  and  in  consequence  of  gold,  which  is  our 
measure  of  price,  being  produced  in  less  quantity,  and 
being  more  in  demand. 

3861.  But  that  alteration  of  prices  is  to  be  corrected 
cither  by  the  ro-establishment,  in  operation  of  the 
Latin  Union,  or  of  some  other  union  of  bi-metaUic  law  ? 
—Yes. 
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3862.  {Chairtnan.)  I  do  not  quite  naderstand ;  do 
70U  assert  as  your  view  that  there  has  been  great 
decrease  of  price  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  iiiono-_ 
metallic  law  here? — No;  the  mono-metallic  law  lias' 
existed  here  since  1816,  safeguarded  till  1873  bj  the 
bi-metallic  law  of  France.  What  I  assert  is,  that  there 
is  a  considerable  scarcity  of  gold  owing  to  the  falling 
off  of  the  production  of  gold,  and  the  greater  demand 
for  its  use  as  money,  and  that,  so  far  as  scarceness  or 
dearness  of  the  measure  connotes  cheapness  of  the 
things  measured,  that  involves  a  decrease  of  price. 

3863.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  Might  I  put  it  as  high  as 
this,  that  if,  instead  of  the  present  system,  we  adopted 
a  bimetallic  law,  or  managed  to  set  at  work  again  the 
Latin  Union,  we  should  find  a  rise  in  prices  of  20  per 
cent.  ? — Certainly  not. 

3864.  Ten  per  cent.  ? — I  will  not  say  what ;  I  sup- 
pose the  general  run  of  the  fall  in  prices  has  been  25 
per  cent. ;  I  imagine  it  has  been  so  said,  no  one  can  tell 
exactly  what  it  is,  but  if  the  fall  in  prices  has  been  25 
per  cent.,  I  ain  certainly  not  disposed  to  put  four- 
fifths  of  that  to  the  account  of  the  greater  demand 
and  the  less  production  of  gold. 

3865.  But  it  is  desirable  to  know,  in  view  of  the 
alteration  that  we  propose  to  make,  it  is  desirable  to 
know,  if  possible,  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be 
coiTected,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  fall  to  be  brought 
about  by  your  proposed  alteration  ;  cannot  you  give 
any  estimate  ? — No,  I  cannot,  nor  is  it  possible  for 
anybody  to  give  any  estimate.  You  may  give  an 
estimate,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  a  wrong  one.  But 
you  are  now  speaking  of  price,  add  that  is,  aa  I 
have  said,  a  secondary  conditiou.  I  want  to  further 
stability  of  commerce  between  gold  and  silver-using 
countries. 

3866.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  would  then  not  at  all 
agree  with  what  Mr.  Manning  says  in  his  letter  to  the 
(ingress  last  year  that  the  price  of  all  agricultural 
produce  in  England  and  in  America  would  be  raised 
25  per  cent,  if  we  adopted  a  bimetallic  system  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  I  agree  or  disagree,  for  I  make  no 
computation.  I  should  be  inclined  to  disagree  if  he 
says  that  that  is  the  exact  amount  of  the  rise.  No 
one  can  know  either  the  precise  rise  which  would  be 
caused  in  agricultural  produce  in  common  with  other 
commodities  by  the  expansion  of  the  measure  of 
value,  nor  the  precise  amount  of  the  much  greater 
rise  resulting  from  the  removal  of  the  stimulus  to 
foreign  production. 

3867.  {Mr.  Cmtrtney.)  But  supposing  it  did  rise 
1 2  i  per  cent,  that  would  mean  that  gold  was  depreciated 
relatively  to  commodities  to  that  extent  ? —  That  is 
quite  a  correct  statement,  because  the  gold  is  de- 
preciated with  respect  to  commotiities  wherever 
commodities  are  depreciated  with  respect  to  gold. 
That  is  to  say,  that  whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is 
appreciation  of  gold  and  depreciation  of  commodities. 
If  you  say  it  is  \2\  per  cent.,  and  say  that  you  adopt 
that  as  the  quantity  of  depreciation  caused  by  the 
specific  appreciation  of  gold,  that  is  the  appreciation 
of  gold  in  respect  of  gold,  and  not  in  respect  of  any 


increased  production,  fiAcility  of  transport,  or  deci'case 
of  demand  for  commodities,  of  course  that  is  so. 

3868.  I  was  not  turning  on  the  figure.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Manning  apparently  says  that  if  the  bimetallic 
law  replaced  the  monometallic  system,  certain  com- 
modities would  go  up  25  per  cent.  ? — One  would — 
silver. 

3869.  Apparently  he  says  it  of  agricultural  produce. 
That  is  the  main  thing  he  had  in  view.  You,  I 
suppose,  would  hold  that  commodities  would  go  up 
something  ? — Oh  yes,  I  presume  they  would.  How- 
ever you  assess  the  specijic  appreciation  of  gold,  so 
you  must  assess  the  augmentati<in  of  price,  which  the 
bimetallic  system  might  produce,  so  far  as  it  would 
counteract  the  now  increased  demand.  This  I  have 
explained  under  question  3734.  It  would  only  operate 
so  far  aa  existing  silver  now  unused  would  become 
money. 

3870.  Though  you  decline  to  fix  the  particular  limit 
to  which  they  might  go  ? — ^I  will  not  even  say  that 
commodities  will  go  up  any  per-centage  at  all,  because 
the  one  commodity  that  you  would  expect  to  rise  in 
price  might  be  reduced  from  some  other  cause.  If 
tlrey  would  not  rise  it  would  be  because  something 
would  have  caused  them  to  fall  ab  extra. 

3871.  lu  speaking  of  the  operation  of  thiscause,  we 
always  speak  of  that  cause  detached  from  any  other  ? — 
An  addition  of  12J  per  cent. 

3872.  I  do  not  care  the  least  about  the  figure,  10  per 
cent.  ? — 

3873.  To  that  extent  (10  per  cent.)  would  not  the 
value  of  gold  relatively  to  that  one  cause  only  be  de- 
preciated with  respect  to  commodities  ? — Yes,  it  is  the 
same  thing. 

3874.  And  therefore  would  not  the  produce  of  an 
Australian  mine  be  not  quite  in  the  same  proportion, 
but  in  .something  approaching  that  proportion,  be 
diminished  in  vidue? — Well,  yes;  inasmuch  as  the 
value  of  the  gold  that  is  produced  by  the  Australian 
mine  is  the  value  of  the  commodities  which  it  pur- 
chases. 

3875.  And  therefore  an  Australian  mine,  if  barely 
profitable  before,  would  become  unprofitable  ? — Yes, 
It  might ;  but  I  neverfheard  of  such  an  one,  and  I  do 
not  believe  in  any  such  present  amount  of  depreciation 
of  the  measure  of  value,  by  the  admission  of  the  now 
unused  silver  to  its  place  as  money. 

3876.  There  are  many  on  the  margin  ? — I  will  not 
say  that  there  are  not,  only  I  have  never  had  any 
evidence  either  in  respect  of  silver  or  gold.  Strange 
to  say,  since  the  silver  has  been  depreciated  many  of 
the  mines  that  were  not  producing  before  have  pro- 
duced; but  that  is  only  the  circumstance  of  their 
finding  veins  or  not  finding  veins.  Such  evidence  as 
I  have  heard  has  been  against  the  fact  of  any  mines 
having  been  abandoned  by  reason  of  the  low  price  of 
silver ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  in  some  cases  ores 
that  have  been  brought  up  are  put  aside,  because  the 
value  of  the  silver  to  be  extracted  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expense  of  the  chemical  process  of  reduction. 
But  this  cannot,  I  think,  reach  to  any  very  important 
amount. 


Mr. 
U.  H.  GibbM 

26  April  1887. 


Witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Friday. 
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BOYAIi  COMMISSION  ON  GOLD  AND  SILVER: 


Seventeenth  Day. 


Friday,  29th  April,  1887. 


frbsent: 
Thb  Right  Hon.  LORD  HERSCHELL,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 


Mr.  D.  M.  Barbook,  C.S.I. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Birch. 
Mr.  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P. 
Mr.  L.  Courtney,  M.P. 


Sir  T.  H.  Farbbb,  Bart., 
Mr.  C.  W.  Fremantle,  C.B. 
Mb.  W.  H.  H0U1.U8WORTI1,  M.P. 
Sib  John  Lobbook,  Bart,  M.P.,  and 

Mb.  Geo.  H.  Mderay,  Secretary. 


Mr.  J.  S. 
NichoUon, 

29  April  1887. 


Mr.  J.  Shield  Nicboj.son  was  called  and  examined. 


3877.  (Chairman.)  You  are  professor  of  political 
economy  in  the  Univei'sity  of  Edinburgh  ? — ^Yes. 

.3878.  You  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  currency  and  the  relative  value  of  the 
precious  metals  ? — Yes,  especially  during  the  last  two 
years.  I  may  say  that  I  took  my  degree  in  1876, 
both  at  Cambridge  and  London  chiefly  in  political 
economy.  At  that  time  I  wrote  one  of  the  Cobden 
prize  essays  in  Cambridge  on  a  subject  which  was 
the  effect  of  industrial  progress  on  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  then  I  gave  some  attention  to  the  historical 
aspects  of  currency.  Since  then  I  have  studied  it 
more  or  less  in  connection  with  my  general  work,  but 
especially  during  the  last  two  years,  since  it  became  a 
popular  question. 

3879.  First  of  all  with  regard  to  the  fall  in  the  gold 
price  of  silver,  vnll  you  state  what  in  your  opinion 
has  been  the  cause  of  that  fall  ? — ^Briefly  expressed  I 
should  say  it  was  due  to  the  demonetization  of  silver 
by  several  nations. 

3880.  That  is  to  say,  to  a  diminution  of  the  demand  ? 
— Yes.  I  do  not  think,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  change 
that  has  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  the  supply  would 
in  itself  have  had  any  effect  upon  the  ratio  at  all. 

3881.  There  has  been  some  increase  in  the  supply 
of  silver?  —Yes,  so  I  understand,  but  still  judging 
from  the  effects  in  former  times  especially,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  increase  in  production  would  have 
really  had  any  effect  in  disturbing  the  ratio. 

3882.  Have  you  estimated  at  all  what  has  been  the 
increase  iu  the  production  ? — I  have  only  taken  the 
geucrally  quoted  estimates,  and  I  have  no  means  of 
esliraatiiig  myself. 

3883.  But  taking  the  statistics  to  which  you  have 
hail  access,  do  you  come  to  the  conclnsion  that  you 
have  expressed  on  account  of  the  small  extent  of  the 
increase  ot  the  supply  ? — No,  not  on  that  ground,  "but 
partly  from  theoretical  reasons  and  partly  by  analogy 
from  former  times.  For  instance  in  the  16th  century 
the  relative  production  of  gold  and  silver  was 
suddenly  reversed,  silver  becoming  much  more 
abundant,  and  yet  the  disturbance  in  the  ratio  was 
only  from  11  to  1  to  12  to  1,  although  there  the 
difference  in  the  production  of  silver  and  gold  changed 
from  about  1  to  3  to  3  to  1.  And  then  again,  in  the 
19th  century,  gold  increased  in  a  similar  way  with  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  relative  valiies. 

3884.  Are  there  statistics  which  you  think  c;in  be 
relied  upon  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  two 
motuls  at  the  former  date  ? — ^As  far  as  I  understand 
the  investigation  was  made  by  Humboldt  in  the  first 
place  and  corrections  have  been  made  by  Jacob,  and 
ater  by  German  writers.     The  figures  that  I  quoted, 

were  taken  from  an  essay  by  Nasse  in  Schonberg's 
hand-book  on  political  economy.    I   think  they  are 


generally  accepted.  At  any  rate  arguments  on  all 
kinds  of  currency  questions  have  been  derived  from 
these  statistics.  They  are  the  best  that  we  can 
obtain. 

3885.  Then  I  understand  your  view  to  be  this, 
that  the  change  in  the  supply  in  the  direction  of 
increase,  though  it  has  been  much  less  than  at  the 
date  you  have  mentioned,  has  produced  a  much  greater 
effect,  and  therefore  you  do  not  think  that  the  effect 

can   be  attributable  to  the  increased  supply  ? Yes, 

that  is  my  position.  In  my  paper  on  the  effects  of 
great  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals  I  have  quoted 
the  statistics  on  pages  46  and  47,  of  the  production  in 
the  16th  century  and  in  the  19th  century.  At  page 
46, 1  give  the  proportional  amounts.  "  According  to 
"  the  latest  and  most  carefully  compiled  statistics  I 
*'  have  been  able  to  obtain,  in  an  essay  by  the  cele- 
"  brated  economist  Professor  Nasse,  the  fSswts  of  the 
"  case  in  the  16tli  century  are  broadly  stated  as 
"  follows  :  —7  At  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
"  century,  the  relative  production  of  silver  compared 
"  to  gold  was  about  34-3  silver  to  65-7  gold,  and 
"  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals  were  in  a  ratio 
"  of  neariy  11  to  1,  the  highest  computation  for  the 
"  value  of  silver  being  lOJto  1,  that  is,  10^  to  11  oz. 
"  of  silver  were  worth  1  oz.  of  gold.  In  the  course 
"  of  the  century  the  proportion  of  the  production  of 
"  silver  to  gold  rose  to  78 '6,  as  compared  with  21  4 
'•  of  gold,  and  the  ratio  of  the  relative  values  became 
"  only  by  gradual  stages  12  to  1,"  tlie  rebtive 
positions  of  gold  and  silver  as  regards  the  total 
production  changing  in  the  meantime. 

3886.  How  do  you  account  for  there  being  such  a 
very  slight  change,  and  that  only  a  gradual  one  with 
that  very  remarkable  change  in  the  relative  production 
of  the  two  metals  ? — I  suppose  it  must  be  due  to  tiic 
fact  that  the  silver  was  used  mainly  as  standard 
mouey  all  over  Europe,  that  it  was  absorbed  as 
standard  money ;  that  it  could  be  readily  coined,  while 
at  present  it  is  only  taken  as  token  money. 

3887.  But  when  you  speak  of  its  relation,  was  it 
then  a  fixed  legal  relation  ? — No,  I  refer  to  the  market 
relation.  As  Dr.  Soetbeer  points  out,  the  ratio  fixed 
by  the  Mint  regulations  in  various  countries  was  deter- 
mined by  the  previous  market  rate.  (Materialen.  &c.. 
p.  23). 

3888.  But  why  should  the  market  relation  change 
so  very  little,  scarcely  perceptibly  ? — Because  of  the 
silver  being  absorbed  as  standard  money.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  an  enormous  increase  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  world  stimulated  by 
the  increase  of  uilver.  That  is  brought  out  in  the 
passage  that  I  quoted,  from  Tooke  and  Newmarch's 
"  History  of  Prices,"  at  page  44  of  this  paper  of  mine 
on  "  The  effects  of  great  discoveries  of  the  precious 
«  metals."     It  is  asserted  by  Tooke  that,  «  We  have 
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"  the  fullest  warrant  for  conclading  that  any  partial 
'*  iuconvenience  that  might  arise  from  the  effect  of 
"  the  American  supplies  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
"  raising  prices,  was  compensated,  and  repaid  an 
"  hundred-fold  by  the  activity,  the  expansion  and 
'•  vigour  which  they  impressed  for  more  than  one 
"  generation  upon  every  enterprise,  and  every  act 
"  which  dignifies  human  life,  or  increases  human 
"  happiness."  It  is  one  sentence  chosen  from  an 
essay  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  one  of  the 
chapters  in  volume  6,  on  the  effects  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries. It  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  the 
gold  discoveries  by  what  happened  in  the  case  of 
silver  in  the  16th  century. 

3889.  Yes,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  under- 
stand why  if  there  were  no  fixed  legal  relation 
between  the  precious  metals  there  should  be  this 
almost  imperceptible  change  in  the  market  relation, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  discoveries  of  the  one  aa 
compared  with  the  other  ? — I  should  imagine  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  surplus  silver  instead  of  being 
thrown  on  the  market  to  be  sold  as  a  commodity  fur 
making  omuments  and  so  on,  really  was  minted  and 
used  as  standard  money,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
the  great  increase  in  trade  at  the  time  was  prin- 
cipally absorbed  as  standard  money.  Therefore  there 
there  was  really  no  very  great  addition  to  the  supply 
which  would  govern  the  market  price. 

3800.  But  would  it  not  come  into  the  market  in  the 
fint  in.<:tance  ?  How  would  it  get  to  the  point  of 
being  minted.  Would  it  not  in  the  first  instance  be 
bought  and  sold  ? — T  believe  silver  was  the  principal 
standard  coinage  at  the  time  all  over  Europe,  so  that 
silver  bullion  would  not  be  bought  as  at  present  with 
gold.  One  would  naturally  have  expected  a  rise  in  tho 
silver  price  of  gold  bullion,  and  I  presume  this  did  not 
happeu,  because  so  much  silver  was  required  for  com- 
merce. As  matter  of  fact  the  distribution  was  rather 
curious.  It  came  to  Spain  in  the  first  place,  and 
Spain  tried  to  keep  the  silver  to  itself.  But  it  was 
gradually  distributed  over  the  world,  through  com- 
merce, especially  by  the  Dutch,  and  it  acted  really  as 
money  in  settling  international  transactions.  I  have 
not  investigated  that  part  of  the  subject  in  detail,  but 
I  simply  take  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  change 
in  the  supply,  and  that  there  was  no  corresponding 
change  in  the  ratio,  and  I  presume  that  it  must  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  large  demand  for  currency 
purposes.  Similarly,  Dr.  Soetbeer  ascribes  the  great 
change  in  the  ratio  in  the  17th  century  to  the  greater 
demand  for  gold,  and  not  to  the  over-supply  of  silver. 

3891.  Still  one  can  hardly  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  from  a  comparison  of  the  change  in  the 
relative  production  at  those  two  epochs  without 
going  into  the  circumstances  of  each  epoch  to  see 
how  they  affected  the  case  ? — No,  I  should  not  rely 
simply  upon  the  facts.  I  think  it  w<>uld  be  most 
illogical  to  argue  simply  from  two  facts  to  a  general 
theory,  but  still  these  facts  from  the  16th  and  the 
19th  centuries  do  illustrate  the  position  that  you  may 
get  a  very  great  change  in  the  supply  with  a  very 
small  effect  on  the  ratio ;  and  the  few  facts  that  we 
have  to  go  upon  are  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  demand  is  the  most  important. 

3892.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  we  know  that  at  that 
time  silver  was  very  much  more  used  for  currency 
than  gold  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

3893.  But  you  do  not  know  it  as  matter  of  fact  ? — 
In  Engknd,  Jacob  states  that  from  1272-1509  the 
silver  brought  to  the  Mints  was  1,185,198/.,  and  the 
gold,  446,908/.,  and  certainly  all  countries  used  silver 
as  standard  money. 

3894.  (Chairman.)  You  come,  then,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "there  was  not  sufficient  difference  of 
supply  to  account  for  the  change  in  the  gold  price 
of  silver  ? — Yes,  and  I  believe  it  was  established  in 
the  repoit  of  Mr.  Goschen's  Committee  that  the  fall 
could  not  be  attributed  to  the  increase  in  the  supply. 

3895.  Therefore  you  turn  for  the  explanation  to  an 
alteration  in  demand  ? — Yes. 

3896.  You  find  that  alteration  in  the  demand,  as  I 
o     84358. 


understand,  in  the  demonetization  which  took  place 
in  1873  by  Germany  ? — Yes,  followed  by  the  changes 
in  other  countries,  such  as  the  Latin  union  ceasing 
their  free  mintage  of  silver. 

3897.  And  what  other  element  do  you  take  into 
consideration  ? — Then  Norway  and  Sweden,  I  think, 
changed  their  currency  at  the  same  time ;  and  in  the 
United  States  there  was  the  adoption  of  gold  currency 
with  a  subsequent  modification  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Bland  Act.  Then  there  was  also  the  additional 
demand  for  gold  due  to  the  change  in  the  policy  of 
Italy,  substituting  gold  for  inconvertible  paper. 

3898.  Those  are  mutters  that  would  affect  the  value 
of  gold.  I  was  rather  dealing  with  the  change  in  the 
gold  price  of  silver  resulting  from  the  changes  in 
relation  to  silver  ? — ^I  should  say  a  lessened  demand 
for  silver,  the  change  being  not  only  in  degree  but  in 
kind ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  demand  for  silver  for  token 
money  is  not  ihe  same  as  a  demand  for  silver  for 
standard  money. 

3899.  Before  we  go  into  tliat,  I  understand  you  to 
point  to  this,  that  theie  was  also  some  change  in  the 
demand  for  gold,  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  gold  ? 
— Yes,  owing  to  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver,  or 
for  notes,  as  the  case  might  be. 

3900.  But  which  do  you  consider  the  important 
element,  tho  diminished  demand  for  silver  or  the 
increased  demand  for  gold  ? — I  never  tried  to  separate 
the  two,  that  is,  in  estimating  the  effects  of  the 
demonetisation  of  silver. 

3901.  You  deal  with  them  together  ? — Yes.  Silver 
was  sold  for  gold,  and  less  silver  was  wanted  for 
standard  money.  Thus  there  was  a  greater  demand 
for  gold  than  for  silver. 

3902.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  depreciation  of 
silver  as  compared  wiUi  gold,  not  of  gold  iu  relation 
to  commodities  at  all  ? — I  should  look  npon  that  as 
as  due  primarily  to  causes  affecting  the  relative  demand 
for  currency,  rather  than  to  causes  affecting  the  ap- 
preciation of  gold  relatively  to  commodities. 

3903.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  would  affect 
silver,  as  I  understand  you,  only  in  the  same  way  that 
it  would  affect  other  commodities  ? — Y«>8,  the  appre- 
ciation would  only  affect  silver  so  far  &s  it  would  affect 
other  commodities,  if  silver  is  regarded  simply  as  a 
commodity,  but  then  there  are  special  causes  at  work 
which  would  depreciate  silver. 

3904.  I  think  we  had  better  keep  those  two  entirely 
sepai-ate.  You  would  agree  probably  that  the  question 
of  the  general  appreciation  of  gold  in  relation  to  com- 
modities may  be  dealt  with  as  an  entirely  separate 
question  from  the  question  of  the  depreciation  of 
silver  ? — Yes,  I  generally  do  treat  them  separately  in 
anything  I  write  on  the  subject. 

3905.  Then  we  will  continue  our  investigation  as 
to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  deferring  the  other 
question  till  ailcrwards.  You  say  that  the  monetary 
changes  to  which  you  have  alluded  have  diminished 
the  demand  for  silver  ? — Yes. 

3906.  And,  therefore,  the  result  has  followed  which 
you  would  have  expected,  that  the  price  of  silver  has 
fallen?— Yes. 

3907.  Yon  suggest  that  the  fall  in  prices  may 
affect  the  amount  of  silver  that  is  required  even 
for  token  money  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  bringing  in 
the  question  of  the  appreciation  of  gold,  and  rather 
refers  to  the  future.  It  seems  to  me  that,  sup- 
posing there  is  a  great  fall  in  prices  which  would 
be  expressed  by  the  appreciation  of  gold  in  the  gold- 
using  countries,  then  so  far  less  token  money  will  be 
required.  You  do  not  require  so  much  money  to 
circulate  commodities  when  prices  are  low  as  when 
prices  are  high,  so  that  in  this  case  there  would  so 
far  be  a  diminution  in  the  demand  for  silver  for  token 
coinage.  If  all  prices  fell,  we  will  suppose  a  half, 
then  I  would  imagine  that  less  token  money  would 
be  required.  I  do  not  know  that  the  change  would 
be  exactly  proportional,  but  less  token  money  would 
be  required  to  circulate  commodities  just  as  less 
standard  money  would  be  required. 

Dd 


Mr.  J.  S. 

NtclulaoH. 

29  April  1A87. 
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ROYAL  COSIMISSION  ON  GOLD   AKD  SILVER: 


Jfr.  J.  s.         3)08.  Might  you  not  want  more  of  your  token 
Ifichoison.      money,  because  there  would  be  a  greater  demand  for 
—  smaller  sums.     Supposing  you  had  no  half-sovereign 

2»  April  1887.  coinage  at  all,  but  only  a  sovereign  coinage,  and  then 
—^——  your  sovereign  became  appreciated,  and  prices  fell, 
would  not  there  very  likely  be  a  greater  demand  for 
token  money,  because  there  would  be  more  trans- 
actions in  which  you  would  want  the  smaller  coin  ? — 
Yes.  I  did  not  consider  it  in  that  light,  I  simply 
considered  the  question  from  a  kind  of  necessary  pro- 
portion between  prices  and  the  quantity  of  money, 
and,  I  confess,  I  assumed  this  without  thinking  of 
the  point  you  mention. 

3909.  (3tr.  Courtney.)  Suppose  it  were  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  farthings  in  purchasing  commo- 
dities ;  we  do  without  farthings  now,  but  we  should 
be  compelled  to  have  farthings  coined  ? — Yes. 

3910*  {Chairman.)  Then  another  aspect  of  it 
is  that  you  might  have  lower  prices  and  a  largely 
increased  number  of  transactions  ? — Yes,  of  course, 
that  would  be  possible. 

3911.  Then  we  should  require  more  token  money, 
and  not  less,  should  we  not  ? — Yes,  so  far,  but  then  I 
do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  connexion  between 
the  fall  in  prices  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  transactions. 

3912.  No,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  necessarily  you 
would  have  an  increase  in  the  number  of  transactions 
because  you  had  lower  prices,  I  am  only  suggesting 
that  one  must  not  assume  the  contrary  as  matter  of 
fact  ? — No,  not  as  mutter  of  fact.  I  am  only  assuming 
that  the  effect  of  this  particular  cause  would  be  that 
less  silver  money  would  be  required  if  prices  fell. 
Of  course,  at  the  same  lime,  the  number  of  transactions 
might  increase.  In  this  way  the  cause  mentioned 
might  be  entirely  neutralized,  even  though  it  operated 
in  the  wav  I  thought. 

3913.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Have  you  at  all  verified, 
or  attempted  to  verify,  that  supposition  by  reference 
to  the  actual  quantity  of  silver  coined  in  European 
countries  and  the  United  States  ? — No.  I  do  not  see 
how  verification  would  be  possible,  because  there  are 
so  many  other  causes  which  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  that  one  could  not  get  direct  evidence  ; 
for  instance,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  trans- 
actions just  mentioned. 

3914.  The  coinage  is  always  a  very  uncertain 
thing,  is  it  not,  because  coin  may  be  remelted,  so  it  is 
an  uncertain  statistic  ? — Yes. 

3915.  But  so  far  as  that  goes,  according  to  Dr. 
Soetbeer's  tables,  it  would  appear  that  the  quantity  of 
silver  coined  in  those  countries  from  the  years  1876 
to  1880  was  very  considerably  larger  than  it  had  been 
in  any  previous  years  ? — Yes  ;  I  remember  seeing 
that ;  but  I  think  the  recoinage  is  not  accounted  for. 

3916.  Well  it  would  appear  that,  to  take  the  time 
just  before  the  Grerman  demonetization  from  1866  to 
1870,  the  coinage  of  silver  was  1,172,180  marks  ;  in 
the  next  period  1871  to  1875  it  was  1,387,908  marks; 
in  the  next  period  1876  to  1880,  1,738,499  marks; 
and  in  1881  to  1885  it  fell  off  to  1,120,312  marks ; 
but  the  proportion  of  silver  to  gold  continued  much 
about  the  same  all  through  those  periods  ? — Yes. 

3917.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Was  there  not  in  those  years 
a  large  substitution  of  small  silver  coin  for  other 
forms  of  currency  i — Yes,  and  I  think  the  figures  are 
vitiated,  from  the  fact  that  no  account  is  taken  of 
re-coinage. 

3918.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  whole  does  not  show 
a  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  silver  coined  for  token 
coinage  ? — ^No  ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  has  beeu 
in  Oermany,  I  believe,  an  increase  in  trade,  and  that 
of  itself  would  require  more  token  money,  and  more 
money  of  all  kinds. 

3919.  {The  Chairman.)  Do  you  know  whether  there 
was  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  token  money 
in  this  countiy  as  between  say,  the  time  prior  to  1873 
and  the  time  subsequent  to  1873  ? — No ;  I  do  not 
know  as  matter  of  fact. 

3920.  Your  view  is  that  countries  where  silver  is 
standard  money  cannot  obtain  it  except  in  payment 


for  commodities.  But  the  prices  of  their  commoditibs 
are  falling  in  the  western  markets,  and  thus  silver  is 
not  absorbed  in  such  large  quantities ;  does  that  result 
from  the  depreciation  of  silver  ? — Yes.  The  question 
is  sometimes  put,  how  is  it  that  since  silver  is  depre- 
ciated it  does  not  flow  in  large  quantities  to  the  B)ast  ? 
Well,  I  should  say,  that  the  effect  of  the  depreciation 
lowers  the  prices  of  the  Eastern  produce,  and  there* 
fore,  so  far  less  silver  is  due  to  settle  the  balance  of 
trade. 

3921.  And  the  price  of  the  commodities  expoi-ted 
from  silver-nsing  countries  is  also  falling  ? — ^Thus,  so 
far  as  that  cause  is  concerned,  less  is  due.  Of  course 
I  am  taking  the  question  analytically,  and  taking  one 
cause  at  a  time,  if  the  exports  from  silver-using 
countries  have  ftdlen  in  price,  then  so  far  there  is  a 
less  balance  due.  If  prices  had  remained  as  before, 
then  the  exports  would  have  increased  in  value,  and 
very  much  more  silver  must  have  been  sent. 

3922.  {Mr.  Birch.)  If  the  volume  of  commodities 
was  greater,  the  price  being  the  same,  tbey  would 
draw  more  silver,  of  course  ? — It  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  prices  fall. 

3923.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  fired  rule?— No. 

3924.  {The  Chairman.)  One  of  the  points  that  you 
make  is,  that  the  fall  does  stimulate  the  exports  very 
largely? — Yes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  balance 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  silver  sent 
so  far  as  this  cause  is  csoncemed.  That  would  show 
that  the  exports  increased  in  volume  more  than 
they  fell  in  price ;  but  still  this  fall  in  prices  is  one 
cause,  it  seems  to  me,  which  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  explaining  how  it  is  that  silver  has 
not  gone  at  once  in  large  quantities  to  the  East. 

3925.  At  all  events  your  point  would  be  that 
although  it  stimulated  the  exports,  yet  the  full  effect 
of  that  was  not  felt  in  attracting  silver  because  the 
exports  sold  at  a  lower  price  ? — Yes. 

3926.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  They  sold  at  a  lower  price 
measured  in  what  ? — Measured  in  silver.  That  is  to 
say,  they  obtained  less  silver  than  they  would  have 
done  but  for  the  fall  in  gold  prices. 

3927.  Taking  a  concrete  illustration,  that  the 
export  is  brought  from  India  to  England,  are  you 
saying  that  the  prices  are  lowered  ii^  the  English 
market  ? — If  prices  on  this  side  remain  steady,  then 
very  much  more  silver,  silver  being  depreciated,  would 
be  obtained  than  is  the  case  at  present ;  but  this 
depreciation  of  silver  lowers  the  gold  prices  of  these 
commodities  on  this  side. 

3928.  Well,  if  they  are  lowered  in  this  market  in 
gold,  and  silver  is  lowered  in  this  market  in  gold,  it 
might  possibly  happen  that  silver  and  the  commodities 
themselves  may  remain  in  the  same  ratio  ? — Yes  ; 
that  might  happen  certainly. 

3929.  Then  would  your  reason  against  the  export 
of  silver  to  the  East  still  hold  ? — Simply  taking  the 
effect  of  one  cause  so  much  silver  is  not  sent  as  would 
be  the  case  were  it  not  for  the  depreciation,  if  the 
volume  of  trade  increased  in  the  same  manner. 

3930.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  But  if  silver  were  depre- 
ciated as  regards  commodities,  you  would  require  more 
of  it  in  payment  of  the  commodities  in  the  East, 
would  you  not  ? — ^Yes ;  that  is,  if  silver  prices  in  the 
East  bad  risen,  but  I  was  assuming  they  remained 
steady. 

3931.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  mean  that  if  gold 
prices  had  remained  as  high  as  they  were,  and  silver 
had  depreciated,  then  a  larger  amount  of  silver  would 
have  been  needed  ? — Yes ;  that  is  the  point. 

3932.  {Mr.  Birch.)  That  is  provided  always  the 
same  quantity  of  commodities  had  come  ? — Yes.  I 
thought  that  was  the  assumption  made  by  Mr.  Bagehot 
and  others.  They  supposed  that  prices  on  this  side 
would  remain  the  same,  and  in  consequence  large 
quantities  of  silver  would  be  due.  But  prices  do  not 
remain  the  same  owing  to  the  prior  depreciation  of 
silver. 

3933.  ( The  Chairman.)  When  did  the  last  of  the 
causes  to  which  you  attribute  the  change  in  the  value 
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of  silver  relatively  to  gold  take  place ;  the  demoneti- 
zation l^  Germaoir  was  in  1873,  the  French  ceasing 
to  mint  was  shortly  after  that?— The  suspension  of 
the  coinago  by  the  Latin  Union  took  place  very 
shortly  after  the  German  demonetization. 

3934.  Would  yon  not  expect  the  effect  of  the 
changes  from  these  causes  to  be  developed  to  its  full 
extent  at  once  or  in  a  limited  time,  and  afterwards 
that  matters  would  settle  down  to  a  condition  of 
equilibrium  ? — You  mean  that  silver  shpuld  have 
fallen  at  once  20  per  cent.,  and  then  remained  steady. 
"Well  I  should  say  because  silver  no  longer  being 
used  as  standard  money,  at  least  not  being  freely 
minted  as  standard  money  on  this,  side  then  there  is 
not  the  same  demand  for  it,  and  a  very  small  addition 
to  the  supply  being  thrown  on  the  market  as  a  com- 
modity, that  operates  upon  the  price.  At  this  stage 
the  supply  does  come  in,  only  it  comes  in  under 
different  conditions. 

3935.  Therefore,  the  subsequent  changes  and  fluctua- 
tions yon  would  attribute  to  the  changes  in  the 
snpply  ? — Very  largely  to  changes  in  supply,  but  of 
conrse  also  you  might  get  the  operation  of  any  sudden 
change  in  demand.  I  believe  recently  there  was  some 
oscillation  upwards  in  the  price  of  silver  owing,  it 
was  explained  in  "  The  Times,"  to  some  demand  on 
the  part  of  France  for  Tonquin. 

3936.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Then  you  think  that  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  the  price  of  silver  for  the  time 
being  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  balance  of 
indebtedness  between  the  East  and  the  West? — If 
there  is  a  demand  for  silver,  then  it  will  depend  & 
great  deal  npon  that.  It  also  will  depend  a  great  deal 
upon  the  snpply.  The  changes  in  snpply  would 
operate  considerably  now  owing  to  the  change  in  the 
demand  being  a  change,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in 
kind,  that  is.  the  silver  cannot  be  minted  freely,  so 
that  practicaUy  it  all  of  it  becomes  a  commodity  in 
the  Western  markets. 

3937.  (Mr.  Frematttle.)  But  then  to  what  would  you 
attribute  the  fact  that  since  1878,  when  the  Bland  Bill 
was  passed,  notwithstanding  that  5,000,000/.  sterling 
have  been  coined  ever  since  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment, there  has  been  still  a  great  and  continnous  fall  ? 
— I  should  say  it  must  be  largely  due  to  the  increase 
in  supply  relatively  to  the  total  demand. 

3938.  ( The  Chairman.)  That  change,  the  mintage 
of  5,000,000/.  a  year,  you  would  have  expected  to 
make,  wonld  you  not,  other  things  being  equal,  a 
change  in  the  price,  a  tendency  upwards? — And  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  did,  so  far  at  any  rate,  prevent 
silver  from  falling  so  much  as  otherwise  it  would  have 
done.'  I  imagine  that  if  the  Bland  Act  were  sus- 
pended to-morrow,  there  wonld  be  a  considerable 
further  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  ahd  so,  I  presume 
the  passing  of  the  Bland  Act  checked  that  fall. 

3939.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  know  whether  at 
the  time  the  Americans  began  to  coin  silver  largely, 
there  was  a  considerable  cessation  in  the  coinage  of 
silver-  in  Europe,  which  may  to  some  extent  nave 
counterbalanced  the  coinage  under  the  Bland  Act? 
— Tes,  I  should  think  that  was  the  case,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  cannot  refer  to  the  facts,  and  it  seems  to 
me  the  facts  are  difficult  to  follow  owing  to  the 
question  of  re-coinage. 

3940.  (The  Chairman.)  If  I  remember  the  figures 
that  were  given,  there  was  a  considerable  fall  which 
went  steadily  on  after  the  Bland  Act  was  in  operation  ? 
— I  should  only  say,  that  taking  one  cause  at  a  time, 
that  Act  must  so  far  have  prevented  the  fall  from 
being  so  great  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  It 
caused  the  absorption  of  a  certain  amount  of  the 
sQver.  If  that  silver  had  been  thrown  on  the  market 
it  must  have  lowered  the  price.  But  of  course  it 
might  have  been  counteracted  by  other  causes. 

3941.  What  rather  struck  me,  looking  at  the  figures, 
was,  one  saw  a  progression  downwards  in  the  price  of 
silver,  and  hardly  saw  any  snflBcient  change  in  the 
supply  to  account  for  it,  c<»sidering  that  the  Bland 
Act  came  into  operation? — Well  I  should  only  say 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Bland  Act  the  faU  must 


have  been  greater ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have 
been  otherwise,  but  at  the  same  time  the  price  of 
silver  would  depend  upon  so  many  causes  and  so  many 
changes  in  the  demand  of  various  kinds,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  might  more  than  have  neutra- 
lized this  absorption  of  the  supply  through  the  Bland 
Act.  It  seems  to  me  always  so  very  difficult  to  argue 
from  any  single  fact  to  the  general  question. 

3942.  As  I  understand  in  your  view  this  depreciation 
of  silver  is  likely  to  remain  permanent,  so  long  as  the 
existing  monetary  arrangements  continue  ? — Yes,  1  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  rise  in  price  to  the 
former  level. 

3943.  Except  by  a  considerable  diminution  of  pro- 
duction ? — Except,  of  course,  if  there  was  a  consider- 
able diminution  of  production,  or,  of  course,  it  is 
possible  that  there  might  be  a  very  great  increase  in 
the  demand  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  if  wealth 
were  more  evenly  distributed,  and  a  large  amount  of 
silver  was  used  in  that  way. 

3944.  (Mr.  FremarUle.)  And  large  discoveries  of 
gold  would  have  the  same  effect  ? — ^I  suppose  large 
discoveries  of  gold  would  have  to  some  extent  that 
effect  also. 

3945.  (The  Chairman.)  Then  under  present  con- 
ditions you  anticipate  a  continual  downward  tendency  . 
in  the  price  of  silver,  and,  subject  to  that  downward 
tendency,  frequent  fluctuations  ? — Yes,  in  view  of  the 
apparent  increase  in  i-ecent  years  in  the  supply  of 
silver,  the  want  of  a  demand  upon  this  side  for  the 
purposes  of  coinage,  and  the  comparatively  small 
export  to  the  East  at  present,  a  further  fall  seems 
possible. 

Ml  3946.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  You  anticipate  a  further 
increase  of  supply  ? — Not  a  further  increase,  for  I 
have  no  means  or  judging,  but  the  amount  actually 
produced  at  present,  if  that  continues,  is  more  than 
can  be  absorbed  on  this  side,  I  should  suppose.  But 
I  should  certainly  expect  constant  fluctuations  in  the 
price. 

3947.  (Mr,  Birch.)  Have  you  any  particular  reason 
for  looking  forward  to  those  constant  fluctuations  ? — 
The  price  of  silver  is  determines  by  the  changes  in 
the  demand  and  supply  practically  in  the  London- 
market,  and  there  constant  changes  will  occur. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  demand  de- 
pending upon  various  elements  will  exactly  balance 
the  variations  in  supply. 

3948.  (The  Chairman.)  Before  these  monetary 
changes  were  there  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver  ? 
— Yes,  there  were  fluctuations  between  1803  and 
1874,  but  I  believe  that  these  fluctuations  were  at 
any  rate  very  small.  I  think  they  have  never  been 
more  than  2  per  cent.,  and  they  were  probably  due 
mainly  to  causes  affecting  the  exchanges  between 
different  countries. 

3949.  Apart  fiom  the  question  of  the  downward 
tendency,  do  you  think  that  the  fluctuations  are  likely  to 
be  greater  now  than  they  were  then,  that  is  to  say,  the 
slight  changes  resulting  from  changes  of  demand  or 
changes  of  the  rate  of  exchange? — I  should  think 
that  the  conditions  being  altogether  different,  we 
should  expect  much  greater  fluctuations,  and  more 
frequent  fluctuations,  because,  whilst  France  was 
bimetallic,  that  practically  steadied  the  price. 

3950.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  evil  caused  by  the  depreciation  of 
silver  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  to  separate 
the  two  questions  of  the  appreciation  of  gold  due  to 
the  fact  that  gold  does  the  work  formerly  done  by 
silver  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  question  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
silver  affecting  international  trade  particularly. 

3951.  Before  we  come  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
appreciation  of  gold,  will  you  state  what  are  your 
grounds  for  asserting  that  there  has  been  an  apprecia- 
tion of  gold  in  relation  to  commodities  ? — In  the  first 
place  the  ordinary  calculations  founded  on  the  index 
numbers  which  show  that  in  a  large  group  of  com- 
modities, at  any  rate  there  has  been  a  fall  in  prices  ; 
and  then  I  should  myself  found  a  good  deal  upon  the 
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want  of  expansion  in  the  revenue  returns  showing  that 
there  must  have  been  general  appreciation,  not  only 
as  regards  these  commodities  on  which  index  numbers 
are  founded,  but  as  regards  commodities  generally, 

3952.  With  regard  to  the  commodities  which  have 
been  dealt  with  by  index  numbers,  there  have  been 
several  different  ijronps  formed,  have  there  not  ? — Yes. 

3953.  The  "  Economist "  group,  I  think,  consisted  of 
22  articles,  and  the  Hamburg  group  of  something  over 
100?— Te?. 

3954.  You  do  not  find,  whichever  group  you  take, 
anything  lik<«  an  universal  fall  of  prices  in  all  the 
numbers  of  the  group  ? — No,  not  in  the  same  degree. 

3955.  Not  only  in  degree,  but  you  find  some  of  the 
group  rising  during  the  time  others  have  fallen  ? 
—  I  should  think  it  is  quite  possible.  I  do  not 
remember  at  this  moment  if  any  commodity  has 
actually  risen  during  that  period,  but  T  should  think 
it  would  be  quite  possible. 

3956.  It  is  possible  entirely  to  alter  the  results 
anived  at,  is  it  not,  by  leaving  out  one  or  two  of  the 
elements  of  the  group,  I  mean  as  to  the  results  at 
particular  dates  ? — I  should  think  in  those  particular 
cases,  comparing  the  prices  between  1874  and  the 
present  time,  that  you  would  not  change  the  result 
very  much  by  leaving  out  one  or  two  of  the  items. 

3957.  In  the  two  or  three  years  immediately  pro- 
ceeding 1873,  was  there  not  a  very  great  rise  m  the 
price  of  pnrticubr  commodities  that  are  lai^ly  dealt 
io  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

3958.  But  you  would  not  attribute  that  great  rise 
of  price  which  took  place  in  the  few  years  preceding 
1873  to  any  monetary  change,  there  had  been^  no 
more  gold  discovered  ? — No  great  quantity,  and  no 
important  metallic  mouetary  change. 

3959.  It  would  be  attributable,  would  it  not,  to  the 
great  demand  that  there  was  owing  to  speculation 
and  the  number  of  enterprises  that  were  started  ? — 
I  suppose  the  great  rise  m  coal  and  iron  would  be 
largely  due  to  that,  but  I  should  also  imagine  that 
the  expansion  of  prices  was  largely  due  to  the  after 
results  of  the  Franco-^rmun  war,  leading  to  a  gi-eater 
demand  for  commodities  from  this  country  to  replace 
the  capital  destroyed  or  disorganized  in  France  and 
Germany. 

3960.  Would  you  not  have  expected,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  monetary  changes  of  1873,  that  if 
speculation  had  exhausted  itself,  and  people  had  come 
to  be  less  willing  to  lend  their  money  to  specula- 
tive enterprise,  and  if  other  countries  had  supplied 
themselves  freely  enough,  prices  would  have  fallen 
quite  independently  of  any  monetary  change  ? — Yes, 
I  should  fully  expect  that,  because  that  seems  to 
me  to  follow  on  the  analogy  of  all  the  periods  of 
expansion  tliat  have  taken  place  over  more  than  a 
century.  You  get  nearly  every  10  years  a  great 
expansion  followed  by  a  necessary  reaction,  the  gk' 
pansion  being  due  largely  to  the  inflation  of  credit. 
But  then  I  should  have  expected  also,  had  it  not  been 
for  this  monetary  disturbance,  that  a  recovery  would 
have  taken  place,  such  as  appeared  to  begin  in  the 
autumn  of  1879  and  beginning  of  1880. 

3961.  Would  not  that  to  some  extent  depend  upon 
whether  credit  had  revived,  and  people  were  willing 
to  trust,  for  example,  foreign  States  whom  they  had 
tru8te;l  before,  but  were  not  quite  so  ready  to  trust 
uow  with  their  money  ? — ^But  the  history  of  at  least 
100  years  seems  to  show  that  you  would  get  such 
a  revival  of  credit  in  a  much  less  time  than  has 
taken  place  since  1874. 

3962-3.  But  what  I  would  call  your  attention  to  is 
this,  which,  I  think,  may  bo  worth  attention  :  In  the 
previous  crises,  you  liave  had  financial  difficulties, 
which  have  led  to  the  failures  of  banks,  and  so  on, 
through  overtrading,  and  it  has  taken  some  time 
before  confidence  has  l>een  revived,  but  was  not  a 
feature  of  the  break  up  of  confidence  about  that  time, 
that  it  arose  not  from  banks  felling,  or  great  financial 
or  mercantile  difficulties,  but  from  people  ceasing  to 
trust  foreign  states  that  previously  had  executed  great 
works  by  means  of  the  money  which  they  derived  from 


this  country  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  was  an  important 
element ;  but  in  other  crises  also  an  important  feature 
was  the  advance  to  foreign  slates  of  loans  for  different 
purposes.  Such  was  the  case  in  1825  and  in  nearly 
every  crisis  since  foreign  influences  have  been  felt. 

3964.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  And  is  not  this  feature 
peculiar  to  the  last  crisis ;  take  the  article  of  coal  to 
which  you  have  alluded,  would  not  the  result  of  the 
enormous  price  of  coal  cause  an  immense  deal  of 
capital  to  be  expended  in  the  development  of  coal 
mines  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

3965.  And  is  it  not  the  result  tliat  coal  is  only 
recovering  its  previous  position,  and  the  coal  miners 
have  been  since  permanently  injured,  and  that  they 
have  not  yet  recovered — the  demand  has  not  yet 
reached  the  supply  ? — I  should  think  that  is  probably 
true  as  regards  coal. 

3966.  Iron  depends  upon  coal  hirgely  ? — Yes. 
3907.  And  that  would  follow,  probably,  the  same 

rule  ? — Yes. 

3968.  Again,  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  great  boom 
in  shipping  during  that  period,  has  caused  an  immense 
over  supply  of  shipping,  and  the  demand  in  that  case 
has  not  yet  reached  the  supply  ? — ^There  is  certainly 
a  great  increase  in  shipping,  but  I  am  not  able  to  eay 
at  present  whether  tlie  supply  is  greater  than  the 
effective  demand. 

3969.  ( Chairman.)  With  regard  to  iron,  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  aware  that  an  enormous 
number  of  new  furnaces  were  erected,  and  there  was 
an  immense  amount  of  extra  production  at  that  time  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  qmt«  pr-pared  to  admit,  that  if  you  take  a 
number  of  very  important  commodities,  you,  no  doubt, 
may  explain  the  fact  of  the  fall  in  prices  by  purely 
relative  cause?  affecting  those  particular  commodities, 
but  then  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  fall  pervades  the 
total  mass  of  the  commodities,  you  cannot  arrive  at  the 
causes  simply  by  examining  the  relative  •^>nibiaation 
of  the  demand  and  supply  of  a  few  particular  cuui- 
modities. 

3970.  But  take  the  case  of  the  ^reat  increase  of 
carrying  facilities  which  was  brought  about  by  that 
speculative  period,  in  the  making  of  the  large  addition 
to  the  railway  system  in  foreign  countries ;  would  not 
that  of  itself  tend  to  some  extent  to  brinj;  into  the 
market  a  great  increase  of  commodities  which  would 
tend  to  reduce  prices.  If  you  had  a  very  rapid 
increase  of  carrying  facilities,  would  not  that  tend  to 
flood  the  market  with  commodities  which  would  be 
likely,  if  in  excess  of  the  demand,  to  diminish  the 
value  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  would  operate  in  that 
direction,  but  I  should  think  it  was  not  a  sufficiently 
general  cause  to  account  for  the  universal  fall  ia 
prices. 

3971.  But  has  there  been  an  universal  fall  in 
prices  ?  That  is  what  at  present,  I  think,  we  have  no 
evidence  of.  Some  prices  have  fallen  very  much 
indeed,  and  if  you  take  a  number  of  articles  and 
look  at  the  total  result,  setting  rises  against  &lls,  yoa 
will  get  a  large  fall;  but  then,  would  it  not  be  per- 
fectly possible  to  find  an  efficient  cause  for  each  one 
of  those  fallings  iu  price,  without  any  general  cause 
affecting  the  whole  ?  You  do  not  suggest  that  there 
is  to  be  traced  anything  like  an  universal  fall  of  prices 
of  all  commodities  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  that  there 
was  a  general  fall  in  prices  of  all  commodities.  Of 
course,  the  Ml  is  not  uniform. 

3972.  But  that  is  exactly  the  point  that  I  want 
you  to  throw  further  light  upon.  Might  it  not  be 
true  that  there  is  a  nil  upon  the  whole,  and 
that  fall  upon  the  whole  only  results  from 
setting  falls  against  rises  and  airiving  at  the  total 
result,  and  yet  that  there  is  an  efficient  cause  for  each 
fall  apart  altogether  from  any  general  depreciation  ? — 
But  every  particular  price  depaids  partly  on  general 
and  partly  on  relative  causes.  You  see  that  best  with 
inconvertible  paper.  Some  prices  might  fall  for  special 
reasons,  in  spite  of  a  general  rise  through  depreciation. 
Besides,  I  should  ai^e  that  if  the  fall  were  due 
simply  to  these  relative  causes  of  themselves,  a  re- 
action must  have  set  in  long  before  this. 
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3973.  Take  coal  for  example.  Are  you  aware  that 
a  year  or  two  prior  to  1873,  an  immense  number  of 
new  collieries  were  started  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

3974.  And  are  yon  aware  that  they  came  into 
operation  after  the  depression  had  begun,  and  the 
demand  had  diminished  ? — Yes,  I  should  imagine  that 
vrna  the  case. 

3975.  Would  not  that  be  likely  for  a  considerable 
time  to  cause  low  prices  in  that  particular  article  if 
that  had  taken  place  on  a  Urge  scale  throughout  the 
country  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so.  I  should  be  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  as  regards  that  particular 
article.  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  regards  many  com- 
modities that  might  be  the  case.  But  still  I  cannot 
understand  how  this  fall  in  prices  can  be  due  purely 
to  relative  changes  in  supply  and  demand. 

3976.  Of  course  yon  would  agree  that  a  great 
increase  of  carrying  facilities  would  tend  to  bring  into 
this  market  large  quantities  of  commodities  which 
would  not  otherwise  come  if  freights  were  very  low, 
for  example,  and  you  had  a  very  large  number  of 
vessels  seeking  employment  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  would 
if  freights  kept  low. 

3977.  Then,  taking  the  other  result,  which  you 
suggest  from  the  depreciation  of  silver,  namely,  the  sti- 
mulation  of  export,  we  will  suppose,  of  com  from  India. 
Would  not  that,  quite  apart  from  any  general  apprecia- 
tion of  gold  in  relation  to  commodities,  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  bring  down  the  price  of  com  ? — Yes,  quite 
80.  I  think  that  in  some  cases  the  fall  in  prices  is  due 
directly  to  the  depreciation  of  silver.  I  should  like  to 
add  that  I  do  not  rely  only  on  the  index  numbers, 
but  I  was  partly  confirmed  in  the  view  that  there  had 
been  a  general  fall  in  prices  by  applying  the  method 
that  I  have  used  in  the  paper  published  in  the 
"Statistical  Society's  Journal,"  March  1887.  This 
depends  in  its  practical  application  upon  the  revenue 
returns,  or  ratlier  the  gross  assessments  for  the  income 
tax  returns,  where  you  have  no  expansion  on  the 
whole  ;  and  I  should  say  that  the  want  of  expansion 
could  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  of  a  general  fall. 

3978.  But  yon  have  had  a  great  expansion,  if  you 
take  the  present  time  as  compared  with  twenty  years 
ago  ? — Yes,  but  not  taking  into  account  the  incrrease  in 
population  and  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade.  So 
far  as  I  could  get  evidence,  the  increase  docs  not  seem 
so  great  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  but  for  a  change  in 
the  level  of  prices. 

3979.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  In  what  way  do  you 
think  a  change  in  the  volume  of  gold  for  currency 
affects  the  prices  ?  Supposing  that  to-day  a  bargain  is 
being  made  for  any  commodity  you  please.  The  buyer 
and  the  seller  will  con.sider  probably  what  price  it  closed 
at  yesterday,  and  they  would  anticipate  with  regard  to 
future  supply  and  future  demand,  whether  trade  is 
likely  to  be  brisk,  and  so  on.  All  these  considerations 
will  enter  in,  and  then  they  will  fix  the  price  to-day. 
The  same  operation  will  go  on  to-morrow,  and  also 
day  by  day,  say,  for  a  couple  of  years.  Supposing 
that  during  that  time  there  has  been  a  change  in 
the  volume  of  gold;  say,  a  decrease.  Where  does 
that  touch  any  of  the  transactions  ?  It  is  not  a  point 
which  would  be  considered  in  any  of  these  daily 
bargains  which  I  have  suggested  ;  and  how,  if  nobody 
considered  the  question  of  the  volume  of  the  currency, 
does  it  touch  the  price? — I  think  it  may  operate  in 
one  or  two  ways ;  in  a  country  with  highly-developed 
credit  institutions,  the  contraction  of  the  gold  supply 
might  operate  on  the  reserves  of  bnnks  ;  the  conse- 
quence being  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount,  and  then 
it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  same  advances  of 
capital,  and  there  would  be  in  that  way  a  fall  in  price 
such  as  is  constantly  exemplified.  That  is  one  way ; 
but  then  there  does  not  seem,  so  far  as  I  can  gather, 
to  be  any  evidence  that  there  has  been  such  a  drain 
on  the  reserves  in  this  country. 

3980.  Is  not  the  evidence  exactly  the  other  way — 
that  money  has  been  so  cheap  during  all  this  time  ? — 
Yes,  and  not  only  as  regards  this  country,  I  believe,  but 
as  regards  the  other  National  Banks,  there  has  been 
apparently  great  abundance  of  gold,  so  that  it  cannot. 


it  seems  to  me,  have  operated  in  that  way.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  with  faUing  prices 
there  will  be  a  lessened  demand  for  advances,  and  also 
that  even  low  rates  are  more  onerous.  But  then 
there  is  another  way  in  which  the  quantity  of  gold 
can  operate,  and  that  is,  because  in  some  places  it  seems 
to  me  the  currency  b  directly  connected  with  the 
level  of  prices.  In  countries  where  there  is  very 
little  credit,  there  the  level  of  prices  depends  really 
upon  the  actual  quantity  of  money  in  circulation.  If 
this  depression  set  in  to  a  large  extent  in  these 
undeveloped  countries  (and  that  seems  to  be  the  view 
taken  by  Mr.  GifFen,  in  his  essay  on  the  depression), 
it  is  just  in  those  very  countries  where  there  is  very 
little  credit  and  where  the  contraction  of  gold  would 
make  itself  felt  directly.  I  should  have  said  also  thot 
there  is  no  sharp  line  between  developed  and  unde- 
veloped countries!.  All  the  latter  have  some  banking, 
and  their  banks  may  have  had  insufficient  funds, 
and  have  been  unwilling  to  lend.  Then  if  there  is 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  any  important  staple  commodities, 
even  in  those  undeveloped  countries,  that  fall  will  be 
reflected  to  other  markets,  so  that  we  may  get  the 
.contraction  of  gold  operating  directly  through  the 
want  of  circulating  medium,  in  some  place  or  other ; 
but  it  does  not  matter  really  where  it  operates,  owing 
to  the  great  inter-connexion  of  markets  in  modern 
times. 

3981.  But  that  would  not  depend  upon  any  appre- 
ciation of  gold  here,  it  would  only  be  that  a  particular 
country  offered  its  commodities  at  a  lower  rate,  and 
that  brought  down  the  price  of  those  commodities  ? — 
But  then  I  should  say  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the 
value  of  gold,  taking  one  country  alone;  you  must 
take  the  value  of  gold  in  the  sense  of  e2:change  value. 
It  is  necessary  to  take  all  the  countries  which  have 
trading  connexions. 

3982.  Then,  if  yon  do  that,  does  it  matter  in  which 
country  the  gold  is,  if  you  are  to  look  at  the  total 
quantity  of  gold  in  relation  to  the  total  quantity  of 
commodities  in  trade  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  does. 

3983.  It  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  matter  whether  Germany  had  this  additional 
quantity  of  gold  or  not,  if  the  same  quantity  of  gold 
has  found  its  way  into  the  currency  somewhere? — 
But  you  require  a  certain  amount  of  gold  as  reserve, 
and  you  require  a  certain  amount  of  gold  as  currency 
and  supposing  that  for  the  currency,  which  was 
formerly  silver,  you  substitute  gold,  then  you  must 
take  that  gold  from  some  other  place,  so  that  you  then 
have  less  gold  altogether  for  currency  compared  with 
the  commodities. 

3984.  Yes,  but  if  these  undeveloped  countries  were 
silver-using  countries,  no  such  eflect  would  be  produced, 
because  they  would  have  all  this  silver  set  free  ? — If  they 
were  all  of  them  silver-using  countries,  then  it  would 
not  have  that  effect ;  but  I  should  say  that  there  are 
different  undeveloped  countries  which  use  gold^-our 
colonies,  for  instance — and  there  are  always  certain 
parts  of  other  countries  which  must  be  considered  as 
undeveloped,  also  where  you  require  gold. 

3985.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  may  say  that  as  regards 
the  gold  in  the  reserve  in  the  highly  civilised  conn- 
tries,  there  is  as  much  of  it  as  there  ever  was,  if  not 
more  ? — I  believe  so. 

3986.  And  that  the  guardians  of  that  gold  have  no 
greater  difficulty — rather  less  difficulty — in  maintaining 
and  replenishing  their  reserve  ? — I  believe  that  is  the 
case  with  the  present  demands  of  trade,  and  the 
present  state  of  prices. 

3987.  It  is  a  thing  we  have  been  always  taught  to 
believe,  that  gold  will  flow  from  the  countries  where 
it  is  less  wanted  to  the  countries  where  it  is  more 
wanted,  and  if  there  is  a  deficiency  of  gold  in  those 
undeveloped  countries,  would  not  that  tell  upon  the 
reserves  of  the  civilised  countries  ? — ^I  do  not  see  how 
these  undeveloped  countries  are  to  draw  upon  the 
reserves  of  the  banks  of  this  country. 

3988.  Take  Australia,  which  is  one  of  the  few 
undeveloped  countries  that  uses  gold ;  if  there  was 
really  a  deficiency  of  gold  in  Australia,  would  not  the 
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fl^T\^:  ^'      effect  bo  either  to  stop  the  transport  of  gold  from 

Rieholson,      Australia  to  this  country,  or  to  draw  gold  from  the 

29  April  1887.  ^>i^  >"  ^^^i^  country  to  Australia  ? — It  depends  on 

'  the  way  in  which  the  deficiency  was  felt  in  Australia. 

I  suppose  if  there  was  a  deficiency  felt  by  the 
Australian  banks  which  resulted  in  a  very  high  rate 
of  discount  in  the  Australian  banks,  that  would  tend 
to  draw  gold  from  this  country. 

3989.  Or  if  the  price  of  wool  was  to  fall  very  much 
in  Australia  ? — I  do  not  see  how  that  would  attract 
gold  from  this  country. 

8990.  Or  a  general  fall  in  prices? — I  do  not  »ee 
how  that  would  necessarily  attract  gold  from  this 
country. 

8991.  (Mr.  Ffemantle.)  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  year  or  two  ago,  there  was  a  balance  of  export 
of  gold  in  the  year  to  Australia  ? — Yes,  I  had  that  in 
my  mind  when  I  spoke  about  the  rate  of  interest. 

3992.  (Sir  T.  Ibrrer.)  When  I  say  a  fall  of  prices, 
I  take  it  upon  your  hypothesis  that  prices  are  con- 
nected with  gold.  If,  upon  your  hypothesis,  prices 
fall  in  Australia  would  not  the  result  be  a  large 
purchase  of  Australian  goods,  and  an  export  of  gold, 
from  this  country  to  Australia  ? — Well,  if  there  was 
a  large  purchase  of  Australian  goods,  the  point  would 
come  in  there  again  that  I  mentioned  before,  if  the 
price  had  fallen  in  Australia,  so  far,  less  would  be 
due.  It  is  possible  then,  that  our  exports  might  stili 
balance  the  exports  from  Australia,  and  that  no  gold 
might  be  due  on  that  account.  Of  course,  I  admit  the 
general  theory  that  a  relative  fall  of  prices  in  any 
country  stimulates  exports,  and  thus  tends  to  turn  the 
balance  of  trade  in  its  favour. 

3993.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  that  the  view  you 
have  suggested  be  the  correct  one,  that  in  these 
undeveloped  countries,  there  being  a  scarcity  of  gold, 
prices  fall,  and  so  things  sell  at  a  lower  price,  would 
not  the  extent  to  which  that  affected  prices  generally 
depend  upon  two  things,  first  of  all,  what  the  com- 
modities were  in  which  those  countries  dealt,  and  next 
the  volume  of  commodities  in  which  they  dealt,  as 
compared  with  the  general  volume  of  those  com- 
modities ? — ^Yes,  I  suppose  that  must  be  so.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  effect. 

3994.  But  taking  Australia  as  an  instance,  what 
are  the  commodities  in  which  you  would  suggest  that 
that  effect  would  be  produced  ? — I  suppose  the  most 
important  Australian  export  is  wool ;  well  then,  I 
should  imagine  that  the  relative  deficiences  of  gold  in 
Austxalia,  compared  with  the  amount  that  there  was 
l)efore,  might  lead  to  there  being  less  circulating 
medium  in  the  country,  and,  consequently,  less  wages 
paid  to  the  shepherd,  and  so  on,  and  ultimately  a  fall 
ill  the  price  of  sheep. 

3995.  Of  course  the  wool  produced  in  Anstralia  is 
much  more  than  would  be  used  for  any  Australian 
purpose.  Supposing  there  was  a  very  largely  in- 
creased production  of  wool,  would  not  that  equally 
account  for  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  ? — Yes,  I 
should  think  so,  certtunly.  But  I  only  take  that  as  an 
example.  I  should  say  tiiat  to  illustrate  from  the  con- 
verse case,  if  we  look  into  the  effects  of  the  great  gold 
discoveries  in  Australia,  we  know  at  the  time  they 
were  made  there  was  an  enormous  rise  in  all  prices  in 
Australia  in  1850. 

3996.  Yes,  but  might  not  one  give  a  very 
good  expli)nation  of  that  without  supposing  that  it 
depended  on  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency, for  instance  that  it  arose  from  the  number  of 
people  who  went  out  there,  the  activity  produced 
in  shipping,  and  building  railways,  and  so  on.  All 
that  one  can  quite  understand  independently  of  any 
change  produced  in  the  volume  of  the  currency? — 
But  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  this  high  level  of  prices,  unless  you  had 
currency  to  circulate  the  commodities.  If  you  had 
attempted  to  circulate  the  commodities  on  any  credit 
system,  that  would  have  produced  a  strain  on  the 
banks,  and  one  did  occur,  producing  a  great  financial 
crisis  in  Australia.    It  really  was  necessary  to  have 


a  large  quantity  of  gold  coined  in  order  to  support 
that  high  level  of  prices. 

3997.  But  still,  supposing  some  effect  were  pro- 
duced in  that  way,  you  would  not  suggest,  would 
you,  that  the  change  in  prices  bore  a  percentage  pro- 
portion to  the  percentage  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  currency  as  compared  with  commodities  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  we  can  get  an  exact  proportion, 
but  I  express  it  rather  by  saying  that  the  general  level 
of  prices  is  a  function  of  the  volume  of  gold,  though  I 
cannot  say  what  precise  function  it  would  be. 

3998.  The  more  extended  and  perfect  the  system 
of  credit,  the  less  its  effect  would  be  ? — I  should  not 
like  to  answer  that  question  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment ;  it  seems  to  me  so  very  complicated  the  way 
in  which  the  gold  affects  prices,  when  you  take  into 
account  a  highly  organised  system  of  credit.  For 
instance,  supposing  the  amount  of  gold  which  was 
generally  deposited  with  the  great  national  banks  were 
doubled,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  possibly  make 
wholesale  prices  rise  only  very  little,  or  it  might  in 
certain  conceivable  cases  make  them  rise  greatly,  but 
we  could  not  say  at  once  what  the  effect  would  be. 

.  In  the  converse  case  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  drain  of 
gold  might  affect  prices  more  than  proportionately. 

3999.  But  supposing  that  the  transactions  were 
carried  out  by  an  actual  exchange  of  gold  for  com- 
modities, the  relation  between  the  change  in  the 
quantity  of  gold,  and  the  change  in  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, would  be  much  more  direct  and  constant, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes.  I  should  think  imder  hypo- 
thetical conditions  that  you  might  lay  down  that  it 
would  be  exactly  proportional,  the  change  in  price  to 
the  change  in  the  quantity  of  gold.  I  have  described 
the  conditions  in  my  essay  on  "  Money." 

4000.  But  when  it  is  stated  that  prices  depend  on 
the  relation  of  the  volume  of  the  currency  to  the 
volume  joi  the  commodities,  does  not  that  rather 
assume  that  all  transactions  are  carried  out  by  the 
direct  exchange  of  the  commodities  for  the  currency  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so,  because  you  have  to  consider  also 
the  amount  that  is  required  by  the  banks  as  a  reserve. 

4001.  (Mr.  Courtttet/.)  Might  I  put  a  rather 
fanciful  illustration  that  might  perhaps  bring  out  your 
view.  Suppo.<dng  the  Government  suddenly  possessed 
themselves  of  a  treasure  of  10  millions  of  sovereigns 
coming  from  nowhere,  and  could  dispense  in  con- 
sequence with  the  collection  of  the  income  tax  for  one 
year ;  and  that  an  additional  10  millions  of  sovereigns 
were  thus  thrown  on  the  market,  through  the  Govern- 
ment making  its  payments,  and  not  drawing  from  the 
taxpayers,  as  hitherto,  those  10  millions,  what  would 
you  conceive  would  be  the  effect  upon  prices  ?  —  I 
think  there  would  be  so  &r  a  rise  in  prices. 

4002.  Can  you  suggest  any  proportion  of  any  kind  ? 
— ^I  cannot  suggest  any  proportion  at  all. 

4003.  Would  the  effect  be  different  from  the 
result  produced  if  instead  of  having  that  10  millions 
of  sovereigns  so  discovered  the  Government  issued 
10  millions  of  inconvertible  notes  ? — I  should  think  if 
they  were  inconvertible  notes,  it  would  operate  in  the 
same  way.  If  they  were  convertible  notes  of  the 
same  denomination  as  those  already  in  use,  I  should 
think,  probably,  they  would  not  circulate,  because  the 
numt)er  used  is  propoitionate  simply  to  the  convenience 
of  people. 

4004.  The  hypothesis  is  that  the  Government  is 
issuing  these  notes,  which  are  undistinguishable  in 
form,  appearance,  and  declaration  from  the  ordinary 
notes,  and  are  being  taken  in  payment  of  the  demands 
of  the  Government  ? — To  carry  out  the  hypothesis  so 
long  as  they  remained  in  circulation,  and  were  prac- 
tically inconvertible  notes,  they  would  raise  the 
general  level  of  prices. 

4005.  You  would  not  say  in  what  proportion  ? — I 
would  not  say  in  what  proportion. 

4006.  (Chairman.)  Let  me  take  the  hypothesis 
Mr.  Courtney  has  put  of  the  10  millions  which  the 
people  have  to  spend  instead  of  paying  it  in  income 
tax ;  would  the  effect  upon  prices  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  people  had  so  much  more  to  spend  upon 
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the  articles  they  wanted,  and,  therefore,  there  would 
be  so  much  more  demaod  for  the  articles  ? — I  should 
think  that  is  the  form  it  would  take. 

4007.  Then  would  not  the  extent  to  which  that 
affected  prices  depend  rather  upon  the  proportion 
which  10  millions  bore  to  the  general  spending  power 
of  the  community  than  upon  the  proportion  which  10 
millions  bore  to  the  amount  of  the  currency  ? — The 
way,  speaking  generally,  in  which  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  currency  operates  upon  prices  is  by 
enabling  people  to  increase  their  demand  ;  they  offer 
niore  of  the  currency,  having  more  currency,  against 
the  commodities ;  that  is  the  form  it  takes,  the  way 
in  which  it  works. 

4008.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
advanced  countries  use  less  cash  and  loss  bullion  in 
proportion  1o  their  transactions  than  less  advanced 
countries  do  ? — I  suppose  so. 

4009.  And  that  a  country  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  its  commercial  dealings  will  use  much  less 
cash  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  its  dealings  ? — 
Yes,  in  proportion. 

4010.  Then,  on  the  one  hand,  if  cash  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  commercial  dealings,  and  causes  a  demand 
for  gold,  there  is,  on  the  other,  some  counteracting 
agency  which  makes  a  country  require  less  cash  as  it 
advances  ? — The  increase  of  credit. 

4011.  The  increase  of  what  we  ordinarily  call 
credit ;  there  is  gome  such  agency  as  that  ? — ^Yes. 

4012.  (Chairman.)  Do  we  know  what  the  relative 
strength  of  those  two  agencies  is,  or  how  far  they 
counteract  one  another  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

4013.  As  to  that  increase  of  credit,  may  it  not  be 
regarded  as  an  increase  of  the  arrangements  for 
setting  off  one  transaction  against  another,  rather  than 
an  increase  of  credit  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so.  If  I 
used  the  term  "  credit,"  I  did  so  as  including  every- 
thing tliat  improves  the  general  organization  of 
industry,  indeed,  anything  that  facilitates  exchange  of 
any  kind. 

4014.  One  object  of  a  curi'ency  may  be  the  deter- 
mining the  relative  values  of  articles,  may  it  not? 
When  you  say  that  so  many  quarters  of  wheat  are 
worth  so  many  pounds,  and  so  many  bags  of  cotton 
are  worth  so  many  pounds,  that  determines  the  relation 
which  the  cotton  and  the  wheat  bear  to  one  another  ? 
—Yes. 

4015.  And  if  you  have  a  variety  of  transactions  in 
a  variety  of  articles,  the  result  may  be  that  you  may 
settle  all  those  transactions  without  any  money 
passing  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

4016.  And  the  more  you  increase  that  system  both 
within  any  country,  and  internationally,  the  less  would 
you  require  cun'ency  in  the  transactions  of  the  world  ? 
— Certainly. 

4017.  And  would  not  that  diminish  the  effect  which 
changes  in  the  volume  of  the  currency  produce  upon 
prices  ? — So  far,  it  would  counteract  any  contraction 
that  might  occur  undoubtedly,  but  yon  would  still 
need  reserves  and  till  money  in  the  banks,  and  a  drain 
upon  the  banks  would  affect  prices. 

4018.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  word  "credit"  rather 
implies  a  belief  on  the  part  of  someone  tliat  somebody 
else  will  be  able  to  pay  at  a  future  time,  does  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  good  definition. 

4019.  Therefore,  that  hardly  includes  all  those 
forms  of  arrangement  in  which  merchants  at  pi-esent 
do  without  currency,  although  they  express  their 
agreeiuents  in  the  form  of  promises  to  pay.  When  a 
merdiant  sells  commodities,  and  obtains  a  bill  or  any- 
thing else  in  return  for  them,  what  he  gets  is  really 
something  that  is  an  equivalent  to  an  order  for  other 
commodities,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

4020.  And  you  hardly  would  call  that  credit,  at 
least,  uot  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  used  the  word 
just  now? — It  involves  an  element  of  belief  in  the 
existence  of  other  commodities  which  he  will  get  in 
return  for  commodities  that  he  parts  with  ? — Yes. 

4021.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  A  belief  that  he  will  get 
coin  ? — I  should  think  a  belief  thiit  he  would  get  coin, 
if  necessary,  would  enter  in. 


4022.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  It  may  be  a  latent  belief       ^r.  J.  S. 
which  in  certain  extreme  events  he  might  have  to  fall       A'«cAo&<w. 
back  upon,  but  in  the  great  bulk  of  transactions  the        a~T~ 
idea  of  gold  never  enters  into  the  merchant's  mind  29^pnU887. 
at  aU,  does  it  ? — I  should  think  at  the  time  of  selling, 

the  baying  of  the  other  commodities  does  not  enter 
into  the  merchant's  mind  at  all,  but  the  gold  in  some 
shape,  or  the  representation  of  the  gold — that  is 
"  money." 

4023.  Do  you  say  that  when  a  manufacturer  makes 
cotton  goods  and  sends  them  out  to  India,  that  he 
thinks  of  purchasing  raw  material  or  of  purchasing 
silver? — I  should  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  he 
thinks  of  increasing  his  balance  at  his  banker,  or 
something  of  that  kind— of  the  money  he  will  get. 
He  thinks  of  everything  in  terms  of  money. 

4024.  (Chairman.)  But,  supposing  he  draws  upon 
the  person  in  India  to  whom  he*  sold  his  goods,  and  has 
given  his  acceptance  to  the  person  from  whom  he  has 
bought  the  raw  material,  both  those  transactions  being 
carried  through  by  means  of  his  banker,  he  looks  to 
the  one  to  pay  for  the  other,  leaving  a  balance  of 
profit.  He  never  thinks  about  getting  so  much 
coin  for  the  goods,  nor  of  paying  so  much  coin 
for  the  goods ;  he  never  will  see  or  hear  of  either, 
but  the  result  will  be  that  he  will  find  ultimately,  at 
his  bankers,  the  balance  of  the  one  over  the  other  ? — 
The  only  stimulus  to  trade  is  profit,  and  profit  is  the 
balance  in  that  way,  but  still  you  have  a  comparison  of 
two  transactions,  made  both  of  them  on  a  cun-ency 
basis,  and  the  difference  in  the  result  is  the  profit  or 
loss. 

4025.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  As  matter  of  fact,  a  great 
manufacturer  would  omduct  his  business  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other,  and  the  only  coin  he  would 
get  from  his  banker  would  be  coin  to  pay  wages  with  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

4026.  All  his  payments  for  material  would  be  paid 
through  the  bauk,  and  all  his  receipts  would  be  received 
in  bills  through  the  bank  ? — Yes. 

4027.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  evil 
of  the  existing  state  of  things  Lt  not  only  that  arising 
from  the  appreciation  of  gold,  but  also  the  evil  arising 
from  the  depreciation  of  silver  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
there  is  a  disturbance  of  international  trade  as  well  as 
this  disturbance  of  contracts  caused  through  the 
appreciation  of  gold. 

4028.  Then  will  you  state  what  you  regard  as  the 
evils  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  As  regards  the 
depreciation  of  bilver,  or,  assuming  it  to  exist,  the 
appreciation  of  gold  ? — Assuming  U»e  appreciation  of 
gold  to  exist,  I  should  think  that  the  evil  there  comes 
in  through  the  fact  that  contracts  are  made  with  the 
element  of  time ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  agricul- 
ture, farms  if  not  actually  taken  on  lease  are  taken 
with  the  idea  of  a  rent  fixed  for  a  long  time.  Then 
if  there  is  any  great  fall  in  general  prices,  that, 
of  course,  operates  very  prejudicially  ou  the  interests 
of  the  fi^rmer  by  the  increase  in  the  burden  of  bis  fixed 
charges,  while  the  prices  he  gets  are  smaller. 

4029.  Supposing,  with  regard  to  the  fixed  charges 
for  mortgage,  that  money  is  cheaper,  might  not  that 
more  than  counterbalance  the  loss  by  i^preciation  ? 
Supposing  a  man,  for  example,  to  borrow  a  good 
many  years  ago  at  5  per  cent.,  and  he  can  now  borrow 
at  3^  per  cent.,  even  taking  it  that  gold  has  appre- 
ciated,  may  he  not  be  better  off  now  u  he  can  pay  off 
his  old  creditor  and  borrow  at  3^  per  cent,  than  if  he 
was  paying  5  per  cent,  without  any  appreciation  of 
gold  ? — That  might  possibly  happen,  I  should  think, 
in  some  cases,  but  in  the  case  of  the  farmer,  I  do  not 
see  how  that  would  operate.  His  principal  burden 
is  rent. 

4030.  It  is  not  clear,  is  it,  that  if  money  be  much 
cheaper,  even  though  gold  is  appreciated,  the  position 
of  the  debtor  may  not  be  quite  as  good  as  it  was  ? — 
Of  course,  the  rate  of  interest  depends  upon  different 
causes  from  the  value  of  money  in  the  sense  of  its 
exchange  value.  A  man  might  lose,  for  instance,  on 
the  exchange  value  of  the  commodities  that  he  sells ; 
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he  might  gain  by  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
capital  that  he  borrows. 

4031.  When  you  are  looking  at  the  total  position 
as  compared  with  the  previous  time,  inasmuch  as  the 
appreciation  of  gold,  if  it  exists,  at  all  events  has  not 
affected  the  price  of  money,  the  position  of  a  debtor 
now  may  not  necessarily  be  worse  ? — ^Not  necessarily. 
That  is,  that  so  far  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  int«rest 
might  in  some  cases  balance  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
commodities,  but  taking  the  case  of  mortgages  on 
Ian],  I  should  think  that  there  the.  diminution  in 
rents  on  the  part  of  the  landowner  is  much  greater 
than  any  difference  he  might  make  of  a  half  per  cent, 
ig  the  interest  that  he  pays  on  those  mortgages  by 
renewing  them. 

4032.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  money  that  had  been  borrowed  formerly  at 
5  per  cent,  now  stands  at  4,  does  it  not,  on  the  mort- 
gage of  land  in  this  country  ? — I  am  not  able  to  speak 
as  to  the  rates  in  this  country  of  the  mortgages,  but  I 
think  in  Scotland  the  rate  has  fallen  from  about  4  per 
cent,  to  3^  per  cent,  in  recent  years ;  but  then  I 
should  think  that  the  real  rental  of  land  had  fallen 
probably  from  25  to  SO  per  cent. 

4033.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  Of  course,  a  fall  from  4  to 
3i  per  cent,  is  a  fall  of  12^  per  cent.  ? — That  would 
be  about  one-half  the  fall  on  the  rental. 

4034.  {Chairman.)  I  gather  from  your  previous 
answers  that  yuu  attribute  in  part  the  prejudice  to  the 
agricultural  inteiest  to  the  increase  in  the  supply  of 
the  commodities  in  which  they  deal  ? — The  increase 
in  foreign  supply,  of  course,  operating  on  the  prices. 
It  would  not  matter  to  them  how  much  came  in  if 
they  could  sell  their  own  produce  at  a  good  price. 

4035.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  appreciation  of  gold  is 
the  same  thing,  is  it  not,  as  a  fall  in  prices  ? — Tes,  it 
seems  best  to  use  the  word  in  that  sense. 

4036.  But  that  may  arise  from  two  causes.  It  may 
arise  from  something  inherent  in  the  gold,  or  from 
something  inherent  in  the  comn^odities  ? — Yes ;  it  may 
arise  from  causes  primarily  affecting  the  currency  or 
the  commodities. 

4037.  What  you  have  been  stating  about  the  evils 
of  appreciation  applies  only  to  the  former  of  these,  does 
it  not  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so,  because  in  general 
any  cheapening  of  commodities  (the  level  otherwise 
remaining  the  same),  is  beneficial  on  the  whole. 

4038.  And  as  regards  the  position  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  how  will  that  operate  ?  Take  the  case  first 
of  the  debtor,  the  mortgagor  in  this  country  ;  he  is  in 
no  way  recompensed,  as  he  takes  less  by  the 
increased  abundance  of  foreign  corn,  or  to  a  very 
small  extent  ? — Only  to  a  small  extent  as  a  consumer. 

4039.  But  that  is  because  he  produces  the  very 
same  thing  at  a  higher  cosi;  which  is  produced  at  a 
lower  cost  elsewhere  ? — Yes,  if  that  is  so. 

4040.  Therefore  it  is  the  foreign  competition  that 
injures  him  ? — Yes,  in  that  case. 

4041.  And  not  the  appreciation  of  gold  ? — Yes.  It 
is  the  fall  In  the  price  of  a  particular  article ;  a  relative 
not  a  general  fall. 

4042.  Then  I  want  to  go  on  to  a  further  case.  I 
admit  that  he  is  injured,  but  I  ask  you  whether  that  is 
by  reason  of  anything  in  the  relation  between  gold 
and  commodities,  or  by  reason  of  the  commodity  which 
he  produces,  being  produced  in  greater  abundance 
elsewhere? — ^By  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  com- 
modity under  your  hypothesis.  That  cheapness  may 
be  due  either  to  improvements  in  the  communication, 
for  instance,  between  the  West  of  America  and  this 
country,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  depreciation  of  silver 
and  exports  from  India. 

4043.  I  put  aside  depreciation  of  silver  as  a  separate 
cause.  Railways  iu  India,  the  Suez  Canal,  transport 
by  sea,  breaking  up  of  new  land  in  America  or 
India;  from  all  those  causes  the  English  landlord 
suffers  by  the  increased  abundance  of  the  commodity 
he  produces,  and  that  on  the  whole  is  a  benefit  to  the 
world  if  it  is  a  prejudice  to  the  English  landowner  ? — 
Yes. 


4044.  And  a  benefit  to  England? — ^E^osiubly,  on 
balance. 

4045.  Well,  that  has  been  our  theory,  has  it  not  ? 

Yes,    but    the    injury    to    agriculturists    must   be 
considered. 

4046.  Now  I  want  to  take  the  ca.se  of  a  producer  of 
commodities,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  borrower,  and 
has  to  repay  the  principal  or  to  pay  interest  upon  it  in 
gold  which  will  buy  more  commodities  than  it  would 
have  bought  at  the  time  the  loan  was  made  to  him  ? 
—Yes. 

4047.  If  he  has  to  pay  more  for  his  gold  by  reason 
of  the  increased  production  of  the  commodities  which 
he  produces,  then,  although  he  has  to  pay  more,  he 
has  more  to  pay  with,  has  he  not  ?  For  example : 
India  has  borrowed  very  largely  from  this  country, 
and  has  to  pay  a  fixed  interest  in  gold.  India  is  pro- 
ducing, very  much  more  largely  than  it  did,  com, 
cotton,  and  other  commodities,  which  it  sends  to  this 
country,  and  is  importing  into  this  country  very 
largely,  and  we  will  as:iume  for  the  present  that  the 
increased  production  of  these  commodities  is  due  to 
increased  facility  of  communication,  and,  amongst 
other  thingH,  to  the  railways  which  have  been  built 
by  the  money  borrowed  from  England ;  then,  although 
India  has  more  to  pay  by  way  of  interest,  the  gold 
in  which  she  has  to  pay  interest  is  of  more  value 
than  when  the  loan  was  made.  India  is  better  able 
to  pay  than  she  was? — Yes,  precisely;  it  is  quite 
possible. 

4048.  And  that  has  to  be  set  against  any  increase 
in  the  burden  on  India  by  this  gold  debt  ? — ^I 
certainly  think  that  that  is  a  most  important 
consideration  as  regards  India. 

4049.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  And  suppose  simultaneously 
with  the  cheapening  of  production  that  there  had  been 
an  increase  in  the  currency,  sufficient  to  keep  prices 
at  their  old  level,  the  advantage  would  have  all  gone 
to  the  producer  and  not  to  the  mortgagee  ? — Yes,  I 
should  think  so.  That  would  have  been  a  still  greater 
advantage  for  India. 

4050.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Therefore  to  sum  it  up,  if 
the  appreciation  of  gold  or'  fall  in  prices  aiises  from 
something  inherent  in  gold,  it  alters  the  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor  in  a  different  way  from  the  way  in 
which  it  alters  it  if  the  appreciation  of  gold  and  the 
fall  in  prices  arise  from  the  increased  abundance  in 
commodities  ? — Yos,  I  think  so.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  seized  your  point.  A  fall  in  the  prices  of 
a  few  commodities  cannot  be  properly  called  an 
appreciation  of  gold. 

4051.  (Chairman.)  The  next  point  on  which  I  will 
ask  you  to  make  some  observations  is  whether  the  evil 
calls  for  legislative  interference  ? — I  say  undoubtedly. 
There  is  no  natural  tendency  to  equilibrium  Avith 
reference,  not  only  to  the  appreciation  of  gold  but  also 
to  the  depreciation  of  silver. 

4052-3.  The  volume  of  gold  is  year  by  year  added 
to,  is  it  not ;  it  has  been  down  to  the  present 
time,  very  considerably.  Several  millions  a  year 
applicable  to  coinage  have  been  added  to  the  store  of 
the  world.  Why,  if  that  is  added  year  by  year,  should 
prices  fall,  supposing  the  fall  arises  from  there  not 
being  a  sufficient  volume  of  gold  currency? — Because, 
in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  gi^at  increase  in  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  gold,  through  the 
increase  of  trade  and  population.  For  instance,  com- 
pare America  now  with  the  America  of  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  America  requires  an  enormous  mass 
of  gold  compared  with  what  it  did  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  the  same  with  all  our  colonies, 
and  a  number  of  other  countries. 

4054-5.  Yes,  but  you  must  take  America  compared 
with  five  years  ago  ? — But  even  taking  all  the  great 
progressive  countries  over  such  a  short  period  as  five 
years,  I  should  think  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
their  effective  demand  for  gold,  if  prices  had  remained 
at  the  same  level,  is  not  met  by  the  additional 
supply  of  four  or  five  millions  a  year,  or  whatever  it 
may  be. 

4056.  Now,  if  you  take  the  annual  production  of 
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{rold  and  silver  according  to  Tooke  and  Newmarch,  for 
example,  from  1861  to  1865  it  is  20,000,000/. ;  from 
1  ^66  to  1870  it  is  20,000,000/.  odd ;  from  1871  to 
1 875  it  is  20,000,000/.  odd  ;  therefore,  you  have  there 
:i  tolerably  constant  addition  annually  of  20,000,000/.  ? 
—-Yes,  roughly  speaking. 

4057.  Now  if  the  trade  was  expanding  largely,  and 
the  population  increasing. as  it  did  during  those  years, 
why  was  not  there  an  appreciation  of  gold  then  and 
prices  going  down  instead  of  going  up  as  they  were  r 
— Well,  I  should  say  thai,  on  the  whole  there  was 
a  tendency  towards  appreciation. 

4058.  But  that  is  the  time  during  which  the  prices 
were  going  up,  and  the  great  prosperity  was  pre- 
vailing ? — The  view  of  Tooke  and  Newmarch  is  that 
the  ^ects  of  these  gold  discoveries  were  neutralised 
very  mnch  more  speedily  than  is  generally  supposed ; 
and  even  according  to  Jevons's  calculation,  I  believe, 
on  index  numbers  the  depreciation  was  only  about 
16  per  cent,  from  1850  to  1863.  I  remember  that 
Tooke  and  Newmarch  say,  that  even  in  1857  there 
was  really  no  great  rise  in  commodities  generally, 
although  it  is  supposed  that  there  was.  So  I'should 
.say  that  there  was  even  then,  in  spite  of  this  enormous 
increase  in  the  production  of  gold,  a  tendency,  owing 
to  the  great  increase  in  population  and  trade,  towards 
appreciation. 

4059.  You  mean  that  this  steady  addition  of  so 
many  millions  a  year,  would  not  be  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  the .  increase  of  trade  ? — That  is  my 
opinion.  It  is  not  enough  to  consider  the  supply, 
we  must  also  look  to  the  demand  all  the  world  over. 
There  is  one  other  element  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
taken  into  account,  which  is  also  emphasized  very 
much  by  Tooke,  and  that  is,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  coinage  described  in  Vol.  VI.,  p.  412.  Now  the 
greater  the  volume  of  your  coinage,  so  much  greater 
is  the  ab.solute  loss  by  wear  and  tear ;  so  that  if  your 
coinage  becomes  doubled  you  get  double  the  absolute 
-wear  and  tear  that  you  got  before,  and  you  would 
require  doable  the  supply  merely  to  keep  up  the 
volume  of  coinage. 

4060.  But  if  you  had  a  country  starting  a  gold 
coinage  for  the  first  time,  like  Germany,  when  their 
coinage  was  all  new,  for  some  years  you  would  not 
need  much  for  wear  and  tear,  would  you  ? — Not  in 
that  case ;  but  that  is  an  element  that  has  to  be  taken 
into  account,  in  considering  the  future. 

4061.  I  see  that  according  to  Sir  Hector  Hay, 
whereas  from  1861  to  1870  the  gold  production 
amonnted  to  22,000,000/.,  as  nearly  as  possible,  from 
1871  to  1875  it  went  down  to  19,000,000/.,  a  slight 
diminution,  but  that  would  cover  part  of  this  period 
of  high  prices,  would  it  not  ? — Yes.  My  own  view 
would  be,  that  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to 
appreciation  the  whole  of  this  century  ;  that  there  was 
a  very  great  depreciation  between  1821  and  1841, 
which  is  shown  by  any  method  of  calculation  that 
has  been  admitted.  I  think  that  is  generally  recog- 
nised. This  appreciation  was  continued  until  the  gold 
discoveries  took  effect ;  then  these  gold  discoveries 
momentarily  gave  a  rise  in  prices,  a  depreciation,  but 
this  was  neutralised  much  sooner  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  afterwards  the  appreciation  set  in  ogain 
Well,  then  there  was  that  great  expansion  which  took 
place  in  1873-74,  due  to  credit  causes  which  dis- 
guised the  effects  of  this  appreciation,  and  then  as 
soon  OS  that  inflation  was  over,  this  appreciation  set 
in  again  in  full  force,  and  it  was  intensified  through 
the  demonetization  of  silver. 

4062.  Have  you  any  remedies  which  you  would 
desire  to  suggest  for  the  evils  to  which  you  have 
called  attention  ? — The  remedy  that  I  propose  is  con- 
ventional bi-metallism,  that  is,  an  international  agree- 
ment between  several  of  the  important  commercial 
nations  to  coin  both  metals  at  a  fixed  ratio. 

4063.  And  you  think  such  a  convention  would  be 
possible.     Would  it  last,  if  such  a  convention  were 
arrived  at  ? — In  my  opinion,  there  would  be  no  doubt 
that  the   ratio  would  remain  stable  under  any  cou 
ditions    which    urc    likely   to    occur,   provided    the 
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agreement  was  made  between  the  principal  commercial 
nations. 

40G4.  You  propose  that  silver  should  become  a 
legal  tender,  and  be  minted  at  a  fixed  ratio  to  gold  ? 
—  Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  essential  tbat  the  silver 
should  be  minted  freely. 

4065.  What  ratio  would  you  propose? — Well,  I 
should  propose  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1 ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  matter  very  much  what 
ratio  was  chosen,  provided  it  were  somewhere  between 
15^  to  1  and  20  to  1.  It  would  not  matter  as  regards 
the  fixity  of  ratio.  Of  course,  the  effects  would  be 
different  as  regards  prices  and  as  regards  various 
interests. 

4066.  You  propose  15^  because  that  is  the  ratio 
that  did  exist  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  Union  ? — That 
is  the  ratio  at  which  a  large  quantity  of  money  is  still 
legal  tender  to  any  amount  in  several  countries,  and 
that  is  the  ratio  which  was  kept  up  practically  for 
several  years  during  this  century  in  spite  of  the 
great  changes  that  took  place  in  the  production  of 
gold  and  silver. 

4067.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  holders 
of  silver  at  the  time,  would  it  not,  if  you  changed  its 
relation  from  20  to  1  to  15J  to  1  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  holders  of  silver  if  the 
change  took  place  at  all  suddenly ;  bnt  supposing  the 
change  did  not  take  place  suddenly,  and  they  were  to 
hold  back  their  silver  for  a  long  time,  losing  any 
interest  that  it  might  have  gained,  it  is  possible  that 
they  would  not  gain  very  mnch. 

4068.  {Mr.  Courtnei/.)  IIow  could  you  prevent  the 
change  taking  place  suddenly  when  made  ?— Well,  I 
should  imagine  that  what  would  happen  would  be 
this:  as  soon  as  the  question  began  to  be  con- 
sidered as  practical,  and  as  soon  as  this  country 
entered  into  negotiations  with  other  countries,  im- 
mediately there  would  be  some  rise  in  the  price  of 
stiver,  and  as  the  convention  seemed  to  be  more  and 
more  possible,  and  as  the  results  seemed  to  be  more 
and  more  favourable  to  the  adoption  of  this  ratio 
then  the  price  would  gradually  rise  until  it  approached 
this  ratio,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Groverament 
offering  to  buy  up  a  gas  company  or  a  water  company 
or  anything  of  that  kind ;  the  shares  would  gradually 
rise  in  price  as  the  rumours  gained  credence  that  such 
was  to  be  the  fact. 

4069.  It  would  discount  the  rise  ? — Yes,  and  tbat 
is  one  reason  why  I  think  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1  is  one 
which  people  should  look  to  as  the  ratio  which  would 
be  established,  because  it  would  be  expected  that 
would  be  the  ratio,  and  that  would  tend  to  force  up 
the  price  to  that  ratio. 

4070.  (Chairman.)  So  that  you  think  that  it  would 
not  result  in  any  rush  of  persons  to  get  their  silver 
minted,  because  before  the  time  arrived  for  their  being 
able  to  get  it  minted,  silver  would  go  up  very  nearly  to 
the  price  ? — That  is  what  I  imagine  would  happen. 

4071.  (Mr.  Birch.)  Do  you  think  that  that  would 
be  convenient  for  India,  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1  ? — Well, 
I  suppose  that  if  a  change  were  made  suddenly,  so 
that  the  change  operated  to-morrow,  that  it  would 
dislocate  trade  altogether  for  the  time  being,  but  then, 
I  should  imagine  that  the  rise  would  be  gradual.  Any 
change  from  the  present  ratio,  the  actual  market 
ratio,  to  any  higher  ratio,  if  it  were  made  very 
suddenly,  I  should  think  wonld  dislocate  a  good  many 
trade  operations. 

4072.  (Chairman.)  When  you  bad  fixed  that  ratio, 
you  would  expect,  I  understand,  only  limited  flnctua- 
tions  after  that  in  the  comparative  value  of  silver  and 
gold  ? — After  this  ratio  was  fixed,  I  should  not  expect 
any  fluctuations  in  the  value.  I  should  suppose  that 
the  ratio  would  really  remain  stable.  You  might  get 
in  particular  places,  aud,  perhaps,  at  particular  times 
various  local  and  temporary  fluctuations.  You  might 
get  special  demands  for  one  metal  or  the  other  which 
wouhl  lead  poRsiUly  to  an  agio  being  pai<l  upon  one  of 
the  metals,  but  that  really  would  not  be  a  disturbance 
of  the  fixed  ratio  between  them,  taking  the  world  all 
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over.     It  is  possible  that  the  agio  at  one  place  might 
be  ucutralized  by  a  different  agio  at  another. 

4073.  You  have  stated  that  the  remedy  that  j-ou, 
woald  propose  would  be  bi-metallismof  that  character 
and  that  yon  think  that  pi-actical.  Would  you  be 
good  enough  to  state  to  the  Commission  what  benefits 
you  think  would  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of 
such  a  system  ? — In  the  first  place  this  ap]>reciation  of 
gold  would  be  neutralised  to  some  extent  through  the 
greater  abundance  of  the  standard  money;  that  is, 
instead  of  relying  merely  upon  the  supply  of  gold, 
you  have  also  the  supply  of  silver  to  rely  upon. 

4074.  You  would  odd  to  your  currency  only  so 
much  of  the  production  of  the  silver  of  the  world  as 
is  not  now  used  for  coinage  purposes,  would  you  not  ? 
— Yes,  some  would  still  be  used  for  the  arts  and 
some  would  be  exported  to  the  east ;  but  as  far  as  the 
western  countries  are  concerned,  a  certain  amount,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  silver  newly  produced  would  become 
standard  money,  and  it  would  so  far  act  really  in  the 
same  way,  it  seems  to  me,  as  if  gold  discoveries  were 
made. 

4075.  Do  yon  think  that  this  fixed  relation  between 
the  rupee  and  the  sovereign  would  (end  more  to  the 
use  and  hoarding  of  gold  in  India  than  exists  at 
present  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say  on  what  the  hoarding 
of  gold  in  India  depends.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that 
the  dearer  gold  becomes,  the  more  likely  people  are 
to  hoard  it.  But  I  have  ^Iso  seen  it  stated  that  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  gold  makes  it  more  diificult  for 
them  to  get  the  gold.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  which  operates  most.  I  should  think 
both  of  them  are  valid  causes. 

4076.  The  gold  hoarded  in  India  would  not  be  so 
much  added  to  the  currency,  although  that  is  what  you 
would  desire  to  see  ? — No ;  I  may  say  I  look  upon  the 
effects  of  great  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals  as 
having  been  proved  to  be  exceedingly  beneficial,  and  I 
think  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  misfortune  for 
the  world  at  large  if  on  the  discoveries  of  silver  in  the 
16th  century  silver  could  not  have  been  used  as  standard 
currency.  In  the  same  way  with  the  gold  discoveries 
about  1850,  if  the  world  had  taken  to  using  silver  as 
the  standard,  and  not  availed  itself  of  gold  as  currency, 
I  think  that  there  would  have  been  much  less  expan- 
sion of  trade  than  took  place ;  so  that  I  think  any 
discoveries  of  either  of  the  precious  metals,  under 
this  system,  would  act  beneficially  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  money  and  stimulating  trade.  But  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  very  great  disturbance  of 
prices.  I  think,  as  Topke  and  Newmarch  have  shown, 
the  general  effect  of  these  discoveries,  if  you  allow 
the  metals  to  be  freely  minted,  is  a  great  expansion  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  no  very  great  inflation  of 
prices ;  that  you  get  a  tendency  towards  a  rise  in 
price,  and  this  tendency  towards  a  rise  in  price  stimu- 
lates trade.  Under  the  present  system  you  get,  in 
the  first  place,  depreciation  of  silver,  and  then  you 
get  as  a  consequence  a  depression  of  trade. 

4077.  But  why  should  the  depression  of  trade  follow 
the  depreciation  of  silver  ? — ^It  follows  from  the  fact 
of  all  those  exports  from  silver-using  countries  being 
sold  at  a  lower  price.    Take,  for  instance,  wlxtat. 

4078.  If  they  sell  a  great  deal  more  of  it,  and  at 
some  profit,  though  a  smaller  one,  that  may  be  a  very 
good  trade,  and  as  good  a  trade  as  the  other  ? — For 
the  silver-using  country,  probably ;  the  effect  at  first 
would  be  a  stimulus  to  the  trade  of  the  silver-using 
country  ;  that  I  should  allow. 

4079.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  mean,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold  produces  depression  in  the  gold-using 
countries  ?  I  wish  to  consider  the  case  of  the  effects 
of  silver  discoveries  under  bi-metallism  as  proposed  and 
under  existing  circumstances?  —  Under  bi-metallism 
as  proposed  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  silver 
would  act  precisely — so  long  as  the  ratio  was  fixed — 
as  the  gold  would  act.  You  would  get  all  the  beneficial 
effects  coming  from  the  great  gold  discoveries  in  1850, 
and  in  the  16th  century  from  the  silver  discoveries. 
But  under  the  present  system,  if  you  get  great  dis- 


coveries of  silver,  the  first  effect  is  a  depreciation 
of  the  silver ;  then,  as  a  consequence  of  this  depre- 
ciation of  the  silver,  you  get  all  the  exports  from 
silver-using  countries  sold  at  a  lower  price.  Then 
that  fall  in  price  is  reflected  to  other  commodities. 
For  instance,  if  you  get  a  fall  in  the  price  of  some 
great  agricultural  staple  like  wheat ;  well,  that  imme- 
diately induces  all  the  burners  to  take  to  agricultural 
stock,  or  roots),  or  something;  that  increases  the 
supply  of  these  things  beyond  the  demand  for  them : 
so  you  get  the  fall  in  wheat  leading  to  a  Ml  in  all 
agricultural  produce. 

4080:  That  is  a  temporary  effect,  is  it  not  ?— Only 
temporary ;  but  I  mean  temporary  as  opposed  to 
permanent.  Temporary  may  be  a  long  time  for 
practical  purposes, 

4081.  It  will  only  last  till  silver  has  gone  to  the 
silver-using  countries  to  raise  prices  agun? — ^Well, 
I  think  the  ultimate  effect  would  be  that  some  time 
or  other  this  artificial  stimulus  to  exports  from  the 
East,  and  the  corresponding  check  on  imports  will 
cease,  and  that  then  the  depression  which  had  been 
felt  in  western  countries  would  go  to  the  eastern 
countries.  That  is  what  I  believe  may  be  the  case  if 
this  is  allowed  to  go  on  ;  that  in  the  end  India,  which 
at  present  gets  an  artificial  stimnlns  in  some  ways, 
will,  when  silver  is  sent  there  and  prices  move  there, 
feel  a  corresponding  depression  to  what  is  now  felt 
here.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  forecast  the 
distant  future,  and  I  am  considering  only  one  cause. 

4082.  Have  ycu  proved  that  it  has  felt  the 
stimulus  hitherto  ? — I  understand  that  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  cotton  exports  from  this  country  to 
India,  certain  kinds  of  cotton  goods  which  are  pro- 
duced now  only  in  India  which  were  formerly  exported 
there,  and  as  regards  exports  from  India,  I  believe 
there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  export  of 
wheat  from  that  country. 

4083.  iVre  yon  aware  that  taking  the  whole  exports 
of  the  two  countries  together,  the  increase  of  exports 
from  England  into  India  has  been  greater  than  that 
of  the  exports  fi-om  India  to  England  daring  this 
period  of  the  fall  in  silver? — Yes,  I  believe  there 
has  been  a  very  great  increase  of  the  exports  into  India. 

4084.  {Chairman.)  How  would  you  account  for 
that  ?  Would  not  you  expect  that  the  exports  from 
India  would  be  stimulated,  and  the  imports  into  India 
checked  ? — I  should  expect  that  the  natural  effect  of  the 
fall  in  silver  would  certainly  be  to  check  the  importa- 
tion of  commodities  into  India,  but  that  might  be  neutra- 
lized from  other  causes  ;  for  instance,  if  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding fall  of  prices  on  this  side,  and  Manchester 
manufacturers  must  sell  their  goods  somewhere,  tlicy 
cannot  sell  them  any  better  on  this  side  than  on  the 
other.  Although  they  get  a  very  low  price  when  it 
is  converted  into  gold  in  India,  still  that  may  be  as 
well  or  better  than  they  can  sell  anywhere  else. 

4085.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  That  u  the  appreciation  of 
gold,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

4086.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  The  gold  price  of  articles 
imported  into  India  has  fallen  largely  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
so.  The  Manchester  people  really  cannot  stop  their 
works.  As  long  as  they  go  on  producing,  if  they  cannot 
sell  at  a  profit  on  this  side  then  they  lower  their  price' 
and  sell  in  India. 

4087.  ( Chairman^  But  the  price  of  cotton  goods 
you  wonld  expect  to  go  down,  would  you  not,  con- 
siderably, if  the  price  of  cotton  went  down,  and  the 
profit  of  the  manufacturer  might  remain  the  same 
though  the  valiie  of  the  goods  exported  might  largely 
decrease  ? — No  doubt,  and  one  reason  the  Manchester 
people  have  been  able  to  export  to  India  is  that  there 
has  been  a  fall  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton,  and  they 
have  been  able  to  some  extent  to  throw  the  loss  upon 
tlie  producer  of  the  raw  material,  but  at  the  present 
moment  I  understand  there  is  a  tendency  to  rise  in 
the  raw  material,  and  vrith  the  fall  in  the  exchange 
vrith  India  the  trade  is  practically  stopped,  because 
they  cannot  do  business  unless  they  get  cheap  material 
or  a  rise  in  exchange. 

4088.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  When  did  that  happen  ?— 
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I  heard  from  Manchester  only  yesterday,  that  just 
recently  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  raw  material  to 
rise,  and  it  was  stated  that  in  four  or  five  weeks  there 
had  been  a  very  great  check  on  tlie  export  trade  to 
India  on  that  account.  Profits  are  already  at  a  mini* 
mum,  and  if  the  raw  material  rises,  or  silver  falls 
further,  or  both,  I  should  think  wages  must  be 
lowered,  or  exports  must  be  seriously  checked. 

4089.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Then  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
silver  would  have  an  exactly  contrary  effect  in  India 
to  what  it  would  have  here  ;  our  manufacturers  would 
prosper  but  the  Indian  manufacturers  would  be  preju* 
diced  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  immediate 
effect. 

4090.  {Chairman.)  That  would  be  brought  about  by 
the  conventional  arrangement  which  you  suggest  ? — 
The  momentary  effect  no  doubt  of  this  conventional 
arrangement  would  be  prejudicial,  I  should  imagine,  to 
those  newly  started  cotton  manufactories  in  India. 

4091.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  But  if  the  ratio  fixed  was 
the  market  ratio  of  the  day,  Indian  industries  would 
escape  that,  would  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  they 
would,  and,  so  far  as  they  had  any  natural  advantages, 
they  would  not  be  injured  permanently.  It  would 
operate  like  the  abolition  of  a  protective  duty. 

4092.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  your  reason  for 
suggesting  the  ratio  of  1&|  to  1 ;  but  would  there  be 
any  impossibility  or  practiced  objection  to  adopting, 
say,  the  exbting  ratio  at  the  time  of  the  change  ? — I 
think  there  would  be  a  difficulty  as  regards  the  large 
quantities  of  silver  held  by  those  other  countries  who 
would  ioin  the  convention  at  the  old  rate  of  15^ 
to  1. 

4093.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  Then  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  standard  silver  currency  would  have 
to  be  recoined  if  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1  were  adopted  ? 
— I  believe  the  ratio  there  is  16  to  1. 

4094.  And  the  adoption  of  the  ratio  of  lo^  to  I 
would  involve  great  re-coinage  in  this  country,  would 
it  not  ? — I  think  in  this  country  it  would  be  one  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  with  the  half-sovereign. 

4095.  Do  you  anticipute  that  all  the  present  token 
coinage  in  tlus  country  would  be  required  if  there 
were  standard  silver  coins  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  that 
it  would  not  make  much  difference  to  the  token 
coinage. 

4096.  You  would  propose  to  have  the  present  token 
coinage,  and,  in  addition,  large  pieces  of  standard 
coin  silver  ? — Yes.  I  am  not  able  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  best  form  the  standard  silver  should  take, 
but  I  should  think  it  would  be  best  on  the  analogy 
of  the  other  nations  to  make  it  a  double  florin,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

4097.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  think  that  if  the 
present  system  continues,  that  the  time  will  arrive 
when  gold  prices  will  cease  to  fall,  and  silver  prices  begin 
to  rise  in  the  East,  and  then  the  stimulus  will  be 
exactly  the  opposite  to  that  which  you  sajr  exists  at 
present,  the  stimulus  will  be  to  imports  into  India, 
and  a  check  on  exports  from  India  ? — Yes,  that  is 
what  I  should  expect.  Eventually  the  depreciated 
silver  will  be  sent  to  the  East,  and  raise  prices  there, 
and  the  process  of  depreciation  of  silver  must  stop 
some  time  or  other. 

4098.  So  that  what  you -suggest  is,  that  though  the 
bi-metallic  system  would  make  a  change,  which  at 
the  present  moment  would  be  prejudicial  to  India 
and  beneficial  to  England,  it  would  prevent  a  time 
when  the  state  of  things  would  be  revei-sed  ? — Yes, 
and  I  may  put  it  on  more  general  grounds,  that  I 
think  that  any  change  in  trade  that  is  due  merely 
to  a  currency  disturbance  should  be  neutralized,  if 
possible  ;  that  all  currency  disturbances  are  evil  in 
themselves ;  that  the  great  thing  we  want  to  get,  if 
we  can  get  it,  is  stability  in  the  standard  as  regards 
the  general  level  of  prices  ;  and  us  regards  the  countries 
using  different  metals,  I  think  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  should  get  stability  of  ratio. 

4099.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Yon  do  not  think  that  the 
change  that  you  propose  would  probably  make  any 
very  great  difference  in  existing  prices? — It  would 


of  course  be  very  difficult  to  say,  what  would  be  the       j^r.  J.  S. 
immediate  effect,  because  prices  depend  so  much  upon       Nicholson. 

credit  influences  as  well,  and  all  kinds  of  things,  but  

I  do  not  see  any  reason,  as  regards  the  supply  and  *®  -^P"'  '^^^ 
the  demand  for  the  metallic  currency.     I  do  not  see 
why  there  should  be  any  great  change  in  the  level  of 
prices. 

4100.  Your  object  would  not  be  to  produce  any 
great  alteration  in  prices,  but  to  produce  stability  for 
the  future  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  the  principal  object. 

4101.  {Mr.  Birch.)  But  can  you  imagine  any 
greater  disturbance  of  our  currency  than  what  you 
propose  now  ? — It  never  occurred  to  me  as  being  a 
great  disturbance  to  the  currency  of  this  country. 

4102.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  transactions  of  the  world  are  now  to  a  very  large 
extent  settled  in  London,  and  that  they  are  settled  in 
London  upon  the  basis  of  the  pound  sterling  ? — I  am 
not  able  to  say.  I  thought,  founding  upon,  I  think, 
something  in  Goschen's  "Foreign  Exchanges,"  that 
fewer  transactions  were  settled  now  in  London  than 
was  the  case  some  years  ago ;  for  instance,  I  thought 
that  formerly,  tlie  Ameiican  trade  with  the  East  was 
largely  settled  through  London,  but  now  it  is  settled 
directly  with  the  East ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  speak 
of  my  own  knowledge. 

4103.  At  any  rate,  London  is  a  very  great  financial 
centre  ? — Yes,  London  is  a  very  great  financial  centre. 

4104.  And  the  pound  sterling  of  the  London 
market  is  known  throughout  the  world  ? — Yes. 

4105.  Then  is  it  not  a  very  considerable  change 
to  alter  that  language,  supposing  it  to  be  merely  the 
language,  the  language  which  the  commercial  world 
understands? — They  would  be  able,  anybody  who 
wanted  gold  would  be  able,  to  get  the  gold  all  the 
same.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  this 
country  would  be  deprived  of  its  gold. 

4106.  They  would  be  able  to  get  the  gold,  but  a 
pound  sterling  would  mean  something  different  to 
what  it  does  at  present.  It  would  mean  either  so  much 
gold,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  ? — Yes,  there 
would  be  a  change  in  the  meaning  somewhat. 

4107.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Did  the  pound  sterling  at 
oue  time  mean  a  pound  of  silver  ? — The  first  meaning 
of  the  word  sterling  was  in  connexion  with  the  silver 
penny,  and  the  common  name  of  the  silver  penny  was 
sterling.  The  pound  sterling  was  a  real  pound  of 
silver. 

4108.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  But  the  pound  sterling  all 
over  the  world  is  the  sovereign  ? — The  pound  sterling 
at  the  present  time  is  the  sovereign. 

4109.  Have  you  ever  known  in  the  political  or 
commercial  history  of  the  world,  any  such  arrange- 
ment as  the  proposed  bi-metallic  arrangement  ? — 
Well,  I  think  that,  perhaps,  an  analogy  might  be  - 
found  in  the  history  of  this  country,  because  in  early 
times  you  find  different  parts  of  the  country  having 
mints  for  themselves,  and  different  coins,  and  certainly 
you  get  England  and  Scotland,  for  instance,  wjth 
different  coinages,  then  you  find  a  gradual  uniformity 
introduced.  In  every  nation,  with  the  advance  of 
civiiisiition,  the  necessity  of  uniformity  of  coinage  has 
been  felt. 

4110.  But  what  I  meant  was,  whether  any  agree- 
ment of  this  sort  was  ever  made  before  ? — I  suppose 
the  agreement  of  the  Latin  Union  was  to  some  extent 
of  that  nature,  but  not  altogether. 

4111.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
one  question  further  about  the  effect  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold  upon  the  Eastern  trade.  You  have  told 
us  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  depreciation  of 
sUver,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  would  be  a  flow  of 
silver  to  the  East,  and  exports  from  the  East  would 
be  stimulated.  That  is,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  depre- 
ciation of  silver.  But  supposing  that  what  has  hap- 
pened now,  the  divergence  between  gold  and  silver, 
has  arisen  from  appreciation  of  gold,  and  not  from 
depreciation  of  silver,  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  trade  ? — Western  prices  fall,  and,  if  silver  falls  in 
tlie  Fame  proportion,  there  is  no  change  in  the  trade, 
but  if  silver  falls  to  a  less  degree — - 
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Iffr.  J.  S  4112.  But  I  am  taking  that  hypothesis,  that  the  fall 

Nicholton.      '"  prices  is  in  gold,  then  you  do  not  think  that  in  that 

case,  there  is  any  stimulus  to  the  trade  from  the  east? — 

29  April  1887.    Not  if  gold  prices  fall  in  exactly  the  same  proportion 

as   silver,    but  it   is   very   difficult   to    speak  of  the 

Western  prices  falling  in  a  certain  proportion.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  any  average  of  the  fall,  and  of 
course  what  is  true  of  the  average  wUl  not  be  true  of 
each  particular  commodity  taken. 

4113.  That  is  always  the  difficulty,  but  I  am  now 
taking  the  hypothesis  that  the  fall  that  has  taken 
place  is  in  the  gold,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  gold  has 
become  scarce,  and  that  consequently  prices  have 
fallen.  Tou  do  not  think  that  that  would  have  any 
effect  in  stimulating  the  trade  from  the  East  ? — 
Certainly  not  A  fall  in  prices  on  this  side,  unless 
silver  had  fallen  even  more,  could  not  stimulate  exports 
from  the  East. 

4114.  And  it  does  seem  probable,  if  the  result  is 
due  to  something  inherent  either  in  gold  or  in  silver, 
that  the  change  is  due  to  something  that  has  happened 
to  gold,  rather  than  to  something  that  has  happened 
to  silver.  This  seems  probable  from  the  facts  that 
prices  in  India  have  been  tolerably  steady,  that  prices 
in  this  country  have  fallen,  and  that  there  has  not 
been  any  abnoimal  flow  of  silver  to  India  ? — I  do  not 
quite  follow  the  question. 

4115.  The  question  is,  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
divergence  between  gold  and  silver  ? — ^Yes. 

4116.  That  may  be  due  to  something  that  happens 
to  gold  or  something  that  happens  to  silver  ? — Yes,  or 
both. 

4117.  On  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  something  which 
happens  to  silver,  that  silver  becomes  more  abundant, 
silver  would  flow  from  the  East,  silver  prices  would 
eventually  rise,  and  exports  to  the  East  would  be 
stimulated  for  a  time  ? — Yes,  that  is  if  silver  flows  to 
the  East,  and  silver  prices  rise,  and  silver  is  not 
proportionately  depreciated. 

4118.  But  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  something 
which  happens  to  gold,  then  there  would  be  no  such 
stimulus  ? — Not  if  it  affects  silver  in  the  same 
proportion.  But  if  silver  prices  remained  steady,  and 
gold  prices  fell,  and  silver  did  not  fall  proportionately, 
there  would  be  a  stimulus.  The  way  the  stimulus 
operate*!,  depends  upon  the  level  of  silver  prices,  com- 
pared with  the  level  of  gold  prices,  and  the  ratio  of 
gold  to  silver.  You  must  consider  these  three 
elements. 

4119.  {Chairman.)  Under  the  fixed  ratio,  your 
anticipations  would  be  that  any  discovery  of  silver 
would,  by  adding  to  the  volume  of  the  currency, 
improve  trade  ? — Yes. 

4120.  Whereas  at  present  yon  say  that  a  discovery 
of  silver,  by  depreciating  silver,  disturbs  trade  ? — 
Yes,  it  dislocates  the  trade  between  gold  and  silver 
countries  at  any  rate  ;  it  makes  a  gfreat  disturbance 
in  the  contracts  that  are  made  between  those  countries. 

4121.  If  all  countries  were  gold-using  countries, 
the  end  to  be  effected  by  bi-metallism  would  not  be 
nearly  so  important,  I  gather  ? — ^No.  If  they  were  all 
gold-using,  so  far  that  would  neutralize  one  of  the 
evils,  viz.,  the  variation  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
standards  of  the  different  countries. 

4122.  And  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  in 
your  view  that  is  the  more  serious  evil  ? — The 
other  evil,  the  appreciation,  so  long  as  it  is  gradual, 
as  was  the  case  before  this  monetary  disturbance, 
I  think  can  be  met,  and  is  met,  except  in  a  very  few 
cases.  Most  contracts  are  after  all  only  made  for  a 
comparatively  short  time,  so  that  this  secular  ap- 
preciation really  docs  not  affect  trade  so  much ;  it 
is  the  constant  oscillation  between  the  standards  of 
different  countries  that  is  a  constant  disturbance.  At 
the  same  time  I  think  that  a  sudden  appreciation  may 
be  productive  of  very  serious  evil ;  and  I  think  that 
if  an  attempt  were  made  to  establish  general  gold 
mono-metallism,  the  consequent  appreciation  would  be 
most  disastrous. 

4123.  Now  as  regards  the  ethical  propriety  of 
making    such   a  change  as  the  introduction  of  bi- 


metallism, what  have  you  to  say  ? — First  of  all,  I 
should  say  that  those  who  have  gained  by  the  fall  in 
silver  have  gained  by  accident,  so  that  if  their 
accidental  gains  are  taken  away  or  neutralized,  I 
do  not  see  that  there  is  very  gi*eat  injustice  done 
to  them.  No  one  anticipated  in  1873,  and  made 
bargains  according  to  the  expectation  of  this  fall  in 
silver,  If  they  have  happened  to  gain  by  it  in  any 
way,  and  if  they  would  lose  by  the  rise  in  silver,  the 
loss  they  would  now  sustain  would  only  neutralize 
the  accidental  gain  that  they  made  before,  so  far. 

4124.  But  so  far  as  bi-metallism  affected  prices, 
it  would  affect  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  in 
the  discharge  of  obligations,  would  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  so 
far  as  it  affected  prices,  I  think  it  would  r«illy 
do  so. 

4125.  Put  aside  for  a  moment  the  depreciation  of 
silver  and  the  relation  of  silver  to  gold  ;  assume  gold 
to  have  become  appreciated  by  natural  causes,  you 
would  interfere,  by  means  of  a  conventional  or  arti- 
ficial aiTangement,  and  that  interference  would  affect 
the  relation  of  the  parties,  who  hitherto  bad  only 
been  affected  by  natural  causes  ? — It  would  certainly 
do  so,  but  the  general  results,  I  maintain,  would 
be  much  greater  stability  in  the  standard.  At  present 
what  we  have  to  expect  is  a  constant  appreciation, 
which  is  a  constant  disturbance  of  the  relations 
of  debtor  and  creditor. 

4126.  Still  your  proposal,  if  ^carried  out,  would  not 
only  stop  that,  it  would  to  a  certain  extent  reverse  it? 
— To  a  certain  extent  it  would  reverse  it,  and 
neutralize  it;  so  far,  I  should  think,  it  would  be 
beneficial.  .For  instance,  I  should  say  that  for  the 
next  five-and-twenty  years,  if  this  plan  were  adopted, 
there  would  be  a  less  disturbance  of  the  relation  of 
debtor.'"  and  creditoi-s  than  if  the  present  appreciation 
of  gold  were  allowed  to  go  on. 

4127.  Still,  for  the  moment  I  understand  your 
expectation  to  be  that  prices  would  rise? — To  a 
certain  extent. 

4128.  And,  therefore,  that  it  would  not  merely  stop 
the  change,  prevent  the  change  going  on,  that  had 
been  going  on,  but  it  would  reverse  the  process  and 
make  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction  ? — But  I 
should  not  anticipate  any  very  great  rise  in  prices. 

4129.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Up  to  1873  there  was  r. 
fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  at  15.i  to  1  ? — 
Yes. 

4130.  And  all  contracts  up  to  1873  were  made  nt  a 
time  when  that  fixed  ratio  prevailed  ? — Yes. 

4131.  So  that  if  now  we  went  back  to  the  old 
ratio,  we  should  simply  be  going  back  to  the  con- 
ditions that  prevailed  when  those  contracts  were 
made  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

4132.  And  the  special  disturbance  would  only  be  in 
regard  to  contracts  entered  into  since  1873  ? — Yes. 

4133.  {Mr.  Fremarttle.)  That  ratio  did  not  prevail 
in  this  country,  did  it? — Of  course,  this  country 
was  not  bi-metallic. 

4134.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  With r^ard  tb arrangements 
entered  into  before  1873,  I  understand  that  tlie 
parties  hitherto  have  not  been  affected  by  natural 
causes  only.  Were  they  not  affected  by  the  legisla- 
tion which  demonetized  silver  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  ? — After  1873,  yes. 

4135.  (iSrV  T.  Farrer.)  But  not  by  our  legislation  ? 
— Not  by  our  legislation  but  from  our  want  of 
legislation. 

4136.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  And  if  your  proposition  was 
adopted  you  would  be  simply  restoring  the  old  state 
of  things  existing  before  1873,  which  was  disturbed 
by  subsequent  legislation  ? — Yes,  practically. 

4137.  {ChairmaH)  That  is  by  the  legislation  of  a 
foreign  state  ?>-That  is  quite  true,  but  then  these 
foreign  states  offered,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  this  country  before  and  this 
country  refused. 

4138.  {Mr.  Fremarttle.)  But  it  was  a  system  that 
had  been  originally  established  by  legislation  ? — Yes, 
but  then   I  should  maintain  that  all  the  coinage  of 
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the  world  depends  upon  le^slfltion ;  it  is  altogether 
artificiftl. 

4139.  (Chairman.)  You  would,  I  suppose,  confine 
your  view  to  the  currency  ;  you  would  not  say  as  a 
general  proposition  that  we  had  a  riofht  to  interfere 
by  legislation  to  cimngc  a  condition  of  things  in  all 
cases  in  which  people  had  been  affected  by  the 
legislation  of  foreign  countries  ?  —Supposing  that  in 
any  way  the  real  meaning  of  contracts  was  disturbed, 
and  supposing  by  legislation  we  could  bring  back  the 
old  meaning,  the  meaning  which  was  the  real  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  at  the  time  the  contracts  were 
made,  then  I  should  approve  of  it,  but  I  do  not  sup- 
pose generally  you  could  do  it.  Your  legislation  would 
probably  disturb  other  interests.  It  is  only  in  cases 
like  these,  where  you  get  serious  evils  on  the  one  side 
and  considerable  benefit  on  the  other,  that  it  is  worth 
while  attempting  to  get  a  legislative  remedy,  but  1 
would  certainly  theoretically  approve  of  the  legis- 
lative remedy,  though  I  should  doubt  practically  if  it 
could  be  carried  out  iu  most  cases.  As  an  example,  I 
may  say  that  every  commercial  treaty  takes  account 
of  foreign  legislation. 

4140.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  You  do  not  propose  any- 
thing which  would  directly  interfere  with  contracts 
themselves  ? — No,  nothing  at  all.  All  that  we  propose 
to  do,  is  to  deal  with  certain  circumstances  by  which 
possibly  those  contracts  might  be  affected. 

4141.  {Chairman.)  But  I  understand  you  to  pro- 
pose that  a  person  now  entitled  to  receive  so  much 
gold,  should  be  bound  to  receive  so  much  silver,  that 
was  part  of  your  proposition,  was  it  not  ? — ^But  the 
bargains  that  are  made,  I  presume,  are  for  so  many 
pounds,  they  are  not  definitely  for  so  much  gold,  they 
are  for  so  many  pounds  sterling. 

4142.  But  as  the  law  stands  now,  he  is  entitled  to 
demand  one  pound  sterling  in  gold  ? — Supposing  a 
man  wanted  to  get  the  gold  to  make  a  gold  watch  of, 
and  you  gave  him  so  much  silver,  and  told  him  to 
make  a  silver  watch,  that  would  be  a  disturbance  of 
contracts  really  ;  but  so  far  as  it  concerned  merely 
the  money,  he  would  have  no  difl!cultj  in  exchanging 
the  silver  for  the  gold,  he  could  get  it  exchanged  at 
any  nloney-chanf^cr's.  I  cannot  see  that  there  would 
be  any  iniury  inflicted. 

414.3.  I'hat  would  depend  on  the  convention  em- 
bracing all  nations ;  otherwise,  if  you  give  him  gold 
he  may  use  it  to  bring  goods  from  abroad  under  a 
conventional  arrangement,  which  holds  good  in  his 
own  country,  but  does  not  hold  good  elsewhere  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  principal 
nations  agreeing  on  this  convention,  but  then  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  anyone  getting  gold  in  this 
country  to  send  abroad  if  it  were  required,  or  in  any 
of  the  other  countries. 

4144.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  he  would  get  less  com- 
mo<lities  for  his  gold  ? — It  depends  on  what  the  rise 
in  prices  was. 

4146.  You  do  not  think  it  would  effect  any  great 
riB3  in  prices  ? — I  cannot  say  what  the  momentary 
effect  would  be,  because  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate 
what  the  effect  would  be  of  speculation. 

4146.  You  do  not  think  with  Mr.  Manning  in  his 
message  to  Congress,  that  it  would  raise  the  price  of 
wheat  25  per  cent,  in  this  country  ? — It  is  dif&cnlt  to 
say  about  the  price  of  wheat,  because  of  the  Indian 
supply  ;  but  as  regards  general  prices,  I  cannot  think 
that  there  would  be  a  rise  in  general  prices  on  this 
account  of  25  per  cent.,  that  is,  apart  from  speculative 
influences. 

4147.  Indian  wheat  is  the  very  wheat  which  is 
complained  of  by  Mr.  Secretary  Manning  as  having 
lowered  the  price  of  European  and  American  wheat, 
and  he  attributes  it  all  to  the  divergence  of  gold  from 
silver.  Ton  do  not  think  tying  gold  and  silver  again 
would  raise  the  price  of  English  and  American  wheat 
by  26  per  cent.  ? — The  price  of  wheat  in  tho  London 
market  at  any  time  and  also  over  a  term  of  years 
depends  upon  a  number  of  causes  affecting  the 
demand  and  the  supply,  and  I  have  not  sufficient 
statistical  data  to  say  accurately  how  far  this  particular 


cause  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  acts.    Perhaps,  how-      Mr.  J.  S. 
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economists,  the  price  of  wheat  is  determined  over  a 
term  of  year.^  sutficicntly  long  to  allow  the  supply  to 
be  adjusted  to  the  effective  demand.  The  point  is, 
that  wheat,  though  produced  in  different  places  at 
different  costs,  sells  (allowance  being  made  for 
quality)  at  the  same  price  in  the  same  market.  But 
no  portion  of  the  supply  wUl  be  forthcoming  over  a 
term  of  years  unless  it  yields  to  the  producer  his 
expenses  and  minimum  profit.  Accordingly,  if  the 
price  falls,  the  producer  least  favourably  situated  will 
withdraw  his  supply,  and  this  withdrawal  will  last 
80  long  as  prices  remain  low.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  area  under  wheat  in  England  has  declined. 
Farmers  will  not  year  after  year  grow  wheat  at  a  loss. 
But  so  long  as  cessation  of  supply  from  the  more 
expensive  areas  is  met  by  supplies  from  the  less 
expensive  areas,  there  will  be  no  rise  in  price,  and  if 
the  new  supplies  exceed  the  old,  the  price  will 
continue  to  fall,  and  more  of  the  old  supplies  will  be 
withdrawn.  This  substitution  of  new  for  old  supplies 
will  go  on  until  the  former  are  no  longer  able  to 
meet  the  effective  demand,  and  then  the  fall  in  price 
wiU  cease,  and  the  contraction  of  the  old  wheat  area 
will  cease  also.  Thus  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at 
that  the  normal  or  stable  price  of  wheat  will  be  such 
that  the  part  of  the  supply  (necessary  to  meet  the 
effective  demand)  which  is  produced  under  most 
imfavourable  circumstances  will  determine  the  price, 
and  the  producers  in  a  better  position  gain,  or  are  able 
to  pay  "  economic  "  rent.  Thus  the  cheapest  supply 
determines  how  much  of  the  more  costly  supply  will 
be  needed,  and  this  again  determines  the  price,  and 
thus  it  is  only  indirectly  (through  limitation)  that  the 
cheapest  supply  determines  the  price.  Now,  to 
apply  these  principles  to  the  present  case,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  India  can  only  supply  a  small  part  of  the 
total  required  in  the  West.  But  so  long  as  the 
additional  Indian  supply  exceeds  the  deficiency  of 
the  West,  through  the  contraction  of  cultivation,  the 
price  of  wheat  will  for  the  time  be  too  low  to  be 
profitable  to  the  least  favoured  western  jjroducer. 
That  seems  to  be  tho  case  at  present.  Owing  to  the 
fall  in  silver,  Indian  wheat  can  be  thrown  on  the 
market  so  much  more  cheaply  than  it  coidd  be  other- 
wise, and  until  the  other  supplies  are  diminished,  the 
price  will  remain  low.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  probable, 
if  the  price  of  silver  rose  to  its  old  level,  wheat  could 
not  be  profitably  exported  from  India  until  prices  ro.se 
in  a  corresponding  degree.  For  India,  being  a  silver 
country,  the  price  of  wheat  there  is  independent  of 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver.  An  exporter  to 
England,  at  present,  will  give  the  Indian  price  in 
silver,  and  he  can  buy  his  silver  for  less  gold,  and 
thus  competition  will  lower  the  price.  If  the  price 
of  silver  rose,  the  exporter  from  India  must  get  more 
gold.  Thus,  a  rise  in  silver  would,  on  this  view,  raise 
the  price  of  wheat  to  a  corresponding  degree.  But  in 
this  case  the  same  quantity  of  Indian  wheat  would  be 
sent  as  before,  and  IndJB,  would  not  suffer.  The  rise 
also  would  only  facilitate  and  hasten  a  necessary 
adjustment  If  the  contraction  in  the  West,  and  the 
expansion  in  India  continues,  then  eventually  silver 
must  be  sent  to  India  and  prices  will  rise  there.  Besides, 
eventually  the  price  must  be  such  as  to  be  profitable  to 
the  great  mass  of  western  producers.  Suppose,  however, 
that  the  fall  in  wheat  is  really  due  to  causes  affecting 
the  nominal  or  real  cost  in  gold-using  countries,  and 
that,  owing  to  a  fall  in  wages,  freights,  Ac,  America 
and  other  countries  can  profitably  send  wheat  to 
Europe  at  the  present  price ;  then  although,  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  silver  might  check  exports  from  India, 
the  deficiency  might  be  met  without  any  rise  in  price, 
or  only  a  momentary  rise.  In  this .  case  the  restora- 
tion of  silver  would  make  a  difference  to  India,  but 
so  far  not  to  the  West.  That,  however,  is  only  con- 
sidering the  effects  of  the  recovery  from  depreciation. 
So  far  as  the  restoration  of  silver  met  the  apprecia- 
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tion  of  gold,  it  would  raise  the  price  of  wheat  as  it 
did  other  things,  and  if  it  is  mainly  in  the  undeveloped 
countries  that  the  pressure  has  been  felt,  the  rise  in 
wheat  might  be  greater.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  I 
should  expect  some  rise  in  the  price  as  the  result  of 
the  adoption  of  bi-inetallic,  and  if  it  is  the  Indian 
supply  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  fall,  then 
Mr.  Manning's  reasoning  seems  correct. 

4148.  {ChairTTMn.)  There  is  a  very  large  quantity 
of  Chilian  wheat  imported,  is  there  not  ?  In  Chili 
there  is  a  silver  basis,  but  they  have  a  depreciated 
currency  ? — Tes,  I  believe  so. 

4149.  Well,  even  if  you  had  your  bi-metallic  cur- 
rency, that  country  would  still  be  left  with  its 
depreciated  paper  currency,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4150.  And  having  that  depreciated  paper  currency, 
would  be  likely  to  export  wheat  at  a  cheaper  rate  ? — 
Yes.  That  would  happen,  I  presume,  if  the  currency 
were  depreciated  as  regards  gold  and  silver,  and  if  the 
wages,  and  so  on,  had  not  risen  in  the  country  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depreciation,  then  there  would  be  that 
stimulus;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  depreciation 
might  have  affected  the  wages,  and  I  am  not  able  to 
say. 

4151.  Of  conrse,  if  that  stimulus  existed,  that 
would  tend  to  keep  down,  not  only  the  price  of 
Chilian  wheat,  but  the  price  of  all  wheat.  The  extent 
to  which  it  succeeded  in  so  doing  would  depend  on 
the  relation  which  its  volume  bore  to  (he  total  volume 
of  the  imported  wheat  ? — I  think  the  answer  I  have 
just  given  about  India  would  apply  essentially  to  Chili. 

4152.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  any  depreciation  of 
that  sort  would  have  been  only  a  temporary  one.  You 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  couutry  can,  by  depre- 
ciating its  currency,  throw  all  its  commodities  upon 
foreign  markets  ? — It  would  depend  upon  how  long  a 
time  it  took  before  the  wages  and  the  general  elements 
in  the  cost  of  production  responded  to  this  depreciation, 
but  I  presume,  until  they  did  respond,  that  it  would 
do  so. 

4153.  Yes,  it  would  be  during  the  period  during 
which  wholesale  prices  had  risen,  and  wages  had  not 
risen  in  the  same  proportion  ? — Tea,  precisely,  but  I 
suppose  that  could  only  be  temporary. 

4154.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  have  said  that  you 
see  no  ethical  objection  to  the  change,  because  those 
who  have  gained  by  the  &11  have  gained  by  accident, 
and  that  the  injury  would  be  temporary  and  the 
benefit  permanent.  What  further  have  you  to  say  ? — 
Then  I  say,  Government  has  as  much  right  to  adopt 
this  system  in  the  public  interest  aa  to  convert  the 
national  debt  (if  possible),  or  to  repeal  existing  tariffs 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  corn  laws),  or  to  refuse  for  the 
future  to  enforce  contracts  discovered  to  be  against 
the  public  interest.  It  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  every  Government  has  the  right  of  changing  its 
coinage  as  it  finds  expedient,  and  all  contracts  must 
be  assumed  to  have  been  made  subject  to  this  risk, 
just  as  property  is  bought  and  sold,  subject  to  the  risk 
of  future  taxation.  Then  again,  the  real  meaning  of 
a  pound  sterling  is  its  exchange  value.  No  one  wants 
the  gold  itself  (except  as  a  commodity).  Bat  the 
exchange  value  is  subject  to  constant  fluctuation,  and 
the  adoption  of  bi-metallism  would  on  the  whole 
neutralise  the  effect  of  recent  changes,  and  prevent 
ftiture  disturbances ;  that  is,  it  would  lead  to  gieater 
stability  of  value,  and  that  is  really  what  every  one 
requires  in  the  pound  sterling.  It  is  in  one  sense  a 
certain  definite  amount  of  gold,  but  when  you  come  to 
look  into  it,  the  only  reason  for  its  being  a  certain 
amount  of  gold  is,  that  you  suppose  that  it  would  give 
you  greater  stability  of  value  than  any  other 
substance. 

4155.  You  are  regarding  the  pound  sterling  as  a 
measure  for  commodities  ? — As  a  measure  of  value  and 
as  a  standard  for  deferred  payments,  especially  as  a 
standard  for  deferred  payments,  as  distinct,  that  is, 
from  a  circulating  medium. 

4156.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  effect  of  a  depreciation 
of  silver  is,  I  think  you  say,  to  give  the  Indian 
producer  an  advantage,  because,  the  prices  rise,  and  he 


only  pays  the  same  wages  to  his  servants ;.  wages  do 
not  rise  as  fast  as  prices  rise?— The  Indian  producer, 
if  he  can  obtain  through  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
more  silver,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  wages  he  pays 
in  silver  remain  the  same,  will  so  far  gain. 

4157.  In  the  same  way  the  English  producer, 
whether  of  wheat  or  of  cotton,  suffers  in  the  case  of 
the  appreciation  of  gold,  because  prices  fall  more 
quickly  than  wages  do  ? — ^Yes,  that  might  happen. 

4158.  Consequently  in  the  case  of  the  appreciation 
of  gold  the  sufferer  has  been  the  producer,  the 
capitalist,  the  employer  until  wages  fell  ? — Tes. 

4159.  There  is  an  intermediate  time  during  which 
the  workman  or  the  labourer  has  the  advantage  of  the 
old  wages,  and  in  which  he  has  also  the  advantage 
of  the  cheap  commodities? — Yes,  that  is  a  general 
principle,  admissible  under  certain  conditions. 

4160.  And  the  producer,  therefore,  suffers  by  his 
prices  and  his  profits  falling,  while  his  expenses  and 
wages  do  not  decrease  ? — Tes. 

4161.  Then  the  immediate  result  of  an  alteration 
by  which  you  raise  the  prices  again  would  be  to  raise 
the  prices  to  the  producer,  without  raising  the  wt^es 
of  the  labourer  for  some  time  ? — Yes,  but  I  should  say 
that  when  I  stated  that  that  was  a  general  principle 
I  should  only  admit  it  with  certain  very  important 
qualifications.  It  is  oue  element  that  has  to  be 
considered. 

4162.  I  am  only  speaking  of  it  in  the  broadest  way, 
but  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  English  producer 
is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
Indian  producer,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  through  that,  no 
doubt. 

4163.  Very  weU,  then,  if  you  reverse  the  process, 
you  raise  the  prices  before  you  raise  wages  ? — Just 

BO. 

4164.  And  supposing  the  commodities  which  the 
labonrer  purchases  before  his  wages  rise  are  affected, 
he  suffers  ? — Yes,  so  far. 

4165.  The  capitalist  suffers  by  the  appreciation  of 
gold ;  by  the  depreciation  of  gold  the  labourer  suffers  ? 
—Yes,  that  is  so  far  as  the  general  principle  goes. 
You  understand,  I  only  admit  that  with  very  great 
qualifications.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  constant 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist  who  has  lost 
his  profit  to  reduce  wages.  He  tries  to  reduce  wages, 
and  as  a  consequence  there  is  greater  irregularity  of 
employment  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  There 
is  not  anything  like  the  amount  of  enterprize,  em- 
barking in  new  undertakings,  and  so  on,  so  tliat  on 
the  whole  I  think  it  is  very  possible,  although  wages 
are  quoted  du  the  same  level,  that,  taking  the  real 
income  of  the  labouring  classes,  they  have  not  gained. 
Then  another  qualification,  which  I  think  of  the  very 
greatest  importance,  is  that  we  assume  that  retail 
prices  follow  wholesale  prices,  but  I  should  think,  as 
matter  of  fact,  the  middleman  takes  good  care  that 
they  do  not  follow  wholesale  prices.  That  is  certainly 
the  case  as  regards  the  middle  classes,  I  know  from 
my  own  experience,  and  with  the  working  classes  I 
should  think  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  articles 
it  is  probably  still  more  the  case. 

4166.  Has  not  there  been  an  immense  improvement 
in  that  i-espact  so  far  as  the  working  classes  are  con- 
cerned iu  many  districts  in  England  since  the  establish- 
ment of  co-operadve  stores  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  that 
must  have  operated ;  but  then  that  seems  to  me  to 
point  also  to  the  fact  that  the  middleman  must  have 
been  doing  extremely  good  business  to  give  such 
encouragement  to  these  co-operative  stores. 

4167.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  In  reference  to  the  question 
that  Sir  T.  Farrer  put  to  you  about  wages,  and  also 
to  your  statement  of  the  evils  which  the  present 
system  has  inflicted  on  agriculture,  is  it  within  your 
knowledge  that  the  wages  of  labour,  especially  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  have  already  fallen  enormously, 
in  some  instances  as  much  as  one-third  ? — I  was  not 
aware,  as  regards  agriculture,  that  wages  had  already 
fallen  so  much.  I  was  rather  under  the  impression 
that  they  had  not  fallen  so  much  as  one  would  have 
expected. 
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4168.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  To  whatever  extent  wages 
have  fallen  in  propoiiiun  lo  wholesale  prices,  to  that 
extent  the  producer  is  not  injured  by  the  appreciation 
of  gold  ? — Supposing  wages  have  fallen  in  equal 
proportion,  then  so  far  he  would  not  be  injured. 

4169.  May  I  not  sum  up  your  opinion  on  the  whole 
in  this  way :  that  in  ihe  case  of  an  appreciation  of 
gold  the  labourer  benefits,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
retaining  his  wages  at  the  old  rate  after  prices  have 
fallen,  and  the  manufacturer  suffers  to  the  same  extent 
because   his  profits   are   reduced,  but   that  that   is 


neutralised  very  much  by  the  fact  that  this  fall  in 
profits  prevents  the  manuitEictnrer  from  carrying  on  as 
much  business  as  he  otherwise  would  have  done  ? — 
Yes. 

4170.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  reverse  the 
process,  the  labourer  suffers  in  a  converse  way  and 
the  manufacturer  gains,  but  that  that  gain  is  neutra- 
lised because  the  high  prices  induce  the  manufacturer 
to  go  on  with  greater  s[)irit  and  do  more  work  ;  is  that 
a  fair  representation? — Yes,  I  think  so,  taking  the 
cause  which  you  have  isolated. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
A4Joumed  till  Friday. 
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Mr.  H.  B.  Grenfell  was  called  and  examined. 


4171.  {The  Chairman.)  You  are  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  England  ? — ^Yes,  ]  am. 

4172.  And  you  were  Governor  in  the  year  of  the 
last  Monetary  Conference  in  1881  in  Paris? — Yes, 
and  I  condncted  so  much  of  the  negotiations  as  took 
place  between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  that  time. 

4173.  I  believe  you  reprinted  Lord  Liverpool's 
work  on  the  coins  of  the  realm? — In  the  previous 
year  1880,  when  I  was  Deputy  Governor,  Mr.  Birch 
Ifcing  Governor,  we  reprinted  and  republished  that 
)>ook,  which  was  then  ont  of  print ;  and  in  the  course 
of  tliat  work,  I  was  led  to  the  study  of  the  question  of 
the  standard  of  value. 

4174.  Now  with  reference  to  the  standard  of  value 
in  relation  to  Lord  Liverpool's  work,  what  observation 
have  you  to  make  ? — Lord  Liverpool's  work  was  on 
the  coins  of  the  realm.  All  works  on  the  coins  of  the 
realm  would  necessarily  involve  a  discussion  of  the 
standard.  Lord  Liverpool  wrote  before  the  French 
Mint  prices  were  settled.  The  double  standard 
existed  in  England  up  to  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments,  in  vhe  sense  that  the  word  "  standard  "  is 
used  in  the  present  controversy,  but  as  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  had  ceased  before  the  suspension,  it 
is  asserted  by  many  writers  that  the  double  standard 
did  not  exist  in  England  up  to  that  date.  The  Act 
of  Parliament  of  1797,  limiting  the  coinage  of  silver, 
expressly  recites  and  re-enacts  the  previous  statutes 
giving  silver  unlimited  legal  tender  by  weight  at  a 
fixed  ratio. 

4175.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  What  do  you  mean  exactly 
by  your  statement  that  Lord  Liverpool  wrote  before 
the  French  Mint  prices  were  settled  ? — The  date  of 
the  French  Mint  Law  is  1803.     It  is  true  that  Lord 

iverpool  published  in  1805,  but  he  wrote  in  1707. 
He  was  ill  for  a  long  time,  as  you  find  in  the  preface 
to  the  work. 


4176.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  Mint  prices  ? — 
"  Mint  prices  "  is  the  expression  used  by  most  of  the 
old  economical  writers  and  is  to  be  fouml  in  the  Bullion 
Beport  of  1810.  It  means  the  price  or  prices  which 
the  mints  are  bound  to  give  for  one,  either,  or  both  of 
the  precious  metals  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
place  where  the  mint  is. 

4177.  (  The  Chairman.)  You  say  the  double  standard 
existed  in  England  up  to  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  in  the  sense  that  the  word  "standard" 
is  nsed  in  the  present  controversy;  in  what  sense 
are  you  using  "  standard  "  there  ? — Well,  practically, 
the  unlimited  legal  tender,  irrespective  of  whether  it 
is  coin  or  bullion  of  either,  or  of  both  metals,  at  a  fixed 
ratio. 

4178.  Was  there  a  fixed  ratio  in  England  at  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  will 
find  it  is  so.  It  is  advisable  to  lay  down  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "  standard  of  value,"  that  is,  to  define  whether 
the  double  standard  would  mean  the  existence  of  a 
circulation  of  the  two  metals  in  coin  at  the  same 
moment  or  the  legal  tender  of  either  metal  at  a  fixed 
ratio  whatever  the  circulation.  Those  in  favour  of 
the  double  standard  assert  that  it  existed  in  the  latter 
sense  in  England  up  to  1797,  and  in  France  from 
1803  to  1873.  I  understand  Mr.  Giffien  to  dispute 
both  of  these  facts ;  in  the  case  of  France,  on  the 
ground  that  the  two  metals  did  not  circulate  side  by 
side  until  after  the  gold  discoveries  say  in  1850. 

4179.  {Mr.  Birch.)  I  have  never  understood  Mr. 
Giffen  to  deny  that  a  20  franc  piece  in  gold  would  buy 
in  France  exactly  the  same  ns  four  silver  pieces  of  .5 
francs  each ;  that  they  circulated  side  by  side ;  but 
what  happened  was  this,  that  at  certain  periods  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  gold,  and  at  other  periods  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  silver,  and  that  at  times  the 
one  commanded  an  agio  upon  the  other;  he  never 
said  that  they  did  not  circulate  perfectly  in  France, 
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and  were  not  equally  recognised  there  as  a  standard 
in  purchasing  power  ? — If  I  understand  your  ques- 
tion correctly  you  (nake  Mr.  GiSen  say  that  gold  and 
silver  circulated  side  by  side,  and  that  at  certain 
periods  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  gold,  and  at  cer- 
tain other  periods  a  great  scarcity  of  silver,  that  is,  that 
they  did  not  circulate  side  by  side.  Mr.  Giffen  could 
hardly  have  made  such  an  assertion.  At  any  rate  if 
he  did  I  was  quoting  from  something  else  that  he 
said. 

4180.  (^Mr.  Courtney^  Is  not  that  simply  a  question 
of  historical  fact  ? — His  statement  is  that  before  1847 
France  was  a  silver-using  country,  and  there  was  no 
introduction  of  gold  there  displacing  silver  or  of  silver 
displacing  gold,  so  that  it  could  not  operate  as  a  para- 
chute. He  says  it  could  not,  be  does  not  say  it  did 
not.  As  matter  of  fact,  the  price  would  show  that 
for  some  reason  or  other  the  agio  scarcely  altered. 

4181.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  its  having  been  a  silver-using  country  ? 
— The  difference  of  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Giffen  states 
that  the  double  standard  could  not  have  served  as  a 
parachute  to  prevent  a  fall  of  silver,  whereas  in  1850 
it  did  so  serve  to  diminish  the  fall  of  gold.  My  point 
is  that  in  the  one  case  he  states  an  historical  fact,  and 
in  the  other  he  only  states  a  hypothetical  one,  or 
rather  as  matter  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  have 
done,  but  here  the  list  of  the  relative  prices  of  gold 
and  silver  shows  that  although  there  was  a  slight 
variation,  as  a  matter  of  fact  during  the  whole  70 
years  they  scarcely  changed. 

4181a.  His  argument,  as  I  understand  it,  would  be 
this,  the  law  of  France  operated  as  a  parachute  after 
the  gold,  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia, 
because  it  permitted  the  substitution  of  gold  for 
silver  in  the  currency  of  France  ? — Yes. 

4182.  It  did  not  operate,  though  it  might  under 
certain  circumstances  have  operated,  in  the  same  way, 
because  the  circulation  was  exclusively  silver,  and 
there  was  no  substitution  of  gold  for  silver,  or  of 
silver  for  gold  ;  it  remained  continuously  a  circulation 
of  one  metal  only  ? — In  one  case  it  is  a  statement  of 
historical  fact  and  in  the  other  it  is  Mr.  Giffen's 
opinion  that  it  could  not  have  done  certain  things. 
He  does  not  say  it  did  not ;  he  says  it  could  not. 

4183.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Assuming  that  the  coin  in 
actual  daily  use  as  currency  was  silver,  is  there 
evidence,  conclusive  or  presumptive,  to  show  that 
there  was  no  gold  in  France  ? — I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  there  was  gold  at  all  times  in  France. 
I  am  not  an  authority  on  that  subject.  I  would  rather 
not  be  considered  to  be. 

4183a.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Have  yon  read  Baron  Roths- 
child's evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1832j  with 
reference  to  gold  in  France,  in  which  he  says 
(Q.  4835)  "  gold  is  merchandise  in  France  "  ;  and,  in 
reply  to  various  questions,  dwells  upon  the  importance 
of  gold  in  time  of  war,  and  the  premium  he  had  paid 
on  the  purchase  of  gold  for  different  Grovernments  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  read  it. 

4184.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  There  is  no  doubt  there 
was  gold,  but  whether  it  was  practically  circulating, 
or  a  commodity  or  merchandise,  as  Baron  Rothschild 
says,  of  course  is  a  question  of  fact  ? — It  is  admitted 
that  before  1850,  there  was  little  gold,  and  that  it 
generally  bore  a  slight  agio.  The  agio,  however,  iu 
no  way  betokened  a  cese>atiou  of  the  double  standard, 
because  those  determined  to  have  gold  and  asking  for 
it  must  have  been  creditors,  not  debtors,  and  the 
debtor  under  the  double  standard  has  the  right  to 
choose  the  metal  in  which  he  pays. 

4185.  I  would  only  say  those  determined  to  have 
gold,  and  asking  for  it,  might  have  been  as  determined 
as  they  liked,  but  they  could  not  have  got  it  unless 
the  other  side  chose  ? — No,  but  they  could  get  it  if 
they  paid  for  it.  1  now  go  back  to  the  *'  Standard." 
Lord  Liverpool's  doctrine  with  regard  to  it  was 
founded  on  the  assertions  of  Petty,  Locke,  and  Harris, 
that  the  chief  coin  in  use,  and  measure  of  property, 
could  be  only  of  one  metal.  Having  adopted  that 
principle  be  had  to  choose  his  metal.     The  chief  coin 


in  use  in  England  was  gold,  he  attributed  that  fact  to 
the  affluence  and  great  commercial  position  of  England, 
whereas  the  truth  was  that  it  was  owing  to  gold 
having  been  over-valued  in  England  from  1717  to 
1797. 

4186.  {The  Chairman.)  Is  tint  hist  your  view?— 
That  last  is  generally  acknowledged  now.  It  was  the 
first  Lord  Ashburton's  view  too.  It  is  not  my  view 
alone.     I  do  not  think  anybody  disputes  it  now. 

4187.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  question  arises,  does  it 
not,  how  it  first  came  to  be  over- valued  ? — I  date  from 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  time ;  that  is  an  historical  &ct. 

4188.  But  previous  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Lord 
Liverpool  says  it  distinctly  became  over-valued  by  the 
action  of  the  people,  and  not  by  the  action  of  the 
Government  ? — I  do  not  know  what  "  the  action  of 
the  people"  means.  To  return  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
with  the  views  above  cited  he  naturally  chose  gold. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  his  treatise  showing  the 
equilibratory  action  of  the  double  standard  which  was 
perceived  by  Sismondi  in  1819,  and  which  is  described 
by  many  of  the  leading  economists,  both  monometallic 
and  bimetallic,  of  the  present  day.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  word  about  it  in  the  reasons  for  the  original 
Act  in  1803.  The  first  place  I  found  it  in  is  in 
Sismondi. 

4189.  One  question  with  regard  to  the  law  of  1803. 
I  think  the  proposer  of  that  law  always  contemplated 
future  changes  in  the  ratio  according  to  the  market 
value  of  the  two  metals  ? — It  is  possible.  Lord  Lifer- 
pool's  idea  of  a  "  standard  "  was  almost  synonymous 
with  "  chief  coin  in  use."  The  Bullion  Committee  of 
1810  seems  to  have  adopted  that  idea,  as  did  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  when  he  brought  in  his  Gold  Standard 
Bill  in  1816,  and  appealed  to  Parliament  to  return 
to  the  ''  ancient  standard  of  the  realm,"  which  was 
only  done  in  the  sense  of  returning  to  the  standard 
as  shown  by  the  "  chief  coin  in  use,"  namely,  gold. 

4190.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  You  say  that  before 
1 850  in  France  those  determined  to  have  gold  and 
asking  for  it  must  have  been  creditors  and  not  debtors. 
I  do  not  quite  follow  your  argument  there  ? — I  should 
have  said,  perhaps,  those  who  have  a  right  to  have 
money  and  were  determined  to  have  it  in  gold. 

4191.  Creditors  had  no  right  as  such  to  have  gold? 
— ^No,  they  had  not ;  those  who  had  a  right  to  have 
money  of  some  kind,  and  wished  to  have  gold,  could 
get  it  if  they  chose  to  pay  for  it. 

4192.  They  could  not  get  it  because  they  were 
creditors,  since  the  debtor  had  a  right  to  pay  them  in 
silver  if  he  chose  ? — Ye3. 

4193.  No  doubt  they  could  get  gold  by  paying  for 
it,  but  it  was  not  because  they  were  creditors.  That 
gave  them  no  right  to  gold  ? — ^No,  quite  so.  Those 
who  had  a  right  to  have  money  and  wished  to  have 
gold  must  have  been  creditors,  not  debtors. 

4194.  A  debtor,  it  is  true,  would  have  no  right  to 
receive  one  or  the  other,  but  a  creditor  of  course 
would  prefer  to  have  the  more  valuable  metal,  but  he 
would  have  no  right  to  obtain  it  ? — I  can  only  repeat 
that  the  creditor  who  had  some  money  to  be  paid  to 
him,  and  was  determined  to  have  gold,  of  course 
under  a  double  standard  law  could  not  have  any  right 
to  It,  and  therefore  he  would  have  to  pay  an  agio. 

4195.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  It  is  only  the  same  thing 
as  saying  that  he  might  get  the  commodity  in  the 
market  by  paying  for  it  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

4196.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  And  he  would  have  to  pay 
for  it  ? — He  would  have  to  pay  for  it. 

4197.  Is  not  your  meaning  that  LK)rd  Liverpool  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  in  view  when  they  settled 
our  present  law,  the  double  ratio,  bimetallism  in  its 
present  sense  ? — What  they  had  in  view  was  the  regu- 
lation of  the  coinage  founded  upon  what  they  believed 
to  have  been  the  Standard  "  de  facto,"  omitting  all 
reference  to  what  was  the  Standard  "de  jure." 

4198.  And  that  therefore  their  authority  is  not  to 
be  quoted  »n  against  what  is  now  proposed  by 
modern  bimetallists  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  pledge  my.<!clf 
to  the  assertion  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  never  discussed  it, 
because  in  1844  he  distinctly  mentioned  the  bimetallic 
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system  as  being  ia  accordance  with  the  metallic 
standard.  I  must  guard  myself  from  saying  that  he 
never  considered  it  at  all,  because  he  did,  but  not,  I 
think,  as  far  back  as  1819. 

4199.  {The  Chairman.)  Will  you  now  proceed  to 
yom'  next  point  ? — The  next  point  is  an  extract  from 
Mr.  Fremantle's  report  dated  2nd  December,  1881, 
on  the  Monetary  Conference  of  that  year  at  Paris  : — 
*'  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  country  to  emancipate 
"  commercial  transactions  as  far  as  possible  from 
"  legal  control,  and  to  impose  no  unnecessary  restric- 
'*  tions  npon  the  interchange  of  commodities.  To  fix 
"  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  by  law  would 
"  be  to  enter  into  a  course  directly  at  variance  with 
"  this  principle,  and  would  be  regarded  as  an  arbitrary 
"  inteiference  with  a  natural  law."  The  words  con- 
tained in  the  above  paragraph  are  deliberately  adopted 
by  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  In  their  letter  to  the 
India  OfiBce,  dated  3Ist  of  May  1886.  The  pai-agraph 
seems  to  me  to  contain  two  propositions  : — I.  That  the 
fixing  the  value  of  silver  told  in  gold,  and  vice  versd, 
is  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  II.  That 
it  is  against  nature.  I  venture  to  submit  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  free  trade  or  protection.  Very 
little  silver  is  produced  in  England  :  no  powerful 
interest  in  England  would  gain,  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
tection to  silver,  by  the  change.  In  America,  where 
alone  the  silver  mining  interest  is  of  positive  import- 
ance, it  is  of  no  consequence  relatively  to  that  of  other 
producing  interests.  If  it  be  said  that  the  object  is 
BO  far  similar  to  that  of  protection  in  that  it  would 
raise  prices,  I  can  only  point  out  that  it  could  only 
raise  prices  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  have  fallen 
in  consequence  of  a  resort  to  the  general  gold 
standard  by  the  greater  nations  in  the  world.  If 
prices  (as  I  understand  is  now  contended)  have  not 
fallen  from  that  cause,  then  it  is  to  be  presumed  by 
parity  of  reasoning  that  they  would  not  rise.  The 
efiiact  of  these  changes  of  standard  on  the  general 
range  of  prices,  cannot  be  to  raise  and  depress  them, 
and  not  to  ruse  and  depress  them. 

4200.  I  understand  your  point  there  to  be  that  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  prices  are  not  generally  affected 
by  the  present  state  of  things,  that  is,  depressed  by 
the  appreciation  of  gold,  the  result  of  the  adoption 
of  the  double  standard  would  not  be  to  raise  prices  ? — 
Yes,  that  if  they  reduce  in  the  one  case  they  would 
raise  in  the  other. 

4201.  {Mr.  Chap/in.)  Do  I  understand  that  in 
your  opinion  the  ef^ct  of  the  adoption  of  bimetallism 
would  be  not  to  raise  prices  at  all  ? — No ;  all  I  say  is 
if  the  changes  in  the  standard  in  the  one  direction 
have  not  depressed  prices,  that  the  changes  in  the 
contrary  direction  would  not  raise  them. 

4202.  {The  Chairman.)  On  the  point  whether  it 
has  depr^sed  prices  you  have  made  no  assertion  ?~— 
I  have  elsewhere,  but  at  this  point  I  make  no  such 
assertion. 

4203.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  What  is  the  meaning  of 
your  statement  that  "  In  America,  where  alone  the 
"  silver  mining  interest  is  of  positive  importance,  it 
«*  is  of  no  consequence  relatively  to  that  of  other 
"  producing  interests"? — The  mining  interest  is  of 
no  consequence  in  proportion  to  that  of  other  producing 
interests. 

4204.  You  mean  it  is  relatively  inijignilicant  ?— 
Yes. 

4205.  (Sir  'T.  Farrer.)  You  mean  that  it  has  no 
power  ? — I  should  not  be  stating  the  truth  in  saying 
that  it  has  no  power  whatever,  but  I  maintain  that 
the  power  of  the  general  producing  interest  is  infinitely 
greater,  and  that  the  parties  who  are  mostly  interested 
in  these  propositions  for  change  are  the  general 
agricultural  and  producing  interests. 

4206.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  You  attribute  the  action 
taken  by  the  Legislature  in  the  United  States,  not  to 
the  importance  of  the  silver  producing  interests,  and 
the  political  power  exercised  by  them,  but  to  some 
wider  causes  ? — I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
tending  to  justify  my  assertion. 

o     948S8. 


4207.  But  do  you  consider  that  the  action  taken  by      Mr.  H.  R. 
the  United  States  Congress  was  or  was  not  due  to  the       Grenfsll. 
political  influence  of  the  silver-mining  interest  ? — Yes,       „ 

1  could  safely  say  that  I  believe  it  was  due  to  the     '^^1887. 
agitation  in  favour  of  what  was  called  "  the  dollar  of 
our  fathers,"  throughout  the  country  among  all  (he 
producers. 

4208.  Producers  of  silver  ? — No,  producers  of 
corn,  and  cattle,  and  everything,  all  the  producers. 

4209.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  west  and  south  against 
the  east  ? — Yes. 

4210.  (Mr.  Fremantle.)  Was  that  so,  do  you  think, 
at  the  time  that  the  Bland  Bill  was  passed? — ^No 
question  about  it. 

4211.  You  do  not  think  that  is  simply  a  development 
of  later  years  ? — No. 

4212.  But  surely  in  the  discussions  on  the  Bland 
Bill  the  senators  and  representatives  who  took  the 
most  prominent  part  were  those  who  represented  silver- 
producing  States  ? — I  have  been  given  the  names  of 
some  of  the  principal  supporters  of  what  was  called 
the  Bland  Bill.  Messrs.  Hill  and  Jones  represented 
Colorado  and  Nevada,  the  only  states  then  producing 
silver.  Mr.  Alison  came  from  Iowa,  an  agricultun^ 
state.  Mr.  Warner  from  Ohio,  which  produces  a 
little  coal.  Mr.  Bland  from  Missouri,  where  there  is 
little  silver,  and  Mr.  Segan  from  Texas,  which  is 
agricultural. 

4213.  You  stated,  in  calling  attention  to  the  extract  , 
from  the  report  on  the  Monetary  Conference  at  Paris 
in  1881,  that  the  statement  mode  inferred,  that  to 
fix  the  value  of  gold  in  relation  to  silver,  and  vice 
versd,  is  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade ; 
but  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  are  not  specifically 
mentioned,  are  they,  in  the  report  ? — No. 

4214.  And  the  only  statement  made  in  the  report 
is  that  to  fix  a  relative  value  would  be  to  enter  upon  a 
course  at  variance  with  the  principle  which  had 
guided  this  country  of  late  years,  by  fixing  arbitrary 
values  upon  commodities.  That  is  the  contention. 
These  are  the  words.  "It  has  been  the  poUcy  of 
"  this  country  to  emancipate  commercial  transactions 
"  as  far  as  possible  from  legal  control,  and  to  impose 
"  no  unnecessary  restrictions  upon  the  interchange  of 
"  commodities  "  ? — I  understand  that  that  means  free 
trade.  If  it  does  not,  of  course  the  whole  argument 
falls  to  the  ground. 

4215.  Free  trade  is  a  very  wide  expression,  and 
may  signify  a  great  many  things.  The  Report  says, 
and  that  I  think  you  will  allow,  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  late  years  to  impose  unnecessary  re- 
strictions upon  the  interchange  of  commodities.  That 
is  all  ? — I  understand  that  to  be  free  trade. 

4216.  I  hardly  know  what  "free  trade"  means 
in  that  sense? — I  thought  free  trade  meant  that 
there  would  be  no  protective  duties  levied.  If  you 
meant  something  else,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  "laisser 
faire,"  you  may  have  been  quite  right  in  saying  that 
it  had  been,  up  to  1881,  when  that  paragraph 
was  written,  "  the  policy  of  the  country ;"  but  I 
am  not  now  talking  of  your  report,  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  Treasury  letter  which  adopted  your  words. 
It  is  impossible  that  in  1886  the  Treasury  could-  have 
meant  that  "  laisser  faire  "  was  then  the  policy  of  the 
country, 

4217.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Does  it  not  mean  the  avoid- 
ing of  fixing  values  by  law  ? — But  nobody  ever  did  fix 
values  by  law, 

4218.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  Surely  the  proposal  is 
to  fix  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  by  law  ? 
— That  wonld  be  the  effect  of  the  proposal,  but  that  is 
not  what  the  bimetallic  proposal  would  express. 

4219.  The  actual  efiect  would  be,  would  it  not, 
that  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  would  be 
fixed  by  law  ? — We  assert  that  it  did  so,  but  that  is 
the  point  in  dispute.  We  assert  that  the  ratio  was 
constant  till  the  law  was  changed,  but  that  is  the 
point  disputed  by  some. 

422U.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  I  understand  the  statement 
to  be  this,  that  the  policy  of  this  country  up  till  now 
has  been  to  impose  no  unnecessary  restrictions  upon 
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GrmfM       *^  interchange  of  conunodities,  and  that  to  fix  the 

1_  *       relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  by  liiw  would  be  to 

6  May  1887.  enter  into  a  course  directly  at  variance  -with  this 
— — —  principle  ;  but  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this,  do  I 
understand  you  to  admit  that  even  supposing  this  bi- 
metallic principle  was  adopted,  would  that  in  yoar 
opinion  be  an  unnecessary  restriction  upon  the  inter- 
change of  commodities? — The  answer  to  that  question 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  it  would  be  a  relief  from  an 
unnecessary  rratriction  on  the  interchange  of  commo- 
dities. 

4221.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Under  a  bimetallic  system  is 
a  man  allowed  to  sell  his  silver  for  as  much  gold  as 
he  can  get  for  it,  or  his  gold  for  as  much  silver  as  he 
can  get  ? — Certainly. 

4222.  {Mr.  Fremanth.)  Then  ydli  would  contend 
that  the  selection  of  gold  as  a  standard  of  value  is  in 
itaelf  an  interference  with  free  trade  ? — It  is  an  inter- 
ference with  free  trade  in  the  same  way  as  bimetallism. 
If  one  is  the  other  is. 

4223.  What  other  course  would  be  possible  in  a 
country  if  it  did  not  fix  a  standard  of  value  ? — ^Then 
you  get  barter. 

4224.  And  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  fix  a  standard 
of  value? — ^Tes. 

4225.  Does  law  in  the  country  do  more  than  say 
that  if  a  bargain  is  made  between  two  persons  for  a 
pound,   the  debtor  is  to  pay  to  the  creditor  gold  of  a 

.  certun  weight  and  fineness  ? — ^That  is  all. 

4286.  ( The  Chairman.)  It  does  not  do  more  than 
the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  does  with  regard  to 
other  things  ?  —Precisely. 

4227.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  Therefore  that  is  as  little 
interference  as  possible  with  the  right  of  people  to 
make  bargwns  between  themselves? — It  is  a  very 
great  interference ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  as 
little  as  possible. 

4228.  Can  you  suggest  any  less  interference? — I 
am  in  favour  of  a  standard  of  value,  of  course. 
Many  people  have  wished  for  all  sorts  of  standards. 
Some  people  have  wished  for  corn. 

4229.  Bat  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  that  is  a  less 
interference  than  any  other  ? — It  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  conferring  the  same  thing  as  on  silver  ;  I 
do  not  see  the  slightest  difference. 

4230.  Then  you  see  no  difference  between  such  an 
enactment  as  we  were  speaking  of  just  now  and  an 
enactment  which  obliges  the  debtor  to  take  either  a 
certain  weight  of  gold  or  a  certain  weight  of  silver, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not  ? — What  I  say  is  that  we 
must  be^n  with  some  point.  In  this  case  silver  and 
gold  are  both  of  them  used  as  money  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  that  is  the  starting  point,  and  as 
they  are  both  used  as  money,  silver  in  one  set  of 
places,  and  gold  in  another,  we  have  to  start  with  that 
fact.  The  whole  question  is  whether  it  is  wiser  to 
enact  these  laws  in  one  place  for  silver  and  another 
for  gold,  or  whether  to  oner  each  place  the  alternative 
of  taking  whichever  people  will  bring  to  them  of  either 
metal. 

4231.  {The  Chairman.)  Would  you  allow,  under 
the  bimetallic  system,  a  debtor  and  creditor  to 
contract  that  the  payments  should  be  made  in  one 
or  other  of  the  precious  metals  ? — Of  course,  you 
might  contract  to  pay  in  sugar  or  anything  else  if 
you  like  to  make  the  contract. 

4232.  You  would  not  forbid  that  ?— You  could  not 
forbid  it. 

4233.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  Could  this  bimetaUic 
arrangement  be  set  aside  whenever  individuals  chose  ? 
— ^In  the  same  way  as  you  may  now  set  aside  your 
monometallic  law  by  making  a  contract  to  pay  in  pig 
iron,  cotton,  or  anything  else. 

4234.  What  would  be  the  meaning  of  the  bi- 
metallic arrangement  unless  you  were  compelled 
to  take  15^  ounces  of  silver  for  one  of  gold? — ^It 
depends  upon  whether  you  have  written  in  a  contract 
that  you  owe  500/.  or  so  much  sugar,  cotton,  or  pig 
iron.  If  you  have  500/.  agunst  yon,  you  may  get  rid 
of  that  debt  under  the  bi-metalltc  law,  uidess  you  have 


contracted  for  something  else,  by  the  payment  of  gold 
or  silver. 

4235.  Then  there  is  to  be  no  obligation  to  take 
15^  ounces  of  silver  when  there  has  been  an  agreement 
to  pay  so  many  pounds  ? — Certainly  there  would  be,  if 
you  had  contracted  in  pounds,  but  ii^yon  had  contracted 
m  gold  it  would  be  another  thing;  it  depends  on 
whether  your  contract  is  in  gold,  or  pounds  sterling, 
or  francs,  or  rupees. 

4235a.  {The  Chairtnan.)  If  a  bill  were  drawn  tor 
500/.  in  gold  and  accepted,  the  obligation  would  be  to 
pay  in  gold.  If  it  were  500/.,  without  mentioning  gold, 
the  debtor  might  pay  in  gold  or  silver  ? — Yes,  and  it  is 
known  that  there  are  places  where  bills  are  drawn  in 
that  form,  where  a  debtor  is  obliged  to  pay  metal  in 
some  places,  and  something  else,  according  to  the 
currency  of  the  place,  in  another. 

4236.  Might  not  that  interfere  very  much  with  the 
operation  of  the  bimetallic  system  in  a  country  where 
yon  have  long  had  a  gold  standard  only,  and  where  at 
the  time  of  your  promulgating  your  law  silver  bore  a 
different  ratio  to  that  which  yon  have  fixed  by  law  ? 
Would  there  not  be  a  danger  of  the  system  being  to 
some  extent,  or  a  considerable  extent,interfered  witii  by 
contracts  of  that  description  ? — I  understand  that  at 
this  moment  in  New  York  people  may  pay  their  bills 
of  exchange  if  they  like,  in  silver  coins,  but  there  is  a 
sort  of  understanding  among  the  bankers,  that  they 
should  pay  in  gold;  but  practically,  I  suppose  they 
pay  in  neither,  they  pay  by  cheques,  or  by  a  clearing 
house.  Anybody  might,  if  they  liked  it,  pay  a  bill  oF 
exchange  with  a  wheelbarrow  or  cart  load  of  silver 
coins,  but  of  course  they  never  do  it.  But  there  is  a 
sort  of  understanding  in  the  clearing  house  in  New 
York  that  silver  certificates,  which  are  practically 
silver,  are  not  admitted. 

4237.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  I 
understand  you  to  say  is  this,  that  payments  now  are 
hardly  ever  made  in  the  metals  themselves,  and  that 
whether  you  had  a  single  or  double  standard,  the  pay- 
ments would  be  made  in  the  same  way  in  die  future  ? 
— I  think  so. 

4238.  ( The  Chairman.)  You  gave  an  illustration  c^ 
what  was  done  in  New  York.  I  gather  your  meaning 
to  be,  that  you  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  working  of  the  system  in  the  results 
you  anticipate  from  it  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
at  all. 

4239.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  I  not  understand  you 
to  say,  that  the  very  essence  of  your  system  is  that 
nobody  would  have  any  interest  in  making  any  con- 
tract of  that  kind  ? — I  cannot  conceive  that  they  could 
have  any.  If  in  the  great  banking  centres  of  New 
York,  and  Hamburg,  and  Berlin,  and  Paris,  and 
London,  they  were  all  accustomed  to  have  the  clear 
anees  made  in  silver  or  gold,  very  little  silver  or  gold 
would  pass. 

4240.  It  would  not  be  a  question  of  value,  it  would 
be  some  aesthetic  consideration  ? — ^It  seems  to  me  so. 

4241.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  Might  there  not  be  circum- 
stances, in  which  gold  may  be  much  more  convenient 
than  silver  ? — No  doubt. 

4242.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  you  know  the  history 
of  the  Califomian  currency  ? — ^During  the  time  of  the 
war,  in  California  they  said  they  would  not  have  bad 
currency,  and  they  would  go  on  with  the  gold  cur- 
rency, although  the  United  States  Congress  made 
greenbacks  legal  tender  throughout  the  Union.  They 
made  greenbacks  legal  tender  throughout  the  Union, 
and  what  happened  was  this,  that  if  you  had  your  bill 
given  you  for  your  hotel  in  San  Francisco,  during  the 
war,  they  presented  it  to  you  reckoned  in  gold  currency, 
and  if  you  had  your  bill  for  an  hotel  in  New  York 
presented  to  you,  they  presented  it  to  you  reckoned 
in  greenback  currency.  In  both  cases  the  amount  was 
paid  in  greenbacks.  In  New  York  yon  paid  the  exact 
sum  in  your  greenbacks,  and  you  paid  in  San  Francisco 
a  greater  snm  than  the  biU  was  given  you  for,  according 
to  the  premium  of  the  day.  lou  paid  in  greenbacks 
in  both  places,  but  in  New  York  yuu  paid  the  exact 
sum  in  dollars  that  was  presented  to  you,  and  yon  paid 
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Id  San  Frtuioisco  so  many  more.  They  gave  you  a  bill 
for  your  hotel,  we  will  say  at  four  dcdlars  a  day  in  San 
Francisco,  instead  of  five  dollars  a  day  as  in  New 
York,  and  you  paid  just  the  same  sum,  five  dollars  in 
greenbacks,  according  to  the  exchange,  which  wa« 
more  or  less  the  exchange  of  the  moment. 

4243.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Did  not  the  Califomian 
people  distinctly  refuse  to  take  the  greenbacks? — 
They  refused  to  make  them  the  unit  of  account; 
but  they  used  greenbacks ;  nobody  had  anything  else. 

4244.  But  they  refused  to  use  the  greenback  as  the  ' 
unit  of  account  ? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

4245.  And  they  made  their  contracts  to  pay  in 
gold,  or  the  equivalent  of  gold  ? — Yes. 

4246.  And  they  passed  an  Act,  I  think,  in  the 
State  of  California,  legalising  those  contracts? — I 
have  no  doubt  the  spoken  or  written  dollar  there  meant 
the  gold  dollar,  whereas  in  New  York  it  meant  the 
greenback  dollar. 

4247.  {The  Chairman.)  In  the  Act  which  created 
the  gold  standard  in  this  country,  the  recital  states 
that  heretofore  coins  of  gold  and  silver  were  equally 
a  legal  tender  in  payments  to  any  amount,  and  great 
inconvenience  has  arisen  from  bodi  these  metals  being 
concurrently  the  standard  measure  of  value.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  are  the  great  inconveniences  to  which 
reference  is  there  made  ? — During  1796  and  the  two 
years  following,  there  was  immense  inconvenience  from 
the  bad  state  of  the  silver  coinage,  and  all  those  Acts 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  related  to  the 
silver  coinage,  and  not  to  paying  debts  by  silver  in 
bars.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  inconvenience,  it 
was  solely  from  the  state  of  the  sUver  coinage,  but  I 
could  look  up  that  for  you. 

4248.  The  silver  coinage  being  depreciated  more 
than  the  gold  ? — Yes. 

4249.  But  might  not  that  come  about  again? 
Might  not  the  same  inrpnvenience  arise  under  your 
bimetallic  system  ? — It  might,  but  need  not.  If  the 
silver  coinage  was  made  standard  the  inconvenience 
might  recur,  as  it  now  arises  with  the  gold  ooioage. 

4250.  No,  but  I  am  saying  that  under  your  system 
it  would  become  standard  silver? — I  do  not  admit 
that  it  must  become  standard  silver.  That  would 
necessitate  dlSerent  laws  for .  the  Mint.  Of  course, 
if  it  was  very  much  knocked  about,  the  silver  coinage 
might  come  to  a  similar  state  of  inconvenience.  It 
is  a  question  of  coins  not  of  "  standard." 

4251 .  Was  not  the  inconvenience  from  the  operation 
of  the  Gresham  law,  that  it  took  the  less  valued  metal 
oat  of  the  country  ? — That  was  an  inconvenience. 

4252.  And  you  propose  to  meet  that  by  saying  that 
if  there  are  other  nations  who  join  us,  there  will  be  no 
longer  a  temptation  to  send  the  less  valued  metal  out 
of  the  country  ? — Of  course,  that  would  always  happen 
if  there  was  one  over-valued. 

4253.  {The  Chairman.)  Not  if  it  was  over-valued 
everywhere  ? — Well,  during  the  time  there  was  suffi- 
cient difference  to  make  it  profitable  to  send  it 
away. 

4254.  {Mr.  Birch.)  In  1799  you  might  pay  bills 
with  silver  bars? — You  might  pay  your  bUls  with 
silver  bars  even  then  to  any  extent,  an  unlimited 
extent. 

4255.  {Mr.  H-emantk.)  When  silver  was  sent  in  to 
be  coined,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  I  think,  it  was 
refused  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  it  would  be  so  ;  under  the 
Act  of  1798  coinage  was  stopped  alt<^ther. 

4256-7.  {Mr.  Birch.)  You  said  something  just  now 
with  regard  to  there  bemg  no  particular  utility  in  gold 
over  silver.  I  suppose  yon  will  allow  that  in  time  of 
war  gold  is  a  much  more  easy  thing  to  move  than 
silver  ? — I  admitted  that  gold  in  some  cases  might  be 
more  convenient  than  sUver.  I  never  transported 
either,  but  I  understand  they  are  transported,  not  at 
all  according  to  their  weight,  but  according  to  their 
value. 

4258.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  Would  there  not  also  be 
the  natural  result,  that  the  banks  would  keep  their 
reserves  in  gold  and  that  the  current  money  would  be 
silver  P — I   suppose    that    they    would    keep    their 


reserves  in  the  metal  that  people  used,  aad  in  the     3tr.  H.  R. 
metal  which  people  demanded.  OrvtfM. 

4259.  They   would    prefer  to  keep    in  gold    the  

reserves  against  which  notes  were  issued,  would  they     •^^1887. 
not,  because  they  would  take  up  less  room,  for  one 

thing? — ^I  should  think  they  would  take  whichever 
was  the  cheapest. 

4260.  Would  one  metal  be  cheaper  than  the  other 
under  the  bimetallic  system  ? — We  know  that  there 
would  be  slight  variations  going  on ;  there  were  digfat 
variations  always. 

4261.  I  understood  that  the  oontentioD  was  that 
there  would  be  no  cheaper  metal  ? — 'Yon  will  not  find 
that  in  anything  that  I  have  said.  To  go  back  to 
Mr.  Fremantle's  report.  The  other  proposition  to 
which  I  iakQ  exception  is,  that  the  fixing  of  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  an  interference 
with  natural  law.  On  this  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  natural  to  enact  that  a  pound 
sterling  shall  be  1,751|  grains  of  silver,  than  it  is  to 
enact  Uiat  it  shall  be  1 13^  grains  of  gold.  To  enact 
nothing  about  either  ia  to  leave  the  two  precious 
metals  as  commodities,  and  to  return  to  a  state  of 
barter.  If  it  be  against  nature  to  enact  anything  with 
regard  to  silver,  then  you  must  cease  your  enactments 
in  India,  where  a  rupee  is  by  law  declared  to  be  180 
grains  of  silver.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  bi- 
metallic proposition  is  unconnected  with  protection, 
and  neither  more  nor  less  against  nature  than  the  two 
separate  enactments  of  the  standard  in  England  and 
India. 

4262.  Surely  that  is  hardly  a  full  statement 
of  the  case.  The  point  is,  that  it  is  proposed  to 
enact  that  175 If  grains  of  silver  shall  be  equal  to 
113^  grains  of  gold? — I  have  never  said  that.  No- 
body has  ever  said  that  they  are  equal  in  any  way. 
What  we  say  is,  that  a  pound  sterling  shall  be  either 
the  one  or  the  other ;  the  effect  of  that  may  be  to 
make  them  equal,  but  that  is  not  the  enactment. 

4263.  ( The  Chairman.)  Equal  in  this  sense,  that 
any  person  who  has  to  receive  one  pound  will  be 
compelled  to  receive  either  ? — Yes,  but  not  equal  in 
the  sense  that  a  man  may  choose  which  he  has. 

4264.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Equal  in  the  power  of 
paying  debts  ? — Equal  in  the  power  of  paying  debts, 
before  payment,  that  is  all. 

4265.  That  is  a  very  important  equality  ? — Oh, 
very. 

4265.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  The  pound  sterling  is  to 
be  so  many  grains  of  silver,  or  so  many  grains  of 
gold,  and  that  you  consider  is  to  be  the  same  as  saying 
that  it  is  so  many  grains  of  gold.  Is  not  that  the 
point  ? — The  point  is  concerning  a  state  of  nature 
surely,  and  the  assertion  is  that  it  is  against  nature. 
Well,  my  idea  is  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
against  nature  ;  if  the  one  is  against  nature  the 
other  is. 

4267.  At  present  gold  is  worth  about  20  times  as 
much  as  silver,  and  you  propose  by  law  to  give  it  15^ 
times  the  value  of  silver.  Is  not  that  going  against  the 
natural  law  ? — Before  you  can  say  what  the  relative 
value'  of  gold  and  sUver  is  you  must  demonetize 
gold,  and  when  you  have  done  that,  you  will  have 
some  other  thing  than  the  money  standard  to  tell  you 
what  the  relative  value  is.  At  the  present  ixm&,  the 
privilege  of  the  law  having  being  conferred  on  gold 
and  taken  away  from  silver,  the  ratio  is  20  or  21  to  1, 
but  you  cannot  say  what  the  natural  ratio  would  be 
unless  you  demonetized  gold  first. 

4268.  Then  you  consider  that  having  gold  as  the 
sole  standard  here,  puts  a  fictitious  v^ue  upon  it? 
— I  would  call  it  an  artificial  value. 

4269.  {The  Chairman)  All  that  you  do- in  fixing 
the  weight  of  your  pound  sterling  is  to  fix  what  a 
pound  shall  mean  when  people  are  dealing  with  one 
another,  in  pounds  sterling  of  gold,  at  present  ? — Yes. 

4270.  You  do  not  touch  any  law  at  all,  you  simply 
fix  when  people  contract  in  sovereigns  what  that 
shall  mean,  whether  it  shall  mean  sovereigns  of  sneh 
and  such  a  weight  ?•— Tes. 
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4271.  If  you  now  enact  that  a  person  who  had 
contracted  to  receive  so  many  sovereigns  (which  had 
meant,  at  least  since  1816,  only  so  many  pieces  of  such 
and  such  a  weight  of  gold),  may  be  compelled  to 
receive  such  and  such  a  weight  of  silver,  do  you  not 
proceed  somewhat  beyond  the  step  you  have  taken  in 
saying  that  the  pound  sterling  shall  mean  such  and 
such  a  weight  of  gold  ? — It  is  of  course  an  alteration. 
Every  enactment  made  would  be  so,  and  has  been, 
whether  by  suspending  cash  payments,  or  by  resuming 
them,  or  by  mtddng  the  Act  of  1844,  or  by  any  other 
one  in  regard  to  currency.  Numerous  alterations  of 
that  nature  have  been  made,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
any  alterations  in  currency  can  be  made  without  some 
such  effect. 

4272.  (Sir  T.  Fairer^)  When  you  have  either 
monometallic  system,  the  gold  system,  or  the  silver 
system,  you  do  not  fix  the  relation  of  value  between 
either  gold  and  silver,  or  any  other  commodity,  do  you  ? 
— No,  certainly  not. 

4273.  But  when  you  adopt  your  bimetallic  system, 
you  do  practically  fix  the  relation  of  value  between  gold 
and  silver,  do  you  not  ? — So  you  do  when  you  make 
silver  legal  tender  up  to  forty  shillings,  and  copper  up 
to  twelve  pence. 

4274.  That  is  token  coinage,  but  it  is  a  perfectly 
different  thing  when  you  say  that  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  debts  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  shall  be  equal 
to  a  certain  quantity  of  silver.  That  is  a  further  step. 
I  am  not  saying  it  is  not  a  right  step  ? — ^You  do  not 
say  anything  about  the  relative  value  of  gold  or  silver. 

4275.  But  when  you  say  a  person  may  pay  bis 
debts  at  a  fixed  ratio,  in  one  or  other,  you  do 
practically  fix  the  relative  value  of  gold  or  silver.  I 
am  not  saying  that  is  wrong  at  all,  but  I  am  only 
saying  it  is  a  step  beyond  what  you  do  in  the 
monometallic  system  ? — ^It  seems  to  me  to  be 
exactly  the  same.  By  experience  we  know  that  it 
does,  with  certain  small  variations,  fix  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver.  If  that  is  an  objection,  it 
must  be  shown  what  the  objection  is.  As  far  as  I 
can  see,  given  that  a  large  portion  of  the  world  use 
gold  and  another  silver,  it  is  a  very  great  benefit  to 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

4276.  ( The  Chairman.)  I  was  only  criticising  your 
argument  that  you  were  doing  precisely  the  same 
thing,  and  no  more,  when  yon  were  creating  the 
double  standard  with  a  fixed  relation  of  one  metal 
to  the  other,  as  you  were  doing  when  you  simply 
defined  how  much  a  pound  sterling  should  mean  ? — 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  do  more. 

4277.  A  man  who  is  down  to  this  time  entitled  to 
receive  gold  shall  be  bound  to  receive  a  certain  weight 
of  silver  as  an  equivalent  for  that  gold  which  he  had 
a  right  to  demand.  That  is  a  further  step,  surely  ? — 
If  it  is  a  further  step  it  is  in  the  right  direction.  It 
is  admitted,  I  believe,  that  the  less  the  variations  of 
the  standard  metal  or  metals  the  better,  and  that  with 
this  double  standard  the  variations  would  be  some- 
what less.    This  is  Jevons's  admission. 

4278.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Is  not  this  your  argument : 
supposing  neither  gold  nor  silver  was  adopted  as  the 
standard  of  value,  gold  and  silver  would  be  produced 
and  would  be  exchangeable  aa  commodities,  at  some 
ratio  continually  varying.  There  is  at  any  moment, 
let  us  say,  aratio  uf  18  to  1.  It  is  then  determined  that 
gold  shall  be  made  the  particular  metal  by  which 
debts  can  be  discharged  to  any  amount,  and  the  only 
metal  through  which  debts  can  be  discharged.  That 
gives  a  new  and  peculiar  importance  to  gold,  and 
making  it  demanded  for  the  purposes  of  currency, 
would  send  up  the  ratio  from  18  to  1  to  something 
different,  perhaps  to  20  to  1.  The- mere  fact  of  con- 
ferring upon  gold  that  power  of  solving  payments, 
that  is  your  argument  ? — Tes. 

4279.  So  that  in  selecting  gold  and  saying  that 
gold  shall  be  coined  in  pieces  of  a  particular  weight, 
you  do  something  which  by  that  very  act  does  disturb 
the  relation  of  gold  to  silver  ;  that  is  yojir  argument  ? 
—Tes, 


4280.  Then  you  say  nothing  more  is  involved  if  we 
adopt  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  silver,  and  say 
that  silver  as  well  as  gold  shall  be  the  means  of  pay- 
ment of  debt,  at  particular  weights  of  silver  and  par- 
ticular weights  of  gold  ? — ^Yes. 

4281.  Although  that  may  bring  back  the  relation 
between  gold  and  silver  to  a  practically  permanent 
relation  of  15  to  1  ? — Yes. 

4282.  {The  Chairman.)  That  would  be  so,  no  doubt, 
so  fiftr  as  regards  all  contracts  made  after  you  so  alter 
the  law  ;  everybody  would  contract  with  regard  to  the 
new  state  of  the  law,  knowing  it,  understanding  it ;  but 
where  you  have  fixed  a  pound  sterling  as  meaning  so 
much  gold,  and  that  anybody  having  contracted  for  so 
many  pounds  sterling  has  contracted  for  so  much  gold, 
and  you  pass  a  law  providing  that  every  person  that 
has  so  contracted  shall  nevertheless  be  bound  to  take 
silver,  you  do  affect  all  contracts  which  have  been 
entered  into  prior  to  your  bimetallic  law,  and  snbse- 
quent,  at  all  events,  to  the  law  of  1816  ? — I  repeat 
that  every  single  Act  of  that  nature  does  the  same 
thing.  Nobody  said,  when  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments took  place,  that  the  contracts  begun  should  be 
started  afresh ;  nobody  said,  when  the  Act  of  1816  and 
the  Act  of  1844  were  passed,  that  they  should  do  so. 
A  case  of  this  kind  seems  to  me  to  carry  that  with  it 

4283.  The  Act  of  1816  did  not  alter  the  gold 
standard,  [did  it.  It  made  gold  the  standard,  but  it 
did  not  alter  the  meaning  of  the  pound  sterling  of 
gold,  did  it  ? — The  Act  of  1816  brought  gold  in  as  the 
sole  standard  for  the  first  time.  A  pound  sterling 
originally  meant  a  pound  weight  of  silver.  The 
various  enactments  of  English  mint  prices  assigned  a 
given  proportion  of  gold  to  the  old  silver  standard. 

4284.  The  amount  of  gold  that  should  be  contained 
in  the  Bovereign,'fixed  then,  was  not  fixed  then  for  the 
first  time  ? — No.  The  amount  of  gold  in  the  sovereign 
is  a  Mint  question,  not  one  of  standard. 

4285.  The  law  made  it  the  sole  standard,  but  it  did 
not  alter  the  meaning  of  the  pound  sterling  in  gold  ? — 
No,  hot  all  the  debts  at  that  time  had  been  contracted 
in  paper ;  the  greater  part  of  the  national  debt  had 
been  contracted  in  paper. 

4286.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  The  question  of  the  chair- 
man i-ather  refers  to  the  effect  which  the  adoption  of 
one  or  the  other  metal,  or  both,  might  have  upon  the 
meaning  of  contracts,  but  we  are  here  considering 
the  question  of  the  adoption  of  one  or  the  other  upon 
what  is  called  the  natural  law.  We  have  allowed  that 
the  adoption  of  gold  exclusively  does  alter  what  would 
be  the  relative  value  according  to  natural  law  by 
enhancing  gold  ? — Tes. 

4287.  Well,  suppose  that  step  and  that  only  taken, 
we  know  that  there  still  remains  a  considerable  fluc- 
tuation in  the  market  price  of  silver  and  gold.  That 
is  what  we  are  suffering  under  or  r^oicing  under  now ; 
silver  i-elatively  to  gold  goes  up  and  down  a  good 
deal  ? — Ton  assert  that. 

4288.  Will  you  allow  me  to  assume  it  ?  —You  may 
assume  it. 

4289.  If  the  united  nations  went  on  to  declare  that 
silver  should  pay  debts  as  freely  as  gold  in  the  ratio 
of  15^  to  1,  would  not  the  effect  of  that  be  in  the 
future  to  prevent,  except  within  very  narrow  limits, 
the  variations  of  price  which  we  have  known,  or  which 
you  accept  from  me  as  a  fact,  within  the  last  20  years  ? 
— Very  likely  that  will  be  so. 

4290.  So  that  there  is  a  little  greater  interference 
with  natural  law,  because  at  present  there  are  fluctua- 
tions which  you  would  prevent  ? — I  say,  taking  the 
general  principle,  the  general  principle  seems  to  be 
the  same,  but  I  will  admit  everything  you  say  to  be 
true. 

4291.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  But  is  it  not  your  contention 
that  whatever  fluctnations  there  are  at  the  present 
moment  which  the  adoption  of  the  bimetallic  standard 
would  obviate  for  the  future,  are  owing  to  the  fact 
that  gold  has  had  this  fictitious  value  given  to  it 
already  by  law  ? — Certainly. 

42^.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  But  I  think  you  would 
allow  that  there  would  be  considerable  flactuations  if 
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neither  gold  nor  silver  had  been  adopted  as  the  cur- 
rency ? — 1  presume  so. 

4293.  And  therefore  the  fluctuations  cannot  be  as- 
cribed solelj  to  the  fact  that  gold  has  been  adopted  as 
the  standard  and  not  silver  ? — I  ascribe  the  fluctua- 
tions since  1873  principally  to  that  fact. 

4294.  {The  Chairman.)  It  is  true  that  one  standard 
has  been  adopted  here  and  in  some  other  countries, 
but  the  other  standard  has  been  adopted  elsewhere, 
the  proportion  being  something  like  half  and  half;  so 
that  at  the  present  time  we  may  say,  if  yon  take  the 
whole  world  over,  the  gold  and  the  silver  have  about 
equally  had  this  fictitious  value  given  to  them  ? — If 
that  were  so  there  would  be  no  variation. 

4295.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  But  as  regards  Europe  is  it 
not  the  case  that  the  Bnctuations  in  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  have  mainly  arisen,  or  have  at  all 
events  largely  increased  since  one  metal  has  become 
the  standard  ? — I  think  so,  yes. 

4296.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  One  metal  has  become 
the  standard,  no  doubt,  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  that  metal  gold,  but  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  band,  the  Bland  Bill  has  made  it  imperative 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  coin 
about  5,000,000/.  sterling  of  dollars  every  year  ? — Yes, 
but  you  must  recollect  that  the  Act  making  gold  the 
standard  of  the  United  States  had  only  been  passed 
two  or  three  years  before,  and  never  was  in  force.  Up 
to  that  time  there  had  been  the  double  standard  there. 

4297.  There  was  this  arbitrary  interference  with 
coinage,  that  whether  the  siWer  dollars  were  wanted 
or  not,  the  Bland  Act  made  it  obligatory  upon  the 
United  States  Government  to  coin  nearly  5,000,000/. 
sterling  worth  every  year  ? — ^Yes. 

4298.  Well,  then,  since  that  time  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not, 
that  the  gold  price  of  silver  has  gone  down  in  the 
market  ? — Yes. 

4299.  If  that  is  so,  how  would  you  account  for 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  sOver  ? — Because  the  demand 
for  gold  has  been  much  greater. 

4300.  But  is  not  this  demand  for  silver  a  very  large 
one? — The  demand  for  gold  is  unlimited.  By  the 
Bland  Act  that  of  silver  is  limited. 

4301.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  We  have  had  some  talk 
about  the  ratio  which  would  be  established,  by  what 
I  believe  has  been  called  the  natural  law  between  gold 
and  silver,  that  is  supposing  neither  gold  nor  silver 
was  coined  or  made  a  legal  tender ;  I  believe  silver  at 
any  rate  and  perhaps  gold  has  been  coined  in  Europe 
for  more  than  1,000  years  ? — ^Yes. 

4302.  And  I  believe  there  is  every  probability  that 
in  future  both  will  be  coined  ? — ^I  believe  so. 

4303.  Do  yon  think  there  is  any  profit  to  be  got 
from  speculating  what  the  ratio  would  be  under 
circumstances  which  have  not  existed  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  are  not  likely  to  exist  in  the  future  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  is  the  least  profit  in  it. 

4304.  {The  Chairman)  Then  the  third  point  that 
you  wish  to  make  some  observations  upon  is  the 
position  of  London  as  the  monetary  centre  of  the 
world  in  relation  to  commercial  transactions  ? — It  has 
been  for  years  the  practice  to  open  credits  in  London 
for  shipments  to  and  from  various  places  when  each 
actnai  transaction  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
London,  e.g.,  cargoes  of  coffee  from  BrazU  to  New 
York,  or  tea  from  Shanghai  to  San  Francisco,  would 
be  paid  for  by  drafts  upon  London.  It  has  been 
a8S€ni«d  that  this  banking  monopoly  arises  from  the 
speciality  of  the  gold  standard  of  England,  and 
supposing  this  to  be  correct,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
trade  or  craft  of  foreign  banking  in  London  to  the 
extent  of  the  advantage  of  the  gold  standard,  is  being 
protected  by  that  institution.  I  entirely  deny  that 
the  two  things  are  connected  in  any  way.  I  believe 
that  the  monetary  supremacy  of  London  is  due  to  far 
different  causes,  but  conceding  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  the  gold  standard  is  the  cause  of  it,  I 
venture  to  submit  that  it  connects  protection  with  the 
controversy  in  a  way  not  contemplated  by  the  Treasury. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  date  of  the  gold  standard  is 
1816,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  asserted  that  the  monetary 


supremacy  of  London  was  in  existence  at  no  earlier     Mr.H.H. 
period.    In  my  opinion  it  is  due, — I.  To  our  enormous       GrenfeU. 

capital  and  commercial  practice ;  II.  To  our  insular  

position,  and  immunity  from  war  within  our  borders ;     6  May  1887. 

in.  To  the  character  and  capacity  of  our  merchants        

and  bankers.  I  may  also  say  that  Lord  Asbburton 
gave  evidence  before  the  Committee  for  Coin,  on  tho 
26th  of  April  1828,  much  to  the  same  effect,  and 
besides  that  he  thought  it  was  rather  an  incon- 
venience than  not,  the  not  having  silver  as  well  as 
gold  in  our  vaults  in  London. 

4305.  {Mr.  Birch.)  That  was  principally  with  re- 
ference to  India,  I  think,  and  the  facility  silver  offered 
for  drawing  gold  from  the  Continent? — It  had  no 
reference  to  India. 

4306.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  treatise  that  we  had 
the  honour  of  publishing,  I  think  particularly  refers 
to  gold  as  being  best  adapted  to  England,  so  dis- 
tinguished for  its  affluence  and  its  commercial  con- 
nexions?— He  proposed  that  gold  should  be  the 
standard  because,  on  account  of  our  commercial  supre- 
macy, we  could  afford  to  have  a  gold  circulation. 

4307.  {The  Chairman.)  That  closes  the  special 
points  to  which  you  wish  to  call  attention.  With  regard 
to  the  general  question  of  the  expediency  and 
possibility  of  introducing  the  bimetallic  system  into 
this  country,  I  understand  that  you  agree  with  the 
evidence  that  has  been  put  before  this  Commission  by 
Mr.  Gibbs  ? — ^Almost  entirely  ;  I  think  yon  may  take 
it  that  that  is  my  evidence  as  well  as  his. 

4308.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Have  you  formed  any 
opinion  as  to  what  would  happen,  what  the  effect 
would  be  on  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  if  the 
Americans  ceased  to  coin  silver  as  they  are  now 
doing  ? — ^I  think  there  would  be  a  very  great  further 
fall  in  silver ;  but  I  have  received  an  immense  amount 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  the  probability  of 
that  cessation,  and  I  think  you  may  almost  assert 
now  that  they  will  not  do  so. 

4309.  And  not  merely  would  more  silver  be  thrown 
on  the  market,  but  there  would  be  an  additional 
demand  for  gold,  because  the  silver  that  is  coined  now 
occupies  a  place  in  the  currency  which  would  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  have  to  be  filled  by  gold  ;  there 
would  be  the  double  effect  ? — I  should  think  so. 

4310.  It  would  probably  have  a  serious  effect  upon 
the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  ? — Yes. 

4311.  And  you  know,  of  course,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  draws  a  very  large  sum  on  India 
every  year,  from  13,000,000/.  to  16,000,000/.  steriing? 
—Yes. 

4312.  Which  to  some  extent  takes  the  place  of 
remittances  of  silver  ? — ^Yes. 

4313.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  ceased  for  any  reason 
for  a  year  or  two  years  or  three  years  to  draw  that 
amount  on  India,  would  not  that  have  a  very  disturbing 
effect  on  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  ? — I  should 
think  very  great  indeed. 

4314.  You  would  have  a  very  great  temporary 
fluctuation  in  exchange  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

4315.  Would  that  have  a  very  disturbing  effect  on 
all  business  transactions  either  one  way  or  the  other  ? 
— With  India,  certainly. 

4316.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  I  should  like  to  ask  your 
views  upon  the  statement  that  there  has  been  an 
universal  fall  in  prices.  Are  you  aware  that  the 
recent  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade  reported 
to  the  effect  that  since  1873  there  had  been  a  fall  in 
prices  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  value  of 
the  exports  and  the  imports  between  1873  and  1883. 
Would  that  agree  with  your  experiencJe  ? — Certainly. 

4317.  Have  you  formed  any  general  idea  as  to  the 
extent  of  this  fall  ? — I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  a 
statistician,  and  I  lean  entirely  upon  those  statisticians 
whose  figures  I  have  generally  found  to  be  correct. 
But  with  regard  to  the  fall  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
first  place  the  general  law  would  indicate  that  there 
was  bound  to  be  a  fall ;  in  the  second  place  it  is  a  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  fall,  and  in  the  third  place,  if  I 
am  to  choose  between  the  figures  of  Mr.  Giffen, 
^r.  Jevons,    The  Economist,  an4  Mr   Goschen  on 
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Mr.  H.  X.      the  one  side,  and  those  of  Mr.  Forsell  and  Mr.  Mulhall 

Oren/ell.       on  the  Other,  I  can  only  say  that, I  rely  on  those  of 

— —  the  former.     I  believe  the  index  number  statement  of 

6  May  1887.      'j'^    Economist.     None  of  the    authorities  I  liave 

"  mentioned  are,  to  my  knowledge,  bimetallists. 

4318.  Has  this  fall,  in  your  opinion,  resulted  either 
wholly  or  partly  from  the  changes  in  the  standard  of 
value?— 'It  is  my  opinion,  that  it  has  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  arisen  fbom  the  alterations  in  the 
standard  of  value. 

4319.  How  much  of  this  fall  in  prices  would  you 
say  can  be  fairly  referred  to  this  change  in  the  standard 
of  value  ?  Can  you  form  any  opinion  upon  that  ? — It 
would  be  very  difScult  to  pledge  myself  upon  how 
much  it  is,  but  I  think  the  general  fall  in  prices  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  fall  of  silver  in  gold. 

4320.  What  is  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  ? — ^I 
think  it  is  about  25  to  30  per  cent. 

4321.  Then  your  opinion  is  this,  that  there  has  been 
a  general  fall  in  prices  to  the  extent  of  between  25 
and  30  per  cent.  ? — I  think  so,  yes. 

4322.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Silver  prices  are  steady  ? — 
Silver  prices  have  fallen  too,  slightly. 

4323.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  Now  could  you  give  us  an 
instance  of  any  particular  production  which  would 
illustrate  °  this  ? — I  could  give  you  one  that  I  am 
interested  in  myself,  which  is  copper,  but  I  am  very 
sorry  I  am  unable  to  produce  statistics,  which  I  hoped 
to  have  done,  to  show  what  the  exact  increase  in 
production  in  that  commodity  was  'during  the  time  of 
the  effects  of  the  gold  discoveries,  but  strangely 
enough  there  are  no  such  returns  to  be  found 
anywhere,  therefore  I  have  been  unable  to  put  them 
in.  I  should  say  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
that  commodity  is  about  50  per  cent,  from  1870, 
and  I  think  that  about, 25  per  cent,  is  due  to  in- 
creased  production  and  about  25  per  cent,  to  the 
change  in  the  standard.  I  may  say  that  it  is  a 
very  singular  &ct  with  regard  to  that  commodity, 
that  between  the  years  1847  and  1858  or  so,  about 
that  decade,  the  production  of  copper  increased  most 
enormously,  and  yet  the  price  kept  continually  rising, 
whereas  between  1880  and  1884,  although  there  was 
some  increased  production,  the  visible  stock  rather  de- 
creased, and  yet  the  price  kept  falling.  Since  1884 
the  production  has  increased  in  America  most  enor- 
mously, and  prices  have  therefore  naturally  fallen  also. 
I  may  also  say  that  the  shipments  of  that  commodity 
to  India  are  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  the 
shipments  of  manufactured  goods  from  Lancashire  to 
India  in  r^ard  to  exchanges  and  so  on,  and  therefore 
I  need  not  go  into  that  again,  because  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  Manchester  manufacturers.  But 
I  may  repeat,  with  regard  to  the  bonus  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  producers  of  wheat,  &c 
in  India,  and  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  occurs  in  Chili  in  regard  to  the 
production  of  copper.  I  think  I  may  assert  that  with  the 
present  fall  in  that  commodity,  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  mines  in  Chili  would  have  been  shut  up  if  they  had 
not  been  on  the  basis  of  the  depreciated  currency 
which  is  now  the  law  in  that  country.  A  great  many 
mines  quite  as  good  as  those  in  Chili  have  been  closed 
in  Australia  and  other  places  in  consequence  of  the 
great  fall,  and  the  same  thing  would  have  happened  in 
Chili  if  they  had  not  been  on  the  basis  of  the  paper 
currency,  and  if  they  should  resume  cash  payments 
the  effect  would  certainly  be  that  the  mines  in  that 
country  would  have  to  shut  up. 

4324.  I  may  take  it,  then,  that  you  consider  beyond 
doubt  that  prices  are  influenced  by  an  expansion  or 
contraction  of  the  volume  of  legal  tender  money,  and 
that  they  would  rise  and  fall  wiih  that  volume  ? — Yes, 
that  is  my  opinion. 

4325.  In  other  words,  I  suppose  you  would  say  that 
money  is  dear  because  money  is  scarce  ? — ^I  consider 
that  money  is  dear  and  scarce  in  the  economic  sense ; 
but  not  in  the  sense  that  the  word  dear  and  cheap 
money  is  used  every  day  in  the  money  articles  of  the 
papers,  because  money  is  excessively  cheap  in  that 
sense. 


4326.  You  said,  I  think,  that  you  agreed  with 
Mr.  Gibbs,  generally  speaking,  in  his  evidence,  therefore 
perhaps  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you  trace  the 
disturbance  in  values  to  Uie  legislation  of  Germany 
and  subsequent  legislation  abroad  in  demonetizing 
silver  since  1873  ? — I  consider  the  action  of  the  closing 
of  the  Mints  to  sOver  in  France  following  on  the 
demonetization  in  Germany  was  the  main  cause. 

4327.  Then,  as  matter  of  fact,  in  your  opinion  the 
entire  scale  of  prices  has  been  suddenly  affected,  since 
1873  by  the  fact  of  that  foreign  legislation  ? — ^Yes. 

4328.  While  you  say  that  we,  as  we  have  always 
been  gold  monometallists  for  so  many  years  in  this 
country,  did  not  feel  the  scarcity  of  money  and 
recognise  the  efiiects  of  this  before  1873  ?— The  effects 
on  prices  in  a  similar  or  analogous  manner  were  felt 
after  the  enactment  of  the  gold  standard  and  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  in  1616  and  1819,  but 
the  real  reason,  I  think,  why  this  particular  phenomenon 
was  not  to  be  observed  was  that  aU  the  silver  in  the 
world  that  was  mined  could  find  its  way  to  some  of 
the  open  Mints  of  the  countries  of  the  I^atin  Union, 
and  could  be  coined  in  thoee  Mints  into  legal  tender 
money,  therefore  when  so  coined  it  increased  the 
volume  of  the  general  currency  of  the  world  to  that 
extent,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  gold  was  dis- 
covered. 

4329.  I  think  yon  have  told  us  this  afternoon  that 
the  coinage  demand  for  either  gold  or  silver  is  a  chief 
factor  in  determining  their  price  and  their  value  ? 
—I  think  so. 

4330.  I  want  to  ask  yon  a  question  about  the  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver,  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  What 
was  it  in  the  first  instance  that  fixed  that  ratio?  Was  it 
ubitrarily  settled  by  law,  or  was  it  caused  by  any  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production  of  either  of  those  metals  ? 
— The  ratio  has  been  fixed  by  law,  but  for  a  great 
many  years  in  this  country  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
leading  economists  that  the  statement  of  Bicardo  was 
correct,  namely,  that  the  reason  gold  was  16^  times 
as  dear  as  silver  was  that  it  cost  exactly  so  much 
less  to  produce  silver  than  gold ;  and  that  opinion 
was  adopted  by  most  of  the  economists  up  to  the 
time  of  John  Stuart  MilL  He  stated  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  precious  metals  and  all  other  com- 
modities was,  that  the  value  of  the  former  depended 
not  upon  the  cost  of  production  directly,  but  upon 
the  quantity  produced,  which  quantity  produced 
ultimately  would  be  settled  in  long  periods  by  the 
cost  of  production.  In  my  opinion  this  turns  out 
again  to  be  doubtful,  for  we  find  according  to 
tables  before  us  that  between  1803  and  1873,  the 
quantities  produced  of  gold  and  silver  varied  enor- 
mously, and  at  the  same  time  the  relative  prices 
changed  very  little.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  the  reason  why  die  ratio  was  15^ 
to  1  was  purely  owing  to  the  Mint  laws  of  the  various 
countries,  and  not  to  the  relative  cost  of  production. 

4331.  Is  it  not  the  &ct  that  idl  the  silver  produced 
by  any  mines  in  the  world  could,  before  1873,  be 
taken  and  actually  was  taken  by  the  free  Mints  of 
the  Latin  Union,  and  in  this  way  all  the  silver  that 
was  produced  was  added  to  the  legal  tender  money  of 
the  world  ? — I  believe  so,  to  the  volume  of  the 
cartency. 

4332.  Then,  as  long  as  that  position  was  maintained, 
without  any  effort  whatever  on  the  part  of  England, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  this  country  to  entertain 
any  proposals  directed  to  secure  an  international 
monetary  policy  ? — No,  there  was  no  occasion  what- 
ever ;  it  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  apparently,  on  all 
sides. 

4333.  Well,  then,  is  it  not  the  case  that  since  1873 
the  position  has  been  entirely  clutnged,  and  that  no 
legal  tender  silver  at  this  moment  is  now  being  added 
to  the  money  stock  of  Europe  ? — ^I  do  not  say  none  is, 
because  the  Latin  Union  may  coin  some.  They  are, 
however,  limited  in  the  amount. 

4334.  {Mr.  Eremantle.)  That  is  to  say,  standard 
money ;  large  amounts  are  added,  are  they  not,  as 
token  coin  ?— Yes. 
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4335.  I  think  you  said  you  had  uo  fear  whatever 
that  the  operation  of  the  Bland  Bill  waa  likely  to  be 
suspendec^ — From  what  I  hear  I  think  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  it  should  be  suspended. 

4336.  But  supposing  it  was  suspended,  do  I  gather 
from  you  that  the  effect  of  that  suspension  in  your 
opinion  would  be  to  cause  a  still  greater  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver  ? — Certainly,  and  in  the  exchange  with 
India. 

4337.  And  that  all  the  evils  which  arise  from  the 
present  system,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  propor- 
tionately increased  ? — Certainly. 

4338.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Tou  said  that  Mr.  Mill 
was  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  relative  values  of  the 
precious  metals  were  due  to  the  cost  of  production, 
but  that  in  fact  they  were  due  to  the  establishment  of 
Mint  prices  ? — What  I  said  was,  that  Bicardo  was 
wrong  in  asserting  that  it  was  only  due  to  cost  of 
production,  and  that  Mill  qualified  Ricardo's  assertion 
by  saying  that  it  depended  not  absolutely  upon  the 
cost  of  production,  but  upon  the  quantities  produced. 

4339.  Both,  in  your  opinion,  had  imperfect  if  not 
erroneous  views,  because  you  think  that  the  relation 
between  the  two  metals  was  really  determined  by  the 
Mint  prices  ? — By  law,  yes. 

4340.  Might  we  perhaps  say  that  in  truth  the 
establishment  of  Mint  prices  practically  regulated  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  metals  produced,  in  the  least 
profitable  form,  whether  gold  or  silver? — That  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  many 
people  will  tell  you,  that  the  whole  mass  of  gold  and 
silver  is  produced  at  a  loss  altogether. 

4341.  True,  but  there  is  always  a  degree  beyond 
which  people  will  not  go  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

4342.  And  the  limit  line  that  is  fixed,  of  least  re- 
nomeration,  or  of  the  limit  of  loss  that  they  can  sufier 
is  determined,  in  the  case  of  the  two  metals,  by  the 
Mint  price  ? — I  think  so. 

4343.  So  that  if  we  established  again  a  relation 
of  15^  to  1  between  silver  and  gold,  the  effect  might 
not  improbably  be  that  certain  gold  mines  which 
are  now  perhaps  working  at  a  loss  would  come  to  be 
worked  at  a  greater  loss  and  would  be  abandoned  ? — 
I  should  be  sorry  to  assert  that.     It  might  bo  so. 

4344.  That  is  conceivable,  if  it  had  any  effect  apon 
the  production  of  the  two  metals,  it  would  be  to  go  to 
the  least  profitable  gold  mines  ? — Yes. 

4345.  Because  you  are  establishing  a  relation  of 
silver  to  gold  which  is  greater  than  that  which  now 
prevails  ? — Yes,  that  is  conceivable. 

4346.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  rather  gathered  from 
your  answers  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  that  yon  think  prices 
have  fallen  somewhat  like  25  per  cent,  in  consequence 
of  the  appreciation  of  gold  ? — Yes. 

4347.  That  arises  firom  tho  fact  that  the  demand 
apon  gold  has  increased  in  proportion  faster  than  the 
supply  ? — ^Yes. 

4348.  When  we  talk  of  the  supply  of  gold,  there 
is  this  great  distinction,  is  there  not,  between  the 
precious  metals  and  other  things,  that  the  precious 
metals  are  not  consumed,  so  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  comparatively  permanent  quantities? — That 
is  so. 

4349.  And  yon  most  look  to  the  stock  of  these 
melals,  and  not  only  to  what  is  produced  every  year  ? 
— Certainly. 

4350.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  yon  think  that  the  stocks 
of  the  precious  metals  which  are  hoarded,  buried  in 
the  earth,  or  in  ornaments,  watches  and  chains,  and  so 
forth,  have  any  effect  upon  prices  ? — I  cannnot  answer 
that  question. 

4361.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  find  that,  according  to 
Dr.  Soetbeer,  the  production  of  gold,  during  the 
358  years  from  1493  to  1850,  was  about  660,000,000/., 
and  I  find  that  the  production  of  gold  between  1851 
and  1885,  35  years,  was  890  millions,  that  is  to  say, 
tha.t  in  these  last  35  years,  the  quantity  produced  was 
one  and  a  third  more  than  all  that  had  been  produced 
in  the  previous  350  years.  Now  I  suppose  you 
would  agree  that  of  the  stock  produced  b^ore  1850, 
a  very  Wge  quantity  would  be  lost,  sunk,  hoarded, 


and  not  available  for  iha  purposes  of  commerce  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  can  answer  that. 

4352.  You  would  not  think  that  the  whole  of  the 
gold  that  was  produced  between  1493  and  1850 
would  be  in  use  in  1850  ? — No. 

4353.  And  in  the  same  way  there  would  be  a  certain 
contraction  between  1851  and  1885  ? — ^Yes. 

4354.  But  more  during  that  longer  period  than 
during  the  shorter  period.  Then  we  have  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  during  the  last  15  or  20  years,  which 
is  estimated  by  the  statisticians  at  something  like 
200,000,000/.  for  the  coinage  of  the  different  coun- 
tries ?— Fully  that ;  250,000,000/.  I  should  caU  it. 

4355.  Well,  say  250,000,000/.  Then  you  have,  as 
produced  dming  the  last  35  years,  890,000,000/.? 
—Yes. 

4356.  Suppose  you  assume  that  the  250,000,000/.  of 
extraordinary  demand  is  a  new  demand  altogether, 
then  deducting  250,000,000/.  from  890,000,000/.  you 
have  640,000,000/.  left  as  produced  within  the  35  years 
which  are  applicable  to  current  demands  for  coint^e 
for  manufacture,  and  so  on.     Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

4357.  Therefore  since  1850  a  considerably  larger 
sum  of  gold  has  been  added  to  the  whole  stock  of 
gold  in  the  world  than  would  have  been  in  existence 
in  1850,  if  the  whole  of  the  gold  produced  before 
that  time  had  been  avaikble  ? — Unquestionably. 

4368.  Well,  then  do  you  think  that  the  demand  for 
current  purposes,  since  that  time,  is  so  great  as  to 
cause  a  greater  scarcity  than  we  had  experienced 
before  ? — Certainly,  very  much  greater. 

4359.  Enough  after  all  that  addition  to  the  stock 
of  gold  in  the  world  to  make  gold  scarcer  than  it  ever 
was  before? — Yes,  scarcer  than  it  was  before  the 
demonetization  of  silver  in  1873. 

4860.  Even  though  there  have  been  in  all  the  great 
trading  nations  very  great  economies  in  the  use 
of  gold  ? — What  do  you  mean  by  economies  in  the 
use  of  gold? 

4361.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  in  this  way. 
You  will  admit  that  in  backward  countries  much 
more  currency  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade  than 
is  used  in  countries  which  are  more  advanced  ? — I 
do  not  agree  with  that  at  all. 

4362.  You  do  not  think  that  in  England  and  the 
United  States  the  quantity  of  gold  in  proportion  to 
the  transactions  is  much  less  than  it  is  in  less 
advanced  countries  ? — At  this  moment  I  believe 
there  are  various  econoniies,  which  are  called  economies 
in  banking,  and  one  especial  branch  is  the  use  of  credit, 
such  as  bills  of  exchange.  I  believe  the  bills  of  ex- 
change in  the  internal  trade  of  this  country,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  amount,  are  much  less  than  they  were 
40  years  ago. 

4363.  But  are  they  not  replaced  by  bank  cheques  ? 
— That  may  be  so.  All  those  economies  yon  suggest 
may  have  had  a  very  great  effect  on  the  one  side, 
but  on  the  other  side  I  believe,  in  the  internal  trade 
of  the  country,  there  are  fewer  bills  used  than  there 
used  to  be. 

4364.  (The  Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  that  they 
pay  more  in  cash  ? — In  cash  a  great  deal. 

4365.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Have  you  any  proof  of  that? 
— I  believe  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  proof.  Mr.  Pal- 
grave,  I  think,  was  for  years  endeavouring  to  make 
up  some  return  on  the  subject  of  the  number  of  bills 
of  exchange.  I  can  only  say,  in  regard  to  any  trade 
I  am  connected  with,  that  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange 
is  much  less  than  it  was,  and  the  payments  in  cash 
much  more  frequent. 

4366.  But  when  you  say  payments  in  cash,  are  they 
payments  in  gold  or  notes,  or  payments  by  cheque  ? — 
Payments  by  cheque. 

4367.  Do  you  call  payments  by  cheque  payments 
in  cash  ? — ^I  only  say  by  cheques  on  the  one  side,  and 
as  a  substitution  for  bills  of  exchange  on  the  other. 
That  being  the  case,  it  has  no  effect  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other. 

4368.  {The  Chairman.)  A  dieque  is  a  bill  of 
exchange  you  know,  and  therefore  whether  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  bill  drawn  on  the  person  to  whom  goods 
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have  been  sold,  or  on  the  banker,  it  is  done  bj  bill  of 
exchange;  but  do  you  mean  that  in  place  oi  either 
bills  of  exchange  or  cheques,  money,  gold  and  silver, 
Bank  of  England  notes  are  paid  ? — I  mean  that  iu 
place  of  bills  of  exchange,  cheques  are  now  used. . 

4369.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  in  the  wholesale  trans- 
actions of  this  country,  does  any  gold  or  do  any  bank 
notes  pass  ? — Very  little ;  but  as  much  as  before  1873, 
with  the  exception  of  payments  for  cotton  in  Liverpool. 

4370.  Is  not  the  business  done  entirely  at  the  clear- 
ing houses  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

4371.  Therefore  no  cash  passes  ? — No. 

4372.  Therefore  when  Mr.  Chaplin  asked  you  as 
to  the  demand  on  the  quantity  of  money  it  is  not  the 
quantity  of  money  simply  that  is  in  question,  but  the 
quantity  of  money  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  it  ? 
—Yes. 

4373.  Therefore  if  the  demand  for  it  is  decreased 
by  all  these  expedients,  the  same  quantity  of  money 
will  go  a  great  deal  further,  will  it  not  ? — That  would 
explain  a  rise  in  prices,  but  we  have  got  to  explain 
a  fall  in  prices.  Every  addition  to  credit  that  is  made 
would  naturally  increase  the  volume  of  that  which  was 
current  in  the  country,  and  if  prices  had  gone  up 
immensely,  yon  might  say  one  of  the  reasons  was  the 
economies  in  banking. 

4374.  You  are  stating  that  there  has  been  an  extra 
demand  upon  the  gold  of  the  world,  that  the  demand 
has  grown  faster  than  the  supply ;  I  am  asking  you 
whether  the  demand  is  not  diminished  by  all  these 
expedients  for  saving  gold  and  saving  notes  ? — ^Yes, 
but  prices  would  not  have  fallen,  they  would  have 
gone  up. 

4374a.  {'ITie  Chairman.)  That  is  reasoning  in  a 
circle  surely.  You  assume  that  the  two  things  are  con- 
nected, you  say  there  cannot  be  these  economies, 
there  must  be  more  demand  for  precious  metal,  be- 
cause prices  have  gone  down.  One  wants  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  connexion  between  the  two 
things  such  as  you  surest ;  yon  must  surely  investigate 
each  of  the  two  facts  independently  ? — The  two  facts 
you  wish  examined  independently  are  (1)  the  &11  in 
prices,  (2)  banking  economies.  I  have  already 
answered  as  to  the  first,  and  as  to  the  second  my 
answer  is,  banking  economies  have  been  in  fuU  pro- 
gress both  during  the  rise  in  prices  and  during  the  fall. 
I  have  no  doobt  they  intensified  the  rise,  and  have 
relieved  the  fall. 

4375.  {Sir  T.  Farrer?^  I  should  Uke  to  ask  you 
this  further  question  in  regard  to  the  economies  in  the 
use  of  gold.  Mr.  Gibbs  has  said  that  this  country  was 
fully  banked  before  1873,  when  prices  began  to  fall, 
but  assuming  that  we  had  a  complete  system  of  banking 
and  cleariag,  is  not  that  a  system  which  expands  of 
its^  with  the  wants  of  commerce ;  it  is  not  simply 
that  you  have  a  clearing  system  which  in  187U  dears 
all  the  then  transactions,  and  will  not  clear  any  more, 
but  it  is  a  system  which  as  the  number  of  transactions 
increases  clears  the  larger  number  just  as  it  did  the 
smaller  number  of  transactions  at  the  earlier  date  ? — 
It  is  very  difScult  to  verify  all  the  facts  as  to  what 
some  people  call  banking  economies.  Some  are  known 
and  some  are  unknown.  The  precise  amount  of  gold 
in  people's  pockets  cannot  be  known,  the  diminution 
of  bills  of  exchange,  in  proportion  to  the  business, 
done,  is  asserted,  but  precise  information  is  not  attain- 
able. There  are,  however,  some  particulars  which 
can  be  had,  and  one  is  theamount  of  notes  in  circulation. 
I  made  a  comparison  of  the  fiduciary  circulation  in 
1845  and  1886,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  amount  of 
fiduciary  circulation  was  legally,  in  1845, 32,000,000/., 
whereas  it  was  in  1886  only  30,250,000/.,  or  a 
diminution  of  1,750,000/.,  but  the  diminution  in  the 
actual  fiduciary  circulation  was,  in  round  numbers, 
6,500,000/.  The  gross  circulation  of  notes,  whether  on 
gold  or  securities,  increased  during  the  same  period  about 
3,500,000/.  If  you  add  the  diminution  of  the  actual 
fiduciary  issue  to  the  increase  of  the  gross  circulation 
you  arrive  at  a  figure  of  10,000,000/.  This  amount 
would  indicate  the  extent  to  which  contraction  of  that 
form  of  credit  instruments  rather  than  expansion  had 


taken  place.  What  you  say  of  the  clearinghouse  may 
be  true. 

4376.  (Mr.  Courtnet/.)  Would  not  a  clearing  system 
clear  with  the  same  facility  an  exchange  of  500,000,000/. 
OS  an  exchange  of  300,000,000/.  in  the  course  of  a 
week? — You  must  ask  those  who  have  studied  that. 
I  believe  of  course  an  increased  number  of  banks 
require  so  many  more  reserves  of  cash. 

4377.  {Sir  T,  Farrer.)  I  would  ask  you  now,  after 
looking  at  the  figures  that  I  have  given  you,  to  con- 
sider how  you  think  it  is  that  the  scarcity  of  gold  or 
the  increased  demand  for  gold,  in  proportion  to  the 
supply,  has  arisen  ? — I  would  answer  that  1  believe 
the  scarcity  of  gold,  and  the  fall  of  prices  to  be  abso- 
lutely convertible  terms,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
meaning  in  the  appreciation  of  gold  and  the  fall  in 
prices,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  absolutely  synonymous. 

4378.  Then  I  would  ask  you  another  question, 
whether  prices  do  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the 

commodities  as  well  as  upon  the  quantity  of  gold  ? 

That  is  quite  compatible  with  the  other ;  all  I  mean 
to  say  is  that  the  two  things  are  absolutely  the  same. 
The  appreciation  of  gold  and  &U  of  prices  are  abso- 
lutely synonymous  to  me. 

4379.  The  appreciation  of  gold,  and  the  fall  of 
prices  are  synonymous,  but  though  they  are  one  and 
the  same  thing,  tliat  one  thtnK  may  arise  from  very 
different  causes  ? — They  may  arise  either  fi*om  increase 
of  commodities,  oi-  increase  of  gold,  or  vice  vertd. 

4380.  Taking  those  two  causes,  it  may  arise  from 
a  scarcity  of  gold  on  the  one  hand,  or  an  abundance 
of  commodities  on  the  other  ? — Yes,  and  I  have  already 
said  that  in  one  particular  commodity  I  consider  it  is 
about  half  and  half. 

4381.  {Mr.  FremantU.)  You  said  just  now  that 
you  thought  the  disturbance  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  was  due  mainly  to  the  changes  made 
in  foreign  mint  regulations  ? — ^Yes,  or  laws  relating  to 
"the  standard." 

4382.  But  are  there  not  also  natural  causes  for  such 
a  disturbance  in  the  amount  of  silver  and  gold  which 
has  been  produced  of  late  years  ?— >What  do  you 
mean  by  natural  causes  ? 

4383.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  which  has  been 
dug  out  of  the  earth  ? — ^As  long  as  the  mints  were 
ready  to  coin  either  metal  it  did  not  matter  how  the 
production  varied. 

4384.  Then  you  think  that  it  would  have  made  no 
difierence,  if  the  foreign  mint  regulations  had  remained 
as  they  were,  that  the  production  of  silver  in  the 
world  has  increased  from  the  date  of  the  great  gold 
discoveries  from  8,000,000/.  to  25,000,000/.  a  year, 
while  the  production  of  gold  has  fallen  from  30,000,000/. 
a  year  to  about  20,000,000/.  ? — Upon  the  figures  you 
give  me  prices  ought  to  have  risen  under  the  old 
arrangements.  The  variations  of  the  supply  in 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  between  1873  and  1884 
have  varied  much  less  than  they  did  during  the  time 
that  prices  did  not  change  at  all. 

4385.  There  was  some  disturbance,  was  there 
not,  in  the  French  arrangement,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  gold  discoveries  in  1851 ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
silver  was  in  great  demand  for  the  East,  and  went  in 
large  quantities  to  India,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
other  causes  iuterveuing  at  that  time  silver  would 
have  probably  gone  to  a  premium? — I  cannot  say 
what  it  would  b^ve  gone  to,  but  all  I  can  say  is  that 
the  variation  was  extremely  small. 

4386.  But  there  wei-e  such  things  as  variations 
in  prices  ? — If  you  mean  in  the  relation  of  silver  to 
gold,  there  was  a  variation  in  1832  which  was  much 
greater  than  anything  that  took  place  from  the  gold 
discoveries  in  1851,  rather  from  political  reasons  I 
think, 

4387.  Then  you  would  not  be  disposed  to  attach 
any  importance  to  the  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  which 
were  produced,  relatively,  so  long  as  the  old  European 
mint  system  had  been  maintained  ? — I  should  not  say 
none,  but  I  think  the  importance  of  it  is  less  when 
you  depend  on  two  metals,  than  as  now,  when  you 
depend  on  one. 
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43ti8.  (^Mr.  Courtney.)  I  think  you  allowed  in 
answer  to  my  question  that  if  those  relative  mint 
prices  were  retained  the  production  of  gold  and  silver 
would  be  regulated  so  as  to  correspond  to  them  ? — 
I  think  I  said  it  would  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

4389.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  Did  I  understand  you  to 
say  just  now,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  that  the  wholo 
of  the  silver  produced  in  the  world  was  coined  under 
the  system  of  1873  ? — No,  was  open  to  coinage. 

4390.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  production  if 
the  coinage  of  silver  were  restricted  ? — I  believe  a 
great  deal  more  bilver  and  gold  is  produced  than  pays 
lor  the  production,  therefore  I  do  not  suppose  a  rise  in 
the  value  and  a  mint  here  and  there  would  increase 
the  total  volume  of  it  very  largely. 

4391.  Would  not  the  production  of  gold  be 
•very  likely  to  be  diminished  ? — I  have  heard  people 
say  so.  1  do  not  myself  think  so  for  the  same  reason 
that  I  think  people  look  on  gold  and  silver  without  any 
great  reference  to  its  cost. 

4392.  Would  not  there  be  a  probability  that 
the  mints  would  be  flooded  with  silver  sent  in  for 
coinage  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  French  mints  were 
flooded,  but  if  the  bimetallic  system  ruled  over  the 
whole  world  that  would  give  of  course  a  great  deal 
more  opportunity  for  coining  silver.  I  am  afraid  we 
must  go  back  to  the  old  question.  If  the  mints  were 
flooded  with  silver  the  question  would  be,  where 
■would  the  gold  go  to,  and  I  have  never  found  any 
body  who  can  tell  me  that.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  upon  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  monometallists  really  think  that  if  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Jersey  had  a  fancy  for  a 
gold  coinage,  they  could  suddenly  draw,  all  the  gold 
oat  of  England  and  America  and  Germany  and  France. 

4393.  But  a  Urge  amount  of  gold  is  already  hoarded 
in  India,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

4394.  In  your  opinion  would  not  a  change  to  the 
bimetallic  system  increase  the  amount  likely  to  be 
hoarded  in  gold? — I  believe  the  increase  of  the 
hoarding  of  gold  in  India  arises  from  a  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  hoard  it,  that  the  gold 
standard  may  be  enacted  in  India,  and  they  wish  to 
get  the  profit  on  the  change.  If  there  was  a  bime- 
tallic system  in  the  five  greatest  nations  in  the  world, 
and  the  Indian  Empire,  I  do  not  suppose  any  Indian 
would  care  to  hoard  gold  any  more  than  silver,  unless 
for  ornaments  and  such  class  of  things. 

4395.  Apart  from  such  circumstances,  is  there  not 
a  demand  for  the  arts  and  manufactures  which  would 
be  likely  to  lead  to  n  premium  on  gold  ? — If  everybody 
grew  so  rich  as  to  have  a  fancy  to  have  gold  orna- 
ments of  course  there  might  be. 

4396.  There  might  be  a  different  proportional  value 
between  gold  and  silver  for  other  purposes  than 
coinage  ? — The  stock  of  gold  is  8(.X),000,000/.  If  we 
bad  800,000,000/.  of  ornaments,  of  course  that  would 
be  so. 

4397.  Without  our  having  the  whole  800,000,000/. 
as  ornaments,  there  might  still  be  some  change  in  the 
relative  value  ? — ^There  might  be  some  change. 

4398.  I  see  that  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  you 
bave  published  with  Mr,  Gibbs  you  say  that.  "  it  may 
*'  be  useful  to  recur  to  the  arguments  of  two  of  the 
"  guardians  of  Englisli  currency ''  on  this  question. 
By  the  "  guardians  of  the  English  currency "  you 
mean  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  ? — Yes,  ex- 
governors. 

4399.  I  presume  we  may  take  it  that  your  views 
are  not  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  of 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  ? — I  have  never 
said  they  were,  and  I  liave  always  said  they  were 
our  own  individual  opinion. 

4400.  {Mr.  Houldstoorth.)  You  hold  that  there 
was  a  great  steadiness  in  the  relative  prices  of  silver 
and  gold  before  1873  for  a  very  long  period  ? — ^Yes. 

4401 .  And  do  you  hold  that  that  was  in  consequence 
of  the  bimetallic  kw  being  in  operation  ?—  Well  as 
£ir  as  this  century,  and  I  think  the  last,  was  concerned, 
X  do  certainly. 

o    84858. 


4402.  Do  you  hold  that  the  bimetallic   law  in  ito      Mr.  H.  JS. 
existence    over    a    partial  area  will    have    the  full        GrmtfeU. 

operation    in  steadying  the  relative  prices  of  silver  

and   gold   in   countries   which  do  not  adopt  it  ? If     *  May  1987. 

countries  of  sufficienl  importance,  of  course  not  the 

island  of  Jersey,  but  if  we  had  the  United  States 
and  the  Latin  Union  agreeing  together,  without  any 
reference  to  us  or  Germany,  I  think  it  would  have 
that  effect  at  once. 

4403.  If  England  adopted  the  bimetallic  law,  and 
no  other  country  did,  would  that  be  sufficient  to  steady 
the  relative  price  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
if  the  British  Empire  did  it  would  be  quite  sufficient 
without  asking  the  other  nations  to  join. 

4404.  And  you  would  recommend  the  British 
Empire  to  adopt  that ;  believing  that  the  results  would 
be  satisfactory  to  England  and  also  would  have  a 
good  effect  over  the  world  ? — No,  I  have  alwnys  said 
chat  it  would  be  unjust  to  ask  England  to  do  it  at 
l3ast  unless  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France 
did  it.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  change  our 
standard  unless  that  was  the  case. 

4405.  Then    you   think  there   would   be  some  ill 

effects    to    England   under    those    circumstances  ? 

Merely  the  ill  effects  of  the  change  which  was  not 
absolutely  necessary.  I  think  that  other  nations 
should  ask  it  of  us  ratlier  than  that  we  should  change 
our  standard  without  reference  to  other  countries. 

4406.  Still  you  have  a  very  definite  opinion  that 
the  bimetallic  law  would  have  the  practical  effect  of 
steadying  the  relative  prices  of  silver  and  gold  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  the  United  States,  if  Ihe  British 
Empire  adopted  it  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it. 

4407.  Suppose  now  that  there  is  a  consensus  of 
opinion  amongst  the  large  nations  of  the  world,  and 
that  they  aie  disposed  to  join  together  in  adopting 
the  bimetallic  law,  have  you  any  opinion  as  to 
what  ratio  should  be  adopted? — The  Unite<l  States 
legal  ratio  at  this  moment  is  16  ;  they  are  willing  to 
go  to  the  15^.  The  Latin  Union  legal  ratio  is  \b\,  and 
so  far  a.s  thalers  are  a  legal  tender  in  Germany  the 
ratio  there  is  15^ ;  and  therefore  I  think  that 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  injustice  in  altering  the 
ratio  which  exists  now  to  \5\  to  1,  the  objections  to 
that  would  be  less  than  attempting  to  bind  the  two 
metals  together  at  any  other  ratio,  in  fact,  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  possible. 

4408.  Would  you  expect  any  very  sudden  effect 
on  prices  if  it  were  adopted? — No,  I  think  it  would 
take  some  time  to  affect  prices. 

4409.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  what  effect  tho 
appreciation  of  gold  has  had  upon  wages? — Wages  must 
be  considered  in  two  categories.  I.  the  amount  given 
for  particular  work  done,  and  II.  the  number  of 
workmen  employed.  The  two  together  would  make 
the  wage  fund.  I  agree  perfectly  in  the  assertion 
that  the  rise  or  the  fall  in  wages  takes  place  some 
time  after  any  great  change,  so  far  as  particular  work 
is  concerned,  but  on  the  numbers  of  people  employed 
I  think  the  effect  is  much  more  immediate. 

4410.  Do  you  think  we  have  had  the  full  effect  of 
the  appreciation  of  gold  yet  upon  the  wage  fund  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  we  have  or  anything  like  it,  in  fact 
I  should  not  wonder  before  many  months  are  over 
that  we  found  a  very  great  increase  of  that  effect  in 
the  shape  of  the  diminution  of  masses  of  workmen 
employed. 

44 1 1 .  And  also  upon  the  rate  of  wages  ? — And  then 
necessarily  the  rate  of  wages  will  go  still  more  slowly. 

•1412.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Are  you  aware  that  in 
America,  where  there  was  also  a  fall  of  wages  and 
cessation  q{  employment,  that  both  are  said  to  have 
recovered,  so  that  both  are  as  great  as  before  the  fall, 
if  not  greater  ? — You  must  be  quite  aware  that  there 
are  great  fluctuations  in  trade  of  this  kind  which  take 
place,  over  short  spaces,  in  all  countries,  which  are 
quite  different  to  those  which  are  spread  over  very 
long  periods.  And  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  any 
body  to  assert  positively  that  a  breakdown   In  this 
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trade  or  that  is  due  to  long  or  short  causes,  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  assert  anything  about  it. 

4413.  {The  Chairman.)  Do  yon  mean  to  represent 
that  in  all  employments  there  is  a  dimlnntion  in  the 
number  employed  ? — I  am  talking  of  the  larger  trades 
you  know,  such  as  agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  coal  as 
a  whole. 

4414.  Well,  now,  take  collieries,  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  whether  there  are  not  as  many  men  employed 
in  the  collieries  now  as  there  were  10  years  ago  ? — ^Not 
in  any  district  that  I  know  anything  of.  I  only  speak 
of  the  districts  I  know  of.  I  am  quite  certain  numbers 
of  collieries  are  shut  up. 

4415.  Yes,  but  there  are  new  ones  too;  there  are 
colliei'ies  that  have  come  into  work  lately  ? — An 
enormous  number  came  into  opei-ation  after  the  high 
prices  of  1873,  and  a  portion  of  them  have  been  shut 
up  since. 

4416.  {Mr.  Houldsworth.)  Are  you  in  a  position  to 
tell  us  whether  the  employment  has  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  population  ? — I  have  not  got  my 
wage  statistics  with  me. 

4417.  Because,  though  the  volume  of  trade  might 
be  increasing  and  the  volume  of  trade  is  greater,  if  it 
was  not  in  full  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
population,  then  there  would  be  the  state  of  things 
that  you  have  represented  that  there  would  be  ? — More 
people  out  of  employment. 

4418.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Upon  the  last  question  that 
was  raised  you  said  it  was  anticipated  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  months  iu  all  probability  that  there  would 
be  a  great  diminution  of  employment.  I  do  not  follow 
you  how  you  think  that  would  operate ;  I  mean  I  do 
not  follow  the  theoretical  causes  which  you  conceive 
would  come  into  operation  so  that  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  months  there  would  be  an  advantage  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  said  there  would  be  an  advantage. 
Whiit  I  said  was,  that  in  many  trades  I  had  reason  to 
believe  there  would  be  a  diminution  of  men  employed 
in  the  next  few  months,  which  would  be  a  disad- 
vantage. I  must  repeat  that  I  have  not  my  wage 
statistics  with  me  as  to  the  past ;  and  as  to  the  futiu%, 
I  refer  to  my  answer  to  the  previous  question. 

4419.  {Mr.  Houldsworth^  Are  you  aware  of  any 
evidence  that  the  lowering  of  wages  is  taking  place  at 
the  present  moment? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
anything  with  me  to  show  it. 

4420.  Yon  do  not  know  perhaps  for  instance  that 
strikes  which  take  place  now  are  very  much  more 
ea^-ily  settled  than  was  the  case  in  the  inflated  times  ? 
— I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  is  so,  and  I  think 
that  is  an  indication  of  the  men  knowing  very  well 
that  the  trade  is  not  profitable,  and  that  wages  are 
falling. 

4421.  Would  the  bimetallic  law,  do  you  think,  if 
it  were  introduced  as  we  are  proposing,  would  it  have 
the  effect  of  steadying  that  fall  or  wages  ? — I  think  it 
would  create  a  greater  demand  for  labour  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  I  think  it  would  stay  the  fall 

n  the  agricultnral  districts. 

4422.  Then  do  you  think  it  would  raise  wages  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  at  first. 

4423.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Are  you  speaking  there  of 
money  wages  or  real  wages,  that  is  the  quantity  of 
things  which  the  labourer  wants  which  he  can  buy 
with  his  Wf^s  ? — That  is  a  diiferent  question  alto- 
gether ;  we  were  speaking  of  money  wages. 

4424.  {Mr.  Houldsworth.)  I  presume  you  would 
hold  that  if  the  appreciation  of  gold  had  caused  the 
fall  in  prices  in  commodities,  and  that  as  you  told  us 
the  wage  fund  had  not  yet  felt  the  effect  of  the 
appreciation,  that  when  it  did  feel  it  then  you  would 
have  the  wage  fund  and  price  of  commodities  in  the  old 
relation  that  they  occupied  before  both  those  changes 
took  place  ? — I  do  not  know  that  you  quite  understood 
the  distinction  I  drew  between  two  parts  of  the  wage 
fund.  I  think  that  the  wage  fund  has  already,  in  the 
diminution  of  numbers  of  workmen,  felt  the  effect,  and 
that  the  amount  of  wages  given  to  particular  work 
perhaps  in  some  cases  has  not,  but  that  it  is  bound 
to    be  felt  in   time,   and  that  if  on  the  other  hand 


the  itmge  of  prices  increased  very  much  again,  the 
number  of  workmen  employed  would  increase  very 
soon,  and  the  amount  given  to  each  particular  work 
would  rise  at  a  glower  rate. 

4425.  Do  you  hold  that  the  legislation  iu  1816 
affected  contracts  that  were  made  before  that? — 
Certainly,  an  immense  amount  of  ruin  of  all  kinds 
arose  from  it,  which  was  the  subject  of  innumerable 
writings  and  pamphlets  at  the  time. 

4426.  Then  you  hold  another  distinct  effect  was 
produced  on  contracts  by  the  resolution  of  Germany 
in  1873?— Yes. 

4427.  And  you  hold  that  any  new  legislation  would 
not  produce  any  more  effect  on  contracts  than  these 
previous  Acts  of  legislation  ? — No,  they  would  be  of 
the  same  character. 

4428.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  The  effect  of  adopting 
the  ratio  of  15^  to  1  would  be,  would  it  not,  to  raise 
the  rupee  to  about  I*,  lit/.  ? — I  presume  so. 

4429.  Wuuld  you  not  iu  effect  be  enacting  that 
eveiy  debtor  who  bad  made  contracts  with  the  rupee 
at  the  present  price  should  have  his  debt  raised  about 
20  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  just  in  the  same  way  as  in  1816 
or  of  1797,  or  on  any  other  legislative  changes  of  that 
kind  which  might  occur,  some  people  would  have 
their  debts  increased  to  the  extent  of  the  alteration  in 
the  prices. 

4430.  But  was  there  any  legislation  in  1816  or  at  any 
other  time  such  as  to  make  a  difference  in  a  few  boors 
of  20  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  ? 
— I  think  the  battle  of  Waterloo  must  have  made  a 
great  deal  more. 

4431.  But  that  was  not  a  matter  of  legislaUon? 
— Weil,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  ratio,  it  was  one  of 
"  ultima  ratio." 

4432.  The  silver  debt  of  India  amounts  to  one 
hundred  millions  sterling,  would  it  not  be  rather  a 
serious  thing  to  have  a  legislative  enactment  that 
would  raise  the  value  of  that  debt  to  a  huudi-ed  and 
twenty  millions  sterling  ? — The  alterations  made,  not 
by  ourselves,  but  by  the  Grerman  and  French  Grovem- 
ments,  reduced  the  debt  to  that  extent. 

4433.  But  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  legislation 
of  foreign  governments  '' — I  may  say  we  are  respon- 
sible to  a  certain  extent.  The  whole  of  this  monetary 
revolution  springs  from  a  monetary  conference  at 
Paris  which  had  to  do  with  coins  in  1868,  and  the 
greatest  possible  encouragement  was  afterwards  given 
by  the  English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the 
day  to  the  idea  that  all  nations  had  much  better  come  to 
a  gold  standard,  and  that  conference  at  Paris  iu  1869 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  single  gold  standard 
should  be  adopted  by  all  nations,  the  object  being  that 
they  might  have  a  similar  coin.  The  German  Grovem- 
ment,  when  they  had  conquered  France  and  taken  all 
the  gold  out  of  the  country,  determined  lo  act  upon 
that  solemn  resolution  adopted  at  the  Paris  conference. 
Therefore  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  some  re- 
sponsibility attaching  to  England ;  certainly  attaching 
to  English  economists,  and,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
advice  of  the  English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1869  in  producing  that  resolution  which  reduces  the 
rupee  debt  of  India. 

4434.  At  any  rate  you  think  it  is  so  important  to 
adopt  the  bimetallic  theory  that  you  would  be  pre- 
pared to  face  that  ? — Yes,  I  ihould  be  very  glad  to 
do  it. 

4435.  Still  you  approve,  do  you  not,  of  the  present 
system  of  gold  being  used  for  the  large  pajrments,  silver 
for  the  medium,  and  copper  for  the  smaller  payments 
of  the  country;  you  regard  that  as  a  convenient 
8y«tem,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4436.  And  it  is  very  important,  is  it  not,  that  all 
these  classes  of  coins  should  be  easily  obtainable  ? — 
Yes. 

4437.  At  present,  apart  from  the  inconvenience  of 
the  light  sovereigns,  it  is  always  easy  to  get  either 
gold,  silver,  or  copper  coin,  but  in  France  under  the 
old  system  you  had  a  difficulty.     There  was  an  agio, 

sometimes  on  gold,  sometimes  on  silver;  and  do  you 
not  think  that  is  rather  an    inconvenient   arraBge- 
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ment  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  incon- 
venience abont  it  practicallj ;  there  was  an  incon> 
venience  in  carrying  about  barrowfuls  of  silver  to  pay 
your  biHs  with,  but  that  is  now  put  an  end  to  by  the 
use  of  cheques  and  bank  notes  in  fact. 

4438.  Under  the  bimetallic  theory  which  you  ad- 
vocate you  consider,  do  you  not,  that  the  moment  either 
gold  or  silver  fell  in  value  as  compared  with  the  other 
the  demand  for  it  would  increase,  and  vice  vend,  so 
that  there  would  always  be  a  compensatory  arrange- 
ment that  would  keep  both  metals  in  ratio  ? — 'Yes. 

4439.  You  have  expressed  your  concurrence  in  Mr. 
GIbb's  opinion,  that  the  relative  change  in  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  is  partly  due  to  depreciation  of  silver 
and  partly  to  the  appreciation  of  gold  ? — If  you  mean 
the  change  in  value  of  gold  and  silver  told  in  each 
other,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Gibbs  that  is  partly  due  to 
one  and  partly  to  the  other.  If  you  mean  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  metals  to  commodities,  it  appears 
that  silver  has  scarcely  altered  while  gold  has  risen 
30  per  cent^  and  therefore  I  should  say  that  the 
fall  in  prices  is  the  same  as  the  appreciation  in  gold. 

4440.  We  are  to  inquire  whether  the  change  in 
value  is  due  to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold,  or  to  both,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  expressed  his 
opmion  very  strongly  that  it  was  due  to  both  causes  ; 
do  I  understand  that  you  differ  from  him  in  that 
respect? — There  is  a  depreciation  of  silver  told  in 
gold  from  causes  connected  with  the  former,  I  do  not 
dispute  that. 

4441.  You  think  in  the  main  it  is  due  to  the 
appreciadoD  of  gold,  and  not  to  the  depreciation  of 
silver  ? — I  think  so. 

4442.  You  know  it  has  been  argued  by  several 
authorities,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Childers  of  late, 
that  the  effect  of  war  by  diverting  labour  from  produc- 
tion, is  to  raise  prices ;  and  vice  versd,  that  the  tendency 
of  peace  is  to  produce  a  gradual  fall  of  prices ;  do  yon 
think  that  the  fall  of  prices  of  late  is  to  any  consider- 
able extent  due  to  the  lengthened  peace  ;  have  yon 
considered  that  question  ? — Yes,  I  have  studied  that 
qnestion,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it.  I  always 
believe  that  war  has  a  very  considerable  effect  on  prices, 
therefore  it  is  not  a  question  of  principle  that  I  shonld 
dispute  with  Mr.  Childers,  I  merely  dispute  the  degree 
and  the  amount  to  which  that  has  been  the  case. 

4443.  Then  you  consider  that  the  present  fall  in 
prices  is  to  an  important  extent,  though  not  entirely, 
due  to  the  lengthened  peace  ? — I  think  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  It  is  important,  I  have  never 
dictated  that. 

4444.  Then  I  gather  your  opinion  to  be  that  the 
action  of  Gterroany  and  other  countries  which  have 
adopted  the  gold  standard  has  affected  the  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver  by  increasing  the  demand 
for  gold  and  decreasing  that  for  silver  ? — ^Tes,  for  the 
purpose  of  coinage. 

4445.  And  in  your  opinion  the  adoption  of  bi- 
metallism would  raise  the  value  of  pilver  by  the  opposite 
process  ? — ^Ye?. 

4446.  But  you  will  remember  no  doubt  Mr.  Seyd's 
table  of  the  population  using  different  currencies, 
85,720,000  using  gold,  139,000,000  using  mixed  gold 
and  silver,  and  841,000,000  using  silver.  Now  to  those 
85,000,000  we  have  to  add  I  think  Germany  41,000,000, 
Holland  3,700,000,  Norway  and  Sweden  6,000,000, 
who  have  taken  to  gold,  so  that  we  should  have  to 
transfer  about  50,000,000  from  the  silver-using 
countries  to  the  gold-using  countries,  but  that  would 
still  leave  a  very  large  number  using  silver.  I  should 
Uke  to  ask  if  you  have  considered  whether  since  those 
who  have  changed  from  silver  to  gold  form  so  small  a 
proportion  of  the  total  nuralier  usiug  silver  currency 
the  alteration  can  be  due  so  very  much  to  that  change  ? 
— ^I  think  the  mere  act  of  demonetization  bv  Ger- 
many— they  sold  28,000,000/.  of  silver,  which  is  more 
tjian  two  years  of  the  average  production  of  the  whole 
world,  and  they  coined  87,000,<XX)/.  of  gold,  or  three 
years'  production  of  the  whole  world,  those  acts  would, 
I  think,  produce  that  effect. 


4447.  I  am   simply  asking  your  opinion.     If  the      Mr.  H.  R. 
total  population  using  silver  is  roughly  841,000,000,        Grenfell. 

do  yon  really  think  that  40,000,000  or  50,000,000  

changing  would  make  such  a  great  effect  ? — Yes,  I     ®  ^"'  '*'*''■ 
think  it  would. 

4448.  As  I  understand,  you  propose  that  not  only 
England  should  enter  into  this,  but  India  should  also 
enter  into  the  arrangement  ? — Certainly. 

4449.  Well,  would  not  the  effect  be  that  36,000,000 
of  people  who  now  use  gold  would  use  gold  and 
silver,  and  that  200,000,0(X)  of  people  who  now  use 
silver  would  begin  to  use  gold,  so  that  in  reality  there 
would  be  a  much  larger  number  of  people  who  now 
use  silver  taking  to  gold,  than  there  would  be  of  those 
who  now  use  gold  taking  to  silver  ? — My  opinion  of 
India  is  that  they  do  not  make  those  changes  in  their 
habits  so  quickly  as  one  would  suppose.  I  do  not 
think  my  opinion  is  worth  having  upon  it. 

4450.  Then  yon  do  not  think  the  introduction  of 
bimetallism  into  India  would  have  any  material 
effect  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

4451.  In  England,  do  you  think  that  our  having  a 
bimetallic  system  here  would  cause  us  to  use  much 
more  silver  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ? — No,  I 
think  we  should  do  everything  in  cheques  as  we  do 
now. 

4452.  Then  it  would  not  make  much  difference 
either  in  England  or  in  India  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

4453.  If  this  would  make  no  difference  either  in 
England  or  India,  what  would  be  the  difference  ? — 
We  should  hold  silver  in  the  Bank  of  England  as 
against  notes,  and  I  suppose  in  Scotland  too. 

4454.  Then  the  main  difference  in  your  opinion 
would  be,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  that  the 
Bank  of  England  would  hold  a  certain  amount  of  silver 
instead  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  gold  ? — Yes. 

4455.  Then  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system  would  tend  to  raise  prices  20  or  30 
per  cent,  not  at  once,  but  gradually  ? — My  opinion  is 
that  if  it  is  true  that  it  has  been  the  cause  of  the  fall 
in  prices  it  is  equally  true  that  it  would  raioe  prices. 

I    4456.  But  apart  fi-om  any  hypothesis,  do  you  think 
it  would  raise  prices  ?  — I  think  it  would,  yes. 

4457.  But  you  would  not  by  the  process  you  suggest 
in  any  way  increase  the  volume  of  the  currency,  would 
you  ?  You  have  at  the  present  moment  certain 
countries  which  use  gold  and  certain  countries  which 
use  silver.  You  propose  that  instead  of  one  half  the 
countries,  we  will  say,  using  gold,  and  the  other  half 
using  silver,  that  all  the  countries  should  use  both  gold 
and  silver.  You  would  not  therefore  increase  the 
volume  of  the  currency  ? — The  volume  of  the  currency 
within  the  privileged  legal  tender  area  for  that  parti- 
cular purpose  would  be  increased. 

4458.  Suppose  you  have  say  100,000,000  of  people 
of  whom  50,000,000  ure  now  using  gold,  and  another 
50,000,000  using  silver.  Yon  propose  that  die  whole 
100,000,000  should  use  both  gold  and  silver,  but  you  do 
not  by  that  process  increase  the  volume  of  the  gold  and 
sUver  or  the  currency ;  therefore  I  do  not  quite  follow 
your  argument  why  it  should  raise  prices  ? — It  has 
only  reduced  prices  in  gold-using  countries,  and  I 
presume  it  would  only  raise  them  in  those  countries. 

4459.  Then  you  do  not  express  the  opinion  to  the 
Commission  that  the  adoption  of  bimetallism  would 
have  any  effect  upon  prices  ? — I  think  it  would  cer- 
tainly. 1  did  not  say  it  would  increase  the  volume  of 
the  currency  all  over  the  world ;  I  said  it  would 
increase  the  amount  of  silver  which  would  come  within 
the  privilege  of  being  legal  tender.  I  think  it  would 
increase  the  volume  of  currency  in  gold-using  coun- 
tries. I  am  of  opinion  that  the  existing  state  of 
things  has  been  the  cause  of  the  general  fall  of  prices, 
and  if  you  restore  the  old  state  of  things,  that  it  would 
by  parity  of  reasoning  raise  prices  to  the  same  extent. 

4460.  {The  Chairman.)  Why  would  it  ?  Of  course 
if  a  certain  state  of  things  produced  a  fall  and  you 
reverse  it,  that  would  produce  a  rise,  but  has  it 
produced  a  fall,  and  why  should  it  produce  a  rise  ? 
— Of  course  I  believe  it  has  produced  a  fall,  and  if 
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Mr.  H.  R.      it  li*"  produced  a  fall  it  is  quite  certain  to  produce  a 

Grenftll.       rise.     I   have  never  had  this  question   put  in   this 

shape.     I  had  only  seen  it  in   the  shape  in  which 

6  May  1887.  j  started,  believing  as  I  did  that  according  to  all 
the  laws  the  slate  of  things  was  bound  to  raise 
prices  if  it  had  reduced  prices.  All  the  statisticians 
in  whom  I  pot  my  faith  said  that  was  the  case, 
that  it  had  reduced  prices.  I  said  if  that  was  the 
cause  of  the  reduction  of  prices,  it  appeared  to  me 
thai  the  restoration  of  the  old  state  of  things  would 
cause  them  to  rise.  But  now  you  put  it  in  another 
shape,  and  m^  answer  is  that  the  fall  has  been  in  the 
gold-using  conntries,  to  whom  the  diminished  produc- 
tion of  gold  is  important,  and  where  the  increased 
demand  has  arisen.  It  is  in  evidence  thnt  the  fall  in 
prices  in  silver-using  countries  has  been  immaterial. 
The  rise  would  consequently  be  in  the  gold-using 
countries,  and  not  all  over  the  world.  The  effect  of 
silver  coming  into  the  C'rpulatiou  in  countries  now 
using  gold  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  a  fresh 
batch  of  gold  discoveries. 

4461.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  I  rather  thought  from 
the  answer  you  gave  me  that  you  based  your  argument 
on  the  statement  that  that  there  bad  been  an  increase 
in  the  use  of  gold  for  currency  purposes  and  a  dimi- 
nution of  silver,  that  there  had  been  no  conntries 
which  had  abandoned  gold  and  taken  silver,  but  that 
there  had  been  several  countries  which  had  abandoned 
silver  and  taken  to  gold.  I  understand  you  to  argue 
that  this  would  produce  a  greater  demand  for  gold,  and 
consequently  it  had  diminished  gold  prices.  Then  I 
was  going  to  put  it  to  you  how  you  thought  you  would 
reverse  that  by  proposing  that  an  empire  which 
consisted  of  200,IX)0,000  of  people  using  silver  and 
•S6,000,000  using  gold,  should  use  both  gold  and  silver. 
Tt  seemed  to  me  that  you  would  be  going  still  further 
in  the  same  direction,  because  you  are  proposing  that 
200,000,000  of  people  that  now  use  silver  should  use 
both  gold  and  silver,  and  36,000,000  of  people  who  use 
gold  should  use  gold  and  silver,  though  I  admit  that  the 
.36,000,000use  more  in  proportion  than  the  200,000,000? 
— The  proportion  of  the  circulation  to  the  population  is 
a  prevalent  element  in  the  discussion  of  the  currency 
question  in  America.  I  have  never  myself  considered 
it  of  importance.  But  the  gist  of  your  question 
appeal's  to  me  to  be  that  in  establishing  bimetallism 
and  including  India  we  should  create  a  fresh  demand 
for  gold  over  that  vast  population.  If  a  single  gold 
standard  were  enacted  in  India  the  price  of  silver  and 
of  all  commodities  told  in  gold  would  fall  enor- 
mously, and  the  divergence  between  the  two  metals 
increase.  But  under  bimetallism  I  fail  to  see  how 
the  fresh  demand  for  gold  need  arise.  Mr.  Clarmont 
Daniel  would  seem  to  assert  it;  but,  in  order  to 
do  80,  he  was  obliged  to  attribute  it  to  the  insati- 
able desire  for  gold  which  exists  in  India.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  an  unaccountable  movement  of  gold 
to  India  now,  it  is  believed  for  hoarding.  But  it 
is  not  conceivable  that  the  population  of  India  would 
insist  on  having  gold  in  order  at  once  to  pay  it  away. 
If  a  man  has  so  many  rupees  to  pay  away  for  rent, 
wages,  &c.,  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  that  he  will 
buy  his  gold  for  2s.,  in  order  at  once  to  pay  it  away 
for  a  debt  of  Is.  6<f.,  and  yet,  if  we  are  to  accept 
Mr.  Clarmont  Daniel's  doctrine,  that  is  what  would 
happen.  To  suppose  that  the  operation  would  be  other- 
wise would  be  to  admit  that  the  rupee  would  rise  to,  and 
remain  at  2s.,  and  that  bimetallism  would  be  success- 
ful. I  attribute  the  hoarding  of  gold  in  India 
to  the  fear  that  further  tricks  with  silver  may  be 
played,  and  I  believe  that  wth  the  double  standard 
much  of  that  hoarded  gold  may  come  into  circulation. 
The  fact  is  that  with  regard  to  India  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  any  conclusion,  because  everybody  would  have 
supposed  that  the  effect  of  this  currency  revolntion 
would  have  been  to  raise  the  rupee  price  in  India, 
and  it  has  not  done  so.  I  am  much  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  it  has  not. 

4462.  If  commodities  generally  have  fallen  25  per 
cent,  and  silver  has  fallen  20  per  cent,  then  you  would 
iiol   c.xpw't  silver  prices  in   India  to  have  altered  ? — 


That  is  what  has  occurred,  but  I  should  not  have 
expected  it. 

4463.  And  is  not  that  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  so  materially  altered  ? — It  may  be, 
but  still  it  has  always  astonished  me  that  silver  did 
not  go  more  freely  into  India. 

4464.  You  have  not  considered  what  the  effect 
would  be  of  introducing  a  gold  currency  into  an 
immense  population  like  that  of  India  which  at  present 
has  only  a  silver  currency? — I  have  considered  very 
often  what  would  be  the  effect  of  making  a  single  gold 
standard  in  India,  and  a  gold  currency  there  with  that 
single  standard.  But  if  you  ask  me  whether  making 
India  part  of  a  general  bimetallic  system  would  entail 
the  probability  of  their  taking  a  good  deal  more  gold, 
I  repeat  that  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

4465.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  think  you  said  in  reply  to 
Sir  John  Lubbock  that  if  silver  was  raised  25  per 
cent,  in  value  with  reference  to  gold,  that  would 
increase  the  burden  of  the  Indian  debt  by  25  per 
cent.  ? — The  silver  debt. 

4466.  Well  now,  if  silver  and  gold  were  brought 
together  in  that  way,  would  not  the  influence  be 
exerted  as  much  on  the  side  of  gold  as  silver,  would 
not  you  bring  down  gold  just  as  much  as  you  brought 
up  silver  ;  you  would  increase  the  demand  for  silver 
by  what  you  propose ;  you  would  reduce  the  demand 
for  gold  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  in  the  two 
cases  ? — Yes. 

4467.  Therefore  the  increased  demand  for  silver 
would  bring  up  its  value  in  commodities  so  much, 
the  reduced  demand  for  gold  would  bring  down  gold 
so  much  ? — Yes. 

4468.  So  that  really  the  increase  in  the  burden  of 
the  Indian  debt  looked  at  irom  a  theoretical  point  of 
view  would  be  only  one  half  of  the  25  per  cent.  ? — 
Possibly. 

4469.  Has  not  India  also  got  a  large  gold  debt,  and 
would  not  the  burden  of  that  debt,  still  treating  the 
matter  as  one  of  pure  theory,  be  reduced  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  the  burden  of  the  silver  debt 
was  increased  ? — Yes. 

4470.  England  has  also  a  large  gold  debt  ? — Yes, 
and  many  corporations  and  individuals. 

4471.  And  would  not  the  burden  of  that  debt  on  the 
English  people  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  ? — 
Yes. 

4472  And  when  all  these  losses  and  gains  had  been 
made  in  connexion  with  the  gold  and  silver  debts, 
should  we  not  have  merely  got  back  to  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  when  the  bulk  of  these 
debts  was  contracted  ? — I  think  so. 

4473.  ( The  Chairman.)  1  do  not  quite  understand 
your  answer  to  the  question  that  the  increa8e<l  demand 
for  the  silver  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  decrease 
of  the  demand  for  gold.  I  understand  your  view  to 
be  in  relation  to  India,  as  everywhere  else,  that  there 
would  be  increased  demand  for  silver  and  decreased 
demand  for  gold,  and  that  the  one  would  balance  the 
other? — Given  that  the  demand  for  circulation  was 
the  same,  that  is  what  I  presume. 

4474.  If  the  two  things  are  equal,  if  owing  to  your 
monetizing  silver  in  certun  conntries  there  is  an 
increased  demand  for  silver  and  there  is  an  exactly 
corresponding  decreased  demand  for  gold,  would  yoa 
not  have  the  volume  of  the  currency  much  as  it  was 
before  ? — if  a  rise  in  prices  created  a  fresh  demand 
for  currency  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

4475.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  two  would 
necessarily  correspond,  the  decreased  demand  for  gold 
and  the  increased  demand  for  silver  ? — When  I  gave 
the  answers  to  which  you  allude  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Barbonr  was  speaking  of  India 
alone,  he  was  speaking  of  the  Indian  debt. 

4476.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  the 
fall  of  prices  a  question  or  two.  You  are  aware  that 
The  Rcofwmist  index  numbers  which  have  been  put 
forward  as  showing  the  fall  of  prices  have  been 
somewhat  impeached  ? — I  understand  they  have. 

4477.  You  arc  aware  that  they  certainly  show 
during  some  years  a  very  materially  different  resillt 
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&oin  that  which  is  obtained  by  taking  a  few  other 
commodities  and  having  other  index  numbers  ? — I  am 
aware  that  it  has  been  so  contended,  because  I  began 
by  saying  that  I  have  taken  The  Economist  index 
numbbrs  and  Mr.  Gifien's  figures  as  correct. 

4478.  You  have  not  investigated  that  point  ?-— I  am 
not  a  statistician.  It  .requires  to  be  a  trained  sta- 
tistician to  understand  them  at  all,  therefore  I  start 
from  the  point  that  those  numbers  are  correct. 

4479.  The  monetaiy  change  took  place  in  the  year 
1873  ?— Yes. 

4480.  Now  would  you  not  have  expected  theo- 
retically, if  the&e  great  results  have  flowed  from  that 
change,  to  have  found  decided  symptoms  of  it  in  the 
five  years  following  1873  as  compared  with  the  five 
years  which  preceded  1873  ? — Yes. 

4481.  I  find  that  if  yon  take  the  figures  of  The 
Economist  in  the  four  years  immediately  following 
1873,  the  total  index  number  was  higher  in  each  one 
of  these  years  than  it  was  in  the  four  years  preceding 
1873,  and  that  it  is  not  till  the  fifth  year  following 
1873  that  yon  get  anything  lower  than  the  preceding 
years.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  would  get  anything  reliable  out  of  me  about  it. 
I  am  quite  unable  to  discuss  the  reliability  of  those  index 
numbers;  but  I  think  that  the  prices  in  1872  and 
1873  reached  in  a  great  many  of  the  principal  articles 
almost  to  what  was  called  the  famine  point,  and  that 
the  effect  of  this  currency  revolution  would  naturally 
not  occur  at  once  in  all  these  articles.  It  occurred 
almost  at  once  in  silver,  but  I  think  it  could  be  shown 
from  Mr.  Giffen  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  proper 
conclusion  on  that  subject  you  must  take  a  much 
longer  period  than  one  or  two  years.  I  think  he  said 
the  10  [irevions  years  is  the  proper  period  upon 
which  to  base  the  calculations.  With  reference, 
however,  to  Dr.  Soetbeer's  criticism  on  The  Ecotio- 
■miifs  index  numbers,  I  should  wish  to  remind  the 
Commission  that  though  he  finds  fault  with  the 
method  pursued  therein,  his  final  conclusion  is  not  so 
very  different.  Dr.  Soetbeer  is  so  fair  a  man,  not 
only  in  this  special  particular,  but  in  others  in  which 
I  have  known  him  to  be  consulted,  that  I  cannot  help 
quoting  what  he  says  as  to  index  numbers  based  upon 
different .  calculations  to  those  of  the  London 
Economist :  "  If  we  compare  the  above  surveys 
'  with  one  another,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  total 

"  index  numbers  calculated  upon  different  methods 
"  do  not  show  any  such  wide  discrepancies  as  might 
"  have  been  expected.  The  extraordinary  lowering 
"  of  the  level  of  prices  in  the  last  decade  is  shown 
"  equally  by  them  all.  Still,  I  am  of  opinion  that  my 
"  criticism  of  the  method  is  not  invalidated,  and  that 
"  even  the  attempt  by  making  full  allowance  for  the 
"  relative  value  of  the  articles  to  win  confidence  in 
"  the  accuracy  of  the  index  number  leaves  important 
"  objections  to  be  met." 

4482.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  question  how 
this  monetary  change  affected  prices,  in  what  way  it 
touched  them  ?  You  would  admit,  I  suppose,  that  it 
does  not  enter  into  the  daily  transactions  which  go  to 
fix  the  price  of  any  commodity  on  any  given  day  ? — 


I  admit  that  the  daily  transactions  do  not  show  the 
fluctuations  of  wholesale  prices,   but  I   think   daily 
transactions  are  affected  by  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of 
the  precious  metals  because  those  transactions  ai'e  made 
in   coin.     In  talking  of  prices   I   follow  Mr.   Mill's 
doctrine  that  it  is  impossible  to  generalise  except  in 
wholesale  pricey  of  commodities  in   general  use  as 
settled  by  competition.     Something  must  affect  prices. 
If  it  is  not  the  demand  and  supply  of  the  precious 
metals,  it  can  only   be  the  supply  and  demand  of 
commodities;    and    when  fluctuations  occur  in   the 
prices  of  commodities  arising  from  their  supply  and 
demand,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  not  all  occur 
at  the  same  moment.     That  is  to  say,  that  a  glut  or 
deficiency  of  tobacco  will  not  occur  the  same  year  it 
occurs  in  wheat,  and  so  on.     If  then  it  is  observed 
that  tobacco  is  going  up  and  wheat  going  down,  no 
one  would  attribute  these  facts  to  the  precious  metals. 
But  if,  as  I  now  believe  to  be  the  case,  the  general 
range  of  commodities  in  general  use,  and  open   to 
competition,  have  sustained  a  great  fall,  and  it  cannot 
be  asserted  that  there  is  any  cause  special  to  each  of 
those  commodities,  then  I  can  only  attribute  that  fall 
to  the  monetary  changes.     If  it  be  true  that   the 
precious  metals,  like  other  commodities,  are  liable  to 
rise  and  fall  at  all,  that  rise  and  fall  can  only  be  shown 
by  a  general  rise  and  fall  of  other  commodities  reckoned 
in  them.     To  suppose  otherwise  is  either  to  assert 
that  while  supply  and  demand  affect  all  other  commo- 
dities, they  do  not  affect  the  precious  metals,  or  that 
there  is  some  other  measure  of  a  rise  and  fall  in  the 
precious  metals  than  the  general  fall  and  rise  of  com- 
modities.    Now  let  us  apply  another  test,  if  it  be  true 
that  a  general  fall  in  prices  has  taken  place  and  dates 
from   1873  or  thereabouts,  we  might  expect  to  find 
that  the  ciiuse  of  that  fall  would  also  date  from  the 
same  year.     What  are  the   other  causes   assigned  ? 
Some  say  banking  expedients  or  economies.     I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  show  that  these  would  account 
for  a  rise  in  prices,  but  could  only  neutralise  a  fall. 
But  even  supposing  they  could  cause  a  fall  they  did 
not  begin  in  1873.     Other  persons  point  to  facilities 
of  communication.      There  has  been  no  particular  in- 
crease dating  from  1873.    The  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  is  the  only  change  of  that  kind  in  the  decade 
before  1873.     The  construction  of  ocean  steamers  and 
railways  has  been  progressing  steadily  and  uninter- 
ruptedly since  1845-60.     There  remains  then  but  one 
other  cause,  namely,  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Childers, 
the  long  peace  between  the  greater  producing  and 
manufacturing  countries.      I  have  already  admitted 
that  this  cause  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  fall. 
Prices  are,  however,  still  the  record  of  the  relations 
between  commodities  and  the  standard  in  which  they 
are  reckoned,  namely,  one  or  other  of  the  precious 
metals.     So  much  of  the  fall  of  prices  as  is  due  to 
increased  production  or  peace  must  be  in  the  long  ran 
an  universal  benefit.     So  much  as  is  due  to  the  arbitrary 
interference  of  German  and  French  legislation  founded 
on    English    economical    teaching   is,  to   my   mind, 
disastrous,  and  calls  for  the  application  of  the  remedial 
measures  which  we  suggest. 


Mr.  H.  R. 

Oren/dl. 

6  May  1887. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Monday. 
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The  Right  Hon.  LORD  HERSCHELL,  the  CHAraMAW,  presiding. 


Mr.  D.  M.  Barbodr,  CS.I. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Birch. 
Mr.  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P. 
Mr.  L.  C!ourtnet,  M.P. 


Sir  T.  H.  Farrbr,  Bart. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Freuantle,  C.B. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Houldsworth,  M.P. 
Sir  John  Lobbook,  Bart,  M.P. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Mttrrat,  Secretary. 


Mr.  H.  H. 

Gibht. 

3  May  1887. 


Mr.  HsNRT  HncKS  Gibes  recalled  and  examined. 


4483.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Mr.  Barbour  asked  you  a 
;;ood  nialiy  questions  concerning  exchange,  illustrating 
the  difficulties  which  arise  from  two  varying  cur- 
rencies, and  those  questions  bore  particularly  on  the 
trade  with  India  ? — Yes. 

4484.  Are  not  all  these  difficulties  as  great  or 
greater  in  the  case  of  exchange  between  two  countries 
one  of  which  uses  depreciated  paper  ? — Tes.  I  will 
not  venture  to  make  it  an  exact  comparison,  because, 
as  I  have  said  before,  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  the 
trade  with  India,  but  my  illustration  of  the  whole 
matter  has  been  derived  from  a  paper-using  country, 
Chili. 

4485.  And  the  number  of  such  countries  is  large, 
and  is  likely  to  be  very  large  is  it  not  ? — I  will  not 
prophesy.     But  it  is  now  large. 

4486.  Well,  one  difficulty  which  Mr.  Barbour  men- 
tioned was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  proper  metal 
for  remittance  from  one  country  to  another  where 
the  metals  and  the  currency  were  difierent  in  different 
countries  ? — Tes. 

4487.  That  difficulty  would  only  exist,  would  it, 
when  the  metal  which  is  needed  for  remittance,  that  ia 
the  metal  forming  the  currency  of  the  country  to 
which  the  remittance  has  to  be  made,  is  not  to  be 
found  ? — It  would  only  exist  for  instance  when  you 
want  to  remit  gold  to  a  gold-using  country,  and  gold 
was  not  to  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  use  it  as 
remittance  freely. 

4488.  As  regards  India,  silver  can  always  or  almost 
always  be  found  or  procured  in  London  for  remits 
tance  to  India,  can  it  not  ? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  I  rather  think  I  have  heard  of  times  when 
silver  was  not  easy  to  procure ;  but  ultimately  it  can 
be  procured.  With  delay  of  course  it  could  be  pro- 
cured. 

4489.  London  is  the  great  silver  market  of  the 
world,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes.  As  to  silver  being  procured, 
I  remember  at  one  time  when  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  silver  for  the  making  of  railways  in 
India,  silver  had  to  be  procured  at  very  considerable 
difficulty.  People  had  to  send  to  France  to  get  what 
silver  could  be  gotten  there,  and  had  to  collect  five- 
franc  pieces,  suffering  the  loss  that  might  occur  by 
waste  of  the  metal  and  the  brokerage  for  collection,  or 
whatever  other  expenses  there  might  be. 

4490.  That  was  a  case  of  extraordinary  demand  ? — 
Yes,  of  extraordinary  demand. 

449L  Again,  if  gold  is  not  remitted  from  India  to 
England  it  is  not  for  want  of  gold,  but  because  there 
is  a  constant  demand  in  India  for  the  precious  metals; 
is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  a  sufficient 
statement.  It  is  not  only  that  there  is  a  demand 
in  Jndia  for  the  precious  metals,  but  that  the  balance 
of  indebtedness  runs  practically  the  other  way,  that 
is    to  'say,   the  balance  of  indebtedness  runs  from 


India  to  England,  not  the  balance  of  trade,  as  regards 
commodities  between  the  two  countries,  but  taking 
into  account  the  debt  due  by  India  the  balance  is  the 
other  way,  and  it  would  be  unlikely  that  gold  or  silver 
should  be  sent  hither. 

4492.  But  the  flow  of  specie  is  from  England  to 
India,  is  it  not? — ^Yes,  the  flow  of  specie  is  from 
England  to  India. 

4493.  If  gold  is  not  remitted  from  India  to  Eng- 
land, it  is  not  for  want  of  gold,  but  because  there  is 
a  constant  demand  in  India  for  the  precious  metals  ? 
-~What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  the -demand  for  precious  metals  that  regulates  the 
thing,  it  is  a  question  of  how  a  debtor  is  to  pay  his 
creditor.  If  India  is  the  debtor  it  has  got  to  pay  in 
what  it  can ;  if  it  has  got  gold  to  remit  and  could 
advantageously  remit  gold,  it  would  remit  gold. 

4494.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  precious  metals 
flow  from  England  to  India  do  they  not  ? — ^Tes,  I  think 
they  do. 

4495.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  there  is  a  greater 
demand  for  these  metals  in  India,  they  are  sent  there 
because  it  is  profitable  to  send  them  ? — ^I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  you  mean  by  a  demand  for  them  there. 
There  is  a  demand,  but  there  is  not  a  demand  for  them, 
I  take  it,  except  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding,  in  which 
I  indude  ornament,  as  there  is  a  demand  for  other 
commodities.  Silver  is  sent,  not  because  there  is  a 
love  for  silver,  bat  because  silver  is  Indian  money, 
and  it  is  sometimes  better  to  send  money  than  bills. 

4496.  But  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  whether  there 
is  any  real  practical  inconvenience  in  India  not  having 
a  gold  currency  out  of  which  to  make  remittance  to 
^England  ? — Certainly  there  is,  because  the  regulation 
of  the  balance  of  indebtedness  would  be  obviously 
much  easier  if  the  two  countries  were  on  the- same 
basis,  wh^ktever  it  were. 

4497.  I  aw  only  speaking  now  of  the  actual  remit- 
tance of  the  precious  metals.  Do  you  suppose  that  if 
India  had  a  gold  currency  we  should  have  gold  remitted 
from  India  to  England  ? — Surely  we  shotdd,  how  else 
eonld  they  discharge  the  balance  of  their  debt. 

4498.  How  do  they  discharge  it  now  ? — They  dis- 
charge it  now  in  this  way,  that  they  in  effect  sell  their 
silver  at  a  disadvantage,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  are 
India  Council  drafts  which  bring  the  money  to  this 
side. 

4499.  And  why  do  they  not  buy  gold  and  send  it ; 
there  is  plenty  of  gold  in  India? — The  people  of 
ludia  pay  their  taxes  in  silver,  which  is  their  legal 
tender.  The  gold  mohur  is  worth,  say  20  rupees,  and, 
therefore,  no  man  will  pay  a  gold  mohur  to  discharge 
a  debt  of  15  rupees.  The  Government  receives  the 
taxes  in  silver,  and  has  to  pay  15,000,000/.  here  in  gold. 
They  might,  as  you  say,  buy  gold  mo  burs  or  ingots 
(as  they  might  buy  any  other  commodity)  and  remit 
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them.  They  do  not  do  so,  becanse  it  costs  them  less, 
and  is  more  convenient,  to  buy  the  gold  here  by  means 
of  Council  drafts.  If  it  were  not  for  the  15,000,000/., 
there  would  be  no  question  of  making  remittances  of 
treasure  from  India,  because  the  balance  of  commerqial 
indebtedness  would  be  the  other  way. 

4500.  And  why  does  it  cost  them  less  ? — It  costs 
them  \eai  because  there  is  always  a  necessity  for  com- 
mercial remittance  to  India,  and  so  long  as  balances 
can  be  settled  by  bill  the  expense  of  specie  remit- 
tance is  saved. 

4501.  It  is  because  people  prize  gold  in  India,  is 
it  not  ? — 1  do  not  know ;  they  hoard  silver  as  well  as 
gold  in  India. 

4502.  And  is  not  that  one  reason  why  silver  is 
always  going  to  India  from  England  ?— As  I  said 
before,  there  is  a  demand  for  hoarding  and  for  orna- 
ment, as  well  as  for  money,  which  constitutes  a  kind 
of  demand,  no  doubt. 

4603.  Precisely,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
precious  metals  flow  to  India  and  not  back  from  India, 
is  it  not  ? — 

4604.  {Mr.  Birch.)  It  is  the  balance  of  trade  that 
takes  it  ? — That  is  what  it  is ;  the  balance  of  trade. 

4505.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  this  is  part  of  the 
balance  of  trade  ? — Of  course  it  is.  All  remittances 
from  one  country  to  another  form  part  of  the  balance 
of  trade  or  indebtedness.  The  only  difference  between 
exports  of  specie  to  France  and  those  to  India  is,  that 
those  to  France  are  merely  payments,  while  a  portion 
of  those  to  India  are  for  hoarding  or  ornament. 

4506.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Have  you  ever  heard  of  gold 
being  exported  from  India  to  this  country  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

4507.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  silver  being  exported 
from  India  to  this  country  ? — Well  in  1883-84  there 
were  9,815,000  rupees  exported  from  India,  in 
1884-85,  18,873,000;  and  in  1885-86,  10,878,000, 
and  so  on.  I  do  not  think  any  came  to  this  country. 
In  one  week  of  this  year  for  instance  200,000  mpeea, 
chiefly  in  coin,  went  to  Persia,  Aden,  Arabia,  Kutch 
and  Guzerat,  Kurrachee,  British  Concan  and  Mar- 
raa«oa.  Marseilles  took  about  7,000  rupees,  probably 
old  French  coin.  Ceylon  also  fireqoently  takes  some. 
TTie  amount  of  Indian  exports  of  merchandise,  1883- 
86,  was  2,571,295,698  rupees;  imports  1,576,608,284. 
Treasure  sent  thither  422,238,919,  and  Council  bills 
523,500,000,  producing  41,846,000/.;  average  ex- 
change about  is.  7^</. 

4608.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  In  what  shape  was  the 
specie  exported  from  Indi>i  ? — I  cannot  certainly  say 
in  what  shape,  whether  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  bidlion. 

4809.  {Mr.  Birch.)  They  had  to  i)ay  their  indebted- 
ness. If  they  owed  any  money  to  this  country  tliey 
had  to  pay  it.  They  paid  it  with  gold,  and  if  they 
could  not  get  gold  they  sent  silver.  In  exactly  the 
same  way  if  we  owe  to  India  we  have  to  send  silver, 
or  gold  if  they  preffer  it.  It  is  the  balance  of  in- 
debtedness which  is  thus  settled  ? — Certainly ;  that  is 
what  I  tried  to  say  in  my  first  answer. 

4510.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  What  I  want  to  know  is, 
why  having  both  gold  and  silver  they  do  not  send  gold 
and  silver,  or  very  rarely  ? — I  may  say,  practically 
they  do  pay  with  silver ;  that  is  to  say,  that  when  the 
Council  has  got  a  certain  number  of  silver  rupees  at  its 
command,  what  it  doeS  is  to  draw  for  them.  That  is 
what  drafts  are,  what  bills  of  exchange  are.  They 
are  movements  of  metal  from  one  country  to  another. 

4511.  Gold  and  silver  are  only  sent  to  pay  debts, 
because  they  are  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  mode 
of  paying  debt.  Is  that  not  so  ? — I  do  not  think  your 
word  profitable  is  good.  They  are  only  in  a  small 
degree  an  article  of  merchandise.  For  your  words  I 
should  substitute  "wAen  they  are  the  easiest  and  letut 
expensive  mode  .  ."  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  come 
to  that  point  exactly  between  two  countries,  that  one 
country  can  say  to  the  other  : — "  I  owe  you  so  many 
"  thousand  pounds,  1  pay  it  in  gold  or  silver,  because 
"  it  is  the  most  convenient  to  me."  What  happens 
is,  that  the  country  goes  on  with  its  merchandise,  (and 
that  in  very  large  quantities  from  India,)  and  that  the 


exchange,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  the  index  of  how 
the  balance  is  going ;  gold  is  sent,  or  silver  is  sent 
when  it  is  convenient  to  send  silver,  but  they  send 
that  which  is  ready  to  their  hand. 

4512.  That  is,  which  is  the  cheapest  for  them  to 
send  ? — The  best  for  them  to  send  ;  not  always  the 
cheapest  of  necessity.  You  look  upon  it  as  if  they 
turned  over  in  their  minds,  "  How  am  I  best  to  pay 
that  debt  ?  "    It  is  not  so. 

4513.  If  a  man  has  got  to  pay  for  a  cargo  in  Cal- 
cutta, he  sends  over  a  bill,  or  he  sends  silver,  according 
as  he  can  get  the  one  or  the  other  cheapest,  does  he 
not?— Or -he  sends  another  cargo  of  goods.  If  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  more  onerous  to  him  than  would 
be  the  purchase  and  transmission  of  silver,  he  sends 
the  specie.  The  rate  can  never  rise  beyond  the  specie 
point,  but  where  there  is  unity  of  money  between  two 
countries  there  is  no  question  of  purchase,  and  its 
variable  cost;  it  is  the  course  of  commerce  which 
leads  him  to  send  that  which  is  best  for  him  to  send. 

4514.  That  which  he  makes  most  by  or  least  loss 
by  ? — It  may  be  so,  but  he  may  have  to  send  goods ; 
he  tnay  have  the  stocks  which  he  wants  to  get  rid  of. 
It  always  comes  to  that.  He  sends  that  which  suits 
him  best. 

4515.  If  he  happens  to  find  that  he  can  do  it 
cheapest  by  sending  silver  he  sends  silver  ? — Yes,  he 
would  certainly  if  he  could  get  it.  He  would  have  to 
buy  it,  as  he  would  any  other  commodity.  The 
difference  is  that  silver  is  money  in  India. 

4516.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  He  does  what  is  cheapest 
for  hira  under  the  circumstances  that  exist  at  the 
time,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  under  different  con- 
ditions there  might  not  be  some  other  course  which 
would  be  still  better  for  him  to  adopt  ?— No  doubt. 

4517.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  principal  evil  of  which 
we  have  heard,  arising  from  the  fluctuations  of  ex- 
change, is  its  effect  on  producers  in  the  two  countries; 
giving  as  is  -alleged  a  bounty  to  the  one  or  imposing 
a  burden  on  the  other  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal evils.  Another  is  the  additional  uncertainty 
imposed  on  dealings  between  gold  and  silver  using 
countries. 

4518.  On  the  assumption  that  gold  has  appreciated, 
this  bounty  or  burden  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  producers'  permanent  expenses  have  remained 
the  same  whilst  the  real  burden  of  the  expenses  of  the 
English  producer  have  increased  ? — The  English  pro- 
ducer's nominal  wages  remained  the  same,  but  the 
gold  having  appreciated,  his  real  wages  have  increased.. 
As  regards  the  foreign  producer  what  I  have  explained, 
I  think  clearly,  is  not  that  his  wages  remained  the 
same  ;  they  remained  the  same  in  nominal  amount, 
that  is,  in  rupees  or  dolhura ;  but  as  counted,  in 
sterling  they  are  halved  or  diminished  by  a  large  per- 
centage. They  are  diminished,  that  is  the  real  point ; 
we  arc  speaking  of  commodities  produced  there  and 
imported  hither.  The  advantage  that  the  producer 
gets  there  is  that  he  spends  less,  counted  in  English 
money  in  wages  in  the  country  where  he  is,  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  &c.  to  be  sold  liere. 

4519.  He  spends  the  same  quantity  of  Indian 
silver  ? — The  same  quantity  of  Indian  silver,  but  a 
less  quantity  of  English  money. 

4520.  And  that  silver  for  the  present,  according  to 
the  best  evidence  we  have,  purchases  as  much  as  it  did 
before?— Yes. 

4521.  On  the  contrary,  the  English  producer  pays 
the  same  gold  rent  and  the  same  gold  wages  that  he 
did  before  ? — Yes,  the  same  gold  rent  certainly. 

4522.  And  for  a  time  the  same  gold  wages  ? — And 
for  a  time  the  i^ame  gold  wages. 

4523.  And  there  is  his  loss  as  compared  with  the 
Indian  producer  ? — Yes,  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
that  bounds  his  loss. 

4524.  The  gold  price  that  he  gets  is  less,  but  reut 
uid  for  a  time  wages  in  gold  remain  the  same  as 
before  ? — That  is  quite  true,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  that  bounds  his  loss. 

4526.  1  do  not  want  you  to  say  that  that  bounds  his 
loss,  but  that  is  a  part  of  his  loss  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  H.  H. 
Gibbs. 

9  May  1887. 
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Mr.  H.  H.         4626.  The  change  you  propose  would  do  away  with 

Oibba.         this  80 -called  bounty,  and  its  immediate  effect  would 

— ~  therefore  be  to  diminish   the  advantage   which  the 

9  Mays    .     o^ngf  ^f  ^gnt  and  the  wage  earner  now  get  from  the 

present  state  of  things  ? — The  immediate  effect  would 

be  to  do  away  wim  the  bounty  ;  the  effect  on  the 

rent-owner  and  wage-earner  is  wholly  different  and 

very  much  smaller. 

4527.  You  wish  to  do  away  with  this  difference  ? — 
You  have  just  said  that  the  hypothesis  is  that  it  is  a 
disadvantage  to  the  owner  in  England. 

4528.  That  is  an  advantage  to  the  owner  of  rent 
and  to  the  receiver  of  wages,  and  a  disadvantage  to 
the  payer  of  rent  and  of  wages  ? — So  far  as  gold  is 
appreciated,  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  the  rent-owner, 
and  for  a  time  to  the  wage-earner. 

4.529. 1  am  speaking  on  that  assumption  ? — So  far,  I 
say ;  but  I  would  say  more  than  that,  because  gold  may 
be  appreciated  in  respect  of  commodities  generally, 
yet  the  rent-owner  and  the  owner  of  the  3/.  that  ho 
gets  from  Consols  may  be  able  to  buy  very  little  more 
of  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life  with  his  3/.  for  the 
very  reason  that  you  spoke  of  as  to  wages,  which 
also  affects  necessaries  of  life ;  they  are  the  last  to 
fall ;  the  consol-owner  gets  his  3/.,  and  the  wage- 
earner  gets  his  yet  undiminished  wage,  but  it  is  a 
doubtful  assumption  to  say  that  he  can  buy  very  much 
more  with  it. 

4530.  Quite  so,  and  meanwhile  the  wage«earner  tem- 
porarily benefits  because  his  wages  remain  the  same 
while  prices  fall  ? — No  ;  there  (igain,  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  the  last  to  fall,  they  fall  with  the  wages .  I  tlunk 
that  the  producer  is  the  first  to  feel  a  Ml,  the  wholesale 
dealer  the  next,  the  retail  dealer  the  next,  and  there- 
fore the  necessaries  of  life  do  not  very  much  change ; 
they  do  change,  no  doubt.  In  bread,  for  instance,  the 
change  there  comes  more  rapidly  than  it  does  in  other 
commodities,  in  clothes  and  so  forth.  Why  it  does  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  does  so.  I  think  the 
evidence  is  that  it  does. 

4531.  Then  do  you  think  that  retail  prices  would  be 
slower  in  falling  than  wages? — I  think  that  retail 
prices  and  wages  fall  about  in  the  same  way.  Retail 
articles  are  substances,  are  things  ;  the  labour  that  the 
wage-earner  has  to  dispose  of  is  not  so  tangible  a  thing 
as  they  are,  and  cannot  be  appraised  quite  in  the  same 
way.  It  does  not  so  soon  occur  to  the  labourer  to  say, 
"  Everybody  is  getting  more  for  their  commodity, 
I  also  must  get  more  for  my  commodity,"  or  must  take, 
if  they  do,  less,  as  the  case  may  be.  Mill  explains  the 
whole  case  and  its  causes,  in  B.  III.,  c.  1.,  s..5,  "Before 
"  commencing  the  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  value  and 
"  price,  I  have  one  further  observation  to  make.  I 
"  must  give  warning,  once  for  all,  that  the  cases  I  con- 
"  template  are  those  in  which  values  and  prices  are  de- 
"  termined  by  competition  alone.  In  so  far  only  as  they 
"  are  thus  determined  can  they  be  reduced  to  any  as- 
«  signable  law.  The  buyers  must  be  supposed  as 
"  studious  to  buy  cheap  as  the  sellers  to  sell  dear. 
"  The  values  and  prices,  therefore,  to  which  our 
"  conclusions  apply,  are  mercantile  values  and  prices  ; 
"  such  prices  as  are  quoted  in  price  currents ;  prices 
"  in  the  wholesale  markets,  in  which  the  buyers  take 
"  pains  to  know,  and  generally  do  know,  the  lowest 
"  price  at  which  an  article  of  given  quality  can  be 
"  obtained,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  axiom  is  true 
«  that  there  cannot  be  for  the  same  article  of  the 
"  same  quality  two  prices  in  the  same  market.  Our 
"  propositions  will  be  true  in  a  much  .nore  qualified 
"  sense,  of  retail  prices ;  the  prices  paid  in  shops  for 
"  articles  of  personal  consumption.  For  such  things 
"  there  are  often,  not  merely  two,  but  many  prices 
<*  in  different  shops,  or  even  in  the  same  shop ;  habit 
"  and  accident  having  as  much  to  do  in  the  matter 
"  as  general  causes.  Purchases  for  private  use,  even 
«  by  people  in  business,  are  not  always  made  on 
"  business  principles ;  the  feelings  which  come  into 
"  play  in  the  operation  of  getting  and  in  that  of 
"  spending  their  income  are  oft«n  extremely  different. 
"  Either  firom  indolence  or  insouciance,  or  because 
**  people  think  it  fine  to  pay  and  ask  no  questions. 


"  three-fourths  of  those  who  can  affo.  \  :t  give  much 
'•  higher  prices  thau  necessary  for  the  things  they 
"  consume,  while  the  poor  often  do  the  same  from 
"  ignorance  and  defect  of  judgment,  want  of  time 
"  for  searching  and  making  inquiry,  and  not  un- 
"  frequently  ii-om  coercion,  open  or  diiguised.  For 
''  these  reasons  retail  prices  do  not  follow  with  all 
"  the  regularity  that  might  be  expected,  the  action  of 
"  the  causes  which  determine  wholesale  prices.  The 
"  influence  of  tho»e  causes  is  ultimately  felt  in  the 
"  retail  markets,  and  is  the  real  source  of  such 
"  variations  of  retail  prices  as  are  of  a  general  and 
"  permanent  character.  But  there  is  no  regular  or 
"  exact  correspondence.  Shoes  of  equally  good  quality 
"  are  sold  in  different  shops  at  prices  which  differ 
"  considerably  ;  and  the  price  of  leather  may  &11 
"  without  causing  the  richer  class  of  buyers  to  pay 
"  less  for  shoes,  Nevertheles.s,  shoes  do  sometimes 
"  fall  in  price,  and  when  they  do  ihe  cause  is  always 
"  some  such  general  circumstance  ;  and  when  leather 
"  is  cheapened,  even  if  no  difference  shows  itself  in 
"  shops  frequented  by  rich  people,  the  artisan  and 
"  the  labourer  generally  get  their  shoes  cheaper,  and 
"  there  is  a  visible  diminution  in  the  contract  prices 
"  at  which  shoes  are  delivered  for  the  supply  of  a 
"  workhouse  or  of  a  regiment.  In  all  reasoning  about 
"  prices  the  proviso  must  be  understood,  supposing 
"  all  parties  to  take  care  of  their  own  interest," 

4532.  Then  you  think  that  the  whole  benefit  of  this 
goes  to  the  retail  dealer? — For  a  time  the  retail 
dealer  benefits.  It  should  be  clearly  understoo<l  what 
the  benefit  is.  It  is  this.  He  buys  chiefly  in  the 
wholesale  market,  but  the  £a11  of  prices  does  not  at 
once  reach  him,  and  he  sells  at  his  former  prices,  I 
think  we  came  to  the  conclusion  in  the  Commission 
on  the  Depression  of  Trade  that  that  accounted  in 
great  measure  for  Schedule  D  not  having  fallen 
off,  that  the  retail  dealer  was  making  very  con- 
siderable profits  and  doing  very  well,  whereas  the 
wholesale  dealer  was  not, 

4533.  But  do  you  not  think  that  in  such  an  article 
as  bread  or  sugar,  the  wholesale  price  finds  its  way 
into  the  retail  price  very  quickly  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
it  does  very  quickly,  neither  can  it,  because  a  drop  of 
such  and  such  an  amount  in  the  wholesale  price  cannot 
be  so  easily  divisible  into  the  small  portions  that  your 
working  man  asks  for.  If  he  wants  a  couple  of  ounces 
of  sugar  he  cannot  get  a  corresponding  reduction  of 
price. 

4534.  Then  you  think  that  the  whole  benefit  of  this 
difference  goes  to  the  retail  dealer,  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  change  that  yon  will  make  will  be  simply  to 
take  so  much  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  retail  dealer  and 
put  it  into  the  pocket  of  the  producer  ? — T  cannot  say 
that,  because  he  also  will  suffer.  I  only  say  it  is  a 
question  of  time.  The  wholesale  dealer  and  the  pro- 
ducer feel  first  that  which  the  retail  dealer  feels  later  on. 
If  by  natural  causes  or  any  other  the  state  of  things 
is  reversed,  und  prices  rise,  the  retail  dealer  will  be 
the  last  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the  reverse.  It  comes 
to  the  same  thing  to  both  retail  and  wholesale  dealer ; 
it  is  a  question  of  time.  It  is  not  one  man  against 
another,  but  one  time  against  another. 

4535.  The  whole  thing  is  a  question  of  time,  but  I 
am  talking  of  the  interval  between  the  period  at  which 
the  fall  begins  and  the  period  at  which  things  are  ad> 
justed,  and  the  question  is  which  class  gains  and  which 
class  loses  during  that  interval  of  time  ? — There  is  no 
question  as  it  seems  to  me  of  an  interval  of  time  during 
which  one  class  loses  and  another  gains ;  at  the 
beginning  the  retail  dealer  is  gaining  as  compared  to 
his  neighbours ;  the  time  will  come  when  the  thing 
will  alter,  when  the  pendulum  will  swing  the  other 
way,  then  his  prices  having  fallen  will  for  a  time 
remain  low,  and  those  of  the  greater  dealera  will  rise. 
It  is  a  question  of  time,  as  I  said  before,  not  a  question 
of  man  against  man, 

4536.  Then  you  thiuk  that  during  this  interval  the 
whole  difference  lies  between  the  wholesale  producer 
and  the  retailer,  and  that  the  wage  earner  is 
neither  the  better  nor  the  worse,  in  &ct  that  he  is 
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not  affected  at  all  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  say  that  at  all. 
I  say  the  effect.,  whatever  it  is,  reaches  the  wage  earner, 
but  reaches  him  last  in  point  of  rime,  and  tlie  effect  of 
a  subsequent  rise  in  prices  will  also  reach  him  last  iu 
point  of  time,  conseqiientiy  he  will  be  sufTering  while 
others  are  gaining,  he  i<  now  gaining  while  others  nro 
enffering. 

4537.  But  he  is  gaining  ?  I  will  explain  more  fuUj 
what  I  mean.  We  have  hear<l  much  of  tlio  effect  of 
exchange  ;  we  are  told  that  a  bounty  is  given  to  the 
Indian  producer ;  and  that  that  bounty  consists  in  this, 
that  the  relation  of  silver  to  commodities  is  much  the 
same  in  India  as  it  ever  was,  that  the  producer  in  India 
pays  the  same  wages  that  he  did  and  the  wage  earner 
in  India  gets  the  same  quantity  of  commodities  for  his 
wages ;  whilst  en  the  contrary  in  England  the  pro- 
ducer gets  a  smaller  gold  return  than  he  did  for  his 
products  whilst  hia  expenses,  which  consist  partly  of 
rent  and  partly  of  wages  and  possibly  of  other  things, 
remain  for  a  time  the  same  as  they  did  before  ?— It 
is  better  not  to  use  the  ambiguous  term  "  effect  of  ex- 
change." It  is  the  "  effect  of  the  depreciation  of  silver 
in  terms  of  gold  "  that  is  meant.  Othermse  I  agree 
that  the  facts  are  as  yon  state  them. 

4538.  Consequently  the  wage  earner  will  continue 
to  receive  the  same  nominal  wages  for  a  time  till 
things  are  adjusted? — "Has  continued"  I  should 
say  rather  than  "will  continne."  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  alteration,  whatever  it  is,  the  wage 
earner,  as  I  .said,  I  cannot  put  it  in  simpler  language, 
is  the  last  to  feel  any  change. 

4539.  The  moment  that  the  alteration  has  reached 
wages  the  disadvantage  to  the  English  producer  will 
cease  ? — Certainly  if  it  is  sufficient,  that  disadvantage 
will  ceoso ;  there  are  other  disadvantages. 

4.540.  {Mr.  ITouldtworth.)  Is  there  not  an  imme- 
diate effect  produced  by  the  bonus  enabling  the  creditor 
to  send  iuto  this  country  a  commodity  and  to  compete 
at  once  ? — That  is  the  other  advantage  that  I  spoke 
of. 

4611.  To  compete  at  once  with  the  production  of 
those  labourers  that  are  spoken  of? — Certainly. 

4542.  Although  if  you  do  not  take  that  into  account 
wages  may  not  fall  and  the  labourer  may  be  equally 
well  off,  but  he  is  affected  at  once  by  the  importation 
of  the  cheaper  production  which  at  once  interferes 
with  his  own  production,  interferes  with  him  at  cnce 
in  bis  employment  ? — That  is  the  other  disadvantage 
of  which  I  spoke. 

4543.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  reason  why  the  Indian 
product  is  cheaper  is  that  the  expenses  have  remained 
the  same,  and  it  would  not  have  been  cheaper  than 
the  English  product  if  the  Englishman's  wages  had 
fallen  at  the  same  time  as  prices.  Is  not  that  the 
real  reason  why  the  Indian  prodact  is  cheaper  ? — The 
Indian  product  comes  cheaper  to  England  because  the 
producer's  initial  expenses  have  remained  nominally 
the  same,  bnt,  being  less  in  English  money,  they  take 
less  out  of  the  gross  proceeds  ;  and  this  advantage  may 
last  till  a  fall  of  English  prices  lessens  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds. If  wages  fell  here  proportionately  to  the  fall 
in  prices,  the  English  producers'  position  might  be 
betttered ;  but  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  fall  in 
sterling  wages  of  the  Indian  producer  and  the  fall  of 
wages  here.  The  former  is  deBnite  and  immediate, 
the  latter  distant  and  indefinite.  I  rather  wanted  to 
answer  another  thing  which  grows  out  of  your  ques- 
tion, because  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  misapprehension 
of  something  that  I  had  said ;  you  spoke,  I  think, 
uf  (be  advantage  to  India.  I  havo  never  said  any- 
thing about  any  advantage  to  the  country,  what  I  have 
spoken  of  was  the  stimulus  to  production  and  the 
advantage  to  particular  persons,  and  I  instanced  that 
which  alone  I  knew,  the  case  of  Chili,  where  I  myself 
was  a  producer.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  is  for 
the  advantage  of  India,  far  from  saying  that  it  is  for 
the  advantage  of  Chili. 

4544.  That  is  another  question  altogether,  the 
advantage  to  the  conntry  as  a  whole ;  I  am  speaking 
now  only  of  the  Indian  producer  in  competition  with 
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the  English  producer  ?— Then  we  will  keep  to  that 
point ;  but  I  should  like  to  Jiave  that  other  question 
brought  out,  because  it  is  a  very  important  one ;  one 
of  tho  Commissioners  asked  mo  that  question  about     •  May  1887, 

the  advantage  to   the  country,   or  rather  intimated       ~ 

that  ho  thought  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  that  a  change 
in  the  status  of  silver  should  be  made,  becau^^e  we 
should  be  arbitrarily  taking  away  from  India  an  ad- 
vantage that  it  has ;  and  I  should  like  someone  to 
ask  me  that  question  that  I  may  say  what  I  have  to 
say  about  it. 

45  Vo.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the  ques- 
tion of  wages.  The  advantage  to  the  Indian  producer 
over  the  English  producer  is,  that  he  has  to  pay  only 
the  same  wages  as  before,  while  the  Englishman  has 
to  pay  the  same  nominal  wages,  but  larger  real  wages  ? 
— I  doubt  if  that  quite  meets  the  case,  because  that 
would  seem  to  apply  generally  to  the  Indian  producer 
and  to  the  English  producer  compared  one  with  the 
other,  whereas  it  is  the  Indian  producer  of  produce  for 
export  to  England,  that  is  the  only  thing  in  question; 
to  gold-using  countries  I  would  say;  that  is  the  thing 
it  means,  that  is  tho  only  thing  in  question.  It  is,  as 
I  said  before,  that  he  pays  a  less  sterling  value  in 
wages. 

4546.  But  that  is  exactly  the  point  that  I  want  to 
get  at.  It  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  the  producer 
of  cotton  or  the  producer  of  wheat,  the  allegation  is 
that  the  Indian  producer  gets  an  aidvantage  becausr 
his  wages  remain  the  same  while  at  the  same  time  tht 
English  wages  and  rents  are  high  ? — That  is  not  my 
allegation. 

4547.  Well  that  is  what  has  been  told  us  over 
and  over  again  ? — I  can  only  answer  for  what  I  said 
myself.  That  is  not  my  allegation.  My  allegation  is, 
judging  by  my  experience  of  production  in  Chili,  that 
iuasmuch  as  the  wages  and  other  items  of  initial  cost 
paid  by  the  Indian  producer  remain  the  same  while 
the  produce  when  remitted  hither  sells  for  gold  which 
buys  more  rupees  that  it  did  formerly,  his  production 
is  stimulated  and  his  produce  competes  with  ours. 

4548.  {The  Chairman.)  You  mean  that  selling  at  a 
lower  price  he  still  can  make  some  profit  ? — He  still 
can  make  some  profit,  even  selling  at  a  lower  sterling 
price.  It  has  of  course  to  be  considered  how  much 
lower  the  price  can  be  before  his  profit  is  destroyed, 
and  ultimately  it  does  get  destroyed.  That  is  why 
I  have  always  said  that  it  is  only  a  temporary 
advantage. 

4549.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Will  you  just  explain  that 
"  ultimately  <loes  get  destroyed,"  will  you  explain 
what  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  mean  that,  by  competition 
of  foreign  produce  and  also  by  the  scarcity  of  our  measure 
of  value,  the  price  in  sterling  of  the  Indian  produce 
falls  to  such  a  point  that  the  exporter  from  Indu 
gets  no  greater  advantage  than  he  did  before  the  fall 
of  silver ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  reduced  gold  price 
will  buy  no  more  rupees  than  the  higher  price  did 
before  the  demonetisation  of  silver.  Besides  this,  the 
initial  cost  in  rupees  tends,  though  slowly,  to  rise. 

4560.  Bat  Chili  is  a  -  paper-using  country  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

4551.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  clear  that  up,  be- 
cause provided  that  silver  went  up  in  India,  then  they 
would  not  get  the  advantage  which  Mr.  Chaplin  was 
referring  to  the  other  day.  Supposing  silver  went  up 
then  that  advantage  would  cease  ? — Certainly. 

4552.  In  the  same  way  with  Chili.  Supposing  it 
was  rehabilitated  in  regard  to  its  money  position,  then 
the  money  there  would  be  more  valuable,  and  therefore 
what  went  in  wages  would  be  more  valuable,  but  the 
wages  would  not  go  up  ? — Yes,  I  said  there  were  two 
causes  which  would  destroy  the  temporary  profit,  one 
the  rise  of  wages  there  to  meet  the  depreciated 
character  of  the  silver,  that  is,  the  silver  wonld  be 
itself  depreciated,  and  the  other  the  appreciation  of 
gold  here. 

4553.  But  in  the  last  question  you  brought  in  the 
element  of  time,  and  you  said,  supposing  after  a  time 
it  would  be  so,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  time  would 
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onlj  have  an  influence  provided  that  the  silver  went 
up  there  ? — What  I  said  about  time  was  this.  The 
profit  to  the  Indian  producer  could  be  only  temporary, 
and  the  resulting  stimulus  could  last  but  for  a  short 
time,  because  wages  would  rise  in  India  on  the  one 
hand,  and  prices  would  fall  here  on  the  other. 

4554.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  1  think  in  one  of  your 
answers  to  Mr.  Chaplin  jon  said  that  the  owners  of 
all  commodities  would  gain  by  the  adoption  of  the 
bimetallic  system.  Sellers  of  one  commodity  are 
buyers  of  another  are  they  not  ? — In  other  words  the 
probability  is  that  prices  would  tend  somewhat  to 
rise.  They  would  be  guarded  against  continued  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  and  eo  far  as  the  adoption  of 
bimetallism  would,  though  iu  no  great  degree,  expand 
the  currency,  they  would  rise. 

4555.  The  rise  of  general  prices  would  so  far  as 
purchase  and  sale  are  concerned  injure  buyers  as  much 
as  it  would  benefit  sellers  ? — Of  course  they  go 
together,  but  they  do  not  go  together  in  time,  that  is 
the  thing. 

4556.  We  are  all  buyers,  and  we  are  all  sellers  ? — 
Yes,  certainly;  we  are  all  debtors  and  we  are  all 
creditors. 

4557.  Therefore  it  may  signify  whether  prices  are 
rising  or  falling,  but  it  does  not  signify  to  the  com- 
munity whether  prices  are  high  or  low? — Certainly 
not. 

4558.  And  the  distinction  is  not  between  the 
owners  of  commodities  and  the  owners  of  gold,  but 
between  creditors  and  debtors,  is  it  not  ? — I  admitted 
that  it  does  not  signify  the  least  in  the  world — no,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  can  say  that,  because  if  prices 
remain  at  a  very  low  point  it  may  be  destructive  of 
certain  industries. 

4559.  Not  if  all  prices  are  equally  or  proportionately 
low  ? — Well,  but  all  prices  never  are.  That  is  only 
theoretical.  Theoretically  you  are  perfectly  right; 
practically  it  does  not  come  to  be  so. 

4560.  Practically  they  do  not  go  together  ? — They 
do  not  go  together. 

4561.  You  think  that  one  of  the  advantages  of 
bimetallism  is  that  it  would  tend  to  raise  prices,  and 
that  that  would  give  a  stimulus  to  production.  Do 
you  think  that  it  signifies  whether  yon  gave  21.  for  a 
thing  or  1/.  for  a  thing,  provided  everything  else 
rises  or  falls  in  the  same  proportion  ? — That  is  the 
old  story  of  halving  the  money  in  one's  pocket. 

4562.  But  I  do  not  think  you  mean  to  distinguish 
between  the  owners  of  commodities  and  the  owners  of 
gold  ?— Not  at  all. 

4563._Becanse  that  was  rather  the  efiect  of  the 
question  ? — But  let  me  in  limine  protest  against  your 
last  statement  of  what  I  desire.  You  said  that  the 
thing  to  be  desired  by  bimetallism  in  my  view  was 
that  we  should  have  a  continuous  rise  of  prices.  I 
have  all  along  said  that  a  tendency  to  a  rise  rather 
than  to  a  fall  in  price  is  a  subsidiary  result,  a  probable 
subsidiary  result  of  that  which  I  desire. 

4564.  I  was  rather  referring  to  your  answers  to 
Mr.  Chaplin  than  to  your  general  evidence.  He 
asked  you  whether  you  did  not  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  owners  of  commodities,  and  you  said 
you  thought  that  on  the  whole  it  would  stimulate 
proiluction  and  trade  ? — Yes. 

4565.  Over  and  above  the  question  of  a  stable 
ratio  ? — Yes. 

4566.  {The  Chairman.)  Would  not  there  be  a 
danger  from  that  very  thing ;  might  not  one  etfect  of 
rising  prices  be,  and  has  it  not  been,  so  to  stimulate 
people  going  into  trade  as  to  bring  down  these  prices 
very  rapidly  ? — Certainly,  over  speculation,  over 
industry  if  one  may  use  the  phrase,  may  be  induced. 

4567.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  will  bear  me  out  in 
this,  will  you  not,  that  if  you  look  back  to  our  old 
political  economists,  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo,  you  will 
find  that  (he  great  thing  they  were  afraid  of  was  de- 
preciation of  the  standard  and  a  rise  of  prices  iu 
consequence  of  depreciation  ? — Yes,  since  their  time 


too,  and  within  our  own  memory  that  apprehension 
has  been  entertained. 

4568.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  And  those  views  were  of 
course  expressed,  were  they  not,  long  before  the  pre. 
sent  state  of  things  existed?— Oh  yes;  it  is  Adam 
Smith  and  Ricardo. 

4569.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  see  any  danger  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  standard  at  present  ? — I  do  not^ 

4570.  (Mr.  Birch.)  But  I  think  Ricardo  rather 
referred  to  the  i>aper  currency  ? — Yes. 

4571.  And  they  had  in  view  always  the  rise  and  full 
of.the  circulation  of  paper  had  they  not  ? — I  think  they 
had,  but  still  what  impressed  them  was  the  fear  of  over 
much  depreciation,  whether  it  is  iu  one  sort  or  another. 

4572.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Well  then  it  is  not  the 
owners  of  commodities  versus  the  owners  of  gold  that 
we  have  to  consider,  it  is  debtor  versus  creditor.  If 
bimetallism  were  to  raise  prices  it  would  or  it  might 
slightly  benefit  debtors  at  the  expense  of  creditors, 
would  it  not  ? — I  think  it  might,  just  as  creditors  have 
been  hitherto  benefited,  or  since  1873  benefited,  at  the 
expense  of  debtors.    Just  so  far. 

4573.  And  you  would  alter  this  by  recurring  to 
what  was  the  state  of  things  before  1873  ? — I  should 
be  most  pleased  to  do  that,  but  we  cannot  be  quite 
sure  that  it  is  attainable.  We  can  without  the  least 
difficulty  recur  to  the  state  of  things  before  1816  if 
England  is  willing,  but  to  return  to  that  before  1873 
is  quite  another  thing. 

4574.  But  you  would  bring  back  the  silver  and  gold 
to  a  ratio  of  15^  to  1  ? — I  think  that  would  be  the 
best.     I  have  given  reasons  why  I  think  that. 

4575.  That  ratio  was  maintained  pretty  well  up  to 
1873,  was  it  not  ? — It  was. 

4576.  Now  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  bimetallic  ratio,  your  view  that  when 
a  bimetallic  counti7  is  denuded  of  one  metal  it  will  still 
keep  the  ratio  steady,  is  not  necessary  to  the  bimetallic 
th<;ory  ? — That  rather  depends  on  what  you  mean 
by  "  keeping  the  ratio  steady,"  and  what  by  "  the 
bimetallic  theory."  The  ratio  is  fixed  by  law. 
Everyone  can  pay  his  debts  in  either  metal  coined 
thereat.  Nothing  can  make  it  unsteady  but  the  repeal 
of  the  law.  If  you  mean  "  keeps  the  price  of  gold  and 
silver  steady  in  silver  and  gold  using  countries  respec- 
tively," then  I  answer  that  my  view  as  to  that  is  not 
necessary  to  the  bimetalUc  theory,  by  which  I  under- 
stand the  theory  that  it  is  possible  and  desirable  so  to 
link  gold  and  silver  together  by  law  that  both  shall 
play  their  part  as  heretofore  in  the  money  work  of  the 
world. 

4577.  The  argument  of  bimetallists  generally  is, 
that  if  the  chief  commercial  nations  join,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  all  of  them  will  not  be  denuded  of  one  of 
the  metals  ? — Yes,  I  may  say  that  none  of  them  would 
be  denuded  of  either  of  the  metals. 

4578.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  Do  you  lay  that  down 
absolutely  whatever  the  ratio  ?— Certainly,  if  they  all 
agree  on  one  ratio. 

4579.  And  whatever  that  ratio? — Whatever  that 
ratio,  if  they  all  agree. 

4580.  So  that  if  the  ratio  were  let  down  to  two  to 
one .'' — Yes,  certainly,  if  all  agreed. 

4581.  There  would  be  no  denudation? — I  have 
always  asked  the  question,  whither  would  the  one 
metal  go,  and  nobody  has  ventured  to  answer  it. 

4582.  Would  there  in  that  case  be  continued 
production  of  the  other  metal  ? — That  is  quite  another 
thing.  One  of  the  metals  would  very  probably  lend 
to  assimilate  the  production  to  the  ratio.  That  is 
possible.  I  will  not  answer  for  what  might  be  because 
I  am  not  a  miner. 

4583.  But  you  know  the  motive  of  miners  ? — And 
I  know  that  for  that  reason  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
what  will  happen.  I  hardly  know  that  any  miner 
will  ever  stop  working,  while  he  has  or  can  borrow 
capital  to  work  with. 

4584.  Theoretically  at  all  events  it  might  have  con- 
siderable effect  upon  the  production  ? — In  such  a  case 
as  you  mention  I  think  it  might.    The  mcai>urv  of 
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T&lue  would  be  enormoudj  increased  and  the  price  of 
labour  would  at  last  rise  in  proportion. 

4585.  And  it  might  also  have  an  effect  in  getting 
that  one  metal  discharged  from  its  use  as  coin  and 
converted  simply  into  use  for  ornament? — I  doubt 
about  ornament  considerably.  If  you  mean  the  dearer 
metal,  the  one  least  produced,  I  do  not  believe  it. 

45i<6.  You  do  not  think  that  if  such  a  ratio  were 
established  gold  might  almost  cease  to  be  produced. 
There  would  then  be  a  consequent  withdrawal  of 
gold  from  currency  in  order  to  make  up  for  that  ? — 
Gold  would  rather  be  brought  out  from  hoards  or 
withdrawn  from  the  arts  before  it  would  be  with- 
drawn from  currency.  There  are  at  least  800,000,000/. 
sterling  of  gold  in  existence  as  money,  and  it  is 
computed  that  there  are  some  400,000,000/.  of  gold 
besides.  There  is  also  a  nearly  equal  quantity  of 
silver  (reckoning  at  15^  t*)  1).  It  has  taken  1,000 
or  2,000  years  to  bring  the  stocks  to  these  amounts ; 
I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble  ourselves  with  what 
will  happen  afterwards  to  either  metal. 

4587.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  you  adroit  that  much  in- 
convenience might  be  suffered  by  a  single  nation  who 
should  adopt  the  bimetallic  standard,  and  that  it  was 
in  fact  suffered  by  France  ? — Whatever  inconvenience 
there  may  have  been  France  suffered  it ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  an  intelligible  account  of  the  inconvenience. 
M.  Pierson,  late  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  and 
now  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  puts 
succinctly  what  can  be  said  as  to  the  change  of  metals 
in  France.  He  writes  on  pp.  67-9  of  his  book  on 
Political  Economy  :  "  Only  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
"  century  was  there  a  mixed  circulation.  In  the 
"  second,  gold  was  driven  out  by  silver,  in  the  thini, 
"  silver  was  driven  out  by  gold.  In  the  fourth,  after 
"  the  new  monetary  measure  of  Germany,  silver  came 
"  back.  Is  it  no  evil  for  a  country  when  its 
"  monetary  system  is  wholly  revolutionised  every 
"  twenty  or  twenty-five  years?"  He  answers,  and 
I  answer,  that  whatever  might  be  the  inconvenience, 
in  a  small  and  single  state  like  Holland  no  practical  evil 
would  re»ult  to  a  group  of  states  such  as  he  had  men- 
tioned— Holland,  England,  Germany,  the  La(in  Union, 
and  the  United  States.  Any  depreciation  of  either 
metal  and  consequent  demand  for  it  for  coinage  would 
speedily  cause  it  to  rise  again  to  the  level.  "  There 
are,"  he  says,  "210,000,000  men  in  those  countries 
using  some  670,000,000/.  sterling  of  gold.  How 
long,  think  you,  would  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
metals  show  a  depreciation  of  silver  if  ihey  should 
really  set  to  work  to  part  with  this  mass  of  gold  and 
get  silver  for  it  ?  " 

4588.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  how  you  under- 
stand the  Gresham  law  to  operate  in  practice  ? — If 
two  kinds  of  money  circulate  in  a  country  the  cheapest 
-will  drive  out  the  dearest.  That  is  the  "  Gresham 
law."  But  what  is  meant  by  cheapest  and  what  by 
dearest  is  not  always  clearly  understood  nor  how  the 
driving  out  is  to  be  accomplished,  nor  what  is  the 
effect  on  the  country  so  situated.  The  driving  out  of 
one  metal  by  another  is  caused  in  two  ways,  according 
to  the  relation  of  the  bimetallic  country  either  with 
another  bimetallic  country  or  with  a  monometallic 
country  or  both.  I  will  take  the  case  as  between 
two  biraotnllic  coiintiies  with  different  ratios.  One 
ounce  of  gold  and  15^  ounces  of  silver  had  the  same 
purchasing  power  in  France  in  the  year  1834.  One 
ounce  of  gold  and  16  ounces  of  silver  had  the  same 
purchasing  power  given  them  by  law  in  the  United 
States  in  the  same  year.  Gold  then  was  under-valued 
in  France  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  for 
the  Frenchman  could  pay  his  New  York  creditor  a 
debt  of  16  ounces  of  pure  silver  {$20-696)  with  the 
one  ounce  of  pure  gold  with  which  he  could  only 
pay  his  French  creditor  a  debt  of  16^  ounces 
(Fr.  107'1342).  Silver  was  under- valued  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  New  Yorker  could  pay  his  French 
creditor  adebt  of  one  ounce  of  pure  gold  (Fr.  I07'1342) 
with  15|  ounces  of  silver,  while  he  would  need 
16  ounces  to  pay  his  neighbour  in  New  York.  Gold 
therefn^e  began  to  flow  out  of  France,  and  silver  to 


flow  out  of  the  United  Stabee,    They  could  not,  both     Mr.  H.  H. 

of  tlicm  have  been  the  deai-est  metal,  in  the  sense  of  either         Oibba. 

having  cost  more  to  produce  than  the  other.    Again,     „  ,, — Tl., 

if  France  had  by  law  altered  the  ratio  from  16-6  to     \_^__* 

16 '25,  while  the  double  current  was  setting,  as  just  now 

described,  it  is  certain  that  it  would  have  been  reversed, 

that  gold  would  have  flowed  back  to  France,  and  silver 

to  the  United  States.    No  one  could  suppose  that  such      ' 

a  movement  had  any  relation  to  the  respective  cost  of 

production  of  the  two  metals.     The  "  dearer  "  metal, 

then  in  the  sense  of  the  Gresham  law,  is  that  to  which 

a  higher  value  is  attached  in  another  country  than  that 

which  is  attached  to  the  other  metal,  its  monetary 

mate ;  and  the  above  process  is  that  which  takes  place 

between  two  bimetallic  countries,  tlw  change  from  one 

to  the  other  metal  being  acoomplished  by  transactions 

which  seem  to  the  actors  in  them  profitable  rather 

than  injurious  to  themselves. 

4589.  Do  you  think  the  process  between  a  bime- 
tallio  country  and  a  mono-metallie  country  to  be  such 
as  you  hare  just  described  ? — ^Not  altogether,  although 
in  that  case  also  the  change  would  be  for  the  most 
part  automatic  rather  than  the  consequence  of  choice 
or  of  deliberate  acts.  The  current  from  the  bi-metallic 
country  would  flow  outward  as  described  in  my  last 
answer,  but  there  would  not  necessarily  be  any  inward 
current  from  the  other  side.  If  we  take  the  case  of 
France  and  England,  the  course  will  be  this :  When 
the  exchange  is  against  France,  gold  will  be  exported 
to  redress  the  balance.  The  circulation  in  France 
will  be  contracted,  aud  such  silver  as  is  produced  or 
can  be  attracted  from  other  states  will  be  sent  in  and 
will  fill  the  void.  Meanwhile  the  process,  whether  as 
described  in  my  last  answer  or  in  this,  is  a  very  slow 
one,  both  because  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  balance  of 
indebtedness  and  because  the  holder  of  the  under-valued 
metal  (gold  in  this  instance)  asks  an  agio  for  the  waiving 
of  his  right  to  pay  in  which  be  will,  aud  this  affects  the 
exdiangeand  delays  the  exodus  of  the  gold.  The  debtor 
who  sends  the  gold  makes' a  loss,  but  the  provider  of 
the  gc4d  makeb  a  gain ;  so  France  is  none  the  worse. 
In  sbort,  whichever  be  the  active  cause  which  carries 
away  the  "  dearer  metal "  from  a  bimetallic  country, 
I  fail  to  discover  the  '*  misery "  which  the  country  is 
supposed  to-  suffer  ;  and  as  to  the  "  inconvenience," 
we  in  England  are  very  ready  with  our  pity  for  the 
sufferers,  but  I  wait  for  an  intelligible  description 
of  the  mode  of  suffering.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  it  pointed  out  by  any  English  monometallist, 
and  the  groans  of  the  sufiering  French  bimetallist 
have  not  yet  reached  my  ears. 

4590.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  When  you  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  automatic  and  deliberate  action  in 
that  question,  do  you  mean  anything  more  than  this, 
tiiat  the  merchant  or  trader  is  not  at  all  times 
conscious  of  the  exact  laws  under  which  he  works  ? 
— That  is  so.  He  is  not  conscious  of  the  laws  under 
which  he  works.  He  finds  the  one  a  more  convenient,  - 
a  ready  way  of  exporting  specie  to  redress  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  so  ultimately  and  by  slow 
degi-ee8,^and  very  slow  degrees,  the  change  takes  place. 

I  mean  to  say  that  the  natioa  does  not  set  to  itself 
this  problem,  "  It  will  be  better  for  us  to  get  rid  of  our 
silver,"  and  send  it  away,  nor  does  the  other  nation 
say,  "  It  would  be  better  for  us  to  get  rid  of  our  gold, 
and  send  it  away :  How  shall  we  set  about  it  ?  " 

4591.  Though  not  conscious  of  that,  it  is  none  the 
less  a  fact,  that  to  their  action  is  due  the  bringing 
about  of  those  results? — Certainly,  the  individual 
senders  act  in  that  way,  because  of  the  reasons  which 
are  present  to  their  minds.  The  nation  gets  rid  of  one 
or  the  other  metal  without  having  any  national  wish 
for  its  expulsion. 

4592.  {The  Chairman.)  But  I  gather  that  you 
would  say  that  because  it  is  not  the  deliberate  act  of 
the  natiob,  but  simply  automatic,  arising  from 
business  transactions  with  individuals,  it  would  be 
likely  to  be  more  slow  in  its  jnrogress  ?— I  would  say 
automatic,  as  arising  from  the  liatural  course  of  com- 
merce, and  because  the  two  countries  have  so  arranged 
matters  that  it  would  necessarily  be  so,  one  baring 
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Mr.  H.  H.     chosen  to  have  a  ratio  of  16^  to  1  and  the  other  151 
Gibbt.        to  1,  the   16  being  an  under- valuation  of  silver  of 

necessity,  and  the   15^  to  1   being  thus  an  under- 

•»  May  1887.     valuation  of  gold  of  necessity.     It  is  clear  that  neitlier 
'      nation    perceived    the    significance    of   establishing 
difFcrent  ratios. 

4593.  {Sir  T.  Fairer.')  That  makes  it  to  the 
interest  of  the  particular  dealer  to  send  the  metal  in 
the  way  iu  which  you  have  described  ? — It  is  the 
readiest  way.  He  does  not  calculate  on  the  expulsion 
of  one  metal ;  I  do  not  think  he  calculates  that,  but 
it  does  happen  so. 

4594.  {Mr.  Birch.)  As  we  are  talking  of  a  business 
ti-ansaction,  I  do  not  exactly  understand  you  to  say 
ihat  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing;  that 
they  do  not  select  the  metal  which  pays  best  ? — I  did 
not  say  that :  They,  the  individual  merchants,  do  make 
the  selection ;  but  they  do  not  sot  themselves  to  get 
silver  out  of  their  land  on  the  one  hand  or  gold  on 
the  other.  It  is  not  the  preference  for  one  currency 
or  the  other  on  the  part  of  France  or  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  that  the  particular  trader  or  bullion 
merchant,  or  whoever  it  is,  who  has  to  remit  specie 
from  the  one  country  to  the  other,  finds  it  to  his 
advantage  to  remit  silver  from  the  United  States; 
gold  from  France.  But  it  does  not  matter  whether  it 
is  a  dealer  or  a  merchant. 

4595.  Every  merchant  now-a-days  has  his  eyes 
open  when  he  has  to  balance  transactions.  He  looks 
of  course  to  the  metal  which  suits  best  in  the  country 
that  he  is  sending  it  to  ? — That  is  what  I  say,  he  cau 
pay  a  debt  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver  in  France 
than  in  New  York  ;  he  can  pay  a  debt  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  gold  in  America  than  in  France.  It  is 
liis  interest  that  teaches  him.  The  merchant,  the 
banker,  the  bullion  dealer  have  nothing  else  to  con- 
sider but  their  own  interest,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  it 
is  not  the  love  of  one  metal  as  currency  rather  than 
the  other,  but  it  is  the  particular  interest  of  the  par- 
ticular individual  in  each  transaction  ;  the  result  of  a 
multitude  of  transactions  being  that  the  silver  left 
the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  gold  left 
France. 

4596.  (Mr.  Jfouldsworth.)  What  you  mean  to  say 
is,  that  if  there  was  no  indebtedness  between  the  two 
countries,  then  there  would  be  no  driving  out  ? — Mr. 
Birch  has,  I  think,  correctly  understood  what  I  mean. 
I  want  to  point  out  tliat  it  is  not  a  question  of 
preference  for  gold  rather  than  a  preference  for  silver, 
but  the  fact  of  another  country  having  made  such  and 
such  a  law,  which  makes  it  better  for  you  to  send 
gold  to  that  country,  and  the  country  from  which  you 
have  sent  gold  has  made  a  law  which  makes  it  i-.etti':- 
for  them  to  send  silver  to  your  country. 

4597.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  It  is  not  even  a  question  of 
indebtedness ;  it  is  that  the  man  who  has  gold  in 
France  finds  that  he  can  make  more  by  sending  it  to 
America,  and  that  the  man  who  has  silver  in  America 
finds  he  can  make  more  by  sending  it  to  France  ? — 
That  1  do  not  exclude.     That  may  be  so  also. 

4598.  The  indebtedness  of  one  country  to  another 
makes  that  operate  more  strongly  at  particular  periods, 
but  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  bulliou  dealers  of 
one  country  to  exchange  with  the  bullion  dealers  of 
the  other  ? — Certainly,  but  all  I  mean  to  point  out  is 
that  Mr.  Birch  is  quite  right  in  sayiug  that  it  is  the 
indebtedness  which  is  governing  the  whole  thing ;  the 
action  of  the  bidlion  dealers  would  not  be  worth 
while  doing  if  the  course  of  trade  and  the  wants  of 
merchants  did  not  give  them  the  opportunity. 

4599.  If  it  were  not  for  a  certain  premium  that  they 
get  from  the  state  of  trade  ? — If  it  were  not  for  the 
sort  of  current  which  is  setting,  which  makes  some 
people  demand  remittances  whidi  they  provide. 

^00.  And  give  something  for  that  remittance  ? — 
And  give  something  for  it;  of  course  they  get  a 
profit. 

4601.  And  it  would  depend  on  the  different  laws 
made,  whether  it  would  be  worth  the  bullion  dealer's 
while  to  do  it  without  that  state  of  trade  ? — Yes,  that 
is  80. 


4602.  Do  you  think  it  no  inconvenience  that  a 
community  which  has  been  accustomed  to  gold  as  its 
standard  should  have  to  adopt  the  more  cumbersome 
metal  silver  ? — Do  we  now  pay  in  gold  from  hand  to 
hand  ?  Why  should  anyone  suppose  that  we  should 
then  i)ay  in  silver  ?  The  Gresham  law  relates  to  the 
"dearest  metal"  and  not  especially  to  gold.  How 
would  it  be  with  a  nation  who  lost  silver  for  gold  ;  the 
United  States  for  instance  between  1834  and  1873? 
They  were  not  eager  for  the  change,  which  was  by 
many  viewed  with  apprehension  ;  but  I  suspect  that 
the  people  ai;  large  were  quite  unaware  of  the  change 
while  it  was  in  progress.  They  woke  up  to  it  after- 
wards, and  then  you  had  those  discussions  in  Congress 
about  the  fact  of  small-change  silver  having  departed. 

4603.  Then  referring  back  to  what  you  said  about 
the  cost  of  production.  I  do  not  understand  you  to 
deny  that  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  is  aifected 
to  some  extent  by  the  cost  of  production  ? — Certainly 
not  There  is,  indeed,  an  obvious  difierence  between 
the  effect  of  the  cost  of  production  on  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  and  its  effect  on  the  value  of  other 
commodities  ;  which  is,  that  the  latter  are  produced  to 
be  consumed,  and  the  former  are  produced  to  be  pre- 
served, and  that  consequently  the  cost  of  production 
afEects  the  latter  rapidly,  and  the  former  almost  imper- 
ceptibly ;  but  the  tendency  is  the  same  iu  both.  The 
cost  of  production  of  the  stock  of  tobacco  existing  in 
the  world,  including  the  year's  crop,  can  be  readily 
estimated ;  but  who  shall  estimate  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  1,500,000,000/.  of  gold  and  silver  money 
now  in  use  in  the  world,  the  result  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  thousand  years.  The  cost,  however,  will 
be  found  to  affect  the  value  in  this  way:  as  the  amount 
of  money-metal  increases  in  proportion  to  commodities, 
all  commodities,  including  labour,  will  tend  to  rise, 
and  when  the  cost  of  the  labour  reaches  and  surpasses 
the  value  of  the  metal  extracted,  the  mines  where  that 
happens  wiU  be,  sooner  or  later,  closed  ;  the  quantity 
of  precious  metals  will  tend  to  approach  its  former 
level  as  compared  to  commodities,  prices  falling  accord- 
ingly. [See  Mill  III.  y.]  But  this  is  a  process  of 
very  exceedingly  slow  working  ;  and  my  object  is  to 
show,  that  it  is  not  that  which  in  practice  causes  a 
metal  to  be  dear  or  cheap  in  the  sense  of  the  Gresham 
law.  I  may  mention  that  I  was  talking  yesterday 
to  a  mining  engineer  who  had  charge  of  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  Comstock  mine.  He  said  it  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  anybody  to  make  the  least  com> 
putation  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  an  ounce  of 
silver.  It  was  quite  easy  to  say,  if  you  had  got  your 
shaft  made,  and  if  the  shaft  had  come  upon  a  silver 
mine,  that  the  amount  of  silver  that  you  had  gotten 
out  of  that  particular  mine  cost  you  so  much,  but 
then  you  would  have  to  cut  off  arbitrarily  your  capital 
account  at  the  time  when  you  began  to  find  the  vein. 
For  every  vein  that  was  found  in  the  Comstock  mine 
shafts  without  number  -.vere  driven  in  uuproductive 
land.  If  you  take  the  country  at  large,  all  that 
expense  should  form  the  capital  account  of  the  under- 
taking ;  and  he  said  he  did  not  believe  there  was  any 
silver  raised  very  much  under  10«.  an  ounce,  putting 
the  loss  of  capital  to  enterprisers  in  that  way.  This 
was  of  course  a  hyperbolical  estimate,  not  an  accurate 
computation,  but  it  showed  his  view. 

4604.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  But  you  would  allow  that 
the  production  of  the  metals  does  vary  very  much  with 
the  price  realised  and  the  cost  of  its  production,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  element  of  chance,  which  is  such 
a  strong  motive  on  the  part  of  miners.  The  pro- 
duction of  metals,  for  instance,  copper  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  world  goes  out  because  it  is  produced  at 
much  less  cost  in  another  part  of  the  world  ? — Most 
certainly  ;  but  I  think  copper  stands  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent rooting.  Copper  is  made  to  be  consumed,  not 
so  fast  as  wheat  indeed,  but  the  case  is  very  different 
with  copper  from  the  case  of  that  which  is  meant  to 
be  preserved.  The  cost  of  production,  as  I  have  said 
here,  must  affect  the  precious  metals  like  everything 
else,  but  the  time  that  it  takes  to  effect  it  is  enormous. 
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4605.  {Mr,  Birch.)  Surely  the  inference  would  be 
the  same,  because  you  only  get  copper  out  of  mines, 
and  change  it  for  commodities,  and  you  only  get  gold 
and  silver  out  of  mines  lor  the  same  purpose  ? — Cop- 
per is  that  which  is  for  destruction,  the  other  is  for 
preservation.  What  is  the  amount  of  copper  iu  the 
world?  A  good  deal,  probably;  but  how  much  of 
the  present  stock  was  -  produced  50  years  back  ? 
Very  little  indeed ;  but  gold  dates  for  thousands  of 
years  back.  One  is  a  mountain,  a  heap  that  has 
been  continually  added  to,  the  other  is  a  heap  that 
has  been  added  to  and  continually  brought  low. 

4606.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  Did  not  the  discoveries  of 
gold  in  California  and  Australia  dry  up  sources  in 
other  parts  ? —  I  have  heard  people  say  that  they  did, 
but  I  do  not  know  it. 

4607.  Some — not  a  very  large  amount — but  some 
amount  came  from  the  Rhine  countries  before  that  ? — 
So  there  was  gold  in  England,  but  I  doubt  that  it  was 
not  the  cheapness  or  any  depreciation  of  gold  that  would 
have  pi-evented  the  working  of  gold  mines  in  England, 
but  because  the  gold  mines,  such  as  they  were,  were 
OKhausted.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  exhaustion  of 
mines.  When  you  want  wheat  you  plant  it;  you 
cannot  plant  silver  or  gold ;  you  have  to  look  for  it. 

4608.  The  copper  mines  of  England  have  ceased 
to  be  worked,  not  because  they  were  exhausted,  but 
because  copper  ia  produced  much  more  cheaply  else- 
where ? — I  do  not  know  how  that  is.  1  suppose  it  is 
so.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  copper  and 
the  precious  metals.  Those  copper  mines  you  say 
are  not  exhausted,  but  the  demand  at  a  commensurate 
price  is  exhausted.  The  copper  costs  perhaps  50/., 
and  nets  40/.  a  ton.  At  the  end  of  a  year  you  make 
up  your  accounts  and  know  your  loss.  If  a  gold  or 
silver  mine  is  exhausted  the  result  is  the  same,  and  is 
as  soon  known.  But  the  demand  for  gold  and  silver 
cannot  slacken.  Extraordinary  production  has  no 
other  effect  than  a  rise  of  prices  over  the  whole  mass 
of  commodities,  and  thit  effect  is  necessarily  exceed- 
ingly slow,  and  not  obviously  and  at  any  moment 
clearly  traceable  to  its  true  cause. 

4609.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  In  fact,  the  real  difference 
between  this  and  commodities  that  are  consumed  is, 
that  here  you  have  a  large  reservoir,  and  the  flow 
depends  on  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir 
rather  than  the  amount  that  is  trickling  into  it  at  the 
moment  ? — ^That  is  true. 

4610.  It  is  sometimes  the  case,  as  it  was  with  the 
gold  of  Australia  and  California,  that  the  discoveries 
have  a  very  rapid  effect  ? — Certainly  ;  both  the  abun- 
dance and  the  facility,  the  abundance  that  exists  and 
the  facility  of  bringing  it  into  use. 

4611.  (ilfr.  Birch.)  But  your  experience  in  South 
America  must  hare  shown  you  that  gold  was  produced 
there  ;  the  washings  of  the  rivers  and  so  on,  and  then 
the  cost  of  production  was  so  great  that  they  stopped 
washing  the  sands  ? — I  think  the  small  quantity  of 
gold  that  was  produced  there,  except  what  was  pro- 
duced in  the  silver,  was  rapidly  exhausted.  There 
was  no  great  quantity ;  uo  great  deposits  of  gold  in 
South  America.  With  the  exhaustion  of  the  deposit, 
the  cost  of  production  increases. 

4612.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  We  hear  and  see  constantly 
arguments  about  bi-metallism,  founded  on  a  sup- 
position such  as  the  discovery  of  a  mountain  of  silver ; 
do  you  think  that  extreme  cases  are  fair  tests  of  the 
theory  ? — Certainly  not ;  else  I  should  retort  the 
argument  which  sets  forth  this  island's  commercial 
supremacy,  as  caused  by  her  having  a  gold  standainl, 
by  asking  if  the  sole  possession  of  a  gold  standard  of 
value  wonld  make  the  island  of  Jersey  the  commercial 
mistress  of  the  world.  Such  things  are  absolutely 
valueless,  except  as  a  sort  of  thesis  for  discussion. 

4613.  Is  not  the  real  answer  to  an  extreme  case  of 
that  sort,  that  it  would  cause  as  great  difficulties  under 
a  mono-metallic  system  as  under  a  bi-metallic  system  ? 
— ^Tes.  The  fear  is  chimerical,  and  the  difficulties 
unimportant ;  but  whatever  they  might  be,  they  would 
be  doubled  in  its  effect  on  a  country  which  has  silver 
only,  as  I  showed  at  the  last  examination. 


4613a.  You  think  the  adoption  of  the  bi^mebdlic 
system  would  not  make  it  necessary  to  make  any 
change  in  our  token  coinage? — Certainly  not.  No 
standard  silver  money  would  be  coined  except  double 
Horins,  which  would  bear  a  similar  relation  to  the 
token  coinage  to  fhat  which  the  5 -franc  piece  does  to 
the  French  tokens,  the  5-franc  piece  being  900 
mUli^mes  fine,  and  the  tokens  835.  A  shilling  would 
still  stand  for  the  20th  of  a  pound  sterling,  whether 
that  pound  was  113'0016  grains  of  pure  gold  or 
1751'5247  grains  of  pure  silver.  If,  indeed,  silver 
should  still  further  fall,  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  in 
and  re-coin  the  silver  tokens,  because  the  nominal 
value  would  be  so  far  in  excess  of  the  real  that  the 
temptation  to  the  illicit  coiner  would  be  irresistible. 
This  illicit  traffic  has  already  begun.  The  rehabili- 
tation of  silver,  by  the  adoption  of  a  bi-metallic 
standard,  or  otherwise,  would  make  such  illicit 
coinage  impossible. 

4614.  Referring  to  your  answer  to  question   No. 
3607,  in  which  you  state  your  views  concerning  the 
operation  of  a  bi-metallic  law  in  the  case  of  a  country 
denuded  of  one  of  its  metals,  e.g..  France,  and  in 
which   yott  state,   if    I    understand    you,    that    the 
restoration   of  the  operation   of  the  bi-metallic  law 
in  France  would  at  once  restore  the  price  of  silver ; 
will  you    direct   your  attention   to   a   mono- metallic 
silver  country  such  as  India,  and  say  whether  the 
establishment  of  a  bi-metallic  law  there  would  have 
the  same  effect  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  would.     To  answer 
you  properly  I  should  first  state  how  far  the  exchange 
between  bi-metallicand  mono-metallic  countries  seems  to 
be  essentially  different  from  that  between  mono-metallic 
countries  using  different  metals.     I.   The  exchange 
between  two  mono-metallic  countries  using  the  same 
metal  is  limited  by  the  cost  of  transmission  of  the 
specie  (including  interest),  and  varies  with  the  greater 
or  less  demand  for  bills.     II,  The  exchange  between 
a  bi-metallic  country  and  a  mono-metallic  country  will 
follow  the  same  line.     It  will  be  counted  in  that 
metal  which  is  the  monetary  standard  common  to 
both,  and  will  vary  precisely  as  it  would  between 
two  mono-metallic  countries  using  the   same  metal. 
In    both    cases    the   exchange    is  based  on   money. 
III.  The     exchange     between     two     mono-meta)lic 
countries,  one  using  gold  and  the  other  silver,  is,  on 
the  contraryj  based  on  the  ever-varying  equivalence 
of  the  two  several  commodities,  besides  the  fluctua- 
tions consequent,  as  in  the  other  cases,  on  the  cost 
of  transmission  and  on  the  balance  of  indebtedness. 
Thus  France,   being  bi-metallic,  and  the  exchange 
being  counted  in  the  gold  money  metal  common  to 
her  and  England,   the  price    of   silver    in   London 
oscillated  about  the  point  of  60d.  per  ounce,  which 
corresponded  approximately  to  the  French  ratio  of 
151-  to  I.     Silver,  again,  being  the  standard  common 
to    France   and   Germany   (before    1873),   and    the 
exchange    being    counted    in    silver,    the    price    of 
gold  in  Germany  must  have  oscillated  about  a  point 
oorrespondbig  to   the  same  ratio.      These  two    are 
examples  of  the  second  category.     India  is,  in  its 
relation  to  England,  an  example  of  the  third.     There 
is  no  true  par  of  exchange  between  the  two  couutiies, 
and  no   point    of    stability  in    the  daily  exchange. 
What  would   happen  if   India  became  bi-metallic? 
Would  the  rule  hold  good  that  the  exchange  would 
be   based   on    the    money   metal    common    to    both 
countries,  and  should  I  be  able  to  draw  on  India 
as  I  could  on  France  for  the  money  coined  from  a 
bar  of  silver  sent  thither  at  an  exchange  which  would 
give  me  60d.  per  ounce,  and  if  not,  why  not.     Let 
me  assume  that  the  ratio  adopted  in  India  would  be 
15^  to  I.     The  effect  on  bi-metallic  countries,  whether 
their  bi-metallism  was  pure  or  Umping,  would  be,  of 
course,  nil.    The  effect  on  India  herself  would  be,  at 
at  least  at  the  outset,   nil.     The  measure  would  be 
wholly  inoperative  there.     No  one  would  pay  a  debt 
in  a  gold  mohur  which  would  bring  him  20  silver 
rupees,  when   he  could   pay  it  with   15^  rupees  in 
silver.     If  it  were  operative,  it  would  not  have  any 
piVHcnt  effect  in  steadying  the  price  of  silver  here. 


Mr.  U.  H. 

Gibbs. 

9  May  1887. 
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Mr.  H.  H.  because  the  exchange  on  which  that  price  would 
Gibbs.  depend,  is,  as  everyone  kuowa,  based  at  present  on 
the  equivalence  of  money  and  a  commodity,  and  not 

9  May  18P7.     <jq  ^n  identity  of  money  metal.     But  if  the  resump- 

tion   of  pure  bi-metallism  in  Euroi>e,  or  any  other 

cause,  should  re-establish  the  silver  exchange,  then 
the  rule  would  hold  good,  and  India  would  almost 
necessarily  base  its  exchange  on  the  money  metal 
common  to  it  and  England.  So,  also,  if  the  ratio 
adopted  in  India  were  that  shown  by  the  silver  price 
of  the  day,  say  20  to  1  (which,  however,  would  bring 
with  it  much  difficulty  if  15^  to  1  existed  anywhere 
else)  then  it  would  be  indifferent  to  the  Indian 
whether  he  paid  his  taxes  in  a  gold  mohur,  or  in  20 
silver  rupees,  and  in  course  of  time  the  position  as 
respects  England  would  be  the  same  as  was  that  of 
France,  and  the  pripe  of  silver  here  would  always 
oscillate  about  the  point  corresponding  to  a  i-atio  of 
20  to  1. 

4616.  Would  you  not  contemplate  if  the  bi-metallie 
system  is  adopted,  that  both  England  and  India 
should  be  parties  to  it  ? — Oh  yes,  certainly ;  but  what 
I  have  remarked  upon  there  was  the  supposition  that 
India  was  made  bimetallic  alone.  That  was  the 
[inswer  to  that  question,  because  you  said,  taking  a 
mono-metallic  counti-y. 

4616.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  May  I  ask  why  you  would 
wish  to  include  India  in  the  bi-metallic  union  ? — 
Because  I  think  the  more  that  is  included  the  bett«r 
for  the  stability  of  the  whole  thing. 

4617.  For  the  greater  portion  of  Indian  trans- 
actions I  suppose  silver  would  be  better  than  gold  ? — 
India  would  continue  to  use  silver,  because  it  is  the 
most  suited  to  her  commerce. 

4618.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Is  not  the  outcome  of  your 
answer  this,  that,  the  establishment,  in  a  country  which 
is  at  present  mono-metallic,  and  having  a  cheaper 
metal,  of  a  ratio  giving  that  cheaper  metal  a  value 
greater  than  it  possesses  would  be  of  no  effect  what- 
ever?— That  which  you  call  the  cheaper  metal, 
namely  silver,  would  not  by  the  establishment  of 
bi-metallism  in  India  alone  be  given  a  value  greater 
than  it  possesses.  It  has  had  no  material  fall  in  value 
in  India,  and  would  not  be  raised.  The  outcome  of 
my  answer  is  that  bi-metallism  there  only  would  have 
no  present  effect,  either  in  giving  'u  higher  or  lower 
Talue. 

4619.  You  must  establish  bi-metallism  in  a  country 
with  a  ratio  which  gives  the  metal  in  use  in  that 
country  a  less  value  than  it  at  present  posses-ses.  You 
must  give  the  gold  as  regards  silver  a  less  value  1 
to  15  instead  of  1  to  20.  Then  if  you  established 
bi-metallism  in  England  you  would  get  a  movement  ? 
— A  movement,  yes ;  but  you  might  establish  bi- 
metallism in  France  where  gold  and  silver  are  at  that 
ratio  16 J  to  1.  To  give  gold  in  England  a  value  of 
1  to  15^  instead  of  I  to  20  us  regards  silver,  would 
not  of  course  lower  its  value  as  to  other  commodi- 
ties to  a  corresponding  extent,  it  would  only  lower 
it  so  far  as  any  slight  addition  to  the  ma»8  of  the 
measure  of  value  re^ultud.  So  in  India ;  if  India 
were  included  in  a  bi-metallic  unipn,  the  effect  wouhl 
be  slightly  to  depreciate  its  currency  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  currency  of  the.bi-metallic  nations. 

4620.  {The  Chairman.)  When  you  speak  of  esta- 
blishing bi-metalliism  you  always  assume,  do  you  not, 
free  mintage  and  legal  tender  ? — Certainly ;  and  I  say 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Oourtney,  supposing  you  establish 
bi-metallism  in  France,  that  is  to  st^,  free  mintage  and 
legal  tender,  whereas  now  there  is  only  legal  tender, 
there  would  be  no  such  effect  as  that  supposed ;  one 
metal  is  not  dearer  or  cheaper  than  ^e  other  in 
respect  of  commodities. 

4621.  {^Mr.  Barbour.)  But  if  you  established  bi- 
metallism in  England  at  the  ratio  of  the  present  day, 
you  would  makejio  immediate  change  in  Enghmd? — 
None  whatever. 

4622.  But  you  would  prevent  future  changes? — 
Future  changes.  It  was.  suggested  to  me  the  other 
day  that  it  was  not  impossible  that  the  United  States 
iniffht   ngrcp,  not  to  open   their  mints,  but  to  open 


their  ti^asury,  to  all  the  silver,  that  ongbt.be  brought 
to  them,  at  the  prioe,  of  the  day.  The  effect  of  that 
would  be  that  the  price,  20  to  1  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  would  become  the  ratio  and  would  not  vary. 
'1623.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  If  you  establish  in  India 
bi-metallism  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  15^,  there  would 
be  no  effect  produced  ? — No  present  effect. . 

4624.  If  with  tlie  ratio  of  I  to  20  ?— Then  of  course 
diet  e  H  ould  be  the  effect  described  in  my  answer  to 
Sir  Thomas  Farrer. 

4625.  If  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  30? -—Then  an 
effect  would  be  produced  the  other  way.  If  you  mean 
in  India  alone,  the  Indian  would  pay  his  tax  of  30  rupees 
with  one  gold  mohur  instead  of  30  silver  rupees,  and 
would  export  the  remaining  ten,  for  which,  on  the 
supposition  of  20  to  1  being  the  price  in  Elngland,  he 
would  get  half  a  sovereign  j  and  this  would  go  on 
until  the  price  was  brought  down  to  the  ratio.  If 
you  mean  as  member  of  a  bi-metallic  union,  the 
effect  would  be  a  great  contraction  of  the  currency 
primarily  in  India,  France,  and  Germany,  and  ulti- 
mately everywhere. 

4626.  So  that  it  dejiends  really  not  upon  the 
establishment  of  bi-metallism  by  itself  conadered  in 
India,  but  the  ratio  adopted  in  India  ? — Yes,  but 
bi-metallism  involves  the  establishment  of  a  ratio. 

4627.  Yon  would  say  arbitrarily  the  introdoction  of 
bi-metallism  into  India  would  be  of  no  effect.  It 
depends  on  the  ratio  ? — That  is  quite  right 

4628.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you, 
supposing  that  England  adopted  bi-metidlism  and 
France  aidopted  bi-metallism  at  a  ratio  of  154  to  '> 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  value  of  the  silver 
now  in  France  ? — The  effect  of  that  I  stated  in  a 
former  answer.  The  particular  extent  of  the  effect 
I  cannot  define,  but  the  uncoined  silver  in  France,  if 
there  be  any,  would  of  course  be  elevated  to  the 
same  position  as  the  coined  silver.  It  would  have 
no  effect  upon  the  coined  silver  in  France,  except  a 
slight  depreciation  measured  by  the  amount  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  measure  of  value. 

4629.  Would  it  give  no  additional  value  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  exportation  ? — It  would  be  a  means  of 
exportation  just  as  the  silver  in  England  was  a  means 
of  exportation  in  1848.  It  would  be  money  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  France. 

4630.  Would  it  not  raise  its  valuo  iii  relation  to 
gold? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  would  rai<e  its  value  in 
relation  to  gold.  It  would  have  an  export  value  as 
well  as  an  import  value;  but  in  France  it i  value  in 
rebition  to  golJ  would  not  be  altered. 

4631.  Therefore  it  would  tend  on  the  whole  to 
increase  the  volume  of  the  currency  in  gold  as  well  as 
in  silver  using  countries  ? — Yes,  to  the  extent  that  I 
mentioned  in  my  answer  to  Mr.  Birch. 

4032.  {Mr,  Fremantle.)  Do  you  think  that  a  uni- 
versal bi-metallio  arrangement  between  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  world  would  have  the  effect  <rf 
bringing  into  actual  use  in  France,  in  daily  transactions, 
the  large  amount  of  the  silver  five-franc  pieces  now 
lying  idle  in  the  cellars  of  the  Bank  of  EYance  ? — I 
suppose  you  mean  by  "  actual  nsu  "  passing  materidlly 
from  hand  to  hand.  I  am  unable  to  judge  of  tbitt ;  you 
must  ask  that  of  a  Frenchman,  but  I  know  thatin  Ger- 
many there  is  said,  to  be  a  great  lack  felt  of  the  thalers. 
They  wish  they  had  more  thalers.  That  is,  I  think, 
the  case  with  German  manufacturers.  I  have  always 
said  that  I  believe  the  result  of  the  establishment  of 
a  bi-metallic  law  would  be  that  each  country  would 
find  itself  in  possession  of  the  metal,  as  coin,  which 
was  most  suited  to  its  trade.  The  five-franc  pieces  in 
the  Bank  of  France  are  not,  I  t^ink,  more  "  idle  " 
than  tbe  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England.  They  circulate, 
I  suppose,  in  the  form  of  notes. 

4633.  But  even  at  present  in  France  and  Grermany 
there  is  no  restriction  upon  tlie '  legal  tender  of  the 
thaler  or  the  five-franc  piece  ?— ^None  at  all.  ■ 

4684.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Then  sappoaing  that  we 
bad  the  bi-metallic  system  established  between  England 
and  India  in  the  same  way  at  a  ratio  of  15^  to  1,  that 
would  raise  the  value  of  Indian  silver,  would  it  not, 
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iQ  relation  to  gtdd  ? — In  the  same  way ;  that  is  to 
tii!i,y,  for  export  purposes,  not  for  internal  purposes. 
There  is  no  more  than  is  wanted  in  India  apparently 
for  internal  purposes.  It  would  be  a  very  convenient 
remittance,  exactly  in  the  same  case  as  it  was  stated 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1848, 
that  silver  was  a  convenient  remittance  for  us,  that  is 
all. 

4633.  But  would  it  uot  have  the  eifect  of  raising 
the  value  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold  altogether  ? — 
Yes. 

463U.  Therefore  it  would  somewhat  raise  the  value 
of  the  Indian  currency,  and  somewliat  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  English  currency  ? — I  think  it  would  not 
raise  the  value  of  the  Indian  currency  at  all,  because 
the  value  of  the  Indian  currency  has  not  fallen.  It 
bears  the  same  relation  to  commodities  in  India  that 
it  did  before ;  no  difierence  would  happen  therefore, 
except  that,  as  before  said,  that,  with  all  other  cur- 
rencies, would  probably  show  a  slight  depreciation — 
in  other  words  there  would  be  some  rise  of  prices. 

4637.  Then  would  it  not  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
ICnglish  currency  ? — I  have  all  along  said  that  in  so 
far  as  you  bring  into  the  mass  of  currency  in  the 
world  any  silver  which  is  now  not  available  for  coin, 
aot  available  for  a  measure  of  value  and  me<lium  of 
exchange,  in  so  far  you  will  depreciate  the  whole 
utass  of  currency  existing. 

4638.  You  will  therefore  depreciate  the  value  of 
currency  here  in  England? — To  that  extent;  how  far 
is  quite  another  thing. 

4639.  But  that  would  be  the  tendency? — There 
would  be  no  "  tendency."  So  far  as  there  are  5,  10, 
or  20,000,000  of  silver  that  have  been  thiown  back 
into  the  mines,  so  to  speak,  by  being  put  altogether 
out  of  either  direct  or  indirect  circulation,  their  re- 
introduction  would  absolutely  increase  the  whole  mass 
of  currenoy  in  the  wo/ld;  that  is  all.  The  future 
depreciation  or  appreciation  would  depend  on  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  joint  production  of 
silver  and  gold  mines  ;  just  as  it  does  now  in  the  gold- 
using  couutries  and  silver-using  countries  on  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver  respectively. 

4640.  A  question  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  put  to 
Mr,  Grenfell  on  Friday  was  this  :  Supposing  England 
and  India  both  became  bi-metallic,  you  would  not 
increase  the  volume  of  the  currency,  you  would  have 
the  same  quantity  of  gold  in  England,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  silver  in  India.  And  yet  you  expect  to 
raise  prices  in  England  slightly.  Would  this  rise  of 
price  happen,  and  if  so,  how  ? — I  think  that  would 
probably  be  the  case,  that  is  all  I  say,  but  as  to  not 
increasing  the  volume  of  the  currency,  I  should 
agree  to  that,  if  bi-metallic  India  and  England  were 
excluded  from  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Obviously  whatever  addition  was  made  to  the  volume 
of  currency  in  any  country  would  soon  be  spread 
equally. over  all. 

4641.  Sir  John  Lubbock  asked  the  question  in 
what  way  it  would  happen,  and  I  think  your  late 
answer  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  tendency  would 
be  to  raise  the  value  of  the  Indian  silver  and  depress 
the  v^ue  of  the  English  gold  ? — To  level  the  value  of 
the  whole  volume  o?  currency,  gold  and  silver,  every- 
where. It  is  probable  that  it  would  be  slightly 
depressed. 

4642.  As  reganls  freedom  of  contract  to  pay  in" 
gold,  you  do  not  propose  that  the  hi-metallic  law 
thai]  prohibit  contracts  to  pay  in  gold  ? — Certainly  not. 

4643.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  in  the  absence  of 
such  prohibition,  contracts  to  pay  in  gold  would  be 
legal  ? — I  have  none. 

4644.  Even  supposing  there  was  no  legal  remedy, 
the  custom  of  traders  might  give  force  to  such  con- 
tracts, might  it  not  ? — Yes,  and  I  presume  that  even 
if  a  court  of  law  would  grant  no  damages  yet  a  court 
of  law  would  probably  compel  specific  performance. 

4645.  But  your  argument  is  that  under  a  bi-metallic 
system  there  would  be  no  piotive  for  making  such 
contracte  ? — Certainly. 


4646.  Have  you  considered  whether  if,  while  subject      Mr.H.  H. 
to  a  bi-metallic  law,  a  great  commercial  community  GM$. 
voluntarily  adopted  a  system  of  contracting  to  pay  iu        mI~T887 
gold,  it  would  affect  the  market  price  and  place  an  ' 
agio  on  gold  ? — If  you  mean  that  the  community  should 

secede  fi*um  the  bi-metallic  agreement,  I  have  shown 
how  great  would  be  the  difficulty  of  doing  it,  and  how 
little  the  inducement.  But  if  you  mean  that  remaining 
in  the  bi-metallic  union,  English  traders  might  get 
into  the  habit  of  making  two  prices,  a  higher  for  gold, 
and  a  lower  for  silver,  or  vice  versd,  that  is  if  England 
l>erversely  desired  to  have  more  than  she  really  needed 
of  either  metal,  she  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  But  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  perversity,  and  I  do  beUeve  that 
under  a  bi-metallio  law  eaeli  nation  would  practically 
use  that  which  was  most  convenient  for  its  needs.  It  is 
no  doubt  possible  that  a  gniit  mono-metallic  country 
such  as  China  might  create  a  great  demand  for  silver 
for  the  making  of  railways.  Ther-e  might  then  be  au 
^io  on  silver,  by  which  those  who  parted  with  their 
silver  would  profit. 

4647.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  California,  do  you 
know  what  happened  there? — I  have  heard  that  this  was 
really  the  state  of  things.  A  colleague  of  mine  was 
in  New  York  in  the  days  of  greenbacks,  and  he  had 
to  send  a  telegram  to  England.  It  was  necessary  t* 
pay  the  telegram  in  gold.  He  went  to  the  telegraph 
office,  and  the  tape  was  continually  running,  showing 
the  course  of  exchange  from  minute  to  minute.  The 
clerk  looked,  and  on  that  he  paid ;  but  in  his  inn 
he  paid  five  dollars  a  day,  in  greenbacks,  for  his 
maintenance.  He  then  went  to  California,  and  there 
he  heard,  as  you  said,  that  the  moriey  of  the  country 
was  gold,  so  he  inquired  at  his  inn  what  was  the  price 
of  his  maintenance,  and  he  was  told  3^  dollars  a  day. 
Wheu  he  came  to  pay  it  he  found  it  was  greenbacks 
just  the  same,  five  dollars  in  greenbacks,  though  the 
price  was  $3i  in  gold.  There  was  no  gold  to  be  had. 
It  was  only  that  they  chose  to  keep  up  the  ncmea- 
clature,  not  that  they  used  the  actual  coin. 

4648.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  California  refused  to 
adopt  greenbacks  when  they  were  made  legal  tender 
by  a  law  of  Congress,  and  insisted  on  carrying  on 
all  dealings  in  gold  ?  Did  not  the  State  pass  a  law 
vaUdating  contracts  to  pay  in  gold,  and  was  not 
this  law  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ?  Can  you  say  whether  all  dealings  in 
California  are  in  gold  and  not  in  notes  ? — I  believe  it 
was  legal  to  pay  in  gold,  and  make  contracts  in  gold, 
but  practically  people  made  them  in  gold  and  paid 
them  in  paper. 

4649.  Your  object  is  to  restore  silver  to  its  former 
position  in  relation  to  gold  ?— Certainly  not,  in  the 
sense  of  raising  the  gold  price  of  silver,  though  that 
would  be  a  result.  My  object  is  to  ensure  that 
silver  shall  take  its  share  in  the  money  work  of  the 
world,  as  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Goschen,  Sir 
Thomas  Secoombe,  and  myself  m  our  report  on  the 
Paris  Conference  of  1878 ;  and  if  that  is  advisable  it 
seems  that  the  only  way  of  assuring  it  is  by  a  com- 
mon declaration  of  (he  monetary  relation  between 
the  two  metals. 

4650.  But  in  doing  that  you  propose  to  adopt  a  15^ 
ratio  ? — That  is  not  part  of  the  principle.  It  is  what 
I  think  if  I  were  arguing  the  question  at  an  inter- 
national conference  I  should  argue  was  best. 

4651.  You  believe  that  is  the  only  practical  way  of 
doing  it  ? — I  do  not  say  it  is  the  only  practical  way. 
The  Americans  are  willing  to  give  up  their  16,  the 
French  and  Oerman  hold  to  their  15^;  and  the 
adoption  of  the  latter  would  seem  to  nip,  till  better  is 
shown  me,  to  be  the  most  practicable  way  of  bringing 
it  about. 

4652.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  If  the  nations  agreed  to  a 
different  ratio  from  15^  to  I,  would  you  accept  it  ? — 
Certainly,  because  I  want  the  principle,  which  is  tar 
more  important  than  the  details. 

4653.  You  would  much  rather  have  any  ratio  than 
none  ? — Certainly. 

4664.  ( The  Chairman.)  Do  you  think  there  would 
bi'  practical  inconvenience,  if  the  existing  ratio  were 
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20  to  1,  infixing  thai,  as  tlio  ratio,  if  all  agreed  ? — Not 
to  ns  ;  no,  not  at  alt,  excepting,  as  I  have  said  before, 
tbai,  judging  from  what  one  has  seen  of  the  vei-y  large 
production  in  the  course  of  this  century  of  the  two 
metals,  it  would  not  bo  the  true  proportion  of  the  two 
metals,  the  one  to  the  other;  but  I  think  that  would 
be  of  much  less  consequence,  for  this  reason,  that  no 
one  knows  what  the  true  proportion  is,  nor  ever  can 
learn. 

4655.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Would  there  be  this  difficulty 
about  the  ratio  of  20  or  21  to  1,  that  a  great  deal  of 
coined  silver  is  now  over-valued,  and  if  it  came  to  be 
re-coined  at  the  new  ratio  there  would  be  considerable 
contraction  of  the  currency  ? — Of  course  there  would 
be  that,  that  is  to  say  that  in  Germany  and  France 
theri»  would  be  a  considerable  contraction,  and  in 
America  not  quite  so  much. 

4656.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  But  in  Germany  and 
France  they  would  not  be  coined  at  the  new  ratio, 
would  they  ? — They  would  either  be  coined  at  the 
new  ratio,  or  the  value  of  the  coin  would  be  altered, 
because  we  are  assuming  that  we  have  all  agreed  on 
^  ratio  of  20  to  1.  That  is  the  rejison  why  I  think 
\b\  to  1  would  be  so  much  more  easy  to  carry  out. 

4657-8.  {Mr.  Courtney)  If  they  resumed  at  20  to 
1  in  France  and  Germany,  the  20  to  1  might  be 
established  by  increasing  in  that  proportion  the 
weight  of  the  five-franc  piece? — It  can  be  done 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  five-franc  piece,  or 
decreasing  the  size  of  the  napoleon. 

4659.  Whichever  has  to  bo  done,  it  does  not 
matter,  the  whole  point  of  the  observation  to  which 
I  am  working  is  this,  that  there  need  not  \tf>  a  con- 
traction of  the  currency  ? — The  contraction  need  not 
result  from  having  greater  weight  in  the  silver  coins. 
You  may  get  the  new  system  established  by  diminishing 
the  weight  of  one  coin  or  increasing  another.  If  you 
increase  the  ratio  to  20  to  1,  you  unquestionably  con- 
tract the  mass  of  measure  of  value  throughout  the 
world.  You  can  alter  the  particular  coinage  of  this 
and  that  country,  but  if  out  of  the  mass  of  silver  20 
pieces  are  to  be  equal  to  one  piece  of  gold,  there 
certainly  will  be  less  equivalents  to  one  piece  of  gold 
than  if  you  had  16^  equal  to  one  piece.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  measure  would  be  as  follows : — For  ail 
internal  purposes,  in  France,  the  possessor  of  20 
francs  in  silver  is  in  as  good  a  position  now  as  the 
holder  of  20  francs  in  gold.  If  the  ratio  were  altered 
to  20  to  1,  it  would  be  a  recognition  within  Franco  of 
the  depreciation  of  silver  (as  measured  in  gold)  which 
has  taken  place  outside  it,  and  the  holders  of  silver, 
and  the  country  through  them,  would  be  »o  much  the 
poorer.  The  measure  of  the  loss  would  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  ratios  of  1 5  J  to  1  and  20  to  1  on  the 
auionnt  of  silver  held  as  currency  in  the  country — say 
nearly  one  I'ourth.  The  change  in  the  ratio  may  be 
carried  into  effect  by  dealing  with  the  silver  or  the 
gold.  If  silver  coins  were  dealt  with  it  would  need 
20  ounces  of  silver  to  make  pieces  which  are  now 
made  out  of  15^  ounces.  This  would  cause  a  con- 
traction of  the  currency  until  the  extra  requirements 
were  filled  up  from  outside.  If,  on  the  other  band, 
gold  pieces  were  dealt  with,  and  so  many  grains  were 
taken  from  the  2U-franc  piece,  the  result,  as  regards 
the  holders  of  silver,  would  be  really  the  same  as  if 
silver  coins  bad  been  dealt  with,  though  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  currency  would  be  increased,  for  the 
holder  of  20  silver  francs  would  only  obtain  for  them 
a  smaller  piece  of  gold  than  he  would  have  obtained 
before  the  change ;  which  new  gold  piece,  though 
nominally  representing  2U  francs,  would  only  purchase 
as  much  in  commodities  as  15^  francs  did  formerly. 
As  regards  prices,  it  is  manifest  that  France  by 
either  operation  {i.e.  whether  the  silver  or  gold  were 
dealt  with)  would  be  poorer  by  the  amount  of  that 
extra  legal  value  now  given  to  its  silver  currency 
which  would  be  swept  away,  and  the  currency  to  this 
extent  would  be  contracted.  '  If  the  operation  could 
be  confined  to  France,  prices  wonld,  other  circum- 
stances being  absent,  fall  to  this  extent  in  that  country. 
So  soon,  however  as  the  void  was  created,  it  wonld  be 


filled  up  by  importations  of  silver  into  France,  and 
prices  would  only  be  affected  there  an  in  other  conntries 
by  the  withdrawal  of  so  much  silver  from  the  currency 
of  the  world.  This  wonld,  of  course,  be  exceedingly 
small.  But  within  France  itself  the  effect  on  nomi- 
nal pi-ices  would  Ic  very  different,  according  to  the 
mode  by  wbicli  the  change  of  raiio  was  carried  out. 
Prices  are  now  virtually  measured  by  gold,  though 
they  are  stated  in  francs,  which  are  both  gold  and 
silver.  If  the  silver  pieces  were  enlarged,  so  as  to 
bring  up  the  silver  in  them  to  the  ratio  of  2Q  to  1, 
prices  would  not  change,  except  to  the  extent  of  the 
temporary  contraction  above  referred  to.  The  new 
franc  would  accurately  represent  the  gold  price.  But 
if  the  gold  piece  were  reduced,  prices  measured  still 
by  the  gold  franc  wonld  rise*  to  the  extent  of  the 
debasement  of  the  gold  coin ;  that  is  nearly  a  fourth. 
In  other  words,  it  would  take  24^  silver  francs,  or  a 
new  gold  piece  of  20  francs,  and  4^  francs  in  addition 
to  it,  to  purchase  as  much  as  can  now  be  bought  for 
20  silver  or  20  gold  francs.  The  debasement  of  the 
gold  piece,  it  need  scari«ly  be  said,  would  greatly 
affect  all  contracts. 

4660.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Well,  what  you  propose 
would  create  a  greater  demand  for  silver,  no  doubt? — 
Silver,  no  doubt,  would  be  freely  offered  for  coinage. 

4661.  You  do  not  think  that  silver  will  necessarily 
be  used  i  n  this  country  to  a  mnch  greater  extent  than 
before? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  silver  would  be 
much,  if  at  all,  more  used  in  the  internal  commerce  of 
this  country,  not  a  single  piece  beyond  what  might 
be  required  by  the  public. 

4662.  {The  Chairman.)  Why  should  it  create  a 
greater  demand  for  coinage  if  your  hypothesis  is,  as  I 
rather  understood  it  to  be,  that  it  would  not  alter  the 
habits  of  the  people  as  to  the  particnlar  metal  which 
they  used  ? — I  mean  this,  that  it  would  not  alter 
the  habits  of  the  people  in  the  particular  countries 
as  to  the  metal  they  had  used.  In  Germany,  more 
silver  thalers,  would,  it  is  said,  bo  welcome ;  and  the 
fact  of  the  Mint  being  open  would  ensure  their 
being  coined.  It  would  be  in  the  same  case  with 
gold  here ;  one  does  not  say  there  would  be  a  demand 
for  more  gold,  but  when  it  comes  in,  it  comes  to  the 
Mint,  that  is  to  say  to  the  Bank,  and  forms  part  of 
the  reserve  of  the  Bank.  The  Mint  is  open  to  the 
gold,  and  therefore  it  becomes  money  at  once,  and  that, 
which  is  not  now  the  case  with  silver  would  be  so  in 
the  case  supposed,  not  of  necessity  for  circulation  in 
this  country,  but  as  being  useful  for  export,  guaranteed, 
at  least  as  to  fineness,  by  the  stamp  of  the  Mint. 

4663.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Silver  is  not  and  canuot  be 
as  easily  used  as  gold  as  a  remittance  to  pay  the 
balance  of  international  trade  ? — No,  not  as  things  are 
now. 

4664.  Silver  under  a  bi-metallic  system  would  be 
equally  valuable  with  gold,  consequently  you  would 
for  that  purpose  create  a  gi-eat  demand  for  silver  ? — 
For  silver,  but  not  necessarily  for  coinage,  though  its 
coinage  might  add  to  its  convenience. 

4665.  ( TTie  Chairman.)  When  you  say  that  there 
would  be  a  greater  demand  for  coinage,  what  yon 
mean  really  is  for  purposes  other  _than  coinage? — 
Silver  would  generally  have  more  purchasing  power ; 
I  do  not  see  therefore  that  it  wonld  be  more  sought 
for  purposes  other  than  the  serving  as  money. 

4666.  ( Mr.  Fretnantle.)  What  do  you  think  is  the 
rea<jon  that  the  thalers  in  Oermany  remain  in  the  banks 
and  do  not  go  into  general  circulation? — I  do  not 
know  that  that  is  the  case.  1  suppose  the  bank  keeps 
its  reserve  for  its  own  convenience  in  gold  and  oilver. 
Nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  how  much  it 
has  got  of  either  of  them.  In  France,  one  knows  it 
exactly,  but  in  Germany  one  does  not  know.  All  my 
knowledge  is  got  from  a  iriend  of  mine  in  Grermany, 
a  manufacturer  there,  who  says,  "  I  am  always  endea- 


*  This  rise  would  he  temporarily  coanteracted  to  a  small 
extent,  owing  to  the  virtaal  contraction  of  the  currency  re- 
sulting from  the  sweeping  away  of  the  present  over-estimate  of 
the  aiWer  coin. 
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**  vooring  to  get  myself  a  good    store  of  thaleTS, 
"  because  the  people  like  them." 

4667.  Whut  is  to  prevent  their  coming  into  cir- 
culation now  ? — I  think  thej  are  in  circnlation,  just 
as  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  is,  but  the  Bank 
must  keep  its  reserve.  It  has  got  a  reservoir  of 
silver,  and  out  of  that  reservoir  people  supply  them- 
selves. 

4668.  In  what  way  would  a  bi-metallic  arrange- 
ment change  that  condition  of  things  ? — Only  that  the 
Mint  would  be  open  to  the  coinage  of  silver ;  therefore 
-when  silver  was  made  a  remittance  to  Germany,  silver 
would  go  to  the  Bank  or  to  the  Mint,  just  as  when 
gold  is  remitted  gold  goes  to  the  Bank  or  to  the  Mint. 

4669.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  say  that  silver  would 
probably  not  be  more  used  in  currency  in  this  country, 
or  very  little  more ;  but  whether  it  is  so  used  or  not, 
the  effect  of  your  proposals  will  be  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  used  as  standards, 
whether  gold  or  silver  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  would, 
certainly.  My  point  has  been,  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  less  fluctuation  in  supply  would  be  the  thing,  but 
there  would  be  an  increase,  if  I  said  right  in  my  former 
answer  to  Mr.  Birch,  there  would  be  some  increase,  but 
no  one  can  absolutely  say  how  much  or  how  little 
that  increase  would  be. 

4670.  If  so,  when,  and  how  do  you  suppose  that 
this  increase  will  appear? — In  the  general  though 
moderate  increase  cS.  the  measure  of  value  all  over 
the  world  as  compared  with  the  mass  of  commodities 
measured. 

4671.  WUl  this  addition  to  the  currency  appear 
in  the  amount  of  cash  used  by  people  in  their 
ordinary  transactions,  including,  of  course,  notes  issued 
against  the  metal  deposited  in  the  Issue  Department  ? 
— I  do  not.  know  that  I  can  say  hovv  it  would.  It  is 
through  more  spending  power ;  that  is  the  way  it  gets 
increased. 

4672.  Yes,  but  in  order  to  operate  it  must  be  some- 
where ;  where  will  it  be  ? — ^All  over,  I  think,  every- 
where, sooner  or  later. 

4673.  Do  you  ihink  it  will  be  in  the  increased 
amount  of  cash  reserve  in  the  banking  department  of 
the  Bank  of  England  ? — The  reserve  of  tiie  Bank  of 
England  is  merely  a  reservoir  from  which  there  is  a 
continual  flow.  Various  causes  contribute  to  raise 
or  lower  the  level  of  what  remains  in  it.  It  might 
be  low  though  a  large  import  of  bullion  bad  been 
lately  received. 

4674.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  in  what  way 
it  would  operate.  I  am  now  speaking  of  what  you 
consider  a  subordinate  object,  but  I  want  to  find  out 
in  what  way  this  increase  would  operate  to  restore 
prices  to  their  former  level,  from  which,  as  is  assumed, 
they  have  been  displaced  by  the  depreciation  of  silver? 
— Only  in  the  way  that  I  have  already  said,  by  the 
general  increase  of  the  measure  of  value  in  comparison 
with  the  things  measured ;  on  the  principle  stated  by 
Hume. 

4675.  Can  you  explain  what  is  the  exact  connexion 
between  the  supply  of  the  standard  metals  and  prices  ? 
How  would  an  increased  or  a  diminished  supply 
operate  ? — I  w;iU  suppose  a  great  discovery  of  gold  in 
Australia.  The  finders  of  the  gold  are  so  much  the 
richer,  have  so  much  the  more  to  spend,  and  spend  it 
there  and  elsewhere,  overbidding  their  neighbours, 
and  enhancing  the  price  of  the  commodities  which 
they  desire.  The  receivers  of  the  higher  prices  profit 
accordingly,  and  are  themselves  able  to  spend  more 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  the  influence  of  the  increased 
production  of  the  measure  is  felt  in  ever  widening 
but  more  faintly  marked  circles  over  the  whole  range 
of  commodities  measured.  The  holder  of  the  gold 
outruns  his  neighbours  in  the  chase  after  commodities, 
bidding  higher  prices  for  them,  or  in  other  words 
ofieriug  his  gold  at  lower  prices;  just  as  had  the 
increawd  production  been  in  wheat  or  any  other 
commodity,  the  holder  iu  search  of  a  customer  would 
offer  it  at  lower  prices.  But  the  production  of  the 
additional  quantity  of  wheat  cheapens  wheat,  cheapens 
it  directly  as  compared  with  gold  alone,  and  indirectly 
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as  compared  with  all  other  commodities ;  for  gold  in      Mr.  H.  H. 
all  gold-using  countries  is  the  measure  of  those  other         Gi(&>. 

commodities.     So  then  the  price  of  wheat  is  lower —  

not  necessarily  than  it  was  before — but  than  it  would     '  **'y  '"*'• 

have  been  had  the  a4lditional  quantity  not  been  pro-      ~~~^~" 

duced.     The  production  of  the  additional  quantity  of 

gold,  in  like  manner,  cheapens  gold,  cheapens  it  as 

measured  in  commodities,  so  that  the  gold  prices  of 

all  of  them  are,  not  necessarily  higher  than  they  were 

before,  but  higher  than  they  would  have  been  had 

the  additional  quantity  of  gold  not  been  produced. 

The  wheat  is  but  a  passing  addition  to  the  ^wealth  of 

the  world ;  but  each  ounce  of  gold,  whether  it  is  to 

be  had  for  the  picking  up,  or  costs  4/.  to  produce, 

goes  to  swell  permanently  (barring  wear  and  tear) 

the  mass  of  the  measure  of  value  in  the  world  and 

tends  accordingly  to  the  rise  of  prices.     The  converse 

of  this  is,  of  course,  also  true.     Suppose  a  million 

sovereigns  shipped  from  Australia  to  England  and 

lost  on  the  voyage.    The  spending  power  of  those 

who  lose  it,  and  of  those  with  whom  they  would 

have  spent  it,  is  in  an  analogous  manner  diminished, 

and  the  mass  of  the  measure  of  value  is  permanently 

diminished,  causing,  sooner  or  later,  a  general  fall  in 

prices. 

4676.  {The  Chairman^  If  you  remonetize  silver, 
do  you  mean  that  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
you  discovered  so  much  additional  gold  ? — Pro  tanto  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  bi-metallic  system  having  been 
adopted,  and  the  whole  commercial  world  using  both 
gold  and  silver,  the  discovery  or  the  reproduction  of 
silver  that  has  been  laid  by,  and,  as  one  may  say,  put 
back  into  the  mines,  would  be  the  same  as  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  in  the  proportion  of  the  fixed  ratio. 
If  silver  (or  gold)  be  absolutely  laid  by,  withdrawn 
from  any  influence  upon  the  price  of  commodities,  it 
is  the  same  as  putting  it  in  the  mines. 

4677.  But  if  you  do  not  change  your  ratio,  and  take 
your  present  ratio  of  silver  to  gold,  that  silver  is  at  the 
present  moment  exchangeable  with  gold  at  the  rate 
of  20  ounces  of  silver  to  1  ? — There  would  be  no 
addition  if  there  were  no  change  of  ratio.  My  last 
answer  was  made  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  to 
be  a  change  of  ratio. 

4678.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  wanted,  if  I  could,  to  get 
at  the  exact  point  where  the  precious  metal  is  ex- 
changed for  commodities.  I  want  to  know  exactly 
where  it  operates.  The  gold  is  somewhere.  It  is 
either  in  the  hands  of  the  public  as  circulating 
medium,  or  it  is  in  the  bank  reserves.  I  want  to 
know,  would  this  addition  operate  upon  one,  or  upon 
both,  or  upon  which  of  those  ? — It  would  operate 
in  turn  upon  all  of  them.  Of  course  the  production 
of  more  silver  or  more  gold,  the  putting  of  a  new 
store  of  money,  in  short,  into  the  pockets  of  any 
individual,  would  tend  to  bring  more  gold  into  that 
reservoir  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. From  that  reservoir  it  would  flow  out ;  it 
would  be  a  reservoir  from  which  there  are  discharging 
pipes  all  over  the  country. 

4679.  Then  if  it  operates  upon  the  circulating 
medium  through  the  country  would  not  you  expect 
that  it  would  operate  on  retail  prices,  because  it  is  in 
retail  transactions  that  gold  and  silver  are  used  ? — 
Certainly,  it  is  in  thosa  transactions  that  the  metals 
pass  from  hand  to  hand;  but  the  effect,  speaking 
generally,  is  that  retail  prices  do  not  rise  at  the  same 
time,  at  least  to  the  same  extent,  as  wholesale  prices 
do. 

4680.  Then  my  next  question  is,  are  gold  and  silver 
used  in  wholesale  dealings  ? — Very  little  indeed,  as 
passing  from  hand  to  hand. 

4681.  But  what  we  find  is  this,  that  gold  is  used 
in  retail  transactions  and  not  in  wholesale,  and  yet 
you  say  retail  prices  do  not  fall  or  rise  with  the 
diminished  or  increased  supply  of  gold  while  whole- 
sale prices  do.  Can  yon  explain  that? — Wholesale 
prices  will  rise.  That  means  to  say,  whether  gold 
passes  or  not,  that  if,  for  example,  I  have  received  a 
commodity  for  sale,  I  am  able  to  sell  it  at  a  Iiigher 
rate,  for  a  greater  quantity  of  gold.    I  sell  it.    I  touch 
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Mr.  H.  U.     "°  8ol*l»  ^"t  instead  of  receiving  6,(3001.,  I  receive 
dibbs.         6,000/.  for  my  commodity.    That  belongs  to  me.     It 

is  transferred  to  me  in  the  books  of  my  banker.    It 

9  May  1887.     is  a  mere  transfer,  but  I  am  the  richer.    If  we  both 

bank  with  the  Bank  of  England,  it  is  a  mere  transfer. 

46S2.  But  we  have  been  talking  of  the  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  this  physical  material  gold,  and  this 
physical  material  gold  does  not  appear  in  those  trans- 
actions at  alL  I  want  to  know  where  it  does  appear 
to  inflnence  the  transaction  ? — It  appears  in  this,  that 
by  that  transfer,  gold  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  which 
was  the  buyers'  becomes  mine.  Your  point  seems  to 
be  that  retail  prices,  where  sovereigns  are  actually 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  ought  to  rise  when  more 
sovereigns  have  been  produced  which  should  so  pass. 
My  point  is  that  the  passing  of  the  gold  itself  from 
hand  to  hand  is  of  no  moment.  Gold  is  the  basis,  and 
has  been  broadened,  and  a  larger  superstructure  can  be 
raised  on  it.  I  gain  spending  power,  and  thus  prices 
rise.  I,  who  have  got  this  money  at  my  credit,  am  able 
to  give  a  higher  price  for  a  horse  tiian  I  otherwise  would, 
or  for  an  estate ;  and  the  seller  of  the  horse  or  the 
estate  is  in  his  turn  enriched  and  would  enrich  others, 
the  effect  diminishing  with  each  step  as  time  goes  on. 

4683.  You  have  got  an  order  by  means  of  which 
you  can  draw  upon  your  banker ;  and  for  which  he 
is  obliged  to  pve  you  sovereigns  if  yon  want  them ; 
but  you  never  do  want  them  ? — ^Let  us  put  it  in  a 
more  concrete  form.  Let  us  suppose,  as  it  was  in 
1853,  that  I  received  a  consignment  of  a  large  quantity 
of  gold.  We  will  suppose  also  that  the  consignment, 
insitead  of  belonging  to  my  friend  in  Australia, 
belonged  to  myself.  I  had  made  a  speculation  in  the 
gold  and  I  had  wiitten  out "  any  amount  of  ounces 
that  you  can  buy  at  3/.  an  ounce  send  over  to  me ; " 
it  is  quite  clear  that  I  should  have  made  17s.  lO^d.  an 
ounce  for  my  gold;  I  should  be  the  richer.  Two 
things  would  happen,  in  the  first  place  that  I  am  made 
richer,  able  to  give  a  higher  price  for  an  estate,  or  a 
horse,  or  a  breakfast,  or  anything,  and  besides  that, 
the  measure  of  value  in  the  world  is  increased  as 
compared  with  what  it  was  before. 

4684.  (The  Chairman.)  Your  first  proposition  I 
completely  follow.  Of  course  there  is  more  gold  which 
measures  value,  but  the  question  is,  whether  such 
an  increase  as  that  added  to  the  quantity  of  gold  pro- 
duces an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  total  of  prices 
in  transactions,  which  transcend  enormously  the 
quantity  of  gold  that  exists  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  here  to  go  into  that  whole  argument. 
I  should  not  feel  myself  competent  to  do  so,  in  the 
time  at  our  disposal.  I  give  my  authority ;  I  say  that 
is  Hume's  statement,  which  has  always  been  accepted 
by  economists,  namely,  that  the  mass  of  the  measure 
of  value,  as  compared  with  the  mass  of  commodities, 
is  that  which  in  the  long  run  and  as  a  whole  is  price ; 
that  is,  not  only  regulates  price,  but  is  price. 

4685.  {Mr.  Harbour.)  Do  you  think  that  the  value 
or  purchasing  power  of  gold  depends  on  the  demand 
and  supply,  as  with  the  value  and  purchasing  power 
of  other  things  ? — Yes,  surely  it  does.  The  way  I 
put  it  is,  that  the  gold  is  cheaper.  I  have  to  ofEer  my 
gold,  when  I  get  a  quantity  of  it,  at  cheaper  rates, 
just  as  if  I  had  wheat,  an  inordinate  production  of 
wheat.  I  am  forced  to  offer  that  at  cheaper  rates. 
That  is  how  it  happens. 

4686.  {Mr,  Courtney.)  There  are  two  theories 
which  are  a  little  independent  of  one  another,  wad 
have  to  be  connected  by  some  element  of  time.  First 
of  all  there  is  this  theory  that  prices  vary  directly  as 
the  quantity  of  the  money  in  oireulation  ? — Yes. 

4687.  So  that  if  you  have  got  a  quantity  of  money  in 
circulation,  a,  ia  which  there  is  an  addition  made,  b, 
then  the  new  price  is  to  the  old  price  a  plus  d  to  a  ? 
— ^Yes. 

4688.  And  if  b  is  small  compared  with  a,  there  is 
very  little  change  ? — That  is  precisely  it. 

4689.  But  the  immediate  effect  of  the  addition  to 
your  stock  of  a  certain  amount  of  gold  might  very 
greatly  alter  the  range  of  prices  in  certain  commodities. 


There  would  ultimately  be  a  new  level,  but  there 
might  be  an  immediate  effect  differing  widely  from 
tliat  level  ? — I  quite  agree  that  the  alteration  of  price 
in  certain  commodities  would  be  very  large  at  first, 
that  is,  at  the  place  and  time  of  any  new  discovery  of 
the  precious  metals ;  but  a  level  would  be  reached  in 
time. 

4690.  {The  Chairinan.)  Would  not  the  extent  to 
which  prices  generally  were  affected  by  an  addition 
to  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  wluch  form  the 
standard  depend  not  merely  apon  the  per-centage 
which  the  addition  bore  to  the  total  amount  of  <£e 
stock,  bat  upon  the  relation  which  the  number  of 
transactions,  measured  by  the  money,  bore  to  the 
amount  of  the  stock? — Certainly,  it  might  not  be 
simply  the  per-centage ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
number  of  transactions  is  of  much  importance.  It  is 
the  number  of  commodities  which  affects  the  matter. 
If  commodities  increased  pari  passu  with  money, 
there  might  be  no  change  in  price.  I  think  Mr. 
Courtney's  way  of  putting  it  is  exact,  but  it  of 
course  requires  the  addition  of  the  words  eeterit 
paribus.  There  are  many  things  which  would  alter 
that  proportion,  and  that  you  have  now  mentioned 
is  one  of  them,  that  every  banking  expedient  makes 
a  new  discovery,  perhaps,  more  important.  I  meaa 
that  if  you  discovered  100,000,000/L  of  gold  now,  that 
would  have  a  greater  effect  upon  the  stock,  the  more  the 
banking  expedients  had  made  the  use  of  gold,  in  general 
transactions,  not  necessary.  This  point  can  be  better 
investigated  if  we  cast  aside  the  idea  of  banking  expe- 
dients, and  imagine  a  community  transacting  all  its  busi- 
ness by  delivery  of  coin  in  exchange  for  goods  or  service. 
Then  it  is  manifest  that  though  there  may  be  a  mul- 
titude of  transactions  (only  limited  by  the  physical 
possibility  of  effecting  the  transfers  in  the  24  hoars) 
where  the  same  piece  or  pieces  should  pass  through , 
many  hands,  and  convey  the  same  goods,  or  others  of 
the  existing  stock  of  goods ;  but  it  is  manifest  that 
simultaneous  transactions  must,  at  any  given  moment, 
be  limited  by  the  number  of  the  population,  the  number 
of  pieces  of  money,  and  the  number  of  commodities  or 
acts  of  service.  E.g.,  if  there  were  1,000  men,  having 
1,000  pieces  of  money,  and  1,000  exchangeable  com- 
modities, it  is  clear  that  1,001  transactions  could  not 
take  place  at  the  same  moment.  Add  10  per  cent,  to 
the  money,  the  spending  power  would  be  increased, 
and  the  ultimate  result  would  be  that  the  commodities 
measured  by  the  1,100  pieces  would,  taken  as  a  mass, 
be  higher  in  price.  Let  the  money  remain  constant, 
and  let  the  commodities  be  increased,  the  contrary 
result  would  of  course  take  place,  and  prices  would 
fall.  If  population  increased  to  1,100,  while  commodi- 
ties and  money  remained  constant,  no  change  of  price 
would  ensue,  but  transactions  would  multiply.  But 
increase  of  population  really  involves  increase  of  com- 
modities, and  we  may  therefore  treat  commodities  and 
population  as  one.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  increase 
of  money  or  scarceness  of  commodities  must  raise 
prices,  and  scarceness  of  money  or  multiplication  of 
commodities  lower  them.  We  know  how  fiduciary 
notes  economise  gold,  how  cheques  economise  notes, 
and  how  the  clearing-bouse  cancels  cheques.  Take 
away  these  expedients,  and  not  all  the  gold  in  the 
world  would  serve  for  the  internal  transactions  of 
Great  Britain  alone  without  great  inconvenience  to 
commerce  and  the  daily  transactions  of  life.  But  not 
on  this  account  is  the  effect  of  the  changes  in  the 
relative  amount  of  gold  and  commodities  diminished; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  inci'eased.  If  the  gold  in  Eng- 
land were  800,000,000/.  instead  of  100,000,000/.,  the 
addition  or  subtraction  of  50,000,000/.,  or  a  corres- 
ponding subtraction  or  multiplication  of  commodities, 
would  alter  the  proportion  by  ^,  But  if  the  total 
were  100,000,000/.,  such  a  sum  subtracted  or  diverted 
from  it  would  alter  it  by  one  half.  The  gold  money  in 
the  world  is  computed  at  upwards  of  800,000,000/. 
One  quarter  of  that  sum  has  been  taken  away  firom  its 
former  office  of  measuring  the  goods  of  the  gold-using 
nations,  and  set  to  measure  the  goods  of  Germaiis. 
In  other  words,  the  mass  of  commodities  measurable 
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by  gold  has  been  increased  by  those  used  by  Grermany, 
and  prices,  as  shown  above,  could  not  but  fall. 

4691.  I  am  not  qnite  sure  that  I  understand  why, 
on  the  hypothesis  you  are  putting,  prices  should  have 
gone  down  of  late  years,  because  though  there  have 
not  been  such  large  additions  to  the  currency,  there 
have  been  additions  to  the  gold  currency? — ^It  is 
because  of  the  subtraction  that  has  taken  place ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  Grermans,  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  Italians,  have  set  the  gold  to  do  other  work, 
or  rather  to  do  work  that  it  had  not  had  to  do.  It  is 
the  same  sort  of  work,  but  more  work  than  it  had  to 
do  before. 

4692.  Yon  put  it,  that  it  is  by  excluding  the  silver 
that  they  previously  used? — ^They  excluded  silver, 
and  took  gold. 

4693.  Taking  gold  would  not  matter,  because  it 
would  not  matter  where  it  was.  Yon  are  not  speaking 
of  the  amount  of  precious  metal  in  any  particular 
country,  but  you  are  looking '  at  the  whole  world,  are 
yon  not?— Yes,  certainly;  but  for  the  reason  you 
have  just  stated,  the  taking  of  gold  is  important. 
The  more  nations  are  using  gold,  and  the  more  gold 
is  nsed  from  hand  to  hand,  eo  much  the  more  com- 
modities has  the  gold  to  measure.  What  you  have 
just  now  advanced  would  be  perfectly  right  if  the  ex- 
cluded silver  filled  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  gold 
that  had  been  taken ;  that  is  to  say,  if  gold  and  silver 
were  joined  together,  and  were  working  the  whole  ex- 
change business  of  the  world ;  but  gold  has  to  work 
the  exchange  business  of  the  gold-using  countries,  and 
the  more  countries  you  put  into  that  category,  the 
more  the  gold  has  to  do  in  the  way  of  measuring ; 


the  more  commodities  the  mass  of  gold  has  to  measure. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  destruction  of  precious  metals,  such 
as  I  spoke  of  in  a  late  answer,  but  of  diversion  to  new 
tasks.  ^Mr.  Mill  in  describing  increased  production 
of  the  "precious  metals,  speaks  of  it  thus: — "The 
"  money  which  thus  overflowed  would  spread  itself  to 
"  an  equal  depth  over  all  commercial  countries."  To 
follow  his  metaphor,  I  may  say  that  there  is  always  a 
certain  water-level  of  currency  over  those  nations 
more  or  less  suited,  or  with  time  Waiting  itself,  to  the 
wants  of  their  trade.  It  was  in  this  case  gold,  and 
spread  over  the  gold-using  nations.  If  between  them 
and  their  silver-using  neighbours  the  sluice  is  drawn 
up,  and  the  gold  allowed  to  spread  itself  over  them 
also,  the  increased  area  of  the  whole  gold-using  region 
miut  necessarily  cause  the  attenuation  of  that  which 
overspreads  it,  and  which  therefore  must  stand  at  a 
lower  level.  But  that  level  is  the  measure  of  the 
purchasing  power  spread  over  the  gold-using  countries, 
and  a  lower  level,  therefore,  necessarily  means  low 
prices.  The  adverse  efiect  on  prices  seems  to  me  to 
be  conclusively  shown ;  and  even  the  proved  presence 
of  other  circumstances,  some  of  which,  such  as  bank- 
ing economies,  should  raise  prices,  some  of  which, 
such  as  increased  production  and  increased  facilities 
of  transmission  of  commodities,  should  contribute  to 
lower  them,  in  no  way  affects  the  demonstration. 
That  which  I  have  asserted  is,  and  must  be,  a  neces- 
sary factor  in  the  lowering  of  price.  The  only 
problem  is  to  what  precise  extent  it  has  been  assisted 
by  the  last,  and  to  what  precise  extent  it  has  been 
counteracted  by  thie  first,  and  that  is  a  problem  which 
no  man  can  satisfactorily  solve. 


Mr.  H.  H. 

Gibbs. 

9  May  1887. 


Witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  tiU  Friday. 


Twentieth  Day. 


Friday,  13th  May  1887. 

PRESKNT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  HERSCHELL,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 


IVfR.  D.  M.  Barbour,  C.S.I. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Birch. 
Mr.  H.  Chaplin,  M.P. 
Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P. 
Mr.  L.  Courtney,  M.P. 


Sir  T.  H.  Farkkb,  Bart. 

Mr.  C.  Fremantle,  C.B. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Houldsworth,  M.P. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Murray,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  called  and  examined. 


4694.  (  The  Chairman.)  You  have  given  consider- 
able attention,  I  believe,  to  the  subject  of  the  cur- 
rency ? — Certainly,  for  many  years. 

4695.  And  to  the  variations  in  the  relation  of  gold 
and  silver,  to  one  another  and  to  commodities? — Qnite 
80 ;  I  have  taken  up  this  subject  from  the  very  outset 
of  the  movement  about  10  or  11  years  ago,  and 
followed  everything  or  nearly  everything  that  has 
appeared  on  the  subject. 

4696.  Your  view  is  that  there  has  been  a  material 
appreciation  of  the  gold  standard  of  late  years  ? — 
Certainly. 

4697.  Do  you  mean  by  that  an  appreciation  of  the 
gold  standard  in  relation  to  commodities  by  reason  of 
the  appreciation  of  gold  as  distinguished  irom  the 
depreciation  of  the  commodities  ? — I  think  so ;  I  think 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  has  increased  very 
much  in  all  gold-using  countries. 

4688.  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  is  established  ? 


— ^Well  it  would  be  a  long  argument  to  give  dl  one's 
reasons  for  thinking  so,  but  I  would  state  what  is  the 
result  of  close  observation  of  the  causes  that  determine 
prices  gained  by  30  years'  commercial  experience.  I 
have  been  engaged  in  a  trade  on  a  large  scale  in  which 
one  is  called  upon  to  observe  very  closely  all  that 
affects  price.  I  may  mention  for  the  information 
of  the  Commission  that  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  cotton  trade,  moch  of  the  time  on  a  large 
scale,  especially  in  the  Liverpool  market,  but  also  in 
India  and  in  America,  and  it  has  been  my  chief  busi- 
ness to  watch  everything  that  tells  upon  price  with 
the  greatest  closeness,  in  fact  the  success  of  our  busi- 
ness wholly  depended  upon  accurate  views  regarding 
all  influences  affecting  price,  and  it  has  been  made 
obvious  to  me  for  several  years  past,  that  the  heavy 
and  long  continued  decline  of  prices  was  not  owing 
merely  to  the  ordinary  causes,  which  cause  fluctuations 
from  year  to  year,  but  to  some  deeper  and  subtler 
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cause  which  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  is  a  decided 
appreciation  of  the  gold  standard.  There  are  ample 
reasons  for  that  appreciation. 

4699.  Can  you  tell  us  why  you  attribute  it  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  gold  standard  rather  than  to  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  commodities,  or  a  diminished 
demand  ? — I  will  give  yon  one  reason  which  to  me 
appears  a  very  cogent  one.  We  had  a  steady  increase 
in  the  prices  of  aU  commodities  from  the  discovery 
of  the  Australian  and  Califomian  mines  about  1850 
which  went  on  more  oi  less  up  to  1873.  The  general 
rise  of  prices  was  about  40  per  cent,  daring  that 
period.  We  had  during  that  period  a  rapid  increase 
of  production.  We  had  a  continued  increase  of  ap- 
pliances for  cheapening  production.  We  had  keen 
competition,  a  redaction  of  charges.  We  had  the  rise 
of  our  great  railway  system.  We  had  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  and  telegraphs ;  in  fact  all  those  agencies 
came  into  play  which  ought  to  have  produced  a  fall  of 
prices  according  to  ordinary  calculations,  and  in  place 
of  that  we  had  a  steady  rise  of  prices  amounting  to 
about  40  per  cent. 

4700.  But  is  it  a  fact  that  there  was  a  steady  rise 
of  prices  ?  Were  there  not  many  cases  in  which  the 
prices  were  lower  than  they  were  in  years  before 
that? — I  would  not  say  so.  There  were  of  coarse 
credit  cycles  which  we  are  all  familiar  with,  years  in 
which  there  was  more  inflation,  in  which  there  was  a 
commercial  crisis  and  depression.  We  had,  for  in- 
stance, the  commercial  crises  of  1857  and  1866, 
each  of  which  produced  a  temporary  fall  of  prices, 
but  the  average  kept  rising,  the  steady  average  of 
prices  kept  rising  year  by  year  as  yon  can  see  by 
referring  to  the  index  numbers  of  The  Economist. 

4701.  Then  do  you  depend  for  that  statement  upon 
the  prices  as  shown  in  the  index  numbers  of  The 
Economist  ?  —  Not  entirely  upon  The  Econondst, 
upon  the  index  numbers  of  many  of  the  leading 
economists.  1  have  examined  some  of  them  and  I 
have  given  in  my  own  pamphlet  one  compounded 
from  several  index  numbers  by  Professor  Foxwell, 
which  I  imagine  is  as  copious  and  complete  as  any 
that  has  been  published,  as  it  deals  with  a  very  large 
number  of  articles. 

47022.  But  the  results  shown  by  using  index 
numbers  differ  considerably  do  they  not,  according  to 
the  articles  that  you  include  or  exclude  ? — Not  very 
greatly.  I  have  gone  over  several  lists.  They  do  not 
differ  very  materially. 

4703.  And  the  results  are  arrived  at  by  setting  falls 
in  price  against  rises  in  price  are  they  not? — ^The 
results  are  arrived  at  by  giving  the  average  price  of 
these  commodities  in  each  year. 

4704.  You  take  a  certain  number  of  articles,  the 
index  numbers  of  those  articles,  and  you  find  what 
was  the  total  result  in  the  year  as  regarded  all  these 
articles  put  together? — ^The  usual  principle  upon 
which  we  arrive  at  prices  is  to  take  the  average  of  a 
year  for  one  article,  we  divide  the  quotations  week  by 
week,  we  add  together  the  quotations  for  the  whole 
year  and  divide  by  the  number  of  weeks. 

4705.  But  if  you  take  it  separately  for  each  article 
you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  respect  of  each  article 
there  was  a  rise  up  to  1873  and  a  fall  since  ? — No; 
what  I  would  say  is  this;  all  commercial  statistics 
depend  upon  averages.  There  are  separate  influences 
which  affect  each  article  undoubtedly,  and  you  can 
only  go  by  large  averages  in  calculations  of  this 
kind.  Some  articles  rise  more,  other  articles  rise  lew, 
but  the  general  average  rise  of  all  ccnnmodities 
together  was  as  I  state  about  40  per  cent,  between 
the  year  1850  and  the  year  1873. 

4706.  Yes,  but  some  fell  as  well  as  some  rose  did 
they  not  ? — I  should  think  very  few  fell,  the  great 
bulk  rose,  and  some  rose  of  course  more  than  40  per 
cent,  to  balance  those  that  fell. 

4707..  And  do  you  think  that  that  rise  during  say 
the  five  years  preceding  1873,  arose  from  the  cur- 
rency. There  had  been  no  fresh  discoveries  of  gold 
for  a  long  time  before  that  had  there? — I  should 
judge  t)iat  the  period  iminedtately  preceding  1873  was 


in  some  degree  a  period  of  inflation  as  the  period  from 
1866  to  1868  was  one  of  depression. 

4708.  You  would  expect  a  period  of  inflation  to  be 
followed  by  a  period  of  depression  ? — ^Yes. 

4709.  And  the  greater  the  inflation  the  longer  the 
period  of  depression  ? — Usually. 

4710.  Was  there  not  about  the  time  you  have 
named  a  great  unwillingness  to  trust  foreign  States 
which  previously  had  been  trusted  with  large  sums  of 
money  for  railways  and  other  industrial  undertakings ; 
and  would  not  that  tend  to  diminish  the  demand  tor 
many  important  articles  of  commerce  ?— Somewhat. 

4711.  You  consider  that  the  appreciation  of  gold 
standard  is  put  by  the  best  authorities  at  no  less  tl^an 
20  per  cent.  ? — I  think  so.    . 

4712.  Appreciation  since  what  date  do  you  refer 
to  ? — Since  1873 ;  I  take  that  date  as  my  starting 
point  because  that  was  the  year  in  which  the  demone- 
tization of  silver  first  fairly  came  into  view. 

4713.  But  in  the  five  years  succeeding  1873,  the 
prices  were  much  about  the  same  wore  they  not,  or 
rather  higher  than  in  the  fi^e  years  preceding  1873  ? 
— ^Taking  The  Economist  numbers  I  find  that  in  the 
five  years  preceding  1873,  they  were  122,  121,  122, 
118,  and  129,  and  then  the  five  years  succeeding  131, 
126,  123,  124,  and  115,  therefore,  higher  every  single 
year  imtil  you  come  to  1878  ? — I  think  the  best  test 
is  the  value  of  British  exports.  The  value  of  British 
exports  reached  255,000,C)00/.  in  the  year  1873,  and 
they  fell  steadily  and  almost  continuously  after  that  to 
1879,  in  which  year  they  were  191,000,000/.,  and  yet 
the  quantities  kept  increasing  all  the  time. 

4714.  May  not  those  two  things  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  one  another  ?  If  quantity  increases 
beyond  a  certain  point,  is  not  that  one  of  the  very 
things  that  will  bring  down  prices  ? — I  allude  to  the 
question  of  quantity  to  show  what  a  very  great 
decrease  in  prices  there  mast  have  been,  because  in 
1873  the  value  of  our  exports  was  255,000,000/.  In 
1879  it  was  aboat  191,000,000/.,  and  yet  there  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  quantity.  The  object  of  my 
argument  is  to  show  what  a  heavy  fall  there  was  in 
the  price  of  many  articles. 

4715.  But  taking  coal  for  example,  was  not  there 
ample  to  account  for  a  great  decrease  in  the  price  of 
coaJ,  without  any  reference  to  an  appreciation  of  gold? 
— I  have  no  doubt  there  were  reasons  for  a  fall  of 
price  apart  from  the  appreciation  of  gold,  bat  for  a 
very  mucli  more  moderate  fall  than  has  taken  place. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  further  in  connexion 
with  that,  I  would  point  out  that  we  are  all  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  principle  of  credit  cycles  in  business, 
according  to  which  there  are  two  or  three  years  of 
great  activity  and  rising  prices,  and  then  a  commercial 
crisis  or  a  check  at  least  of  business,  and  two  or  three 
years  of  falling  prices ;  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
usually  is  about  20  per  cent,  from  top  to  bottom — 10 
per  cent,  above  the  mean  on  the  one  side  and  10  per 
cent,  below  the  mean  on  the  other.  I  have  no  doubt 
thai,  we  would  have  this  downward  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum from  the  prices  mling  in  1873,  probably  a 
fall  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  ^m  the  highest  point. 
That  I  fully  allowed  fi)r,  but  I  think  the  long  con- 
tinued fall  in  prices  is  owing  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  standard  itself. 

4716.  Hour  do  you  suppose  that  appreciation  of  the 
standard  has  acted  ? — ^llie  result  of  its  action  is  this 
constant  dwindling  of  prices. 

4717.  But  how  has  that  result  been  produced  ?— 
That  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  problems  probably  in 
economics,  and  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  precisely 
explain.  It  is  b'ke  asking  why  the  influence  of  frost 
upon  vegetation  is  so  and  so.  We  see  and  know  that 
a  cool  temperature  has  a  certain  influence  on  vegeta- 
tion, and  a  warm  temperature  has  another  influence. 
In  the  same  way  I  should  say  that  a  steady  increase 
in  the  supplies  of  money  always  has  had  in  human 
history  a  tendency  to  raise  prices,  while  on  the  other 
hand  a  steady  ftdling  off  in  the  supply  of  money  has 
had  a  steady  and  constant  influence  in  the  way  of 
reducing  prices.    That  has  been  proved,  by  huraan 
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history  spread  over  many  hundreds  of  years,  conclu- 
sively. 

4718.  But  would  it  not  be  much  more  likely  to  have 
an  effect  upon  prices  at  a  time  when  the  course  of 
commerce  was  to  exchange  commodities  for  some 
precious  mstal  which  was  the  standard,  than  at  a  time 
when  the  bulk  of  commercial  transactions  was  carried 
on  without  any  such  payment  of  the  precious  metals  ? 
— ^I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  that  question. 

4719.  Of  course  you  do  not  differ  from  the  view  that 
at  the  present  time  a  vast  proportion  of  the  commercial 
transacUons  are  carried  on  without  the  payment  or 
exchange  of  any  of  the  precious  metals? — Certainly. 

4720.  And  the  more  that  is  the  case  would  not  the 
effect  of  a  diminished  supply  of  the  precious  metal 
which  was  the  standard  be  less  felt  ? — I  doubt  that, 
because  the  precious  metal  is  the  basis  upon  which  all 
credit  is  based.  All  notes,  cheques,  and  so  forth  are 
in  the  last  resort  exchangeable  into  the  precious 
metals. 

4721.  Yes ;  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  if  you  could 
give  me  an  idea  of  it  is,  how  you  suppose  that  a 
diminished  supply  of  the  gold  or  the  currency  has 
this  very  great  effect  in  depressing  prices  ?  —I  would 
say  that  in  this  particular  crisis  which  has  existed  for 
about  12  years,  one  of  the  methods  by  which  the  fall 
of  price  has  been  brought  about  is  the  competition  of 
countries  having  a  silver  currency.  Those  countries 
are  able  to  produce  cheaper  now  than  countries  having 
a  gold  currency,  and  wherever  the  products  of  coun- 
tries having  a  silver  currency  come  into  competition 
with  the  products  of  countries  having  a  gold  currency, 
then  the  tendency  is  to  force  down  prices  in  countries 
having  a  gold  currency. 

4722.  That  I  perfectly  understand ;  but  is  not  that 
an  entirely  different  question  from  the  general  question 
of  the  diminution  of  price  by  reason  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold? — I  think  it  is  in  some  degree,  but  you 
ask  me  to  explain  the  methods  by  which  a  diminished 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  forces  down  prices.  I 
reply  that  it  is  one  of  the  subtlest  of  all  agencies,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  could  give  a  perfectly 
accurate  account  of  the  process,  but  in  the  present 
instance,  this  crisis  which  has  existed  for  the  last 
12  years,  I  think  you  can  put  your  finger  upon  one 
cause  which  undoubtedly  tends  to  force  down  prices, 
and  that  is  the  competition  of  the  produce  of  silver- 
using  countries. 

4723.  That  brings  in  of  course  the  question  of  a 
change  in  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold? — 
Yes. 

4724.  Then  you  attribute  the  diminution  of  price 
in  part  to  an  appreciation  of  gold  generally  in  relation 
to  commodities,  and  in  part  to  the  effect  of  competi- 
tion with  silver-using  countries,  owing  to  the  change 
in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  ? — I  must  say 
the  two  things  are  mixed  up  together,  because  the 
appreciation  of  gold  has  been  largely  caused  by  the 
depreciation  of  silver;  they  are,  in  fact,  one  and 
the  same  thing  to  a  very  large  extent. 

4725.  As  between  silver  and  gold  they  may  be,  but 
not  as  between  gold  and  all  commodities  ? — I  think 
they  do  affect  that  as  well,  because  had  silver  not  been 
depreciated,  had  the  old  ratio  of  15i  to  1  existed,  we 
would  have  had  to-day  a  higher  scale  of  prices  in  all 
countries  having  a  gold  currency  and  a  lower  scale  of 
prices  in  all  countries  having  a  silver  currency. 

4726.  Yes ;  but  that  is  from  a  different  cause,  is  it 
not,  from  the  appreciation  of  gold  in  relation  to  commo- 
dities owing  to  the  scarcity  of  gold  ? — I  should  say  as 
I  said  before  that  the  two  things  are  inextricably 
mixed  together.  Had  we  had  no  change  in  the 
bi-metallic  system  of  Europe  T  still  think  there  would 
have  been  a  fall  in  prices,  because  the  joint  production 
of  the  metals  is  not  suflScient  now,  scarcely  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  world.  We  would  have  had  a 
fall  in  prices,  but  we  have  had  a  much  greater  fall  in 
countries  having  a  gold  currency,  owing  to  the  sepa- 
ration between  gold  and  silver. 

4727.  Now  you  say  that  even  the  joint  prodnction 
of  gold  and  sUver  is  not  sufficient?  The  production 


is  very  considerable  both  of  gold  and  silver  stiU  ? —     ~^T'  ii  o 
Yes.  Smth^.P. 

4728.  And  much  more  than    sufficient  to  replace     iSHaylBST. 

tear  and  wear  ? — Yes ;  but  there  are  constantly  new      . 

uses  and  large  new  uses  for  the  precious  metals.    For 

instance,  in  the  last  1 2  years  the  new  uses  for  gold 
have  reached  about  200,000.000/.  sterling,  that  is  to 
say,  we  have  filled  np  conntries  that  had  a  paper  cur- 
rency before  with  gold. 

4729.  That  has  been  done  and  has  added  so  much 
to  the  currency  of  the  world,  has  it  not  ? — I  would 
rather  say  it  has  taken  the  reserves  out  of  one  class 
of  countries  in  order  to  fill  up  the  reserves  of  another 
class  of  countries. 

4730.  Yes,  quite  so ;  but  when  you  are  speaking  of 
the  appreciation  of  gold  you  are  not  speaking  of  one 
particular  country,  you  are  speaking  of  the  whole 
commercial  world,  are  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

4731.  And  you  must  look  therefore  at  the  total 
which  exists  in  all  countries? — Yes;  while  in  all 
countries  having  a  gold  cuirency  the  fall  of  prices 
since  1873  is  enormous;  in  all  countries  having  a 
silver  currency  there  is  u  very  slight  fall  indeed. 

4732.  Yes ;  but  what  T  was  directing  my  question 
to  is  this :  You  said  that  even  if  you  took  the  joint 
production  of  gold  and  silver  the  difficulty  would 
remain,  although  it  would  not  be  so  great? — The 
difficulty  would  be  much  lessened. 

4733.  I  want  to  understand  why  it  exists  at  all ; 
you  say  it  arises  from  an  insufficient  supply  of  the 
precious  metals,  how  does  that  affect  people  ?  I  want 
to  look  at  the  thing  practically;  where  does  it  come  in 
to  produce  the  mischievous  effect  which  you  suggest  ? 
— Let  ns  take  an  extreme  case.  It  is  always  by  an 
extreme  case  that  you  can  test  a  principle  best.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  mines  almost  ceased  to  yield  altogether ; 
the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  of  the  world  ran 
down  immensely  from  what  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  and  the  times  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
Every  one  knows  that  there  was  a  very  large  stock  of 
the  precious  metals  then,  °as  shown,  for  instance,  by 
the  enormous  captures  that  Alexander  made  in  Asia. 
He  captured  some  20,000  talents  of  gold,  as  you  will 
remember,  at  one  time.  Very  well,  the  mines  almost 
ceased  to  yield  for  several  hundreds  of  years,  and  the 
stock  of  precious  metals,  in  the  view  of  aU  economists, 
ran  down  in  the  14th  century  to  an  extremely  small 
point,  and  along  with  that  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities fell  to  an  extraordinarily  low  figure.  For 
instance,  the  selling  price  of  a  bullock  in  England 
was  2/.,  the  selling  price  of  wheat  was  10s.  or  12»-. 
a  quarter,  the  price  of  wages,  the  wages  of  a  man 
was  about  3d.  to  6d.  a  day,  and  everything  measured 
by  money  in  the  same  way  fell  to  an  extraordinarily 
low  price.  Then  came  the  discovery  of  the  South 
American  mines,  and  for  200  years  there  was  a  con- 
stant steady  rise  of  prices  till  the  average  was  raised 
fourfold.  The  price  of  all  commodities  in  the  17th 
century  was  about  fourfold  what  they  were  in  the 
14th  and  1.5th  centuries,  and  the  stock  of  money  in 
the  world  was  very  much  larger. 

4734.  At  that  time  the  practice  of  commerce  was 
exchanging  the  commodity  for  the  precious  metal, 
was  it  not  ? — ^Even  in  those  ages  I  should  think  that 
the  greater  part  of  commerce  was  carried  on  by  bills  ; 
bills  were  used  for  purposes  of  exchange  from  the 
earliest  times.  Much  the  larger  part,  of  commerce  I 
should  think  was  carried  on  by  bills  and  bank  notes. 

4735.  Do  you  think  in  the  same  proportion  in  re- 
lation to  the  commerce  then  as  now  ? — ^No,  I  should 
not  think  so. 

4736.  But  what  I  rather  wanted  from  you,  if  you 
could  give  it,  was  how  uuder  existing  circumstances 
the  want  of  this  currency  comes  to  bo  felt;  there 
is  enough  existing  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  there 
not  ? — ^I  will  put  it  this  way.  There  always  will 
be  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  because  prices 
will  always  adjust  themselves  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  01  the  currency,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  were 
to  dose  up  the  mines  for  100  years,  at  the  end  of 
that  100  years  joq  conld  still  say  there  was  enough 
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currency  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  prices  would 
be  then  one  quarter,  or  one  half,  of  what  thej  are 
to-daj. 

4737.  Of  course  that  ia  so  ;  prices  will  fall  in  that 
way,  but  we  will  suppose  there  is  a  diminution  of  10  per 
cent,  in  the  production  of  gold,  how  should  that  bring 
down  appreciably  the  prices  of  commodities  which  are 
dealt  with  during  the  year  to  the  extent  of  10,  20,  30, 
or  40  times  the  amount  of  the  total  currency  in  exist- 
ence ?->I  think  that  the  relation  between  the  annual 
yield  of  the  mines  and  prices  is  but  slight,  and  hardly 
perceptible.  Tou  have  to  take  it  over  a  period  of  years 
before  it  telle,  because  the  existing  stock  in  the  world 
is  so  large  that  the  addition  of  one  year's  supply  is 
very  trifling,  and  therefore  the  changes  in  the  yield 
from  year  to  year,  I  would  say  have  not  a  perceptible 
effect,  but  when  spread  over  periods  of  years,  long 
periods  of  years,  then  the  effect  is  very  perceptible. 
For  instance,  between  the  year  1809  and  the  year 
1850  the  effect  was  most  perceptible;  there  was  a 
prodigious  fall  of  prices,  and  there  was  a  very  small 
yield  from  the  mines.  For  several  years  the  yield  of 
gold  was  only^  about  4,000,000/.  or  5,000,000/.  a  year 
in  all  the  world.  The  yield  of  silver  was  almost 
extinct  for  several  years  owing  to  the  closing  of  the 
Spanish  mines,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that 
had  much  to  do  with  the' extraordinarily  low  prices 
ruling  between  the  years  1830  and  IS.'iO.  Then 
again  the  great  rise  of  price  from  1850  to  1870 
was  clearly  connected  with  the  immense  addition  to 
the  currency  of  the  world  caused  by  the  discovery  of 
the  gold  mines  of  Australia  and  California.  As  to 
the  broad  effect,  there  is  no  doubt ;  as  to  the  method 
in  which  that  effect  was  brought  about,  I  think  it  is 
very  difficult  indeed  for  any  one  to  give  the  rationale. 

4738.  But,  except  the  monetary  change  in  1873, 
there  has  been  no  particular  change  since,  has  there, 
affecting  the  precious  metals  ? — Since  1873  there  has 
been  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  available  for  money  in  Europe,  a  very  large 
reduction  indeed,  and  it  has  arisen  from  two  causes ; 
first  of  all,  the  mints  of  Europe  have  been  virtually 
closed  against  silver  since  1873  and  1874. 

4739.  I  speak  of  since  that  time,  say  since  1874 ; 
there  has  been  no  other  change  since  that  time,  has 
there  ? — ^No ;  but  there  has  been  a  constant  falling  off 
in  the  supply  of  gold,  and  a  venr  large  new  demand 
for  gold,  amounting,  as  I  said  before,  to  200,000,000/. 
sterling.  That  new  demand  amounted  to  much  more 
than  the  whole  production  of  the  mines,  and  was  largely 
drawn  out  of  the  stocks  of  countries  that  already  had 
a  gold  currency.  It  is  generally  believed,  for  instance, 
that  the  stock  of  gold  held  in  England  to-day  is  very 
considerably  less  than  it  was  12  or  14  years  ago. 

4740.  I  think  you  said  that  when  you  were  looking 
at  this  question,  yoa  looked  at  all  commercial  coun- 
tries together,  so  in  that  view  it  would  not  matter 
that  the  gold  was  in  one  rather  than  another,  would  it, 
if  the  same  total  currency  existed  ? — I  think  it  would 
very  materially,  because,  take  1873  ;  at  that  time  the 
United  States  had  an  inconvertible  paper  currency. 
They  had  not  resumed  specie  payments.  There 
was  no  specie  in  America.  It  had  all  been  expelled 
during  the  civil  war.  A  higher  scale  of  prices  ruled 
in  America,  as  usually  happens  in  countries  with  an 
inconvertible  currency.  Then  it  was  decided  to 
resume  specie  payments,  and  the  same  effect  happened 
in  America  as  happened  in  England  after  1816.  We 
resumed  specie  payments.  We  had  a  period  of  very 
great  depression  and  heavily  falling  prices.  So  they 
had  in  America.  From  1873  to  1878  was  a  time  of 
intense  depression  in  America,  prices  of  everything 
falling  enormously.  At  the  same  time  they  purchased 
a  great  quantity  of  specie  in  Europe,  and  they  were 
able  to  resume  specie  payments,  and  specie  supplanted 
inconvertible  paper  currency.  The  tendency  in 
America  has  been  towards  lower  prices  generally  over 
the  last  few  years,  just  the  same  as  in  England.  The 
same  causes  which  produced  low  gold  prices  in 
England  produced  low  gold  prices  in  America. 

4741.  But  why  should  that  be  so  if  all  countries 


together  still  possess  the  gold.  Although  its  transfer- 
ence has  taken  place  from  one  country  to  another,  why 
should  that  produce  low  prices  everywhere? — ^Well, 
there  is  a  much  larger  amount  of  work  for  gold  to  do. 
Gold  is  called  upon  just  now  to  do  the  work  of 
exchange  over  a  far  larger  area  of  the  world  than  was 
the  case  prior  to  1873. 

4742.  You  mean  by  substitution  for  the  silver  ? — 
Yes,  partly  by  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver,  and 
partly  by  the  substitution  of  gold  for  inconvertible 
paper  wherever  nations  with  inconvertible  pai)er  took 
a  metallic  currency.  Of  course  they  have  to  dniw  their 
supply  of  specie  out  of  the  stock  existing  in  the  world, 
and  that  tends  to  lower  prices  all  over  those  countries 
in  which  gold  is  the  circulation.  Let  me  give  an 
illustration.  Russia  j  ust  now,  Austria,  and  some  other 
States  are  countries  with  an  inconvertible  paper 
currency.  Supposing  those  countries  were  to  do  what 
Italy  and  America  have  done  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  what  some  other  countries  are  trying  to  do ; 
supposing  they  were  to  replace  their  inconvertible 
paper  by  a  gold  currency  you  would  again  have  a 
very  heavy  draft  upon  the  existing  stocks  of  gold,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  force  down  prices  further 
in  all  gold-using  countries. 

4743.  You  put  it  at  20  per  cent.  Is  it  the  com- 
bined effect  of  all  the  causes  to  which  you  have 
alluded,  or  the  appreciation  of  gold  in  relation  to 
commodities  alone  that  yon  put  at  20  per  cent.  ? — Of 
course  it  is  only  a  guess.  No  one  can  give  anything 
but  a  guess,  I  have  formed  my  own  opinion  after 
reading  the  views  of  the  best  economists  on  the 
subject,  and  indeed  most  of  the  literature  on  this 
subject,  and  in  a  very  rough  sort  of  manner  I  would 
put  the  appreciation  of  gold  since  1873  at  20  per 
cent,  on  the  same  principle  that  Jevons  and  other 
writers  put  the  depreciation  of  gold  at  15  per  cent, 
between  1850  and  1870.  I  think  they  were  too  low. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  depreciation  was  more  than 
15  per  cent,  but  still  I  adopt  the  same  basis  on  -which 
they  acted,  and  I  should  say  that  20  per  cent,  is  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  appreciation  since  1873,  and  the  other 
20  per  cent,  fall  in  prices  I  would  attribute  to  other 
causes  such  as  the  natural  reaction  from  a  period  of 
inflation,  and  the  economising  expedients  which  are 
always  tending  to  reduce  certain  articles. 

4744.  {Mr.  Houldsworth.)  How  much  do  yon  put 
to  that  ? — I  would  be  inclined  to  divide  the  fall  of 
40  per  cent,  between  the  appreciation  of  gold  which  I 
put  at  20  per  cent.,  and  the  economising  process  in 
the  production  of  commodities  and  other  causes  which 
I  would  put  at  the  other  20  per  cent.,  but  it  is  only  an 
estimate  of  the  roughest  kind  ;  no  one  can  give  any- 
thing else  on  such  a  subject. 

4745.  {The  Chairman.)  You  attribute  the  rise 
of  prices  from  1850  to  1873  to  the  discoveries  of  gold 
coupled  with  the  free  use  of  silver  ? — Yes. 

4746.  But  there  had  been  no  great  discovery  of  gold 
for  some  time  before  1873,  had  there  ?  There  had 
been  what  we  may  call  s  normal  annual  supply  ? — 
The  supply  of  gold  kept  steady  and  large  to  that 
period,  not  quite  so  large  as  it  was  a  few  years  before, 
but  the  supply  of  silver  was  increasing,  and  the  aggre- 
gate supply  kept  about  the  same  all  that  time.  I 
think  it  averaged  about  40,000,000/.  of  both  metals,  or 
nearly  so. 

4747.  You  say  the  annual  supply  since  1873  has 
been  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  currency? — ^I 
would  rather  put  it  this  way.  I  think  it  has  been 
insufficient  to  maintain  the  standard  of  prices  that 
existed  in  1873.  I  would  not  say  insufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  currency,  because,  as  I  observed 
already,  no  matter  how  much  you  may  reduce  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  they  will  aJways  appear 
to  be  sufficient  because  the  fall  of  prices  will  occur 
contemporaneously,  and  the  two  things  will  balance 
one  another. 

4748.  Do  you  think  that  the  consumption  of  gold 
for  purposes  other  than  currency  has  increased  ? — 
I  think  very  much.  I  have  been  carefully  inquiring 
into  the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities,  and  I  am 
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suiprised  to  find  that  a  man  like  Soetbeer,  who  is 
looked  upon  as  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  puts 
the  consutnptioa  of  gold  in  the  arts  as  high  as  12^ 
millions  annually,  out  of  a  total  supply  of  19  millions. 
Laveleye,  who  has  also  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
subject,  puts  it  at  about  the  same. 

4749.  Is  that  higher  than  it  used  to  be  ? — I  think 
much  higher. 

4750.  How  do  you  account  for  that  if  everybody  is 
so  badly  o£f? — Look  at  the  gold  watches  and  gold 
chains  used  all  over  Christendom  compared  with  what 
used  to  be  the  case. 

4751.  One  would  rather  have  expected  a  reduction 
ill  the  demand  for  the  arts  in  times  when  there  is  so 
little  money  to  spend? — I  think  as  matter  of  fact, 
however,  much  more  gold  is  used.  I  am  told,  it  is  an 
amusing  statement  to  make,  but  I  am  told  that  the 
amount  of  gold  used  in  the  United  States  for  stopping 
teeth  is  half  a  million  sterling  every  year. 

4752.  Then  the  amount  remaining  for  the  currency 
is  of  course  so  much  reduced.  And  you  calculate 
that  of  what  remains  for  currency  a  portion  goes  to 
India  ? — The  average  export  of  gold  to  India  or  to 
India  and  China  is  about  4,000,000/.  sterling  annually 
and  that  is  not  used  as  money,  it  is  melted  into 
ornaments  or  hoarded. 

4753.  Then  there  is  some  consumption  in  the 
jBritish  Colonies  ? — A  very  considerable  consumption. 

4754.  I  believe  you  do  not  think  that  during  recent 
years  the  economising  expedients  have  been  much 
developed  ? — I  scarcely  think  there  has  been  any 
change  in  the  last  10  years  or  so.  I  think  they  have 
been  carried  about  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  carry  them 
in  countries  like  England  and  the  United  States. 

4755.  I  think  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  system 
of  cheques  as  one  economising  expedient  has  been  a 
good  deal  developed  in  Prance  of  recent  years  ? — Yes, 
m  France  because  that  was  a  backward  country  in  the 
use  of  commercial  credit.. 

4756.  And  in  Germany  has  it  been  increased  also  ? 
— I  do  not  know  enough  of  Germany  to  be  able 
to  say. 

4757.  In  this  country  has  it  not  to  some  extent 
been  increased  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  branch 
banks  now  to  be  found  in  small  places  where  pre- 
viously there  were  no  such  facilities  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  that  reduces  the  amount  of  specie  required 
for  trade  to  any  extent,  because  these  banks  all  must 
hold  reserves.  The  best  proof  of  the  necessary  re- 
quirement of  a  large  amount  of  specie  even  in  a 
country  where  every  economising  expedient  has  been 
deveIo])ed  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  because  as  I  observed  already  since  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  America  has  taken 
about  150,000,000/.  sterling  of  gold  and  silver  com- 
bined to  supply  its  circulation. 

4758.  But  do  you  know  how  that  money  is  utilised 
in  America  ? — I  presume  very  much  the  same  as  it  is 
in  England,  but  less  largely. 

4759.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  like  that 
in  circulation  or  in  reserves  of  banks  ? — Well,  a  large 
portion  always  must  lie  in  banks  in  reserve  as  security 
for  their  circnlation,  that  is  really  being  used.  That  is 
the  method  in  which  gold  is  largely  used  nowadays. 

4760.  But  where  do  you  get  the  figure  from, 
because  I  think  it  is  considerably  higher  than  what 
we  have  had  from  any  other  source  ? — Well,  I  think 
Mr.  Goschen  amongst  others  stated  it,  and  I  have  seen 
it  repeatedly  assumed  as  true.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  fact,  that  the  United  btates  have  taken  about 
100,000,000/.  of  gold  since  it  resumed  specie  payments, 
and  the  coinage  of  silver,  I  am  speaking  roughly, 
from  memory,  has  been  I  think  nearly  50,000,000/. 
sterling;  that  is  150,000,000/. 

4761.  {Mr.  Birch.)  You  stated  just  now  that  on 
account  of  these  numerous  banks  much  greater  re- 
serves had  to  be  kept  than  formerly  ? — I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  wherever  there  is  an  extension  of  the 
banking  system  there  would  tend  to  be  larger 
reserves. 


4762.  But  then  I  think  you  also  stated  that  you         jft.,  5. 
consider  that  there  is  20,000,000/.  less  gold  in  the    SmtJi,M.P. 

country  than  there  was  a  short  time  ago  ?7— Well,  I  

have  seen  an  estimate  that  there  are  20,000,000  fewer    18  May  1887. 

sovereigns  in  England.   I  have  seen  several  estimates  to       ' 

that  extent  as  compared  with  what  we  had  10  or  16 

years  ago,  but  I  think  that  was  taken  partly  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people  as  well  as  out  of  the  reserves 
of  the  banks.  The  general  belief  is  that  there  are 
fewer  sovereigns  in  circulation.  ■^^. 

4763.  ( The  Chairman.)  There  do  exist  large  accu- 
mulations of  bullion  do  there  not  in  some  of  the 
national  banks  ? — Certainly. 

4764.  And  interest  has  ruled  very  low  of  late 
years  ? — ^Yes. 

4765.  How  do  you  account  for  that?-«-I  would 
account  for  that  by  the  great  depression  of  trade. 
There  is  no  surer  index  of  the  depressiDu  of  trade 
than  a  very  low  rate  of  interest.  I  suppose  during 
the  last  12  years  we  have  had  the  lowest  rate  of  in- 
terest that  has  ever  been  known  in  England,  taking 
the  average. 

4766.  lam  not  quite  sure  what  you  mean  by  a  great 
depression  of  trade,  because  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  the  trade  that  we  have  been  doing,  though  not  a 
valuable  one,  had  been  a  bigger  one  ? — ^The  trade  that 
we  have  been  doing  has  been  exceedingly  unprofitable. 
During  the  last  12  years  nearly  every  branch  of  it  has 
been  exceedingly  unprofitable. 

4767.  Yes,  but  it  has  been  very  large  in  amount,  in 
quantity  ? — The  money  value  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
The  quantity  of  commodities  produdfed  annually  in- 
creases with  the  increase  of  the  populaticm  and 
machinery.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  That  does  not 
indicate  a  prosperous  trade. 

4768.  But  when  you  speak  of  the  value  having 
been  very  much  reduced  as  regards  a  great  many 
branches  of  trade,  that  might  be  perfectly  true,  and 
yet  the  profit  may  be  the  same  as  before,  may  it  not  ? 
— I  think  the  general  profit  made  by  the  commercial 
community  during  the  last  12  yeurs  has  been  very 
greatly  less  than  it  was  in  previous  periods. 

4769.  That  hardly  answers  the  question  I  was 
putting  to  you,  that  the  fact  that  there  is  a  reduction 
in  the  value  of  the  manufactured  articles  is  not  a  test 
of  the  profit  that  is  made  on  the  manufacture,  in  as 
much  as  if  you  get  your  raw  material  20  per  cent, 
cheaper  you  can  afibrd  to  manufacture  20  per  cent, 
cheaper  and  make  the  same  profit? — That  is  quite 
true.  But  the  value  of  the  exports  from  this  country 
were  255,000,000/.  in  the  year  1873  while  last  year 
they  were  only  212,000,000/. 

4770.  {Mr.  Chamberlain.)  There  has  no  doubt 
been  a  fall  in  the  money  value  of  the  exports  from  the 
highest  period,  but  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  the 
returns  of  the  banks  and  the  turn  over  of  business 
has  been  as  great  or  greater  than  it  was  ? — Well,  I  am 
not  able  to  answer  tibat  question,  but  I  should  have 
thought  that  there  was  a  shrinkage  in  value  pretty 
much  all  aloug  the  line.  I  would  put  it  this  way, 
however,  that  prior  to  1873  there  was  a  very  rapid 
constant  increase,  and  that  rapid  constant  increase 
came  to  an  end  and  has  been  at  an  end  for  several 
years  past. 

4771.  {The  Chairman.)  But  a  large  part  of  the 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  exports  woidd  be  accounted 
for,  would  it  not,  by  the  fact  that  raw  material  had 
very  much  diminished  in  value  also  ? — ^No  doubt. 

4772.  By  depression  of  trade  you  mean  the  unpro- 
fitableness of  trade,  not  the  small  extent  of  trade  but 
its  unprofitableness  ?  —  Well,  the  unprofitableness 
munly,  but  when  trade  becomes  very  unprofitable  it 
afiects  the  quantity  as  weU,  because  works  are  shut 
up  or  worked  upon  short  time.  There  has  un- 
doubtedly been  a  great  deal  of  short  time  durii^  the 
last  10  years  in  most  of  the  large  trades  of  the 
country. 

4778.  That  to  some  extent  has  arisen,  has  it  not, 
from  an  increase  in  the  number  of  places  of  manufac- 
ture and  economy  by  means  of  machinery  ? — No  doubt 
in  part,  but  the  singular  fact  is,  as  I  observed  before, 
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that  in  countries  having  a  silver  currency  that  depres- 
sion has  not  heen  felt ;  it  is  only  in  countries  having 
a  gold  currency. 

4774.  But  prices  of  man  of  actured  goods  are  lower 
in  countries  having  a  silver  currency,  are  they  not  ? 
— A  little  lower,  about  10  or  15  per  cent. 

4775.  Because  I  thoiight  one  of  the  suggestions  was 
that  because  they  produced  and  sold  at  so  low  a  price, 
they  brought  down  prices  here  ? — ^They  were  able  to 
sell  at  a  low  gold  price,  but  got  back  a  good  silver 
price. 

4776.  Tou  mean  prices  as  measured  in  silver? — 
Quite.  They  got  back  satisfactory  prices  to  them- 
selves measured  in  silver,  silver  being  their  sole 
standard,  and  they  are  able  to  sell  at  a  very  low  gold 
price. 

4777.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Yes,  but  imported  articles,  the 
articles  that  they  imported  would  have  risen  in  value 
measured  in  sUver,  would  they  not  ? — Of  course  they 
buy  them  at  a  very  low  gold  price. 

4778.  (7%c  Chairman.)  Then,  in  your  view,  high 
rates  of  interest  with  active  trade  are  better  than  low 
rates  of  interest  and  a  languid  trade  ? — Most  certainly. 
■  4779.  Do  you  think  that  the  damage  done  by  the 
monetary  crises  in  1857  and  1866  was  small  compared 
with  the  damage  done  by  what  you  refer  to  as  the 
long  continued  depression  since  1873  ? — Certainly  the 
damage  done  by  those  crises  was  very  brief;  it  was 
just  a  temporary  paralysis,  but  in  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards the  countiy  was  at  full  work  again,  and  trade 
very  profitable. 

4780.  A  large  volume  of  trade,  though  with  a  small 
margin  of  profit,  may  be  a  very  advantageous  thing, 
may  it  not,  for  a  country  generally? — I  think  it 
is  best  for  the  country  generally  that  trade  should  be 
reasonably  profitable.  When  it  becomes  very  unprofit- 
able it  ultimately  tends  to  decay,  besides  causing  a 
great  loss  of  capital  to  the  country.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  classes  engaged  in  many  of  our  large  trades  are 
very  much  poorer  now  than  tbey  were  13  years  ago. 

4781.  You  think  the  evils  resulting  from  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  monetary  standard  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — those  affecting  ordinary  trade,  and  those 
arising  from  fixed  burdens  payable  in  money  ? — Yes. 
Of  course  I  attribute  most  importance  to  the  latter  of 
the  two. 

4782.  Take  first  the  first  of  those  two  causes. 
What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that  ? — Well,  with 
regard  to  ordinary  trade,  every  man  in  business  is 
familiar  with  the  effect  of  a  long  continued  fall  in 
prices.  It  produces  the  extinction  of  the  poorer  class 
of  traders — the  struggling,  rising  class  of  traders — 
the  small  men  with  little  capital,  who  cannot  stand 
heavy  losses.  That  was  the  state  of  English  trade 
during  much  of  the  period  covered  by  this  inquiry. 
Prices  were  constantly  declining — crumbling  away ; 
all  calculations  turned  out  illusory,  till  at  last  a  feeling 
of  something  hke  despair  crept  over  most  of  the 
trading  centres  of  England. 

4783.  That  is  the  result  of  falling  prices  whatever 
the  cause  of  the  fall  ? — Yes. 

4784.  That  result  of  course  would  cease  when 
prices  had  found  their  level,  though  it  wei-e  a  low 
level  ? — ^It  would  cease  to  operate  upon  a  new  class  of 
people.  The  old  class  of  people  have  been  largely 
swept  away. 

4785.  They  would  have  borne  their  loss,  but  it 
would  cease  to  operate  as  suon  as  prices  found  their 
level  ? — Yes ;  I  think  last  year  was  the  lowest  point 
of  the  whole  decline.  This  year  there  has  been  a  slight 
recovery  in  some  things. 

4786.  Now  the  working  industrial  classes  if  they 
had  been  employed  at  the  old  rate  of  wages  and 
steadily  employed  would  have  gained  by  Mie  low 
prices  ? — Yes ;  if  they  had  been  employed,  which  they 
have  not  been. 

4787.  In  your  opinion  they  have  suffered  from  a 
fall  of  wages,  I  do  not  mean  relatively  suffered,  but 
they  have  had  to  submit  to  a  fall  of  wages  ? — Yes. 

4788.  Do  you  think  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  benefited  by  the  low  prices  ? — I  think  the  fall  of 


wages  ha8*not  been  so  great  as  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  commodities.  That  is  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge, but  there  has  been  a  great  loss  of  time,  a  great 
loss  of  labour  power,  because  in  most  trades  work  has 
been  very  slack  and  the  poorer  and  weaker  class  of 
labourers  have  been  turned  off  altogether  as  a  rule. 

4789.  There  has  not  been  any  very  great  increase 
of  pauperism,  has  there  ? — The  reason  of  that  is  that 
the  system  of  out-door  relief  has  been  curtailed  very 
greatly  of  late  years.  The  tests  are  more  stringent, 
and  so  pauperism  is  kept  down  apparently,  but  the 
amount  of  charitable  means  given  for  the  relief  of 
distress  the  last  few  years  has  been  very  great.  I 
think  much  greater  than  it  was  before. 

4790.  (Mr.  Chamberlain.)  But  if  the  volume  of 
trade  is  as  large  as  ever,  is  not  the  labour  employed 
upon  it  as  great  as  ever  ?  Is  there  therefore  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  amount  of  labour  employed 
is  less  now  than  it  was  12  or  20  years  ago  ? — I  think 
the  labour  of  the  country  has  not  been  so  well  em- 
ployed over  the  last  12  years  as  it  was  the  previous 
12  years. 

4791.  That  may  mean  that  the  increase  of  the  trade 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  population, 
but  it  does  not  mean  an  actual  reduction,  does  it,  it 
would  only  be  a  comparative  reduction  ? — Yes,  the 
volume  of  trade  seems  to  me  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
term.  If  you  try  to  define  it  more  exactly,  I  think 
you  would  perhaps  come  to  somewhat  different  con- 
clusions. The  volume  of  trade  measured  by  its  money 
value  has  decreased,  I  think. 

4792.  Yes,  I  am  only  speaking  not  of  the  money 
value  but  of  the  quantity  ? — The  quantity  produced 
has  increased  in  many  trades  owing  to  the  improve- 
ment of  machinery  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  machi- 
nery will  tuni  out  25  per  cent,  more  in  many  trades 
than  it  would  have  done  12  years  ago,  but  it  does  not 
employ  more  labour,  meanwhile  the  population  has 
increased  and  the  number  of  the  unemployed  labouring 
class  has  increased.  Let  us  take  an  illustration.  Sup- 
posing you  are  the  owner  of  a  factory  that  employs 
1,000  men  and  you  turn  out  now  25  per  cent,  more 
than  you  did  10  years  ago  with  the  same  1,000  men, 
there  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade, 
but  your  1,000  men  have  growing  families  and  you 
ought  to  be  employing  1,500  men  in  order  to  take 
up  the  increased  population,  but  you  cannot  do  it. 

4793.  {The  Chairman.)  But  if  you  have  a  con^ 
tinutd  increase  of  production  by  the  improvement 
of  machinery  and  other  means,  must  not  the  effect 
of  that  be  necessarily  to  reduce  prices  and  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  labour  employed  ? — Yes,  as  I  observed 
before,  I  think  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  machine- 
made  goods  of  all  kinds  to  lower  prices,  because  new 
inventions  enable  them  to  be  made  cheaper.  But 
there  is  another  set  of  causes  which  tends  to  raise 
prices  in  all  old  commtmities  which  goes  a  long  way 
to  counterbalance  that.  In  all  old  communities  the 
tendency  is  to  a  rise  in  price  in  most  things  in  which 
labour  enters  very  largely,  such  as  building  opera- 
tions ;  food  also.  Many  kinds  of  food  usually  grow 
dearer,  so  that,  I  think,  if  you  take  commodities  as  a 
whole  and  values  as  a  whole,  one  can  hardly  say  off 
hand  that  the  natural  tendency  is  for  them  to  get 
cheaper  from  year  to  year.    I  doubt  it. 

4794.  But  in  building  operations,  may  you  not 
overbuild  ?  I  should  have  thought  that  that  was  a 
case  in  which  it  was  very  easy  to  out-run  the  needs 
of  the  population  ? — Of  course  you  can  overdo  any- 
thing ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that,  taking  long  periods  of 
time,  the  tendency  of  prices  should  not  be  lower  in 
the  country  in  one  period  as  compared  with  another. 

4795.  You  think  that  the  persons  employed  in 
industrial  occupations  suffer  in  the  end,  but  are  longer 
before  they  feel  the  suffering  than  those  who  are 
employing  them  ? — Certainly  ;  that  is  always  the  case, 
because  when  trade  becomes  bad  employers  go  on 
hoping  for  some  years,  spending  capital,  improving 
their  works,  trying  to  cheapen  their  processes,  always 
hoping  a  turn  of  the  tide  will  come,  and  during  that 
period  the  workmen  do  not  suffer,  especially  in  trades 
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where  they  have  strong  combinations.  At  last  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  employers  can  stand  it  no 
longer.  Their  capital  is  exhausted,  works  come  to 
a  stand-still,  attempts  are  made  to  force  down  wages 
which  are  met  by  strikes  ;  then  comes  the  time  when 
the  operatives  suffer. 

4796.  Your  next  point  has  relation  to  the  burden 
of  fixed  contracts  payable  in  gold ;  what  have  you  to 
say  with  regard  to  that  ? — That  has  long  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  most  weighty  consideration  as  bearing 
upon  this  question  which  is  before  this  Commission. 
In  an  old  country  like  England  the  amount  of  perma- 
nent engagements  of  all  kinds  is  something  (tnormous. 
I  daresay  this  Commission  may  possibly  have  read  an 
estimate  which  I  have  offered,  which  of  course  is  a 
very  rough  estimate,  for  there  are  no  figures  available, 
but  I  have  submitted  it  to  several  statists  and  actuaries 
and  others  with  a  view  of  getting  further  information, 
and  no  one  has  been  able  at  least  to  point  out  any 
defects  in  it,  and  some  Lave  pointed  out  that  probably 
some  of  the  figures  are  much  larger  than  I  have  put 
them.    We  have  first  a  National  Debt  of  750,000,000/., 
with    interest     and     sinking     fund    amounting     to 
28,000,000/.  per  annum.     I  suppose  we  must  call  it 
26,000,000/.  now  since  the  last  budget.     Then   we 
have  railway  bonds  and  preference  shares  amounting 
to  500,000,000/.,  with  mterest  averaging,  say  4  per 
cent.,  or  20,000,000/.  a  year.     Local  and  municipal 
debts  are  estimated  at  about    160,000,000/.,  say  at 
4  per  cent.,  6,400,000/.  per  annum.     Then  we  have 
the  vast  amount  of  mortgages  on  land.     I  have  tried 
to  get  information  on  tixeX  subject  from  the   best 
authorities,  and  find  it  is  impossible,  but  I  think  that 
500,000,000/.  is  a  very  moderate  estimate ;  indeed,  I 
-would  not  bo  at  all  surprised  if  they  amount  to  much 
more.     Let  us  take  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  and  that 
will  be  a  fixed  burden  of  20,000,000/.  a  year.     Then 
we  have  the  mortgages  upon  all  kinds  of  property 
other  than  land,  such  as  house   property,  factories, 
ships,  and  on  industrial  plant  of  all  sorts.     I  have  put 
that  down  at  500,000,000/.,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  very  much  more  from  what  I  have  since 
learned ;  but  call  it  even  500,000,000/.  at  4  per  cent., 
that  is  20,000,000/.  a  year.     Then  we  have  further  to 
take  into  account  the  great  number  of  long  leases  in 
our  country.      We  have  a  great  portion  of  all  our 
towns  built  upon  building  leases  of  99  years,  with 
fixed  rates  of  payment.     I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  estimate  of  the  amount,  but  I  suspect  it  is  at  least 
30,000,000/.  a  year  that  is  drawn  from  these   long 
leases.     Then  there  are  the  royalties  on  mines,  which 
have  been  felt  as  a  heavy  tax  of  late  years  owing  to 
the  very  low  price  of  niinerab.    These  royalties  I 
have  put  at  8,000,000/.,  but  I  am  told  by  those  who 
are  investigating  the  subject  that  probably  the  amount 
is  nearer  12,000,000/.     In  addition  to  ell  these  there 
is  a  very  large  amount  of  fixed  annuities,  pensions, 
life    interests,    &c.,   chargeable    on   most  estates  or 
payable  by  the  Grovernment.     It  is  well-known  that 
many  of  these  estates  have  of  late  years  hardly  afforded 
any  surplus  to  the  nominal  owners  after  paying  interest 
on  moitgages,  annuities,  and  other  fixed  charges.     I 
roughly  assess  the  total  of  annuities,  pensions,  and 
other  fixed  charges,  not  included  in  the  other  items  I 
have  dealt  with,  at  18,000,000/.  a  year,  and  this  will 
~  make  the   total  fixed  charges   payable   out    of   the 
industry  of  the  country  about  150,000,000/.  a  year, 
but  I  think  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  amount  may 
turn  out  to  be  200,000,000/.  if  we  had  the  means  of 
making  an  exact  computation. 

4797.  Some  of  them  at  all  events  would  have  been 
borrowed  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  because  of  these 
depressed  times  when  the  interest  was  low,  would  they 
not  ?  When  you  can  borrow  at  3^  per  cent,  owing 
to  depressed  trade  and  the  appreciation  of  gold,  you 
may  be  as  well  off  as  if  you  had  borrowed  at  4  per 
cent.,  or  rather  had  to  pay  4  per  cent,  with  brisk 
trade,  and  gold  not  appreciated  ? — Well,  that  is  an 
objection  which  I  have  often  heard  made.  The  reply 
I  will  give  to  it  is  this.  Suppose  I  am  the  owner  of  a 
factory  for  which  I  paid  100,000/.  during  a  period 
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when  trade  is  prosperous.    I  put  a  burden  upo;B  it  of        jk,..  s 
50,000/.     I  have  50,000/.  of  capital  of  my  own.     After     Smth.  M-P. 

10  years  of  bad  business  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  sell  

the  factory.  I  get  50,000/.  for  it.  The  whole  of  that  "  M*y  »"'• 
goes  to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  and  I  am  ruined.  That  ———— 
is  the  process  through  which  thousands  of  persons 
have  gone  during  the  last  few  years ;  it  is  the  position 
in  which  thousands  stand  at  the  present  moment. 
The  mortgages,  which  were  originally  but  a  reasonable 
and  moderate  portion  of  their  properly,  now  eat  up  the 
whole  property. 

4798.  That  is  by  reason  of  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  the  property  ? — Exactly. 

4799.  That  no  doubt  arises  from  other  things  than 
the  appreciation  of  gold  ? — ^No  doubt  it  does. 

4800.  In  Lancashire,  for  instance,  are  there  not  a 
number  of  mills  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be 
worth  a  great  deal,  worth  only  a  very  little  now,  because 
they  are  not  suited  for  the  kind  of  machinery  necessary 
to  turn  out  the  goods  that  are  now  used  ? — Even  the 
newest  mills  are  very  largely  depreciated. 

4801.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
depreciation  due  to  the  cause  which  I  have  suggested  ? 
— Some  of  it  is  due  to  that,  but  I  think  a  large  part 
of  it  is  due  to  the  other  cause,  because  had  this  country 
had  a  silver  standard  this  depreciation  would  not  have 
taken  place,  and  those  difficulties  would  not  have 
occurred.  My  own  impression  is  that  if  at  the  present 
time  you  could  put  up  to  auction  the  whole  of  the 
industrial  plant  of  this  cnuutry  and  sell  it  off',  it  would 
not  do  much  more  than  pay  the  mortgages  and  fixed 
charges. 

4802.  But  now,  taking  railways  which  you  have 
given  us,  people  have  to  pay  a  large  amount  of  this 
annual  burden  of  debt,  but  they  can  get  money  now 
more  cheaply  than  ever  they  did,  can  they  not? — 
They  can  borrow  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 

4803.  And  they  have  of  late  been  paying  oflf  old 
obligations  and  contracting  their  new  ones  at  a  con- 
siderably lower  rate  of  interest  ? — No  doubt  they  can 
borrow  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  but  if  railway  rates 
are  reduced,  as  is  generally  thought  to  be  unavoidable 
and  quite  necessary,  they  will  still  be  left  -with  this 
enormous  burden  of  mortgages,  and  their  own  pro- 
perty will  be  greatly  reduced. 

4804.  Then  as  regards  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  the  people  who  would  suffer  would  be  the  tax- 
payers, who  would  be  obliged  to  find  the  amount  in 
gold  although  the  incomes  which  they  derived  irom 
business  and  otherwise  were  less  ? — Yes. 

4805.  Of  course,  so  &r  as  those  payments  were  made 
by  persons  with  incomes  payable  in  gold,  there  would 
be  no  suffering  at  all  ? — No,  the  class  that  benefits 
by  this  state  of  things  is  the  annuitant  class,  all  who 
have  fixed  incomes  payable  in  gold.  They  benefit 
undoubtedly  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

4806.  Of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  work  the 
matter  out,  but  the  people  who  have  been  paid  interest 
or  dividends  by  all  these  railway  companies,  and  in 
respect  of  so  much  of  the  national  debt,  from  which 
a  certain  deduction  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the 
taxes  of  the  country,  would  feel  no  additional  burden  ? 
— I  suppose  not. 

4807.  The  burden  would  result  in  the  case  ol 
people  trading,  I  suppose,  or  engaged  in  agriculture  ? 
— I  should  say  the  classes  that  suffer  most  from  the 
present  state  of  things  are  all  the  active  industrial 
classes  of  the  country,  the  farming  class,  the  owners 
of  factories,  mines,  workshops  of  every  sort  and  kind, 
ships,  and  so  forth.  These  people  all  trade  upon 
borrowed  capital  more  or  less,  and,  owing  to  the 
shrinkage  of  their  property,  the  borrowed  capital 
comes  to  represent  a  far  larger  per-centage  of  their 
property  than  it  once  did.  In  the  case  of  very  many 
they  have  been  sold  off",  and  the  mortgagee  has  appro- 
priated the  property,  and  oftentimes  it  has  not  been 
enough  to  pay  off  the  value  of  the  mortgage  upon  it. 

4808.  The  depreciation  of  agricultural  land  arises 
from  low  prices,  does  it  not  ?-- Of  course  the  fall  of 
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prices  in  the  produce  has  forced  down  the  price  of  the 
land. 

4809.  Therefore  the  cause  of  the  low  value  of  land 
must  be  sought  in  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  prices  ? — 
Yes. 

4810.  Do  you  think  that  the  fall  of  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  is  due  entirely  to  the  appreciation  of 
gold,  or  largely  ? — I  would  divide  it  between  the 
appreciation  of  gold  and  the'  opening  up  of  new 
markets,  and  the  cheapening  of  tran^ort  and  facilities 
of  various  kinds.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  fall  in  wheat  is  owing  to  the 
imports  from  India,  which  the  low  price  of  silver 
relatively  to  gold  enables  the  people  of  India  to  make 
to  this  country.  Just  as  the  rupee  falls,  so  the  Indian 
producer  can  lay  down  his  wheat  che^er  and  cheaper 
here.  When  the  rupee  is  at  \s.  &d.,  the  Indian  pro- 
ducer can  lay  down  his  wheat  here  at  30«.  a  quarter, 
but  when  the  rupee  is  at  2s.  the  Indian  producer  can  lay 
down  his  wheat  here  at  not  less  than  40«.  a  quarter ; 
and,  of  course,  when  he  sells  lower  than  others  he 
forces  down  the  price  of  all  the  other  wheat  to  the 
same  rate.  It  is  the  lowest  seller  that  dictates  the 
price  to  other  sellers. 

4811.  That  must  depend,  must  it  not,  on  the 
extent  of  his  supply  as  compared  with  the  supply 
elsewhere  ?  He  cannot,  by  selling  a  limited 
quantity  at  a  low  price,  force  everybody  to  sell  at  a 
loss  ? — No,  but  as  long  as  the  supply  keeps  up  to  the 
same  level,  and  he  chooses  to  take  that  price,  he  forces 
down  all  the  other  supplies  to  the  same  price. 

4812.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  Indian 
wheat  imported  into  this  country  bears  to  the  total 
quantity  of  wheat  imported? — I  think  India  now 
sends  about  4,000,000  of  quarters  of  wheat;  we 
receive  altogether,  I  think,  about  15,000,000  of  quar- 
ters of  wheat  into  this  counti^. 

4813.  That  would  be  something  over  25  per  cent.  ? 
— Yei,  I  think  India  sends  about  4,000,000  quarters 
of  wheat ;  perhaps  not  all  to  England,  but  I  think  she 
exports  now  about  4,000,000  of  quarters. 

4814.  Of  coarse  you  must  look  at  the  relation  which 
what  India  sends  bears  to  what  is  produced  here,  plus 
what  we  import  from  elsewhere  ? — Well,  the  effect  of 
these  very  cheap  supplies  is  gradually  to  lessen  the  area 
sown  in  this  country.  Every  year  the  area  gets  less 
and  less,  and  we  are  also  getting  somewhat  less  from 
America  than  we  did,  but  a  very  small  surplus  of 
supply  is  quite  sufficient  to  force  down  the  market. 

4815.  We  may  take  it  that  in  your  view  a  large  fall 
in  value  at  all  events  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
demonetisation  of  silver  in  Europe? — ^Yes,  concur- 
rently with  the  falling  ofE  in  the  supplies  of  gold. 

4816.  In  addition  to  the  evils  that  you  have  already 
mentioned,  in  your  view  the  result  of  an  appreciated 
standard  is  that  the  creditors  benefit  at  the  expense 
of  the  debtors  ? — Quite  so.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  evils. 

4817.  That,  of  course,  must  depend  on  the  time  at 
which  the  parties  respectively  lent  and  borrowed  ? — 
Yes,  but  in  the  main  debts  are  permanent :  that  is  to 
say,  the  trader  who  mortgaged  his  property  in  1873 
for  50,000/.  cannot  afford  to  do  without  the  mortgage 
at  any  future  time ;  he  is  obliged  to  keep  the  mortgage 
on,  to  keep  renewing  it.  Take  the  case  of  land- 
owners. They  cannot  afford  to  reduce  the  amount  in 
mortgage  in  depressed  times,  they  rather  increase  it. 
I  think  the  total  amount  tends  to  increase  from  year 
to  year.  At  the  present  moment  it  perhaps  represents, 
we  shall  say,  probably  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  property 
of  the  country.  Probably  10  years  ago  it  did  not  repre- 
sent more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  property  of  the 
country. 

4818.  In  your  view,  as  the  debtors  are  the  most 
numerous  class  and  the  creditors  are  the  rich  and 
leisured  class,  that  increases  the  evil  ? — I  think  so ;  I 
think  the  working  of  our  whol^  system  tends  to  make 
the  richest  class  in  our  community  still  richer  at  the 
expense  of  a  far  larger  number  of  comparatively  poor 
people. 

4819.  Do  you  include  in  that  far  larger  number  of 


comparatively  poor  people  those  who  borrow  50,000/. 
upon  a  manufactory  ? — Well,  I  should  say  that,  as  a 
rule  all  the  industrial  class,  large  or  small,  are  large 
borrowers  of  capital.  The  banking  deposits  of  this 
country,  which  amount  to  500,000,000/.,  are  nearly 
all  lent  out  to  the  trading  class.  The  trading  class 
absorb  the  bulk  of  the  floating  capital  of  the  country, 
and  use  it  in  their  business,  in  addition  to  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  of  their  own.  •  Well,  the  very  heavy 
fall  in  the  price  of  all  property  has,  so  to  speak,  largely 
bankrupted  that  class.  It  has  swept  away  their  own 
margin  of  capital,  and  their  property  now  is  little 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  heavy  claims  upon  it. 

4820.  Still  the  person  who  lends  that  money,  the 
creditor  takes  a  low  rate  of  interest  for  it ;  the  person 
who  borrows  it,  if  trade  is  profitable,  makes  large 
profits,  which  the  creditor  in  no  respect  gets  the 
benefit  of  ? — Quite  so. 

4821.  Therefore  it  is  natural,  is  it  not,  that  the 
risk  should  rather  fall  upon  the  debtor  than  the 
creditor  ? — Well,  I  think  not.  During  a  period  <rf 
ordinarily  prosperous  trade  it  is  a  very  healthy  opera- 
tion this,  by  which  the  capital  of  the  leisured  class  is 
used  by  the  actively  employed  class.  The  leisured 
class  is  content  to  take  four  per  cent,  for  it,  we  shall 
say,  and  thfe  employed  class  used  to  make,  perhaps,  an 
average  of  eight  per  cent,  interest.  It  suited  them  to 
borrow,  and  to  give  their  brains  and  energy  to  the 
management  of  business;  but  for  the  last  10  years, 
the  employing  class  has,  perhaps,  not  in  the  averse, 
earned  so  much  as  four  per  cent. ;  I  much  doubt  if 
they  have  earned  that,  and  there  has  been  such  a 
shrinkage  in  the  capital  value  of  their  property,  that 
now,  in  many  cases,  it  would  only  be  sufficient  to  pay 
off  those  mortgages,  and  leave  them  nothing  at  aU. 
They  have  had  all  the  labour,  all  the  toil,  and  all  the 
anxiety  of  conducting  business  for  many  years,  and 
find  themselves  getting  poorer  and  poorer  all  the  time, 
whereas  their  creditors,  who  have  had  no  trouble  at 
all,  are  entitled  to  their  full  tale  of  bricks. 

4822.  Because  they  would  have  got  none  of  the 
benefit  if  things  were  profitable.  The  whole  benefit 
and  profit  would  have  gone  to  the  debtor? — The 
debtor  would  have  been  entitled  to  that. 

4823.  Yes,  but  one  does  not  quite  seie  Why  you 
suggest  that  it  is  reasonable  that  some  of  the  loss  should 
fall  upon  the  creditor,  if  things  are  not  profitable  ? — 
I  would  rather  put  it  this  way.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  reasonableness  as  what  is  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  Now,  seeing  that  the  active  indus- 
trial class  is  a  far  larger  class  than  the  capitalist  class ; 
seeing  also  that  they  are  the  mainspring  of  the  pros- 
perity of  a  country,  I  think  what  works  for  their 
good  is  of  more  importance  to  the  country  than  what 
works  for  the  good  of  a  comparatively  small  class  of 
capitalists,  some  of  whom  are  enormously  wealthy. 
And  the  hardship  I  feel  arises  from  this,  that  the 
burden  of  debt  has  been  artificially  increased  by 
changes  in  law.  If  these  changes  in  law,  which  de- 
monetised silver  so  widely,  had  not  taken  place,  this 
burden  of  debt  would  not  have  been  increased  nearly 
so  much ;  prices  would  have  been  higher ;  trade  would 
have  been  more  profitable. 

4824.  You  attribute  to  this  depression  of  prices, 
I  believe,  the  protective  tariflfe  which  have  been 
imposed  or  increased  in  different  continental  coun- 
tries?— I  think  it  has  largely  tended  to  increase 
protective  tariffs  all  over  Europe.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  few  weeks  that  both  France  and  Italy,  and  I 
think  Germany  also,  have  increased  their  duties 
upon  food  owing  to  the  outcry  of  the  agricultural 
class. 

4825.  Coming  now  to  the  remedy,  what  do  yon 
think  is  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  to  which  you 
have  called  attention  ? — The  only  practicable  remedy 
that  I  can  see  is  a  restoration  of  silver  to  its  fiill  use 
as  money  by  a  group  of  nations. 

4826.  And  coining  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  to  gold? 
— ^A  fixed  ratio  to  gold,  yes.  I  would  restore  the 
system  which  existed  before  1873  in  France  and  the 
Latin  union,  only  I  would  make  it  a  condition  now 
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tiiBt  the  union  should  be  a  much  larger  and  wider 
one. 

4827.  What  area  do  jou  think  would  be  sufficient 
to  bring  about  the  results  that  you  desire  ? — I  think 
if  we  could  induce  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Grennany,  to  enter  the  union,  it  would 
virtually  fix  the  ratio  for  ^he  whole  world,  and  very 
soon  would  be  adopted  by  nearly  every  country  in  the 
world. 

4828.  (Mr,  Courtney.)  Would  Great  Britain  include 
India  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  better  to  keep  India  a 
single  silver  standard  country  ;  that  is  rather  my  im- 
pression. 

4829.  (The  Chairman.)  Why  would  you  exclude 
India  if  bi-metallism  is  the.  proper  basis  ? — It  is  a  very 
difficult  question,  but  I  think  on  the  whole  it  would 
be  fonnd  desirable  to  keep  India  a  silver  standard 
country.  One  reason  is  this,  that  the  European  powers 
might  be  afraid  of  a  deluge  of  silver  coming  into 
£uTope  in  exchange  for  their  gold.  I  think  that  is  an 
imaginary  fear,  but  it  would  probably  opeibte  as  a 
very  real  drawback. 

4S30.  (Mr.  Houldsworth.)  Would  you  consider  that 
if  the  countries  that  you  named  adopted  the  bi-metallic 
system  and  India  was  excluded,  that  still  the  bi-metallic 
law  would  operate  in  India  ?— Oh,  entirely,  quite  the 
same  as  if  she  was  included. 

4831.  (The  Chairman.)  That  is  to  say  that  the 
e&ect  of  introducing .  bi-metallism  into  these  other 
oonntries  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  silver  ? — ^Yes, 
up  to  the  ratio  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  fix  silver. 
Whatever  price  was  adopted  the  price  of  silver  in  India 
next  day  would  rise  to  that  point. 

4832.  What  is  the  ratio  that  you  think  should  be 
adopted  ? — That  is  a  point  npon  which  we  ought  to 
be  allowed  liberty  of  opinion,  because  it  depends  on 
expediency.  I  think  it  is  of  such  importance  to  the 
•world  to  gain  a  bi-metallic  system  that  I  should  be 
prepared  to  sink  any  special  views  of  my  own  in 
deference  to  whatever  might  be  adopted  by  the  nations 
interested  in  the  matter,  but  if  yon  ask  me  what  I  think 
would  be  fikirest  and  justest  to  all  concerned,  I  certainly 
should  say  the  old  ratio,  because  upon  the  old  ratio 
the  great  national  debts  of  the  world  were  contracted 
amounting  to  about  5,000,000,000/.  sterling,  and  I  think 
it  is  more  just  to  all  concerned  that  those  debts  should 
be  restored  to  the  basis  upon  which  they  were  con- 
tracted instead  of  being  made  payable  in  the  artificially 
enhanced  standard. 

4833.  You  mean  the  basis  on  which  they  were  con- 
tracted, in  this  sense,  that  at  that  time  silver  bore  a  par- 
ticular relation  to  gold  by  law  in  certain  countries  and 
by  market  value  in  other  countries  ? — That  is  all.  Even 
in  England,  where  we  had  a  single  gold  standard,  we 
felt  the  eflFect  of  the  French  law  quite  as  much  as  if 
we  had  it  ourselves.  That  is  to  say,  the  value  of  the 
gold  in  England  was  as  much  affected  by  the  French 
kw  of  15^  to  1  as  if  we  had  had  the  law  of  15^  to  1 
in  England. 

48M.  Would  the  effect  of  that  be  to  raise  prices  ? — 
I  think  in  all  gold  countries  it  would  raise  prices 
somewhat ;  in  silver  countries  it  would  reduce  them 
and  produce  an  equilibrium  between  the  two. 

4835.  Would  it  be  likely  to  raise  all  prices  ? — In 
gold  countries  not  very  much.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  gradual  process,  but  it  would  partly  undo  the 
great  mischief  which  has  been  caused  by  the  excessive 
&I1  of  prices. 

4836.  You  think  that  there  would  be  no  injustice 
in  taking  this  course,  because  it  would  be  only  re- 
placing the  state  of  things  which  existed  prior  to 
1873  ? — There  would  be  a  small  injustice  done  to 
people  who  have  pending  contracts  with  silver-using 
countries  for  the  purchase  of  produce,  but  that  would 
rectify  itself  in  a  few  months,  because  these  contracts 
all  run  off  in  a  few  months,  and  a  change  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  made  without  previous  notice.  I  think 
the  injustice,  comparatively  speaking,  is  trifling  com- 
pared with  the  great  injustice  which  has  been  already 
done  to  far  larger  interests  by  the  demonetisation  of 
silver.    Of  course,  when  an  evil  has  once  been  done, 


it  always  causes  some  disturbance  to  get  back  to  the 
former  state  of  affairs.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  but  I 
think  the  disturbance  is  but  trifling  compared  with  the 
enormous  evils  that  have  been  done  by  the  previous 
change. 

4837.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion or  two  upon  the  effisct  of  the  supply  of  wheat 
from  India.  Suppose  that  the  rate  of  exchange  was 
such  that  India  could  supply  any  quantity  of  wheat  at 
30s.  a  quarter,  would  it  not  be  necessary  for  the  price 
of  wheat  grown  in  this  country,  or  grown  in  America 
and  sent  to  this  country,  to  be  reduced  at  least  to  SOs. 
a  quarter? — It  would  force  the  price  of  all  other  wheat 
down  to  that  point. 

4838.  Because  otherwise  it  could  not  be  sold; 
Indian  wheat  would  take  its  place  ? — Quite  so. 

4839.  And  the  American  and  English  wheat  having 
been  sown,  India  might  have  to  send  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  wheat  to  produce  this  effect  upon 
prices? — She  would  require  to  send  a  surplus  of 
supply ;  it  need  not  be  a  large  amount. 

4840.  But  if  India  had  a  surplus  sufficient  to  supply 
any  quantity,  then  the  prices  of  English  and  American 
wheat  could  not  rise  above  30*.  ? — Of  course  not. 

4841.  (Mr.  Birch.)  You  stated  that  there  has  been 
a  material  appreciation  of  the  gold  standard  of  late 
years,  which  the  best  authorities  put  at  no  less  than 
20  per  cent.,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  heavy  general 
fall  of  prices,  though  other  causes  have  contributed  to 
it.  I  suppose  you  would  allow  that  some  of  the 
authorities  deny  the  appreciation  of  gold,  though  they 
acknowledge  a  genenu  fall  in  prices,  which  they 
attribute  to  various  circumstances,  affecting  an  over 
supply  of  commodities  rather  than  a  short  supply  of 
the  article  for  which  the  commodities  are  inter- 
changed ? — 1  suppose  there  may  be  such  authorities ; 
though  I  have  met  with  very  few,  I  have  read  a  great 
many  opinicms  on  the  subject,  and  I  think  it  is  very 
generally  admitted  now  by  all  thinking  men  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  appreciation  of  gold. 
I  believe  every  economist  in  France  and  Germany 
admits  it,  so  far  as  I  know. 

4842.  Yon  talk  of  the  demonetisation  of  silver. 
Silver  has  not  become  demonetised.  They  have  sus- 
pended the  coinage  in  the  Latin  Union,  but  the 
45,000,000/.  in  the  Bank  of  France,  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  silver  in  circulation,  is  just  as  much  money 
as  ever  it  was,  and  it  is  the  same  in  Grermany  ? — Strictly 
speaking,  what  we  mean  is  the  stoppage  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  There  has  been  a  very  considerable 
demonetisation,  for  Germany  has  sold  off  a  large 
quantity  of  her  silver.  So  has  Holland  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries;  but  speaking  particularly, 
when  we  speak  about  the  demonetisation  of  silver  we 
mean  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

4843.  Then  the  gold  discoveries  in  1848  and  1850, 
of  course,  affected  prices,  but  do  you  not  think  that 
the  great  stimulus  that  then  was  given  to  railways 
and  the  manufacture  of  steamers  and  other  things 
went  a  long  way  to  help  to  raise  prices? — Well,  I 
think  that  is  just  one  of  the  results  of  a  large  su{^ly 
of  money.  You  communicate  an  impulse  to  one 
branch  of  trade  that  communicates  an  impulse  to 
another  branch  of  trade,  and  it  gradually  spreads 
through  every  branch  of  trade. 

4844.  But  then  the  result  would  be  that  with  new 
facilities  for  moving  produce,  prices  would  naturally 
fall  on  account  of  increased  production,  would  they 
not,  and  the  labourers  employed  in  making  the  rail- 
ways would  Jose  employment  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
one  could  give  a  very  sure  answer  to  such  a  question 
as  that.  Prices  kept  rising  from  1848  or  1849  up  to 
1873.  It  was  a  long  period.  The  railway  system 
of  this  country  was  almost  completed  before  1873 ;  it 
did  not  cause  prices  to  faU. 

4845.  (The  Chairman.)  You  said  that  prices  rose 
till  1873,  but,  taking  the  Economist  index  numbers,  I 
find  that  in  1871  they  were  lower  than  in  1868;  in 
1869  they  were  lower  than  in  1868 ;  and  in  1870  they 
were  exactly  what  they  were  in  1868  ? — I  am  quite 
aware  of  that. 
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4846.  Then  what  do  70U  mean  by  speaking  of 
prices  constantly  rising  ? — There  never  was  and  never 
will  be  such  a  thing  as  a  continuons  rise  of  prices 
year  by  year.  One  has  always  to  speak  of  averages 
or  groups  of  years.  What  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
prices  rose  40  per  cent,  from  1849  up  to  1873  is  just 
this,  that  there  was  a  series  of  upward  ascents  in 
prices,  varied  by  short  descents,  but  still  the  ascent 
continued  pretty  constant  up  to  1873,  and  by  that 
time  the  general  level  was  about  40  per  cent,  higher 
than  it  was  in  IS49. 

4847.  {Mr.  Birch.)  You  stated  that  the  annual 
supply  since  1873  has  been  insufBcient  for  the  purpose 
of  currency? — It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  what  supply 
of  money  is  sufiBcient  and  what  is  insufficient  for 
currency,  because  whatever  the  supply  is,  prices  adapt 
themselves  to  the  supply,  and  there  appears  to  be 
sufficient  for  these  prices.  The  two  things  mutually 
adapt  themselves  to  one  another. 

4848.  Yes,  but  you  see  when  Italy  thought  she 
would  introduce  a  gold  currency,  she  wanted  about 
18,000,000/.  of  gold,  and  she  obtained  them  without 
any  difficulty  at  all  ? — Quite  so. 

4849.  In  the  same  way  the  other  day  about 
0,000,000/.  were  required,  I  think,  by  America,  and 
she  obtained  them  from  the  Bank  of  France,  paying 
5  per  mille  premium  ? — Quite  so. 

4850.  Therefore  it  would  not  appear  that  there  is 
this  'great  scarcity  ? — I  have  never  said  that  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  currency  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

4851.  Then  you  state  that  it  is  true  that  as  nations 
advance  in  civilization  they  dispense  more  and  more 
with  coin,  and  use  cheques  and  other  economising 
expedients,  bnt  in  this  country  and  America  it  is 
doubtful  if  these  expedients  have  developed  much  of 
late  years.  Is  there  not  ample  proof  that,  at  all  events 
in  this  country,  there  has  been  an  immense  development 
in  economismg  expedients  ? — There  was  a  great 
development.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  made  much 
more  progress  the  last  10  or  15  years.  I  see  the 
returns  of  the  Clearing  House  have  been  nearly 
stationary  the  last  10  years. 

4852.  Then  as  to  nations  using  inconvertible  paper 
currencies  going  on  to  a  specie  basis,  can  you  explain 
how  you  think  they  would  be  able  to  carry  it  out  ? — 
The  way  Italy  carried  it  out;  the  way  the  United 
Statea  carried  it  out ;  the  way  Austria  hopes  to  carry 
it  out.  They  gradually  acquire  the  means  of  doing 
so,  if  they  steadily  set  it  before  them.  I  admit  that 
it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  a  poor  country  to  do. 
Italy  was  a  veiy  poor  country  a  few  years  ago,  but 
she  managed,  nevertheless,  to  make  a  convertible 
currency. 

4853.  Only  by  making  a  loan  in  this  country  which 
enabled  her  to  do  it  ? — I  have  no  doubt  there  would 
be  a  continual  succession  of  countries,  one  after  the 
other,  that  will  seek  to  establiith  themselves  upon  a 
specie  basis.  That  yon  may  take  for  granted,  it  is 
the  natural  prepress  of  civilisation. 

4854.  You  have  stated  that  if  the  currency  of 
the  world  was  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it  is 
now,  during  the  next  20  years  there  would  be  no 
scarcity  of  bullion  at  the  central  reserves,  and  the  rate 
of  interest  would  rule  very  low ;  that  we  shonld  see  an 
incessant  fall  of  prices,  intense  depression  of  trade,  a 
total  absence  of  all  enterprise,  and  a  less  demand  for 
capital  than  usual.  That  to  me  is  such  an  extraor- 
dinary statement  that  I  should  like  to  ask  you  how 
you  think  that  could  possibly  be  arrived  at  ?  —  I 
think  the  history  of  the  past  proves  that  that  is 
accurate.  You  will  find — it  is  a  curious  fact,  bnt  it  is 
the  reverse  of  what  one  would  think  at  first  sight — 
that  when  you  have  a  very  large  production  of  the 
precious  metals  you  have  generally  high  rates  of 
interest.  We  never  had  higher  rates  of  interest  in 
this  country  on  the  average,  I  suppose,  than  from  1850 
to  1873.  They  were  much  higher,  I  believe,  than  any 
preceding  period,  say  from  1820  to  1830,  from  1830  to 
1840,  and  from  1840  to  1850,  and  they  wer^also  much 
higher  than  from  1873  on  to  the  present  time.  Now, 
you  would  have  said,  at  tirst  sight,  that,  having  such  a 


very  large  supply  of  both  gold  and  silver,  especially 
gold,  coming  into  use  as  money,  we  ought  to  have  had 
low  rates  of  interest ;  but  the  &ct  is  exactly  the 
opposite,  and  this  is  the  reason  of  it.  It  caused  a 
steady  rise  of  prices,  and  every  business  man  knows 
that  that  quickens  industry  in  the  most  marvellous 
way,  every  one  seems  to.  be  making  money,  every 
manufacturer  tries  to  increase  his  production,  it  sets 
agoing    the   whole    industrial    machinery   with    the 

freatest  energy,  because  every  man  is  filled  with 
ope  and  expectation  ;  new  enterprises  turn  out  well, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  demand  for  capital  on  loan 
increases  in  even  a  greater  proportion  than  the  supply 
of  money  that  comes  into  currency,  and  therefore  the 
rates  of  interest  become  higher. 

4855.  Surely  the  increased  gold  supplies  did  not 
cause  the  high  rate  of  interest  or  the  monetary 
crisis.  The  true  reason  must  be  found  in  speculation 
and  great  stimulation  to  trade  of  all  descriptions  ? — ' 
Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  a  great  stimulation  to 
trade  of  all  descriptions,  and  that  uiat  stimulation  ran 
to  excess,  as  is  well  understood.  Whenever  you  have 
a  long  period  of  profitable  trade  you  have  always  a 
sort  of  after-growth  of  speculation  and  infl.ition  on 
the  back  of  it,  and  that  produces  the  crisis  which  is 
nature's  wholesome  way  of  throwing  oft"  the  evil. 

4856.  If  bullion  were  drawn  in  by  the  banks  so  as 
to  reduce  the  currency  by  one-half,  the  tendency  would 
surely  be  to  make  interest  high  ? — I  think  that  would 
be  the  first  and  immediate  effect,  undoubtedly,  but  the 
tendency  of  long  continued  depression  of  trade  is  to 
use  much  less  money  and  to  throw  the  money  you 
have  into  the  large  reserves. 

4857.  With  regard  to  using  much  less  money,  I 
find  it  is  gener^y  estimated  that  in  our  enormous 
operations  only  about  one  or  two  per  cent,  is  paid  in 
cash,  the  balance  being  settled  by  instruments  of 
credit.  Do  you  think  it  is  so  ? — Yes,  but  you  require 
to  hold  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  other  centres, 
an  adequate  supply  of  bullion,  otherwise  the  whole 
commercial  fabric  would  topple  down  some  day.  I 
think  we  hold  too  small  reserves  in  this  country  for 
the  amount  of  business  we  do. 

4858.  With  regard  to  the  very  heavy  losses  yon 
referred  to  in  manufacturing.  In  stating  that  the  fall 
was  40  per  cent.,  I  suppose  you  took  into  your 
estimate  the  fall  in  the  raw  material,  and  calculated 
what  the  fall  had  been  in  respect  to  the  manufactured 
article  ? — No,  this  is  the  calculation  that  I  made. 
The  exports  of  this  country  were  212,000,000/.  last 
year  ;  the  quantity  had  increased  so  much  that,  if 
valued  at  the  rates  that  prevailed  in  1873,  it  would 
have  been  360,000,000/.  That  shows  an  average  fall 
of  40  per  cent,  in  the  commodities  exported  from  this 
country,  and  the  fall  is  abont  the  same  in  the  com- 
modities imported  into  this  country,  they  have  also 
fallen  abont  40  per  cent.  too. 

4859.  (Mr.  Chamberlain.)  Since  when  do  you 
estimate  that  that  fall  has  arisen  ? — Well,  it  has  been 
spread  gradually  over  from  1873  to  1886,  which  was 
the  last  year  of  the  whole  series.  The  scale  of  prices 
last  year,  1886,  was  the  lowest,  with  one  exception, 
for  100  years.  We  have  come  back  10  the  prices  of 
1849. 

4860.  Now,  do  you  think  that  low  prices  are 
in  themselves  an  evil  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can 
say  that  low  prices  in  themselves  are  either  a  good  or 
an  evil ;  you  have  to  take  them  in  relation  to  the 
previous  stat^  of  contracts,  and  obligations,  and 
cliai'ges.  I  think  low  prices  are  a  great  ovil  coming 
after  a  period  of  high  prices,  a  long  continued  period 
of  high  priceii,  when  all  sorts  of  obligations  have  been 
contracted  upon  the  basis  of  the  high  prices,  then,  I 
think,  a  fall  to  a  very  much  lower  stancLird  of  prices 
upsets  all  relations  of  society. 

4861.  That  means  that  a  disturbance  in  prices, 

involving  a  disturbance  in  obligations,  is  an  evil  ? 

Yes. 

4862.  But  not  that  low  prices  are  an  evil  to  the 
persons  who  have  to  pay  them  ? — If  you  limit  it  to 
the  persons  who  have  to  pay  them,  and  exclude  the 
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persons  who  have  to  sell  at  the  low  prices,  perhaps 
what  7on  say  maj  be  true,  but  yon  nannot  separate 
the  one  from  the  other. 

4863.  Take  the  illustration  tiiat  you  gave  us,  which 
was  that  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  prices  were 
lower  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history.  Are  you 
aware  that  Thorold  Rogers  and  Stuart  Mill,  and  other 
economists,  contend  that  the  genera]  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  14th  aud  13th  ceuturieu  was  much 
better  than  it  was  subsequently  in  the  16th  and  I7th 
centuries,  when  prices  went  up? — £  think  that  applies 
to  a  particular  period  in  English  history,  when  the 
population  had  been  immensely  reduced  by  the  "  black 
death,"  and  when  there  was  an  amplitude  of  livin?  in 
this  country  for  100  years  or  so.  I  do  not  think  it 
bad  anything  to  do  with  the  scale  of  prices  at  all.  I 
would  say,  speaking  broadly,  the  worst  condition  that 
humanity  ever  lived  in  was  the  middle  ages.  I  would 
say  that  the  degree  of  misery  that  existed  in  Europe 
from  about  the  6th  century  down  to  the  14th  was  the 
greatest  we  know  of,  and  that  was  a  period  of  very 
low  prices. 

4864.  You  would  admit  that  low  prices  are  good 
for  parchasers  ? — If  their  income  remains  the  same. 

4866.  Then  how  is  the  good  to  the  purchaser  lost 
so  that  low  prices  became  on  the  whole  an  evil  ?  — I 
would  not  say  that  low  prices  in  themselves  are  an 
evil.  It  does  not  very  much  matter  what  scale  of 
prices  obtains  as  long  as  it  is  a  permanent  scale,  and 
all  the  obligations  of  society  are  reconciled  and 
adapted  to  that  scale.  What  I  do  say  is  a  very  great 
evil  is  that  when  you  have  had  a  customary  scale  of 
prices  in  the  country,  and  heavy  obligations  based 
upon  it,  that  that  scale  should  suddenly  and  greatly  be 
shifted.  Then  you  bring  abont  all  sorts  of  social 
dislocations. 

4866.  That  state  of  things  has  happened,  according 
to  your  view,  recently ;  a  fall  of  40  per  cent,  in  prices 
has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  15  years.  How  has 
that  affected  the  condition  of  th3  working  classes  ?  In 
the  first  place,  I  think  you  admit  that  their  wages 
have  not  been  reduced  ? — I  think  the  general  scale  of 
wages  has  been  very  considerably  reduced. 

4867.  Let  us  take  the  ordinary  mechanic  who  is 
called  a  "  fitter."  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  30  years  ago 
his  average  rate  of  wages  was  28«.  a  week  ?- — I  could 
not  answer  the  question. 

4868.  Do  you  know  that  his  average  rate  of  wages 
now  is  at  least  32*.  a  week  ? — It  may  be  so,  for  all  T 
know. 

4869.  And  with  regard  lo  that  very  large  cUias 
which  represents  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workpeople 
who  depend  upon  engineering  and  similar  work, 
wages  have  increased  in  the  last  30  years  ? — My 
impression  is  that  there  is  no  large  class  of  operatives 
amongst  which  wages  have  increased.  I  think  that 
they  have  largely  decreased  since  1873  amongst  the 
great  body  of  the  operatives  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes. 

4870.  I  said  30  years  ? — Wages  rose  enormously 
from  1850  to  1873.  I  have  gone  over  a  great  many 
tables  as  to  the  average  wages  in  manufactaring 
districts  between  the  period  of  1840  to  1850,  and  the 
period  from  1870  onwardt,  and  I  should  think  prices 
on  the  average  rose  50  per  cent.,  but  I  should  say 
wages  have  fallen  on  the  average,  taking  all  the 
employments  all  the  country  round,  I  should  siiy 
wages  must  have  fallen  on  the  average  somewhere 
about  20  per  cent,  since  1873.  Of  course  I  am 
speaking  very  widely  and  loosely. 

4871.  I  can  only  put  it,  however,  to  you  as  far  as 
your  knowledge  goes.  I  take  this  class  of  "  fitters." 
Is  it  a  fact  that  their  wages,  the  wages  of  engineering 
mechanics,  have  fallen  20  per  cent,  or  even  10  per 
cent,  since  1873  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that 
there  are  several  skilled  branches  of  labour  in  which 
wages  have  not  fallen  at  all,  and  a  few  in  which  they 
have  risen. 

4872.  Take  the  case  of  masons  and  builders ;  have 
their  wages  fallen  10  per  cent,  since  J  873? — I  could 
not  say,  but  they  have  had  an  immense^  amount  of 


short  time.     The  average  earnings  are  really  what  we         ^''-  S- 
have  to  deal  with.  Smith,  M.P. 

4873.  Then  take  the  case  of  agricultural  labourers,  jsMavlSST 
not  skilled  labourers  ;  have  their  wages  fallen  10  per  ' 
cent,  since  1873  ? — I  have  a  very  good  reply  to  that. 

I  have  astatement  here,  prepared  by  one  of  the  largest 
estate  agents  in  England,  in  reply  to  a  number  of 
queries  I  put  to  him  as  to  the  con'lltion  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes.  Mr.  Squarey  has  taken  great  pains 
to  make  up  this  statement  as  to  the  fall  in  all  the 
different  departments  of  agricultural  life,  and  he  puts 
the  average  fall  in  wages  at  20  to  30  per  cent,  since 
1873. 

4874.  Well,  take  the  average  according  to  your 
estimate  of  a  20  per  cent,  fall  ? — It  is  more  a  guess 
than  an  estimate  that;  I  would  hardly  call  it  an 
estimate.  I  know  something  of  the  average  wages  of 
operatives  in  the  cotton  district's.  I  think  the  fall 
(here  is  not  more  than  perhaps  10  per  cent. 

4875.  But  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
it  would  be  a  fair  estimate  all  through  to  take  the 
fall  in  wages  at  20  per  cent.,  inasmuch  as  the  fall  in 
prices  has  been  40  per  cent.,  the  labouring  classes 
have  benefited  by  the  fall  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.? 
— That  would  only  be  the  case  if  they  had  constant 
employment  and  full  earnings.  Now,  my  belief  is 
that,  for  the  last  10  or  12  years,  there  have  been  very 
few  trades  indeed  in  which  the  labouring  classes  have 
been  fully  employed.  There  have  been  very  long 
periods  of  short  time,  frequent  Strikes,  and  great  social  . 
suffering. 

4876.  You  are  not  aware  then  that  inquiries  have 
been  made,  which  have  shown  that  the  total  sum  of 
wages  paid  has  not  diminished  ? — That  may  be  so, 
of  course.  The  population  of  the  country  has  in- 
cieased  since  1873  by  4,000,000  or  5,000,000. 

4877.  But  any  change  due  to  the  increase  of  the 
population  would  be  rather  outside  our  present  inquiry, 
which  is  how  far  changes  have  been  caused  by  the 
depreciation  in  prices  ? — No,  but  I  thought  you  were 
speaking  of  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid.  The 
total  amount  ought  to  have  been  steadily  increasing 
along  with  the  increase  of  population  in  a  healthy 
state  of  trade. 

4878.  But  yonr  impression  is  that  there  has  been 
a  great  want  of  employment.  What  I  want  to  suggest 
to  you  is,  that  so  far  as  there  has  been  any  want  of 
employment,  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  increase  of  the 
population,  and  not  to  any  lack  of  the  amount  of 
employment  which  existed  previous  to  1873? — My 
impression  is  that  trade  in  all  its  branches  has  been 
very  slack  and  very  unprofitable  since  abont  1876. 
It  began  to  tell  upon  labour  about  1878,  and  I  think, 
from  1878  on  to  1886,  the  average  employment  was 
much  less  regular  than  it  was  in  the  previous  10  years, 
and  the  total  earnings  of  the  men  were  much  less.  1 
think  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  statements 
of  all  the  great  trade  unions  whose  reports  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  reading  from  year  lo  year. 

4879.  There  are  two  points  which  are  quite  sepa- 
rate, and  which  I  want  to  keep  separata  for  the  moment. 
The  first  is  whether  trade  has  been  profitable  or  not ; 
the  second  is  whether  it  has  been  equal  in  volume. 
Now  J  am  dealing  absolutely  with  the  volume  of  trade. 
Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  traffic  returns  of  the 
railways  siiow  a  continuous  increase  ? — I  think  the  rate 
of  iucrea'^e  has  been  considerably  less  of  late  years. 

4880.  But  I  am  talking  of  the  coal  traffic.  I  put 
it  to  you  that  up  to  last  year,  at  all  events,  there  has 
been  a  continual  increase  in  the  coal  traffic  of  all  the 
railways  together.  1883  was  the  highest  ever  attained, 
225,000,000  of  tons  of  the  weight  of  goods  and 
minerals  conveyed.  In  1884  thens  was  a  slight  falling 
off  to  219,000,tK)0,  and  in  1885  it  was  218,000,000. 
So  that  practically  there  has  been  no  falling  off  from 
the  very  highest.  If  you  go  back  to  1873,  which,  I 
think,  is  your  date,  the  total  weight  then  was  only 
162,000,000  ? — Yes,  but  how  much  has  the  mileage 
increaseid  ? 

4881.  The  total  increase  there  is  45  per  cent, 
between  1873  and  1885.    Well,  now,  I  understand  your 
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argument  is  that  the  appreciation  of  gold  affects  trade 
injuriously,  but  the  only  illustration  you  have  given  of 
it  is  <Jie  case  of  the  smaller  manufacturers,  who  cannot 
bear  the  loss  of  their  capital  caused  by  the  fall  of 
prices,  and  who  are  cleared  out  of  the  way  ? — No,  I 
think  I  gave  many  more  illustrations  than  that.  I 
think  the  effect  of  a  steady  long-continued  fall  of 
prices  upon  the  trading  classes  is  a  general  im- 
poverishing of  all,  great  and  small,  and  the  extinction 
of  the  weaker  class  who  have  not  had  reserve  capital 
of  their  own. 

4882.  And  the  extinction  takes  place  because  their 
original  capital  is  reduced  in  value  by  the  fall  in 
prices  ? — Yes. 

4883.  Is  not  that  fall  in  prices  always  gradual  ?  It 
has  been  gradual  since  1873,  has  it  not  ? — It  has  been 
in  some  periods  quicker  than  others.  It  has  not  been 
a  continuous  fall ;  it  has  been  met  by  counter  eddies, 
but  the  general  tendency  has  been  downwards  all  the 
time. 

4884.  And  as  it  affects  the  raw  material  as  well  as 
the  production,  is  not  the  manufacturer  able  to  guard 
himself  against  serious  loss  ? — Not  fully.  All  men 
have  to  take  certain  risks,  more  or  less  ;  the  custom 
is  to  hold  stock. 

4885.  But  in  a  falling  market  the  tendency  is  for  a 
business  man  to  reduce  his  stock  ? — After  the  losses 
have  been  made.  The  first  heavy  fall  of  silver  caused 
enormous  loss,  because  people  were  caught  with  very 
large  stocks,  and  goods  are  mostly  sold  in  the  Eastern 
markets  on  credit.  Our  trade  is  lai^ely  with  silver- 
using  countries  and  on  credit,  and  we  were  suddenly 
caught  when  we  had  immense  outstanding  credits 
with  those  silver-using  countries,  and  enormous  loss 
fell  on  the  mercantile  classes  and  on  the  manufacturing 
classes  who  are  shippers  of  their  own  goods  in  conse- 
quence of  that. 

4886.  I  am  not  denying  that  there  is  a  loss,  but  I 
mean  the  loss  would  not  be  all  that  would  appear 
from  the  total  fall  in  prices  ? — ^I  think  the  total  fall  in 
prices  was  spread  over  the  existing  stock,  and  has 
been  realised  at  some  time  or  another  by  some  one  or 
another. 

4887.  Then  to  the  extent  to  which  the  smaller 
traders  were  extinguished  the  larger  traders  would 
gain,  would  they  not  ? — ^No,  the  larger  traders  suffered 
very  much  also. 

4888.  Yes,  but  they  would  gain  by  the  absence  of 
subsequent  competition  ? — No,  that  has  not  been  my 
experience  of  business.  I  think  the  general  profit- 
ableness was  exceedingly  reduced  all  round,  and  the 
weaker  class  went  to  the  wall,  and  the  stronger  class 
struggled  on  with  an  impaired  constitution. 

4889.  But  surely  the  extinction  of  the  weaker 
class,  pro  tanto,  is  an  advantage  to  those  able  to  hold 
on  ? — But  when  a  firm  fails,  the  manufacturing  plant 
is  bought  up  at  a  much  lower  price  and  set  agoing  by 
some  one  else ;  the  trade  is  not  extinguished. 

4890.  The  loss  is  an  individual  loss,  and  not  a  loss 
to  the  country  ? — I  think  it  is  a  loss  to  the  country 
when  a  large  class  of  people  become  impoverished 
who  were  formerly  well  to  do. 

4891.  But  your  view  is  that,  on  the  whole,  taking 
large  and  small  traders  together,  the  profits  of  trade 
have  been  reduced  from  8  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.  ? — 
Well,  that  is  hardly  an  estimate.  I  would  put  it  this 
way.  that  whereas  in  times  of  prosperous  trade,  such  as 
we  had  prior  to  1873,  you  might  reasonably  have  said 
that,  in  most  branches  of  trade  that  were  vigorously 
and  well  conducted,  there  ought  to  be  a  profit  of 
8  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  the  working  capital,  and 
if  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  was  4  per  cent.,  then 
there  was  an  inducement  to  borrow  capital,  because  the 
person  borrowing  it  would  pay  the  4  per  cent,  and 
have  another  4  per  cent,  profit  to  himself.  That  has 
pretty  much  disappeared  since  then. 

4892.  Your  view,  therefore,  is  an  estimate,  of 
course,  that  the  profits  have  been  reduced  from  8  per 
cent,  to  4  per  cent.,  which  is  a  fall  of  50  per  cent.  ? — I 
think  it  is  exceedingly  likely,  if  we  had  any  real  means 
of  assessing  the  profits  upon  mercantile  trade  from 


1876  to  1886,  that  we  would  find  the  average  profit 
on  capital  not  to  be  more  than  one-half  what  it  was  in 
the  previous  10  years. 

4893.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  it  that  that 
does  not  appear  in  the  returns  of  Schedule  D.  ? — ^I 
cannot  fully  account  for  that.  I  have  often  puzsled 
over  it.  I  should  think  that  probably  a  large  part  of 
Schedule  D.  may  come  from  interest  on  lent  capital. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not. 

4894.  One  can  understand  if  the  fall  in  profit  had 
been  a  mere  5  per  cent.,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
that  it  might  not  appear  in  the  returns;  but  if  your 
impression  is  anything  like  accurate  that  there  has 
been  a  fall  of  50  per  cent,  it  must  appear  in  those 
returns.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  those  returns 
would  have  continued  to  increase  in  the  face  of  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  total  amount? — 
Yes,  because  I  think  a  very  large  part  of  the  com- 
mercial profit  of  England  now  goes  simply  in  payment 
of  interest  upon  borrowed  capital,  a  very  large  part 
of  it. 

4895.  A  larger  proportion  may,  but  not  more  in 
amount  than  before  1876  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  think 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  trade  of  this  country 
is  now  carried  on  by  borrowed  capital  than  was  the 
case  10  or  15  years  ago.  I  have  asked  myself  the 
same  question  as  you  ask  me  now  a  hundred  times, 
and  it  has  been  to  me  a  perfect  puzzle  how  the  income 
tax  returns  keep  up,  because,  from  my  experience  of 
the  cotton  trade,  a  pretty  wide  one,  I  should  certainlv 
say  that  the  great  mass  of  that  trade  has  been  carried 
on  at  an  exceedingly  small  profit  since  about  1874,  so 
small  in  some  years  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  at  idl. 
I  have  compared  notes  with  many  of  the  largest  people 
in  the  trade,  and  I  have  found  no  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject.  I  have  got  the  returns  of  many 
companies,  and  the  returns  of  private  individuals  as 
well,  and  that  is  the  result  of  my  experience. 

4896.  Do  you  n9t  find  that  people  are  very  ready 
to  confess  to  bad  trade,  and  they  are  not  very  willing 
to  confess  to  good  trade,  or  very  large  profits  ? — Well, 
after  allowing  for  all  that  which  my  business  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  as  it  has  taught  you,  after 
making  every  discount  and  allowance,  my  opinion  is 
that  the  capital  employed  in  the  cotton  trade  of 
Lancashire  has  returned  very  much  less  profit  during 
the  last  10  years  than  it  did  the  previous  10  years. 

4897.  But  are  you  judging  entirely  from  one  trade  ? 
It  may  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  cotton  trade,  and 
yet  any  deficiency  in  the  cotton  trade  may  have  been 
more  than  made  up  by  the  other  trades  in  the  country  ? 
— Well,  I  am  speaking  of  it  now,  but  I  think  yon 
would  get  the  same  information  from  all  persons 
largely  concerned  in  the  iron  trade,  the  coal  trade, 
and  the  shipping  trade,  and,  indeed,  in  most  trades  of 
the  country.     That  is  my  impression. 

4898.  But  I  ask  you  whether  the  only  adequate 
explanation  of  the  income  tax  returns  is  not  that  the 
total  amount  of  the  profits  of  the  trade  of  the  country 
must  have  continued  as  large  as  ever,  although  the 
proportion  of  profit  upon  the  returns  may  be  less  than 
it  was,  and,  iu  fact,  whether  the  whole  tendency  of 
modern  business  has  not  been  to  get  larger  returns 
with  a  smaller  proportion  of  profit,  the  actual  profit 
being,  perhaps,  the  same  ? — I  think  there  is  one 
particular  branch  of  trade  that  has  benefited ;  that  is 
the  distributing  trade.  A  very  great  fall  in  the 
wholesale  prices  has  benefited  the  distributing  trades 
because  the  retail  prices  have  not  fallen  in  tilie  same 
proportion,  and  they  have  got  a  good  portion  of  the 
profit.  These  retail  prices  have  not  fallen  40  per  cent. 
Wholesale  prices  last  year  had  fallen  40  per  cent.,  and 
the  whole  class  of  retailers  have,  I  think,  done  well. 

4899.  What  I  want  to  put  to  you  is,  that  while  your 
impression  is  that  this  appreciation  of  gold  has  been 
unfavourable  to  trade,  you  do  not  find  any  trace  of  the 
depression  in  the  ofi&ciiil  returns  ? — I  think  you  do  find 
a  very  considerable  trace  of  it.  Look  at  Mr.  Cioechen's 
budget  speech  for  instance.  I  will  just  quote  a  few  of 
his  figures,  showing  the  extreme  want  of  elasticity  in 
the  revenue  of  late  years,  as  an  example. 
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4900.  Of  course  we  admit  that  the  elasticity  is  not 
so  great,  that  is  to  say,  the  revenue  does  not  come  up 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  it  remains  at  a  higher  level ; 
the  income  tax  is  at  a  higher  level  now,  certainly,  than 
it  was  in  1873,  very  much  higher? — Yes,  but  the 
remarkable  point  is  that  from  1870  to  1875  it  increased 
at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent.,  while  for  the  last  five 
years,  allowing  for  increase  of  population,  it  has  been 
stationary. 

4901.  In  that  case  the  only  evil  you  would  point 
would  be  a  failure  continually  to  increase,  but  not  any 
positive  reduction  in  the  profit  or  volume  of  trade  ? 
— ^But  I  think  that  of  it.self  is  a  very  noticeable 
feature. 

4902.  But  do  you  confine  your  argument  to  that  ? 
— ^No,  I  do  not  confine  it,  but  I  say  that  is  a  very 
notable  point,  because  in  other  countries  I  imagine 
there  has  been  very  great  progress  during  the  last  few 
years.  In  the  United  States  there  has  been  great 
progress ;  in  this  country  we  have  had  a  cessation  of 
progress. 

4903.  (The  Chairman.)  In  the  United  States  I 
thought  they  had  been  sufiering  from  low  prices  ? — 
The  general  trade  has  improved  considerably.  It 
went  down  very  much  iu  1880,  and  is  recovering  again 
now ;  is  that  the  case  ? 

4904.  {Mr.  Houldsworth.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
in  Schedule  D.  the  incomes  returned  from  foreign 
Investments  are  included,  and  will  not  that  possibly 
form  an  explanation  to  some  extent  ? — ^Possibly. 

4905.  {Mr.  Chamberlain.)  The  gross  amount  of 
property  and  profits  under  Schedule  D.  from  1870  to 
1874,  which  is  the  period  you  take  as  the  favourable 
period,  was  210,000,000^.,  in  the  last  period  from 
1880  to  1884  it  was  268,000,000/.  That  is  to  say,  it 
has  increased  25  per  cent,  during  the  time  in  which 
you  estimate  that  profits  at  home  have  diminished 
60  per  cent.  ? — I  did  not  say  profits  at  home,  I  said 
the  portion  of  profit  represented  by  capital  of  those 
engaged  in  trade  I  thought  was  very  much  less,  but 
the  portion  of  profit  represented  by  the  hire  of  capital 
probsibly  remains  as  great  as  ever. 

4906.  Very  well,  but  in  the  time  in  which  you 
estimate  that  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital  engaged  in  trade,  the  returns  of  the  income 
tax  under  Schedule  D.  have  increased  by  25  per 
cent.  ? — In  reply  to  that  I  will  quote  what  Mr.  Goschen 
said,  which  does  not  in  the  least  correspond  with  that. 
He  said,  "  Under  Schedule  D.,  containing,  as  it  does, 
"  the  profits  of  trade  and  business,  in  1869  the 
«  assessment  was  161,000,000/.,  while  in  1876  it  was 
"  242,000,000/.,  being  a  jump  of  80,000,000/.  in  seven 
"  years.  But  from  1876  to  1886  it  only  rose  from 
"  242,000,000/.  to  247,000,000/.,  being  an  increase  of 
"  only  5,000,000/.  in  10  years.  I  wish  the  Committee 
"  to  grasp  the  fuU  significance  of  these  figures.  While 
"  in  the  earlier  period  there  was  this  gigantic  increase 
"  in  the  revenue  of  the  country,  the  turn  came  in 
"  1876,  and  since  then  there  has  been  only  an 
«  aggregate  increase  of  5,000,0000/.  in  10  years." 

^07.  That  is  to  say,  the  increase  has  been  at  a 
much  less  rapid  rate,  but  still  there  has  been  an 
increase  ? — A  much  less  increase  than  of  population 

4908.  But  I  put  it  to  you  that  any  increase  at  all 
is  inconsistent  with  your  view  that  there  has  been  a 
very  considerable  decrease  in  the  most  important  item 
of  it  ? — I  admit  I  cannot  fully  understand  it.  I  have 
thought  over  this  for  many  years.  One  partial 
explanation  I  would  give  is  this.  I  think  the  income 
tax  is  collected  now  very  much  more  rigidly  than  it 
was  20  years  ago.  I  am  speaking  from  facts  within 
my  own  knowledge  when  I  say  that,  in  the  early  years 
of  income  tax,  a  large  amount  of  income  evaded  pay- 
'  ing  income  tax,  and  I  have  known  of  incomes  which 
paid  only  for  one-fifth  or  thereabouts  of  their  amount, 
whereas  of  late  yeors  I  have  known  cases  where  people 
have  paid  considerably  07er  their  income.  Assess- 
ments have  risen  higher  and  higher  until  people  think 
they  are  assessed  beyond  their  income.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  if  that  accounts  for  an  enormous  sum  if 
it  can  be  worked  out. 


4909.  I  want  to  turn  for  one  moment  to  the  other 
evil  which  you  consider  arises  from  the  appreciation 
of  gold,  that  is,  the  effect  of  the  burden  of  fixed 
contracts  payable  in  gold.  I  understand  that  that 
is  an  injury  only  to  one  class,  the  class  of  debtors  as 
compared  with  creditors  ;  it  is  not  an  injury  to  the 
country  as  a  whole? — I  think  it  is  an  injury  to  a 
very  much  larger  class,  and  a  class  that  ought  always 
to  be  considered,  namely,  the  active  industrial  desa 
who  are  working  for  their  living,  whereas  the  people 
that  benefit  are,  as  a  rule,  people  who  do  nothing  at 
all  except  live  upon  the  interest  of  their  capital. 

4910.  You  think  the  debtors  are  a  more  deserving 
class  of  people  than  the  creditors  ? — I  think  the 
industrial  class  actively  engaged  earning  their  living 
ought  to  be  more  considered  than  the  idle  class  who 
already  have  more  riches  than  is  good  for  them. 

4911.  But  I  am  right  in  saying  that  whatever 
weight  may  be  attached  to  that  it  is  not  an  evil  to 
the  country  as  a  whole,  but  to  one  class  of  the 
population  as  compared  with  another  class  of  the 
population  ? — Well,  my  reply  to  that  is  that  I  think 
all  unjust  transference  of  wealth  from  one  portion  of 
the  community  to  another  is  an  evil  to  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

4912.  I  will  change  the  word  and  say,  not  that  it 
is  not  an  evil,  but  that  it  is  not  a  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
country ;  it  is  a  pecuniary  loss  to  a  class  of  debtors  as 
compared  to  a  class  of  creditors  ? — Well,  I  will  give  a 
strong  illustration  of  what  I  mean ;  not  a  very  happy 
one  you  will  think,  but  it  brings  out  what  I  mean. 
Why  is  thieving  a  loss  to  a  community  ?  The  com- 
munity is  not  poorer  on  account  of  the  money  stolen, 
it  is  only  transferred  from  one  man's  pocket  to 
another's,  therefore  you  might  argue  that  it  is  no 
disadvantage  to  a  country  to  have  a  class  of  thieves 
who  live  by  plunder,  but  all  communities  think  it  is  a 
very  great  disadvantage.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  the 
analogy  is  complete,  but  I  say  that  any  unjust  transfer 
of  wealth  by  means  of  law  from  one  class  of  people  to 
another  is  a  great  injury  to  a  country,  especially  when 
the  transfer  is  made  from  the  poorer  to  the  richer 
class. 

4913.  Now,  I  want  to  consider  the  case  of  these 
two  classes.  You  put  the  debtor  as  above  the  cre- 
ditor, but  is '  not  the  creditor  a  person  who  by 
industry  and  frugality  has  collected  the  capital  which 
he  lends  to  the  debtor  ? — I  would  say  that,  speaking 
broadly,  the  large  capitalists  represent  reservoirs  of 
capital  which  have  been  accumulated  for  centuries. 
These  reservoirs  are  used  all  over  the  country  amongst 
the  multitude  of  small  traders.  These  traders  are  die 
brains  of  the  country ;  they  carry  on  the  trade  of  the 
country ;  their  enterprise  develops  the  country,  and 
upon  them  hang  for  sustenance  the  great  mass  of  the 
labouring  class.  I  say  it  in  much  more  for  tho  good 
of  the  country  to  have  the  trading  community 
prosper,  which  means  prosperity  to  the  vast  mass  of 
those  who  hang  upon  them  than  it  is  to  add  to 
the  already  excessive  riches  of  a  small  class  of 
capitalists. 

4914.  But  you  propose  by  legislation  to  transfer 
from  one  class  a  part  of  their  property  for  the  benefit 
of  another  class  ? — No,  I  do  not  accept  that  as  a  fair 
statement.  I  say  unjust  legislation  has  added  to  the 
weight  of  debts  in  all  countries  having  a  gold  cur- 
rency ;  unjust  legislation  has  benefitted  the  capitalist 
class  at  the  expense  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. I  wish,  then,  legislation  to  undo  the  wrong 
that  has  been  done,  and  place  us  where  we  stood 
before  silver  was  demonetised. 

4915.  ( Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  the  bulk  of 
the  money  which  has  been  invested  in  industrial 
occupations,  by  way  of  loans  or  otherwise,  by  those 
who  are  not  carrying  them  on  has  been  mainly  from 
the  resources  of  a  few  or  a  considerable  number  of 
wealthy  capitalists?  Has  not  the  bulk  of  it  come 
from  the  pockets  of  persons  of  small  means  ? — I 
should  think  not.  I  should  think  that  the  loanable 
capital  in  this  country,  speaking  broadly,  mainly 
belongs  to  the  capitalist  class. 


Mr.S. 
Smith,  M.P. 

13  May  1887. 
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Mr.  S.  4916.    {Mr.    Chamberlain.)    But    you    take    the 

Smith,  M.P.    bankers  of  the  city  of  London  as  the  type  of  that 

_- capitalist  class.     Are  not  their  deposits  made  up  of 

•  U  May  1887.  enormous  numbers  of  very  small  sums  from  frugal 
people,  who  put  them  there  for  safely  ?  No  doubt 
the  capitalist  class  includes,  for  instance,  the  savings 
banks,  which  includes  over  80,000,000/.,  so  that  you 
can  hardly  anywhere  draw  an  exact  line  between  ft 
class  that  are  creditors  and  a  class  that  are  debtors, 
and  a  class  of  capitalists  and  a  class  who  are  not. 
You  may  say  all  the  traders  are  capitalists  up  to  the 
extent  of  the  money  that  is  employed  in  their  own 
business,  but  in  addition  to  that  they  employ  borrowed 
capital,  and  that  is  drawn  from  the  class  which  do 
not  work  at  business  themselves  ? 

4917.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Take  the  case  of  the  land- 
owners, who  are,  as  you  say,  very  gi-eatly  indebted. 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  very  laj-ge  portion  of  their 
mortgages  are  held  by  insurance  compRnies,  who 
represent  the  savings  of  the  most  frugal  and  industrial 
classes  ? — No  doubt  they  are,  but  I  say  it  is  a  very 
hard  thing  for  a  man  who  has  inherited  an  estate 
worth  10,000/.  a  year,  subject  to  burdens  of  6,000/.  a 
year,  owing  to  fall  of  prices  and  depression  of  trade, 
his  rental  falls  to  5,000/.  a  year,  and  he  finds  himself 
without  any  inccme  at  all,  and  subject  to  the  same 
burdens  which  he  was  before.  These  burdens  absorb 
now  a  far  greater  share  of  the  value  of  the  land  than 
they  did  before. 

4918.  {Mr.  Chamberlain.)  That  is  an  individual 
(•ase  and  quite  a  different  case.  Your  general  pro- 
position was  this,  that  you  thought  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  benefit  the  debtor  (the  industrious 
trading  community)  at  the  expense  of  the  ^capitalist 
who  lends  him  the  money.  What  I  put  to  you  is, 
that  in  very  many  cases  the  debtor  is  an  unthrifty 
and  profuse  person,  whereas  the  capitalist  is  really 
the  frugal  and  thrifty  person  ? — There  may  be  some 
instances  of  that  kind,  but  I  should  sny  the  opposite 
is  the  usual  case.  I  think  the  trading  vla^is  who 
employ  capital  are  for  the  most  part  the  thiifty, 
industrious,  hard-working  part  of  the  community, 
and  that  those  who  live  upon  the  interest  of  their 
money  are  for  the  most  part  the  least  industrious  and 
the  least  frugal  part  of  the  community.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  but  I  think  that  is  the  rule. 

4919.  But  the  people  whose  capital  is  advanced 
to  the  traders  of  the  country  are  not  necessarily 
people  who  live  on  the  interest  of  their  capital  alone, 
are  they  ? — Not  necessarily. 

4920.  The  capital  advanced  is  made  up  of  the 
savings  of  an  infinite  number  of  persons  ? — 1  would 
think  that  a  large  part  of  the  capital  advanced  belongs 
to  rich  people  who  simply  live  on  the  interest  of  their 
money. 

4921.  Are  you  a  bank  director  ? — No. 

4922.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  proportion 
of  small  deposits  in  the  banks  ? — Well,  I  am  pretty 
fftmiiiar  with  the  Scotch  deposit.s  which  amount  to 
60,000,000/.,  and  know  the  class  from  whom  they  are 
drawn. 

4923.  Is  not  a  large  proportion  of  that  60,000,000/. 
made  up  of  small  deposits  from  small  people  ? — No 
doubt  it  is. 

•1924.  Who  are  not  large  capitalists  living  upon  the 
interest  of  their  money  ? — But  the  bulk  of  tbe^e  veiy 
small  people  would  benefit  by  the  change  that  I  have 
recommended. 

4925.  That  is  a  different  argument.  I  must  pre«s 
you  on  your  particular  argument  which  whs  that  it 
was  an  expedient  thmg  to  benefit  this  debtor  class  at 
the  expense  of  the  capitalist  class,  because  the 
capitalist  class  were  large  property  owners  living  upon 
the  interest  of  their  capital.  What  I  put  to  you  is 
that  the  capitalist  class  to  which  you  refer  really 
consists  to  a  large  degree  of  very  small  capitalists, 
who  do  nut  live  exclusively  upon  the  interest  of  their 
savings  r — Still,  the  owners  of  the  ground  rents  of 
London  are  in  the  main  a  very  wealthy  class  of 
persons.  They  belong  to  that  class  which  are  bene- 
fitted just  now.     The  fund  owners,  not  a'  very  large 


class,  are  also  benefitted  by  the  present  state  of  things. 
The  holders  of  mortgages  and  annuities  of  all. kinds 
are  very  largely  of  the  same  class  of  people  as  the 
holders  of  ground  renis.  They  are  mostly  people 
who  are  not  actively  engaged  in  business,  and  if 
you  were  to  contrast  what  is  good  for  them  with 
what  is  good  for  the  far  larger  class  of  people 
who  are  struggling  on,  doing  the  business  of 
the  country  with  great  expenditure  of  brain  and 
anxiety,  I  think  I  would  consider  the  struggling 
and  active  class  rather  than  the  other  class,  but  I  do 
not  mean  by  saying  that  that  I  would  be  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  one  or  the  other.  What  I  say  is  this : 
Changes  of  the  law  have  taken  place  which  have  been 
a  great  injustice  to  the  debtor  class,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creditor  class.  Those  changes  were  not  done  for 
that  purpose.  The  effect  of  them  was  not  foreseen 
at  tho  time,  but  it  is  almost  universally  understood 
that  they  have  had  that  effect.  All  1  want  is  to 
restore  fiairuess  and  justice  as  between  two  classes  of 
the  community. 

4926.  I  have  only  one  other  question  to  ask  yon. 
Is  not  England  as  compared  with  other  countries  a 
coiditor  country  ? — Yes. 

4927.  On  balance  it  is  very  largely  creditor  ? — Yes 
of  course,  that  is  true. 

4928.  And  therefore  any  alteration  such  as  you 
propose  would  injure  England  as  a  creditor  nation  to 
the  advantage  of  the  debtor  nations  ? — So  far  as 
England  hold.s  gold  bearing  securities,  and  only  so  far 
England  also  holds  a  great  deal  of  silver  annuities  in 
regard  to  which  she  is  losing.  For  instance,  she  is 
holding  all  the  capital  by  which  the  Indian  railways 
have  been  made. 

4929.  And  why  does  she  lose  there  ?— The  Indian 
debt  is  paid  in  silver. 

4930.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  What  is  raised  in  India  is 
paid  in  silver  ? — But  there  is  a  large  amount  of  silver 
annuities  held  here.  I  have  always  understood  that 
we  held  about  100,000,000/.  of  Indian  securities  in 
this  country. 

4931.  About  20,000,000/.,  I  think,  speaking 
roughly  ? — Then  the  balance  is  held  in  India,  but  by 
English  people. 

4932.  {Mr,  Chamberlain.)  I  do  not  think  that  very 
much  matters ;  the  balance  is  very  largely  in  favour 
of  England  as  a  creditor  nation  for  gold? — Yes,  I 
quite  admit  that,  but  I  would  also  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  fact.  It  is  commonly  held  that  English 
investments  abroad  are  almost  entirsly  in  gold  paying 
securities.  Well,  I  have  travelled  a  good  deal  abroad 
and  made  inquiries  in  o  this  subject,  and  the  convic- 
tion has  grown  upou  me  that  we  have  a  much  larger 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  real  estate,  and  plant, 
and  trading  operations  of  various  kinds,  the  interest  of 
which  comes  to  us  perfectly  apar^;  from  the  currency 
of  the  country;  much  of  it  i»  in  fact  in  countries 
having  inconvertible  paper  currencies,  and  that  is  the 
portion  of  our  capital  which  is  increasing,  and  from 
which  the  interest  comes  to  us  perfectly  irrespective 
of  the  standard  in  wiiich  the  interest  is  paid. 

4933.  {Mr.  Houldsworth.)  If  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  debtor,  or  what  you  call  the  industrial  class, 
is  as  you  have  described,  will  not  that  evil  ultimately 
affect  the  creditor  in  the  rate  of  interest  that  he  would 
be  able  to  get  for  his  capital  ? — No  doubt,  the  rate  of 
interest  is  steadily  going  down,  owing  to  the  extreme 
unprofitableness  of  trade,  and  the  interest  of  all  good 
security  is  very  much  lower. 

4934.  So  that  it  will  not  be  ultimately  a  question 
between  two  classes,  it  will  be  that  both  classes 
ultimately  will  suffer  ? — Well,  I  think  so  in  the  main. 
I  think  wherever  a  great  wrong  is  done  to  any  large 
class  of  the  community  it  ultimately  diffuses  itsdf 
over  the  whole  community. 

4935.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  be  a  suicidal  policy  for  a  country  to  permit 
the  appreciation  of  its  own  standard  because  on  the 
balance  of  its  foreign  obligations  it  might  be  a 
creditor  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an  exceeding  great 
wrong  done  to  a  far  larger  class  of  persons  from  whom 
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I  have  made  a  computation  that  the  amount  of 
interest  payable  in  this  country  in  gold  is  not 
less  than  150,000,000/.  sterlinj;  a  year,  probably  it 
is  very  much  more  than  150,000,000/.  sterling,  and 
I  think,  to  add  to  the  weight  of  all  this  in  wder  that 
England  may  benefit  upon  30,000,000/.,  payable  to 
us  by  foreign  countries,  whose  gold  securities  we  hold, 
would  be  a  suicidal  mistake. 

4936.  ( Mr.  Chaplin.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  fact  that  the  income  tax  returns  have  not  fallen 
ofl'  is  partly  accounted  for  by  increased  stringency  in 
collection  ? — I  think  so. 

4937.  May  there  not  be  other  reasons  to  account 
for  the  same  thing.  Take  for  instance  tiie  case  of 
farmers.  They  are  assessed  upon  their  rents  at 
present,  and  not  upon  their  profits  ? — ^Tes,  quite. 

4938.  You  have  been  asked  a  good  deal  about  the 
classes  of  creditor  and  d^tor.  I  want  to  put  the 
question  to  yon  in  another  way.  I  understand  your 
contention  is  this,  that  the  adoption  of  the  bi-metallic 
system  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  all  commodities 
to  some  extent  ? — In  gold  using  countries. 

4939.  You  include  the  labouring  classes,  I  presume, 
because  they  have  a  commodity  to  sell,  and  that  is 
their  labour? — Yes,  I  think  the  effect  would  be  to 
cause  a  rise  in  wages. 

4940.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  owners  or 
producers  of  all  kinds  of  commodities,  including  the 
working  classes,  to  that  extent  would  be  the  gainers  ? 
— ^I  think  80. 

4941.  On  the  other  hand,  I  understand  you  to 
admit  that  the  holders  of  gold  bearing  securities 
might  to  some  extent  be  injived  ? — ^To  some  extent ; 
that  is  to  say,  their  money  would  not  go  quite  so  far 
in  purchasing. 

4942.  Even  supposing  they  are  injured  or  were 
injured,  ihej  would  only  be  injured  to  this  extent., 
I  understand  from  your  argument  that  they  would 
lose  only  what  they  had  gained  and  what  their 
creditors  had  lost  by  the  l^slation  which  demonetised 
■aver  in  1873,  1874  ?— Certainly. 

4943.  It  comes  to  this,  does  it  not,  that  it  really 
is  a  question  between  the  interest  of  the  owners  of 
gold  or  gold  bearing  securities  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  owners  of  all  other  kinds  of  commodities  including 
the  labour  of  the  working  classes  upon  the  other  ? — 
Pretty  much  that. 

4944.  You  would  contend  that  the  latter  class  is 
infinitely  the  more  numerous  ? — Certainly. 

4945.  In  reference  to  what  you  said  as  to  the  fixed 
burdens,  you  estimated  them  in  round  numbers,  I 
think,  at  200,000,000/.  ?— Well,  at  160,000,000/.  in 
the  pamphlet  that  I  published,  but  I  think  they  are 
a  good  deal  more  than  that  probably. 

4946.  Could  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the 
annual  income  of  the  country  that  amounts  to? — 
Well,  the  income  of  the  country  is  •very  difficult  to 
arrive  at,  and  there  are  many  different  ways  of  com- 
puting it.  If  you  add  together  the  inccune  of  all 
individual  persons  in  the  country  it  is  supposed  to 
aggregate  1,200,000,000/.  sterling,  but  much  of  that 
income  is  counted  over  several  times,  and  does  not 
form  a  part  of  the  net  income  of  the  country.  I 
doubt  if  the  net  income  of  the  country  is  anything 
approaching  that. 

4947.  Could  you  give  an  estimate  of  your  own  ?— 
Well,  I  used  to  think  about  1,000,000,000/.,  but  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  think  that  800,000,000/.  would  be 
nearer  the  mark,  when  you  allow  for  the  immense 
decrease  in  the  price  of  everything.  I  mean  the  net 
annual  production  of  wealth. 

4948.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  would 
estimate  the  fixed  burdens  of  the  countoy  as  amounting 
to  something  approaching  to  one  quarter  of  the  net 
annual  income  ? — Something  approaching  one  quarter 
of  the  net  annual  production  of  wealth.  I  would 
rather  put  it  that  way. 

4949.  Well,  now,  you  stated  that  the  first  fall  in 
silver  occasioned  an  enormous  loss.  What  is  your 
opinion  as  to  the  future  of  silver  ?  Supposing  that 
no  legislation  is  adopted,  is  the  value  of  silver  likely 
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to  remain  stationary,  or  to  improve,  or  to  fall  further 
than  it  has  done  at  present  ? — Well,  my  impression  is 
that  the  same  causes  which  have  caused  the  last  fall, 
the  fail  of  25  per  cent,  compared  with  gold,  will 
produce  another  fall  equally  great  in  the  course  of 
the  next  10  or  20  years,  provided  that  there  is  no  step 
taken  by  the  nations  of  the  world  towards  the  re- 
monetisation  of  silver. 

4950.  What  did  yon  estimate  the  fall  at  which  has 
occurred  already? — Well,  it  is  rather  more  than 
25  per  cent,  compared  with  gold,  for  silver  used  to  be 
QOd.  an  ounce ;  now  it  is  43^(/.  per  ounce. 

4951.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  if  no  measures 
are  taken  to  prevent  it,  yon  estimate  a  further  fall  of 
25  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  silver  ? — I  think  it  is  very 
lik^y  that  this  will  occur  in  the  next  10  or  20  yearn 
if  we  are  going  on  as  we  are  doing  now. 

4952.  To  that  extent,  therefore,  the  fixed  burdens 
of  the  country,  the  weight  would  be  proportionately 
increased  ? — Quite  so. 

4953.  Would  not  that  become  a  very  serious 
question? — I  think  so.  That  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  I  feel  so  deeply  interested  in  this 
question,  for  I  see  that  there  is  no  finality  to  it.  We 
are  upon  an  inclined  plane ;  we  cannot  stand  where 
we  are.  Silver  must  either  be  used  as  money  along 
with  gold,  or  it  will  increasingly  cease  to  be  used 
altogether  as  money. 

4954.  In  fact,  then,  your  argument  would  lead  to 
this,  that  if  the  price  of  silver  in  the  future  continues 
to  fall,  the  margin  between  the  net  umual  income  of 
the  country  and  the  fixed  burdens  would  become 
dangerously  small  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  the  pressure 
upon  all  the  weaker  classes  of  the  country  would  get 
stronger  and  stronger,  leading  to  socialistic  outbreaks 
at  last. 

4955.  In  fact  it  would  become  a  great  additional 
inducement  to  repudiation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  contemplated  such  a  thing  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

4956.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  You  said,  if  I  heard 
you  correctly,  that  if  the  silver  fell  25  per  cent,  the 
weight  of  the  fixed  burdens  of  the  country  would  be 
raised  25  per  cent.  ? — I  wUl  explain  what  I  mean, 
silver  and  gold  used  to  be  linked  together  by  the 
French  ratio  of  15^  to  1,  which  kept  silver  in  London 
at  about  60d.  an  ounce.  The  amount  of  money  in 
the  world  was  about  equally  divided  between  gold  and 
silver,  speaking  roughly,  each  performing  about  the 
same  amount  of  work.  Well,  since  then,  silver  has 
fallen  in  value  as  compared  with  gold  fully  25  per 
cent.,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  diminish  prices 
in  gold  countries  12^  per  cent,  and  to  raise  prices  in 
silver  countries  12|  per  cent,  from  that  cause  alone. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  many  other  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  changes  in  price,  but  that  change 
in  the  valuation  of  the  two  metals  has  had  the  effect 
of  lowering  gold  prices  12^  per  cent,  and  raising  silver 
prices  124  per  cent.  If  another  fall  of  silver  of  25 
per  cent,  compared  with  gold  takes  place  it  will  just 
repeat  that  process;  it  will  double  those  changes, 
another  12^  per  cent,  will  be  taken  off  prices  in  gold 
countries  and  12^  per  cent,  added  to  the  prices  in 
silver  countries.  That  would  be  the  natural  effec 
of  it. 

4957.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  contend  that 
any  &11  in  the  price  of  silver  would  necessarily  affect 
to  the  same  extent  all  other  commodities,  because 
that  is  what  yon  are  contending  now,  is  it  not  (* — ^I 
think  a  &11  in  silver  means  a  rise  in  gold.  The  two 
are  convertible ;  it  means  the  same  thing.  I  will  put 
it  this  way ;  silver  and  gold  may  be  compared  to  a 
horiaontal  bar  of  which  one  half  was  gold  and  another 
half  was  silver.  The  beam  was  horizontal  up  to  1873 
at  the  fixed  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  One  half  of  it  is  gold 
and  the  other  half  of  it  is  silver.  Well,  since  1873,  the 
gold  end  has  risen  and  the  silver  end  has  fallen  just 
exactly  tlie  same  degree,  and  you  may  describe  that 
either  as  a  rise  of  gold  ur  a  fall  of  silver  as  you 
choose.  Well,  supposing  another  fall  of  25  per  cent.  * 
occurs,  this  is  what  wUl  happen,  the  beam  will  be 
turned  still  more  up. 

i.1 
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4058.  {Chairman.)  But  I  thought  in  1878  they 
ceiised  to  be  a  horizontal  bar  fastened  together,  and 
became  detached,  so  that  they  were  not  tied  in 
the  same  way  as  before? — Vo,  they  are  not  tied 
together.  The  one  has  fallen  in  relation  to  the  other 
25  per  cent.,  and  I  am  giving  you  a  rough  material 
illustration  of  how  it  operates. 

4959.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Let  me  ask  you  a  question 
upon  another  point  in  connexion  with  the  evidence 
you  have  already  given.  You  told  us,  I  think,  that 
the  classes  who  had  suffered  most  from  the  present 
state  of  things  were  the  industrial  classes  of  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

4960.  And  you  illustrated  that  by  the  short  time 
and  the  lowered  wages  at  which  the  artizan  classes  in 
tho  towns  were  engaged  ? — Tes. 

4961.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  as^to  the  effect  that  it 
has  had  upon  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  of  the 
country,  that  is  the  agricultural  labourers  ? — ^WeU,  I 
am  not  so  good  a  judge  upon  that  point.  You  your- 
self know  much  more  than  I  do,  but  Mr.  Squarey, 
who  has  collected  for  me  a  great  deal  of  information 
on  the  subject,  puts  the  decline  in  agricultural  wages 
at  20  or  30  per  cent.  Mr.  Chamberlain  quoted  the 
wages  of  engine  fitters,  which  had  increased  since 
1873.  Well,  that  represents  one  of  the  scientific  forms 
of  labour.  Now  I  wish  to  point,  this  out,  that 
there  has  been  a  great  change  of  late  years  in  the 
remuneration  of  the  more  scientific  forms  of  labour 
and  the  commoner  forms  of  labour ;  the  more  scientific 
forms  having  a  tendency  to  grow  higher  and  higher 
:n  their  reward.  They  represent  a  very  small  class  in 
the  community.  I  doubt  if  they  represent  5  per  cent, 
o  Jthe  labour  of  the  country,  but  they  are  frequently 
quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  rise  of  wages.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  unskilled  labom*,  which  is  a  very  large 
class,  has  greatly  deteriorated  of  late  years.  The  un- 
skilled labour  accumulates. in  our  large  towns,  and  it 
has  been  miserably  employed  and  half  starved,  as  for 
as  my  experience  goes,  over  the  last  10  years. 

4962.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Is  it  the  case  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  these  skilled  labourers  is  increased  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

4963.  But,  being  more  efficient,  they  would  naturally 
get  higher  wages  ? — For  instance,  they  will  mind  four 
looms  in  pltu:e  of  three,  and  such  like  things. 

4964.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  I  would  only  ask  you  one 
further  question  on  the  subject  of  the  agricultural 
wages,  and  that  is,  whether  your  own  knowlege  of  the 
state  of  things  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  in  Eng- 
land would  not  bear  out  exactly  what  Mr.  Squarey 
has  told  you  that  they  had  fallen  about  30  per  cent  ? 
— I  have  not  a  sufficiently  minute  knowledge  of  the 
agricultural  districts  to  speak  much  from  my  own 
knowledge.  Of  course,  I  know  of  the  immense  influx 
into  the  towns  of  agricultural  labourers.  They  have 
decreased  in  number  about  400,000  in  the  last  20 
years.  Most  of  those  have  gone  to  the  towns  swelling 
the  class  of  unskilled  labour  who  are  so  very  ill  off. 

4965.  A  question  is  sometimes  asked  whether  the 
fall  in  wages  which  has  occurred,  supposing  that  it 
has  occurred,  is  not  more  than  compensated  by  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  commodities.  What  is  your  opinion 
upon  that  point  ? — Well,  I  think  that  certain  classes 
of  labour  by  means  of  trade  combinations  have  kept 
their  position,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  rather 
improved  it;  but  I  think  the  bulk  of  labour  haa 
suffered  very  considerably,  not  so  much  from  the  fall 
of  wages  as  from  the  very  lai'ge  amount  of  short  time, 
and,  indeed,  from  the  absence  of  employment;  but  I 
would  likewise  like  to  observe  that  this  last  year  there 
has  been  an  improvement,  and  those  features  are  not 
80  prominent  now  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 

4966.  In  fact,  what  I  understand  you  to  mean  is 
this,  that  not  only  has  there  been  a  fall  of  wages,  and 
not  only  are  a  g^eat  number  of  them  employed  at 
short  time,  but  that  a  large  number  besides  are  out  of 
employment  altogether  ? — That  has  been  the  case  the 
last  10  years.  We  have  had  a  very  lai^  amount  of 
unemployed  labour  in  all  our  large  towns. 


4967.  You  stated  that  there  had  been  a  great  fall 
in  the  value  of  agricultural  land  caused  by  the  ftJl  in 
prices  ? — Certainly. 

4968.  And  this  was  owing,  you  said,  partly  to  the 
appreciation  of  gold  and  partly  to  improved  means  of 
transport  and  new  markets  opened,  from  which  the 
agricultural  interest  in  England  had  suflFered  from  an 
increased  competition.  What  proporti*  n  of  that  fall 
do  you  attribute  to  appreciation,  and  wiat  proportion 
to  those  other  causes  ? — Well,  it  is  mere  guess  work, 
but  I  venture  to  assume  all  through  this  argument 
that  one-half  the  fall  is  owing  to  appreciation  and  one- 
half  to  other  causes. 

4969.  And  the  effect  of  this  is  specially  felt  by  the 
agricultural  interest  in  the  wheat  importations  from 
India  ? — Yes. 

4970.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  to  say  that  the 
price  of  wheat  depended  in  great  measure  upon  the 
value  of  the  rupee  ? — Certainly. 

4971.  That  if  the  rupee  was  worth  2s.,  wheat 
would  be  at  40».  ? — The  Indian  producer  could  not 
afford  to  lay  it  down  here  at  less  than  40». 

4972.  Aid  that  if,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
rupee  fell  to  the  value  of  1«.,  the  price  of  wheat  might 
be  lowered  to  20*.  ? — I  thijik  so,  I  think  tho  Indian 
producer  could  lay  it  down  here  at  20». 

4973.  What  is  the  present  value  of  the  rupee  at 
this  moment  ? — Is.  4|c?. 

4974.  And  the  price  of  wheat,  I  suppose,  averages 
about  30».  ? — Well,  it  was  to  within  a  {e\r  weeks  ago. 
There  has  been  a  slight  nse  lately. 

4975.  You  were  asked  some  questions  just  now 
as  to  whether  low  prices  were  or  were  not  an  evil  in 
themselves.  Supposing  that  agricultural  prices,  in 
consequence  of  the  present  state  of  things,  were  to  &U 
so  low  as  practically  to  put  a  large  portion  of  this 
country — of  the  eastern  counties  in  particular — out  of 
cultivation  altogether,  would  not  that  be  a  great  evil 
to  the  community  at  large  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  evil. 

4976.  How  would  that  affect  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  the  counties  ? — Undoubtedly  lower  the 
level  of  agricultural  labour  everywhere  all  over  the 
country,  and  drive  it  into  the  towns. 

4977.  It  would  put  a  large  proportion  of  them  out 
of  employment  altogether,  and  drive  them  into  the 
towns  r — Certainly. 

4978.  Supposing  any  appreciable  portion  of  the 
country  was  put  out  of  cultivation  by  these  means, 
would  not  that  have  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the 

market  for  the  manufacturers  of  English  goods? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  cause  of  the  depression  of 
trade  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  great  decay 
of  the  agricultural  market  for  goods.  As  Sir  James 
Caird  has  pointed  out,  there  is  40,000,000/.  sterling 
less  spendable  income  amongst  the  agricultural  classes 
than  there  was  a  few  years  ago.  That  means  a 
decrease  of  40,000,000/.  in  what  they  are  able  to 
purchase  from  the  manufacturing  classes. 

4979.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  take  40,000,000/.  less 
spending  power ;  is  that  after  providing  themselves 
with  the  necessaries  in  the  way  of  food  ? — I  think 
he  meant  their  entire  income  was  40,000,000/. 
sterling  less  than  it  was  during  the  prosperous  times. 

4980.  So  that  part  of  that  would  diminish  their 
power  of  purchasing  the  necessaries  of  life.  It 
would  not  be  all  taken  out  of  the  money  that  other- 
wise would  be  spent  on  manufactures  ? — ^No,  it  would 
apply  to  everything  a  man  purchases. 

4981.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  AJid  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  what  I  understand  you  to  suggest  is  the 
adoption  of  the  bi-metallic  system  by  this  country? — 
In  conjunction  with  other  countries, 

4982.  With  how  many?— Well,  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  in  conjunction  with  France,  the  United  States,  and 
Glermany.  These  are  the  only  great  countries  in  the 
world  having  metallic  money.  They  virtually  mean 
the  world  so  far  as  metallic  money  is  concerned. 

4983.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  unvrise  to  adopt 
it  witliont  the  conjunction  of  all  the  three  countries? 
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— I  think  we  coald  carry  it  on  perfectly  well  without 
Grermany,  but  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
Gtermany. 

4984.  And  the  general  effect  of  that  system,  or  at 
all  events  one  effect  of  that  system,  if  it  was  adopted, 
would  be  in  your  opinion  to  a  certain  extent  to  raise 


prices?— In  gold  using  countries,  and  still  more  to 
prevent  a  further  fall  which  I  think  is  imminent  if 
nothing  can  be  done  to  stop  it. 

4985.  And  the  second  effect  would  be  to  give  a 
general  stability  in  the  relation  of  the  values  of  the 
two  metals  ? — Quite  so. 


Witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Monday. 


Twenty-first  Day. 


Monday,  Hay  16th,  1887. 


Mr.S. 
SmUk,Jil.P 

13  May  1887. 
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Mr.  David  McLean  was  called  and  examined. 


Mr. 


4966.  (The  Chairman.)  You  are  manager  of  the 
Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  ?~- 
Yes. 

^87.  That  is  a  bank  carrying  on  business  in  this 
country  and  also  in  China,  I  believe? — ^In  China, 
India,  and  Japan. 

498K.  Bo  that  you  have  had  experience  of  the 
financial  arrangements  carried  on  through  banks 
relating  to  the  trade  between  this  country  and  China 
KoA  Has  country  and  India  ? — Yes. 

4989.  Both  as  regards  the  export  trade  from  this 
country  to  those  countries  and  the  import  trade  from 
those  countries  to  this  country  ? — ^Yes. 

4990.  It  may  be  convenient  to  consider  separately 
the  banking  transactions  in  relation  to  the  export  trade 
and  the  import  trade.  Will  you  first  explain  to  the 
Commission  the  mode  in  which  merchants  exporting 
to  China  are  in  the  habit  of  making  their  financial 
arrangements  through  the  banks  here? — The  mer- 
chants apply  to  the  banks  for  a  rate  of  exchange,  and 
very  often  they  get  an  offer  of  that  rate  for  two  or 
three  days,  sometimes  a  week. 

4991.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  a 
quotation  for  a  rate  of  exchange  ? — ^For  instance,  the 
rate  on  China  just  now  is  3s.  for  60  days  sight  bills. 
They  telegraph  out,  or  they  employ  a  broker  to  find 
out,  if  they  can  get  that  rate  left  with  them  for  two  or 
three  days,  nntil  they  can  communicate  with  China, 
and  if  they  can  sell  the  goods  out  there^  then  they 
say,  "  We  will  take  the  amount  that  yon  have  offered 
us." 

4992.  When  you  say  the  rate  for  60  days  sight 
bills,  you  mean  that  yon  will  buy  a  bill  on  China  at 
60  ditys  sight  at  tliat  rate  ? — ^Yes. 

4993.  is  60  days  sight  the  usnal  course  current 
between  here  and  China  ? — Yes. 

4994.  Then  having  ascertained'  from  you  that  you 
would  buy  his  bill  on  China  at  that  rate,  he  then 
communicates  with  China  to  see  whether  he  can  dispose 
of  the  goods  ? — Yes. 

4995.  Having  ascertained  that  he  can,  he  then 
draws  a  bill  and  sells  it  to  you  at  the  quoted  rate  ? — 
Yes. 

4996.  So  that  when  he  has  carried  through  that 
transaction  any  subsequent  fall  in  the  price  of  silver 
would  not  affect  him  so  far  as  the  payment  of  the  goods 
is  concerned  ? — ^No,  it  would  not  aTOCt  him. 


4997.  Now,  the  bank  in  that  case,  unless  it  could       '  __ 
enter  into  some  other  transaction,  would  run  a  risk  ?  ^i<  Maj  1887. 
— Yes.  ■■ 

4998.  Does  the  bank  cover  itself  from  risk  by  en- 
tering  into,  what  I  may  call,  a  reverse  transaction  ?— 
Yes,  the  moment  we  have  concluded  the  operation 
here  we  wire  out  to  China  that  we  have  done  so, 
after  we  had  got  a  certain  amount  done,  and  then 
they  try  to  buy  bills  forward  and  cover  the  trans- 
action, so  as  to  make  us  safe. 

4999.  That  is  to  say,  bills  of  China  on  this  country  ? 
—Yes. 

5000.  So  that  if  they  bought  a  bill — ^I  am  putting 
a  hypothetical  case — ^for  exactly  the  same  amount  the 
bank  would  run  no  risk  ? — No  risk. 

5001.  Because  whatever  fiuctualions  there  were  on 
the  one  bill  there  would  be  on  the  other,  and  each 
would  balance  the  other  ? — ^Yes. 

6002.  Now,  as  a  role,  are  banks  able  to  cover  them- 
selves on  the  sum  total  of  their  transactions  of  that 
description? — Not  easily  with  China.  It  is  very 
difiScidt  to  do  so  with  China.  It  is  much  more  easy 
to  do  60  with  India. 

5003.  I  should  like  to  keep  China  and  India  apart. 
There  are  special  difficulties  in  the  case  of  each.  In 
the  case  of  China  the  opposite  currents  of  trade  are  not 
so  constant  ? — ^No,  they  are  not.  The  way  we  do  is 
this,  we  buy  here  ;  they  bQy  on  the  spot,  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  exchange,  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  rates  is  our  interest  for  the  time  we  are  lying 
out  of  the  money  between  this  country  and  China. 
That  is  to  say,  for  instance,  we  wire  out  that  we  have 
bought  to-day  at  3«.  They  immediately  buy  bills  on 
the  spot,  we  have  always  plenty  of  money  and  are 
able  to  do  that,  to  buy  bills  at  once,  we  do  not  wait 
for  the  due  date  of  that  bill  before  we  buy  it,  there- 
fore we  secure  our  profit. 

5004.  But  what  burden  is  the  merchant  put  to 
when  he  sells  you  his  bill  ? — He  runs  no  risk.  The 
onlv  risk  he  runs  is  the  risk  of  the  Chinaman  not 
takmg  delivery  of  the  goods. 

5005.  He  runs  no  risk  from  any  change  in  the  rate 
of  exchange,  but  he  has  to  bear  a  burden  in  respect 
of  remuneration  to  you,  which  he  would  not  have  to 
bear  if  the  silver  were  not  fluctuating  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  does? — ^Yes,  exactly. 
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5006.  And  what  is  the  arnonnt ;  can  you  give  us 
any  idea  ? — It  ia  qnite  impossible. 

5007.  Still  there  wonld  be  a  substantial  burden  on 
the  export  transactions  from  this  country  to  China,  a 
certain  burden  to  the  merchant  resulting  from  the 
fluctuation  of  exchange? — ^Yes,  the  present  rate  is 
about  7  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  we  buy  a  bill  at 
3«.,  and  buying  out  thera  to  cover  gives  us  an 
interest  of  7  per  cent  per  annum  while  we  are  out  of 
the  money. 

5008.  That  is  to  say,  the  interest  which  he  would 
pay  would  be  liigher  in  that  case  than  if  he  were 
selling  a  bill  to  a  bank  here  drawn  upon  a  gold  using 
country  ? — Yes. 

5009.  Now,  suppposing  that  you  are  not,  or  find 
you  are  not,  able  to  cover  yourselves,  I  suppose  you 
would  not  quote  to  him  a  rate  of  exchange  at  which 
you  wodd  take  his  bills  ? — We  would  quote  a  lower 
rate.  There  is  always  a  rate  that  we  can  buy  at  in 
China,  there  are  always  bills  offering  ;  if  we  could 
not  get  a  bill  to  g^ve  us  a  profit  at  Z$.  we  would 
prolMibly  get  a  bill  that  would  pay  us  at  2s.  1  l|d.  or 
2«.  \\d.  We  would  always  be  able  to  quote  a  rate  to 
him. 

5010.  The  result  of  that  would  be  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  more  ? — ^Yes. 

5011.  But  we  have  been  told  there  were  times  in 
which  a  merchant  could  not  sell  forward  in  hib 
transactions  with  China  ? — That  is  very  seldom.  It 
happened,  I  think,  about  once  last  year,  when  the 
excitement  was  very  keen  about  the  heavy  fall  in 
India. 

5012.  I  suppose  if  he  could  not  sell  forward  he 
would  have  to  bear  the  risk  of  the  fluctuation  ? — ^He 
probably  would  not  do  the  transaction. 

5013.  So  that  in  that  case  it  wotild  interfere, 
actually,  with  the  doing  of  business? — ^Yes,  qnite. 

5014.  Supposing  that  a  very  high  rate  has  to  be 
charged,  do  you  think  that  that  hampers  business 
also  ? — No,  we  do  not  find  it  so.  The  business  with 
China,  the  exports  from  this  country  this  year,  already 
are  larger  than  the  last.  We  do  not  find  it  to  inter- 
fere. It  makes  business  more  difKcult,  but  it  does  not 
stop  it. 

5015.  Now  to  deal  next  with  the  import  business  ' 
from  China  to  this  country,  what  is  tlie  practice  with 
regard  to  that  business  ? — The  merchant,  I  presume, 
has  got  his  limits  for,  say,  tea  or  silk  here,  and  if  can 
buy  there,  fixing  the  rate  of  exchange  at  the  limits 
that  he  gets  from  his  constituent  in  this  country,  he 
buys,  and  at  that  rate  the  bills  are  sold  to  the  English 
banks.  Say,  for  instance,  he  may  get  an  order  for 
silk,  say,  at  ISs.  a  pound,  and  he  goes  to  the  banks 
there  and  finds  at  what  rate  of  exchange  he  can  sell 
his  bills,  and  then  he  buys  the  silk  if  he  can  lay  it 
down  at  his  limits. 

5016.  He  makes  the  price  for  the  silk  at  the  rate 
at  which  he  can  buy  bills  ? — ^Exactly,  and  the  same 
with  tea. 

5017.  And  in  that  case  he  is  subject  to  no  risk  of 
fluctuations  ? — He  is  not,  if  it  is  a  firm  order  fVom  a 
merchant  here ;  but,  of  course,  the  bulk  of  the  business 
is  done  without  a  firm  order  from  this  side.  For 
instance,  tea  you  cannot  sell  to  arrive  here. 

5018.  If  he  can  sell  on  a  firm  order  from  this  side, 
then  having  ascertained  the  rate  at  which  he  can  sell 
his  bills,  and  having  fixed  his  price  in  relation  to  that, 
he  would  run  no  risk  firom  fiuctuation  ? — No. 

5019.  But  if  he  cannot  get  a  firm  order  from  here, 
so  that  he  has  to  buy  to  sell  again  here  ? — Then  he 
takes  the  risk  of  this  market. 

5020.  That  is,  the  risk  of  the  fiuctuations  of  the 
price  of  silver  wonld  &ll  upon  him  ? — Yes. 

5021.  Can  he  cover  himself  against  that  with  the 
banks  ? — No,  it  is  impossible. 

5022.  And  a  large  amount  of  the  business,  you  s^, 
is  done  without  firai  orders  from  this  country  ? — ^In 
tea.    It  is  impossible  to  sell  tea;  quite  impossible. 

5023.  So  that  as  regards  the  import  trade  from 
China  to  this  country,  the  merchant  does  run  the  risk 
of  fluctuations  of  silver  to  a  very  great  extent  ?— Yes. 


5024.  Do  you  think  that  hampers  his  trade-? — ^No, 
it  does  not.     It  may  make  it  a  little  more  speculative. 

5085.  'The  profit  that  he  anticipated  may  have 
disappeared  in  consequence  of  a  fall  in  the  Value  of 
silver? — ^If  silver  goes  down,  probably  the  price  here 
varies  with  it. 

5026.  So  that  it  would  render  the  business  much 
more  speculative,  and  so  far  as  people  were  disincliaed 
to  do  speculative  business,  it  might  hamper  it  ? — Yes. 

5027.  We  will  turn  now  to  the  export  trade  fi-om 
this  country  to  India;  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
inform  the  Commission,  whiat  is  the  practice  with 
reference  to  that  trade  ? — That  is  very  much  the  same. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  China  trade,  only  they  can  do  a 
firm  order  business  much  more  readily. 

5028.  Is  the  usance  the  same? — Yes;  30  and 
60  days. 

5029.  Well,  the  merchant  selling  a  bill  to  the  bank, 
and  the  bank  covering  itself  va.  the  same  way,  there 
are  more  facilities  for  the  bank  covering  itself  in  the 
trade  between  this  country  and  India,  than  between 
this  country  and  China  ?— Yes. 

5080.  Is  the  interest  that  the  merchant  ,ha8  to  pav 
consequently  less? — ^About  one  per  cent.;  a  half  to 
one  per  cent,  less  per  annum. 

5031.  Now,  in  the  import  trade  from  India  to  this 
country,  does  the  merchant  there  run  a  risk  to  the 
same  extent  as  he  does  in  the  import  tAide  from 
China  ?— No,  he  can  more  readily  sell  to  arrive  here ; 
for  instance,  wheat ;  he  can  tel^raph  home  that  he 
has  bought  wheat  there.  Probably  it  is  sold  before 
he  buys  it.  As  a  rule  it  is  sold  before  he  buys  it  in 
India. 

5032.  So  that  in  the  case  of  imports  from  India  to 
this  country,  the  merchant  can  protect  himself  fh>m 
fluctnationB  in  just  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of 
exports  ? — Yes. 

5033.  {Mr.  Birch.)  I  think  that  is  specially  the 
case  with  regard  to  wheat ;  you  can  seU  wheat  upon 
sample  so  much  better  than  yon  can  tea.  They  would 
not  buy  tea  to  arrive  ? — ^No,  they  must  see  the  tea. 

5084.  (  The  Chairman.)  Then  may  we  take  it  that, 
as  r^aids  the  export  trade  from  lliis  country,  the 
mode  of  dealing  through  the  banks  and  the  position  of 
the  merchants  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  China 
trade,  save  that  the  transactions  between  India  and 
this  country  being  more  constant  in  both  directions 
than  between  China  and  this  country,  the  merchant 
can  carry  through  the  transaction  at  less  burden  to 
himself  ? — Yes. 

5036.  But  as  regards  the  import  trade  from  China 
and  India  respectively,  whereas  as  a  rule  from  China 
the  merchant  has  to  bear  the  risk  of  fluctuation,  from 
India  he  can,  as  a  rule,  protect  himself  in  the  same 
way  that  he  can  in  the  export  trade  ? — Yes. 

5086.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  suppose  that  the  necessity 
for  fixing  exchange  beforehand  does  hamper  trade 
between  the  two  countries  ? — It  does ;  it  makes 
business  a  little  more  difficult. 

5037.  And  has  there  ever  been  a  panic  about  the 
exchange  between  England  and  India,  or  En^and  and 
China  ? — There  was  last  year.  It  began  in  August, 
I  think,  and  lasted  for  two  or  three  months. 

5088.  And  that  interferes  a  good  deal  with  busi- 
ness?— ^Yes,  it  did  then. 

5089.  I  suppose  the  panic  arises  from  the  fact  that 
people  do  not  know  at  what  rate  the  exchuige  is 
about  to  settle  ? — ^Yes. 

5040.  If  they  knew  that  it  would  settle  at  or  about 
a  certain  price  in  the  oonise  of  a  short  time  there 
wonld  not  be  that  panic  ? — Certainly. 

5041.  Do  you  find  it  very  easy  to  forecast  from 

time  to  time  what  the  rate  of  exchange  will  be? 

I  am  sorry  to  say  we  do  not ;  we  just  work  from  hand 
to  mouth. 

6042.  And  I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  difficulty  in 
always  getting  cover  ;  that  is  an  inconvenience,  is  it 
not? — It  is  much  more  easy  to  get  cover  in  India 
than  China. 

5043.  But  it  is  a  difficulty  ?— Yes. 

5044.  I  saw  in  ope  of  the  financial  papers  some  tiiqe 
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ago  that  the  banks  were  talking  of  giving  np  the 
system  of  bajing  and  selling  forward;  that  they 
thought  it  was  too  risky  and  not  satisfactory ;  is  there 
any  truth  in  that  report? — No. 

5045.  Was  the  capital  of  y  ur  bank  raised  in  gold 
or  silver  ? — Silver. 

5046.  By  keeping  a  portion  of  your  capital  in  the 
East  you  do  not  onfier  any  loss  from  depreciation  ? — 
No,  in  our  cap.ul  is  in  the  East. 

5047.  Some  of  the  banks  have  their  capital  raised 
in  gold  ? — ^Nearly  all  of  them. 

5048.  They  would  be  rather  afraid  to  keep  any 
condderable  amount  in  the  East,  in  sUver  ? — ^I  should 
think  they  would  not  keep  anything. 

5049.  They  reduce  the  amount  that  is  kept  there 
as  much  as  possible  on  account  of  the  possible  depre- 
ciation ? — Yes. 

5050.  And  consequently  the  supplies  of  silver,  say 
in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  would  not  stand  any  con- 
siderable extra  demand  upon  them  that  came  sud- 
denly ? — No.    The  banks  keep  no  money  there  at  all. 

5051.  And  has  the  result  of  that  been  that  a  very 
slightly  increased  demand  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay 
raised  the  rate  of  interest  for  the  time  very  seriously  ? 
— Tes. 

5052.  I  believe  quite  recently  it  was  as  high  as  10 
per  cent.  ? — 9  per  cent.  It  may  have  been  10  per 
cent,  outside  the  bank,  but  the  bank  rate  was  9  per 
cent. 

6053.  And,  of  course,  that  is  an  inconvenience  to 
trade  ? — ^When  you  have  dear  money  it  interferes  with 
trade. 

5054.  And  I  suppose,  if  people  were  confident  that 
the  portion  of  their  capital  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay 
would  not  be  depreciated,  the  supply  that  would  be 
kept  there  would  be  rather  larger  ? — Yes ;  they  would 
send  out  money  there  to  invest. 

5055.  And  does  the  same  cause  that  prevents  the 
banks  from  keeping  a  larger  portion  of  their  capital 
in  the  silver  countries  prevent  people  from  investing 
there  too  ? — Yes,  it  operates  iu  that  way. 

5056.  {Mr.  BWch.)  I  gather  from  what  you  said 
that  the  difficulty  is  rather  in  imagination  than  in 
reality  for  the  Iwnks,  inasmuch  as  the  expcHt  and 
import  bills  balance  themselves  pretty  well  ? — Yes. 

5057.  And  that  with  r^ard  to  the  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  China  rather  than  with  India,  I  suppose 
the  Indian  Government  biUs  come  in  to  your  assistance 
very  materially  ? — Yes. 

5058.  That  is  an  element  which  you  have  not  got 
in  China  ? — No.  Well,  we  use  the  Indian  bills  on 
account  of  China  also. 

5059.  But  not  with  the  same  facility  ? — No. 

5060.  Has  your  bank  anything  to  do  with  countries 
using  a  forced  paper  currency  ? — No. 

5761.  But  I  suppose  you  would  agree  with  me 
that  banks  dealing  with  a  forced  paper  currency  would 
have  a  much  greater  difficulty  than  those  dealing  with 
a  sUver-using  current  ? — Decidedly. 

5062.  And  that,  with  regard  to  buying  and  selling 
forward,  the  merchant  has  his  risks,  independent  of 
the  exchange,  because  he  may  buy  forward,  and  when 
the  goods  are  delivered  they  may  have  fallen  con- 
siderably from  the  price  at  which  he  boaght.  Sup- 
posing I  buy  wheat  for  future  delivery  at  80*.,  it 
might  be  at  26«.  before  I  got  delivery  of  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  mercantile  risks  ? — Yes ;  but  it  assumes  that 
yon  very  likely  have  resold  it. 

5063.  Of  course  it  most  be  very  much  easier  fora 
bank  to  deal  with  a  country  which  has  exactly  the 
same  standard,  because  they  know  that  they  have 
only  got  the  expense  of  moving  the  metal  in  case  the 
exchange  goes  against  them  P — ^Yes. 

5064.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  I  think  you  said  that  the 
wheat  in  India  was  often  sold  here  in  England  before 
it  was  actually  purchased  there  ? — Yes,  very  often. 

5065.  Then  how  is  the  operation  carried  out? 
Is  it  bought  by  corn  merchants  here  in  England,  and  do 
they  send  out  an  offer  for  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat 
of  a  certain  quality  ? — Yes,  and  if  the  ofEer  is  sufficient 
jlte  wheat  is  shipped. 


5066.  Some  witnesses  have  told  us  that  the  rate  Mr. 

oi  exchange  between  India  and  England  acts  like  an     P-  McLean. 
export  bounty  or  bonus  upon  the  wheat  sent  from  India  — '- 

to  England.    Is  that  your  opinion?— I  think  the  fall    " **'y  '8*^" 

in  ex<uiange  has  encom-aged  the  export  of  wheat  from  " 

India  vfery  largely. 

5067.  And  every  additional  fall  acts  as  a  bonus? — 
Yes.  For  instance,  in  China  in  the  last  10  years 
many  different  exports  that  we  never  heard  of  before, 
such  as  straw-braid,  and  camels'  wool,  are  brought  in 
owing  to  the  fall  in  exchange. 

5068.  The  rupee  is  worth  how  much  in  England 
.  at  the  present  moment  ? — 1«.  4|^(f. 

5069.  And  is  it  the  fact  that  in  India  it  retains  its 
purchasing  power  of  2s.,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? 
— Yes,  I  believe  it  does. 

5070.  Then  is  the  position  of  the  com  merchant 
this,  that  he  can  with  U.  4d.  of  English  money  buy 
a  rupee,  and  therefore  practically  buy  2».  worth  of 
wheat? — No.  * 

5071.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  You  say  the  fall  in  exchange 
has  largely  encouraged  the  export  of  wheat  from  India, 
in  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

5072.  Do  you  think  if  exchange  went  back  to  the 
old  rate  of  1«.  1  l<f.  or  2s.,  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
that  the  wheat  trade  would  be  seriously  affected? 
— Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  I  fancy  it  would. 

5073.  And  you  think  that  the  fall  in  exchange 
has  stimulated  die  export  of  wheat  from  India  ? — Yes, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

5074.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  Do  you  think  that  that 
will  be  an  abidiqg  stimulus  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  it 
will  go  on  increasing. 

5075.  I  mean,  supposing  the  rate  of  exchange 
remains  at  what  it  is  now,  that  stimulus  would  con-, 
tinue  to  be  as  active  as  it  is  now? — Yes,  I  think 
more  so.  I  think  that  as  India  is  opened  up  with 
railways  it  will  bring  more  of  the  country  into 
cultivation. 

5076.  But  you  are  there  pointing  to  an  increase  of 
the  export  due  not  to  the  change  of  the  rate  of  ex- 
change but  to  the  <^ning  up  of  railways  ? — I  think 
it  has  more  to  do  with  the  exchange.  If  the  ex- 
change had  been  2a.  I  do  not  think  you  would  have 
had  so  much  wheat. 

5077.  The  present  rate  of  exchange  is  \s.  4d.  or 
1(.  5d.;  sui^)osing  it  remained  at  that  rate  during 
the  next  10  years,  do  you  think  that  it  would  operate 
as  an  increasing  stimulus  to  export  during  that 
10  years  ? — I  think  the  stimulus  would  be  exhausted. 

5078.  You  said  that  the  rote  of  interest  paid  by 
a  merchant  buying  a  billon  China  did  not  exceed  very 
much,  you  believed,  what  was  paid  to  Australia? — 
About  6|,  sometimes  7  per  cent. ;  I  should  think  to 
Australia  it  is  between  5  and  6  per  cent. 

5079.  And  the  rate  to  China  does  exceed  the  rate 
to  India  ? — Yes,  by  about  a  half  per  cent. 

5080.  So  that  the  rate  to  India  and  the  rate  to 
Australia  would  be  about  the  same  ? — It  is  probable 
that  the  rate  to  Australia  would  be  a  little  lower. 
Of  course  you  have  no  risk. 

5081.  But  an  extremely  trifling  difference  ? — ^Yes. 

5082.  (Chairman.)  As  regards  the  increased  open- 
ing up  of  the  country  by  railways  and  such  works,  do 
you  think  that  has  been  stimulated  or  diminished  by 
the  low  exchange  ? — ^No. 

5083.  Do  you  think  that  with  the  rupee  at  Is.  5d., 
the  railway  works  in  India  are  likely  to  be  more  ex- 
tensive or  less  extensive,  or  the  same  as  with  the 
rupee  at  1*.  lOd.  ? — I  should  think  they  would  be 
able  to  raise  more  money  for  railways  if  the  rate  of 
exchange  was  low. 

5084.  Yes,  but  the  money  raised  for  railways  is 
mostly  in  gold  debt  in  this  country,  is  it  not  ? — In 
rupee  loans  as  well. 

5065.  As  regards  the  money  raised  by  gold  debt  in 
this  country  there  would  be  no  advantage  from  the 
low  rate  of  exchemge  f — No. 

5086.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  In  respect  of  China  I  think 
I  understood  yon  to  say  that  you  could  always  get 
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bills  there,  speaking  generally  ? — ^Yes,  as  a  rule  we 
can  get  them. 

5087.  Against  bills  here  ? — Yes ;  the  slackest  time 
in  the  Chinese  business  is  between  February  and  the 
b^inning  of  May. 

6088.  That  depends  in  fifict  upon  the  crops  ? — 
Yes. 

3089.  But  the  trade  with  China  is  goods  against 
goods  ? — ^Yes. 

5090.  And  they  very  nearly  balance  one  another  ? 
—Yes. 

5091.  But  in  the  case  of  India  there  is  a  large 
annual  payment  made  by  India  to  England  ? — ^Yes. 

5092.  And  therefore  the  goods  from  India  must 
always  largely  exceed  the  goods  to  India  ? — Yes. 

5003.  i^d  hence  the  trade  bills  one  way  must  be 
largely  in  excess  of  the  trade  bills  the  other  ? — Yes, 
that  is  covered  by  Council  bills  or  silver,  or  both. 

5094.  But  mainly  by  Government  drafts  ? — ^Yes. 
I  think  we  export  6,000,000/.  or  7,000.000/.  a  year  to 
them  of  silver  in  addition. 

5095.  And  that  difference  is  an  element  in  deter- 
aiining  the  rate  of  exchange  ? — ^Yes. 

5096.  (iSSr  T.  Farrer.)  You  said  that  the  effect  of 
the  present  state  of  things  was  to  cause  very  little 
silver  to  be  kept  in  India,  and  that  that  raised  the 
rate  of  interest  ? — By  the  English  banks  there. 

6097.  What  sort  of  enterprises  does  that  affect  ? — 
It  affects  loans  on  goods.  You  know,  the  merchants 
are  not  able  to  raise  money  so  readily. 

5098.  And  that  would  rather  tend  to  check  exports 
if  it  had  any  effect  at  all  ? — ^Yes,  but  we  do  not  find 
it  does. 

5099.  And  I  suppose  that  that  raising  of  the  rate 
of  interest  would  not  apply  to  nusing  ct^ital  for 
railways  ;  it  would  be  merely  for  temporary  purposes  ? 
—Yes. 

5100.  {Mr.  Hotddsworth)  In  answer  to  Mr.  Court- 
ney you  sud  that  you  thought  the  stimulus  to  the 
wheat  trade,  for  instance,  would  be  exhausted  if 
exchange  was  to  remain  as  it  is.  Could  yon  explain 
by  what  means  it  would  be  exhausted ;  how  you  think 
the  present  stimulus  would  not  continue  ? — ^The 
country  is  opened  up  as  much  as  it  will  be  now, 
unless  further  raUways  are  made  to  open  it  up.  The 
ground  is  occupied. 

5101.  Then  you  think  that  the  stimulus  at  present 
is  due  to  the  effect  that  is  produced  by  the  opening  up 
of  India? — ^Yee. 

5102.  Is  there  no  stimulus  by  the  difference 
between  gold  prices  and  silver  prices?— No  doubt 
that  has  had  a  g^reat  effect. 

5103.  But  is  that  a  direct  effect,  or  is  it  only 
through  the  opening  up  of  India? — ^Through  the 
opening  up  of  India,  I  should  say. 

5104.  What  are  your  opinions  of  the  probability  of 
exchange  remaining  as  it  is  between  the  two  countries  ? 
— ^I  do  not  think  there  is  any  hope  of  it  remaining  as 
it  is  unless  something  is   done  to  fix  the  value  of 

5105.  You  think  silver  will  fall  ?— Yes. 

5106.  {Mr.  Birch.)  May  I  ask  you  why  you  think 
silver  will  fall  ?— Unless  the  exports  of  India  increase 
enormously  we  are  frightened  to  buy  silver. 

5107.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  statement 
that  China  is  going  to  coin  a  large  amount  of  silver  ? 
— That  is  a  very  small  business.  It  is  for  the 
province  of  Canton ;  not  for  the  Pekin  Govern- 
ment. 

5108.  But  China  sUll  takes  a  great  quantity  of 
silver,  does  she  not  ? — Oh,  yes ;  but  we  export  a  large 
quantity  of  silver  also  from  China.  For  instance, 
from  the  month  of  February  to  now,  we  send  a  large 
quantity  of  silver  from  China  to  India. 

5109.  Could  you  throw  any  light  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance I  heard  related  about  a  large  amount  of 
ailver  pillar  dollars  coming  from  China,  that  had  been 
formerly  current  there,  and  sent  to  Spain  ? — Yes,  very 
large. 

5110.  Mliat  replaced  them  ? — Mexican  dollars. 
The  Spanish  authorities  in  Manilla  have  allowed  the 


Mexican  dollar  to  go  in  there,  and  so  reduced  the  rate 
of  exchange  in  Manilla  frvm  3«.  lOJMf.  to  H$.  3\d. 

5111.  By  the  introduction  of  Mexican  dollars  to 
take  the  place  of  Spanish  dollars  which  formerly 
circulated  at  3«.  10\d.  to  3«.  lid.  ?— Yes. 

5112.  (Mr.  Fremantle.)  Did  the  pillar  dollar  cir- 
culate at  the  higher  rate  because  of  its  scarceness  ?— 
No,  it  was  because  there  was  no  other  dollar  allowed 
in  Manilla. 

5113.  {Mr.  Birch.)  And  the  Mexican  dollar  has 
only  now  been  introduced  into  Manilla  ?— WeU,  Id 
fact,  it  is  smuggled  in. 

5114.  But  I  am  dealing  more  particularly  with 
China,  because  you  will  remember  many  years  ago  the 
Spanish  pillar  dollar  was  at  a  very  large  premium  in 
China  ? — These  have  disappeared  altogether. 

5115.  The  ordinary  Spanbh  dollars  now  have  been 
replaced  by  Mexican  doUars  ? — Yes. 

5116.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  But  the  reason  of  that  is, 
is  it  not,  that  the  pillar  dollar  has  been  withdrawn  from 
circulation  by  the  Spanish  Government  ? — Oh,  no. 

5117.  Does  the  pillar  dollar  remain  in  Manilla  ? — 
Yes,  they  wiO  not  allow  them  to  be  exported  ;  indeed 
the  only  place  you  coold  export  them  to  was  Madrid ; 
now  they  have  stopped  that. 

5118.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  should  like  to  ask  if  yon 
know  anything  of  what  is  doing  with  the  American 
trade  dollar  in  China  ? — ^Those  are  all  sent  back  to 
America. 

5119.  In  consequence  of  their  being  remonetized 
by  the  recent  law  ? — Yes. 

5120.  Were  there  many  of  them  held  in  China  ?— 
Yes,  a  great  many,  but  they  have  been  gradually 
finding  their  way  back. 

5121.  But  the  remonetizing  of  them  has  given 
them  an  additional  value,  I  suppose,  in  America  ? — 
Yes. 

5122.  Consequently,  the  people  who  held  these 
dollars  when  they  were  remonetized  made  a  good 
thingof  it?— Yes. 

5123.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  rise  in  value 
was  in  consequence  of  the  remonetization  ? — 15  per 
cent. 

5124.  So  that  the  people  who  held  those  dollars 
made  15  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  American 
law  which  remonetized  them  ? — Yes. 

5125.  {Mr.  Birch.)  How  long  have  you  been  in  the 
banking  business  with  China  ? — ^28  years. 

5126.  Do  you  find  that  many  more  bills  now  are 
drawn  upon  Germany  and  France  and  the  contina>t 
generally  than  there  used  to  be  ? — Yes. 

5127.  Beplacing  billa  that  were  formerly  drawn 
upon  London  ? — Yes. 

5128.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — It  is 
cheaper  for  one  thing ;  the  merchant  on  the  continent 
Wants  his  goods  imported  direct,  and  he  finds  the 
banks  willing  to  meet  him. 

5129.  Because  one  of  the  questions  that  we  have 
had  before  us  is  as  to  whether  there  was  any  par- 
ticular advantage  considered  abroad  in  having  credita 
on  England,  by  reason  of  people  knowine  that  those 
bills  would  be  paid  in  gold,  and  that  if  they  were 
drawn  on  Paris  or  Germany  they  could  not  be  certain 
of  what  they  would  be  paid  in.  Do  you  a^ttach  much 
importance  to  that  ? — No. 

5130.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Does  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  draw  bills  to  the  amount  of  from  13,OOOfiOOL 
to  16,000,003/.  sterling  a  year  oh  India? — It  was 
13,000,000/.  last  year  and  16,000,000/.  this. 

5131.  Suppose  he  stopped  drawing  for  one  or  two 
or  three  years,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  rate  of 
exchange  ? — Oh,  upwards. 

5132.  It  would  go  up  very  high  ? — Yes. 

5133.  And  that  would  be  a  great  disturbance  to 
trade  ? — ^It  would. 

5134.  Have  you  any  idea  how  high  it  might  go? — 
It  is  impossible  to  say. 

5135.  It  might  go  to  Is.  lOdL,  I  siqtpose  ? — ^Yes, 
very  easily.  , 

5136.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  possible  that  bome  of 
the  silver  countries  that  have  over-valued  silver  might 
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take  advantage  of  that  to  get  rid  of  that  silver  ? — I 
think  the  J  would  at  the  present  moment. 

5137.  And  when  the  Secretary  of  State  began  to 
draw  again  he  would  have  to  draw  still  more,  by 
rea!>on  of  the  money  that  he  had  borrowed  in  the 
meantime  to  meet  his  debts  ? — He  would. 

5138.  So  that  you  would  have  a  reverse  operation? 
—Yes. 

5139.  Have  you  any  idea  what  exchange  would  gr. 
down  to  in  that  case  ? — It  is  impossible  to  say. 

5140.  That  would  be  a  great  disturbance  to  trade  r 
— ^Tes. 

5141.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a  fixed  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver,  supposing  it  to  be  practicable, 
than  to  be  subject  to  these  great  risks  in  the  future  ? 
— I  think  it  would. 

5142.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Bland  Bill  ? — ^It  would  be  very 
disastrous  if  that  silver  was  to  be  forced  on  our 
market. 

5143.  It  would  largely  increase  the  wheat  trade 
from  India  ? — Yes,  it  would  tend  that  way. 

5144.  What  would  be  the  effect  if,  in  addition  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Bland  Bill,  the  Americans  sold  the 
50,000,000/.  of  silver  they  have  got  coined  ? — They 
simply  could  not  sell  it. 

5145.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  rate  of  exchange  if  they  tried  to  sell  it  ? — It  is 
impossible  to  say. 

5146.  {Mr.  Chcplin.)  I  want  to  clear  up  the 
question  about  the  bounty  on  wheat,  which  I  confess 
1  do  not  quite  understand  at  present.  I  understood 
yon  to  say  that  a  rupee  in  England  is  now  worth 
1«.  4rf.,  or  a  little  more  ? — Yes,  1».  4|<f. 

5147.  A  sovereign,  therefore,  will  buy  16  rupees  ? 
— ^Yes. 

5148.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  rupee  in 
India  still  retains  its  purchasing  power  of  nearly  2«.  ? 
— ^Well,  no,  not  quite.  The  rupee,  to  the  native,  is  a 
rupee ;  he  does  not  care  anything  about  exchange, 
and  I  suppose  a  rupee  will  buy  as  much  rice  to-day 
as  it  did  when  the  sterling  was  2«. 

5149.  Or  as  much  wheat  ? — Yes,  or  as  much  wheat. 

5150.  It  retains  its  purchasing  power  for  wheat 
at  2s.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  wheat 
in  India  is  bought  by  the  com  merchants  here  in 
£ngland  ? — ^Yes. 

5151.  Therefore  it  comes  to  this,  that  a  com  mer- 
chant with  a  sovereign  can  buy  30«.  worth  of  wheat ; 
in  other  words,  that  for  Is.  4d.  he  is  able  to  buy  2s. 
■worth  of  wheat  ? — No. 

5152.  Well,  will  you  explain  how  not  ? — Assuming 
that  the  quarter  here  is  worth  30s.,  the  native  knows 
the  price  in  London  as  well  as  you  do,  and  you  pay 
lum  more  rupees  probably. 

5153.  But  you  told  me  just  now  that  with  a 
sovereign  yon  could  buy  15  rupees,  and  that  the 
rupee  retained  its  original  purchasing  power  of  nearly 
2*.,  as  far  as  wheat  was  concerned  ? — Yes. 

5154.  In  other  words,  that  with  a  sovereign  you 
could  buy  30*.  worth  of  wheat  ? — ^It  does  not  though. 

5155.  I  understand  you  to  admit  that  the  sovereign 
will  buy  15  rupees? — Yes,  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange,  about  that. 

5156.  Well  then,  in  India,  how  much  wheat  would 
15  rupees  buy  ? — ^It  would  buy  about  20*.  worth,  that 
is  all. 

5157.  Then  how  do  you  reconcile  that  fact  with 
the  statement  that  the  rupee,  in  India,  retains  its 
original  purchasing  power  of  nearly  2s.  ? — I  say  it  has 


not  fallen  so  much.  A  native  can  buy  as  much  rice 
with  his  rupee,  at  the  present  value  of  Is.  4^d.  to  the 
foreigner,  as  he  could  do  when  the  exchange  was  2s. 

5158.  He  can  buy,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  2s.  worth  ? 
— ^Tbe  equivalent  of  2s. 

5159.  Either  wheat,  or  rice,  or  any  other  com- 
modity, and,  I  suppose,  if  a  native  can  buy  that,  people 
who  are  not  natives  can  buy  that  with  the  rupee ;  a 
com  merchant  is  not  a  native,  and,  according  to  you, 
he  could  buy  nearly  2s.  worth  of  wheat  with  a  rupee  ? 
— But  the  rupee  is  not  worth  2s.  here ;  you  fancy  the 
rupee  is  worth  2s. 

5160.  You  assured  me  that  a  sovereign  could  buy 
15  rupees? — -If  you  came  here  with  a  rupee  you 
cannot  sell  it  at  2s. 

5161.  But  out  there  you  said  you  could? — I  said 
you  could  buy  as  much  rice  as  you  could  when  the 
rupee  was  at  2s. 

5162.  However,  I  understand  you  plainly  to  admit 
then,  that  with  the  sovereign  you  can  buy  15  rupees 
at  the  present  time  ? — Yes,  about  that. 

5163.  And  those  15  rupees,  in  India,  will  buy 
nearly  30s.  worth  of  wheat  ? 

5164.  {Mr.  Birch.)  They  will  buy  exactly  the 
same  quantity  of  produce  that  they  did  before,  and 
here  you  would  have  to  give  less  money  for  it? — 
Yes,  less  gold. 

5165.  And,  as  Mr.  Chaplin  says,  the  benefit  would 
be  in  the  shape  of  a  bounty  ;  it  is  a  difference  in 
excliange  which  has  the  effect? — ^Yes. 

5166.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  you  mean  that  you 
think  that  the  native  exporter  gets  the  whole  benefit 
of  the  difference  between  the  rupee  at  2s.  and  the 
rupee  at  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  5d.  ? — ^No,  no. 

5167.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Mr.  Barbour  asked  you  a 
question  as  to  the  convulsion  that  would  happen  if 
the  Secretary  of  State  suspended  drawing  and  the 
convulsion  that  would  happen  again  if  he  resumed 
drawing  ? — ^Yes. 

5168.  How  could  the  Secretary  of  State  suspend 
drawing? — ^He  could  only  do  it  by  borrowing  money 
here.  The  money  has  to  be  paid  here  and  he  would 
have  to  borrow  here  to  pay  his  way. 

5168a.  Well,  what  would  be  the  result  upon  the 
finances  of  India  of  that,  I  mean  on  the  financial 
administration  of  India;  I  do  not  mean  on  the 
exchange  ?— I  do  not  think  it  would  benefit  them. 

5169.  Would  it  merely  mean  pro  tanto  a  declara- 
tion of  insolvency  on  the  part  of  India  ? — No. 

5170.  Well,  it  could  not  pay  tcoxa  year  to  year,  or 
for  some  reason  or  other  declined  to  pay  from  year  to 
year  its  annual  obligations  ? — I  think  the  more  exports 
from  India  we  get  the  natives  are  better  able  to  pay 
the  taxes.  The  more  we  get  from  India,  I  think,  the 
better  able  they  are  to  pay. 

5171.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  suspending  drawings ;  if 
there  were  a  great  war  in  India  do  you  think  the 
Government  could  borrow  20,000,000/.  sterling  in 
India  in  one  year  ? — No. 

5172.  It  would  have  to  be  borrowed  at  home  ? — 
Yea. 

5173.  And  the  Secretary  of  State  would  suspend 
his  drawings  for  the  time  ? — Yes. 

5174.  {Mr.  Birch.)  And,  supposing  the  commodities 
to  be  shipped  to  the  same  extent,  the  vacuum  in 
the  bills  would  be  filled  up  with  silver  ?  —  With 
silver,  if  they  could  get  it. 

5174a.  You  must  pay  for  what  you  buy  ? — Yes. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  HEimT  HucKs  GiBBS  recalled  and  examined. 


5175.  (-Str  T.  Farrer.)  When  we  left  off  last  time 
we  were  approaching  one  of  the  most  difficult  points 
in  our  inquiry,  and  1  should  like  to  ask  you  a  preli- 
minary question.  You  will  admit  that  it  is  a  serious 
thing  to  alter  the  existing  standard  of  value  ? — Yes, 


every  legislative  action  affecting  commerce  is  a  very 
serious  thing,  whether  it  has  its  origin  here  or  else- 
where.    The  alteration  which  took   place    in    our 
standard  of  value  in  1873  was  exceedingly  serious. 
5176.  And  any  such  alteration  necessarily  causes 
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changes  in  methods  of  business,  alterations  in  the 
effect  of  contracts,  and  in  the  relative  positions  of 
different  classes  ? — ^You  can  judge  o£  tlie  importance 
of  the  changes  which  might  take  place  in  consequence 
of  another  alteration,  by  considering  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  since  1873.  I  do  not  think  there  have 
been  or  would  be  any  changes  on  that  score  in 
methods  of  business. 

5177.  But  the  other  alterations,  at  any  rate  you 
admit  generally,  are  things  not  to  be  undertaken 
lightly  ? — Certainly. 

5178.  Well,  the  position  of  London  as  a  great 
financial  centre  and  clearing  house  of  the  world  makes 
it  necessary  for  England  to  be  especially  cautious  in 
making  such  changes  ? — England  should  be  cautious 
in  making  any  changes.  She  has  not  always  acted  on 
that  wise  maxim.  Caution  does  not  necessarily  imply 
refusal  to  change.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  Eng- 
land is  the  financial  centre  and  clearing  house  of  the 
world ;  but  it  is  probable  that  our  kinsmen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  may  have  a  like  belief  as  to 
New  York.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  evidence 
that  the  commercial  position  of  that  city  has  been 
affected  for  good  or  evil  by  the  various  changes  in 
the  monetary  legislation  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  think  either  Berlin  or  Paris  had  the  same  claim 
to  that  position ;  but  I  wish  they  had  exercised  more 
caution  when  contemplating  the  changes  of  1873. 
They  did  more  harm  than  any  change  on  our  part  can 
do.  England  has  surely  shown  great  caution.  An 
important  change  took  place  in  1873,  to  which  atten- 
tion was  called  as  soon  as  its  effects  became  visible. 
Part  of  those  effects  were  considered  in  the  Commons 
Committee  of  1876,  then  came  the  Paris  Conference 
of  1878,  to  which  delegates  were  sent  but  forbidden  to 
join  in  any  vote  on  the  subject.  The  Paris  Conference 
of  1881  was  attended  with  much  the  same  result ;  and 
now,  at  last,  after  14  years  of  cautious  waiting,  this 
country  is  happily  giving  a  cautious  consideration  to 
the  subject,  and  I  must  hope  not  without  good  results. 

5179.  At  any  rate,  you  admit  that  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  on  those  who  propose  any  such  alteration  ? — 
The  burden  of  proof  lies  on  anyone  who  proposes  any 
alteration. 

5180.  Now  the  evils  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  directed  are  twofold;  (a)  evils  arising  from 
fluctuation  in  exchsjige  on  which  I  need  not  trouble 
you  further ;  and  (b)  the  appreciation  of  gold,  an 
ambiguous  expression,  and  which  is  perhaps  better 
described  as  a  fall  in  prices  which  is  said  to  be 
causing  depression  in  trade  and  agriculture  ?  — 
Yes,  Uiose  first  evils,  those  that  yon  say  you  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about,  arise  from  absence  of  a 
common  measure ;  and  that,  together  with  a  fall  of 
prices  arising  from  many  causes,  has  had  a  malign 
influence  on  trade  and  agriculture.  Among  these 
causes  is  a  failure  in  the  supply  of  gold  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  one  sort  or  another  which  have 
been  made  upon  it.  That  is  a  better  phrase,  it  seems 
to  me,  than  appreciation  of  gold. 

5181.  Appreciation  of  gold  is  the  samo  thing,  is  it 
not,  as  a  general  fall  in  prices ;  they  are  synonymous  ? 
— Yes,  in  one  sense  they  are. 

5182.  An  appreciation  of  gold  must  mean  a  general 
fall  in  prices.  It  is  not  simpler  a  fall  in  some  prices, 
but  a  fall  pro  tanto  in  all  prices  ? — ^Yes,  a  fall  pro 
tanto.  It  assumes  that  a  certain  depressing  effect  has 
been  felt  by  all  commodities. 

5183.  Not  only  by  all  commodities,  but  by  every- 
thing which  is  measured  by  or  exchanged  against 
gold  ? — Yes,  I  include  in  commodities  everything  of 
that  kind  excepting  securities,  which,  being  promises 
to  pay  gold,  are  of  course  not  affected  adversely  by 
the  dearness  of  gold. 

5184.  {The  Chairman.)  By  all  commodities  in  the 
•like  proportion  ? — Pro  tanto,  of  course,  by  everything. 

Things  may  have  occurred  and  may  be  occurring 
which  would  alter  the  price  of  any  particular  commo- 
dity ;  that  is  to  say,  all  need  not  be  lower  in  price,  of 
course,  tliau  they  were  before,  but  they  will  all  be 


lower  in  price  than  they  would  have  been  had  gold 
been  plentiful. 

5185.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  What  it  means  is  this,  thot 
a  given  quantity  of  gold  buys  more  goods  or  other 
things,  or  a  given  quantity  of  goods  buys  less  gold? 
—Yes. 

5186.  It  differs  from  the  expression  "ftdlof  prices" 
in  assuming  the  fall  to  be  general  ? — Yes. 

5187.  Pidl  of  prices  is  very  often  used  of  only  a 
partial  fall  ? — Yes,  it  may  be  so. 

5188.  Then  a  fall  of  price  of  any  article  may  arise 
either  fi*m  increased  abundance  or  diminished  cost  of 
production  of  the  article  on  this  one  head,  or  from 
a  diminished  supply  of  gold  on  the  other,  or  from 
both  ?~Certainly. 

5189.  Is  not  the  effect  of  the  fall  absolutely 
different,  according  as  it  proceeds  from  the  one  cause 
or  the  other  ? — I  do  not  see  that  the  effect  of  the  fall 
is  so  very  different.  It  should  be  nearly  the  same ; 
but  the  operation  of  a  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  precious  metals,  caused  by  their  scarcity,  is  more 
occult  than  that  which  is  caused  by  increased  abun- 
bance  of  commodities.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  in 
the  latter  case  there  is  no  need  to  interfere.  I  should 
rather  say  that  interference  is  scarcely  possible.  If, 
for  example,  the  earth,  here  or  elsewhere,  produces 
more  wheat,  we  cannot  prevent  its  doing  so,  and  if, 
whencesoever  it  comes,  it  is,  on  balance,  advantageous, 
we  shall  not  desire  to  interfere  with  it. 

5190.  My  words  were,  "  Is  not  the  effect  of  the  fall 
"  absolutely  different  according  as  it  proceeds  from 
"  the  one  cause  or  the  other."  If  it  proceeds  from 
increased  abundance  of  the  article  sold  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  the  world  and  there  is  no  need  to  interfere 
with  it  ? — That  is  what  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  said 
that  if,  whencesoever  the  additional  abundance  comes, 
it  is,  on  balance,  an  advantage  to  the  world,  we  never 
can  interfere ;  ut  all  events,  if  we  can  interfere  we  do 
not  desire  to  do  so.  I  say  "  on  balance,"  because  there 
may  be  other  things  which  might  counteract  the 
advantage. 

5191.  But  I  presume  the  increased  abundance  of 
an  article  that  the  people  desire  to  consume  is  an 
advantage  to  the  world  ? — ^It  is^  but  there  might  be 
disadvantages  attendant  upon  iy 

5192.  There  may  be  disadvantages  to  certain  per- 
sons who  may  suffer  from  competition,  but,  on  the 
whole,  increased  abundance  of  the  things  which  men 
desire  is  an  advantage  to  the  world,  is  it  not  ? — At  the 
moment ;  not  of  necessity  afterwards,  because  if  the 
effect  of  its  action  upon  those  people  who  have  to 
produce  certain  articles,  becomes  prejudicial  to  the 
world  it  may  be  ultimately  compensated,  so  to  speak, 
or  annulled.  What  I  will  answer  is  this,  that  for  the 
present,  at  the  present  speaking,  it  is  an  advantage  to 
the  world. 

5193.  It  is  an  advantage  to  people  that  they  should 
get  more  of  the  things  which  they  desire  at  a  less 
cost  of  human  effort  and  human  labour  ?— Certainly ; 
all  other  things  being  equal. 

5194.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Gould  you  illustrate  that 
effect  which  you  think  might  annul  it? — I  will 
suppose,  for  ue  sake  of  argument,  that  we  might 
come  to  receive  all  our  supplies  from  abroad,  food, 
clothing,  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  and  that  our  own  land  was  thrown  out  of  culti- 
vation, our  own  factories  closed.  We  might  be  living, 
as  it  used  to  be  said  was  at  one  time  the  case  with 
Holland,  on  our  means,  every  industry  of  the  country 
beiug  destroyed.  I  am  not  using  tins  to  argue  that 
such  a  state  of  things  is  probable,  but  only  as  an 
imaginary  illustration.  That,  I  think,  would  be  a 
condition  of  things  that  might  annul  that  temporary 
advantage  which  it  would  have  no  doubt  gained  by 
the  cheap  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

5195.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  At  any  rate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  our  present  argument  that  is  not  an  evil 
which  you  would  wish  to  interfere  with  by  any  legisla- 
tion with  respect  to  currency ;  yon  would  not  wish  to 
attempt  to  prevent  increased  abundance  of  the  com- 
modities which  people  desire  to  consume  ? — Certainly 
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not,  if  that  were  all.  I  Laye  always  said  that  the 
alteration  of  prices  which  might  ensue  is  a  subsidiary 
and  doubtful  accident  of  the  proposed  measure. 

5196.  Let  me  take  two  articles ;  let  us  say  that 
cotton  goods  are  produced  at  a  much  less  cost  than 
they  were  by  reason  of  improvement  in  manufacture  ? 
— Yes ;  I  suppose  you  mean  in  a  foreign  country. 

5197.  Let  us  say  that  wheat  is  brought  to  this 
country  at  a  very  much  less  cost  in  consequence  of 
the  opening  up  of  railways  and  the  cheapening  of 
steam  communication  ? — Yes,  which  it  is,  no  doubt. 

5198.  In  such  a  case  you  will  have  a  very  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  both  these  articles  ? — Yes ;  sup- 
posing that  the  improvements  of  which  you  speak 
cause  an  increase  of  production  and  consequent  com- 
petition. 

5199.  That  fall  is  not  a  fall  with  which  you  would 
think  it  necessary  to  interfere  by  currency  legislation  ? 
— Certainly  not ;  no  natural  causes  should  be  in- 
terfered with  in  any  such  way. 

5200.  You  and  I  agree  on  that ;  some  peraons 
would  not.  At  any  rate  you  would  not  interfere  with 
that  cause  by  any  currency  legislation  ? — No. 

5201.  Then  having  got  so  far,  it  rests,  does  it  not, 
with  those  who  propose  an  alteration,  iirst  of  all  to 
prove  that  there  has  been  a  general  fall  in  prices  ? — 
No,  1  would  hardly  say  that.  It  does  not  rest  with 
anybody  to  prove  that  there  is  a  general  fall  in 
prices ;  it  suffices  to  prove  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
gold,  because  a  scarcity  or  deamess  of  gold  u  a  fall  in 
prices,  therefore  the  point  to  be  proved  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose  is  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  gold  or 
deamess  of  gold,  which  is  a  fall  in  prices. 

5202.  Then  you  would  say  if  you  prove  a  scarcity  of 
gold  you  may  assume  s  fall  in  prices  ? — I  may  assume 
pro  tanto  a  fall  in  prices. 

5203.  Then  we  may  put  out  of  consideration  all 
the  evidence  we  have  had  before  derived  from  the 
index  numbers  of  The  Economist,  and  things  of  that 
kind.  I  want  to  know  whether  yon  do  not  think  that 
that  is  one  of  the  steps  in  the  argument  that  those 
who  wish  for  a  change  ought  to  prove  ? — Of  course, 
you  might  begin  at  either  end  of  the  staircase.  Yon 
might  show  that  there  was  a  fall  in  prices,  and  then  you 
might  inquire  as  to  what  had  been  the  causes  of  that  fall, 
or  you  might  say  there  was  a  dearness  of  gold  caused 
by  a  deiicient  supply  and  an  increased  demand  for 
gold,  and  that  necessitated  a  certain  fall  in  prices. 
What  I  want  to  say  is  that  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
fall  in  prices  would  not  at  all  suffice,  for  a  fall  in 
prices  might  have  arisen,  and  has  arisen,  from  many 
other  things,  whereas  if  you  prove  that  one  point, 
that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  gold  com- 
pared with  the  demands  that  have  been  made  upon 
gold,  you  prove  by  that  very  iact  that  there  is  a 
certain  fall  in  prices,  that  is  that  there  is  a  certain 
adverse  effect  produced  upon  prices. 

5204.  That  there  is  a  certain  cause  which  ought 
to  produce  a  general  fall  of  prices,  and  probably  does  ? 
— I  would  say  more  than  that,  that  involved  of  necessity 
a  general  faU  in  prices,  even  though  other  circumstances 
may  have  occurred  to  annul  the  fall  and  even  to  raise 
the  price. 

5205.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  that  a 
general  fall  in  prices  has  been  proved  as  matter  of  - 
fact  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

5206.  Will  you  tell  me  on  what  evidence  you  rest 
that? — ^Well,  I  take  it  on  Mr.  Giffen's  evidence, 
amongst  others.  I  take  the  evidence  of  those  who 
have  been  most  opposed  to  me  in  this  matter  ;  they 
almost  all  agree  or  have  agreed. 

5207.  You  have  not  seen  Mr.  Giffen's  evidence 
before  this  Commission  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

5208.  I  think  he  told  us  that  upon  a  great  many 
things  which  are  measured  in  gold  we  have  no 
evidence  whatever  that  would  justify  us  in  saying 
that  there  has  been  a  fall  in  prices  ? — But  then,  in 
those  very  things  in  which  Mt.  Giffen  would  say,  and 
quite  rightly  say,  that  there  is  no  fall  in  prices  as 
compared  with  the  prices  that  were  before,  I  say  there 
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is  and  must  have  been  a  lessening  of  the  price  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  reached. 

5209.  Must  have  been  is  a  different  thing? — No, 
excuse  me,  the  expression  is  just.  If  gold  has  been 
scarce  and  dear,  prices  diminish  pro  tanto ;  but  the 
price  of  wheat  may  have  diminished  at  some  time  or 
another  35;.,  and  it  may  be  at  another  time  36f., 
and  yet  there  would  have  been  an  adverse  action  on 
the  price  of  wheat. 

5210.  I  only  wish  to  got  from  you  whether  yon 
think  that  it  has  been  proved  that  there  has  been  an 
actual  fall  in  prices  of  all  the  things  which  are 
exchan!;cd  against  gold,  or  are  measur»l  in  gold  as  a 
matter  of  fact  ?  If  you  will  say  that  you  have  not 
exhausted  that  part  of  the  subject  that  is  quite 
sufficient  for  me  ? — Then,  in  order  to  make  it  clear, 
let  me  say  a  general  reduction  of  prices,  if  you  will 
understand  the  difference  which  I  mean  to  make 
between  that  and  a  fall ;  I  mean  that  the  measure 
being  shortened  whereby  we  measure  the  prices  of 
commodities,  it  is  inevitable  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
those  prices  have  been  reduced.  Do  you  see  what  I 
mean? 

5211.  (The  Chairman.')  You  yourself  have  said 
that  you  may  begin  at  either  end  of  the  staircase. 
Sir  Thomas  Farrer  is  saying,  beginning  at  that  end 
which  has  to  do  with  &11  of  prices,  do  you  think 
there  is  such  evidence  of  general  diminntion  of  prices 
(which  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  price  of 
everything  is  lower)  as  to  affoi-d  evidence  from  that 
fact,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  that  gold  has  appre- 
ciated?— Yes;  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  question 
to  answer,  because  even  though  there  should  not 
be  on  the  whole  range  of  prices  a  fall,  which  is,  I 
suppose,  what  Sir  Thomas  Fai-rer  means,  yet  I  say 
that  the  deamess  of  gold,  from  something  belonging 
to  gold,  must  inevitably  have  made  a  reduction  of  the 
price,  and  if  It  were  not  that  gold  were  scarcer  in  the 
sense  that  I  mean  by  scarce,  then  the  general  average 
of  prices  would  have  been  higher  than  it  is. 

5212.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Would  you  conduct  it  in  this 
way  ?  Take  the  range  of  prices  of  1,000  articles.  Yon 
find,  let  ns  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  in 
700  there  has  been  a  fall  in  prices,  in  200  prices  have 
been  stationary,  and  in  100  prices  have  gone  up.  You 
examine  the  causes  of  production  as  roughly  or  as 
nicely  as  you  can  of  the  different  articles,  and  you  find 
some  special  reason  to  explain  why  the  100  have  gone 
up,  you  find  some  other  special  reason  to  show  that 
prices  would  have  gone  up  if  there  were  not  a  disturb- 
ing cause  bringing  them  down.  Then,  surveying  the 
wlkole  range  of  1,000,  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
simply  from  the  observation  of  phenomena  that 
there  has  been  a  cause  depressing  prices  generally. 
Sir  Thomas  Farrer  asks  you  whether  you  have  made 
that  survey  ? — Well,  I  will  not  say  that  I  have  done 
it  with  the  care  and  accuracy  that  a  professed  statis- 
tician does,  but  I  have  in  some  sort  made  that  survey 
because  I  have  read  what  other  people  have  written 
about  it,  and  have  taken  it  on  trust  from  Mr.  Giffen 
and  others. 

5213.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Have  you  read  what  Ger- 
man and  American  statisticians  have  said  about  wages 
in  Grermany  and  America  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
have. 

5214.  Have  you  seen  any  evidence  at  all  as  to  the 
price  of  land  in  gold-using  countries  ? — Yes,  I  have 
seen  and  known  evidence  of  the  price  of  the  land  in 
this  country. 

5215.  Agricultural  land  in  this  country,  no  doubt ; 
but  the  price  of  land  generally  in  this  country,  and  the 
price  of  land  in  America,  which  is  just  as  important? 
— No,  I  cannot  answer  upon  those  points,  except  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  only  thing  ot  importance  to  our 
subject  is  the  chrematistic,  as  opposed  to  the  apolaus- 
tic,  use  of  land ;  that  is  to  say,  land  bought  for  re- 
productive profit,  as  against  land  bought  for  enjoyment. 
The  purchase  of  the  latter  at  extravagant  prices,  if 
that  has  anywhere  taken  place,  is  no  more  an  indication 
of  general  values,  than  the  giving  10,000/.  for  a 
picture  or  an  opera-box. 
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.  5216.  Do  you  know  whether  we  have  any  distinct 
evidence  about  retail  prices  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  we 
had  evidence  before  us  on  the  Commission  on  the 
Depression  of  Trade  on  that  matter. . 

5217.  Anything  that  we  can  rely  on  as  a  general 
result  ? — How  could  one  tell  ?  It  will  depend  upon 
the  credibility  of  the  various  witnesses,  and  the  esti- 
mate which  you  may  form  of  them.  We  have  got 
their  evidence  before  us.  We  can  study  that.  My 
impression,  as  I  said  before  in  this  examination,  is 
tliat  wholesale  prices  have  fallen  more  than  retail 
prices  have  fallen.  Bctail  prices  have  very  little 
bearing  on  the  point.  See  the  passage  which  I  have 
already  quoted  from  Mill,  Q.  4531. 

6218.  Have  you  ever  considered  this  point,  that 
the  evidence  we  have  of  wholesale  prices  is  confined 
to  this  country,  and  that  the  whole  object  of  legislation 
in  this  country  is  to  make  wholesale  prices  cheap  ? — 
No.  I  should  say  that  when  I  was  in  Germany  I 
heard  that,  at  least  as  regards  agricultural  prices, 
there  had  been  a  very  great  fall  in  wholesale  prices 
there. 

5219.  But  you  do  not  know  that  we  have  no 
statistics  of  foreign  countries,  even  to  the  same  extent 
as  we  have  here  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  or 
not,  but  inasmuch  as  England  is  the  mart  of  the  world, 
I  think  prices  may  fairly  bo  gauged  by  the  English 
market. 

5220.  Then  we  will  go  to  the  other  part  of  the 
subject.  The  evil  that  is  alleged  and  the  remedy  it  is 
proposed  to  apply,  only  relate  to  a  fall  of  prices  if 
that  fall  is  due  to  what  we  may  call  "  scarcity  of  gold  "? 
—Yes,  that  part  of  the  evil, 

5221.  Or  "diminished  supply  of  gold,"  or  failure 
of  gold  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it? — ^Yes,  the  evil 
tiutt  is  alleged,  so  far  at  it  consists  in  falling  prices, 
and  so  far  as  the  fall  is  due  to  the  failure  of  gold  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  it,  would  be  partly  or  wholly 
remedied  by  the  proposed  measure. 

5222.  When,  therefore,  we  are  told  that  wholesale 
prices  in  Enghmd  have  fallen,  it  rests  with  those  who 
would  apply  a  remedy  to  show  that  the  fall  has 
arisen  from  a  "  scarcity  of  gold "  ? — It  rests  rather 
with  them  to  show  that  there  is  such  a  scarcity  or 
such  a  failure.  If  there  is,  the  reduction  is  a  neces- 
sity. 

5223.  It  is  therefore  important,  is  it  not,  to  under- 
stand how  a  scarcity  of  gold  affects  prices,  and 
especially  wholesale  prices  ? — ^Yes.  I  have  been  quite 
content  to  accept  the  authority  of  all  the  great  writers 
on  economics,  who  all  show  that  "  the  value  of  money 
is  increased  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  quantity."  I  do 
not  except  Mr.  Tooke,  for  though  he  set  himself  to 
prove  the  reverse,  he  very  ingeniously  refuted  his  own 
arguments.  Hear  what  Mr.  Torrens  says  about  it 
in  the  "  Principles  and  Practical  Operation  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Bill  of  1844  explained,"  page  86. 
"  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  further  authorities 
"  for  the  refutation  of  Mr.  Tooke,  inasmuch  as 
"  Mr.  Tooke  has  been  completely  successful  in 
"  refuting  himself.  He  has  written  volumes  on  the 
"  influence  of  quantity  on  price,  and  has  shown,  by 
"  the  most  elaborate  details,  that  on  all  the  remarkable 
«  occasions  on  which  an  advance  or  decline  of  prices 
"  has  occurred,  the  advance  or  decline  was  occasioned 
"  by  a  decrease  or  increase  in  the  quantities  of  the 
"  commodities  respecting  which  the  variations 
"  occurred.  Gold  is  a  commodity  governed,  as  all 
"  other  commodities  are  governed,  by  the  law  of 
"  supply  and  demand.  If  the  value  of  all  other 
"  commodities  in  relation  to  gold  rises  and  falls  as 
"  their  quantities  diminish  or  increase,  the  value  of 
"  gold  in  relation  to  commodities  must  rise  aud  fall  as 
**  its  quantity  is  diminished  or  increased.  But  gold  is 
"  the  standard  of  our  money.  An  increase  in  the 
«  quantity,  and  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  in  relation  to 
"  commodities  is  the  same  thing  as  an  increase  in  the 
**  quantity  and  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  currency  in 
"  relation  to  commodities  is  the  same  thing  as  a  rise  of 
"  prices.  Mr.  Tooke's  History  of  Prices  is  a 
«  magazine  of  historical  facts  demonstrative  of  the 


"  fallacy  of  the  principle  that  '  variations,  in  the 
"  '  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  do  not  affect 
«  *  prices.'" 

5224.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  go  back  to  the 
prices  of  wholesale  commodities.  Is  any  appreciable 
amount  of  gold  used  in  England  in  ordinary  whole- 
sale transactions  ? — Yes. 

5225.  Where,  and  how  ?  —  Every  transaction  is 
based  upon  gold,  and  gold  is  used  in  it. 

5226.  "Based  upon  gold"  is  an  ambiguous  ex- 
pression ;  does  any  gold  pass  ? — In  every  case  gold 
passes.  It  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  actual 
handling  of  the  metal,  but  every  cheque  you  draw  is  a 
transfer  of  gold  or  notes,  and  every  note  you  give  in 
payment  is  the  actual  transference  of  the  ownership 
of  a  certain  number  of  grains  of  gold  supposed  to 
be  lying  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England  from 
yourself  to  the  person  to  whom  the  note  has  passed, 
and  if  it  were  not  absolutely  certain  that  he  did 
acquire  the  ownership  of  the  gold,  commerce  would 
stand  on  a  very  different  footing  from  that  which  it 
now  stands  on.  For  the  purposes  of  this  argument, 
therefore,  we  may  treat  notes  as  identical  with  gold. 
I  say  "  supposed  to  bo "  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank, 
because  they  are  not  all  there ;  but  they  are  all  obtain- 
able by  the  bank,  and  available  for  the  conversion  of 
the  notes. 

5227.  ( The  Chairman.)  Might  not  the  amount  of 
cheques  which  went  through  the  Clearing  House  to- 
morrow be  doubled,  and  yet  the  result,  namely  the 
ti-ansfer  of  balances  from  one  banker  with  the  Bank  of 
England  to  another  be  precisely  the  same,  and  the 
amount  of  bullion  at  the  Bank  of  England  be  precisely 
the  same  ? — Certainly. 

5228.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  told  me  the  other 
day  that  gold  was  not  a  metaphysical  thing ;  that  it 
was  a  physical  thing  ? — I  do  not  remember  saying  that, 
but  I  daresay  I  did. 

5229.  I  want  to  know  whether  gold  is  used  physi- 
cally in  wholesale  transactions ;  we  are  now  talking  of 
the  quantity  of  that  particular  metal  in  the  world  ? — 
My  answer  to  that  is,  that  every  time,  you  sign  a 
cheque  you  do  exactly  the  some,  as  regards  ownership, 
as  you  would  do  if  you  had  to  pay  5^,  and  instead 
of  paying  61.  by  cheque,  you  handed  it  over  to  me. 
You  sign  that  cheque ;  the  gold  at  the  Bank  which 
it  represents  is  yours.  When  you  have  passed  that 
cheque  to  me  the  gold  is  mine,  but,  as  Lord  Herschell 
says,  the  multitude  of  cheques  may  be  repeated,  not 
infinitely,  but  may  be  continually  repeated,  all  day  long. 

5230.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  I  draw  a 
cheque  for  100/.  upon  my  banker,  and  pay  it  to  you, 
that  that  is  exactly  the  same  thing  in  its  effect  upon  the 
demand  for  gold  in  the  world  as  if  I  took  100  gold 
sovereigns  out  of  my  pocket  and  paid  them  to  you  ?— 
Most  certainly  not,  because  otherwise  all  what  we 
have  ctdled  banking  expedients  would  be  of  none 
effect ;  but  we  know  that  they  are  of  very  great  effect ; 
when  however  you  speak  of  gold  not  passing,  1  say 
gold  does  at  that  moment  pass  from  you  to  me. 

5231.  Well,  I  ask  you  where  it  passes  ? — It  seems 
to  me  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  passes  from 
your  waistcoat  pocket  to  mine,  if  that  which  has 
become  mine  in  the  bank  becomes  yours  in  the  bank. 

5232.  But  we  are  now  talking  of  the  demand  upon 
this  physical  substance,  gold  ? — -Yes. 

5233.  Where  does  that  physical  substance  appear  ? 
— In  the  bank. 

5234.  And  how  many  of  all  the  cheques  that  have 
been  drawn  in  London  to-day  could  be  paid  by  all  the 
gold  that  is  in  England  ? — ^They  could  not,  of  course  ; 
that  is  the  very  thmg  I  say  ;  they  for  the  most  part 
cancel  one  another ;  but  each  cheque  effects  a  change 
of  ownership  not  involving  practical  handling. 

5235.  (Mr.  Houldsworth.)  If  the  cheques  were 
immensely  increased  would  it  have  any  effect  ? — None 
of  any  importance.  The  cheques,  for  the  most  part, 
cancel  one  another. 

5236.  Then  the  same  quantity  of  gold  might  be  the 
basis  for  double  or  100  times  the  number  of  cheques 
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up  to  a  certain  point  ? — The  namber  of  transactions 
bear  no  necessary  proportion  to  the  gold. 

5237.  Till  creidit  began  to  give  way  and  there  was 
a  fear  that  there  would  not  be  enough  gold  to  pay  ? — 
Yes. 

5238.  Therefore  the  quantity  of  commodities  and 
the  number  of  transactions  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
quantity  of  gold  that  is  required  to  carry  them  on  ? — 
I  do  not  say  that.  There  you  have  added  in  words 
which  alter  the  meaning  very  considerably.  You  say 
"  the  quantity  of  commodities." 

5239.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  you  consider  currency 
to  be,  as  the  books  tell  us,  a  "  medium  of  exchange" 
in  wholesale  transactions.  Is  it  not  rather  a  "  standard 
of  value "  ? — Currency  I  understand  to  be  a  tool  of 
exchange,  entirely  distinguished  from  the  abstract 
idea  of  a  standard. 

5240.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  What  is  currency  ?— The 
money  circulating. 

6241.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.')  Let  me  drop  the  word 
"  currency "  and  use  instead  the  expression  "  gold," 
and  let  us  consider  that  notes  and  gold  are  equiva- 
lent in  this  country.  Well,  do  you  consider  that 
gold  is  a  medium  of  exchange  in  any  wholesale 
transactions  to  any  and  what  extent,  or  is  it  not 
rather  a  standard  of  value  ? — It  is  a  standard  of  value, 
but  of  course  its  actual  operation,  the  way  in  which 
it  works,  is  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  though  it  is 
a  standard  of  value.  A  standard  of  value  must  be 
itself  liable  to  rise  or  fall  in  terms  of  the  commo- 
dities which  it  measures.  Gold  could  not  work  as 
such  a  standard  or  measure  if  it  were  all  melted  into 
one  vast  pyramid.  It  has  a  dynamical  as  well  as  a 
statical  value.  It  must  be  capable  of  passing  as  a 
medium  of  exchange. 

5242.  But  is  it  practically  used  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  ? — I  think  we  are  getting  somewhat  meta- 
physical now.  I  should  say  it  is.  My  former  answers 
would  show  that  in  what  way  I  consider  it  to  bo  so. 

5243.  Because  it  seems  to  me  that  this  idea  of 
scarcity  of  gold  is  largely  founded  on  the  opinion 
that  it  is  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  demand  for  gold  must  increase 
in  pn^rtion  to  the  quantity  of  commodities  and 
the  number  of  transactions,  and  I  want  to  know 
whether  that  is  the  ease? — ^No.  I  demur  to  the 
number  of  transactions  bearing  a  proportion  to  the 
needed  amount  of  gold ;  that  is  the  point  on  which 
we  are  all  agreed,  viz.,  that  banking  expedients  make 
the  number  of  transactions  almost  unimportant ;  the 
quantity  of  conunodities  does  bear  a  proportion  to 
the  gold  required.  Gold,  saving  the  economy  of  it 
by  banking  expedients,  is,  I  consider,  the  medium  of 
exchange  in  this  country,  and  it  is  (dso  the  standard 
of  value  over  all  gold-using  countries. 

6244.  You  would  agree,  then,  with  this  well-known 
passage  out  of  Hume's  essay  on  money  :  "  It  seems 
"  almost  self-evident  that  the  prices  of  everything 
"  depend  on  the  proportion  between  commodities  and 
"  money.  .  .  .  It  is  the  proportion  between  the 
"  circulating  money  and  the  commodities  in  the  market 
"  which  determine  prices.  .  .•  .  Great  under- 
"  takers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  can  deal  in 
"  nothing  but  specie."  That,  is  the  way  in  which 
he  goes  on  to  illustrate  his  jwsition.  "  Can  deal  in 
nothing  but  specie," — specie  is  the  basis  of  it  all  ? — 
That  is  what  he  means,  and  I  agree  with  it. 

5245.  Here  is  another  passage  I  find  in  Mill. 
Chap.  VIL,  Book  3 :  "  The  supply  of  money  is  all 
"  money  in  circulation.  The  demand  for  money 
"  consists  of  all  the  things  offered  for  sale.  Eveiy 
"  seller  of  goods  is  a  buyer  of  money,  and  the 
"  goods  he  brings  with  him  constitute  his  demand.  .  . 
"  As  the  whole  of  the  goods  in  the  market  comprise 
"  the  demand  for  money,  so  the  whole  of  the  money 
"  constitutes  the  demand  for  goods.  The  money  and 
"  the  goods  are  seeking  each  other  for  the  purpose  of 
"  being  exchanged  "  ? — Certtdnly. 

5246.  You  think  that  that  expresses  the  truth  ? — 
I  think  it  does. 

5247.  (The  Chairman.)   But  as  to  the  quotation 


that  has  been  given  from  Mr.  Mill,  would  you  agree  Mr. 

that  it  is  accurate  if  by  money  is  meant  merely  gold  ^-  ^-  Oibbt. 

coins? — Oh,  no,  I  do  not   mean   gold   coin  only;  „.: — '„„. 

certainly  not.  '  16  May  1887. 

6248.  Gold  coin  or  the  bullion  held  by  the  Buik  ? 
— Gold ;  that  is  to  say,  in  gold-using  countries  what- 
ever gold  is  available  for  meeting  liabilities.  Bullion 
in  the  Bank  is  practically  coin,  both  because  it  is 
coinable  ad  libitum,  and  because  it  is  in  actual  circu- 
lation in  the  form  of  notes. 

5249,  (Mr.  Courtney.)  Let  me  put  it  to  you  in  this 
way  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  we  do 
understand  one  another.  Supposing  there  is  now  in 
the  Bank  and  in  private  persons'  hands  80,000,000^ 
of  gold  ;  do  yon  consider  that  that  is  the  quantity  of 
coin  which  is  said  to  be  seeking  commodities  or  against 
which  this  quantity  of  commodities  is  said  to  be 
seeking  money,  or  would  you  add  to  that  80,000,000/., 
15,000,000/.  more,  representing  the  credit  issue  of 
the  Bank  of  England? — I  should  say,  in  answer  to 
that,  that  I  do  not  limit  it  to  those  80,000,000/.  that 
you  speak  of,  because  there  is  that  sum  of  15,000,000/. 
or  16,000,000/.  which  depend  for  their  conversion  into 
gold  upon  a  portion  of  the  gold  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  inasmuch  as,  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  all 
those  notes,  provided  you  had  to  meet  them,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  attract  gold  to  this  country.  You 
could  not  do  it ;  nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  you 
ever  need  to  do  it,  inasmuch  as  they  never  could  all  be 
presented,  both  because  of  the  physical  impossibility, 
and  because  long  before  matters  came  to  that  point, 
the  Bank,  by  the  sale  of  securities,  would  draw  in  ita 
notes,  diminish  its  liabilities,  contract  the  circulation, 
and  raising  the  rate  of  discount  as  the  consequent 
demand  for  loans  increased,  would  bring  in  gold  from 
abroad  ;  and  this  bringing  in  shows  that  the  presence 
of  the  material  substance  gold  is  a  real  necessity. 

3250.  Still  those  15,000,000/.  are  all  the  credit 
issue  in  addition  to  the  precious  metal  issue  ? — Yes ; 
they  are  a  part,  you  may  sny,  of  the  expedients,  not 
banking  expedients,  but  currency  expedients  of  the 
world. 

5251.  And  yon  include  in  the  volume  of  money 
seeking  commodities  that  which  rests  ultimately  upon 
the  credit  of  this  country,  as  against  the  world  ? — It 
must  rest  upon  gold  somewhere.  It  is  not  the  credit 
of  this  country  only,  although  the  credit  is  what  you 
and  I  have  to  rely  upon,  if  we  hold  a  certain  portion 
of  the  notes. 

5252.  The  possibility  of  getting  those  15,000,000/. 
by  some  means  or  other,  at  our  will,  converted  into 
gold  ? — ^Yes. 

5253.  Well  then,  would  you  add  any  other  forms 
of  credit  which  are  circulating  among  us,  besides 
Bank  of  England  notes,  which  depend  also  upon  the 
possibility,  in  the  case  of  a  general  liquidation,  of  being 
converted  ultimately,  into  gold.  Supposing  you  had 
circulating  here  Treasury  bonds  of  the  Bank  of 
France  ? — ^Well,  if  I  am  to  consider  that,  which, 
however,  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  removed  from 
our  question,  that  would  in  that  case  be  a  part  of  the 
currency  expedients  of  the  world.  One  might  even 
add  a  further  thing,  one  might  add  the  inconveitible 
currency  of  other  nations.  I  suppose  you  might  add 
thaty  because  had  they  not  that  inconvertible  currency 
it  is  probable  that  they  themselves  would  also  need  one 
or  other  of  the  precious  metals  to  serve  as  a  medium 
of  exchanger  and  measure  of  value  in  their  own 
country,  which  would  be  a  further  drag  upon  the 
precious  metals  existing  in  the  world. 

5254.  All  this  extension  of  the  range  of  the 
meaning  of  money  seeking  commodities  and  deter- 
mining the  price  of  commodities,  diminishes  the  im- 
portance of  the  element  of  gold  ? — ^All  banking  and 
currency  expedients  help  to  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  transact  that  vast  business  which  we  now  do 
transact,  and  which,  if  we  had  no  such  banking 
expedients,  we  certainly  could  not  transact  with  any 
comfort,  upon  the  basis  of  the  existing  quantity  of 
gold.  They  do  not  diminish  the  importance  of  the 
element  of  gold.    They  obviate  the  necessity  for  the 
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employment  of  so  great  a  quantity  of  specie  as  would 
otherwise,  be  needed.  The  importance  of  that  which 
is  needed  is  rather  increased  than  diminished. 

5255.  Well  now,  might  we  go  a  step  further,  and,  in 
addition  to  these  supposed  notes  or  bonds  of  a  foreign 
country,  might  we  assume  that  if  the  bank  here  held  at 
its  reserve  the  stocks  of  a  foreign  country,  which  it 
would  convert,  if  necessary,  by  sale,  in  order  to 
satbfy  the  demands  upon  itself;  supposing  there  was 
a  run  upon  it  by  its  creditors,  would  those  stocks 
of  a  foreign  country  represent  part  of  the  volume  of 
money  seeking  commodities  ?  —  They  would  not. 
There  can  be  no  difference  between  them  and  any 
other  investment  of  the  bank.  The  bank  would  pay 
for  them  in  notes;  if  the  bank  wanted  the  money 
it  would  sell  them  for  .notes.  I  fear  I  do  not  follow 
the  sense  of  your  questious.  Such  investments  are 
no  more  money  than  a  house  would  be,  if  the  bank 
should  buy  one. 

5256.  (  The  Chairman.)  Part  of  your  position,  as  I 
understand,  is  that  iu  the  JO  years  preceding  1873 
prices  rose  and  were  rising  up  to  that  time  ? — ^Yes,  there 
was  a  general  tendency  to  rise,  I  suppose  ;  I  will  not 
answer  for  it. 

5257.  During  those  10  years  there  was  a  very 
large  increase,  was  there  not,  in  the  supply  of  com- 
modities, speaking  generally  ? — There  may  have  been  ; 
it  is  certain  that  there  h&s  been  a  continuous  increase 
in  the  itkcility  for  bringing  commodities  to  this  country  ; 
but  whether  that  began  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
decade  preceding  1873, 1  am  not  sure. 

5258.  In  fikct,  there  was  a  great  increase  generally 
of  production,  if  yon  take  commodities  as  a  whole  ? — 
I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  it.  The  Franco- Grerman 
war  took  place  in  that  decade,  and  war  both  stops 
production  and  consumes  commodities. 

5259.  I  wanted  to  take  10  years  for  a  particular 
purpose,  not  to  go  further  back  ;  during  the  10  years 
prior  to  1873,  was  there  anything  like  the  same 
increase  in  the  production  of  gold  as  there  was  in  ^e 
production  of  commodities  generally?  —  The  gold 
produced  in  that  decade  was  30  millions  less  tiian 
in  the  previous  decade ;  ■  but  it  was  still  very  large, 
and  I  have  no  evidence  that  it  bore  a  diminished 
proportion  to  the  commodities.  I  should  say  there  was 
probably  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  gold-using 
countries ;  I  have  not  compared  them,  nor  would  it 
be  at  all  easy  to  compare  tbem. 

5260.  From  1863  to  1873 ;  I  expressly  confined 
my  question  to  the  10  years  prior  to  1873  ? — As  I 
have  already  said,  there  was  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  production  of  gold;  it  went  on  in- 
creasing. 

5261-2.  There  was  some  increase  each  year.  But 
suppose  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  commodities  was 
greater  than  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency, if  prices  depend  upon  the  measure  of  com- 
modities against  the  money  that  is  seeking  com- 
modities, if  there  was  a  much  greater  increase  in  the 
commodities  than  the  money  that  is  seeking  com- 
modities, you  would  expect  prices  to  fall  and  not  rise  ? 
— Yes ;  but  there  is  one  certain  factor  in  the  com- 
parison which  we  have  omitted ;  while  one  at  least  of 
those  which  you  have  taken  into  account,  the  increase 
of  commodities,  is  uncertain.  War  raises  prices,  that 
war  C8|tecially,  where  the  French  issue  of  notes  threw 
eighty  millions  of  gold  into  the  gold-using  countries. 
Set  those  80,000,000/.  against  the  30,000,000t  dimi- 
nution of  which  I  have  spoken  (Qu.  5259),  and  you 
have  50,000,fX)0/.  increase  of  production.  But  when 
wo  speak  of  the  increase  of  commodities,  we  are  speak- 
ing of  what  I  really  do  not  know,  what  I  much  doubt 
any  one  else  knowing  with  any  accuracy.  Did  com- 
modities in  those  10  years  increase  ?  Did  they  increase 
to  that  extent  ? 

5263-4.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  May  I  put  the  same  thing 
again  in  this  way.  I  have  seen  a  statement  that  not 
one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  commercial  transactions  of 
this  country  are  really  carried  on  with  gold  or  notes, 
that  99  per  cent,  at  least  m'e  effected  through  the 
medium  of  banks,  cheques,  clearing  houses,  and  so  on  ? 


— ;!  should  think  that  is  quite  right — quitis  true ; 
because  the  clearing  house  is  a  great  office  for  the 
mutual  cancelment  of  cheques,  for  reducing  gigantic 
transactions  to  very  small  proportions.  Such  trans- 
actions also  include  large  dealings  in  securities,  which 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  relation  of  commo- 
dities to  the  measure  of  value. 

5265.  It  would  probably  be  the  case,  would  it  not, 
that  at  the  time  when  Hume  wrote  the  passage  which 
I  have  mentioned,  that  that  tvould  have  been  far  from 
being  the  truth.  Probably  a  very  large  part  of  the 
transactions  would  be  actually  carried  on  with  gold  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  ? — Yes. 

5266.  Consequently,  there  seems  to  be  in  all 
advanced  nations,  does  there  not,  a  continued  sparing 
of  the  use  of  gold,  and  a  continnal  return  to  somethin^r 
like  a  system  of  barter,  vrith  gold  as  the  measure  of 
exchange  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so — I  think  that  is  quite  true ; 
but  I  would  say,  when  you  make  that  comparison  between 
Hume's  time  and  ours,  that  the  comparison  does  not  it 
all  militate  against  what  he  said,  because,  although  it 
is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  as  time  goes  on  and  pro- 
duction increases,  and  commerce  increases,  and  the 
transactions  increase  in  magnitude,  some  such  develop- 
ment of  currency  and  banking  expedients  should  take 
place  ;  yet  that  which  is  the  basb  of  all  of  them  is 
the  gold  to  which  they  refer  in  plain  terms ;  exactly 
in  accordance  with  what  Hume  says.  Dr.  Johnsoa 
gave  a  practical  answer  to  your  question,  writing  in 
Hume's  time.  "  Why,  no.  Sir.  The  reason  why  eggs 
"  are  sold  for  Gd.  a  dozen  in  Scotland,  while  they  cost 
"  a  penny  a  piece  in  London,  is  not  because  eggs  are 
"  plentiful  in  Scotland,  but  because  pence  are  scarce 
«  -there." 

5267.  What  I  wished  to  get  at  was  this,  that  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  commodities  to  be  ex- 
changed, or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  transactions 
by  which  they  are  exchanged,  does  not  necessitate  a 
proportionate,  if  any,  increase  in  the  quantity  of  gold 
used  in  those  transactions  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  commodities  at  any  moment  (the 
dealings  in  a  certain  increased  amount  of  commodities) 
does  require  more  gold;  not  perhaps  more  gold 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  commodities,  without 
dealings. 

5268.  Or  by  the  number  of  exchanges  ? — Nor  by  the 
number  of  exchanges.  That  the  clearing  houses  settle 
without  requiring  any  great  addition  to  the  quantity 
of  gold.  That  woold  bs  necessitated  by  the  increase . 
iu  the  quantity  of  conunodities  to  a  proportionate 
amount. 

6269.  {The  Chairman.)  A  certain  additional  per- 
centage probably  to  what  we  call  the  reserve,  on  which 
the  transactions  rest  i — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

6270.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
most  advanced  commercial  nations  use  by  far  the 
smallest  proportion  of  gold  in  proportion  to  their 
dealings  ? — Certainly,  because  of  the  increase  in  the 
banking  and  currency  expedients. 

6271.  Then  may  it  not  be  the  case  that  gold  is 
ceasing,  in  advanced  countries,  to  be  a  medium  of 
exchange,  and  is  coming  to  be  used  more  and  more 
only  as  a  measure  of  value.  That  is  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Jevons ;  be  says,  for  instance,  in  his  book  on 
"  Money,"  chap,  xv.,  "  No  sooner  have  a  people 
"  fully  experienced  the  usefulness  of  a  good  system 
"  of  money,  than  they  begin  to  find  that  they  can 
«  dispense  with  it  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  return 
«  to  a  method  of  traffic  closely  resembling  barter. 
"  With  barter  they  begin  and  with  barter  they  end ; 
"but  the  second  form  of  barter,  as  we  shall  see,  is  very 
«  different  from  the  first.  ....  Purchases  and  sales 
"  continue  to  be  made  in  terms  of  gold  and  silver  coin, 
"  but  equivalent  quantities  of  goods  thus  estimated 
"  are  made  to  pay  for  each  other.  If  ownership  of 
"  gold  or  bilver  intervenes  at  all,  it  is  in  tlie  shape  of 
"  warrants  or  representative  documents  with  which 
"  gold  can  be  procured  if  desired,  but  which  are 
"  seldom  used  to  procure  it "? — Mr.  Jevons's  opinion 
is  deserving  of  all  possible  respect;  but  his  words 
"  dispense  with  it  as  a  medium  of  exchange "  must 
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not  be  taken  too  literaUy.  His  description  of  the. 
coarse  of  commerce  is  most  accurate,  and  showB  the 
effect  of  all  our  banking  expedients,  especially  that 
of  the  clearing  house ;  but  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
beea  the  last  to  deny  that  the  gold  basis  was  a  neces- 
sity of  the  system,  which  rested  entirely  on  a  propor- 
tionate gold  reserve,  serving  as  the  mateiial  foundation 
of  every  exchange.  No  one  will  assert  that  this 
reserve  can  be  wholly  "dispensed  with,"  nor  will 
▼enture  to  define  how  much  or  how  little  is  needed. 
Banking  economies  may  be  augmented  and  improved, 
and  the  qnantum  of  the  gold  basis  may  thus  bear 
to  be  lessened ;  but  bo  they  as  great  or  as  little  as  they 
will,  it  must  bear  some  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
commodities  dealt  in,  and  I  must  still  think  that  the 
gold  being  the  foundation  of  the  old  structure,  every 
new  dealing  in  commodities  is  a  new  dealing  in  gold. 

5272.  Requiring  an  additional  amount  of  gold  ? — 
In  propoition. 

5273.  In  the  world  generally  ? — ^Yes.  As  commo- 
dities increase  so  you  will  need  more  specie. 

5274.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  relation  between 
the  increased  demand  for  gold  and  the  effect  of  ex- 
pedients for  saving  gold  ? — Merely  this,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  that  in  so  far  as  gold  is  not  economised  by  bank- 
ing expedients,  the  relation  between  that  gold  and  the 
increased  quantity  of  commodities  will  be  marked  by 
a  change  of  prices;  that  is,  it  is  prices  that  are 
affected. 

5275.  Might  not  wholesale  deaUngs  in  this  country 
be  doubled  without  any  more  gold  ? — Certainly  whole- 
sale dealings  might  be  increased,  that  is  if  you  mean 
wholesale  transactions,  not  including  more  commo- 
dities, but  merely  payments,  however  large,  which  are 
all  concentrated  in  the  day's  work  of  the  clearing 
house.  A  payment  for  a  cargo  can  be  cleared  as 
easily  as  that  for  a  ton  ;  but  he  who  has  to  pay  for 
a  cargo  must  need.s  have  a  larger  balance  at  his  bankers 
than  ne  who  has  to  pay  for  a  ton  of  the  same  com- 
modity ;  the  banker  must  needs  have  a  larger  balance 
with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Bank  of  England 
a  larger  reserve  of  notes,  involving  the  necessity  of  a 
proportionately  larger  stock  of  gold. 

6276.  (Afr.  Barbour.)  Would  not  that  tend  to 
increase  the  liabilities  of  the  banks  ;  would  not  the 
amount  of  bills  discounted,  and  so  forth,  be  rery  much 
greater  ? — Yes,  the  liabilities  would  increase,  as  stated 
in  my  last  answer ;  and  as  to  the  bills,  that  is  for  people 
to  consider  how  far  their  wisdom  will  allow  them  to 
take  those  bills,  if  there  is  any  fear.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  when  business  is  brisk  and  discounts  large 
the  banking  department  must  be  the  better  provided 
with  reserve.  But  I  may  observe  that  there  is  often 
an  inexact  use  of  the  word  reserve.  You,  I  think, 
have  in  your  mind  the  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the 
Issue  Department.  But  the  reserve  means  the  amount 
of  notes  (with  a  small  amount  of  coin)  which  we  as 
bankers,  acting  as  any  other  bank  does,  keep  in  our 
till  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  customers.  The  stock 
of  gold  held  by  our  other  selves  in  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment always  equals  the  total  amount  of  notes  held  by 
us,  other  banks,  and  the  rest  of  the  public,  minus 
15,750,000/.  of  fiduciary  issue. 

5277.  The  reserves  of  the  bank  must  bear  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  transactions,  must  they  not  ? — The 
greater  the  transactions  the  more  is  the  possibility  of 
bad  debts. 

5278.  You  would  require  a  larger  reserve? — A 
larger  reserve  in  proportion  to  the  liabilities  that  we 
have. 

5279.  That  is  to  say,  you  could  not  carry  on  the 
transactions  of  England  without  a  greater  reserve  than 
would  suffice  for  a  bank  in  Jersey? — No;  because 
the  liabilities  of  your  Jersey  bank  would  not  bo  any- 
thing to  demand  such  a  reserve. 

5280.  Well  then,  it  comes  to  this,  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  greater  the  magnitude  of  the  transac- 
tions, the  larger  must  be  the  reserve  ;  you  are  always 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  gold  ? — Only  in  the  Issue 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  we  liable  to 
pay  our  notes  in  gold.    The  larger  the  deposits  the 


more  reserve  must  the  Banking  Department  keep — 
reserve  of  notes.  It  can  pay  its  liabilities  in  notes  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

5281.  That  is,  the  more  gold  you  would  need, 
because  the  notes  represent  gold  ? — If  there  are  more 
notes  there  is  necessarily  a  greater  reserve  of  gold  in 
the  Issue  Department,  that  is  all. 

5282.  (.Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  were  asked  whether 
wholesale  dealings  might  not  be  multiplied  indefinitely 
without  the  need  for  using  a  single  additional  ounce 
of  gold  ? — If  so,  the  converse  must  be  true,  and  the 
stock  of  gold  may  be  indefinitely  diminished  without 
impeding  our  wholesale  dealings.  But  if  that  is  so, 
how  far  may  we  go  ?  Will  you  put  no  limit?  Will 
half  a  dozen  ounces  suffice  ?  Why  not  have  an  in- 
convertible currency  at  once  ?  It  is  quite  true  that 
even  that  would  not  impede  wholesale  dealings; 
cheques  and  the  clearing  house  would  still  exist.  But 
the  reduction  of  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  world,  or  its 
increas^  would  affect  prices,  however  little  the 
mechanism  of  wholesale  dealings  might  be  touched. 

5283.  I  am  not  at  all  denying  that  the  quantity  of 
gold  has  a  bearing  upon  prices',  I  am  only  now  analys- 
ing wholesale  dealings,  and  I  want  to  know  how  far 
the  increase  of  wholesale  dealings  increases  the  demand 
on  the  physical  stock  of  gold  in  the  world,  and  on 
that,  I  think,  you  stated  that  it  depends  on  the  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  dealings  ? — Of  commodities,  not  of 
dealings ;  that  is  really  a  different  thing  ;  the  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  commodities  is  one  thing,  the  increase 
of  dealing  with  the  same  commodity  over  and  over 
again  in  the  same  day  is  a  different  matter. 

5284.  I  am  now  talking  of  gold  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  and  unless  there  is  dealing,  there  is  no  use 
for  gold  as  medium  of  exchange? — There  must  be 
dealing,  of  course. 

5283.  Then  if  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  goods 
to  be  sold,  or  of  sales,  does  not  create  a  demand 
for  the  use  of  an  increased  quantity  of  gold,  can  you 
explain  what  is  the  exact  connexion  between  the 
supply  of  the  standard  metals  and  prices?  How 
does  an  increased  or  diminished  supply  operate  ? — 
I  have  nowhere  said  that  an  increase  of  tHe  quantity 
of  goods  to  be  sold  did  not  create  a  demand  for  the 
use  of  an  increased  quantity  of  gold.  I  said  just  the 
reverse.  But  I  said  also  that  an  incrrase  of  trans- 
actions in^  the  same  goods  did  not  involve  the  neces^ 
sity  for  an  increase  of  gold.  Under  a  perfect  or  good 
system  of  banking  transactions  of  great  magnitude 
can  be  cleared  as  easily  as  much  smaller  ones,  at  the 
cost  of  a  little  more  clerical  labour  and  without  the 
cost  of  additional  gold ;  but  a  great  addition  to  the 
number  and  mass  of  commodities  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  to  the  population  which  has  to  deal  with  them 
would,  in  fact,  alter  the  proportion  between  the  gold 
and  the  commodities,  and  cause  either  a  demand  for 
more  gold,  or  a  greater  demand,  involving  an  enhance- 
ment of  price  for  the  existing  gold.  For  it  mnst  be 
admitted,  as  I  have  said,  that  every  cheque  causes  a 
transfer  of  ownership  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sove- 
reigns, and  that  the  same  sovereigns  cannot  be 
simultaneously  transferred  from  A  to  B  and  from  C 
to  D.  Suppose  all  commodities  in  England  to  change 
hands  at  one  moment,  and  to  be  but  10  in  number, 
represented  by  10  equal  cheques  of  5/.  each,  trans- 
ferring the  ownership  of  the  50  sovereigns  in  the 
bank ;  it  is  clear  that  10  additional  commodities  of 
the  same  intrinsic  value,  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
same  time,  would  either  need  additional  cheques  for 
an  additional  50  sovereigns,  or  else  the  20  cheques 
must  be  for  five  half  sovereigns  apiece  instead  of  five 
whole  ones.  That  is  to  say,  prices  would  fidl.  For  Eng- 
land read  the  whole  commercial  world.  For  10  com- 
modities and  50  sovereigns  read  the  whole  mass  of 
commodities  and  the  whole  mass  of  gold.  Suppose 
the  commodities  doubled,  and  the  relation  to  the  mass 
of  gold  will  be  seen  to  follow  the  analogy  of  that  above 
supposed.  The  actual  case  is  different,  because  the 
gold  in  the  bank  does  not  equal  the  cheques  which 
can  be  simultaneously  drawn  and  presented  for  cash 
payment.    The  question  how,  in  the  way  of  distribu- 
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tion  an  increased  or  diminished  supply    operates  has 
been  already  answered  under  Question  No.  4675. 

5286.  {Chainttan.)  When  A  transfers  money  to 
B  by  cheque,  you  say  he  transfers  the  ownership  of 
so  many  sovereigns,  but  the  number  of  sovereigns 
so  transferred  exceeds,  does  it  not,  the  amount  that 
you  would  suppose  to  exist?  I  do  not  know  how 
you  could  transfer  the  ownership  in  non-existent 
things  ? — You  do  not ;  but  of  absent  things  you  may. 
The  physical  substance  which  the  uncancelled 
cheques  transfer  is  partly  present  and  partly  absent. 

5287.  I  draw  a  cheque  that  transfers  from  me  to 
him  the  ownership  of  five  sovereigns,  and  so  in  the 
case  of  every  transaction,  but  the|sovereign8  which  are 
thus  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  each  day 
in  London  do  not  exist,  and  nothing  like  that  quan- 
tity exists  ? — Surely  they  do  at  any  given  moment ; 
not  that  the  whole  quantity  is  present  in  England,  but 
just  that  proportion  of  it  which  is  affected  by  the 
difference  between  the  coin  and  bullion  in  stock,  and 
the  total  issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes.  But  if 
you  have  received  an  open  cheque  for  100/.  on  the 
Bank  of  England,  you  Snow  that  nothing  can  prevent 
your  demanding  and  receiving  iirst,  notes,  and  then, 
if  you  desire  them,  100  sovereigns.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  each  and  every  recipient ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  do  not  demand  notes,  because  they,  or  their 
bankers,  owe  about  as  much  as  they  are  owed.  We 
may  take  it  that  every  cheque  assumes  a  balance  at 
the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn.  Against  such  cheques 
the  banker  must  keep  a  sufficient  reserve  in  notes 
payable  at  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  those  notes,  as 
just  now  said,  are  represented  by  bullion  there  existing 
or  easily  pnwurable.  If  it  be  answered  that  the 
reserve  of  notes  kept  by  the  banker  supposed  to  be 
drawn  on  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  credits  which 
his  customers  have  with  him,  which  credits  are  also 
for  the  most  ultimately  secured  by  the  same  bullion, 
so  that  the  cheque  in  question  has  a  hold  on  only  a 
small  portion  of  it,  it  must  be  replied  that  however 
that  may  be,  he  would  have  an  indefeasible  claim  to, 
and  could  at  pleasure  receive,  the  100  sovereigns  which 
have  been  mode  over  to  him ;  and  this  could  only  be 
accomplished  in  case  of  pressure  by  our  augmenting 
the  stock  of  gold  in  our  vaultf.  But  none  of  this  dis- 
cussion really  touches  the  question  of  the  necessity  of 
our  store  of  bullion,  and  its  effects  upon  prices.  We 
all  know  that  it  is  necessary,  and  we  know  the  im- 
mediate and  temporary  effect  upon  the  rate  of  discount 
and  upon  prices,  produced  by  its  diminution  or  increase 
from  time  to  time,  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  measure  of  value  in  the  world,  as 
described  by  Mill.  My  position  is  that  when  a 
cheque  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  sovereigns 
pass  from  one  as  owner  to  another  as  owner, 
though  not  from  hand  to  hand,  the  successive 
owners  acquiring  the  absolute  right  to  demand 
them.  Of  course,  those  same  sovereigns  can  after- 
wards by  another  transaction  be  passed  to  somebody 
else.  I  am  now  speaking  only  of  the  simultaneous 
action;  that  is  to  say,  you  cannot  but  transfer 
sovereigns  every  time  that  you  give  a  cheque.  They 
need  not  be  different  sovereigns ;  on  the  contrary,  if 
it  is  a  transfer  from  A  to  B,  and  then  again  from  B  to 
C,  of  course  they  may  be  called  the  same  sovereigns. 

5288.  {Mr,  Courtney.)  Suppose  at  any  one  moment 
of  time  every  person  who  hart  acquu-ed  by  transfer 
ami  possessed  at  that  moment  of  time  a  right  to 
sovereigns  said,  "  I  should  like  to  have  them  in  my 
pocket,"  what  would  happen  ? — Physically,  they  could 
not,  because  the  Bank  of  England  could  not  hold 
the  applicants. 

5289.  {Mr.  Houldsworth.)  Does  it  not  come  to 
this,  that  the  same  ounce  of  gold  supports  several 
times  its  own  transaction? — Certainly,  a  myriad  of 
times,  inasmuch  as  the  cheques  cancel  one  another. 

5290.  (.Sir  T.Farrer)  The  cheque  that  you  speak 
of  is  a  right  to  five  sovereigns  ? — Yes. 

5291.  But  it  is  a  right  which  by  custom  and  use 
is  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  exercised ;  is  that  not  so  P 


— ^Veiy  little,  but  rather  by  necessity  of  business  than 
by  custom. 

5292.  But  in  wholesale  transactions  it  is  never 
exercised  ? — In  point  of  fact,  it  is  seldom  exercised  in 
home  transactions  in  the  sense  of  handling  the  gold, 
because  the  movements  of  bullion  from  the  Bank  of 
England  are  for  the  most  part  international  movements 
rather  than  internal  movements.  Bullion  has,  of 
course,  to  be  actually  moved  to  Tower  Hill  sometimes, 
for  coinage  purposes,  and  sometimes  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland  and  the  provinces.' 

5293.  So  that  we  came  to  this,  that  bullion  is  not 
used  in  the  wholesale  transactions  of  commerce  ? — Is 
not  handled,  usually,  except  for  export,  and  for  special 
purposes.  Then  your  cheque  is  actually  paid  in 
sovereigns  or  bars. 

5294.  You  say  it  is  a  right  which  is  seldom  exer- 
cised ;  but,  I  suppose,  it  might  bo  exercised  at  any 
moment,  and  you  must  therefore  keep  a  certain  reserve 
in  case  it  should  be  exercised  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  why  we 
should  keep  a  stock  of  gold,  even  if  the  law  did 
not  compel  us.  The  Banking  Department  keeps  a 
reserve,  mostly  notes,  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  it ;  the  Issue  Department  has,  of  course,  a  re- 
serve of  gold  sufficient  to  meet  the  notes  held  by  the 
bank  and  by  the  rest  of  the  public. 

5295.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  in  case  of  extreme 
panic,  you  never  do  come  near  the  point  where  people 
do  require  the  gold  ? — Even  then  it  would  not  be  that 
they  required  the  gold  instead  of  notes  for  their 
business ;  they  would  require  it  only  in  consequence 
of  their  fears.  The  hoarding,  however,  that  has 
occurred  in  my  time  has  been  note-hoarding,  not  gold 
hoarding ;  but  the  effect  of  either  would  be  nearly  the 
same. 

5296.  They  are  afraid  that  it  may  come  to  the 
point  at  which  they  may  be  obliged  to  ask  for  it  ? — 
That  is  it. 

6297.  And  tbe  amount  which  you  are  obliged  to 
keep  at  the  bank  depends  really,  or  very  much,  upon 
what  people  think  it  necessary  should  be  kept  there 
in  order  to  alleviate  their  fears  ? — Yes,  we  have,  no 
doubt,  to  keep  more  (if  you  are  referring  to  our  bank- 
ing reserve),  owing  to  the  publication  of  the  accounts 
of  our  banking  department.  The  public  would  know 
nothing  about  it  if  it  were  not  for  that.  The  stock  of 
bullion  in  the  Issue  Department  is  held  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1844. 

5298.  Well,  now  come  again  to  the  point  how  an 
increased  or  diminished  supply  of  the  precious  metab 
operates.  Would  it  operate  on  sales  through  the  cash 
in  the  hands  of  the  public,  or  through  the  gold  con- 
tained in  the  bank  reserves,  or  does  it  only  operate 
indirectly  by  altering  the  value  of  gold  considered  as 
a  standard  of  value  ? — I  should  say  its  ultimate 
operation  is  through  the  mass  of  gold  considered  as  a 
measure  of  value.  Its  immediate  operation  is  through 
spending  power,  by  which  I  mean  not  extravagance 
only,  but  all  spending,  and  especially  reproductive 
spending.  The  stock  of  gold  in  the  bank  is  only  a 
cistern.  Increase  or  diminution  of  production  of  gold 
affect  it  for  the  moment,  but^they  do  not  at  all  govern 
the  level  at  which  it  is  kept. 

5299.  Then  I  would  only  ask  you,  if  the  operation 
of  an  increased  or  diminished  supply  of  gold  is 
indirectly,  but  only  indirectly,  felt  in  wholesale  trans- 
actions, whether  it  ought  not  to  be  felt  more  directly 
in  retail  transactions  and  in  payment  of  wages,  where 
gold  is  really  used,  should  it  not,  than  in  wholesale 
transactions,  where  it  is  not  used  ? — Ko,  I  should  say 
it  ought  not.  Wages  are  not  raised  by  means  of  cur- 
rency, that  is,  of  cash  going  about  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  but  by  an  increase  of  the  wage  fund. 

5300.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  increased 
or  the  diminished  supply  of  gold  operates  on  prices 
through  the  circulating  medium  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  ? — It  operates  by  the  spending  power.  The 
fact  of  the  public  wanting  more  cash  at  one  moment 
to  meet  its  engagements  at  a  certain  time,  as  in 
Scotland  for  example,  does  not  affect  wages ;  wages 
affect  that  rather. 
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5301.  But  I  am  speaking  now  rather  of  an 
increased  or  a  diminished  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  ? — By  increase  of  power  of  spending,  not  by 
the  presence  of  this  or  that  quantity  in  the  hands  of 
the  public. 

5302.  Will  that  not  depend  upon  circumstances  ? — 
Yes. 

5303.  In  Australia  the  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  gold  increased  miners'  wages,  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  the  rise  of  all  prices,  was  it  not  ? — In 
Australia  it  increased  everything,  not  wages  only ;  nor 
did  it  begin  with  wages.  It  began  by  the  man  who 
was  wont  to  earn  wages  leaving  his  work  and  going  to 
find  gold,  and  finding  better  pay  by  working  for  him- 
self than  for  his  quondam  master.  Then  the  master 
found  that  if  he  must  have  his  horse  groomed  he  must 
pay  higher  wages.  I  have  explained  before  how  it 
affected  the  rest  of  the  world.     Q.  4675. 

6304.  But  I  want  to  know  what  would  be  the 
effect  in  this  country,  suppose  yon  have  an  increased 
quantity  of  gold.  Would  it  affect  retail  prices  directly 
or  only  through  wholesale  prices  ? — No,  only  through 
wholesale  prices,  I  should  say. 

5305.  Where  is  the  gold  to  be  found  in  England  ? 
—In  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England  it  is  most  in 
evidence,  but  there  has  been  said  to  be  100,000,000/. 
in  coin  in  England.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  so 
much. 

5306.  That  is  partly  in  circulation,  and  goes  to 
pay  retail  prices  and  wages  ? — ^Yes. 

5307.  And  you  have  said  that  yon  think  that  the 
effect  of  an  increased  or  a  diminished  supply  of  gold 
-would  not  be  felt  directly  in  that  portion  of  it  ? — I 
say  it  would  not  be  felt  in  that  way.  Wages  do  not 
rise  in  Europe  by  the  mere  hat  of  gold  being  found  in 
Australia,  but  by  the  gradual  increase  of  spending 
power.  It  is  probable  that  the  coin  in  the  pockets 
of  the  people  would  be  again  approaching  its  normal 
amount,  which  is  now  said  to  be  diminished;  but 
that  depends  on  activity  of  business. 

5308.  And  more  cash  at  the  bankers  would  not 
make  wages  rise  ? — More  cash  in  that  particular 
deposit  would  not  of  itself  make  them  rise. 

5309.  Therefore  it  is  not  to  the  use  of  the  gold 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
effect  of  an  increased  or  a  diminished  supply  upon 
prices.  The  gold  that  acts  upon  prices  you  would 
rather  expect  to  find  in  the  banking  reserves  ? — ^No ; 
I  have  already  said  that  it  is  not  by  the  mere  presence 
of  gold  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  It  is  by  their 
having  more  at  their  credit  to  spend.  If  they  con- 
sequently paid  more  wages,  they  wonld,  as  a  further 
consequence,  have  more  money  in  circulation. 

5310.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  to  the  whole 
amount  of  gold  in  the  bank  that  we  are  to  look  for 
an  effect  upon  prices ;  we  are  now  dealing  with  the 
quantity  of  gold,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  we  are 
to  look  to  the  bank  cellars  for  the  effective  quantity  ? 
—Ton  are  looking  in  vain  for  some  great  reservoir 
which  should  be  permanently  filled  by  a  great  find  of 
gold,  or  depleted  by  the  falling  off  of  production.  I 
have  explained  that  the  action  is  one  of  gradual  diffu- 
sion. What  I  mean  is  this:  suppose  there  are 
120,000,000/.  of  gold  found  in  Australia,  Africa,  or 
ebewhere  ;  it  comes  to  th.e  Bank  of  England ;  that 
is  the  natural  course.  That  of  itself  does  not  increase 
wages  merely  because  it  is  there.  It  may  have  a 
momentary  effect  upon  the  rate  of  discount  and  so  a 
momentary  effect  upon  prices,  but  what  it  will  do  is 
to  leare  something  behind  it.  It  either  belongs  to 
some  person  here  who  has  made  a  speculation  in 
Australian  mines,  or  it  is  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
mission which  remains  from  the  sale  of  that  com- 
modity, gold,  which  may  have  been  consigned  to  him, 
giving  him  in  either  case  increased  spending  power. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  the  thing  operates. 

5311.  And  in  that  way  the  bringing  of  silver  to 
the  assistance  of  gold  would  place  a  larger  amount  of 
standard  metal  in  the  bank  reserves,  and  in  that  way 
would  operate  upon  business  in  the  way  which  yon 
have  described  ? — ^Yes,  but  that  is  only  a  temporary 


operation,  acting,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  rate  of  dis-  Mr. 

count.     It  might  be  more  easy  if  gold  and  silver  were    H.  H.  GiUu. 

both  of  them  money  here,  to  withdraw  gold  or  silver  

from    another    country,   thus    giving  an    additional    *^  ***3^  *^®'- 
facility  for  bringing  bullion  to  this  country ;  but  I  say 
it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  discovery  of  the  precious 
metals  operates  ultimately  through  the  stock  of  gold  ^ 

in  the  bank ;  it  operates  through  tlie  change  of  pro- 
portion between  the  commodities  existing  and  the 
bullion  existing. 

5312.  It  operates  as  a  standard  of  value? — As  a 
measure  of  value. 

5313.  At  any  rate,  if  we  are  to  look  for  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  which  is  available,  it  is  to  the  banking 
reserve  that  wo  should  look,  is  it  not  ?  If  we  are  to 
look  for  any  standard  or  mode  of  testing  the  quantity 
of  gold  that  is  available  for  the  purposes  of  raising 
prices,  we  should  look  to  the  bank  reserve,  and  not  to 
any  other  place? — ^No,  I  should  say  not.  The  gold 
in  the  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England 
(which  is  what  I  suppose  you  to  mean  by  the  bank 
reserve)  is  not  the  thing  that  regulates  or  is  even  an 
index  of  the  quantity  of  gold  as  a  measure  of  com- 
modities. I  think  the  largest  amount  of  gold  in  the 
bonk  was  somewhere  about  1876,  when  certainly  the 
production  was  not  much  greater. 

5314.  I  want  to  get  to  this  point ;  if  there  has  been 
a  physical  scarcity  of  gold,  that  scarcity  ought  to  be 
seen  somewhere  or  another ;  I  want  to  find  the  actual 
fact  of  a  scarcity  of  gold.  Where  shall  we  find  that ; 
how  can  we  test  the  quantity  of  gold  ? — We  can  test 
the  quantity  of  gold  simply  by  knowing  how  much  is 
produced,  and  what  is  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear. 

5315.  Then  there  is  no  reservoir  in  the  world? — 
No,  certainly  not ;  because  the  only  gold  that  may  be 
said  to  be  in  reservoirs  is  that  which  goes  back  again, 
so  to  speak,  into  the  mines,  as  I  have  frequently  said; 
that  is  to  say,  goes  into  hoards,  or  may  go  into  hoards. 

5316.  Is  it  available  when  it  is  in  hoards  ;  does  it 
alter  the  standard  of  value  when  it  is  in  hoards  ? — 
It  may  be  said  to  be  put  back  into  the  mines,  with  only 
this  difference,  that  the  mine  is  one  that  is  extremely 
easily  worked.  Just  in  proportion  as  it  is  easily 
worked,  so  it  must  have  an  effect  on  prices. 

5317.  But,  for  the  moment,  it  has  not  an  effect 
upon  prices  ? — Not  unless  it  is,  as  I  say,  very  easily 
to  be  had. 

5318.  Wo  have  seen  that  it  can  be  got  at  ? — Yes. 

5319.  But  in  their  immediate  effect  upon  a  stan- 
dard of  value  we  might  put  hoards  out  of  conside- 
ration, might  we  not  ? — ^I  think  we  might ;  some 
hoards,  ceitainly.  Let  me  instance  it  by  one  thing. 
It  is  said  that  the  German  Government  has  in 
Spandau  some  12,000,000/.  sterling.  Yon  may  call 
that  a  hoard  if  you  like,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
event  of  an  outbreak  of  war,  that  would  cease  to  be  a 
hoard. 

5320.  Would  you  say  that  that  hoard  affected  gold 
as  a  standard  of  value  ? — It  is  extremely  difiicult  to 
measure  ;  it  is  the  degree  of  its  attainability,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it,  which  would  determine  that. 

5321.  But  there  are  certain  commercial  reservoirs 
in  which  the  gold  is  known  to  be  available,  and  in 
which  it  certainly  has  a  commercial  value  ? — ^Yes,  the 
gold  is  not  only  avtulable  but  in  use. 

5322.  Have  you  examined  the  state  of  those  reser- 
voirs before  and  after  the  time  of  the  demonetisation 
of  silver  ? — Yes. 

5323.  I  think  Mr.  Soetbeer  gives  us  the  total  gold 
reserves  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  In 
1877  it  was  144,500,000/.,  and  in  1885, 252,000,000/.  ? 
—Yes. 

5324.  Therefore  the  available  reserves  of  gold  in 
the  world  had  very  much  increased  during  that 
time  ? — ^The  amount  of  reserves  of  gold  in  banks  and 
elsewhere  do  not  clearly  bear  upon  the  question. 
The  visible  stocks  of  gold  may  have  increased,  inas- 
much as  there  seems  to  .be  a  tendency,  at  least  on 
the  Continent,  to  centralise  more  and  more  the  gold  in 
the  country  in  the  reservoirs  of  the  banks.  Here, 
again,  supposing  that  we  issued  1/.  notes  against  gold. 
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the  reserve  in  oUt  ttmk,  the  Issue  Departmeat,  would 
be  increased,  but  the  total  amount  of  gold  in  England 
would  be  unaffected.  The  amount  of  reserves  in 
banks  depend,  as  I  have  said,  on  many  things  besides 
the  quantum  of  the  measure  of  value.  The  12,000,000/. 
which  Mr.  Pierson  mjs  exists  in  Spandau  as  a  reserve 
for  war  purposes  is  in  the  nature  of  a  hoard,  and 
probably  does  not  affect  the  mass  of  the  measure, 
and  consequently,  prices.  Now,  the  average  stock 
of  gold  in  the  Bimk  of  England  in  both  departments  in 
1879  was  32,000,000/. ;  in  1880  it  was  26,000.000/. ;  in 
1881  it  was  24,500,000/.;  in  1882  it  was  22,000,000/.; 
in  1883  it  was  about  the  same ;  in  1884  it  was 
22,000,000/. ;  and  in  1885  it  was  24,000,000/.  The 
fiduciary  issue  of  notes  in  the  whole  country  has  been 
reduced,  or  the  gold  would  have  been  lew, 

5325.  At  any  rate  you  will  admit  this,  that  taking 
the  whole  of  the  available  reserves  that  we  know  of, 
according  to  the  best  statisticians,  the  whole  of  these 
reserves  which  are  known  to  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  and  exchange,  they  are  larger 
considerably  now  than  they  were  in  1877  ?  —  Dr. 
Soetbeer  says  so.  I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge. 
I  can  ouly  tell  what  the  case  was  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  where  they  were  much  larger  then  than  now. 

5326.  In  the  Bank  of  England  the  reserves  are  as 
lai^e  as  they  were  ? — No,  they  are  not.  In  1876 
the  stock  of  gold  in  the  lasae  Department  was  very 
much  higher.  The  average  was  about  80,000,000/. 
and  the  highest  point  34,206,000/. 

5327.  They  were  just  temporarily,  but  taking  the 
period  before  the  demonetisation  of  silver  and  the 
present  period,  the  reserves  are  as  large  now  as  they 
were,  are  they  not  ? — It  was  not  temporary ;  the 
stock  of  gold  in  the  Issue  Department  was  25,000,000/. 
in  April  1876,  and  34,200,000/.  on  September  1879. 
The  highest  point  in  the  several  successive  years, 
1878-86  was  in  round  numbers  26,  34,  28,  27,  23, 
24,  34,  27,  and  22  millions.  It  is  now  23  millions, 
not  differing  greatly  from  the  average  of  the  years 
before  demonetisation.  The  highest  points  in  1867- 
75  were  24,  22,  20,  22,  27,  25,  24,  23,  and  29 
millions  respectively. 

5328.  Well,then,  I  come  to  a  further  question.  You 
protect  your  gold  by  raising  the  rate  of  interest  ? — 
Certainly. 

5329.  Have  you  had  any  greater  difficulty  in  doing 
this  since  the  fall  in  silver  began  than  before  ? — No, 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  rates  which  will  be 
successful  in  getting  gold  from  France,  but  tiieie  is  no 
difficulty  at  all. 

5330.  Have  you  had  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest 
higher  ? — ^No,  it  is  lower,  as  is  always  the  case  in  a 
depressed  state  of  trade.  The  average  of  the  decade 
ending  1872  was  4/.  2».  lOd.  per  cent.,  and  of  that 
ending  1882,  3/.  7<.  lOd. 

5331.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  How  do  you  get  those 
averages  ? — I  take  them  from  our  returns. 

5332.  What  I  mean  is  this,  do  you  take  into  ac- 
count the  time  during  which  your  rate  runs? — It 
is  an  average  rate. 

5333.  Supposing  you  had  got  a  3  per  cent,  rate 
of  discount  for  nine  months  in  the  year  and  4  per  cent, 
for  three  months  in  the  year,  what  is  the  average  rate 
in  the  year  ? — I  cannot  say  off  baud ;  I  have  taken  the 
average. 

5334.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Since  the  demonetisation 
of  silver  the  rate  of  interest  has  on  the  average  been 
lower  than  it  was  before  ? — ^The  rate  of  interest  here 
has  been  lower  than  it  was  before. 

5335.  Has  the  rate  of  interest  been  more  frequently 
changed  than  it  was  before  the  demonetisation  of 
silver  ?— No,  the  changes  in  the  decade  ending  1872 
were  103,  and  in  that  ending  1882,  90.  The  rate  of 
interest  has,  I  consider,  no  practical  significance  in 
the  question  before  us.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that  the  changes  in  1873  were  24,  very  much  larger 
than  in  any  year  since  1844. 

5335a.  That  was  the  time  of  the  special  German 
demand  for  gold,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5336.  The  rate  of    interest  is  the  weapon   with 


which  different  countries  "  struggle,"  as  it  is  said,  for 
gold  ? — It  is  one  of  the  wessons,  and  one  to  which  we 
constantly  resort.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  rates 
should  bo  high  to  protect  our  reserve.  It  suffices 
that  they  should  be  higher  here  than  in  other  gold- 
using  countries,  taking  into  account  the  normal  rate  of 
interest  in  ea<:h. 

5337.  Then  do  you  find  that  there  has  been  any 
greater  difficulty  in  maintaining  this  reserve,  that  we 
have  had  to  pay  rather  a  higher  price  for  it  bince  the 
demonetisation  of  silver  than  before? — No,  I  have 
shown  that  it  is  less.' 

5338.  So  that  there  has  been  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  maintaining  the  reserve  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

5339.  The  rate  of  interest  in  the  event  of  a  scarcity 
of  gold  is  the  price  that  is  paid  for  the  use  of  gold  ?— 
Is  the  price  that  is  pud  not  so  much  for  the  use  of 
somebody  else's  capital,  as  for  the  use  of  your  own 
capital  earlier  than  you  have  a  right  to  have  it. 

5340.  {Cfuiirman.)  Is  it  not  that  he  gives  you  his 
gold,  he  getting  the  right  to  receive  your  gold  at  a 
later  date  ? — Of  course,  that  is  another  description  of 
the  same  thing. 

6341.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  A  more  accurate  one?— 
Yes,  i>erhaps  it  is ;  but  the  Chairman's  phrase  is  the 
description  of  a  mere  borrowing  with  no  security. 
"  Here  is  something,"  you  say,  '*  that  is  due  to  me  on 
"  the  Ist  of  July.  Please  let  me  have  it  before  the 
"  1  st  of  July,"  the  banker  does  so,  and  you  pay  him 
in  accordance  with  the  time. 

5342.  {Sir  T.  l^arrer.)  Whichever  is  the  better 
description,  the  rate  of  interest  ia  the  price  which 
you  pay  for  the  use  of  the  gold  in  the  meantime  ?— 
For  the  temporary  use  of  the  capital. 

5343.  Well,  the  price  of  a  thing  is  generally  the 
measure  of  its  scarcity,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  there  is 
the  fallacy  into  which  you  are  falling.  Yon  say, 
rightly,  the  rate  is  the  price  you  pay  for  the  use  of 
the  gold ;  and  then,  premising  that  the  price  of  a 
thing  is  the  measure  of  its  scarcity,  deduce  from 
the  low  price  of  the  accommodation  the  conclusion 
that  the  gold  ittelf  is  not  scarce,  that  gold  is  cheap 
and  not  dear.  If  there  were  but  two  ploughs  in  a 
district,  ploughs  would  cost  the  same,  and  be  as 
scarce  and  dear,  though  by  reason  of  the  ploughing 
season  being  nearly  over,  and  most  of  the  land  being 
turned  into  pasture,  the  demand  was  slack,  and  the 
charge  for  their  hire  little.  You  speak  of  the  scarcity 
of  gold,  whereas  it  is  not  the  scarcity  of  gold  that  is 
in  question  at  all  in  respect  of  the  rate  of  interest. 
There  may  be  an  abundance  of  gold,  and  yet  you  may 
have  to  pay  a  large  price  for  the  accommodation  yoo 
want.  There  may  be  an  abundance  of  gold  in  the 
world,  but  yet  to  borrow  the  money  wherewith  to 
pay  your  bills  you  may  have  to  pay  a  large  price, 
depending  on  the  demand  that  there  may  be  all 
through,  depending  upon  the  means  that  your  bankers 
have  to  help  you  over  that  stile. 

5344.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Surely  one  of  the  objects  of 
raising  the  rate  is  to  attract  gold  ? — Certainly,  that  is 
what  I  say. 

5345.  les;  but  I  think  you  said  that  you  only 
attracted  it  before  its  time.  Sometimes  the  object 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  raising  tlie  rate  is  to 
produce  this  effect,  that  securities  fall,  and  money 
comes  to  be  invested  in  this  country,  other  people's 
money  from  abroad  too? — I  said  nothing  about 
attracting  it  before  its  time.  I  said  that  in  sending 
in  bills  for  discount,  I  obtained  before  its  time  a  sum 
due  to  me.  What  you  say  is  right,  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing. 

5346.  It  is  attracting  the  gold  ? — Yes ;  that  is  the 
action  of  the  Bank  of  England.  I  was  speaking  of 
what  the  operation  was  of  obtaining  yajmeat  of  a 
bill  under  discount.  It  is  not  the  gold  that  we  buy 
in  discounting  our  bills;  it  is  the  accommodation 
that  we  buy,  and  facts  show  us,  as  dearly  as  possible, 
that  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the 
stock  or  production  of  gold  in  the  world  what  the 
rate  of  interest  is. 

5347.  Not  the  amount  of  the  production  of  gold. 
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but  the  amoont  of  gold  that  there  is  available  to  come 
over  here  if  we  want  it  Does  not  raising  the  rate 
attract  gold  ? — Certainly  ;  but  that  may  be  per- 
fectly the  case,  although  gold  may  he  deficient  in 
England,  yet  gold  in  one  or  the  other  part  of  the 
world  may  be  abundant,  and  may  come  here.  The 
rate  of  interest  may  be  higher  here,  and,  therefore, 
people  will  send  the  gold  if  they  liave  it  in  their 
possession,  oven  though  the  quantity  in  the  world  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  demands  on  it. 

5348.  You  know  we  are  speaking  of  gold  as  n 
measure  of  value,  that  is  u  comparison  between  the 
amount  of  gold  and  commodities  ? — ^The  question  has 
now  been  turned  upon  the  rate  of  interest,  upon  the 
greater  or  less  demand  for  the  temporary  use  of  the 
commodity.  It  is  not  only  I,  but  every  economist 
has  said  the  same  ;  the  rate  of  interest  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  scarcity  of  the  precious 
metals.  It  has  to  do  with  the  scarcity  in  your  pocket 
when  you  want  to  borrow,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  scarcity  in  the  world. 

5349.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  It  is  notorious  that  under 
mauy  circumstances  the  rate  of  interest  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  supply  of  gold  ;  but  it  is  no 
less  clear  that  there  are  certain  periods  in  which  you 
want  that  particular  commodity,  gold,  and  in  those 
times  you  get  it  by  paying  a  higher  price  for  the  use 
of  it,  is  tnat  not  so  ?— You  speak  here  of  gold  as  if 
it  was  a  commodity  which  you  wanted  to  buy.  How 
much,  then,  do  you  give  for  a  a  hundred  sovereigns 
in  such  a  transaction  as  that  of  which  you  speak  ? 
The  rate  of  interest  is  2  %.  ^o*  *«  ^*'  i^  not  the 
price  of  the  100  sovereigns.  You  say  quite  rightly 
in  the  same  question  that  it  is  what  you  pay  for  the 
use  of  them.  It  is  credit,  not  gold,  that  you  want. 
You  want  to  pay  your  bills,  that  is  all,  and  you  have 
got  no  money.  It  is  the  Bank,  not  the  merchant,  that 
wants  gold  to  replenish  its  resei've  of  notes;  audit 
gets  it,  not  by  paying  (as  you  think)  a  higher  price 
for  the  use  of  it,  but  by  charging  a  higher  price  for 
its  discounts. 

5350.  Well  now,  what  are  the  means  which  you 
employ  for  getting  gold  when  you  want  it,  or  keeping 
gold  when  you  wish  to  prevent  iti  going  away  ? — We 
(I  mean  the  Bank  of  England)  are  not  obliged  to 
lend.  By  raising  the  rate  we  say,  in  effect,  "we  will 
not  lend."  Somebody  may  say,  "  I  must  have  the 
loan."  Then  we  say,  "  well,  you  must  pay  for  it,"  that 
is,  pay  for  credit,  pay  for  having  some  more  money 
put  to  your  credit.  Your  contention  is  all  the  less 
tenable  by  you  because  it  is  an  argument  that  in 
borrowing  money  we  buy  gold,  whereas  in  former 
questions  you  have  maintained  that  even  when  we 
sell  commodities  and  do  buy  gold,  no  gold  passes. 

5351.  I  am  asking  really  for  information.  What 
is  the  effect  and  operation  of  your  raising  the  rate  of 
interest  in  getting  gold  from  foreign  countries  ? — I 
suppose  one  may  say  it  is  that  then  the  rate  of 
interest  is  better  for  them  here  than  it  is  abroad. 
That  is  the  ultimate  result  of  it.  lliey  send  gold 
because  they  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  money 
more  advantageously,  but  there  are  manifold  steps  and 
lines  through  which  that  passes.  It  is  sent  here  as 
an  exchange  operation.  Tliat  is,  gold  may  be  sent 
without  any  special  intention  of  investing  that  gold, 
or  it  may  be  sent  with  an  intention  of  investing  the 
gold,  but  from  the  belief  that  the  gold  will  be  wanted, 
and  from  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  sender,  the  man 
who  operates  in  bullion,  tluit  ft  good  exchange  operation 
can  be  made  by  sending  it.  That  is  to  say,  that  the 
bills  will  be  sent  to  him  as  a  counter-remittance 
under  advantageous  circumstances. 

5352.  But  if  there  was  really  this  scarcity  of  gold 
or  a  difBculiy  in  obtaining  it,  and  if  there  was,  as 
we  have  heard  stated,  a  "struggle"  for  gold,  would 
you  not  expect  that  since  this  demonetisation  of 
silver  which  is  said  to  have  caused  the  scarcity  of 
gold,  yon  would  have  had  a  greater  difficulty  iu 
getting  it,  and  that  you  would  have  had  to  pay  more 
for  it  ? — ^Yes,  if  it  were  really  a  purchase  of  gold ;  but 
I  repeat  that  it  is  no  such  thing  ;  and  I  repeat  what 
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I  have  already  said,  that  the  rate  of  interest  depends 
not  upon  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  world  but  upon 
the  briskness  or  slackness  of  business.  Business  ever 
since  that  time  has  been  extremely  slack,  therefore, 
as  has  been  always  the  case  iu  slack  times  of  business, 
the  rate  of  interest  is  low.  Even  if  the  effect  of  the 
scarcity,  i.e.,  its  more  extended  use,  in  Italy,  Grerraany, 
and  elsewhere,  should  naturally  have  been  to  make  the 
price  of  the  temporary  loan  of  capital  greater,  this 
would  be  counteracted  by  the  slackness  of  business. 

5353.  But  then  I  thought  you  told  me  that  the 
business  was  slack  because  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
gold  ? — Yes,  amongst  other  causes. 

5354.  We  are  talking  of  appreciation  of  gold  alone 
now.  You  told  me  that  the  depression  in  trade  is 
due  to  a  want  of  gold? — Yes,  in  part.  I  should  put 
it,  more  correctly,  to  a  diminution  of  the  measure  of 
value  in  the  gold-using  countries,  as  compared  to  the 
commodities  measured. 

5355.  And  then  when  I  point  out  that  there  is  no 
want  of  gold,  and  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  gold, 
you  say  that  the  abundance  of  gold  is  due  to  depression 
of  trade  ? — I  must  reply  that  you  have  not  pointed  out 
that  there  is  no  want  of  gold,  or  that  there  is 
abundance  of  gold.  You  have  urged  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  demand  for  loans,  and  a  consequent 
cheapness  of  accommodation,  which  is  a  wholly 
different  thing.  Interest  will  always  be  low  when 
trade  is  bad.  I  say  that  depression  of  trade  is 
partly  caused  by  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  gold  in 
the  world ;  by  the  failure  of  gold  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  it. 

5356.  Then  when  I  point  out  that  so  far  as  we 
can  see  in  any  possible  quarter  there  is  abundance  of 
gold,  and  that  there  is  not  the  'least,  difficulty  in 
maintaining  that  abundance,  you  tell  me  it  is  due  to 
depression  of  trade  ? — ^But  I  do  not  say,  and  I  repeat 
that  you  have  nowhere  shown,  that  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  gold.  You  say,  look  at  the  stocks  of  gold  in 
the  Bank  of  England  and  in  other  countries,  and  you 
assume  that  to  be  an  index,  but  I  deny  that  that  is 
an  index ;  it  is  not  the  least  an  index  of  the  amount 
of  gold  in  the  world. 

5357.  Then  I  ask  you  where  do  we  find  this 
scarcity  ? — You  find  the  scarcity  in  the  fact  that  the 
needful  amount  has  not  beeu  produced,  and  that  there 
have  been  greater  demands  on  the  commodity. 

5358.  You  find  the  effect  in  the  fall  of  prices,  but 
you  do  not  find  it  in  any  visible  reserves,  or  in  any 
difficulty  in  maintaining  those  reserves  ? — ^Thero  is  no 
difficulty  in  attracting  gold,  but  that  gold  must  come 
from  somewhere  else,  it  must  be  taken  away  from 
somebody  else.  If  at  any  given  time  we  have  a  large 
stock  of  bullion,  it  does  not  follow  that  other  people 
have  a  lar^e  stock  also.  You  cannot  take  the  stock 
held  by  the  one  bank  or  the  other  as  an  index  of  the 
gold  hi  the  world.  The  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of 
England  is  really  an  index  of  the  need  of  the  public 
for  notes.  The  point  is  that  gold  is  not  being  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities,  and  is  more  in  use  than  it 
was. 

5359.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  production  now ; 
we  are  talking  about  the  visible  supplies  throughout 
the  world  ? — Well,  I  say  I  cannot  answer  about  visible 
supplies,  because  I  do  not  think  the  stocks  of  bullion 
held  by  any  bank  are  a  sufficient  ground  for  building 
any  superstructure  of  that  kind,  and  I  veiy  much 
doubt  your  finding  any  one  who  knows  anything 
about  the  working  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  who 
will  tell  you  that  they  are. 

5360.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
place  in  the  world  in  which  we  may  look  for  the 
quantity  of  gold  existing,  in  order  to  test  the  allega- 
tion that  there  is  a  failure  in  the  quantity  of  it  to 
meet  the  demand? — How  is  it  possible  that  there 
should  bo  anywhere  such  a  permanent  reservoir  which 
shonid  be  an  index  of  the  amount  existing  in  its  own 
and  other  countries  ?  I  look  at  the  returns  of  the 
gold  that  comes  in,  and  I  see  that  there  is  a  failure, 
there  is  less  produced  than  there  used  to  be,  in  pro- 
portion to  what  is  needed. 

Nn 


Mr. 

U.  H.  Oibbs. 
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jif,.  5361.  There  is   no  evidence  of  there  being  any 

H.  H.  Gibbt.   great  "  struggle "  for  gold  between  the  nations  ? — 

I  think  there  is. 

16  May  1887.  5362.  But  not  more  since  1873  ?— Yes  ;  Prance 
————  locks  up  its  gold  and  does  not  part  with  it.  You  say 
the  rate  of  interest  is  the  weapon  with  which  the 
nations  must  struggle.  It  is  one  of  the  weapons;  but 
it  is  not  the  only  one;  a  strong  lock  and  key  is 
another. 

5363.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that  point.  The 
gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  thoroughly  available 
for  commercial  purposes  ? — Surely. 

5364.  Except  so  far  as  it  is  required  to  be  kept 
against  notes  which  are  out? — That  gold  also  is 
thoroughly  available,  and  is  in  fact  continually  em- 
ployed, through  notes,  for  commercial  purposes. 

5365.  Can  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France  or  the 
Bank  of  Grermany  be  got  at  in  the  same  way  as  the 
gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  ? — Not  quite  with  the 
same  ease,  because  gold  is  not  only  a  legal  tender  in 
this  country  as  it  is  in  those,  but  is  the  only  legal 
tender  in  this  country. 

5366.  With  the  exception  of  the  gold  in  Spandau, 
the  gold  in  Germany  is  in  the  banks? — It  may 
be  so,  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

6367.  And  it  is  so  in  the  United  States? — I 
do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  France  it  cannot  be  absolutely  demanded  because  it 
is  a  bimetallic  country,  and  they  have  a  right  to  give 
which  metal  they  like. 

5368.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  But  the  United  States  is 
also  a  bimetallic  country  now? — The  United  States 
is,  like  France,  a  bimetallic  country  with  a  lame  stan- 
dard. I  am  told  that  they  withhold  their  gold,  which 
would  othorwise  flow  hither ;  but  I  cannot  say  for 
certain.  I  wish  to  read,  as  to  Sir  Thomas  Farrer's 
qualification  of  what  I  said  about  the  rate  of 
interest  having  nothing  to  do  with  it,  a  few  lines  of 
what  Mill  says : — "  The  rate  of  interest  bears  no 
"  necessary  relation  to  the  quantity  or  value  of  money 
"  in  circulation.  The  permanent  amount  of  the 
"  circulating  medium,  whether  great  or  small,  affects 
"  only  prices,  not  the  rate  of  interest.  A  depreciation 
"  of  the  currency,  when  it  has  become  an  accom- 
"  plished  fact,  affects  the  rate  of  interest  in  no  manner 
"  whatever.  It  diminishes,  indeed,  the  power  of 
"  money  to  buy  commodities,  but  not  the  power  of 
"  money  to  buv  money." 

5369.  {Mr.  'Birch.)  If  Mill  had  been  alive  in  1873 
I  think  he  would  have  thought  differently,  would  he 
not? — ^He  might  have  thought  differently  in  many 
things,  but  I  do  not  think  such  speculations  on  dead 
men's  progress  of  opinion  will  really  help  us. 

5370.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Yon  lay  stress  upon  the 
qualification,  "when  it  has  become  an  accomplished 
fact " ;  these  are  the  important  words  in  the  state- 
ment?— They  are  not  the  only  important  words.  I, 
however,  made  the  very  same  distinction,  because  I 
said  all  increase  or  diminution  of  the  currency  comes 
primarily  in  that  way ;  it  is  poured  into  that  cistern, 
gets  distributed,  and  when  distributed  acts  uniformly 
upon  prices. 

5371.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Under  certain  circumstances 
the  question  of  the  commercial  demand  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  You  may  remember,  in 
the  year  1873,  the  Bank  of  England,  finding  that 
bills  were  drawn  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  upon  England,  recognised 
that  this  was  the  means  France  was  adopting  to 
obtain  gold  to  pay  her  indemnity  to  Grermany;  it 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  trading  opera- 
tions. To  avoid  losing  too  much  gold  we  raised 
the  rate  continually  ;  we  refused  to  discount  some  of 
these  first-class  bills ;  we  put  the  rate  at  9  per  cent, 
and  that  had  the  result  of  checking  this  class  of 
operations,  and  we  held  our  own  afterwards? — 
I  was  deputy-governor  at  the  time  of  which  you 
speak,  and  I  am  therefore  thoroughly  cognisant  of  the 

.  circumstances.  I  make  no  question,  of  course,  that 
there  were  many  financial  bills ;  but  when  you  say 
they  were  not  commercial  bills,  yon  speak  in  are« 


stricted  sense  of  the  word.  I  speak  of  the  whole 
commerce  of  England,  whether  of  goods,  produce, 
securities,  finance,  or  of  anything  else,  and  of  that 
commerce  these  bills  certainly  formed  a  part.  They 
must  have  involved  indebtedness,  and  formed  an  item 
in  international  indebtedness  of  England. 

5372.  They  were  what  we  call  financial  bills  ? — 
But  even  these  must  have  been  drawn  on  indebted- 
ness, indebtedness  past,  present,  or  future,  of  A  to  B. 
There  are  plenty  of  "  kites"  that  rest  on  nothing  and 
mean  nothing  when  they  are  issued,  but  a  time  comes 
when  they  must  mean  something,  and  must  be  paid. 

5373.  At  that  time  the  process  was  this :  they 
drew  bills  on  England  to  obtain  gold  on  credit,  and 
had  to  repay  when  the  bills  fell  due  ? — But  they  must 
have  been  drawn  upon  merchants  or  traders,  and 
formed  part  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  those 
merchants  or  traders. 

5374.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  referred  very  fre- 
quently to  the  falling  off  in  supply.  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question  or  two  about  that.  The  question  of 
snpply  is  not  one  of  annual  supply,  is  it  ? — No. 

5375.  It  is  a  question  of  the  stock  which  remains  ? 
— Certainly. 

5376.  Since  it  is  not  consumed  as  other  articles 
are  ? — Certainly. 

5377.  I  find  in  Dr.  Soetbeer  and  other  authorities 
that  during  the  period  from  1493  to  1850,  which  was 
358  years,  there  were  660,000,000/.  of  gold  produced. 
I  also  find  that  from  1851  to  1885,  which  was  35 
years,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  previous  period, 
890,000,000/.,  that  is  nearly  900,000,000/.,  of  gold 
was  produced.  In  other  words,  during  the  last  35 
years  about  \\  of  the  whole  previous  supply  was 
produced.  Well,  now,  of  the  stocks  in  existence  during 
the  earlier  period  a  very  considerable  portion  must 
have  gone,  as  you  say,  back  in  to  the  mines,  in  some 
way  or  other  lost,  hoarded  or  consumed,  and  muck 
more  during  that  longer  period  of  358  years  than 
during  the  shorter  period  of  35  years  ? — ^Yes,  if  your 
figures  are  right. 

5378.  Consequently,  the  real  proportion  of  the 
addition  to  the  world's  stock  of  gold  during  those  last 
35  years  must  have  been  very  considerably  more  than 
1  J,  probably  200  per  cent.  The  exact  amount  is,  of 
course,  uncertain,  but  it  was  an  enormous  addition. 
We  have  thus  got  some  notion  of  the  supply.  Now 
the  demand  is,  first  of  all,  for  the  use  in  arts  and 
in  hoarding ;  secondly,  for  use  in  currency ;  and  those 
are  the  ordinary  demands ;  and,  with  regard  to 
currency,  we  have  had  a  long  discussion  upon  ex- 
pedients to  save  currency  which  I  will  not  go  into 
again;  then  as  regards  extraordinary  demands  we 
have  what  i^  so  much  relied  on  by  those  who  think 
that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  gold,  viz.,  the  demands 
made  by  Germany,  the  United  States,  Italy,  and 
other  countries,  and  those  are  put  by  the  statisticians 
we  have  had  before  us  at  about  200,000,000/.  Well 
now,  supposing  we  treat  that  200,000,000/.  as  a  wholly 
new  demand,  and  supposing  that  we  treat  it  as 
absolutely  absorbed  and  taken  away  ;  and  suppose 
we  deduct  it  from  the  890,000,000/.  added  to  the 
stock  of  gold  between  1850  and  1885,  it  leaves 
us  690,000,000/.,  or  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
whole  amount  produced  in  the  previous  358  years,  to 
meet  the  growing  ordinary  demands  of  the  last 
35  years.  Now,  do  you  think  those  figures  look  like 
a  failure  in  the  stock  of  gold  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  it  ? — Dr.  Soetbeer's  ctdcnlation  is  noX  universally 
accepted,  but  we  may  take  it  to  accord  with  your 
figures.  They  relate  to  production  of  the  metal ;  but 
the  computation  of  the  gold  money  (coin  and  bullion) 
existing  is  more  germane  to  our  question.  Seyd  gives 
the  total  at  the  beginning  of  1878  as  830,000,000/.,  by 
which  time  220,000,000/.,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  whole,  had  been  set  to  do  new  work  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere.  But  be  the  figures  of  production  or 
of  money  what  they  may,  my  view  is  this :  We  may 
presume  that  the  stock  between  1851  and  1873  was, 
at  some  time,  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  commerce  in 
the  then  gold-using  countries ;  and  I  urge  that  since 
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that  time  the  production  has  been  little  more  than 
enongh  to  compensate  for  wear  and  tear,  and  to 
suppl/  the  demand  for  use  in  the  arts,  leaving  scarcely 
anything  to  meet  the  increase  of  population  and 
trade,  and  that  as  a  great  additional  demand  for 
money  purposes  has  arisen  the  proportion  between  the 


measure  and  the  things  measured  has  been  gravely  Mr. 

altered.     It  may  be  well  to  add  here  an  independent  B.  H.  Gibb*. 

calculation  of  the  stock,  as  well  of  the  precious  metals  

as  a  whole,  as  of  the  quantity  in  use  as  money.    It  is  **  *^y  '*^''' 

taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  — — — 
Vol.  VII.,  pt.  3. 


Estimated  Stock  op  Gold  and  Silver  m  the  Woked,  being  a  combination  of  Sir  Hector  Hay's  estimates 
of  production  since  1848,  with  Mr.  E.  Seyd's  estimates  prior  to  that  date. 


Prior  to  ^4S9.    Stock  of  money  (gold  and  silver)  supposed  to 
be  in  existence  in  the  world  in  the  year  1492,  according  to 
Mr.  Seyd. 

1493  to  'IS4S.     Prodnction  of  gold  and  silrer  during  this 
period  according  to  Mr.  Seyd. 

Estamaled  cost  qf  coin,  j-c.  in  iS4S,  including  previons  stock 
and  allomng  for  use  in  mann&ctuTes,  loss,  &c.,  according  to 
Mr.  Seyd. 

iS49  to  18S5.     Production  of  gold  and  silver  during  this 
period,  according  to  Sir  H.  Hay. 

Less,  estimated  consumption  in  manufactures,  loss,  &c.  at  the 
rate  of  8,000,000/.  a  year  of  gold  and  4,000,000/.  a  year  of 

810,000,000 
300,000,000 

£ 

Gold. 
640,000,000 

180,000,000 

£ 

480,000,000 
160,000,000 

Silver. 
1,200,000,000 

400,000,000 
510,000,000 

580,000,000 
330,000,000 

910,000,000 

910,000,000 

Or,  gold  and  silver  together 

1,820,000,000 

This  whole  argument  touches  only  the  question  of 
fall  of  prices,  and  leaves  untouched  that  of  the 
destruction  of  the  common  measure. 

5379.  Well,  you  propose  to  do  what  would  raise 
the  value  of  silver  to  the  present  holders  of  that  metal 
by,  say,  25  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  would, 
measured  in  gold.  For  example,  supposing  I  held 
1,000  ounces  of  silver,  I  should  be  so  much  the  richer 
if  I  sold  it  then  than  I  should  be  if  I  sold  it  now,  and 
the  person  who  bought  it  would  be  just  in  the  same 
position  as  myself  afterwards ;  my  silver  would  have 
got  more  purchasit/g  power,  which  would  be  as  avail- 
able in  his  hands  as  it  had  come  to  be  in  mine. 

5380.  We  have  heard  from  a  witness  that  the 
remonetisation  of  the  trade  dollar  in  America  has 
put  150,000  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  the  holders  of 
silver? — ^I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  account  made  up  with  interest. 

5381.  The  man  who  told  us  said  tliat  he  himself 
had  done  it  ? — ^Even  then  I  should  like  to  see  the 
account,  because  I  should  hke  to  see  whether  he  had 
debited  himself  with  interest  all  the  time  he  held  the 
trade  dollar. 

6382.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  He  did  not  hold  the  trade 
dollars  ;  he  had  them  in  his  business  in  China  where 
they  were  circulating.  As  soon  as  he  could  get  the 
price  for  them  in  America  he  sent  them  back  there. 
Was  not  that  the  case  ? — In  any  case  the  question  of 
interest  comes  in,  and  the  question  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  trade  dollars  in  China,  ».e.,  what  they  had 
cost  him.  Those  broad  statements  of  what  one  has 
made  always  require  to  be  scrutinised. 

5383.  I  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Then  you  would  alter 
existing  contracts  to  whatever  extent  you  alter  the 
value  of  gold  ? — Well,  as  regards  the  alteration  of 
existing  contracts  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said, 
I  think.  In  any  case  where  you  are  altering  a  positive 
contract  and  can  show  that  an  absolute  loas  has  been 
incurred  by  somebody,  a  thing  that  you  know  well 
beforehand,  of  course  the  State  must  take  continual 
care  not  to  do  harm  to  one  party  to  the  contract, 
or,  if  it  does  do  him  harm,  to  make  compensation ; 
but  even  in  that  case  our  rulers  have  not  always 
been  so  extremely  careful  upon  the  subject,  because 
where  there  have  been  absolute  contracts,  the  salus 
populi,  or  what  has  at  the  time  seemed  to  be  salus 
populi,  has  induced  the  State  to  do  things  which 
otherwise,  I  suppose,  they  would  not  have  done ;  but 
when  it  is  a  case  such  as  this  is,  where  the  loss  or 
gain  in  the  matter  of  price,  and  of  increase  of  the 


purchasing  newer  or  diminution  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  th^«retals  concerned  is  merely  conjectural, 
when  nobody  can  say  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not ; 
then  I  think  one  must  look  with  very  different  eyes 
upon  the  supposed  alteration  of  contracts.  I  said 
before  that  in  1797  and  in  1816  there  were  acts 
done  by  this  country  which  obviously  and  clearly 
did  alter  contracts,  some  of  them  more  and  some  of 
them  less.  Every  legislative  act  has  a  tendency  to 
alter  contracts.  When  free  trade  .was  established  that 
undoubtedly  must  have  altered  contracts.  You  must 
not  bring  back  protection  if  it  is  immoral  to  alter 
contracts,  not  only  because  protection  may  be  unwise 
and  immoral  in  itself,  but  because  you  are  altering 
contracts.  Ton  ought  not  to  endeavour  to  get  rid 
of  the  bounties  on  foreign  sugar,  because  you  may 
very  considerably  alter  contracts  in  this  country  if 
you  succeed  in  doing  it,  and  yet  every  successive 
Government  has  done  its  best  to  get  them  abolished. 
You  must  not  make  war  either,  because  that  alters 
contracts  extremely,  and  if  you  have  made  war, 
you  have  certainly  no  right  to  make  peace,  because 
the  peace  will  certainly  alter  contracts.  You  must 
not  issue  a  new  loan  in  consols,  because  that  will 
alter  contracts,  nor  must  you  reduce  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  because  that  again  must  alter  con- 
tracts considerably.  A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
who  proposes  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  by  so  many 
millions  a  year  alters  many  contracts  in  consols ;  so 
does  he  who  finds  reason  to  refuse  to  do  so  ;  both  act 
alike  immorally,  if  that  argument  is  good. 

5384.  Would  you  say  that  the  establishment  of  bi- 
metallism operates  to  put  an  end  to  the  advantage 
which  the  Indian  producer  is  said  to  gain  by  the 
fall  in  exchange,  and  would  that,  in  your  opinion, 
be  an  injustice  to  India  ?  —  I  wished  you  to  ask 
me  that,  because  I  said  a  good  deal,  I  think,  in 
my  first  day's  examination   upon   the  effect  on  the 

? reducer  in  Chili  of  the  depreciated  currency,  and 
argued  from  that,  and  I  suppose  I  rightly 
argued  fi*om  that,  that  that  same  effect  in  a  different 
degree  must  be  produced  in  India  on  the  pro- 
ducer on  account  of  his  having  a  depreciated 
currency.  Well  now,  it  has  been  urged,  and  not  in- 
frequently, urged,  that  you  must  not  make  this  bime- 
tallic law,  because  you  will  do  away  with  that 
advantage.  I  say,  then,  am  I  to  consider  that  it 
is  an  advantage  to  India  that  the  producer  should 
gain  ?  If  so  it  is  an  advantage  which  he  gains  simply 
by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  I  do  not 
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think  we  will  find  any  economist  in  this  country  say 
that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  country  at  large  to 
have  a  depreciated  currency.  Is  it  an  advantage  to 
Chili  ?— The  Chilians  think  not.  The  Chilian  pro- 
ducers think  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  them.  I 
have  been  one  of  them,  bnt  the  people  in  Chili 
themselves  do  not  think  so,  and  I  learn  since  my 
former  evidence  that  they  have  passed  a  law  for  the 
prospective  resumption  of  specie  payments  there. 
But  if  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  if  it  is  an  advantage 
to  have  a  depreciated  cuiTency  in  silver,  so  it  is  in 
paper,  and  so  also  it  mnst  be  an  advantage  to  have  an 
inconvertible  currency,  and  if  in  Chili,  then  here  also ; 
and  that  I  think  the  objectors  will  shrink  from 
mqintaining. 

5385.  {Mr.  Birch.)  But  how  would  you  separate 
the  producer  in  Chili  from  the  Chilians.  He  is  a  Chili 
man  ? — Yes,  but  he  is  not  the  whole  country.  The 
question  is  whether  the  depreciation  of  currency  is  a 
benefit  to  the  country  at  large,  and  I  say  most  cei'tainly 
it  is  not ;  bnt  if  it  is,  let  us  have  an  inconvertible 
currency  here.  We  should  very  soon  ruin  the  trade 
of  the  countiy,  but  we  should  give  perhaps  some 
temporary  advantage  to  trade.  I  say  it  is  not  a  gain 
to  a  country  to  have  a  depreciated  currency,  but  it  is 
a  gain  to  individuals  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  the  moral  of  that  is  that  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  listen  to  the  argument  that  it  is  an 
unjustifiable  thing  to  do  away  with  the  depreciated 
currency,  and  incumbent  on  us  to  reject  a  measure 
which  might  have  that  efPect. 

5386.  (Chairman.)  Are  the  two  cases  precisely 
parallel  of  a  country  which  has  a  currency  which  is  of 
less  valne  in  relation  to  gold  and  a  country  which  has 
a  depreciated  currency  in  this  sense,  that  it  b  using 
paper  based  it  is  true  upon  one  or  other  of  the  precious 
metals,  but  the  changes  in  the  value  of  which  paper 
depend  upon  the  changes  in  credit  of  the  country  veiy 
much  ? — Though  the  character  and  estimation  of  such 
a  currency  depends  in  some  degi'ee  upon  the  belief 
that  it  will  ultimately  be  redeemed  in  silver  or  gold, 
its  value  must  depend  upon  the  amount  of  issue; 
that  is  to  say,  over  issues  will  destroy  it ;  the  two 
kinds  of  currency  are  not  the  same,  bnt  they  move  on 
the  same  lines,  only  one  is  further  advanced  than  the 
other.  Both  of  uiem  are  in  difiierent  degrees  bad 
remittance  to  a  gold-using  country ;  one  is  useless, 
the  other  of  uncertain  value. 

5387.  I  mean  the  evil  from  a  depreciated  currency 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  paper  currency,  we  will  sup- 
pose is  very  much  greater  any  than  evil  that  may 
arise  merely  from  a  variation  in  the  relation  which 
the  currency  of  a  country  which  uses  one  of  the 
precious  metals  beard  to  another  country  using  another 
of  the  precious  metals? — There  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference,  but  they  are  both  the  same  in  this,  that 
the  stuff  that  is  used  for  money  in  the  country  is  either 
valueless  or  of  less  value  than  in  otliers ;  it  is  only  a 
question  of  degree,  a  very  important  question  of 
degree,  but  still  only  of  degree,  because  very  often  in 
paper  currencies,  in  Chili  for  example,  the  difference 
is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  is  in  some  others.  In  Peru 
for  instance,  the  dollar  is  worth  2d. ;  in  Chili  it  is 
worth  2«.,  or  a  little  more  than  2s. ;  and  I  suppose 
there  will  be  an  alteration  in  the  exchange  in 
accordance  with  the  proposal  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments at  some  distant  but  definite  time. 

5388.  (Mr.  Houldsworth.)  Is  there  not  a  difierence 
in  the  action  of  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  and  an  increase  of  demand  for  them 
for  currency  purposes  as  affecting  prices?  In  your 
answer  4682  you  tell  us  that  an  increased  supply  of 
gold  affects  prices  by  creating  more  spending  power. 
A  decreased  supply  therefore  reduces  the  spending 
power.  But  how  does  an  increased  demand  for 
currency  purposes  reduce  the  spending  power  ? — 
I  may  best  answer  this  question  by  assuming  the 
opposite  supposition.  Let  all  demands  for  gold  for 
currency  purposes  cease  in  all  the  world  except  in 
England,  i.e.,  let  geld  be  demonetised  everywhere 
else.    Can  it  be  contended  that  the  800,000,000/.  or 


900,000,000/.  which  would  or  might  be  poured  into 
England  would  not  be  collectively  a  different  measure 
of  commodities  bought  and  sold  by  us  in  England, 
from  the  100,000,000/.  or  so  which  we  now  nave? 
Would  not  prices  necessarily  rise  ?  There  would  not 
necessarily  be  additional  wealth  in  our  pos8e8:>ion, 
though  there  might  be,  but  there  would  certainly  be 
additional  gold-spending  power.  In  the  case  formerly 
supposed  (4682)  the  spending  power  obviously  arose 
from  greater  wealth  having  been  poured  out;  but 
that  spending  power  was  only  the  agent  for  spread- 
ing over  the  world  the  sum  added  to  the  measure. 
In  the  case  now  supposed,  the  demonetisers  of  gold 
would  have  to  sell  the  metal,  getting  less  and  less  for 
it.  They  would  thus  lose  spending  power,  and  the 
purchasers  of  the  gold  would  gain  it.  But  even  with- 
out that,  gold  would  naturally  converge  upon  Eng- 
land. England  would  be  "  overwhelmed  "  with  gold, 
to  use  the  langaage  of  some  monometallists.  In  other 
words,  prices  would  rise.  The  course  of  the  oppo- 
site case  is,  perhaps,  not  so  easy  to  explain,  but  as  it 
goes  exactly  on  all  fours  with  this,  it  must  lead  to 
exactly  the  opposite  result.  If  there  were  no  gold 
in  the  world  but  that  within  the  four  seas,  silver 
being  the  money  elsewhere,  and  other  nations  mone- 
tised gold,  is  it  conceivable  that  our  100,000,000/. 
could  serve  for  the  measure  of  all,  without  disturb- 
ance of  price  ?  Spending  power  woidd  certainly  be 
diminished  in  the  world,  for  the  other  countries  would 
seU  the  silver  which  was  formerly  their  measure  and 
served  them  as  well  as  a  certain  proportion  of  gold 
would  do,  for  a  much  less  proportion,  and  woald  be 
heavily  the  losers.  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
100,000,000/.,  whether  in  gold  or  in  bars  or  orna- 
ments, does  not  disappear ;  it  is  still  there,  and  why, 
therefore,  should  prices  be  affected?  The  above 
examples  show  that  they  must  be,  and  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  means  by  which  they  are  afiiacted  is  the 
loss  of  spending  power. 

5389.  It  has  been  said,  I  think,  that  as  population 
increases  more  gold  (in  a  gold-using  country)  is 
wanted,  and  if  it  is  not  obtained  prices  will  fall.  Can 
you  shortly  explain  this  ? — It  will  be  made  clearer  if 
we  suppose  the  addition  to  population  to  be  the  adop- 
tion of  gold  by  a  country  not  before  using  it,  e.g.,  let 
Ireland,  having  had  no  gold,  take  to  using  it.  The 
quantity  of  gold  is  constant,  Ireland  must  buy  it  with 
commodities,  but  England  and  Scotland  have  only 
what  they  need,  and  do  not  want  to  part  with  it,  and 
while  the  Irish  wculd  bribe  them  with  a  larger 
amount  of  commodities,  t.e.,  by  reducing  prices,  they 
also  reduce  prices  and  thus  the  gold  suflSces  for  all.  I 
say  "  what  they  need,"  but  it  is  only  needed  as  a  mea- 
sure and  prices  being  once  reduced,  the  level  once 
found,  the  smaller  quantity  serves  as  well  as  the 
larger.  Now  suppose  the  addition  to  be  a  simple  in- 
crease of  population,  and  consequently  of  need  for 
commodities.  The  same  force  must  act,  every  addi- 
tional person  must  have  something  wherewith  to  buy  ; 
and  if  no  more  gold  is  to  be  had  wherewith  to  mea- 
sure commodities,  the  existing  gold  measure  must 
stretch,  i.e.,  prices  must  fall. 

5390.  Take  the  reverse  case.  Suppose  the  amount 
of  gold  to  remain  the  same,  and  suppose  the  popula- 
tion decreased  suddenly  by  one  half,  would  prices 
rise  ? — Yes. 

5391-95.  Why  ?— The  quantity  of  gold  is  constant, 
and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  popu- 
lation, -and  is  used  by  them  in  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities. You  must  assume  that  half  the  commodities 
have  been  destroyed  as  well  as  half  the  population 
(or  else  you  mnst  allow  time  to  elapse,  and  cessation 
of  production  to  reduce  commodities  to  that  level). 
It  is  evident  then  that  the  half  population,  having 
the  same  spending  power  that  the  whole  population 
used  to  have,  will  bid  against  one  another  for  com- 
modities, BO  that  prices  mtist  rise.  It  is  for  them 
tantamount  to  a  new  discovery  of  gold,  and  the  process 
shown  in  my  answers  to  Q.  4675  and  4682  comes  in. 

5396.  (Mr,  Fremantle.)  You  said  that  the  supply 
of  gold  in  1873  was  only  sufficient  for  the  wants 
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of  the  world.  What  would  have  hitppened,  in  your 
opinion,  if  there  had  been  no  gold  discoveries  in 
1850  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  only 
sufficient,  or  even  to  assert  their  sufficiency.  I  meant 
I  put  that  as  a  supposition,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  gold-using  world  ;  but  if  there  had  been  no  gold 
discoveries,  what,  yon  ask,  would  have  been  the 
effect?  The  effect  would  have  been  that  ]>rices 
would  have  gone  on,  steadily,  steadily  falling,  and  wear 
and  tear  and  loss  would  have  devoured  the  gold  as  the 
population  increased,  if  it  did  increase. 

5397.  As  there  has  been  so  enormous  an  addition 
to  the  stock  of  gold  since  lt(50,  is  it  not  difficult  to 
argue  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  gold  in  the  world  ? — 
Unless  the  population  has  increased  so  as  to  demand 
luore,  and  unless  the  uses  to  which  gold  has  been 
put  are  greater  than  they  were  before,  that  is  to  say, 
unless  there  is  now  9  greater  amount  of  conunodities, 


a  much  greater  amount  of  commodities  which   the 
same  foot  rule  has  to  measure. 

5398.  Were  there  not  apprehensions  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  gold  discoveries  in  1850  ? — Certainly. 

5399.  Was  the  trade  of  the  world  not  much  less 
disturbed  than  had  been  anticipated  ? — Very  much  ; 
because  all  that  happened  was  the  natural  production 
of  gold ;  there  was  then  no  disturbance  of  the  par  of 
exchange  between  countries. 

5400.  Was  there  not  a  very  great  distiu-banoe  iu 
the  relative  mass  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  world  ? 
— A  very  great  addition.  Yet  there  was  scarcely  any 
effect  felt  in  France,  and  the  price  of  silver  in  gold 
countries  scarcely  varied.  The  figures  that  I  put  in 
have  a  very  different  bearing  from  those  which  Sir 
Thomas  P'arrer  quoted.  What  I  say  is  that  from 
1803  to  1873  572,000,000/.  of  gold  and  227,000,000/. 
of  silver  were  produced. 


Witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Friday. 


Twenty-second  Day. 


Mr. 
H.  H.  Gibbs. 

\6  May  1887. 


Friday,  May  20th,  1887. 


PBESBNT : 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD  HERSCHELL,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 


Mr.  D.  M.  BABBonn,  C.S.L 
Mr.  J.  W.  Birch. 
Mb.  J.  Chauberlain,  M.P. 
Mb.  Henrt  Chaplin,  M.P. 


Mr.  L.  Coubtnbt,  M.P. 
Sir  Thomas  H.  Fabbeb,  Babt. 
Mb.  C.  W.  Fbemantle,  C.B. 
Mb.  W.  H.  Houldswobth,  M.Pk 

Mb.  Qko.  H.  Mdbray,  Secretary. 


Mr.  J.  Shield  Nicholson  recalled  and  examined. 


5401.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  You  said  in  your  previous 
evidence  that  you  thought  the  reason  why  silver  fell 
so  little  relatively  to  gold  in  the  16th  century,  notwith- 
standing the  large  increase  iu  the  production  of  silver, 
was  because  silver  was  then  freely  coined  in  Europe. 
I  believe  that  at  that  time  ratios  between  gold  and  silver 
for  legal  tender  existed  in  many  countries  in  Europe. 
Do  you  think  the  existence  of  these  ratios  had  an 
influence  in  preventing  any  great  or  rapid  alteration 
in  the  relative  market  value  of  gold  and  silver  ? — ^I 
think  in  nearly  all  countries  these  legal  ratios  existed, 
and  that  would  certainly  be  the  natural  effect  one 
would  expect  firom  the  existence  of  these  ratios  ;  but  I 
have  not  investigated  the  subject,  and  I  notice  Dr. 
Soetbeer  says  that  the  legal  ratio  almost  always  followed 
the  market  ratio.  I  am  not  able  to  say  myself 
whether  that  statement  is  well  founded  or  not ;  but 
the  existence  of  those  ratios,  I  should  think,  would 
tend  to  steady  the  price  in  the  16th  century. 

5402.  The  monetary  unit  is  generally  de6ned  to 
be  a  certain  weight  of  gold  or  silver  ? — Yes,  at  present. 

5403.  But  the  essential  thing  in  a  monetary  standard 
is  stability  of  purchasing  power,  is  it  not  ? — I  should 
think  at  the  present  time  that  is  so. 

5404.  Would  it  not  be  so  at  all  times  ? — At  times 
when  money  was  really  a  representative  of  barter,  then 
perhaps  the  deferred  payments  were  not  of  so  much 
importance. 

5405.  Stability  of  purchasing  power  would  not  be 
of  so  much  importance  at  those  times ;  but  it  would 
be  an  advantage  at  all  times  ? — I  should  imagine  that 
it  is  a  very  great  advantage  at  any  time,  but  in  modern 
times  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

5406.  Of  the  greatest  importance  because  there  are 
so  many  deferred  payments? — Yes,  contracts  into 
which  time  enters. 


Mr.  J.  S. 
Nicholson. 


5407.  Then  the  essential  thing  in  a  monetary  stan- 
dard in  the  present  day  being  stability  of  purchasing    20  May  1887. 

power,  would  you  say  that  the  adoption  of  a  definite      

weight  of  gold  or  silver  as  n  monetary  unit  is  based 

on  the  belief  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  metal 
chosen  will  remain  fairly  stable  ? — I  should  think  that 
to  a  great  extent  gold  and  silver  may  be  said  to  be 
survivals  of  the  fittest,  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  been  shown  to  be  most  stable  in  the  pur- 
chasing power. 

5408.  And  the  greater  and  more  rapid  the  iluctua- 
tions  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  monetary  stand- 
ard the  less  perfect  would  that  standard  be  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

5408a.  So  long  as  a  fixed  ratio  is  maintained  between 
gold  and  silver,  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  neces- 
sarily varies  in  the  same  direction  and  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  ? — It  seems 
to  me  to  follow  logically  as  matter  of  course  from  the 
existence  of  the  fixed  ratio. 

5409.  Before  1878  England  had  a  g9ld  standard, 
Holland  had  a  silver  standard,  and  France  had  a 
bimetallic  standard,  and  during  that  lime  the  ndative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  was  nearly  constant. 
Would  you  then  say  that  before  1873  England, 
Holland,  in  France,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  essential 
quality  of  stability  of  purchasing  power,  had  practically 
the  same  standard  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so,  and  I  was 
looking  up  some  of  the  writings  of  Tooke  on  the 
subject,  and  I  found  in  the  volume  of  the  history  of 
prices,  published  in  1840,  that  in  an  argument  ad- 
vanced against  bimetallism — it  was  proposed  then 
also — ^he  states  that  there  was  never  any  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  any  quantity  of  silver  in  this  country,  and 
practically  there  were  no  variations  in  price,  so  that 
practically  it  seems  even  in  this  country  at  that  time 
silver  was  regarded  as  convertible  into  gold. 
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KOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  GOLD  AND  SILVER  : 


Mr.  J.  S.  5410.  {Chmrman.)  At  what  date  was  that? — ^That 

NidioUon.     was  written  in  the  volmne  published  in  1840.    The 

reference  is  Vol.  III.,  p.  212-214. 

ao  May  1887.  r^^^  ^j/^^  Barbour.)  But  since  gold  and  silver 
b^an  to  fluctuate  materiallj  in  relative  value,  gold 
and  silver  countries  have  not  merelj  had  standards 
differing  in  name  and  in  the  material  of  the  standard 
but  also  in  the-  essential  quality  of  stability  of  pur- 
chasing power  ? — ^Yes,  it  seems  to  me  so. 

5412.  I  suppose  a  country  that  for  the  time  being 
has  a  good  monetary  standard  possesses  an  advantage 
as  compared  with  a  country  which  has  a  less  stable 
standard  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  that  must  be  so. 

5413.  You  said  in  your  previous  evidence  that  if 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  standard  increased  while 
production  was  not  cheapened  in  a  corresponding 
degree,  the  producer  suffered  while  the  person  who 
had  a  mortgage  on  his  industry  gained  ? — Yee. 

5414.  You  also  said  that  if  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  standard  increased,  owing  to  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  commodities,  the  mortgagee 
gained ;  but  the  producer  was  not  in  a  worse  conmtion 
than  before,  because  though  he  had  to  part  with  more 
commodities  in  order  to  obtain  the  gold  wherewith  to 
pay  the  mortgagee,  he  was  able  to  produce  the  increased 
amount  of  commodities  by  a  not  greater  amount  of 
labour  ? — Yes,  I  admitted  that  as  a  general  proposition. 

5415.  Do  not,  however,  the  latter  question  and 
answer  assume  that  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  uniform  in  the  case  of  all  producers  of  the 
■ame  commodity,  and  may  it  not  be  the  case  that  the 
cost  of  production  is  reduced  for  some  producers  of  a 
commodity,  and  not  for  others  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  some  qualification  of  that  kind. 

5416.  In  the  latter  case  does  not  the  producer  for 
whom  the  cost  of  production  is  not  reduced  suffer  a 
positive  loss  while  the  mortgagee  makes  a  positive 
gain  at  his  expense  ? — Yes,  it  seems  to  me  so. 

5417.  And  if  the  cost  of  production  of  a  large 
number  of  commodities  is  reduced,  would  it  not  bo 
the  case  that  the  prices  of  another  series  of  commodi- 
ties might  fall  in  sympathy  with  them,  and  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  latter  class  of  commodities  would  suffer 
a  positive  loss  owing  to  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  the  standard? — Yes,  I  should  think  that 
would  be  a  good  example  of  the  qualification  just 
noticed. 

5418.  To  take  an  example  of  a  loss  of  that  nature. 
The  prices  of  Irish  agricultural  produce  have  fallen, 
owing  no  doubt,  to  a  large  extent,  to  its  having  become 
possible  to  lay  down  foreign  produce  more  cheaply 
in  this  country  ;  but  the  fact  that  agricultural  pi'oduce, 
like  many  other  things,  has  fallen  in  price,  does  not 
give  the  Irish  farmer  more  produce  to  sell  to  meet 
his  rent  ? — No. 

5419.  Would  you  then  say  that  the  ideal  or  perfect 
standard  would  appear  to  be  one  under  which  the 
general  purchasing  power  remained  unchanged  ?  — 
I  think  if  that  were  practically  possible  it  would  be. 

5420.  I  suppose  we  can  never  hope  to  get  such  a 
standard  in  practice  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  dis- 
cussing the  point  at  present.  Under  the  present  con- 
ditions I  see  no  prospect  of  getting  anylJiing  like  an 
ideal  standard  used  practically. 

5421.  But  the  less  the  deviation  of  the  standard 
from  stability  of  purchasing  power  the  better  for 
those  who  have  to  use  it  ? — Yes,  the  nearer  the  ap- 
proximation to  that  stability  so  much  the  better.  I 
was  referring  to  the  possibility  of  a  tabular  standard. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  had  that  in  your 
mind,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  under  present  con- 
ditions, at  any  rate,  it  would  not  be  a  practical  remedy 
tiiat  could  be  considered. 

5422.  The  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  last  14  years  is,  in  round  figures, 
25  per  cent.,  and  there  must  consequently  have  been 
an  alteration  of  25  per  cent.'  in  the  relative  gold  and 
silver  prices  of  articles  bought  and  sold  for  gold  and 
silver  ? — ^That  seems  to  follow  logically. 

5423.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  commodity  is  produced 


in  a  gold  oountiy  and  sold  in  a  silver  country,  the 
alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  most 
have  been  accompanied  either  by  a  rise  of  25  per 
cent,  in  the  silver  price,  or  by  a  fell  of  25  per  c^it.  in 
the  gold  price,  or  by  a  rise  in  the  one  case  and  a  ttSl 
in  the  other,  amounting  in  the  total  to  25  per  cent.  ? 
— It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  have  been  a  tot^ 
change  of  that  kind  distributed  in  some  manner. 

5424.  This  change  in  the  relative  price  may  be 
exaggerated  or  partly  concealed  by  an  alteration  in 
the  cost  of  transport  between  the  two  countries,  but 
the  change  in  the  relative  gold  and  silver  prices  con- 
nected with  an  alteration  in  relative  value  of  gold  and 
aUver  is  necessarily  in  the  direction  and  to  the  extent 
just  stated  ? — ^Yes,  that  seems  to  me  always  the  diffi- 
culty that  every  particular  price  depends  upon  a 
number  of  causes,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  even  if  we 
take  a  number  of  relative  prices,. that  the  effect  due  to 
this  currency  change  might  be  quite  concealed,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  other  causes,  but  still  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  perfectly  vera  causa^  and  that  it  must 
operate  in  the  way  that  you  suggest. 

5425.  I  (believe  you  are  of  opinion  that  a  varia- 
tion in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  standards 
such  as  has  occurred  in  recent  years  would  give, 
for  a  time  at  any  rate,  an  advantage  to  the  pro- 
ducer in  silver  countries,  and  would  specially  affect 
industries  in  gold  and  silver  countries  which  produce 
the  same  article  for  sale  in  the  same  markets  ? — It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  so  unless  silver  prices 
rose. 

5426.  The  variation  would  specially  affect  industries 
in  the  gold  and  silver  countries  which  produced  the 
same  article  for  sale  in  the  same  markets  ? — Yes. 

5427.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  variation  in  the 
relation  between  the  two  standards  in  recent  years 
has  been  sufficient  to  relatively  stimulate  production 
in  the  silver  countries,  and  to  cause  a  corresponding 
depression  in  gold  countries  ? —  As  far  as  I  can 
gather,  the  prices  in  silver-using  countries  have  not 
moved  upwards,  and  therefore  it  would  follow  that 
the  gold  prices  must  have  moved  downwards,  of  these 
artides,  and  so  there  would  be  a  depression  in  the 
gold-using  countries  from  that  cause,  through  the  fall 
in  prices. 

5428.  I  suppose  this  relative  stimulus  and  depres- 
sion would  only  be  temporary,  and  must  cease  if  silver 
ceases  to  fall  relatively  to  gold  ?— Yes,  so  far  as  that 
cause  is  concerned. 

5429.  If  silver  continued  to  fall  relatively  to  gold, 
the  stimulus  and  depression  would  continue  as  long 
as  silver  continued  to  fell  ? — ^Of  course,  silver  cannot 
go  on  being  depreciated  for  ever,  it  must  come  to  a 
stop  some  time,  and  then  the  stimulus  and  depression 
would  cease. 

5430.  And  if  silver  rose  relatively  to  gold  you 
would  have  the  opposite  effect,  a  temporary  stimulus 
in  gold  countries  and  a  temporary  d^ression  in  silver 
countries  ?  —Yes,  that  seems  to  me  to  follow. 

5431.  And  what  you  think  to  be  desirable,  I 
understand,  is  that  all  countries  should  have  standards 
which  should  not  vary  relatively  to  each  other  in 
purchasing  power? — Yes. 

5482.  And  you  think  this  result  would  be  obtained 
by  preventing  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver  ? — Yes,  of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
scribe in  a  brief  manner  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
standard  in  different  countries.  Perhaps  I  should 
limit  myself  to  saying  that  I  think  it  woiidd  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  materi^s  of  which  the  standards  of  the 
different  countries  are  composed  should  not  fluctuate 
in  relative  value,  and  in  that  way  you  would  take 
away  one  of  the  causes  of  disturbance  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  standards. 

5433.  That  is,  you  would  practically  get  the  same 
standard  ? — Practically  it  would  come  to  that. 

5434.  The  same  standard  so  far  as  stability  of 
purchasing  power  is  concerned  ?— So  far,  but  still 
you  will  get  of  course  local  variations  in  pur- 
chasing power  whatever  standard  were  adopted. 
The  same  amount  of  gold  and  silver  would  nfever 
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commimd  precisely  the  same  amount  in  two  countries 
one  thousand  miles  apart. 

5135.  I  believe  you  have  made  an  investigation  by 
a  new  method  into  the  question  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold  at  different  times  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  the 
method  is  new. 

5436.  I  will  try  to  explain  the  principle  which 
you  have  adopted,  and  I  Will  ask  you,  if  what  I  say  is 
correct.  In  order  to  calculate  exactly  the  variation  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  gold  in  any  country  between 
any  two  datee,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  com- 
plete inventoiy  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country 
at  the  later  of  the  two  dates,  and  then  to  value  that 
inventory  according  to  the  price  prevailing  for  each 
article  at  that  date.  The  next  step  would  be  to  value 
the  same  inventory  according  to  the  prices  prevailing  for 
each  article  at  the  earlier  date.  The  total  value  of  the 
inventory  at  the  prices  of  the  later  date,  as  compared 
with  the  total  value  at  the  prices  of  the  earlier  date, 
would  give  the  exact  ratio  in  which  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold  had  increased  or  decreased  ? — Yee,  that 
is,  theoretically,  the  leading  idea.  I  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  small  number  of  articles  taken  on  which  the 
index  members  are  founded,  and  I  thought,  at  any  rate 
theoretically,  it  was  possible  to  give  an  interpre- 
tation to  the  ordinary  definition  of  the  value  of  gold 
as  its  command  .over  things  in  general.  My  idea 
was  to  give  a  meaning  to  this  phrase  "things 
in  general,"  and  the  most  general  and  complete 
meaning  that  seemed  to  me  possible  was  to  take 
the  valuation  of  all  the  wealth  in  the  country  at 
any  particular  time,  if  you  could  obtain  it.  Of  course, 
the  difficulty  of  applying  that  method  is  to  caksnlate 
the  general  mass  of  wealth  in  any  country  at  any 
time. 

5437.  But  as  a  matter  of  theory  yon  have  seen  no 
reason  to  donbt  the  correctness  of  your  method  ? — 
No,  I  think,  -as  a  matter  of  theoiy,  it  would  be 
generally  admitted  to  be  correct,  in  fact  it  is  really 
only  interpreting  what  has  been  stated  in  every  book 
on  political  economy^  namely,  that  the  value  of  money 
is  its  command  over  things  in  general,  not  ovor  a 
few  particular  things.  Perhaps  I  might  explain 
it  better  if  I  were  to  take  it  not  in  such  a  theoretical 
manner.  I  would  put  it  in  this  way.  Suppose 
you  were  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  a  country,  and  you  found  in  the  course 
of  10  years  that  there  was  a  diminution  we  will 
say  of  1,000,000,000/.  in  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
country,  applying  such  a  method  of  calculation  as 
Mr.  Giffen  has  adopted.  That  change  in  the  value  of 
the  national  wealth  may  be  due  either  to  a  change  in 
the  quantity  of  the  different  articles,  or  it  may  be  due 
to  a  change  in  the  valuation  of  these  articles ;  and 
it  would  make  a  great  difference,  for  practical  purposes, 
if  it  is  merely  a  change  in  the  value.  Now  if  you 
could  allow  for  the  increase  or  diminution  in  quantity, 
as  the  case  might  be,  then  you  could  calculate  pre- 
cisely how  much  is  due  to  the  difference  in  your 
viduation. 

5438.  (Chairman.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  you 
allow  for  the  increase  or  diminution  of  quantity? 
— It  would  bo  very  diflicnlt  to  estimate  accurately 
the  increase  and  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  national 
wealth,  and  that  was  the  reason,  theoretically,  for 
taking  the  same  mass  of  wealth,  that  is  to  the  same 
inventory  at  any  particular  time  applying  two  levels 
of  prices,  and  seeing  what  is  the  difference.  For 
instance,  I  suppose  if  Mr.  Gifieu  were  to  make  a 
calculation  now  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  that 
he  would  not  obtain  such  a  high  figure,  proportion- 
ately, as  ought  to  be  expected,  when  we  take 
into  account  the  great  growth  in  the  volume  of 
wealth.  Well,  if  that  were  the  result,  it  could  only 
be  that  there  has  been  an  appreciation  of  the  standard, 
that  yon  are  measuring  your  wealth  in  a  more  valuable 
standard. 

5439.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  thought  that  your  plan 
was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  actual  prices, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
caaae  was  the  scarcity  of  the  standard  on  the  one 


hand,  or  an  increased  abundance  of  the  commodities 
on  the  other  ? — ^Yes,  my  purpose  was  simply  to 
measure  the  change  in  the  vcdue,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  be  due. 

5440.  So  that  it  ha«  nothing  to  do  with  the 
cause  in  the  change  of  price  ? — No ;  and  if  the  method 
is  not  clear  I  think  I  might  make  it  dear  by  a  simple 
example,  not  taking  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  but  say 
the  wealth  of  a  farmer.  If  a  farmer  calculated  that 
his  &rining  stock  at  a  certain  time  was  worth  1,000/., 
and  that  at  another  time  it  was  worth  2,000/.,  that 
might  be  due  either  to  an  increase  in  the  quantity  or 
it  might  be  due  merely  to  a  change  in  prices ;  then, 
If  he  could  estimate  the  increase  in  quantity,  he 
could  estimate  how  much  was  due  to  the  change  in 
the  purchasing  power.  If  you  could  apply  that  to 
a  nation,  and  get  in  the  roughest  manner  any 
idea  of  an  increase  in  quantity,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  you  do  not  get  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
nominal  value  of  the  total,  then  you  must  have  had 
a  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  standard. 

5441.  But  supposing  that  his  farm,  with  the  same 
tunount  of  labour,  produces  twice  as  much  at  the 
later  time  as  in  the  former  time,  the  change  of 
prices  would  be  obvious ;  but  would  you  say  that 
that  was  due  to  a  change  in  the  standard  ? — This  is 
only  a  question  of  measurement.  So  far  as  this 
particular  farmer  is  concerned  I  think  we  cannot 
speak  of  the  standard.  The  standard  applies  to  the 
whole  of  things  in  general,  to  the  mass  of  things. 

5442.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  understand  that  you  at- 
tempted to  ascertain  the  change  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold,  without  reference  to  what  the  cause 
of  that  change  may  have  been  ?  —  Yes,  without 
reference  to  what  the  cause  may  have  been.  It  may 
not  be  due  to  scarcity  of  gold,  it  may  be  due  to 
abundance  of  commodities,  efficiency  of  labour,  m 
anything;  but  it  seems  to  me,  the  best  scientific 
meaning  of  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  is  to  take 
the  total  mass  of  wealth  in  the  country  if  you  can 
obtain  it,  and  see  how  much  that  would  come  to  at 
one  time,  and  how  much  it  would  come  to  at  another. 
The  difference  would  give  yon  the  change  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  standard. 

5443.  But  I  understand  that  you  found  it  impos- 
sible either  to  make  a  complete  inventory  or  to  obtain 
a  complete  and  accurate  statement  of  prices  at  either 
date  ? — Yes. 

5444.  And  that  you  have  attempted,  while  con- 
forming, as  far  as  possible  to  the  general  principle,  to 
obtain  an  approximate  solution  f — Yes,  I  took  the 
best  figures  I  could;  of  course  we  cannot  possibly 
get  a  complete  national  inventory.  I  may  mention 
that  I  believe,  in  America,  when  the  census  is 
taken,  an  attempt  is  also  made  to  get  a  complete 
valuation  of  the  national  wealth.  Well,  if  something 
of  that  kind  were  done  in  this  country,  if  at  the  time 
of  the  census  being  taken  or  at  any  other  time,  things 
were  compared  on  the  same  method,  then  if  you 
could  allow  for  the  quantities 

5445.  I  will  not  go  into  the  question  of  the 
method  you  adopted  for  this  purpose,  but  would 
like  ■  to  know  what  confidence  you  have  in  the 
statistics  you  employed,  and  what  d^ree  of  confidence 
this  Commission  may,  in  your  opinion,  place  in  the 
results  you  have  obtained  ? — As  to  the  statistics 
I  have  employed,  they  are  partly  the  statistics 
which  are  quoted  in  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation, 
which  is  a  standard  book,  and  partly  statistics  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Giffen.  I  carefully  took  the  statistics 
of  the  national  wealth  which  had  been  compiled  by 
other  people,  so  that  there  might  be  no  unuonscious 
bias  in  bringing  out  any  answer,  and  if  those  statUtics 
can  be  relied  upon  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Giffen  and  Mr.  Porter  in 
their  investigations,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  be  applied  also  in  this  case.  Of  course  they  are 
very  rough. 

5446.  What  confidence  do  you  place  in  the  re- 
sults?— ^I  should  allow  that  in  these  statistics,  as 
is  pointed  ont  by  those  who  have  compiled  them, 


Mr.  J.  S. 

NichoUoH. 

30  May  1887. 
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u   J  S       that  »•»  these  statistics  by  which  you  calculate  the 
NichJsw.      sum  total  of  national  wealth,  it  is  extremely  difficult 

>         to  iirrive  at  anything  lilte  an  exact  conclusion ;  but 

SO  M»y  1887.    if  yon  apply  the  same  method   at  different  times, 

or   get  any  scientific  observer   to    apply   the  same 

method  at  different  times,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
can  rely  upon  the  general  result.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  degree,  I  would  place  quite  as  much 
confidence  in  this  method  and  the  results  obtfuned 
by  this  method  as  in  the  method  of  any  kind  of  index 
number  that  I  have  seen.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  result  obtained  from  this  method  is 
as  accurate  and  as  much  to  be  relied  upon  as  the 
result  obtained  from  the  index  numbers. 

5447.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  better  system  than  the 
system  of  index  numbers?— I  think  theoretically  it  is 
s  better  system,  and  I  think  practically  it  is  as  good 
in  its  results. 

5448.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  you  include  in  your 
inventory  of  the  national  wealth,  labour,  which  is  one 
of  the  things  exchanged  against  gold  or  rather 
measured  by  gold  ? — As  I  explained,  the  comparisons 
that  I  have  made  were  comparisons  of  the  national 
wealth  calculated  in  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Giffen,  and  in  neither  of  those 
calculations  is  labour  reckoned,  but  theoretically,  I 
should  include,  at  any  rate,  some  forms  of  labour. 

5449.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  understand  your  investi- 
gations to  show  that  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  present 
century  there  was  a  very  great  increase  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

5450.  It  has  generally  been  held  that  between 
1848  and  1868  there  was  some  decrease  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold,  but  I  believe  the  result  of 
your  investigation  leads  you  to  doubt  whether  this 
was  the  case? — Yes,  and  I  should  say  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  very  much  the  effects 
of  the  great  gold  discoveries  in  the  matter  of  depre- 
ciation. I  think,  according  to  Jevons'  own  calculation, 
ths  depreciation  was  only  about  16  per  cent.,  and 
it  seems  to  me,  if  you  look  at  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  wealth,  that  probably  there  was  some  slight  appre- 
ciation of  the  standard  in  that  period, 

5451.  And  I  believe  you  consider  that  between 
1875  and  1885  there  has  been  a  distinct  rise  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold,  though  probably,  so  fiar,  it 
is  less  than  that  shown  by  the  fall  in  the  wholesale 
prices  of  the  chief  commodities  ? — ^Yes,  I  think, 
applying  this  method,  taking  the  best  statistics  that 

'  I  can,  that  at  present  the  fall  in  general  prices,  that 
is,  taking  all  forms  of  property,  has  not  been  so  great 
as  is  indicated  by  the  usually  accepted  index  numbers. 

5452.  The  results  which  you  have  obtained  agree, 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  those  obtained  by  the  system 
of  index  numbers? — The  results  are  in  the  same 
direction,  only  there  is  a  difference  in  degree.  For 
instance,  taking  the  last  example  of  the  great  gold 
discoveries,  the  results  obtained  by  the  index  numbers 
is  depreciation,  while  I  should  rather  put  it  s  check 
to  the  appreciation,  but  still  the  movement  is  in  the 
same  direction. 

5453.  The  objection  to  the  system  of  index  numbers 
is  that,  even  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  relative 
importance  of  different  articles,  the  articles  for  which 
prices  are  taken  represent  only  one  section  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  results  given  by  them 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  causes  which  do  not 
influence,  or  do  not  influence  in  an  equal  degree,  the 
whole  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  think, 
cspeciaUy  in  The  EeonomUt  index  numbers,  that  far 
too  great  stress  is  laid  upon  raw  materials  which  are 
subject  to  special  causes. 

5454.  But  judging  from  the  results  you  have 
obtained  by  a  different  system,  it  would  appear  that 
the  system  of  index  numbers  does  indicate  the  general 
direction  of  the  movement  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  standard,  though  it  may  fail  as  an  exact  measure  of 
the  increase  or  decrease? — Yes,  I  think  the  index 
numbers  ought  to  be  considered,  and  the  result  is 
that  they  do  show  a  change  in  the  purchasing  power  ; 
and,  as  I  say,  over  the  periods  that  I  have  taken,  the 


difference   b  only  one  of  degree,  the  direction  of 
movement  is  the  same. 

5455.  The  total  production  of  gold  in  the  14  years 
following  1871  is  estimated  to  have  been  316,000,000/. 
sterling? — ^Yes. 

5456.  And  there  were  special  demands  for  gold 
during  this  time  on  account  of  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  other  countries,  which  would  not  fall 
much  short  of  200,000,000/. — Yes;  those  are  ibe 
figures  I  have  seen  stated. 

5457.  And  authorities  have  estimated  that  the 
demand  during  that  time  for  hoarding  and  ornament 
in  the  East,  and  for  industrial  purposes  in  the  civilized 
countries,  would  be  about  180,000,000/.  ?— Yes  ;  I 
have  used  those  calculations. 

5458.  Andthat  would  give  a  demand  of  380,000,000/. 
as  against  a  total  production  of  316,000,000/. sterling? 
—Yes. 

5459.  It  is  possible  that  a  portion  of  the  demand 
may  have  been  in  some  cases  counted  twice  over  ; 
first  in  the  200,000,000/.,  and  secondly  in  the 
180,000,000/.  ?— I  am  not  able  to  sav  as  to  the 
calculations;  I  have  only  taken  the  caicnlations  as 
they  are  usually  put. 

5460.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  portion  of  the  demand 
may  have  been  counted  twice  ovot  ;  but,  seeing  that 
these  demands  are,  at  any  rate,  about  equal  to  the 
total  production,  I  suppose  one  would  naturally  expect 
to  get  some  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold 
since  1871 ;  especially  when  we  take  into  account  the 
constant  increase  in  trade  in  the  volume  of  commerce, 
the  increase  in  the  use  of  metals.  I  believe  statis- 
ticians who  have  occupied  themselves  with  such  in- 
quiries put  the  total  income  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles  at  probably  1,200,000,000/.  sterling  a 
year  ? — ^I  believe  that  is  Mr.  Giffen's  last  calculation. 

5461.  And  the  total  yearly  production  of  gcJd  at 
the  present  time  is  believed  to  be  about  20,000,000/. 
sterling,  or  considerably  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  yearly  income  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  ? 
—Yes. 

5462.  And  if  we  were  to  take  into  account  the 
income  of  the  people  of  France,  Qennany,  and  other 
European  countries ;  of  India,  Australia,  Bu^ia, 
Japan,  China,  the  states  in  Central  and  South  America, 
as  well  as  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  it  would 
be  evident  that  the  value  of  the  total  yearly  production 
of  gold  must  represent  but  a  very  small  per-centago 
of  the  total  income  of  the  world  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

5463.  {Chairman.)  The  difference  between  the 
per-centage  which  you  would  have  if  the  production 
of  gold  had  gone  on  at  its  old  rate,  and  the  per-centage 
which  you  have  now  that  gold  is  being  produced  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  at  present,  would  be  very  slight 
in  relation  to  the  total  income  ? — Oh,  yes ;  hardly 
appreciable. 

5464.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Looking  to  the  fact  that 
the  yearly  production  of  gold  is  relatively  so  small 
it  would  appear  that  if  the  people  of  the  countries 
named  should  devote  even  a  minute  fi'action  of  their 
yearly  income  to  the  purchase  of  gold  for  ornament 
and  for  hoarding,  the  demand  for  this  purpose  alone 
might  very  easily  equal  the  total  annual  production  of 
gold  ?— Yes. 

5465.  I  believe  you  hold  that  the  value  or  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold,  like  the  value  or  purchasing 
power  of  other  things,  is  determined  by  the  supply 
of  gold  and  by  the  demands  of  all  kinds  for  gold  ? — 
I  think  we  ought  to  summarise  the  influences  of  gold 
on  general  prices  by  speaking  of  the  supplies  of 
gold  and  the  demands  of  all  kinds  for  gold,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that  the  way  in  which 
demand  and  supply  determine  the  value  of  gold  is 
not  so  simple  as  with  other  values.  If  we  mean  by 
the  value  of  gold  the  general  level  of  prices,  of  course 
a  great  many  factors  operate  upon  the  general  level 
of  prices,  as  for  instance  the  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  commodities. 

5466.  That  is  an  increase  in  demand  ? — Yes. 
When  you  abstract  all  the  demands  for  other  purposes 
than  currency,  then  the  general  level  c^  prices  would 
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depend  upoB  what  is  left  over,  that  is  on  the  quantity 
of  money.  This  is  really  bringing  in  demand  and 
supply,  but  it  does  not  bring  them  in  in  the  simple 
-way  as  when  applied  to  a  single  commodity  of  an 
ordinary  kind. 

6467-  {Chairman.)  By  what  is  left  over  do  yon 
mean  for  coinage  purposes  ? — Yes ;  what  is  left  in 
existence,  not  speaking  of  the  annual  supply. 

5568.  But  do  you  not  include  in  what  is  left  in 
existence  that  which  is  used  in  the  arts,  and  what  is 
hoarded? — ^No,  what  is  really  hoarded  would  be 
practically  like  an  ornament.  My  general  proposition 
is  that  the  level  of  prices  all  the  world  over  would 
be  so  adjusted  that  the  total  quantity  of  money  finds 
employment  and  that  corresponds  to  the  general  law 
of  supply  and  demand  as  affecting  any  particular  article. 
You  say  that  the  price  of  any  article  would  be  so  ad- 
justed that  the  quantity  demanded  would  be  equal  to 
the  quantity  supplied,  and  so  I  should  say  as  regards  the 
money  of  the  world,  that  the  level  of  prices  would  be  so 
adjusted  at  any  time  that  the  quantity  of  money 
would  be  just  used. 

5469.  {Mr.  Houldaoorth.)  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that,  supposing  you  eliminated  the  question  of  any 
fresh  supply,  and  also  eliminated  the  question  of  any 
demand  for  other  purposes  than  currency,  the  level  of 
prices  would  remain  the  same  as  far  as  gold  was 
concerned  ? — Yes,  but  there  would  come  in  the  ele- 
ment of  demand  for  gold  for  purposes  of  currency, 
and  you  might  get  a  great  change  in  the  demand. 

5470.  If  the  bulk  of  the  gold  remained  the  same, 
any  demand  would  only  be  a  transfer  from  one  place 
to  another,  would  it  not  ? — There  might  be  an 
increase  in  the  total  demand  for  currency.  Suppose 
for  instance,  that  one  of  our  colonies  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  got  double  the  number  of  people,  and 
double  the  wealth,  and  so  on  ;  then  it  might  require 
double  the  amount  of  gold  to  circulate  its  commo- 
dities. 

5471.  Might  that  not  be  met  by  the  use  of  various 
banking  expedients? — Yes,  of  course  that  would 
operate  also,  but  still,  taking  the  world  as  a  whole, 
I  should  say  that  the  level  of  prices  would  be  ad- 
justed so  that  the  total  quantity  of  money  would  be 
used,  and  in  that  way  the  level  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  money. 

5472.  {Chairman.)  It  is  conceivable,  is  it  not, 
that  the  whole  of  the  transactions  in  any  particular 
nation,  and  the  whole  of  the  international  transactions 
of  the  world  might  be  settled  without  the  transfer  of 
any  coin  at  all  by  a  system  of  set-ofiF  ? — I  suppose  it 
is  conceivable  by  an  effort  of  imagination,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  conceivable  as  practicable,  especially 
if  you  consider  the  case  of  a  foreign  drain. 

5473.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  The  demands  for  gold  would 
be  of  the  following  nature.  There  is  a  demand  for 
gold  for  use  in  the  arts,  for  hoarding,  for  ornament, 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  to  be  actuaUy  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  as  a  ressrve  to  support  credit  and 
business  transactions,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes,  those  are 
the  principal  elements  of  the  demand. 

5474.  And  would  you  say  that  when  gold  once  had 
been  used  in  the  arts,  hoarded  oimade  into  ornaments, 
it  would,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  pass  out  of  the  market 
and  cease  to  be  a  portion  of  the  effective  supply,  and 
would  practically  have  no  influence  on  prices  ?~Yes, 
it  would  have  practically  no  influence  on  the  general 
level  of  prices,  that  is  what  I  meant  to  say  when  I 
said  it  was  the  quantity  which  was  left  over  which 
determined  the  level  of  prices. 

5475.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  amount  of  gold 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  exchange  of  com* 
modities  has  ever  been  very  great  ? — I  have  no  special 
information. 

5476.  It  is  in  respect  of  this  use  of  gold  that  the 
employment  of  cheques  and  the  resort  to  clearing 
houses  would  effect  an  economy  of  gold? — Yes, 
clearly. 

5477.  Cheques  and  clearing  houses  would  effect  no 
economy  as  regards  use  in  the  arts,  hoArding,  or  use 
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for  ornament  ? — Obviously  not,  except    as  regards      Mr.  J.  S. 
hoarding.  Ifiekohtm. 

5478.  Could  you  say  whether  or  not  the  more  ex-  ' — : 
tended  use  of  cheques  and  clearing  houses  would  tend  ^      *' 
to  reduce  the  reserves  ? — ^I  should  think  an  extension 

of  banking  involves  a  certain  addition  to  the  reserve 
somewhere. 

5479.  But  you  could  not  give  a  decided  opinion 
upon  that  question? — It  would  depend  upon  other 
conditions,  the  conditions  under  which  the  system  is 
established.  You  could  conceive  of  an  increase  in 
the  use  of  cheques  and  clearing  houses,  leading  to 
less  reserve  being  required,  taking  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

5480.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  standard  money 
is  not  merely  a  measure  of  value,  but  also  an  equi- 
valent against  which  commodities,  may  be,  and 
frequently  are,  exchanged  ? — I  think  that  every 
exchange  implies  in  modern  times  a  reference  to  some 
form  of  money,  some  standard  of  money. 

5481.  You  could  measure  a  thousand  yards  of  silk 
with  a  yard  measure,  but  you  could  not  buy  a 
tliousand  yards  of  silk  with  a  yard  measure  ? — No. 

5482.  A  merchant  may  sell  commodities  and  be 
paid  by  cheque,  and  he  may  buy  commodities  and  pay 
by  cheque,  and  his  transactions  may  be  on  a  very 
large  scale,  and  yet  very  little  gold  may  pass  through 
his  lands  ? — Certainly. 

5483.  But  though  this  is  the  case,  the  merchant 
has  got  the  right  to  claim  actual  gold  if  he  likes, 
when  he  sells  commodities,  and  he  is  liable  to  have  to 
provide  gold  when  he  buys,  and  consequently  the 
reserves  which  support  credit  and  commerce,  must 
always  be  of  a  certain  magnitude;  you  cannot  do 
without  reserves  ? — No,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
impossible  practically  to  think  of  doing  without 
reserves. 

5484.  And  I  suppose  those  reserves  would  have  to 
be  proportioned  to  Uie  extent  of  the  business,  and  to 
the  risk  of  sudden  claims  being  made  for  gold,  other 
things  being  equal  ? — ^Yes,  other  things  being  the 
same,  especially  considering  the  kinds  of  claims  that 
may  he  made,  whether  the  claims  are  known  and  the 
possibility  of  the  claims  being  suddenly  made,  and 
so  on. 

5485.  The  possibility  of  a  panic,  for  instance  ?— 
Yes. 

5486.  So  that  by  no  elaboration  of  the  system  of 
cheques,  clearing  houses,  and  other  similar  devices, 
could  you  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  reserves 
of  coin  or  bullion  ? — No,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  rid  of  that.  The  very  essence  of 
convertibility  of  bank  notes,  taking  the  simplest  form 
of  credit  depends  on  a  certain  amount  of  reserve 
being  held,  and  then  there  is  also  the  danger  of  a 
foreign  drain.  Whatever  great  economies  may  be 
made  in  one  country  there  is  always  the  chance  of 
a  foreign  drain. 

5487.  Yon  are  no  doubt  aware  that  it  has  been  said 
that  as  people  become  wealthy  they  prefer  gold  to 
silver  for  various  purposes;  and  if  you  divided  the 
people  of  any  country  into  two  classes,  those  using 
silver  for  ornament  or  personal  wear,  and  those  using 
gold  for  the  same  purposes,  it  would  be  found,  speak- 
ing generally,  that  the  class  using  gold  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  wealthier  class  ? — Certainly. 

5488.  Are  you  aware  that  the  import  of  gold  into 
India  for  hoarding  and  ornaments  has  amounted  in 
recent  years  to  more  than  3,000,000/.  sterling  yearly  ? 
— I  have  seen  the  statement. 

5489.  And  are  you  aware  that  the  yearly  con- 
sumption of  gold  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  in 
civilised  countries  in  the  present  day  is  estimated  as 
high  as  12,500,000/.  steriing  by  Dr.  Soetbeer  ?— Yes 
those  are  the  figures  I  adopted  from  him  in  a  paper  of 
my  own. 

5490.  Of  course,  it  is  very  di£Bcult  to  make  an 
estimate  on  this  subject,  and  Dr.  Soetbeer's  estimate 
may  be  too  high,  but  I  will  quote  Dr.  Soetbeer's 
own  words  to  show  what  he  thinks  of  this  estimate. 
"  I  have  already  ventured  upon  the  attempt  to  make 
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Mr.  J.  S.      "  an  i^proximate  estimate  of  the  application  of  the 
NiehoUon.      "  precious    metals    to    iadustriiJ     purposes    in    the 

**  civilised  countries,  taking  an  average  for  the  last 

»0  Maj  1887.  u  fg^  years,  of  course  allowing  a  large  margin  for 
"  error.  I  have  again  brought  them  forward,  because 
*'  tiiere  are  applications  of  the  metals  which  were 
"  then,  either  partly  or  wholly  unknown  to  me,  and 
-'  which  might  lead  to  an  alteration  of  the  esti- 
"  mate.  However  considerable  the  colossal  sum  of 
"  gold  annually  applied  to  ornamental  and  other  in- 
"  dustrial  purposes  may  at  first  sight  appear,  all 
"  doubt  of  the  probable  truth  of  the  estimate  will 
<<  disappear  when  we  consider  how  enormously  the 
"  demand  for  gold  articles  and  for  manufactured  gold 
"  goods  has  arisen,  owing  to  the  increase  of  popnla- 
"  tion  and  prosperity."  Dr.  Soetbeer's  great  reputa- 
tion would  in  any  case  justify  consideration  of  any 
figures  he  may  put  forward,  but  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  consumption 
of  gold  in  this  way  must  be  very  great  ? — I  ^ink 
there  are  very  good  reasons  apart  from  this  calculation. 
I  was  referring  recently  to  Mr.  Jacob's  book  on  the 
precious  metals,  Vol,  11.,  chapter  XXIV.,  and  I  find 
that  he  has  made  several  calculations  showing  that 
an  enormous  quantity  of  gold  was  used  for  the  arts 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  He  quotes  a  number 
of  statistics  obtained  from  manufacturers  in  Birming- 
ham, Paris,  and  other  places.  I  should  think  that 
the  demand  for  other  purposes  than  currency  must 
have  increased  very  greatly  since  that  time,  owing 
to  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  gold 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  even  at  that  time 
he  found  it  necessary  to  take  account  of  that  element 
in  estimating  the  amount  left  over  for  coinage. 

5491.  {Chairman.)  With  diminished  prices,  which 
would  be  likely  to  bring  about  diminished  wealth, 
would  yon  not  expect  that  demand  to  diminish  ? — If 
prices  were  to  fall  to  an  extremely  low  level,  sup- 
posing they  became  a  fraction  of  what  they  are  at 
present,  then  no  doubt  people  would  think  s  good 
deal  before  they  bought  a  gold  watch. 

5492.  But  it  there  were  a  diminution  of  the  incomes 
of  the  individuals  forming  a  nation,  would  not  these 
articles  of  luxury  be  amongst  the  first  to  be  dispensed 
with,  and  consequently  a  diminished  demand  for 
them  soon  come  about?  —  Yes,  I  think  so;  but 
at  present,  in  spite  of  the  fall  of  prices  owing  to 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  wealth,  there  is  not 
any  absolute  diminution  in  the  nominal  income  of  the 
world,  and  so  there  is  the  same  amount  available.  I 
should,  however,  quite  accept  as  a  general  principle 
what  you  say,  that  the  general  fall  of  prices  would  so 
far  tend  to  diminish  the  demand  for  gold  for  the 
purposes  of  the  arts. 

5493.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  have  got  here  a  state- 
ment showing  the  yearly  value  of  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  imported  into  the  United  States  for 
the  years  from  1867  to  1884.  I  may  mention  that 
the  recorded  exports  are  very  trifling,  and  it  is  stated 
that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  smuggling,  and 
the  value  of  the  articles  smuggled  is,  of  course,  not 
included  in  the  figures.  This  statement  shows 
that  the  average  annual  value  for  1867,  1868, 
and  1869  -^  |l,459,666,  while  for  1882-3-4  the 
average  annual  value  was  no  less  than  ;^8,792,704. 
Do  not  these  figures  indicate,  firstly,  that  a  very  lar^e 
expenditure  is  being  yearly  incurred  on  articles  of 
value  for  use  as  ornament ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
amount  so  spent  tends  to  increase  rapidly  as  a  country 
increases  in  prosperity  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  think  that  is 
good  analogical  evidence  that  there  would  be  an  in- 
creased demand  for  gold  for  similar  purposes. 

5494.  From  the  anah^  of  these  figures  you  would 
infer  that  there  may  have  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
demand  for  gold  for  the  purposes  of  ornament  and 
art  ?— Yes. 

5495.  I  believe  the  average  yearly  production  of 
gold  in  the  first  40  years  of  the  present  century  is 
estimated  to  have  been  rather  less  than  2,500,000/. 
sterling  ? — I  think  that  is  the  calculation. 

5496.  And  it  would  follow  from  the  figures  that 


have  been  quoted  that  India  is  now  taking  more  gold 
for  hoarding  and  ornament  every  year  than  the  total 
yearly  production  of  gold  50  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

5497.  And  it  would  follow  that  for  use  in  arts 
and  manufactures  the  civilised  world  is  now  taking 
perhaps  four  or  five  times  the  total  production  of 
50  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

5498.  The  total  production  of  gold  is  now,  of 
course,  very  much  greater  than  it  was  50  years  ago ; 
but  you  are  no  donbt  aware  that  it  is  not  so  high  as 
it  was  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  great 
gold  discoveries,  and  that  in  recent  years  it  has 
perhaps  shown  a  tendency  to  diminish  ? — Yes,  the 
figures  that  I  am  familiar  with  show  a  diminution 
in  the  production  compared  with  the  years  immediately 
following  the  gold  discoveries. 

5499.  Well,  looking  to  the  figures  which  I  have 
quoted  of  the  total  yearly  production  of  gold  50  years  . 
ago,  «nd  of  the  estimated  consumption  of  gold  in  the 
present  day,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  during  the  last  50  years  there  must  have 
been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
gold  for  hoarding,  for  ornament,  and  for  use  in  the 
arts  ? — ^Yes. 

5500.  With  the  Umited  production  of  60  years  ago, 
it  would  have  been  simply  impossible  to  have  met 
such  a  large  consumption  as  we  have  in  the  present 
day  ? — ^Yes,  it  seems  so. 

5501.  And  looking  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the 
total  yearly  production  of  gold  is  now  but  a  trifling  per- 
centage of  the  income  of  ^e  world,  to  the  rate  at 
which  population  is  increasing,  to  the  still  more  rapid 
rate  at  which  wealth  is  increasing,  to  the  tendency 
to  an  increased  use  of  gold  which  {^pears  to  acc<Mn- 
pany  wealth,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  production  of 
gold  does  not  continue  to  increase,  is  there  not  reason 
to  fear  that  the  consumption  of  gold  for  purposes 
other  than  currency,  may  at  no  very  distant  date 
oveitake  the  production  of  gold? — ^That  seems  to  me 
very  probable. 

5502.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  what  we 
have  to  look  forward,  unless  something  unforeseen 
occurs,  is  a  continuous  and,  perhaps,  rather  rapid 
increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  ? — That  is  to 
say,  there  would  be  less  and  less  available  for  pur- 
poses of  currency  ;  and  assuming,  as  I  stated  before, 
that  the  quantity  of  currency  is,  at  any  rate,  one 
important  factor  in  determining  the  level  of  prices, 
then  we  must  get  a  fall  in  the  level  of  prices,  or  an 
increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold. 

5503.  Dr.  Soetbeer,  making  what  he  admits  is  a 
very  conjectural  estimate,  puts  the  supply  of  gold  for 
money  and  gold  reserve  in  civilised  countries  at  the 
following  figures:  For  the  10  years  &om  1851  to 
1860,  1,621,000  kilograms;  for  the  10  years  1861  to 
1870,  1,023,000  kilograms ;  for  the  10  years  1871  to 
1880,  774,000  kilograms ;  and  for  the  five  years  1881 
to  1886, 172,000  kilograms?— Yes. 

6604.  Under  these  circumstances  does  it  not 
appear  doubtful  whether  gold  is  well  suited  to  be  a 
monetary  standard  if  used  alone,  and  unlinked  to 
silver  ? — I  think  there  is  a  great  danger  of  the  rapid 
appreciation  of  gold  if  it  is  used  in  that  way. 

5505.  And  I  believe  it  is  only  since  1873  that  we 
have  had  any  ezperieqce  of  the  use  of  gold  as  a 
monetary  standard,  unlinked  to  silver  ? — Yes ;  prac- 
tically., 

5506.  And  do  yon  consider  that  the  results  of  that 
experiment  have,  so  far,  been  satisfectory? — No; 
I  should  say  most  decidedly  not. 

5507.  And  do  you  think  that  gold  is  likely  to 
prove  a  better  standard  in  future  than  it  has  done 
during  the  last  14  years  ? — ^Taking  the  demands  that 
have  been  pointed  out  for  gold  for  purposes  other  than 
currency,  and  the  growth  of  trade  and  population,  it 
seems  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  constant  and 
rapid  fall  in  prices  if  gold  alone  is  used  for  money. 

5508.  And  if  people  prefer  gold  for  ornament  as 
they  get  wealthier,  the  demand  for  gold  would  increase 

more  rapidly  than  the  growth  of  demand  for  silver  ? 

I  am  not  able,  of  course,  to  say  as  to  the  comparative 
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demand,  because  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  and  the  more  eqnal  distribntion 
of  wealth  might  lead  to  a  great  demand  for  silver, 
silver  watches,  and  the  like. 

5509.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  total  pro- 
duction of  gold  between  1493  and  1850  was  abont 
660,000,000/.,  and  that  since  1850  the  total  produc- 
tion has  been  about  890,000,000/.,  while  special 
demands  within  the  last  15  years  possibly  came  to 
250,000,000/.  From  these  facts  it  is  argued  that 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  scarcity  of  gold  now  than 
there  was  before  1880.  Have  you  any  remarks  to 
make  on  this  point  ? — The  scarcity  must  be  entirely  a 
relative  term  which  depends  upon  the  work  which  the 
gold  has  to  do,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  con- 
sequences of  the  great  gold  discoveries,  it  seems  to  me, 
was  the  expansion  which  took  place  in  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  demand  for 
gold.  Scarcity  must  be  always  relative.  As  I  ex- 
plained, in  answer  to  another  qnestion,  there  is  always 
sufficient  gold  to  circulate  commodities,  but  there  may 
not  be  sumcient  to  keep  the  level  of  prices  stable. 

5510.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  there  has  not  in 
practice  been  sufficient  in  recent  years  to  keep  np  the 

'  level  of  prices  ? — Tes. 

5611.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
facts  connected  with  silver.  The  estimated  produc- 
tion of  silver  from  1493  to  1850  is  1,470.000,000/. 
sterling,  and  from  1851  to  1885,  480,000,000/.  ster- 
ling. These  figures,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
figures  of  the  production  of  gold,  even  after  allowing 
for  the  extra  demand  for  gold  in  the  last  15  years, 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  looking  merely  to  the 
relative  supply  of  the  two  metals,  silver  should  have 
risen  since  1850  as  compared  with  gold  ? — ^Yes,  if  you 
look  to  supply  only,  and  it  was  gerierally  anticipated, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  gold  discoveries,  that  there 
would  be  a  rise  in  silver. 

5512.  And  does  not  the  fact  that  silver  has  fallen 
instead  of  risen  point  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must 
look  to  the  demand  rather  than  to  the  supply  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  precious  metalti  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

5513.  Tou  have  been  asked  some  questions  about 
the  economy  in  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  by  the 
use  of  cheques,  clearing  houses,  &c  These  economies, 
assuming  them  to  be  of  importance,  would  have  much 
more  effect  in  the  civilised  countries  than  in  the 
backward  countries  ? — Tes. 

5514.  And  therefore  they  would  have  affected  the 
demand  for  gold  rather  than  the  demand  for  silver  ? — 
Tes. 

5515.  As  the  civilised  countries  now  generally  use 
gold,  does  not  this  make  it  still  more  remarkable  that 
silver  should  have  fallen  rather  than  risen  ? — Tes  ;  it 
seems  to  me  so. 

5516.  And  does  not  the  conclusion  appear  irresist- 
able  that  the  demand  for  gold  from  some  cause  or  other 
has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  demand  for 
silver  ? — ^Tes  ;  it  seems  to  follow. 

5517.  I  understand  yon  to  advocate  the  use  of 
both  gold  and  silver  as  legal  tender  at  a  fixed  ratio, 
in  the  first  place  because  in  this  way  we  should  get  a 
standard  under  which  the  effects  of  fluctuations,  either 
of  supply  or  demand  in  one  or  other  of  the  metals, 
would  be  moderated  ? — Tes. 

5518.  And  in  the  second  place  because  there 
appears  to  be  a  special  tendency  towards  an  increase 
of  purchasing  power  in  the  case  of  the  gold  standard, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  limit  by  the  use  of  silver  at  a 
fixed  ratio  to  gold? — Tes,  I  think  that  the  more 
stable  you  can  get  the  standard  the  better ;  and  that 
this  tendency  towards  appreciation  on   the  part  of 

.  •Told  would  be  met  to  some  extent  by  linking  it  to 
silver. 

5619.  And  in  the  third  place  because  all  countries 
would  have,  in  the  essential  matter  of  stability  of 
purchasing  power,  the  same  standard,  and  no  country 
would  be  protected  through  the  currency  at  the 
expense  of  .inothcr  country  ? — So  far  as  currency  is 


concerned  they  would  have  the  same  standard.   There      M.r.  J.  S. 
wonld  be  local  variations  in  the  purchasing  power.  NieMum. 

5520.  So  far  as  the  general  purchasing  power  of        Jf 

the  standard  was  concerned,   they  would  have  the  ^  ^^^^' 

same  standard  ? — So  far  as  general  purchasing  power 
ia  dependent  upon  the  currency,  it  wonld  be  the 
same. 

5621.  And  in  the  fonrth  place  because  all  countries 
would  have  international  money,  the  existence  of 
which  would  facilitate  international  trade,  and  in  all 
pecuniary  transactions  between  different  countries  ? — 
I  think  one  ought  to  distinguish  between  international 
money  and  what  is  proposed  by  a  convention  of  this 
kind. 

5522.  The  money  of  one  country  might  not  circu- 
late or  be  a  legal  tender  in  another  country  ;  but  the 
money  of  one  country  could  be  converted  into  the 
money  of  another  country  at  a  constant  and  well- 
know  ratio  ? — As  regards  what  is  the  most  important 
function  of  money,  the  stability  of  purchasing  power 
and  the  absence  of  any  variations  owing  to  the  use  of 
different  standards,  so  far,  they  would  have  practically 
the  same  money,  but  the  phrase  international  money 
might  suggest  other  difficulties. 

5523.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  old  ratio  of  one  to 
lb\  were  adopted,  and  silver  rose  to  60|  pence  per 
ounce,  there  would  be  any  danger  of  the  world  being 
injured  by  an  enormous  influx  of  silver  ? — So  far  as 
I  have  seen  the  evidence,  I  do  not  think  that  there 
would  be  any  danger  of  a  great  influx  of  silver.  I 
may  mention  that  I  consulted  on  this  point  Professor 
Geikie,  professor  of  geology  in  Edinburgh,  and  he 
said  he  did  not  see  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  supplies  of  silver, 
from  geological  reasons,  and  the  idea  of  the  geologists 
is  rather  that  silver  is  embedded  in  hard  deep  veins, 
and  that  it  is  difficult  to  get.  And  then  it  seems  to 
me  also  that  in  spite  of  a  number  of  calculations 
which  have  been  made  lately  to  show  that  silver 
can  be  produced  for  a  very  small  sum,  we  do  not 
get  any  great  increase  in  the  production.  Surely 
the  present  price  of  silver,  if  it  can  be  produced 
at  1«.  6d.  an  ounce,  ought  to  make  the  silver  mines 
produce  as  much  as  they  could  sell.  The  present 
supply  of  silver  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all 
excessive,  and  would  not  lead  to  anything  which 
could  be  called  an  enormous  influx  of  silver.' 

5524.  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  question  of 
the  supply  of  gold  from  a  geological  point  of  view  ? — 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  read  a  paper  given  to 
me  by  Professor  Geikie — 

"The  annual  output  of  gold  is  not  likely  in  my 
opinion  to  vary  much  under  the  present  conditions 
of  exploitation.  The  richa  uriferous  gravels,  Ac.  from 
which  gold  used  to  be  obtained  in  such  large 
quantities  are  practically  exhausted  over  many 
regions,  the  chief  supplies  of  that  metal  coming  now 
from  deep  mines.  Gold  has,  in  fact,  to  be  mined  for, 
as  a  general  rule,  in  the  same  way  as  many  other 
ores' ;  and  the  experience  of  recent  years  has  shown 
that  when  we  take  the  average  yield  of  all  the  gold 
mines  of  some  extensive  region,  such  as  the  United 
States  ot  America,  the  annual  output  is  found  to 
vary  but  little.  Of  course  so  long  as  any  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  remains  unexplored,  there  is 
always  the  chance  of  readily  worked  auriferous  soils 
&c.  being  discovered.  But  from  aU  that  is  known 
of  the  geology  of  the  continents,  it  seems  hardly 
likely  that  the  early  experience  of  California  and 
Australia  will  be  repeated  on  a  similar  scale  else- 
where. 

"I  should  expect  the  output  of  silver  to  vary 
slightly  from  year  to  year,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
other  ores  J  but  I  see  no  reason  for  believing  that 
the  production  of  silver  will  become  relatively  greater 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  average  annual  yield  of 
gold  may  increase  as  fresh  mining  districts  are  opened 
up,  and  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  silver.  But 
over  a  number  of  years  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
two  metals  will  probably  not  vary  much.  At  present 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  yield  of  gold  was  decreasing, 
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whU©  that  of  sUver  was  increBsing.  But  similar 
flnctuationa  have  occurred  in  the  past,  and  may  be 
expected  to  repeat  themselves  in  the  future." 

5525.  Do  you  think  that  even  with  bimetallism 
at  the  old  ratio  the  world  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  suffer  from  the  short  supply  than  from  the  over- 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  ?— I  should  think  that 
still  the  tendency  would  be,  if  we  restored  what  was 
the  practical  condition  of  things  before  1873,  towards 
appreciation  of  the  double  standard  that  is  towards  a 
general  fall  in  prices. 

5526.  And  yon  think  the  facts  of  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  great  gold  discoveries 
distinctly  support  that  conclusion  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

5527.  Now  I  am  coming  to  another  point.  So  far 
as  regards  the  standards  of  weight  and  measure,  every 
country  is  independent  of  every  other  country.  Each 
country  fixes  its  own  standard  of  weight  and  measure, 
and  no  other  country  can  interfere  in  any  way  with 
those  standards  ?— Yes,  that  is  unfortunately  the 
case. 

5528.  But  is  that  the  case  as  regards  the  monetary 
standard  ?— It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  real  monetary 
independence,  though  there  is  nominal  independence 
so  far  as  the  actual  form  of  the  coins  and  so  on  is 
concerned. 

5529.  But,  so  &r  as  regards  the  purchasing  power, 
from  time  to  time,  there  is  no  real  independence  of 
other  countries  ? — No  ;  because  to  say  that  we  are 
really  independent  would  be  to  say  that  the  prices  in 
this  country  are  not  influenced  by  foreign  prices. 

5530.  And  the  monetary  standard  of  every  country 
is  liable  t«  be  affected  so  far  as  regards  its  purchasing 
power  by  the  monetary  legislation  of  every  other 
country? — Yes,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  perfectly 
plain. 

5531.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  gold  standard  of 
England  has  in  this  way  been  affected  by  the  action 
of  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  in  recent 
years,  and  so  has  the  silver  standard  of  India  ?— 
L'ertainly. 

5532.  Does  not  this  fact  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  question  of  the  monetary  standard  is  pre- 
eminently one  for  international  agreement,  and  that 
no  satisfactory  solution  of  a  permanent  nature  is 
possible  without  such  agi-eement? — It  seems  to  me 
to  be  quite  clear,  that  so  far  as  the  essential 
elements  of  money  are  concerned,  no  nation  can  be 
independent  of  other  nations. 

5533.  Yon  advocate  bimetallism  because  it  would 
preserve  a  constant  ratio  between  gold  and  silver. 
But  I  presume  you  would  support  any  measure 
tending  to  prevent  variations,  especially  rapid  fluctua- 
tions in  the  relative  value  of  the  standards  of  different 
countries? — ^Yes;  I  simply  advocate  bimetallism  as 
the  best  practicable  remedy  that  is  suggested. 

5534.  And  measures  of  the  nature  I  have  indicated 
would  be  beneficial  so  far  as  they  went,  would  they 
not  ?— Yes. 

5535.  You  consider  that  no  permanent  and  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  present  difficulties  is  pos- 
sible without  bimetallism  in  some  form? — I  do  not 
myself  think  that  any  other  remedy  is  practicable. 

5536.  {Mr.  Birch.)  In  your  answer  to  a  question 
by  the  Chairman,  you  referred  specially  to  the  16th 
century  as  a  period  when  there  were  very  slight 
variations  between  the  ratio  of  gold  and  silvern- 
Yes. 

5537.  In  the  l7th  century,  I  suppose  you  will  allow, 
the  variations  were  very  considerable? — There  was  a 
considerable  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  as  compared 
with  gold  in  the  17th  century. 

5538.  Can  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  ? — I  do  not 
know  without  reference,  but  I  referred  on  that  point 
te  Dr.  Soctbeer's  materials. 

5539.  Have  you  been  able  to  refer  to  Stebbing's 
"Gold  Coins"  as  an  authority? — No,  I  have  not 
referred  to  that. 

5540.  Yon  do  not  know  that  he  gives  the  variation 
from  year  to  year,  and  he  makes  the  variations  to 
have  been  from  10  to  1  to  15  to  1  ? — I  was  under 


the  impression  that  the  ratio  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  was  about  12  to  1,  but  that  there  was  a  great 
change  in  the  ratio  in  the  I7th  century. 

5541.  You  stated  in  reply  to  Mr.  Barbour  just  now 
that  a  country  possessing  a  good  stable  standard 
holds  a  higher  position  than  other  countries  with  a 
more  variable  standard  ? — Yes,  so  far. 

5542.  Well,  do  you  not  think  that  the  single  gold 
standard  in  England  has  been  a  good  stable  standard, 
and  very  beneficial  to  us  generally? — I  cannot  see 
what  special  benefit  we  have  derived  from  the  single 
gold  standard. 

5543.  But  I  think  you  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bar- 
bour, that  with  a  good  stable  standard  a  country 
holds  a  I^gher  position  than  other  countries? — Yes; 
but  I  do  not  see  that  if  we  had  gone  on  with  bi- 
metallism as  in  France,  that  there  would  have  been 
any  real  difierence.  I  do  not  think  that  this  country 
has  gained  by  the  mere  adoption  of  the  sovereign. 

5544.  Have  you  any  particular  information  which 
enables  you  to  state  that  there  will  be  less  gold 
available  for  currency  in  coming  years  ? — ^I  have  only 
the  ordinary  quoted  statistics. 

5545.  Have  yon  read  Mr.  Michel  Chevalier's  work 
in  which  he  stated  that  gold  would  be  shortly  so- 
depreciated  that  the  sovereign  would  only  be  worth 
about  lOt.  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  I  remember  reading  that 
sometime  ago. 

5546.  Prophets  occasionally  make  serious  mistakes 
in  their  prophecies  as  to  currency  ? — ^As  to  the  pro- 
phecies of  abundance,  they  generally  seemed  to. 

5547.  Mr.  Barbour  appeeured  to  mix  np  the  falling 
off  in  the  production  of  gold  with  the  demand  for 
Germany.  He  told  us  that  200,000,000/.  were 
required  for  Germany  and  France  for  coinage  pur- 
poses, and  then  that  there  had  been  a  falling  off  in 
the  production  of  gold,  and  he  put  them  together  and 
seemed  to  infer  that  the  whole  constituted  a  loss  or  a 
reduction  of  the  currency  in  some  way  ? — The  falling 
off  in  the  supply  and  the  increase  in  demand. 

5548.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  200,000,000/. 
has  been  hoarded  ? — Oh,  no ;  not  at  all ;  but  then  to 
a  large  extent  it  would  replace  silver,  and  would  be 
abstracted  from  the  currency  in  some  other  place  to 
some  extent  at  any  rate. 

5549.  But  yon  say  that  a  great  quantity  of  silver 
has  gone  to  replace  that  very  gold  ? — ^No,  I  do  not 
say  that. 

5550.  Well,  a  great  quantily  of  gold  has  gone  from 
some  of  the  bimetallic  countries,  and  silver  has 
replaced  it,  especially  in  Spain,  I  believe?— I  was 
not  aware  of  that. 

5551.  You  are  not  aware  then  of  the  amount  of 
silver  that  has  been  coined  during  the  last  few  years 
in  Spain  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

5552.  Nor  the  amount  of  gold  that  was  held  there 
some  15  years  ago  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

5553-4.  (Mr.  Chamberlain^  In  what  way  do  you 
consider  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  suffered 
by  the  appreciation  of  gold  ? — Well,  in  the  first  place 
the  capitalists  have  suffered  a  loss  of  profit.  I  should 
think  in  nearly  all  industries  there  has  been  a  great 
loss  of  profit. 

5555.  How  does  that  arise? — From  the  want  of 
an  adjustment  of  the  cost  of  production  to  the  fall 
in  price  obtained  for  their  product. 

5556.  What  portion  of  the  cost  of  production  has 
not  followed  the  fall  in  the  article  produced  ? — ^Well, 
I  belie  re  in  manufacturing  districts  the  wages  have 
not  followed. 

5557.  Therefore  the  artizan  population  will  have 
gained,  even  if  the  capitalists  have  lost  ? — They  may 
have  gained  so  far  as  that  particular  cause  is  con- 
cerned but  I  should  not  think  that  they  have  gained 
on  the  whole ;  on  the  contrary. 

5558.  Well  then,  if  they  liave  gained  because 
their  wages  have  remained  nearly  the  same,  while  the 
cost  of  everything  which  they  purehase  has  been 
reduced,  in  what  way  have  they  lost  ? — ^In  the  first 
place,  there  is  always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
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capitalist  who  has  lost  profit  to  economise  the  emploj- 
ment  as  much  as  possible. 

5559.  But  has  there  been  any  reduction  of  em- 
ployment in  this  country  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
production  of  tho  country  is  larger  now  than  it  was 
at  any  previous  period? — ^I  am  not  able  to  gire 
statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  employment  of  labour, 
but  at  any  rate  it  would  seem  to  me  to  follow  clearly 
that  there  would  be  always  an  elibrt  on  the  part  of 
the  capitaligt  to  employ  less  labour  and  to  reduce 
wages  as  much  as  possible. 

o5G0.  But  if  you  found,  as  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  production  of  the  country  continually  increased, 
then  you  would  not  urge  that  the  artizan  class  had 
lost  anything  to  set  against  the  gain  to  which  you 
had  previoudy  referred  ? — If  I  found  it  proved  Uiat 
the  artizan  class  was  as  regularly  employed  and  at 
the  same  nominal  wages,  and  that  there  had  been  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  their  articles  of  consumption,  of 
course  I  should  allow  that  the  artizan  class  had 
benefitted. 

5561.  (Chairman.)  It  has  at  least  been  suggested 
that  the  increased  production  has  arisen  from  im- 
proved machinery,  with  smaller  amount  of  labour ; 
do  yon  know  at  all  how  that  is  ? — I  cannot  speak  as 
to  the  question  of  fact. 

5562.  {Mr.  Chamberlain.)  If  there  were  a  smaller 
employment  of  labour  at  the  present  time  than  at  any 
previous  time,  would  not  that  be  likely  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  returns  of  pauperism  ? — Tes,  but  it  seems 
to  me  a  relative  question  ;  and  though  we  may  have 
had  no  great  want  of  employment,  it  does  not  follow  if, 
under  a  better  condition  of  things,  capitalists  obtained 
some  profit  that  labour  would  not  have  been  better 
employed  and  at  higher  rates. 

5563.  Permit  me,  that  ia  a  new  contention ;  I  asked 
you  what  the  artizans  have  lost,  and  yon  suggest  that 
they  have  lost  because  they  have  lost  employment. 
I  then  put  it  to  you  that  all  the  figures  show  that  we 
have  more  employment  tiow ;  I  understand  you  to  say, 
non  constat,  that  they  might  have  had  still  more 
employment  if  the  circumstances  had  been  diQ°erent  ? 
— I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  the  statistics  of  employ- 
ment in  the  manufacturing  districts. 

5564.  Do  you  confine  your  contention  to  this,  that 
tlie  artizan  class  have  lost,  but  that  probably  under 
altered  drcumstances  they  might  have  gained  more  ? 
— ^I  am  not  able  to  give  any  answer  as  to  the 
question  of  fact  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
getting  any  reliable  labour  statistics ;  but,  taking  the 
caoses  one  by  one,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  ct^italist 
has  lost  profit, — and  that  is  generally  admitted, — that  he 
at  any  rate  will  attempt  to  reduce  wages  or  to  make 
employment  less  regular,  and  that  so  far  the  labouring 
classes  will  suffer. 

5565.  It  does  not  follow,  does  it,  that  he  would 
attempt  to  reduce  employment.  He  might  attempt  to 
get  wages  at  a  lower  rate  if  that  were  possible,  but  he 
would  not  gain  anything  by  reducing  the  number  of 
hours,  for  instance,  that  his  mills  worked  ? — I  do  not 
know  how  much  loss  a  capitalist  would  submit  to 
before  he  decided  not  to  employ  labour. 

5566.  You  know  the  common  commercial  maxim 
that  it  is  the  quantity  that  pays,  and  manufacturers 
endeavour  to  keep  their  works  fully  employed  in  order 
that  the  interest  of  capital  may  form  as  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  as  possible  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite 
aware  of  that. 

5567.  But  after  all  it  is  as  you  say  a  question  of 
fact,  and  will  you  not  admit  that  if  it  were  the  fact 
that  there  was  any  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  out  of  employment,  that  must  show  in  the 
pauperism  returns  ? —  Yes,  so  far,  unless  that  is 
neutralised  by  other  causes ;  for  instance,  there  have 
been  great  accumulations  on  the  part  of  the  working 
classes.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  have  been 
living  on  their  own  savings  to  a  large  extent. 

5568.  But  this  appreciation  of  gold  has  been  going 
on  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  12  years  at 
least ;  surely  in  the  course  of  12  years,  if  you  assume 
that  during  that  period  there  has  been  a  great  want 


of  employment  it  must  have  told  before  now  on  the 
hoarded  earnings  of  the  working  classes  and  upon  the 
returns  of  pauperism  ? — But  I  do  not  think  I  sjud,  I 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  had  been  actually  a 
want  of  employment.  I  said  there  was  always  that 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist  to  reduce  em- 
ployment, and  that  aggregate  wages  were  not  so  good 
as  they  otherwise  would  be. 

5669.  Well,  I  put  it  to  you  if  there  has  as  matter 
of  fact  been  any  considerable  diminution  of  employ- 
ment ;  and  if  there  has  been  no  considerable  £ei11  in 
wages  while  at  the  same  time  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities have  been  reduced,  surely  the  condition  of 
the  artizan  has  been  improved  ? — Yes,  that  is  quite 
possible. 

5570.  Well  then,  in  that  case,  besides  the  capitalist, 
whom  do  you  suppose  to  have  been  injured  in  any 
way  by  the  appreciation  of  gold  ? — ^But  is  there  any 
objection  to  my  putting  in  the  qualification  that  I 
think  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  would  have 
been  much  better  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  depression. 
If  we  take  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
12  years  ago,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  is  now,  we 
ought  to  expect  in  the  natural  course  of  things  great 
progress,  and  not  only  mere  stability.  The  period  has 
been  one  of  very  great  prosperity.  There  baa  been  no 
great  war,  nor  any  great  politirad  disturbance.  There 
have  been  enormous  improvements  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
great  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  labour  and  coital, 
and  we  ought  to  expect  a  constant  increase  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  working  classes. 

5571.  Can  you  say  that  there  has  not  been  such 
constant  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  working 
classes  ? — All  I  meant  to  say  is  thaA  the  improvement 
in  their  condition,  and  I  am  alluding  only  to  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  have 
been  if  the  capitalist  had  at  the  same  time  been 
earning  profits. 

5572.  How  do  you  prove  that  statement  ?— -Well, 
I  argue  from  general  prindples. 

5573.  During  the  whole  of  that  time,  the  deposits 
in  the  savings  banks  have  very  largely  increased; 
that  is  generally  assumed  to  be  an  indication  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes,  is  it  not?— 
The  point  I  wished  to  insist  upon  is  this  general 
principle,  that  if  the  capitalists  are  also  gaining  profits, 
then  the  working  classes  will  be  gaining  better  wages 
than  if  the  capitalists  are  not  gaining  profits,  and 
whatever  view  you  take  of  the  determination  of  wages, 
it  seems  to  me  that  must  follow. 

5574.  I  am  endeavouring  to  test  your  theory 
by  facts.  I  have  asked  you  about  the  savings 
banks  which  are  generally  considered  to  be  a  test  of 
the  savings  of  the  working  classes.  Then  take  the 
consumption  of  articles  of  food,  such  as  tea,  cofiee, 
and  tobacco ;  has  not  the  consumption  per  head 
steadily  increased  during  the  whole  of  those  12  years  ? 
— Yes;  I  believe  there  has  been  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  working  classes. 

5575.  Then  it  is  only  a  theory  of  yours  that  that 
progress  would  have  been  still  more  marked  if  gold 
had  not  appreciated  ? — Yes.  It  is  only  a  theory,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  theory  that  would  not  be  seriously  dis- 
puted. I  was  only  alluding  to  the  wages  in  the 
manufacturing  districts. 

5576.  You  have  not  yourself  made  any  statistical 
investigation  into  the  question  of  wages  ?  —  No 
statistical  investigation,  but  I  have  always  inquired 
when  I  have  been  in  any  large  town  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes,  and  I  think  that 
what  I  have  said  is  quite  true.  The  working  classes 
do  feel,  to  some  extent,  the  depression  of  trade. 

5577.  You  must  admit,  I  think,  that  it  is  rather  a 
curious  thing,  if  they  feel  it,  that  it  is  not  shown  in 
any  of  the  statistics  which  usually  are  held  to  test  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  ? — If  that  is  so,  I 
should  take  the  single  cause  as  it  is.  You  may  show 
an  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes, 
but  I  should  say  that  it  ought  to  have  been  more,  but 
for  the  absence  of  this  cause. 

5578.  B^t  then  I  qnderstand  your  position  to  be 


Mr.  J.  S. 

Niduiton. 
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BOTAIi  COMMISSION  ON  OOLD  AND  SILTISR: 


Mr.  J.  S.  this,  that  in  spite  of  the  facts  that  the  savings  of  the 
Nteholmm.      working  classes  have  increased  continaoosly  daring 

the  past  12  years,  and  that  their  power  of  pnrchasing, 

10  M»7 1887.  ^  shown  by  tihe  consumption  per  head  of  the  articles 
chieBy  consumed  by  them,  has  also  increased  daring 
that  period,  you  woald  think  it  desirable  to  make  a 
great  alt^ation  in  oar  cnrrency  system,  with  the 
hope  of  still  farther  increasing  their  prosperity  ? — Yes, 
that  woold  be  one  element ;  and  I  should  certainly 
think  that  the  result  would  be  an  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

5579.  And  how  do  you  think  that  their  condition 
would  be  immediately  benefited  by  it? — Well,  in 
the  first  place,  I  should  think  that  better  trade  with 
the  silver-using  countries  of  itaelf  would  tend  to 
improve  their  condition. 

6580.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  silver-using  countries 
would  suffer,  and  that  we  should  gain  in  proportion  ? 
— No;  I  rather  meant  that  you  would  take  away 
simply  a  disturbing  element  which  depends  purely 
npon  money.' 

5581.  But  at  present,  I  think  your  view  is  that 
silver-using  countries  have  an  advantage  ? — ^Yes,  but 
it  is  a  temporary  stimulus  due  to  monetary  causes 
simply. 

5682.  You  would  take  away  that  advantage  from 
them  ? — So  far,  yes. 

5583.  And  therefore  your  view  is  that  the  opera- 
tives of  Manchester  for  instance  would  benefit,  and 
in  proportion  the  operatives  in  Bengal  or  Bombay 
would  lose  ? — Well,  I  cannot  say  how  far  the  opera- 
tives in  India  would  lose  if  this  stimnlns  were 
removed. 

5584.  Bnt  if  they  did  not  lose  then  the  operatives 
of  Manchester  woold  not  gain? — You  must  take 
into  account  prospective  loss  and  prospective  gain, 
that  is  all. 

5585.  But  whatever  is  to  be  done  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  transfer  from  one  country,  or  from  one 
class  to  another  ? — It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  transfer  of 
a  certain  sumulus ;  that  is  so,  but  at  present  a  certain 
number  of  factories  have  been  actually  established  in 
India,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  if  this  system 
were  adopted  these  factories  would  not  go  on  simply 
throngh  their  own  natural  advantages. 

5586.  But  if  they  did  continue  to  exist  through 
their  own  natural  advantages,  the  operatives  of  Man- 
chester would  not  be  benefitted  ? — But  you  may  go 
on  rapidly  increasing  these  &ctorie8  in  India,  giving 
an  undue  stimulus  to  production  by  that  action,  and 

.    afterwards  the  reaction  may  come. 

5587.  But  then  to  whatever  extent  that  stimulus 
is  given  it  is  an  advantage  to  India  as  long  as  it  lasts, 
although  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  Great  Britain  ? — 
Yes ;  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

5588.  StQl,  if  it  is  onlv  to  last  a  very  short  time, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  take  it  into  account  at  all, 
probably  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  long  it  will 
last.     I  used  temporary  as  opposed  to  permanent. 

5589.  But  if  it  would  last  without  the  alteration, 
and  would  cease  the  moment  the  alteration  which 
you  suggest  takes  place,  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that 
your  proposal  would  benefit,  if  it  succeeded  according 
to  your  expectation,  the  English  operative  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Indian  operative  ? — Prospectively, 
that  is  to  say.  I  have  taken  the  opinion  of  some 
people  who  know  something  about  India.  They  tell 
me  that  they  do  not  think  that  the  &ctories  already 
started  would  be  stopped  by  the  adoption  of  this 
bimetallism. 

5590.  But  the  future  development  of  India  would 
be  retarded  by  the  change  that  you  propose  ? — ^But 
then  after  all  international  trade,  what  is  produced 
by  one  country  and  sent  to  another,  must  depend  on 
something  more  solid  than  mere  monetary  conditions ; 
it  must  depend  on  comparative  natural  and  industrial 
advantages  in  the  main. 

5591.  K  that  is  so,  if  Indian  competition  is  due  to 
natural  advantages,  why  meddle  with  currency  ?— 
Because  I  say  Indian  competition  at  present  is  not  due 
merely  to  natural  advantages;  it  is  receiving  a  stimnlns 


n  one  way  in  exports,  and  receiving  what  is  practically 
a  protective  duty  on  imports.  It  is  not  natural 
advantages  only;  there  is  also  a  purely  monetary 
distorbance^which  is  influencing  the  trade  of  India.  * 

5592.  Well,  then,  so  far  as  you  deal  with  that 
monetary  disturbance  by  legislation  in  this  coontry, 
you  will  be  injuring  the  operatives  of  India  for  the 
advantage  of  the  operatives  of  Great  Britain  ? — ^Yes, 
bnt  I  think  on  the  whole  both  of  them  wotdd  gain 
by  the  adoption  of  what  I  have  proposed,  taking  a 
term  of  years. 

5593.  The  appreciation  of  gold  is  due  to  the  large 
production  of  aUver  and  the  small  production  of  gold, 
is  it  not? — ^I  do  not  think  so.  That  is  only  con- 
sidering the  element  of  supply. 

5594.  But  that  is  the  first  cause,  the  primary 
cause  ? — ^It  is  one  cause  that  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

5595.  And  by  artificial  l^slation  you  conld  tdter 
that  and  establidt  a  fixed  standard  ? — Bnt  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals 
is  only  one  element  and  sometimes  a  very  small 
element  in  changing  the  relative  values. 

5596.  What  other  elements  do  you  take  into 
account  P — ^AU  the  elements  of  demand.  The  prin- 
cipal demand  being  for  coinage,  it  makes  a  very  great 
differenoe  if  you  allow  or  do  not  allow  these  precious 
metals  to  be  coined.  If  for  example  all  the  nations 
in  the  world  ceased  to  coin  gold,  that  woald  have 
a  very  great  effect  upon  the  value  of  gold.  The 
value  of  gold  depends  upon  artificial  causes  quite  as 
much  as  .upon  natural  causes,  and  the  natural  produc- 
tion of  gold  is  only  one  of  the  elements  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

5597.  But  the  chief  reason  for  the  present  ccnn- 
parative  depreciation  of  silver  is  its  enormous  com- 
parative production  with  gold,  is  it  not  ? — ^Notthe  chief 
reason,  and  by  no  means  the  true  reason.  I  thought  it 
was  admitted  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Groschen's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver,  that  the  additional 
supply  of  silver  was  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
depreciation  that  then  took  place.  My  own  opinion 
is  most  strongly  that  the  depreciation  is  entirely  due 
to  the  changes  in  the  demand.  If  the  old  monetary 
relations  had  continued  the  changes  in  supply  would 
have  made  absolutely  no  difference  to  the  relative 
values  of  the  precious  metals. 

5598.  Then  do  you  mean  by  the  alteration  in  the 
demand  the  greater  demand  for  gold  for  such  purposes 
as  Mr.  Barbonr  suggests  for  hoarding  and  ornament, 
and  uses  in  trade  P^Well,  we  must  take  into  account 
all  the  elements  of  the  demand.  There  would  be  the 
demand  for  cnrrency  as  well  as  the  demand  for  pur- 
poses of  the  arts. 

6599.  Well,  all  those  demands  are  in  the  nature  of 
ordinary  and  natural  causes,  for  the  appreciation  of 
gold  ?— -Quite  so,  but  then  the  principa  demand  always 
for  the  precious  metals  has  been  the  monetary  demand, 
and  the  monetary  demand  is  purely  an  artificial  thing, 
purely  the  product  of  legislation. 

5600.  But  at  the  present  time  the  people  of  India 
benefit,  and  the  operatives  of  Great  Britain  in  your 
opinion  suffer,  owing  to  the  natural  increase  in  this 
demand  and  the  other  causes  to  which  yon  have 
referred.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  justified  by 
legislation  in  taking  away  from  India  this  advantage, 
and  in  conferring  it  upon  their  fellow  subjects  in 
Great  Britain  ? — ^Well,  I  think  so  far  as  India  is  con- 
cerned that  there  are  a  number  of  compensating  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  to  India,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  there  would  be  any  positive  loss  at  all  by 
the  adoption  of  this  method.  For  example,  capital 
would  flow  to  India  and  the  rate  of  interest  would 
fall. 

5601.  But  you  have  admitted  that  unless  there  is 
a  positive  loss  to  them  there  can  be  no  positive  gain 
to  the  operatives  of  Manchester  ? — I  was  looking  rather 
to  the  future.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  future,  if 
this  depreciation  is  allowed  to  goon  for  a  term  of  years, 
India  might  develop  certain  trades  which  otherwise 
she  would  not  do,  and  then  I  think  that  a  reaction 
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would  afterwards  occur.  Ab  far  att  possibIe>  we 
ought  not  to  allow  any  trade  to  be  determined  purely 
by  currency  causes. 

5602.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  Mr.  Chamberlain  referred 
you  to  statistics,  and  to  the  fact  for  instance  that 
savings  have  increased,  and  that  the  consumption  of 
commodities  has  largely  increased  as  a  proof  that 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  here  has  not 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  present  system;  may 
that  not  be  owing  to  some  extent  to  the  great  im- 
provement which  has  been  made  within  the  last  few 
years  in  the  compilation  of  statistics  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  is  an  element  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account. 

5603.  Yon  were  asked  just  now  whether  it  was 
not  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  considerable  fall 
in  wages,  and  no  considerable  diminution  in  employ- 
ment 80  far  as  the  working  classes  are  concerned, 
and  if  that  was  the  case,  what  their  loss  had  been. 
I  want  to  know  if  you  have  any  knowledge  of  these 
facts  of  your  own.  Do  you  know  for  yourself  that 
there  has  been  no  considerable  fall  in  wages  and  no 
considerable  fall  in  employment  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I 
do  not  know  the  statistics  of  that  question. 

5604.  You  are  not  able  to  say  for  yourself,  then, 
whether  the  evidence  which  was  given  by  a  witness 
on  the  last  occasion  to  this  effect  was  true  or  not. 
What  he  said  was  that  our  towns  had  been  crowded 
with  unemployed  people,  and  "I  never  saw  such 
"  continuous  distress  in  Liverpool  as  in  the  last  few 
"  years."  You  could  not  say  of  your  own  knowledge 
anything  as  to  that  ? — I  have  no  means.  I  can  only 
go  on  general  statistics  and  statements,  and  statistics 
as  to  labour  are  not  in  very  good  condition. 

5605.  Your  general  experience  would  lead  you  to 
believe  that  there  probably  has  been,  I  understand,  a 
fall  in  the  prices  of  their  wages  and  some  loss  in 
emplo3rment  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so ;  but  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  not  such  a  fall  in  wages  as  might 
perhaps  have  been  anticipated  at  present. 

5606.  Yon  suggested  that  this  loss  of  employment 
might  not  be  shown  possibly  in  the  pauperism  returns, 
bemuse  they  might  have  been  living  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  their  own  savings  ? — ^That  is  a  statement 
that  I  have  often  seen  made. 

6607.  And  when  yon  were  asked  whether  the 
fiict  that  gold  has  appreciated  during  the  last 
12  years,  would  not,  before  this  period,  have  con- 
sumed all  th^  savings ;  do  I  understand  that  the 
effect  of  that  appreciation  has  been  felt  during  the 
whole  of  that  period,  or  has  it  not  been  coming  on 
gradually,  and  only  been  felt  acutely  within  the  last 
few  years  ? — Well,  that  is  a  question  which  involves 
the  degree  of  the  general  depression  of  trade.  I  am 
not  able  to  say  in  what  years  depression  began  to  be 
most  keenly  to  be  felt. 

5608.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  as  to  India, 
and  the  effect  upon  the  operatives  there.  I  under- 
stood Mr.  Chamberlain  to  ask  whether  the  adop. 
tion  of  the  remedy  that  you  suggest  would  not 
be  injurious  to  the  operatives  in  India,  although  it 
might  be  beneficial  to  the  operatives  in  England. 
But  is  it  not  the  case  ihat  it  may  be  said  that  the 
present  system,  at  all  events  as  far  as  the  wheat 
industry  is  concerned, — I  will  limit  it  to  that  for  the 
moment, — is  making  the  fortunes  of  the  rajahs 
and  the  ryots  in  India,  while  it  is  ruimng  the 
agricolturists  and  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
England  ? — ^I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  injury 
to  the  agricultural  classes  in  this  country.  Of  course 
I  have  no  information  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  in 
India,  though  I  should  think  that  the  present  state 
of  things  gives  a  great  stimulus  to  the  production  of 
wheat  in  India,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  part  of 
that  stimulus  may  take  the  form  of  exceptional  profit 
to  the  producers  in  India. 

5609.  'And  that  stimulus,  as  I  understand  you,  is 
afforded  by  the  rate  of  exchange  between  England 
and  India,  which  has  been  brought  about  entirely 
by  foreign  legislation  since  1873  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  that 
the  stimulus  is  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver, 
which  operates  upon  and  is  shown  through  the  Indian 


exchange,  and  that  the  fall  iu  the  price  of  silver  is      Mr.  J.  S. 
due  to  legislation,  Tfiehoinm 

5610.  Are  you  aware  whether  England  is  respon-  

sible  at  all  or  not  for  the  legislation  which  was  adopted    20  May  1887. 
at  that  time  ? — As  far  as  I  know,  England  did  nothing       — — — 
directly,  but  I  suppose  there  is  not  much  doubt  that 

England  refused  to  make  an  agreement  which  other 
nations  would  be  willing  to  make.  So  far  there  was 
a  want  of  legislation  upon  our  side.  It  would  have 
been  better,  it  seems  to  me,  had  England  agreed  to 
a  convention  at  the  former  conference. 

5611.  We  have  had  evidence  given''  before  us  to 
the  effect  that  England  could  not  be  said  by  any  means 
to  be  free  from  a  share  of  responsibility  in  the  matter ; 
I  wanted  to  know  whether  that  is  your  opinion  ?— 
That  is  my  opinion  ;  in  that  indirect  way. 

6612.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Are  you  aware  whether  or 
not  England  or  some  authority  in  England  recom- 
mended the  French  to  adopt  the  gold  standard? — 
No,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

5613.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  You  were  asked  in  question 
3971,  whether  there  had  been  an  universal  fall  in 
prices,  and  that  was  what  at  present  there  was  no 
sufficient  evidence  of.  I  understand  you  have  no 
doubt  upon  that  point,  have  you? — ^No,  I  have  no 
doubt  tlat  there  is  a  general  fall  in  prices,  but  I  ought 
perhaps  to  explain  that  that  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  an  uniform  proportional  fall  in  prices  in  every 
case. 

6614.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  this  morning 
that  there  had  been  a  di&rence  of  25  per  cent, 
generally  in  prices  ? — I  do  not  think  I  quoted  figures. 
The  estimate  founded  on  the  index  numbers  gives  a 
fall  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  I  believe. 

5615.  At  all  events,  whatever  the  &I1  may  be,  you 
date  that  fall  from  the  time  that  sUver  was  de- 
monetised by  foreign  legislation  ? — Yes,  there  has 
been  a  fall  since  that  time. 

5616.  Can  yon  trace  it  partly  to  that  cause  ? — I 
should  certainly  trace  it  partly  to  that  cause. 

561 7.  In  the  reference  to  this  Commission  we  are 
instructed  to  inquire  as  to  the  eflfect  of  the  present 
system  upon  the  internal  trade  and  industry  of  the 
united  Kingdom,  ^re  you  of  opinion  that  the 
internal  trade  and  industry  of  the  kingdom  has  been 
injured  in  any  way  in  all  of  its  branches? — WeD, 
there  again  I  should  repeat  the  answer  that  I  gave 
before,  that  the  loss  of  profit  to  the  producers  must 
have  acted  detrimentally  upon  that  important  interest, 
at  any  rate,  the  interest  of  the  capitalists,  and 
indirectly  upon  other  classes. 

5618.  I  should  like  to  take  the  agricultural 
industry.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  has  been 
mjuriously  affected? — I  should  think  the  agricul- 
tural industrr  has  been  mos  injuriously  affected  of 
any. 

6619.  And  in  what  branch  chiefly  ? — Well,  again 
it  is  difficult  to  give  the  facts  of  the  case;  but  I 
should  think,  especially  on  the  analogy  of  other  trades, 
and  from  general  principles,  that  in  the  first  place  the 
farmer  would  suffer,  then  the  farmer  would  throw 
some  of  the  loss  upon  the  landowner,  and  some  of  the 
loss  upon  the  labourers.  In  the  first  place  the  loss 
would  fall  upon  the  farming  profits,  that  is  what  I 
should  think ;  then  it  would  fall  upon  the  landowner, 
then  it  would  fall  on  the  labourer. 

5620.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Do  you  discriminate  be- 
tween farmers,  between  producers  of  different  kinds 
of  produce  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  that  the  grain  farmers 
have  suffered  more  than  the  stock  farmers. 

5621.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Several  witnesses,  or  some 
witnesses  at  all  events,  have  given  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  present  state  of  things  acts  exactly 
like  an  export  bounty  upon  the  wheat  that  is 
exported  from  India  to  England ;  is  that  your 
opinion  ? — ^That  is  my  opinion,  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

6622.  Would  you  state  how  that  arises  ? — Well, 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  diver  enables  some  one  iu 
India  to  sell  the  same  amount  of  wheat  for  a  less 
amount  of  gold  than  before,  because  in  return  for 
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Mr.  J.  8.       this  less  amount  of  gold  the  same  amount  of  silver  is 

IfiehoUon.      obtained.    The  general  position  is  that  silver  prices 

»£r~To87     in  India  have  remained  practically  steady,  and  as  a 

^        "    consequence,  so  long  as  the  same  amount  of  silver  is 

obtained  for  the  wheat,  for  instance,  the  producers 

in  India  are  satisfied;    but   owing    to    the    fall    in 

silver,  this  same  amount  can  be  obtained  for  a  less 

amount  of  gold,  and  that  causes  a  fall  in  the  price  of 

the  wheat  on  this  side,  and  in  that  way  it  seems  to 

me  to  operate  exactly  like  a  bounty.     The  general 

effect  of  a  bounty  is  to  make  a  fall  in  the  price  of 

the  article  in  the  country  to  which  it  is  sent. 

5623.  And  to  give  a  great  artificial  advantage  to 
the  grower  of  wheat  in  India  ? — So  far  as  he  can  keep 
that  advantage ;  so  iar  as  competition  does  not  take 
from  him  that  advantage  and  lead  to  the  fall  in  prices 
on  this  side.  I  cannot  say  how  the  advantage  is 
precisely  distributed. 

6624.  At  page  334  of  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade,  there 
is  a  table  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention. 
Mr.  Palgrave  says :  "  By  examining  this  table,  it 
"  appears  that,  speaking  generally,  every  fluctuation 
"  of  a  penny  in  the  rate  of  exchange  is  equivalent  to 
"  an  alteration  of  Is.  5d.  in  the  price  of  the  quarter 
"  of  wheat  in  England."  Are  you  able  to  verify  that 
statement;  do  you  agree  with  it? — I  remember 
reading  the  figures  and  qnite  agreeing  with  the 
general  statement  that  the  result  may  be  such  a  fall  in 
the  price. 

6625.  But  the  effect  of  that  statement  as  I  under- 
stand it  is  this,  that  the  price  of  wheat  in  England 
would  rise  and  fall  with  the  price  of  silver  ? — Yes. 

5626.  And  you  believe  that  to  be  so ;  you  agree  in 
that  opiiuon  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  the  Indian  production 
influences  the  market,  and  at  present,  I  suppose,  it 
largely  does  so.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  my  answer 
in  my  first  day's  evidence  to  question  4147. 

5627  Well,  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  asked  you  on  the 
last  occasion  whether  in  the  case  of  the  appreciation 
of  gold  the  loss  did  not  fall  on  the  capitalists  and  the 
producers  chiefly  ? — ^Yes. 

5628.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  any  further  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  artizan  working  classes,  but  I 
want  to  know  if  you  have  any  knowledge  with  regard 
to  agricultural  wages  at  the  present  time,  whether 
they  have  fallen  considerably  or  not  ? — Well,  I  made 
some  inquiries  myself  since  I  was  last  examined  here 

'as  to  agricultural  wages  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
I  gather  from  a  very  trustworthy  source  that  the 
wages  there  have  fallen  20  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  agri- 
cultral  districts.  The  person  who  gives  me  that 
information  is  a  man  who  holds  several  large  farms  in 
Northumberland  under  different  owners,  and  who  also 
knows  very  generally  about  agriculture  in  the  north, 
and  that  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  labour  that  he 
emplojrs.  He  gives  me  his  own  figures,  showing  a 
reduction  of  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  wages. 

5629.  Is  it  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  that  the  greatest  mischief  is  not  the 
actual  &11  in  their  wages,  but  the  fact  that  a  vast 
number  of  them  have  lost  their  employment  altogether  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  there  hast  been  a  great  loss  of 
employment  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

5630.  Then  in  that  case  the  chief  loss  is  not  limited 
by  any  means  to  the  capitalist  or  the  producers,  but 
that  the  working  classes  are  injured  equally  also  ? — 
The  agriculturtd  working  classes  are  certainly  in- 
jured. 

5631.  Now,  with  regard  to  other  commodities,  does 
this  system  act  as  a  bounty  also  upon  them  as  well  as 
upon  wheat  ? — ^Yes.as  regfurds  other  exports  from  silver- 
using  countries  it  seems  to  me  under  the  conditions 
so  far  as  we  know  them  of  silver  prices  remainutg 
practically  the  same  in  those  countnes  that  it  must 
operate  as  a  bounty  upon  diose  exports,  but  whether 
the  bounty  wiU  lead  to  a  corresponding  &11  in  prices 
always  or  whether  it  may  lead  first  of  dl  to  an  increase 
of  profit  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  every  case. 

5632.  Well,  tJien  with  respect  to  conmiodities  sent 
from  England  to  India,  how  are  they  affected ;  does 


that  act  as  a  protective  duty  against  them  ? — I'  shoold 
say  that  was  the  best  way  of  desbribing  it,  that  it 
really  acts  as  a  protective  duty. 

5633.  That  is,  in  fact,  the  English  producer  is  bit 
in  both  ways  ? — Yes. 

5634.  And  this  is  not  owing  in  any  way  to  natoral 
causes  ? — Purely  to  a  monetary  disturbance. 

5635.  In  consequence  of  legislation? — In  conse- 
quence of  a  change  in  the  monetary  policy  of  different 
nations. 

5636.  Well,  you  have  told  us  what  is  the  remedy 
that  you  suggest.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  would  be 
the  general  effect  of  yom-  remedy,  firstly,  on  the 
prices  of  all  commodities,  and  secondly,  on  the  prices 
of  the  commodities  which  are  speci«Jly  affected  by 
the  rate  of  exchange  between  England  and  the  silver- 
using  countries? — Well,  as  regards  the  effect  on  tlie 
prices  of  all  commodities,  the  general  level  of  prices, 
I  should  not  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  so  far  as  this 
cause  was  concerned  there  would  be  any  great  infla- 
tion of  prices.  I  should  rather  say  that  if  we  return 
to  the  condition  of  affairs  which  existed  before  1873, 
the  utmost  we  could  expect  in  the  rise  of  prices  would 
be  a  rise  to  the  normal  level  before  that  time ;  but 
then  when  we  take  into  account  the  great  increase 
in  trade  and  population  and  the  great  demand  for 
currency  of  all  kinds,  then  I  sh6uld  expect  that  we 
could  not  quite  attain  that  level  again  ;  the  result 
of  this  would  be  a  check  to  the  further  aj^re- 
ciation  rather  than  a  restoration  even  to  the  old 
level. 

5637.  That  would  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
prices  of  commodities  generally  ? — Yes. 

5638.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  prices 
of  those  commodities  which  are  specially  affected  in 
the  way  I  have  described  ? — I  should  imagine  that  the 
effect  on  the  prices  of  those  commodities  which  have 
been  influenced  by  the  depreciation  of  silver  must  be 
a  rise. 

5639.  Well,  just  to  sum  up  what  you  have  said. 
I  understand  you  would  be  of  this  opinion,  that  if  the 
remedy  you  propose  were  adopted  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial tu  trade,  and  it  would  be  beneficial  to  agriculture 
in  England  ? — Yes. 

5640.  And  that  as  far  as  the  agricplttutd  labourers 
are  concerned  it  would  improve  their  position  also  ? 
—Yes. 

5641.  Would  you  say  the  same  thing  with  regard 
to  the  artizans  in  the  towns  ? — Yes,  I  should  expect 
a  general  improvement  in  their  condition.  Perhaps 
I  might  mention,  as  there  seems  to  be  some  fear 
of  an  inflation  of  prices  from  abundant  supplies  of 
sUver,  if  silver  is  made  a  standard  metal,  that  I  think 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  persons  who  gained 
most  altogether  in  the  great  gold  discoveries  were 
the  labouring  classes.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if 
there  was  an  abundance  of  silver,  sufficient  to  produce 
a  corresponding  rise  in  prices,  that  the  labouring 
classes  would  gain  very  much. 

5642.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  labouring 
classes  were  the  first  to  gain  formerly  in  consequence 
of  the  great  gold  discoveries,  or  that  in  the  end  they 
were  the  chief  gainei*s  ? — ^Yes,  the  impression  on  my 
mind  from  reading  Tooke's  History  of  Prices,  where 
great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject,  is  that 
there  was  an  immediate  rise,  as  far  as  could  be 
calculated,  in  wages  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  as  the 
effect  of  these  great  gold  discoveries. 

5643.  (The  Chairman.)  Was  not  that  in  part 
because  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  led  to  a 
great  many  people  leaving  this  country  to  go  to 
Australia  and  to  their  having  increased  spending 
power  and  consequently  increased  activity  arising  in 
commerce  generally,  shipping  and  other  respects  ? — Do 
I  understand  that  the  rise  in  wages  was  due  to  the 
falling  off  in  the  supply  of  labour  in  this  country 
owing  to  emigration  ? 

5644.  In  part  to  the  fiilling  off  in  the  supply  of 
labour  in  this  countcy  owing  to  emigration,  in  part 
to  the  increased  demand  for  commodities  pr6dnced  by 
the  increased  spending  power  of  the  people  who  had 
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gottB  to  Australia  to  work  for  gold,  and  the  necessity 
for  transporting  articles  of  commerce  from  this  country 
to  Australia,  which  again  increased  the  prosperity  of 
the  shipping  and  other  trades  ? — Yes,  I  should  think 
all  those  causes  operated.  There  was  certainly  a  large 
increase  in  emigration  from  this  country  to  those 
countries.  There  was  a  special  difficulty  in  getting 
sufficient  agricultural  labour  in  the  country. 

5645.  I  mean  those  causes  would  operate,  and 
operate  quickly,  quite  independently  of  an  increase 
in  the  volume  of  the  currency  ? — ^But  then  I  should 
not  suppose  that  if  the  same  amount  of  wealth  had 
been  produced  in  some  other  form  in  Australia  that 
that  would  have  produced  the  same  effect  as  it  did, 
taking  the  form  of  gold.  I  think  that  the  effect  of 
a  great  discovery  of  the  precious  metals  is  altogether 
different  in  kind,  and  in  directness  from,  supposing  it 
were  possible,  the  discovery  of  a  similar  amount  of 
other  wealth.  In  support  of  this  view  I  may  quote 
a  passage  from  Tooke,  "Vol.  VI.,  p.  190.  "  A  sud- 
"  denly  increased  supply  of  no  other  commodity 
"  would  produce  effiects  so  decided  and  rapid  for  the 
"  simple  reason  that  (say)  a  tenfold  quantity  of  no 
"  other  commodity  could  find  an  instantaneous  and 
<*  impatient  market." 

5646.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Then  I  understand  you  that 
if  the  result  of  the  remedy  that  you  propose  was  to 
cause  a  certain  rise  in  prices  that  the  working  classes 
would  distinctly  be  gainers,  in  your  opinion,  by  that 
operation  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  that  this  check  to  falling 
prices  would  benefit  the  working  classes,  and  I  think 
that  follows  from  the  generally  accepted  view  now  as 
to  the  way  in  which  wages  are  determined.  Both 
wages  and  profits  are  really  paid  out  of  the  price 
which  is  obtained  for  the  product.  If  prices  fall 
the  whole  of  this  fall  in  prices  cannot  be  continually 
taken  out  of  profits,  especially  considering  the  small 
proportion  relatively  of  profits;  it  must  ultimately 
fall  on  some  form  of  labour. 

5647.  Well  then,  you  say  it  would  help  trade  and 
agriculture,  which  are  the  two  great  industries  of  the 
kmgdom,  and  that  it  would  benefit  the  working  classes 
also  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

5648.  Would  it  injure  any  other  classes,  and  if  so, 
what  class,  and  how? — ^The  answer  would  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  the  rise  in  prices.  If  there  was, 
as  I  do  not  suppose  there  would  be,  a  very  great 
inflation  of  prices,  the  people  who  would  suffer 
principally  would  be  those  in  receipt  of  fixed  incomes. 
Those  classes  would  suffer  who  were  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  former  contracts.  Middlemen  also  might 
suffer,  and  so  far  the  consumer  would  not. 

5649.  Those  enjoying  the  benefit  of  former  con- 
tracts would  lose  because,  to  some  extent,  gold  might 
lose  port  of  its  purchasing  power  ? — Yes,  and  that  is 
the  way  in  which  they  would  lose. 

5650.  They  would  be,  I  presume,  then  a  very 
limited  number  of  people  compared  with  those  whom 
you  anticipate  would  gain  ? — I  think  the  number  of 
those  whose  iucomes  would  not  be  raised  by  a  rise  in 
prices  must  be  very  small  compared  with  the  mass  of 
the  people  of  the  country.  The  incomes  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  country  feel  very  soon  movements 
in  prices,  but  it  is  only  a  comparative  few  who  obtain 
fixed  salaries,  and  so  on. 

5651.  It  has  been  urged  by  some  witnesses  that 
there  are  considerable  objections  to  be  raised  to  your 
proposal,  some  contend  that  it  would  vitiate  contracts ; 
others  that  the  gold  would  leave  the  country ;  and 
agun,  others  maintain  that  there  would  be  an  immense 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold 
aud  silver.  Do  you  believe  in  any  of  these  objections. 
Have  you  any  apprehension  of  consequences  of  that 
kind  ? — Well,  these  are  objections  which  I  have  very 
carefiilly  examined,  and  on  which  I  have  published 
papers,  and  I  do  not  think  myself  that  they  are  of 
any  force.  I  would  answer  them,  if  you  wish,  more 
in  detail,  but  that  is  my  general  conclusion. 

5652.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  effect  of  either  a  greater  production  of  silver 
and  tbe  diminished  production  of  gold,  or  else  of  the 
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dislocation  of  the  relation  between  silver  and  gold  in  Mr.  J.  S. 
consequence  of  the  cessation  of  free  mintage  has  MititehoH. 
operated  in  India  by  way  sf  a  bounty  to  the  prwlucer  ?  •— ^ 

— That  seems  to  me  the  best  analogy,  yes.  iOltaf  1887. 

5653.  Whereby  wheat  can  be  brought  from  India      — — — 
and  sold  here  at  a  less  cost  than  would  otherwise  have 
prevailed  ? — Yes. 

5654.  And  you  lay  down  the  principle  that  that  is 
an  injury  to  the  people  of  this  kingdom  ? — ^I  admit 
that  getting  wheat  cheaper  than  otherwise  they 
would  do  benefits  the  consumers  of  wheat,  as  long  as 
it  lasts. 

5655.  No  doubt  the  consumers  of  wheat,  but  the 
kingdom,  I  said  ? — Well  then,  on  the  question  of  the 
kingdom,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  take  into 
account  a  summary  of  all  the  various  interests  affected, 
for  instance,  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
that  I  have  just  been  asked  about. 

5656.  Well,  I  wish  yon  to  take  into  account  in  your 
own  mind  all  these  interests,  aud  to  answer  the  question 
whether  the  operation  of  that  cause  which  produces 
the  effect  that  wheat  is  sold  here  at  a  less  price  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been  sold  at  is  an  injury  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  ? — I  think  that  when 
we  take  into  account  the  loss  sustained  by  agriculture, 
and  the  probability  that  the  wheat,  at  any  rate,  would 
never  rise  to  any  great  height  if  this  change  took 
place,  the  change  would  be  an  advantage.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  the  change  would  be  an  advantage. 

5657.  On  the  whole,  what  change  would  be  an 
advantage  ;  the  introduction  of  wheat  at  a  less  cost 
would  be  an  advantage  ? — The  change  which  would 
neutralise  this  cheapness  due  to  the  depreciation  of 
silver. 

5658.  Wheat  is  imported  into  England  and  sold 
in  England  at  a  less  cost  owing  to  the  operation  of  a 
certain  cause,  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been  im- 
ported and  sold  at ;  is  that  an  injury  to  the  people  of 
this  country  ? — Well,  it  is  not  an  injury  to  the  consumers 
of  wheat,  that  is  all.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  add 
up  all  the  different  effects  and  give  you  an  answer 
to  the  sum  after  it  is  added  up.  I  must  take  them 
one  by  one.  I  say  the  agricultural  labourers  are 
injured  by  it ;  the  formers  are  injured  by  it. 

5659.  And  you  cannot  venture  upon  an  estimate 
of  the  effect  upon  the  general  well  being  of  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  cannot  make  a  reasoned  sum- 
mation at  a  moment's  notice,  it  is  impossible. 

5660.  Suppose  twopenny  loaves  rained  like  manna 
from  Heaven  every  morning,  would  that  fact  be  in- 
jurious or  beneficial  to  the  people  of  this  kingdom  ? — 
I  do  not  quite  see  the  moaning  of  the  question.  I 
acknowledge,  of  course,  that  cheapness  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  consumers  of  certain  articles.  We  must  also 
consider  producers  of  the  same  articles.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate  the  gain  of  the  one  and  compare 
it  with  the  loss  to  the  other.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  cheapness  only  lasts  sufiiciently  long  to  ruin 
the  agricultural  Interest  of  the  country,  that  land  goes 
out  of  cultivation,  and  buildings  and  improvements  are 
not  kept  up.  The  nation  might  pay  very  dear  in  the 
end  for  this  temporary  cheapness. 

5661.  {The  Chairman.)  1  suppose  you  would  say 
that  if  the  same  cause  which  produced  this  cheapness 
was  operating  at  the  same  time  to  re<luce  the  purchas- 
ing means  of  those  who  could  purchase,  that  that  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  total  result  ? — 
Yes,  so  far  there  might  be  no  gain. 

5662.  (Mr.  Chamberlain.)  Would-  you  entertain 
the  same  doubt  as  to  the  general  result  of  the  impo- 
sition of  a  5s.  duty  on  com.  That  also  would,  accord  ■ 
ing  to  your  view^  benefit  the  agricultural  labourer  and 
the  farmer,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  would. 

5663.  And  you  would  feel  yourself  unable  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  destruction  of  our  free  trade  theory 
and  the  imposition  of  a  5«.  duty  on  com  would  be  a 
good  or  a  bad  thing  for  the  country  ? — ^Well,  there 
again  I  should  have  to  reckon  up  what  would  be  the 
danger  of  admitting  any  exception  to  all  free  trade 
principles,  what  would  be  the  practical  effect  of  the 
abandonment   of  a  general  policy.    If  I  might  say 
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Mr.  J.  S.       Anything  about  the  question  of  free  trade,  I  think, 
Nick^$im.      theoretically,  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  of  certain 

exceptions,  but  taking  the  whole  question  yon  have 

SO  May  1887.    ^  general  impression  that  the  policy  is  so  important 

'  for  this  country  that  you  would  have  to  consider  very 

carefully  before  you  ever  thought  of  making  any 

change  of  that  kind.     Continental  nations  are  applying 

protection  to  wheat. 

5664.  But  if  you  are  convinced  that  the  effect  of  a 
change  in  the  currency  which  would  increase  the 
price  of  wheat  in  this  country,  wonld  be  good  for  the 
labourer  and  the  farmer,  and  you  are  uncertain 
whether  on  the  whole  it  wonld  not  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  country,  I  suppose  exactly  the  same  answer 
would  apply  to  the  proposal  to  put  a  bs.  duty  on  corn  ? 
— ^There  would  certaiidy  be  benefits.  By  a  6«.  duty 
on  com  there  would  be  benefits  to  the  agricultural 
interest  certainly. 

5665.  {The  Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  would  say 
that  the  Ss.  duty  on  corn  would  not  affect  the  general 
spending  power  of  those  who  purchase  com,  in  the 
same  way  as  you  say  changes  in  the  currency  might  ? 
— Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  the  indirect  effects 
of  any  duty ;  possibly  the  effect  would  be  to  lessen 
the  spending  power  whilst  the  proposed  change  in 
curr^icy  would  increase  it. 

5666.  {Sir  T,  Farrer.)  On  the  same  ground  you 
would  doubt  whether  the  making  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  cheapening  of  freights,  and  the  opening  up  of 
India  by  the  railways,  by  which  com  has  been  in- 
troduced so  cheaply  into  this  conntry,  is  a  benefit  to 
this  country  or  not? — Yes,  I  think  it  might  be 
doubted,  just  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  owing  to  some 
change  of  that  kind  which  benefited  the  world  as  a 
whole,  one  particular  country  might  lose  its  commerce. 
It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the  discovery  of  the  Cape 
route  to  India  ruineid  the  towns  of  northern  Italy. 

5667.  We  being  the  great  purchasers  of  the  com- 
modity which  is  so  cheaply  produced  ? — ^But  then  we 
are  also  producers  of  that  commodity.  Agriculture 
is  still  our  most  important  industry. 

5668.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  May  I  ask  you  one  question  ? 
Do  yon  think  that  under  any  circnmstances  it  can  be 
a  good  thing  that  the  producer  in  one  country  should 
have  a  bounty  as  compared  with  the  producer  in 
another  country  ? — I  think  that  the  system  of  bounties 
for  the  world  at  large  is  certainly  a  great  source  of 
mischief. 

5669.  Do  you  think  a  bounty  on  wheat  from  India 
would  be  an  injurious  thing  to  the  Empire  as  a 
whole,  including  both  India  and  England  ? — ^Anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  bounty  or  a  monetary  disturbance 
which  acts  like  a  bounty  is  prejudicial  to  this  country 
and  to  India,  taken  together.  If  it  is  not  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  Empire  if  all  our  colonies  gave 
export  bounties  or  adopted  a  silver  standard. 

5670.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Mr.  Barbour  called  your 
attention  to  the  great  increase  in  the  production  of 
gold  between  1850  and  1873  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  and  to  the  steadiness  of  the  relative 
price  of  gold  and  silver  during  that  period ;  and  ho 
asked  you  whether  you  agi'eed  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  price  of  gold  and  silver  depended  rather  more  on 
the  demand  than  on  the  supply  ? — Yes. 

5671.  And  you  did  agree  with  his  conclusion  ? — 
Yes. 

5672.  {Mr.  Barbour^  I  think  my  exact  words 
were  that  we  were  to  look  for  the  causes  of  the 
variations  in  recent  years  rather  to  the  demand  than 
to  the  supply  ? — Yes,  I  should  put  it  in  that  way ;  we 
must  always  consider  the  supply  as  well  as  the 
demand. 

5673.  {Mr.  Courtney^  There  were  variations  in 
supply  between  1850  and  1873  which  did  not  produce 
a  variation  in  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  ? — Yes. 

5674.  There  has  been  a  variation  in  the  price  of 
gold  and  silver  since  1873,  and  that  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  variation  in  demand,  and  not  to  the  variation 
in  supply  ? — I  think  it  is  due  to  a  variation  in  demand ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  change  in  supply  that  has  occurred 


would  not,  if  other  things  had  remained  the  same,  have 
produced  a  change  in  the  relative  value. 

5675.  You  think  those  questions  and  answers  are 
exhaustive  in  that  part  ? — Not  in  that  brief  form  in 
which  you  have  put  them  now. 

5676.  Is  it  not  very  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  existence  diu'ing  the  first  period  of  free 
mintage  in  France  which  has  not  existed  since;  so 
that  the  effect  of  the  variation  that  has  arisen  since 
1873,  which  did  not  arise  before  1873,  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  cessation  of  free  mintage  ? — Certainly  ; 
I  mentioned  that  as  one  of  the  causes  that  f  thon^t 
did  operate. 

5677.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Would  you  look  upon  the 
cessation  of  free  mintage  in  France  as  an  alteration 
of  demand  ? — ^The  difference  is  between  using  silver 
really  as  token  money  and  coining  any  quantity 
brought  to  the  mints  as  standard  money. 

5678.  But  may  I  ask  if  you  look  upon  cessation  of 
free  mintage  as  a  reduction  in  demand  ? — Yes,  it  is 
equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  demand.  I  should  look 
on  it  in  that  way. 

5679.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Now,  the  prime  factor  in 
determining  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  is  its  use 
as  money  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

5680.  A  prime  factor  in  determining  the  amount  of 
the  precious  metal  which  is  produced  is  the  combined 
possibility  of  its  use  as  money  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
operates,  certainly. 

5681.  And  if  the  nations  united  together  to  agree 
that  gold  and  silver  should  be  equaUv  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  debts  in  the  relation  of  15|  to  1,  that 
would  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  production 
of  gold  and  silver  ? — I  think  that  the  condition  of 
things  would  be  like  it  was  before  the  change  took 
place. 

5682.  {The  Chairman.)  But  I  thought  since  the 
change  in  demonetising  silver  [took  place  you  had  not 
had  less  silver  produced  but  more,  and  not  more  gold 
produced  but  less  ?— Well,  so  fer  of  course  I  would 
say  that,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  rda- 
tively  to  gold,  there  has  been  or  there  may  have  been 
a  contraction  of  the  production  of  silver,  and  so  far 
there  may  be  an  increase  again  in  silver.  As  regards 
gold  there  can  be  no  such  increase,  and  there  might 
possibly  be  a  further  slight  falling  off  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold,  owing  to  this  cause.  I  should  certainly 
admit  that  if  you  raise  the  price  of  silver  reckoned  in 
gold  you  tend  to  get  greater  supplies  from  the  mine, 
so  far  as  that  cause  may  operate,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  effect  would  be  very  great. 

5683.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Well,  the  miners  are 
speculative  people,  but  even  miners  will  not  carry  on 
mines  at  a  loss  ?  —  We  must  take  into  account 
the  differences  in  the  relative  production  of  the  various 
mines,  and  it  is  only  the  mines  on  the  margin  of 
mining,  or  whatever  the  phrase  you  choose  to  describe 
it,  that  would  be  affected.  The  good  mines  and  the 
more  productive  mines  would  still  continue  to  produce 
whatever  the  prices  were,  within  any  reasonable  limits. 

568*.  Mines  are  abandoned  and  opened  ? — Yes. 

5685.  Abandoned  because  they  cease  to  be  profit- 
able, and  opened  because  they  promise  to  be  profit- 
able ? — ^Yes. 

5686.  If  yon  had  a  general  law  amongst  civi- 
lised nations,  that  silver  should  be  to  gold  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  15,  you  would  have  silver  and  gold 
produced  roughly  under  conditions  that  the  gold  cost 
15  times  as  much  labour  to  put  upon  the  market  in  a 
civilised  country  us  silver  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
follows  at  all,  because  it  may  be  that  the  gold  can  be 
produced  for  nothing  at  all,  and  yet,  owing  to  the 
limited  quantity  of  it,  it  might  still  be  of  that  value. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  cost  of  production  element 
enters  in,  in  the  way  you  suggest. 

5687.  But  there  is  neither  gold  nor  silver  as  the 
amount  that  can  be  produced  absolutely  fixed ;  there 
is  a  margin  of  production  ? — There  is  a  margin  of 
production,  yes. 

5688.  You  can  always  get  more  with  greater 
laboui-  ? — Yes,  a  certain  amount. 
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5689.  Well,  is  not  that  margin  of  production  one 
or  other,  speaking  roughly  ;  would  not  that  be  fixed 
by  the  law  of  ratio  established  in  the  market  where 
both  are  brought  for  sale  ? — No  doubt  the  margin  to 
which  the  mining  was  carried  would  depend  partly 
on  the  ratio.  If,  fbr  instance,  silver  measured  in  gold, 
were  to  sell  at  60d.  per  ounce  instead  of  46d.  per 
ounce,  that  might  lead  to  the  opening  up  of  some 
silver  mines. 

5690.  Or  possibly  to  the  shutting  up  of  some  gold 
mines  ? — Or  possibly  to  the  shutting  up  of  some  gold 
mines,  though  that,  I  think,  would  be  much  less 
likely. 

5691.  But  why  now,  if  you  declare  that  15  ounces 
of  silver  shall  be  of  the  same  use  in  London  as  one 
ounce  of  gold,  and  you  can  produce  now  20  ounces 
of  silver  and  bring  it  to  London  at  the  same 
cost  as  one  ounce  of  gold,  is  it  not  clear  that  the 
people  would  come  to  the  silver  rather  than  to  the 
gold,  and  that  the  producers  of  gold  would  be  put  to 
a  disadvantage,  and  would  gradually  work  off  their 
less  profitable  workings? — But  I  cannot  understand 
bow  the  cost  of  production  could  possibly  operate  in 
that  manner.  It  is  not  as  if  it  were  open  to  the 
workers  in  gold  mines  to  go  and  work  in  silver  mines, 
and  produce  silver  instead.  Tou  cannot  get  a  trans- 
ference of  capital  from  gold  mining  to  silver  mining ; 
it  could  only  operate  in  a  very  indirect  manner.  There 
would  be  an  encouragement  to  invest  capital  in  silver 
mines  rather  than  gold,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  could 
operate  to  a  greater  extent  than  that. 

5692.  A  gold  mine  would  find  that  ita  cost  of 
labour  and  materials  relatively  to  what  the  produce 
was,  was  continually  increasing,  that  the  enterprise 
was  less  profitable,  and  it  would  gradually  diminish, 
and  ultimately  might  be  abandoned  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  so 
long  as  the  gold  mine  yielded  any  profit  at  all  the 
gold  mine  would  be  worked.  I  should  imagine  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  return  to  the  owners  of  gold 
mines  is  really  a  form  of  rent,  and  until  the  whole  of 
that  had  disappeared  there  would  be  no  cessation  of 
the  gold  mining. 

5693.  But  are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  gold  mining  in  Australia.  You  suggest 
that  the  greatest  part  is  in  the  form  of  rent  ? — ^1  say 
that  the  production  is  under  different  circumstances. 
If  you  take  the  first  effect  of  any  change  then  you 
would  only  operate  upon  that  part  which  was  pro- 
duced under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  1 
presume,  in  taking  gold  mining  on  the  whole,  that  gold 
is  produced  with  different  degrees  of  cost,  and  you 
would  only  operate  upon  that  element  which  is  pro- 
duced at  the  greatest. 

5694.  No  doubt  "the  margin  of  cultivation,"  to 
use  a  classical  phrase,  would  feel  it  most,  but 
graduaUy  there  would  be  a  contraction  of  gold  pro- 
duction ?  —  Unless  there  was  such  an  effect  on 
general  prices  as  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  gold  miners 
and  the  cost  of  machinery,  and  so  on,  there  would  be  no 
contraction  of  gold  production. 

5695.  But  is  it  not  reasoning  in  a  circle  to  say 
that  differences  in  supply  do  not  affect  the  relative 
price  of  the  metal  when  in  truth  the  differences  in 
supply  are  determined  by  the  relative  price  of  the 
metal  ? — I  do  not  see  any  difficulty.  I  can  quite 
understand  how  the  differences  in  the  annual  supply 
depend  upon  not  only  the  relative  differences  in 
gold  and  silver,  but  the  general  level  in  prices. 
Tliat  seems  to  me  quite  clear,  and  yet  the.  annual 
supply  operating  through  the  infinitesimal  addition 
to  an  immense  stock  has  a  very  small  influence. 

5696.  Mr.  Barbour  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
a  general  increase  in  wealth  leading  to  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  gold  in  ornaments  in  domestic  use  and  a 
consequent  still  greater  appreciation  of  the  standard  ? 
—Yes. 

5697.  But  would  not  the  greater  increase  of  wealth 
be  a  function  of  the  quantity  of  gold  used  for  domestic 
use  and  ornaments,  or  rather,  would  not  the  quantity 
of  gold  used  for  those  ornaments  be  a  function  of  the 
general  increa.se  of  wealth  ? — Certainly,  that  is  what 


I  understood  Mr.  Barbour  to  mean,  that  the  amount      -Vr.  J.  S. 
of  gold  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  ornaments,      Jfickcbom. 
and  so  on,  would  be  a  function  of  the  growth  of  wealth    „„  ,r — r„^. 
in  the  community..  80^y  1887. 

5698.  And  under  a  natural  system,  would  not 
there  be  the  same  movement  in  the  standard ;  would 
not  that  be  a  function  of  the  general  wealth  of  the 
community  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  follow. 

5699.  Supposing  the  general  increase  of  well- 
being  is  such  that  people  with  the  same  quantity 
of  labour,  so  to  speak,  could  go  to  the  sacrifice  of  pro- 
viding themselves  with  a  gold  watch,  ought  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  have  a  claim  to  a  sovereign, 
or  the  possession  of  a  sovereign,  expect  that  that 
sovereign  would  in  the  same  way  represent  a  varied 
command  of  the  use  of  labour  ? — That  is,  we  ought 
to  expect  a  variation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
standard. 

5700.  Do  not  the  two  things  go  together  ?  They 
depend  on  the  same  causes  ? — Yes,  they  depend  upon 
the  same  causes,  but  ofterating  in  different  ways. 

5701.  Is  there  anything  to  object  to  in  the  two 
operations  being  conjoined  ? — Well,  the  difficulty,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  you  abstract  from  the  available 
supply  of  gold  for  currency  a  certain  amount,  and  use 
it  for  the  arts  and  so  on.  At  the  same  time  you  get 
a  constant  increase  in  the  demand  for  currency,  if  you 
are  to  keep  prices  at  the  same  level.  Well,  the 
supply  is  not  forthcoming,  and  so  prices  fall ;  then 
you  have  the  difficulty  of  a  changing  standard,  and  I 
should  say  the  less  change  you  get  in  your  standard 
the  better. 

5702.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  do  not  think  I  quite 
understand  what  you  look  to  as  the  ideal  or  summum 
bonum  in  the  standard.  Is  it  that  the  same  quantity 
of  the  standard  should  at  all  times  be  exchangeable 
for  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  commodity? — I 
do  not  think  that,  because  that  would  imply  that 
you  would  get  no  change  in  the  relative  prices,  that 
prices  would  always  remain  permanently  fixed  in  the 
same  manner.     That  is  impos.sible,  I  should  think. 

5703.  But  in  order  to  follow  up  Mr.  Courtney's 
question  concerning  the  relation  of  wealth  to  the 
standard,  let  me  ask  you  this,  supposing  gold  to  be 
the  standard  and  supposing  further  that  we  had  only 
one  commodity — wheat,  that  the  supply  of  gold  re- 
mained absolutely  constant,  but  that  the  supply  of 
wheat  was  doubled  from  improvements  in  agriculture 
and  transport,  should  you  think  it  the  summum  bonum 
of  the  standard  that  the  same  quantity  of  it,  say  21.  or 
40«.,  should  exchange  for  one  quarter  of  wheat  ? — It 
is  very  difficult  for  me  to  look  upon  the  standard  as 
measured  by  one  commodity. 

5704.  But  I  want  to  get  at  what  you  were 
looking  for  when  you  were  talking  about  an  ideal 
standard  ? — Well,  I  would  illustrate  it  perhaps  best 
in  this  manner,  that  I  think  nothing  can  be  worse  for 
a  country  than  the  adoption  of  inconvertible  paper. 
It  leads  to  a  fluctuating  premium  on  gold,  and  that 
really  means  -a  fluctuating  purchasing  power,  which 
is  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  a  country. 
Well,  so  far  as  gold  approximates  t»  that,  gold  is 
a  bad  standard. 

5705.  Let  us  make  a  further  hypothesis ;  supposing 
that  all  the  commodities  exchangeable  against  gold, 
or  measurable  in  gold,  which  is  perhaps  a  better 
phrase,  are  doubled  in  quantity  at  the  same  cost  in 
labour  or  human  effort,  while  the  quantity  of  gold  re- 
mains the  same,  should  yon  think  it  a  defect  in  the 
standard  if  the  same  quantity  of  gold  then  purchased 
double  the  quantity  of  commodities  ? — ^That  is  to  say, 
should  I  think  it  a  disadvantage  if  prices  fall  away  to 
increased  production  ? 

5706.  Yes? — No,  certainly  not,  because  I  should 
say  that  any  relative  fall  in  prices  due  to  decreased 
cost  of  production  must  be  shown  in  that  manner. 

5707.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  But  do  I  understand  you 
to  mean  that  if  production  is  cheaper  it  is  still  better 
for  the  world  if  the  standard  keeps  pace  with  the 
cheapening  of  production,  so  that  prices  are  always 

-  the  same  ? — But  then  my  difficulty  is  whether  I  am 
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to  understand  all  commodities  to  be  increased  in 
the  same  proportion,  which  is  a  very  difficult  position 
to  take  »ip,  or  if  I  am  to  understand  that  you  get  some 
particular  commodity  cheapened.  I  think  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  any  dimiiintion  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  a  particular  commodity  should  be  shown 
by  a  fell  in  its  price  and  so  over  a  large  number  of 
commodities. 

6708.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  wanted  rather  to  illus- 
trate Mr.  Courtney's  proposition  about  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  I  want  to  know  whether,  supposing 
the  wealth  of  the  country  doubles,  that  is  to  say, 
suppose  all  the  commodities  which  people  use  are 
doubled  with  the  same  expenditure  of  human  labour, 
while  gold  remains  the  same,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  gold  consequently  buys  twice  as  much  of  every 
commodity,  whether  you  would  consider  that  a  defect 
in  the  standard  ? — Well,  then  I  should  think  that  it 
would  be  better  if  everything  were  doubled,  and  the 
number  of  transactions  were  doubled,  and  the  number 
of  people  were  doubled,  it  would  be  better  for  gold 
also  to  be  doubled. 

5709.  It  would  be  better  that  the  foot  rule  should 
be  doubled  as  well  as  all  the  other  things  that  are 
measured  by  it  ? — I  should  think  so, 

6710.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  think  the  change 
should  be  described  as  a  doubling  of  the  foot  rule. 
There  is  no  close  analogy  between  the  measure  of 
extension  and  the  measure  of  value ;  is  it  not  rather 
that  the  foot  rule  should  remain  the  same? — It  is 
very  difBcult  to  seize  the  exact  point  of  any  analogy 
at  once,  but  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any 
objection  theoretically  if  you  suppose  everything 
doubled  to  have  the  quantity  of  money  doubled  also. 
In  that  case  nominal  wages  would  remain  the  same, 
in  the  other  they  would  be  halved. 

5711.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  spoke  rather  positively 
about  the  effect  of  this  deprciation  of  silver  upon  the 
price  of  Indian  commodities,  and  especially  upon 
wheat,  have  you  examined  the  data  that  we  have  had 
before  us,  papers  by  Mr.  O'Conor  and  others,  as  to 
certain  causes  whidi  have  cheapened  Indian  com- 
modities, such  as  transport  and  railways,  freights,  &c.  ? 
— Well,  I  have  looked  into  these  papers,  but  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  express  myself  positively  at  all 
as  to  the  influence  on  the  final  price  of  wheat ;  all 
that  I  was  doing  was  to  take  the  effect  of  one  par- 
ticular cause,  and  to  say  that,  so  &r  as  that  was  con- 
cerned, it  ought  to  operate  in  that  way ;  it  may  be 
neutralized  by  other  causes. 

5712.  You  have  not  looked  at  the  other  causes 
which  operate,  to  see  whether  those  causes  are  suffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  account  for  the  fall  in  Indian 
wheat  ? — ^I  should  take  it  up  analytically  that  if  you 
have  a  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  that  of  itself  does 
permit  of  the  Indian  wheat  being  sold  at  a  cheaper 
rate. 

5713.  But  you  have  not  looked  into  the  actual 
causes  which  operate  to  see  whether  there  are  not 
other  causes  which  ought  also  to  operate  to  make 
them  fall  ? — I  can  only  refer  to  my  former  answer  to 
question  4147. 

6714.  Now,  let  me  take  a  statement  you  have  written 
with  care,  and  therefore  I  would  rather  take  it  than 
what  you  have  said  to-day.  You  say :  "  Observe  now 
"  the  consequences  which  follow  from  the  failure  of 
"  Indian  prices  to  move  in  correspondence  with  the 
"  fall  in  silver.  Prices  in  India  being  the  same,  or 
"  indeed  a  little  less,  the  producer  of  wheat,  or  uny 
"  other  Indian  staple,  wUl  gain  quite  as  much  as 
"  before,  as  well  as  have  the  same  real  income  in 
"  India,  if  be  obtains  the  same  number  of  ounces  of 
"  rflver  as  he  did.  If,  however,  in  London,  an  ounce 
"  of  silver,  reckoned  in  our  currency,  is  worth  25  per 
"  cent,  less  than  it  wa.s,  the  Indian  can  sell  his  com- 
"  modity  for  a  gold  price,  less  by  that  per-centage, 
"  and  yet  obtain  his  usual  or  profitable  number  of 
"  ounces  of  silver."  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  whether 
that  does  not  assume  that  a  rupee  is  worth  \s.  6s.,  or 
1«.   6d.  worth  of  commodities    in  Loudon,  and  2x. 


worth  of  commodities  in  India,  at  the  same   time? 
— I  adhere  to  the  quotation  you  have  made. 

5715.  Well  now,  does  not  that  assume  that  a 
rupee  is  worth  2«.  worth  of  commodities  in  India 
and  only  \i.  6d.  worth  of  conmiodities  in  London.  I 
want  to  know  whether  it  is  possible  that  a  rupee 
shall  be  worth  1».  6d.  worth  of  tea  or  wheat  in 
London,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  worth  2s.  worth  of 
wheat  in  Calcutta  ? — ^I  am  afraid  I  have  not  followed 
the  point  in  your  question  as  bearing  on  this  asser- 
tion of  mine,  because  what  I  say  is  that  the  effect 
will  be  the  reduction  in  this  gold  price  on  this  side, 
so  that,  so  far  as  the  wheat  is  concerned,  you  would 
get  the  same  price. 

5716.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Would  you  allow  me  to  put 
the  real  meaning  of  it.  It  is  this :  he  selk  for  Is.Qd.in 
gold,  that  is  the  difference.  It  is  Is.  6d.  in  gold,  not 
\s.  6d.  in  silver,  because  1«.  6d.  is  simply  token  coin, 
whereas  the  2s.  in  India  is  a  real  coin ;  that  is  the 
difference  ? — I  agree  with  Mr.  Birch's  statement. 

5717.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  perfectly  understand  that. 
I  am  speaking  of  2s.  and  Is.  Qd.  as  fractions  of  a 
sovereign.  I  want  to  know  whether  I  am  right  in  my 
construction  of  your  paragraph.  Whether  that  con- 
struction is  true,  and  if  not  where  is  the  bounty  ? 
— The  point  that  I  wish  to  bring  out  by  saying  it  is  a 
bounty  is  that  it  leads  to  a  reduction  in  price,  like 
every  other  bounty. 

5718.  You  told  us  that  you  did  not  know  where 
the  extra  sixpence  went  to,  whether  it  was  the  profit 
of  the  Indian  rajah  or  ryot,  or  where  it  went,  but 
there  is,  according  to  your  account,  sixpence  to  play 
with,  and  I  want  to  know  where  that  sixpence  comes 
from.  Is  not  the  real  fact  this :  the  man  in  England 
spends  Is.  Qd.  on  his  rupee,  but  that  Is.  6d.  is  gold, 
and,  gold  having  risen,  it  is  as  much  as  2s.  was 
before  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  monetary  position. 

5719.  Therefore,  the  real  thing  is  that  gold  has 
risen  in  England.  He  buys  his  rupee ;  the  rupee  is 
worth  1«.  6d,,  and  he  buys  with  his  rupee  the  same 
quantity  of  wheat  that  he  could  originally  have 
bought  with  2«.,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  because  that 
wheat  has  fallen  from  other  causes  in  the  same  way 
in  which  the  silver  has  fallen.  You  do  not  think  it 
possible  that  a  rupee  can  be  worth  one  quuitity  of  a 
transportable  commodity  in  London  and  worth  a 
separate  and  a  different  quantity  of  the  same  com- 
modity in  India  ? — ^No,  not  more  than  by  the  cost  of 
carriage  and  other  reasons  of  that  kind. 

5720.  ( 7%e  Chairman.)  I  understood  your  position 
to  be  this ;  that  owing  to  the  change  in  the  value  of 
silver,  as  compared  with  gold,  a  lower  gold  pnce  here 
gave  to  the  producer  the  same  silver  price  there  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  my  position. 

6721.  That  he  was  content  to  get  the  same  silver 
price  because  he  paid  wages  in  silver,  and  the  other 
burdens  that  fell  upon  him  were  payable  in  silver  ? — 
Yes. 

5722.  And  so  his  position  being  to  him,  apparently, 
the  same,  getting  as  much  silver  as  he  did  before,  he 
was  content  to  sell  at  a  lower  gold  price  than  he 
woidd  have  been  ? — Yes. 

5723.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  That  is  on  the  assumption 
that  gold  is  appreciated? — I  think  we  can  separate 
the  direct  effect  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  from  that 
of  the  appreciation  of  gold. 

5724.  In  that  case  the  producer  in  Enghind  will 
also  have  had  bis  expenses  reduced ;  gold  will  have 
appreciated  against  all  things  in  England  as  well  as 
in  India  ? — But  I  do  not  see  that  we  bring  in  the 
question  of  the  appreciation  of  gold  at  all.  This  is  an 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  direct  operation  of  the 
depreciation  of  silver. 

5725.  {The  Chairman.)  Supposing  that  he  gets  a 
lower  gold  price  here  (which  is  the  hypothesis),  which 
brings  him  the  same  number  of  rupees  that  he  got  before, 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  can  see  how  that  stimulates 
production  there.  If  he,  owing  to  the  change,  got 
the  same  gold  price,  and  therefore,  more  silver  rupees, 
and  therefore  made  the  transaction  more  profitable, 
I  can  understand  that  stimulating  production  ;   but  if 
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the  net  result  is  to  bring -the  gold  price  down,  by 
reason  of  his  being  content  with  the  same  number  of 
rupees  as  before,  I  do  not  see  what  there  is  to  stimu- 
late production  ? — When  it  arrives  at  that  limit,  there 
would  not  be  any  stimulus  of  that  kind ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  operate  just  as  bounties  on  production  or  on 
exportation  from  foreign  countries.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  producer,  or  on 
the  part  of  the  importer,  or  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  to  handle  the  com,  to  keep  the  bounty  to  them- 
selves ;  but  then  this  constant  attempt  to  keep  that 
bounty  to  themselves  is  finally  defeated  by  competition. 

5726.  But  then,  when  it  has  arrived  at  that  point, 
there  ceases  to  be  a  bounty  ? — When  it  has  arrived  at 
that  point  there  ceases  to  be  a  bounty ;  but  any  further 
fall  would  act  again  as  a  bounty. 

5727.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Then  what  you  mean  is, 
what  we  have  heard  before,  and  what  other  witnesses, 
when  pressed,  have  come  to,  that  the  bounty  really 
consists  in  this,  that  pending  the  adjustment  of  prices, 
the  producer  in  England  has  to  pay  the  same  nominal 
wages  and  expenses  as  before,  but  which,  owing  to 
appreciation,  are  really  larger  than  before,  while  the 
producer  in  India  had  to  pay  no  more  than  he  had 
before? — That  is  the  real  adjustment. 

5728.  But  when  the  adjustment  is  effected,  theu 
that  bounty  ceases  ? — Supposing  all  the  elements  in 
cost  of  production  are  adjusted,  then  it  would  cease. 

5729.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  with  regard 
to  the  figures  which  Mr.  Barbour  put  to  you.  He 
pat  these  figures,  I  think,  that  from  1493  to  1850 
there  had  been  650,000,000/.  of  gold  produced  on  the 
whole,  out  of  which,  of  course,  a  very  large  amount 
must  have  been  wasted  or  consumed  before  1850 ;  that 
from  1850  to  1885,  890,000,000/.  had  been  produced, 
of  which  also  a  certain  quantity  must  have  been 
consumed.  Well  now,  supposing  your  remedy  is 
adopted,  and  you  bring  in  silver  to  the  assistance  of 
gold,  remonetize  it,  the  amount  of  silver,  I  think, 
produced  from  1850  to  1885,  was  480,000,000/.  ?— 
Yes. 

5730.  Now,  if  I  understand  the  effect  of  bimetallism, 
it  would  not  be  to  raise  the  value  of  silver  as  money 
by  more  than  one-fourth,  or  more  than  it  has  fallen, 
would  it  ? — No. 

5731.  Therefore,  what  you  would  bring  in  to  the 
assistance  of  gold  would  be  certainly  not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  480,000,000/.  as  compared  with  the 
890,000,000/.  ?— Yes. 

5732.  Well  now,  if  the  demands  upon  gold  have 
been  so  great  during  the  hist  15  years  that  we  want 
a  very  much  larger  quantity  of  money  for  our  standard, 
how  long  and  to  what  extent  will  this  addition  of 
silver  to  the  gold  have  any  such  effect  as  you  desire  ? 
— All  that  I  said  was  that  it  would  operate  to  a  certain 
extent  in  assisting  gold  and  in  preventing  this  appre- 
ciation, but  I  tried  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  effect 
would  not  be  very  great.  We  should  still  get  the 
appreciation  going  on  even  if  we  had  the  two  metals. 

6733.  So  that  it  would  be  only  a  very  small  de- 
preciation, would  it,  of  the  present  value  of  gold.  If, 
during  these  last  15  years,  we  have  so  largely  con- 
sumed gold  as  to  make  the  890,000,000/.  produced  since 
1850  insufficient  for  our  wants,  then  the  present 
addition  of  about  100,000,000/.,  which  would  be  the 
additional  value  given  to  silver,  would  make  uncom- 
monly little  difference,  would  it  not  ? — Then  there  is 
the  other  fact  to  consider,  of  making  the  two  standards. 

5734.  But  that  is  quite  a  different  point.  My 
present  question  is  only  with  regard  to  the  scarcity  of 
gold  ? — ^Yes,  the  position  that  I  have  always  taken  up 
is,  that  even  with  the  two  metals  t<^ether,  we  shall 
still  have  appreciation  going  on. 

5735.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  distinguish 
between  what  you  can  look  on  as  being  hoarded  and 
used  for  ornament,  and  what  you  have  available  for 
currency  purposes ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  ? — In  the  operarion  upon  prices. 

5736.  You  cannot  tell  when  the  French  peasant 
may  be  tempted  to  bring  his  gold  out  of  his  stocking 
or  the  Indian  peasant  take  off  his  wife's  bangles  to  be 


coined  ? — We  cannot  tell  that,  but  till  they  do  so      Mr.  J.  S. 
they  cannot  operate  upon  prices.  NicMttm. 

5737.  {Mr.   Barbour.)  I  think  you  said  that  the  

general  level  of  prices  depended  upon  the  amount  of    **•  ***y  ^'*''* 

gold  left  over  as  currency,  after  all  other  demands  had 

been  satisfied  ? — Yes. 

5738.  And  probably  the  amount  left  over  as  cur- 
rency may  be  very  much  less  than  the  total  pro- 
ducion  of  gold,  since  1850  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

5739.  Then  if  the  amount  left  for  currency  happens 
to  be  very  much  less  than  the  production,  an  addition 
of  not  very  many  millions  to  it  might  make  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  prices  in  the  future  ? — ^Yes,  it 
might  do  so,  certainly. 

5740.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Have  you  thought  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  adopting  bimetallism  with  a 
ratio  of  \b\  to  one  in  India,  first  of  all,  on  the  sup- 
position that  India  were  included  in  the  bimetallic 
League,  and  secondly,  on  the  hypothesis  that  India 
were  excluded.  Let  me  ask  you  first,  would  you 
include  India  in  the  Bimetallic  League? — Well,  I 
have  never  thought  out  very  carefully  the  different 
points  in  that  question ;  naturally  I  should  be  inclined 
to  include  India. 

5741.  Suppose  India  were  included,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  adopting  the  ratio  of  15^  to  one  upon 
India  and  upon  the  currency  in  India  ? — I  should  not 
think  there  would  be  any  difference  on  the  currency 
of  India.  I  should  think  it  would  still  mainly  consist 
of  silver. 

5742.  You  do  not  think  gold  would  go  there  any 
more  than  it  does  at  present  ? — I  cannot  see  any  reason 
why  India  should  change  its  actual  currency  from 
silver  to  gold. 

5743.  I  was  not  asking  so  much  with  reference  to 
that  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  value  of 
the  Indian  currency.  Would  it  raise  it  by  20  or  25 
per  cent.  ? — Would  the  total  mass  of  Indian  currency  \ 
rise  in  value,  supposing  India  had  so  many  millions 
of  silver  ? 

5744.  Y^es  ? — It  would  compared  with  the  present 
prices  on  this  side ;  it  would  raise  it,  but  not  in  India. 

5745.  You  think  it  would  make  no  difference  there  ? 
— No,  no  difference. 

5746.  But  it  would  make  a  difference  in  its  value 
for  the  purposes  of  export  ? — For  purposes  of  export. 

5747.  And  that  would  raise  the  value  altogether, 
I  suppose,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  the  adop- 
tion of  bimetallism  would  make  any  difference  on  the 
general  level  of  prices  in  India,  because  India  would 
still  use  silver,  and  have  the  same  amount  of  it. 

5748.  But  you  think  it  would  make  a  difference  on 
the  level  of  prices  here? — General  prices  on  this 
side  would  rise  to  some  extent. 

5749.  Why  on  this  side  and  not  on  the  oflter? — 
Because  IncUa  already  has  silver,  and  it  would  not 
affect  the  currency  of  silver. 

5750.  But  if  it  made  the  silver  much  more  valuable 
for  export  in  India,  would  it  not  cause  an  export  from 
India  or  prevent  an  import  of  silver  into  India  ? — But 
I  do  not  think  the  condition  of  trade  would  ever  be 
such  OS  to  lead  to  the  expoirt  of  silver  from  India. 

5751.  But  how  could  it  have  an  effect  ou  one  side 
and  not  upon  the  other  ? — I  am  afraid  perhaps  I  h&ve 
not  understood  the  question  you  put  as  to  the  value 
of  the  currency. 

5752.  Let  me  put  it  again  more  clearly.  If  I 
understand  you,  the  adoption  of  the  bimetallic  system 
would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  purchasing  power 
of  silver  in  this  country,  at  any  rate  ? — Yes,  silver 
would  at  any  rate  obtain  more  gold,  and  unless  com* 
modities  rose  in  equal  proportion,  more  of  them  too. 

5753.  .And  would  it  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
purchasing  power  of  sUver  in  India? — I  think  the 
general  level  of  prices  in  India,  being  silver  prices, 
woidd  remain  the  same,  and  silver  would  fet<m  the 
same  as  before. 

5754.  {The  Chairman.)  You  say  that  the  change 
from  15i  to  1,  to  20  to  1  in  the  relative  value  of  silver 
and  gold,  has  not  affected  silver  prices  in  India,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  ? — Apparently  not,  as  I  understand  it. 
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Mr.  J.  S.  5W5.  (JUr.  Birch.)  But  would  it  not  affect  them, 

Niehobon.  supposing;  prices  remained  here  the  same  ?  Prices 
would  have  to  fall  in  India  to  meet  a  rise  in  the 
exchange? — ^I  do  not  follow  that.  I  do  not  think 
prices  on  this  side  wonld  remain  the  same. 

6756.  The  so-called  bounty  would  disappear  ? — Tn 
mj  view  the  so-called  bounty  has  caused  a  fall  of  prices 
on  this  side,  not  a  rise  in  India. 

5757.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  am  taking  England  as  a 
gold-using  country,  and  India  us  a  silver-using  country, 
as  a  case  on  which  to  try  the  bimetallic  system,  and 
I  want  to  understand  what  would  be  the  effect ;  do 
you  think  that  the  adoption  of  this  bimetallic  system 
would  be  slightly  to  raise  the  level  of  prices  in  Eng- 
land, or  make  it  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  ? — Yes. 

5758.  "Would  it  have  any,  and  if  any,  what  efiect 
on  the  silver  prices  in  India  ? — Unless  silver  were 
sent  to  the  East,  general  prices  in  India  could  not  rise. 
Of  course,  articles  of  trade  between  the  two  countries 
wonld  be  the  same,  allowing  for  transport. 

6759.  It  would  make  silver  slightly  more  valuable 
here,  and  therefore  it  would  make  it  a  less  desirable 
article  of  export? — So  far. 

5760.  That  would  diminish  the  supply  of  silver 
for  India  ? — It  might  not  be  sent  to  India  in  such 
quantities,  so  far. 

5761.  And  in  that  way  it  ought,  theoretically,  to 
cause  a  &11  in  prices  in  India,  ought  it  not  ? — So  far. 

5762.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
silver  sent  to  India  at  present,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

5763.  And  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 
large  proportion  of  that  silver  is  hoarded? — ^Yes,  I 
have  seen  that  stated.  Of  course  I  have  no  informa- 
tion. 

5764.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  that  silver 
would  have  no  effect  upon  Indian  prices  ? — No. 

5765.  But  if  that  silver  instead  of  being  sent  to 
the  East  had  been  coined  in  France,  it  would  pro- 
bably not  have  been  hoarded  to  the  same  extent,  and 
would  have  had  an  effect  on  prices  in  the  West. 
.  5766.  (Mr.  Fremantle.)  I  understood  you  to  infer, 
in  answering  Mr.  Chaplin,  that  the  failure  of  the 
Paris  monetary  conferences  was  due  to  the  action  of 
England  ? — That  was  my  impression,  that  England 
refused  altogether  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any 
intematioufd  convention. 

576V.  And  are  you  aware  that  the  resolutions 
which  were  passed  at  the  Conference  of  1878,  and 
which  did  not  recommend  the  adoption  of  bimetallism, 
were  proposed  by  M.  L4on  Say,  the  President  of  the 
Conference  ? — ^Well,-  I  have  not  read  the  report 
recently. 

5768.  The  third  resolution  ran  as  follows :  "  That 
'*  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  speared, 
**  and  the  fact  that  even  the  States  in  which  the 
"  double  standard  exists,  find  it  impossible  to  enter 
"  into  any  engagement  with  regard  to  the  unlimited 
"  coinage  of  silver,  precluded  the  discussion  of  the 
"  question  of  establishing  an  international  relation  of 
"  ^ne  between  the  two  metals  "  ? — I  cannot  recall 
the  resolutions  which  were  come  to,  but  my  general 
impression  from  reading  the  evidence  was  that  it  was 
the  refusal  on  the  part  of  England  to  entertain  the 
pr(^>oBal  at  all  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
proposal  to  be  adopted. 

5769.  Well  then,  at  the  Conference  of  1881,  no 
resolution  whatever  was  proposed  ? — ^It  was  well 
nnderstood,  at  least  I  gathered  so  from  the  report, 
that  the  English  commissioners  were  instructed  to 
entertain  no  proposal 

5770.  Aput  from  that,  there  has  not  been  any 
thing  like  a  consensus  of  (pinion  on  the  part  of  foreign 
nations  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  bimetallism,  as 
shown  at  the  conferences? — I  am  not  able  to  say 
that  there  has  been ;  but  still  I  should  have  been  in- 
clined to  think  that  at  the  present  time  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Germany,  if  England  agreed,  would 

The  witness 


also  be  willing  to  agree,  but  I  have  no  special  infor- 
mation. 

5771.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  rather  for  foreign 
countries,  some  of  which  have  had  experience  of  bi- 
metallism already,  to  raise  this  question,  than  for 
England  to  come  forward  with  offers  of  new 
arrangements  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  for 
Englimd  to  take  the  lead  in  such  a  measure.  I  am 
not  able  to  give  an  opinion  merely  on  a  question  of 
policy.  It  would  be  quite  enough,  I  should  think,  if 
England  were  to  express  no  unwillingness  to  entertain 
the  proposal. 

5772.  (The  Chairman.)  You  exclude  from  the 
volume  of  currency  which  would  affect  prices  idl 
gold,  supposing  that  to  be  the  standard,  which  b  nsed 
for  ornament  or  hoarding  ? — Yes. 

5773.  You  include  all  the  rest  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

5774.  Well,  the  gold  that  is  not  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ornament  or  for  hoarding  would  be  gold,  either 

turned  into  coin,  or  held  as  reserves  by   banks ' 

Yes. 

5775.  Now,  when  this  special  demand  for  gold 
arose  in  Germany,  can  you  tell  us  whether  that 
diminished  the  coinage  in  gold-using  countries  or 
diminished  the  reserves  ? — I  have  no  information  as 
to  the  exact  sources  from  which  the  supply  of  gold 
came  for  Germany. 

5776.  Supposing  that  gold  went  from  France  to 
Germany,  and  the  gold  that  went  from  France  to 
Germany  were  replaced  in  France,  if  not  by  coined 
silver  by  sUver  reserves,  that  would  have  no  effect 

rn  the  volume  of  the  currency,  would  it,  at  all  ? 
,  so  far  I  should  think  there  world  be  no  effect  on 
general  prices.  So  far  as  that  was  concerned,  it  would 
be  merely  the  substitution  of  one  metal  for  the  other 
between  two  countries. 

5777.  When  the  transaction  was  completed,  Grer- 
many  had  so  much  less  silver,  so  much  more  gold  ; 
is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that,  taking  all  the 
countries  t<^ether,  the  volume  of  the  currency  in  the 
sense  in  which  you  have  explained  it,  that  is,  coinage 
and  what  was  held  in  reserve,  was  less  than  it  was 
before  ? — ^That  the  volume  of  the  currency  was  less  ? 

5778.  Yes? — 1  am  not  able  to  give  any  statistics; 
that  was  my  impression. 

5779.  It  would  not  necessarily  be  less,  would  it  ? 
— Not  if  the  gold  were  drawn  from  silver-using 
countries.  If  the  gold  were  drawn  from  bimetallic 
countries,  which  would  take  silver  instead,  then  it 
would  not  necessarily  be  less. 

5780.  But  it  must  have  come  in  some  such  way, 
must  it  not,  unless  you  have  had  an  actual  diminution 
of  the  coins  in  use  by  some  country,  or  an  actual  dimi- 
nution of  the  reserve  ? — Well,  1  thought  it  might  come, 
to  a  large  extent  indirectly  from  undeveloped  countries, 
because  those  countries  were  indebted  to  countries  on 
this  side.  That  was  my  impression,  but  then  I  am 
not  able  to  quote  definite  evidence  in  support  of  that 
view ;  but  that  is  one  way  in  which  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  diminished  gold  might  act  upon  prices. 

5781.  Or  do  you  think  it  possible  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  was  got  by  diminished  supply  at  the  time, 
for  the  purposes  of  ornament? — 1  do  not  think  it 
could  be  obtained  in  that  way. 

5782.  Or  hoarding  ? — There  again  it  possibly  might 
come  from  hoards.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  French 
peasants  hoard  gold  as  well  as  silver. 

5783.  So  far  as  it  came  from  hoards  it  wonld  not 
affect  the  volume  of  the  currency,  in  fact,  so  far  as  it 
came  from  hoards,  it  would  be  so  much  brought  into 
currency,  which  did  not  form  part  of  the  currency  be- 
fore ? — Yes ;  but  then  it  would  displace  silver,  which 
would  become  a  commodity. 

5784.  But  that  would  leave  things  as  they  were  ? — 
It  would  so  ftur  leave  things  as  they  were.  I  am  only 
able  to  give  a  theoretical  opinion  on  the  possible 
sources  of  the  supply.  I  cannot  say  as  to  the  facts 
where  the  supply  reiuly  came  from. 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Monday. 
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Mr.  Henbt  Hdcks  Gibbs  i-ecalled  and  examined. 


5785.  {Mr.  Birch.)  I  believe  that  to  carry  out 
your  bimetallic  scheme  you  consider  it  imperative 
that  there  should  be  an  accord  of  nations,  and  have 
stated  in  some  of  your  writings  on  the  subject  that 
such  a  thing  is  clearly  possible,  and  that  all  doubts 
raised  by  people  of  the  contrary  opinion  have  no 
foundation  ? — I  never  like  to  say  that  other  people's 
opinions  have  no  foundation  whatever,  but  I  think 
that  whatever  the  foundation,  the  superstructure  they 
build  is  incorrect,  for  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
such  an  arrangement  could  be  made. 

5786.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  read  an  article  on 

"Coin    and    Coinage,"    by    Eice    Vaughan,     1675, 

published  in    "  Select  Tracts  on   Money."      I    was 

struck  by  a  paragraph  which  bears  on  this  subject, 

and  I  wish  to  ask  what  you  have  to  say  with  regard 

to  it.    He  says:    "Amongst  all  the  remedies  pro- 

"  pounded  against  the  alterations  of  moneys  there  is 

'<  none  more  specious  than  this,  nor  more  frequent  in 

"  mention,  both  in  provisional  edicts,  which  are  made 

"  for  the  reformation  of  moneys,  and  in  considerations 

"  held  for  the  purpose,  for  it  is  said  to  advance  it. 

"  That  if  we  contract  with  other  nations  for  a  certain 

"  and  stable  standard  of  moneys  which  may  be  equal, 

*'  then  we  shall  avoid  all  the  inconveniences  that  do 

"  grow  by  the  raising  of  moneys,  because  we  shall 

♦'  never  raise  them ;  and  we  shall  avoid  all  the  incon- 

"  veniences  that  do  giow  by  the  not  raising  of  moneys, 

"  because  other  nations  shall  not  raise  theirs.   Besides 

"  for   this  remedy  there  is  alleged   the  example  of 

"  former  ages,  wherein  it  appears    that    in    many 

"  treaties  with  foreign  nations  our  kings  did  contract 

"  for  the  mutual  standard  of  their  moneys.     But 

"  however  the  propositions  he,  specious  and  frequent, 

"  yet,  of  aH  other  remedies,   U    it  be    thoroughly 

"  examined,  it  will  appear  the  most  difficult,  or  rather 

"  impossible  to  be  effected."     He  then  gives  certain 

reasons,  and  goes  on  :  "  But  suppose  it  was  possible 

"  to  draw  all  those  countries  to  a  certain  contract, 

"  what  would  be  the  use  of  it  ?     I  did,  in  a  former 

"  chapter,  observe  that  most  countries,  and  particularly 

"  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  do  seldom  or  never 

"  raise  their  moneys;  but  when  people  by  custom 

"  and  general  use  have  raised  the  money  beforehand 

"  beyond  the  publick  declaration,  and  the  State   is 

"  forced  to  follow  the  people,  whom,  in  this  case  they 

"  do  not  master,  to  what  end  is  it  then  to  contract 

«  with  those  nations  for  that  which  is  not  in  their 

«  power  to  observe  ?    And  that  which  is  alledged  for 

"  the  course  of  contracting,  with  forrein  nations,  out 

"  of  the  example  of  former  times,  doth  clearly  con- 

"  vincethe  vanity  of  this  proposition,  for  it  is  manifest, 

"  as  I  have  showed  in  former  chapters,  that  notwith- 

"  standing  these  contracts,  the  money  was  continually 

"  from  time  to  time  raised  "  ? — Rice  Vaughan's  article 

has,  I  think,  merely  a  literaiy  interest.     The  state 

of    things,   politically   and    otherwise,   is  so  wholly 

different  now  from  what  it  was  in  1675,  that  it  is 

impossible  to  cite  then-existing  difficulties  as  appli- 
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cable  to  our  present  question.     He  and  his  contempo- 
raries would  have  thought  the  making  and  mainte-    23  May  1887. 

nance  of  a 'postal  convention,  a  copyright  convention,      

an  extradition  treaty,  a  zoUvereiu,  quite  as  impossible 
or  fruitless  as  a  treaty  against  "  raising  of  moneys ;" 
yet  all  these  things  have  been  done,  and  done  success- 
fully, in  our  own  time.  But  even  the  contract  which 
he  thought  it  so  impossible  to  maintain  would  be 
easier  to  maintain  now,  though  stiU  most  difficult. 
You  have  not,  I  think,  rightly  apprehended  what  that 
contract  was,  and  how  totally  different  it  was  from 
that  which  I  propose.  Your  extract  relates  not  to  the 
question  of  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold  or  silver  at  all, 
but  to  the  fixed  standard  of  the  metals  which  were 
used  as  monies,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  alloy  should 
be  so  much  or  so  much,  and  the  weight  of  the  coins  so 
much  or  so  much,  not  that  this  or  that  metal  should  be 
used.  That  is  the  meaning.  It  was  recognised  at  that 
time,  and  always  understood  when  monies  were  talked 
of,  that  the  two  precious  metals  were  the  monies  that 
they  meant,  not  the  particular  metal  gold,  or  the  par- 
ticnlar  metal  silver,  though  silver  in  one  country,  per- 
haps, and  gold  in  another,  was  the  metal  ordinarily 
used.  Vaughan  is  speaking  of  the  foreign  coins,  which, 
as  you  know,  were  commonly  current  in  England,  and 
it  was  obviously  important  to  Englishmen  that  they 
should  be  of  the  weight  and  fineness  recognised  by 
law  ;  whereas  it  was  notorious  that  both  here  and 
abroad  coins  were  fi'equently  deficient  in  one  or  the 
other  or  both.  "Raising  of  monies"  was  causing 
them  to  pass  for  a  higher  value  than  their  true  con- 
tents indicated.  I  have  known  war  made,  even  in 
modem  states,  for  this  teterrima  causa.  My  remark 
on  it  is  that  one  could  quite  well  understand  that  by 
cupidity  and  bad  faith,  which  were  not  infrequent  in 
Governments  in  those  times,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  in  many  cases  to  over-value  their  coins,  that  is 
to  say,  to  diminish,  in  the  case  of  such  and  such  a 
coin,  its  true  weight  and  fineness  ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  affect  the  proposal  that  I  have  made, 
that  is,  that  there  should  be  a  definite  ratio  agreed 
upon  by  all  of  the  principal  commercial  nations  between 
gold  and  silver.  What  has  troubled  people  in  former 
times  has  been  the  badness  of  coinage  rather  than  the 
difficulty  of  an  agreed  ratio,  the  coins  have  been 
clipped,  good  coins  have  been  issued,  and  the  bad  coins 
have  remained  and  the  good  ones  have  left  the  country; 
but  none  of  those  evils  would  happen  in  the  case  of 
an  agreement  for  a  certain  ratio.  I  see  nothing  there 
that  at  all  militates  against  what  I  have  said  before, 
viz.,  first  that  the  other  nations  would  be  willing  to 
make  such  an  agreement ;  secondly,  that  there  would 
be  no  inducement  to  them  to  break  that  agreement, 
the  only  possible  inducement  being  that  of  self-interest ; 
and  I  have  shown  that  self-interest  would  cause  them 
to  keep  to  it  rather  than  to  break  it ;  whereas  it  is 
obvious  that  self-interest,  or  what  they  deemed  to  be 
self-interest,  induced  kings  in  those  days  to  "  raise  " 
their  coins,  and  thus  put  money  into  their  pockets 
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They  conld  make  their  coins  what  they  would,  but 
thej  cannot  make  gold  other  than  gold,  nor  silver 
other  than  silver. 

5787.  Then  what  have  you  to  say  with  reheard  to 
Professor  Stanley  Jevons,  when  he  makes  the  following 
observations.  He  says:- -"The  perpetual  mainte- 
"  nance  of  this  supposed  convention  is  the  only  safe- 
*'  guard  against  the  most  serious  inconvenience  to 
"  some  of  the  parties  to  it.  The  convention  would 
"  resemble  a  chain,  the  breaking  of  each  link  of 
"  which  wonid  throw  an  increased  stridn  upon  the 
"  other  link.s.  There  exist,  indeed,  a  good  many 
"  international  conventions,  relating  to  postal  inter- 
"  course,  extradition  of  criminals,  copyright,  and  so 
«  forth ;  but  in  none  of  these  cases  would  tlie  break- 
"  ing  or  suspension  of  the  convention  result  in  any 
"  ruinous  consequences.  There  would  be  suspension 
"  of  benefits  rather  than  occasion  of  evil.  But  should 
"  war  break  out  among  some  of  the  countries  involved  - 
"  in  the  monetary  convention,  the  probable  effect* 
"  would  be  to  throw  the  mass  of  silver  coin  upon 
"  neutral  nations.  This  might  be  done  without  any 
"  express  breach  of  the  convention,  simply  by  the 
*<  issue  of  paper  money,  a  measure  which  we  cannot 
"  pretend  to  consider  unlikely,  seeing  that  the  chief 
"  difficulties  of  the  present  monetary  situation  arise  out 
"  of  efforts  for  the  withdrawal  of  recent  paper  money 
"  issues  "  ? — This  last  suggestion  as  to  paper  money 
is  perfectly  true,  and  I  have  met  the  objection  long  ago. 
There  is  no  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  that  anybody 
could  withdraw  from  the  convention ;  in  the  second 
place,  that  a  state  of  war  might  make  it  necessary  for 
one  or  more,  not  to  withdraw  from  the  convention 
(there  would  be  no  longer  for  the  time  any  question  of 
convention  with  such  a  uation  or  nations)  but  to  issue 
paper  money  as  they  have  done  heretofore.  Then  the 
question  is,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  themselves 
and  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  other  nations, 
and  in  what  would  the  case  differ  from  the  present 
state  of  things  that  we  now  have.  The  effect  upon 
themselves  would  be  that  it  would  put  them  for  the 
time,  in  &ct  though  not  in  law,  clean  outside  of  the 
convention,  as  if  it  had  for  them  never  existed.  It 
would  do  no  more  harm  to  themselves  then  than  it 
would  now.  The  effect  upon  other  nations  would  be, 
not  as  Jevons  says,  that  silver  only  would  be  thrown 
upon  other  nations,  but  that  whatever  coin,  gold  or 
suver,  or  silver  and  gold,  they  were  using,  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  other  bimetallic  and  monometallic 
nations.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  such 
s  state  of  things,  and  the  same  course  of  action  in  the 
present  monetarv  status  ?  If  France  and  Grermany 
went  to  war  aud  chose  to  depart  from  their  present 
system,  it  might  be  that  they  would  go  to  an  incon- 
vertible paper  currency.  The  gold  that  is  used  in 
their  money  would  be  thrown  upon  the  gold-using 
nations  ;  if  it  is  a  harm  to  the  gold-using  nations  to 
have  the  gold  thrown  upon  them,  the  result  of  which 
would  be  nothing  but  an  increase  in  price,  that  harm 
would  be  suffered.  The  silver  would  go  to  silver-using 
nations  if  any  existed  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  go  back 
to  Mexico  or  be  thrown  upon  India;  one  does  not 
know  where  it  would  go ;  but  the  gold  would  go  to 
the  gold-using  nations  and  the  silver  would  go  to  the 
silver-using  nations.  I  do  not  see  myself  that  any 
great  harm  would  happen,  but  most  certainly  no 
greater  harm  would  happen  under  a  bimetallic  con- 
vention than  under  a  monometallic  system,  but  rather 
less.  So  much  for  that.  When  Jevons  speaks  of  the 
strain  that  would  be  put  upon  the  others,  no  doubt 
there  would  be  a  strain  if  all  nations  but  one  retired 
from  a  bi-metallic  convention,  one  nation  or  group 
of  nations ;  that  we  know  by  experience  already. 
We  have  seen  that  France  and  the  Latin  Union  were 
left  alone  in  their  bimetallic  condition,  in  the  face  of 
gold  and  silver-using  nations.  As  I  have  said  before, 
when  I  was  examineid  on  this  subject,  I  do  not  think, 
and  very  many  people  in  France  did  not  think,  that 
any  harm  would  have  been  suffered  by  them ;  but,  at 
all  events,  they  were  afraid  of  it  and  they  gave  it 


up.  But  that  is  the  case  of  one  nation  left  alone. 
To  make  Jevons'  fear  at  all  germane  to  the  matter, 
you  must  have  all  nations  withdrawing  but  one: 
because,  if  France  for  70  years,  and  with  a  most 
extraordinary  difference  in  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver,  could  maintain  a  bimetallic  law,  much  moro 
than  could  two  nations,  and  if  two  nations  could  do 
it,  very  much  more  could  three,  and  still  more  could 
four,  in  greater  proportion. 

5788.  I  believe  you  have  something  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  Ketherland^i  to  join  a 
convention? — I  knew  nothing  before  about  the 
Netherlands  ;  I  knew  what  was  the  disposition  of  the 
United  States ;  I  could  form  a  very  good  idea  of 
what  was  the  disposition  of  France,  and  of  the  Latin 
Union,  except  Switzerland  of  whose  present  disposition 
I  know  nothing,  and  of  Germany  too ;  but  I  happened 
to  meet  Mr.  Piersou  the  other  day,  the  Grovemor 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Professor  of 
political  economy  there  (whom  I  have  already  quoted), 
and  he  tells  me  that  the  opinion  is  very  strong  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  very  widely  spread,  in  favour 
of  the  bimetallic  agreement.  I  saw  also,  a  few  days 
ago,  a  charter  which  has  been  granted  to  the  Bank  of 
Amsterdam  by  the  King,  and  there  the  charter  reserves 
to  the  Government  the  power  of  enforcing  upon  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam  the  taking  of  gold  and  sUver  at 
a  mint  price,  if  a  bimetallic  agreement  should  be 
entered  into,  and  if  such  enforcement  should  be  made 
upon  the  chief  banks  of  the  other  nations,  parties  to 
the  agreement;  so  that  it  seems  it  is  not  only 
desired  by  the  people,  but  in  contemplation  by  the 
Government  of  that  country. 

5789.  {The  Chairman.)  You  have  spoken  of  the 
tendency  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  in  relation  to 
gold  to  stimulate  production  in  the  silver-using 
country,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  wheat  from 
India.  Suppose  you  had  a  fixed  relation  between 
silver  and  gold,  that  stimulus  would  still  exist  in  the 
case  of  a  wheat-producing  country,  with  a  depreciated 
currency  ? — With  a  paper  currency  you  would  say. 

6790.  With  a  paper  currency  j  I  was  thinking  of 
Chili  ?  —  Certainly  it  would,  and  since  I  spoke  of 
that,  I  learn  that,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  some 
interests  in  that  country,  the  Government  of  Chili  has 
ftassed  a  law  for  the  gradual  redemption  of  their 
paper  money  and  resumption  of  cash  payments,  calling 
in  and  destroying' ^100,000  a  month  from  the  Ist  of 
flanuary  last,  till  the  issue  be  reduced  to  $18,000,000. 
In  1887-88  ;j(  1,200,000  will  be  spent  in  silver,  and 
$1, £00,000  in  following  years,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
mint  against  legal  tender  notes.  The  Act  was  passed 
March  14,  1887. 

5791.  Yon  said  in  your  evidence,  in  answer  to 
question  3054,  with  reference  to  the  risk  of  fluctuation 
beiuK  guarded  against  by  arrangements  made  by  the 
merchants  with  an  exchange  bank,  that  the  ar- 
rangement made  by  the  merchant  with  the  banker 
only  transfers  the  risk ;  some  one  must  suffer.  Well, 
suppose  that  the  banker  could  arrange  at  the  same 
time,  or  knows  that  he  could  arrange  at  the  same 
time,  a  reverse  transaction;  in  that  case  nobody 
need  suffer  ? — I  must  again  say  that  I  am  talking  of 
what  I  do  not  personally  know.  The  point  arose  out 
of  questions  relating  to  India,  with  which  country  I 
have  little  commerce.  In  the  trade  of  Chili,  which 
has  also  a  depreciated  currency,  and  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  the  same  operations  would  also  be  possible 
if  the  banks  there  were  exchange  banks,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  not,  and  the  merchants  have 
to  bear  each  his  own  risk,  guarding  himself  as  best  he 
can.  In  the  case  supposed  by  you,  if  or  when  it 
occurs,  the  banker  need  not  suffer. 

5792.  Nobody  need  suffer  in  that  case  ? — No ;  that 
does  not  follow,  because  the  risk  must  be  there,  and 
must  be  paid  for,  in  meal  or  in  malt. 

6793.  But  surely,  supposing  that  I  know  that  A 
has  to  pay  1,000/.  in  gold  in  London  on  a  particular 
day,  and  has  to  arrange  for  that,  and  B  has  to  receive 
1,000/.  in  gold  in  London  on  a  particular  day — the 
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same  day — and  has  to  arrange  for  that,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  gold  goes  up  in  relation  to  silver  or 
goes  down  in  relation  to  silver,  the  transaction  will  be 
precisely  the  same.  I  do  not  quite  see  in  that  case 
where  any  risk  exists  ? — The  risk  to  the  merchant 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  perils  of  the  sea,  which 
you  do  not  anniiiilate  by  opening  a  policy  of  insurance. 
The  banker  makes  an  arrangement  with  him  and 
charges  him  so  much  for  it.  At  the  same  time, 
according  to  your  supposition,  the  banker  makes  an 
arrangement  with  another  merchaut,  on  whom  a  like 
risk  presses,  and  frees  him,  as  he  freed  the  other, 
from  the  risk  of  fall  or  rise  in  the  exchange,  taking 
the  tv/o  risks  upon  himself,  and  exacting  a  com- 
pensatory turn  in  the  exchange  from  bAth  ;  and  that 
is  how  the  banker  lives.  But  you  think  that  he  has 
cancelled  the  risks,  and  runs  none  ? 

5794.  The  only  risk  to  the  bank  mi^ht  possibly  be, 
in  that  case,  the  solvency  of  the  person  who  had 
agreed  to  make  the  bank  the  future  payment? — It 
would  be  so  in  that  one  case,  but  the  rate  may  fluctuate 
every  moment. 

5795.  How,  in  that  case,  is  there  any  risk  of 
fluctuation  ?  The  same  sum  has  to  be  received  and 
paid  in  the  same  metal  on  the  same  day  ? — Business 
could  not  really  be  done  in  that  way.  The  bank 
must  be  paid  for  relieving  the  merchants  of  their 
risk. 

5796.  Yes,  but  is  not  the  one  risk  exactly  a  set-oflF 
against  the  other  ?  Are  there  not  two  contrary  risks 
which  exactly  balance  one  another  ? — There  are  in  the 
cafe  you  suppose ;  but  then  as  between  A  and  the 
bank,  and  R  and  the  bank  in  each  case  a  risk  has 
to  be  got  rid  of  and  paid  for ;  they  put  that  risk  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  bank,  and  the  bank  may  be 
willing  to  take  it,  but  if  it  does  it  must  certainly 
be  paid. 

5797.  But  do  they  put  any  risk  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  bank  ? — ^What  is  to  them  a  risk. 

5798.  Do  they  put  any  risk  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  bank  if  the  risks  are  equal  and  opposite  ? — What 
to  them  is  a  risk,  and,  except  in  your  supposed  case,  is 
also  a  risk  to  the  bank. 

.5799.  Yes ;  but  then  you  said  that  some  one  must 
suffer.  I  cannot  quite  see  how  anyone  suffers  there  ? 
— Yes  they  do,  because  they  have  to  pay  a  premium 
to  the  bank  for  taking  upon  itself  what,  by  your 
present  example,  indeed,  is  no  risk  to  the  bank,  but 
which  is  in  any  case  a  risk  to  the  person  paying  the 
bank,  for  which  he  has  compounded. 

5800.  Your  expression  was  « that  is  only  trans- 
ferring the  risk;  someone  must  suffer."  Of  course 
I  understand  your  view,  that  however  small  the  risk, 
or  even  if  the  risk  is  nothing,  the  banker  will  charge 
something  for  being  at  the  trouble  of  the  transaction  ; 
but  I  did  not  quite  see  how  any  risk  was  transferred  if 
the  bank  can  so  arrange  as  that  it  has  two  reverse 
operations  at  the  same  time  ?-~-If  there  were  no  risk 
the  banker  would  charge,  as  yon  now  say,  some 
slight  commission  for  the  trouble  of  the  transaction. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  bank  charges  a  very  considerable 
sum,  because,  to  each  person  who  has  to  come  to  the 
bank  there  is  a  certain  but  an  undefined  risk,  and  the 
bank  either  will  or  will  not  take  that  risk  and  arrange 
it.  But  at  the  moment  of  its  making  the  arrangement 
with  the  first  man  it  has  taken  bis  risk  on  its  shoulders, 
and  if  exchange  goes  against  it,  it  makes  a  real  loss. 
In  the  meanwhile  it  may  possibly  have  made  an 
exactly  opposite  arrangement  with  another  man,  but 
it  may  not.  The  exchange  may  have  altered  in  half 
an  hour,  and  the  transaction  may  leave  a  loss  in  both 
cases.  Sometimes  the  bank  will  not  take  the  risk  at 
all  from  either,  as  I  think  I  mentioned  in  one  of  my 
answers.  When  I  gave  the  answer  first,  I  told  you, 
or  I  told  the  Commission  at  the  time,  what  the  amount 
of  exchange  was  that  the  Indian  bank  charged ;  when 
I  spoke  of  it  again  a  few  days  afterwards  I  had  to  say 
that  at  that  date  the  bank  would  not  take  the  risk  on 
any  account  whatever. 

•5801.  I  was  not  in  the  least  questioning  that  in 
many  cases  there  was  risk,  and  the  bank  would  take 
O    24958. 


that  risk,  and  would  charge  for  it ;  but  what  I  did  not  Mr. 

quite  understand  was  your  view  thiit  in  all  cases,  in     "■  ff-  Gibba. 

the  case  of  every  transaction,  there  must  ho  rbk.    It  

struck  me  that  there  were  some  cases  where  there    ^^  ^^'^  ***^" . 

would  be  no  risk  ? — There  are  some  cases  in  which, 

by  the  good  management  of  the  bank  or  the  fortuitous 

demand  and  supply  on  both  sides,  the  bank  itself  may 

on  balance  have  incurred   no  risk,  but  the  merchants 

A  and  C  have  both  of  them  incurred  n  risk  upon  their 

shoulders  which  they  have  been  able  to  transfer  to  the 

bank.     Those   two  risks,  by  your  hypothesis,  have 

neutralised  one  another  ;  but  that  would  show  no  gain 

to  the  bank  when  it  came  to  make  up  its  acccounts  at 

the  end  of  the  year,  for  whereas  it  had  often  made  a 

loss,  and  whereas  it  had  often  made  a  gain,  that  time 

there  would  indeed  be   no    direct   loss,    but    there 

would  be   no  gain.    Business,  as  I  said,  could  not 

be  carried   on   in  that   way.    An   equal  transaction 

such  as  you  imagine,  though  showing  no  loss  in  itself, 

is  a  dead  loss  to  the  bank.    Take  the  case  supposed 

in  Q.  5793.     The   bank,  it  is  true,  pays  and  receives 

R.  10,000  and  gives  and  takes  a  bill  for  1,000/.     Why 

should  it  do  so  ?     It  is  there  for  the  very  purpose  of 

making  gains  in  such  transactions  and  to  take  contrary 

risks,  balancing  one  another   would   be    to   stultify 

itself  and  starve  its  business.     What  really  happens 

is  that  it  takes  a  risk  from  the  first  merchant,  and 

charges   such  an  exchange  as  it  hopes  will  give  it 

a  good  profit     Its  risk  is  that  the  exchange,  which 

varies   every  hotu:,  may  fall  away  from  it,  and  that 

future  transactions  may  reduce  the  other  to  the  blank 

you  surest,  or  to  a  loss.     You  must  bear  iu  mind 

also  that  as  to  the  merchant's  risks,  he  may  expect  to 

arrange  with  the  bank  but  may  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  exchange  may  vary  while  he  is  thinking  about  it. 

5802.  Yes,  but  if,  as  a  rule,  owing  to  the  course  of 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  the  bank  can  arrange 
counter  transactions,  so  that  there  is  only  a  compara- 
tively small  balance  left  over  in  relation  to  the  total 
of  transactions,  the  risk  undertaken  by  the  bank  would 
be  on  the  whole  small  ? — But  the  profit  gained  by  the 
bank  is,  on  the  whole,  considerable  enough  for  the 
bank  to  live  by  it,  and  it  must,  as  you  say,  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  risk. 

5803.  That  would  depend  on  the  charge  they  make, 
and  I  do  not  quite  see  if  the  risk  is  small  why  compe- 
tition in  that  as  in  other  things  should  not  make  the 
charge  small  also  ? — You  see  small  is  a  relative  term. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  is  that  which  measures  the  risk, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  the  banks  live  by  it.  If  the 
risk  were  small,  competition  would  regulate  their 
compensation  for  it,  as  it  does  now.  But  their  com- 
pensation is  sometimes  very  large,  therefore  so  must 
the  risk  be.  I  am  speaking  now  of  what  I  do  not 
practically  know,  because  I  am  not  an  Indian  mer- 
chant, nor  am  I  in  the  sense  of  residing  in  South 
America  and  doing  the  business  myself  as  a  South 
American  merchant ;  but  from  what  I  hear  from  my 
partners  it  is  a  really  definite  and  certain  risk  (^though 
its  amount  is  indefinite  and  uncertain)  which  is 
incurred  by  the  merchant  and  borne  by  him.  In  the 
case  of  India  there  is  the  same  risk  which  is  or  may 
be  taken  over  by  the  banker,  and  the  profit  of  the 
banker  exists  in  the  clever  management  of  that  branch 
of  his  business.  The  bank  receives  a  rate  of  exchange 
from  this  man  and  a  rate  of  exchange  from  that  man, 
on  both  of  which  he  hopes  to  make  a  profit,  and  by 
the  manipulation  of  those  two  customers,  whether  it 
is  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  it  minimises  its 
own  risk ;  but  risk  there  certainly  is,  for  the  exchange 
is  constantly  varying,  and  those  exact  compensatory 
transactions  which  you  imagine  and  which  would  annul 
both  risk  and  profit  can  seldom  exist,  and  then  only 
by  accident.  My  point  is  that,  if  there  is  a  risk  in 
a  paper-using  country  where  (barring  further  excessive 
issues)  the  exchange  depends  on  the  more  or  less 
demand  for  bills,  much  more  must  there  be  a  risk  in 
a  silver-using  country  where  the  exchange  is  liable  to 
sudden  fluctuations  caused  by  the  fall  or  rise  in  the 
gold  price  of  the  metal. 

5804.  There  is  one  answer  you  gave  that  I  should 
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^'•-  liko  to  ask  you  a  question  upon.    You  were  speaking, 

U.  H.  Gibbs.    jj^  question  3069,  of  the  stimulus  given  to  the  growth 
o,  JTT^ftftT     of  wheat  owing  to  a  decrease  in  the  initial  cost.     You 

23    May    IBB/.  ^^^^     „^^    ^^^^    jj^g    J  J     ^jjjjg    g^^     tjj^t      I      may    gjjfely 

"  say  that  if  the  exchange"  rate  rises  to  36d.  or  40d. 
no  wheat  would  be  grown  for  export.  Now,  I  do 
not  quite  understand  why  you  6x  that  price  ?— I  asked 
mv  partner,  Mr.  Low,  whose  paper  you  have  before  you 
--I  asked  him  what  sort  of  rate  would  make  a  sufBcient 
alteration  to  stop  the  growth  of  wheat  for  export,  and 
he  said,  "I  should  think  36  or  37  would  quite 
"  suffice ;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  another  acre 
"  grown." 

5805.  That  would  depend,  would  it  not,  upon  the 
condition  of  things  in  other  wheat-exporting  countries, 
because  the  theory  is  that  the  fall  in  exchMige 
stimulates  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  at  the  same  time 
produces  a  fall  in  prices  in  the  country  to  which  the 
wheat  is  exported  ?— Yes  ;  but  it  is  not  the  foil  in 
exchange  which  has  any  direct  effect  on  the  prices  on 
this  side.  Prices  are  lowered  both  by  the  temporary 
lessening  of  the  initial  cost  of  production  which 
enables  the  recipient  of  the  wheat  to  sell  cheaper,  and 
by  the  increase  of  production  which  breaks  down  the 
price  by  competition. 

6806.  Well,  would  not  the  contrary  transaction— 
a  rise  in  the  exchange — have  a  contrary  eflTect  and 
produce  a  rise  in  prices,  and  if  there  was  a  rise  in 
prices  would  it  not  become  profitable  to  you  to  export 
wheat  produced  at  a  greater  cost? — If  there  was  a  rise 
in  prices,  the  rise  in  prices  would  take  place  because 
of  the  non-competition.  If  India  and  Chili  ceased  to 
send  wheat  to  this  country,  of  course  the  natural  con- 
sequence would  be  that  there  would  be  a  rise  in  prices 
in  this  country,  and  a  point  might  be  reached  when 
again,  notwithstanding  the  rise  in  sterling  value  of 
the  cost  of  production,  it  might  be  profitable  to  grow 
wheat  there ;  if,  for  example,  it  got  up  to  60«.  again. 

5807.  If  the  proportion  of  wheat  exported  from 
Chili  as  compared  with  the  wheat  exported  from  India 
and  elsewhere  was  large,  that  would  have  a  tendency, 
would  it  not,  to  bring  prices  up,  and  therefore,  to 
make  production  in  Chili  profitable,  at  a  cost  of  pro- 
duction which  would  not  make  it  profitable  before  ? — 
You  mean,  I  think,  if  I  understand  you,  this :  if  the 
production  of  Chili  were  sufficient  to  make  an  im- 
portant difference  to  the  grower  of  wheat  in  England, 
or  to  the  grower  of  wheat  in  other  countries,  then  the 
price  here  would  so  rise  that  the  Chilian  would  be 
again  able  to  resume  the  growth  of  wheat.  Yes,  I 
suppose  it  would  be  so.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
difficult  to  fix  a  particular  exchange  that  would  make 
a  difference. 

5808.  There  is  a  question  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
upon  your  anrwer  to  question  3080.  The  question  ia 
this:  "Let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  silver-using 
"  country  which  is  isolated,  and  not  trading  with  a 
«*  gold -using  country  at  all.  There,  if  the  currency 
"  depreciates,  the  manufacturers  are  stimulated  "  ? — 
"  Yes."  Why  is  that  the  case  if  it  is  not  trading  with  a 
gold-using  country  ?— There  I  am  talking  the  language 
of  other  people  rather  than  my  own,  but  I  imagine  it  to 
be  this,  that  the  Indian  sending  goods  to  China  knows 
exactly  that  the  value  of  the  silver  in  China  will  be  to 
him  the  same  as  the  value  of  the  silver  that  he  has 
got  in  India,  it  will  differ  only  by  the  fluctuations  of 
exchange  consequent  on  supply  and  demand.  If  he 
sells  for  a  certain  number  of  grains  of  silver  he  will 
get  that  silver  in  his  own  country,  which  will  buy 
him  the  commodities  that  he  desires.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  to  deal  with  a  gold-using  country,  there 
is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  two  metals. 

5809.  Has  that  answer  relation  to  a  silver-using 
country  trading  with  a  silver-using  country  ?— Yes,  I 
mean  that 

5810.  It  speaks  of  its  being  isolated  ;  I  suppose  it 
meant  to  refer  to  its  internal  trade  ? — I  do  not  know 
why  the  Chairman  used  the  word  "  isolated  "  ;,  if  he 
meant  to  refer  to  the  internal  trade  of  the  country,  I 
misunderstood  his  question.    If  it  had  no  trade  with 


gold-using   countries   there  would    be    no    stimulas 
caused  by  the  fall  of  silver  in  terms  of  gold. 

58H.  Supposing  it  is  a  silver-using  country  trading 
with  a  silver-using  country,  the  stimulus  given  arises 
from  a  totally  different  cause  and  is  of  a  totally  different 
character  from  the  stimulus  you  have  spoken  of  to  a 
silver-using  country  trading  with  a  gold-using  country  ? 
— Certainly.  I  should  say  it  is  not  a  stimulus  at  aU ; 
It  is  a  different  thing  altogether  irom  that  that  -we 
spoke  of  just  now. 

5812.  I  do  not  see  quite  why  it  is  a  stimulus  at  all 
if  it  is  a  silver-using  country  trading  with  a  silver- 
Qsing  country.  Whatever  depreciation  there  is,  is  a 
depreciation  in  both  alike  ? — Yes,  it  is  exactly  the 
same,  in  both. 

5813.  Why  is  there  more  stimulus  than  if  both  of 
them  stood  still  ? — It  is  exactly  the  same  as  England 
dealing  with  Australia.  You  send  your  goods  there 
and  you  know  you  will  get  so  many  shillings,  that 
is  to  say,  so  many  twentieths  of  a  gold  piece,  and  the 
currency  being  the  same  you  know  what  you  have 
got.  I  have  said  that  I  think  the  word  "stimulated  " 
in  Q.  3080  was  incorrect 

5814.  If  there  is  a  depreciation  it  wUl  be  in 
both  alike  ?  Why  should  that  give  more  stimalns 
than  if  both  had  remained  without  any  stimulus  at  all  ? 
— ^I  do  not  think  it  does ;  except  as  compared  with 
the  dealing  between  countries  that  have  not  identity 
of  money.  I  cannot  see  myself  that  it  is  a  stimulus 
in  any  other  sense  than  that  They  are  able  to  deal 
with  more  ease  of  mind.  Their  trade  is  diverted  to 
the  silver-using  country,  because  they  know  what  they 
can  do  with  it,  whereas  they  are  afraid  of  dealing,  as 
I  think  I  have  before  said,  with  the  country  having  a 
different  money. 

5815.  I  do  not  think  that  is  clearly  brought  out  by 
the  answer.  I  understand  you  to  be  speaking  of  the 
comparison  between  a  silver-using  country  dealing 
with  a  silver-using  country,  and  dealing  with  a  gold- 
using  country  ? — Yes. 

5816.  With  reference  to  that  point,  that  high  prices 
have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  trade,  and  low  prices  to 
depress  it,  is  not  that  likely  to  be  very  temporary.  If 
high  prices  stimulate  trade,  are  not  they  likely  to  lead 
very  rapidly  to  over-production,  which  will  cause  a 
reaction? — Certainly  they  are  likely  to  produce  a 
reaction  if  trade  is  stimulated  to  the  xK>mt  of  rash 
speculation  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  do  not  speak  of 
high  prices  as  being  in  themselves  a  good.  All  that 
I  have  said  really  comes  to  this,  that  a  condition  of 
continual  falling  of  prices  is  depressing  to  the  trader 
and  depressing  to  trade. 

5817.  Of  course  a  large  business  at  small  profits 
might  be  more  profitable  than  a  small  business  at  large 
profits? — Certainly,  small  profits  will  do  just  as  much 
as  large. 

5818.  And  low  prices  may  bring  into  the  market 
so  many  additional  consumers  as  to  make  the  total 
trade  done  larger  in  volume  and  as  profitable  to  those 
engaged  in  the  enterprise  ? — It  miglit ;  but  there  again 
ii  you  mean  altogether  low  prices  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing ;  it  is  the  falling  condition  of  trade  which  is 
huruul.  I  speak  historically  rather  than  theoreti- 
cally there ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  it  has  been 
so,  we  know  that  a  period  of  falling  prices  has  been 
usually  coincident  with  short  supplies  of  the  measure 
of  value,  and  with  depressed  trade. 

5819.  In  questions  3508  and  3509  you  are  asked: 
"  Is  not  the  distinction  really  to  be  found  in  this 
"  that  in  the  case  in  which  there  is  a  forced  cor- 
<<  rency  running  side  by  side  with  gold,  gold  ia 
"  wanted  by  those  who  have  to  make  foreign  pay-- 
"  ments,  whereas  in  a  truly  bimetallic  country  it  is  a 
«  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  inhabitants  of 
"  the  country,  whether  they  take  gold  or  silver  for 
"  their  purpose."  And  your  answer  is  "  Yes." 
Well,  that  would  not  be  so,  would  it,  unless  the 
country  in  which  the  payments  have  to  be  made  is 
bimet^ic  and  at  the  same  ratio  as  the  country  which 
has  to  make  them  ? — Certainly,  but  that  I  hare  fully 
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gone  into  afterwards,  (Q.  4588.)  They  mast  be  of 
the  same  ratio  or  else  it  would  seem  very  greatly  to 
import  to  the  remitter  whether  he  remitted  one  metal 
or  the  other. 

5820.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
about  the  demand  for  gold  arising  from  Germany 
changing  her  monetary  system.  Do  you  take  the 
same  view  as  Mr.  Nicholson  that  the  gold  which  one 
has  to  look  to  in  the  country  that  has  a  gold  standard 
as  increasing  the  volume  of  the  currency  is  only  that 
which  is  coined  or  which  goes  into  bank  reserves, 
and  therefore  is  in  the  same  poiiition  as  gold  actually 
coined,  excluding,  I  mean,  gold  that  is  hoarded  or 
which  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts? — I 
think  I  have  expressed  in  a  former  answer  that  you 
may  consider  all  those  things,  the  hoarding,  the  use  in 
the  arts,  as  in  some  sort  a  relegation  of  the  gold  to  the 
mines,  the  difference  being  that  the  original  mine  is 
difficult  to  be  worked ;  the  mine  of  hoarded  money  is 
easy  to  be  worked,  and  in  proportion  to  the  ease  in 
which  the  gold  or  silver  in  hoards  or  in  the  arts  is 
at^unable,  so  is  that  indirectly  effective  in  the  question 
of  price,  but  that  I  think  which  really  is  the  main 
regulator  of  price  is  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver 
presently  coined  or  coinable. 

5821.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  gold  which  was 
required  by  Gtermany  and  by  Italy  came  out  of 
hoards,  that  would  make  no  difference  with  reference 
to  the  volume  of  the  currency  ? — I  should  think  not. 

5822.  So  far  as  it  was  diverted  from  use  for  the 
purposes  of  the  arts  also,  it  would  make  no  difference  ? 
—In  perhaps  a  differing  d^ree  it  would  be  so.  There 
has  been,  I  think,  as  matter  of  fact,  no  such  diversion  ; 
one  can  see  no  evidence  of  it. 

5833.  Then,  if  after  Germany  had  supplied  itself 
with  gold,  the  total  currency  of  the  world,  whether 
in  gold  or  silver,  was  as  great  as  before,  you  would 
not  expect  that  to  produce  any  effect  upon  prices, 
would  yon  ? — Yes,  I  should,  in  gold-using  countries ; 
because  the  price  is  the  relation  of  the  mass  of  gold 
to  the  mass  of  commodities  measured  by  the  gold. 

5824.  Not  as  to  the  gold,  because  Germany  and 
France  were  still  using  silver  ;  therefore,  I  say  if  the 
total  volume  of  gold,  plus  silver,  that  was  either  in 
the  form  of  coinage  or  in  the  form  of  gold  or  silver 
in  the  bank  reserves,  was  as  great  as  before,  you 
would  not  expect  any  change  in  prices,  although  the 
distribution  of  the  gold  and  silver  amongst  the  civilised 
countries  might  be  different  to  what  it  was  before  ? — 
If  the  6nly  change  that  took  place  was  that  Germany 
and  Italy  used  gold,  whereas  it  had  theretofore  used 
silver,  and  the  gold,  though  taken  away  from  its 
occupation  in  other  countries,  was  replaced  by  silver 
whidi  was  to  do  the  work  which  the  gold  did  there 
before,  there  would  be,  I  suppose,  no  change  in  prices 
on  that  account ;  but  in  point  of  fact  that  was  not  so, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  Italy — that  was  not  a  very 
great  quantity,  but  in  Italy  it  replaced  paper.  It  was 
the  converse  of  that  which  Mr.  Birch  asked  me  about 
just  now,  that  is  to  say,  a  nation  that  should  leave  off 
the  use  of  the  metallic  currency  and  take  to  paper, 
whereas  thin  left  off  the  use  of  paper  or  diminished 
the  use  of  paper  and  took  to  a  gold  currency.  Then 
again,  silver  did  not  take  the  place  in  the  other 
countries  of  that  quantity  of  gold  that  had  been  taken 
away  from  them.  Silver,  to  the  extent  that  I  mentioned 
in  an  answer  to  one  of  Mr.  Birch's  questions  before, 
lies  unused  in  many  parts.  The  mints  of  Germany 
and  France  are  now  closed  to  silver,  which,  if  opened 
again,  would  put  more  into  the  category  of  coin  or 
coinable  metal. 

5825.  But  did  not  a  large  quantity  of  the  gold 
go  from  France  to  Germany,  in  1873,  at  the  time 
of  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany  ? — ^At  the 
time  of  the  demonetization,  yes. 

5826.  And  in  France  was  not  that,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  replaced  by  silver  ?. — I  take  it,  it  must  have 
been  so.  I  have  not  before  me  the  figures  of  the  re- 
placement, but  I  think  it  must  have  been.  As  to  the 
movement  of  the  gold,  in  part  it  was  a  movement 
direct  of  gold,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  was  done  by 


bills,  of  course,  and  by  claims  of  France  upon  other           Mr. 
countries  which  they  had  to  satisfy  to  Germany  by    ^-  ^-  Gibbi. 
delegation  from  France.  ■ 

5827.  Of  course  that  would  make  no  difference  in    **J^^y_^^' 
the  volume  of  the  currency  ? — ^That  would  make  no 
difference  at  all,  but  so  far  as  it  was  the  actual  move- 
ment of  gold,  that  must  have  caused  a  contraction  of 

the  currency  in  France,  and  that  contraction  of  the 
currency  would  doubtless  have  been  filled  up  by  silver 
coming  in,  so  long  as  the  mint  was  open. 

5828.  And  so  far  as  it  was  filled  up  by  silver 
coming  in  it  would  make  no  difference? — Not  at 
that  time.  France  would  feel  the  contraction  of  the 
gold  measure  as  much  as  we  should,  except  so  far 
as  silver  would  supply  its  place.  When  the  mint  was 
closed  to  silver  the  gold  would  alone  bear  whatever 
fluctuation  might  happen.  But  at  first  it  would  make 
no  difference  to  France. 

5829.  Or  to  the  total  currency  of  the  world? — 
Not  so  far  as  silver  was  used.  Silver  was  used  in 
France  instead  of  being  used  in  Germany,  that  was 
all.  So  far  as  it  went,  a  great  deal  was  still  used  in 
Germany,  but  so  far  as  it  was  a  mete  exchange  of  the 
yellow  metal  for  the  white  metal,  of  course  it  made 
no  difference. 

5830.  But  where  did  the  gold  go  from  to  Germany  ? 
— A  great  deal  of  it  was  taken  out  of  our  vaults  here, 
but  that  must  only  have  been  because  England  owed 
it  in  some  way  or  other.  It  caused  a  great  multitude 
of  fluctuations  of  the  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  of  which  I  spoke  last  time. 

5831.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  our 
currency,  including  in  that  the  coinage  and  the 
reserves,  is  less  than  it  was  ? — ^It  is  very  difiScult  to 
answer,  but  it  is  said  that  it  is;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
said  that  there  is  less  gold  in  this  country  than  there 
was ;  as  to  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England,  one 
knows  perfectly  well  how  that  is.  I  think  in  1876 
there  was  30,000,000/.  odd  of  gold ;  now  there  are 
23,000,000/. ;  but  the  slackness  of  trade  has  no  doubt 
diminished  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  metal ; 
that  is,  they  have  reacted  upon  one  another. 

5832.  I  was  rather  looking  upon  the  effect  in  and 
subsequent  to  1873,  to  see  if  one  could  ascertain 
whether  the  total  currency  of  the  world  had  become 
diminished,  or  whether  the  distribution  of  the  different 
precious  metals  had  really  been  altered? — I  think, 
taking  into  account  the  increase  of  population,  and 
the  increase  of  commodities,  which,  after  all,  fills  the 
other  scale,  that  the  active  money  metal  of  the  world 
has  been  diminished.  Silver,  as  I  said  in  former 
answers,  lies  unused,  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
silver  portion  of  the  world's  currency  should  have 
diminished.  I  do  not  see  how  it  touches  the  matter 
before  us  to  ascertain  whether  both  the  measures  of 
value  in  the  world  have  lessened  in  quantity.  My 
contention  is  that  gold  is  lessened  in  quantity  for  the 
work  it  lias  to  do,  and  that,  as  gold  is  alone  our 
money,  that  is  what  touches  us  nearly. 

5833.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  the  quantity  visible  in 
the  reserves  of  the  banks  of  the  world  has,  .on  the 
whole,  largely  increased  ? — No,  I  gave  you  the  figures. 
It  was  30,000,000/L  odd  in  gold,  in  my  time,  when 
I  was  Grovemor  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  it  is  now 
23,000,000/. 

5834.  {Mr.  Birch.)  I  think  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of 
England  has  not  increased  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

5835.  If  you  take  the  Bank  of  France,  the  gold  in 
the  Bank  of  France  in  1873  was  27,000,000/.  ster- 
ling; it  is  now  52,000,000/.  sterling?— Yes,  but  you 
must  remember  that  the  Bank  of  France  was  not 
everything  in  France,  as  much  as  it  now  is.  I  wish  to 
explain  how  that  is,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  am  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  those  matters,  but  I  am  told  that 
the  Bank  of  France  has  very  much  more  in  the  last 
decade  gathered  to  itself  the  gold  of  the  country ;  and 
the  other  banks  in  France,  owing  to  the  use  of  cheques 
and  so  forth,  do  not  keep  the  same  amount  of  gold. 
I  do  not  give  that  at  all  of  my  own  knowledge. 

5836.  in  silver  she  held,  in  1873,  6,000,000/. ;  she 
now  holds  45,000,000/.  ?— Yes, 
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5837.  And  the  whole  of  that  is  issued;  it  is 
represented  by  paper  j  it  circulates  exactly  the  same  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  what  I  argued;  it  is  absolutely  in  use, 
that  is,  and  had  been  in'great  measure  lam  told  with- 
drawn from  the  provinces. 

5838.  But  surely  you  are  aware  that  there  is  any 
amount  of  silver  now  in  France  ? — No  doubt  there 
is,  if  you  say  so,  but  that  is  in  people's  pockets ; 
but  what  I  mean  is  that  in  banks  and  in  the  tills  of 
merchants  and  in  the  tills  of  traders,  I  am  told  that 
there  is  not  nearly  the  same  store  of  gold  and  silver 
as  there  used  to  be. 

5839.  {^Mr.  Barbour.)  Tou  think  the  tendency  of 
the  modern  system  has  been  to  accumulate  money  in 
the  banks;  consequently  you  may  see  more  in  the 
banks,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  more  in  the 
country  ? — In  the  chief  banks  the  tendency,  I  think, 
has  been  tr>  accumulate. 

5840.  And  I  think  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
use  notes  more  largely  ? — Abroad,  certainly. 

5841.  And,  I  suppose,  that  would  be  a  reason 
for  more  gold  appearing  in  the  bunks  ? — ^As  Mr.  Birch 
says,  the  silver  is  represented  by  notes,  which  may  be 
.laid  to  be  actually  the  specie  current  in  the  form  of 
paper. 

5842.  {Mr,  Birch.)  Ton  were  talking  about  notes 
just  now.  Supposing  that  France  and  the  Latin  Union 
came  to  some  arrangement  for  the  issue  of  notes, 
internationally  between  those  countries,  would  you 
advocate  our  entering  into  the  union  ? — Certainly  not, 
unless  based  upon  the  precious  metals ;  and  I  do  not 
see  my  way  to  any  international  arrangement  for  so 
basing  them.  In  any  case  I  am  not  at  all  inclined 
to  enter  into  any  arrangement  for  an  inconvertible 
currency,  such  as  that  indicated. 

5842ffl.  Not  even  if  there  were  a  complete  accord 
of  nations  ? — Inconvertible  currency  would  obviously 
not  be  affected  by  any  possible  accord  of  nations  ;  it 
is  a  wholly  different  matter,  because,  if  you  have  an 
inconvertible  currency,  unless  you  have  an  absolute 
accord  between  all  nations  whatever,  and  with  every- 
body to  whom  you  may  have  to  remit,  you  would  not 
at  all  regulate  the  value  of  the  metal  which  you  would 
have  to  remit  to  such  a  country  as  was  excluded.  It 
would  not  help  you  in  the  matter  of  remitting  to 
China. 

5843.  But  supposing  you  had  accord  as  far  as 
Europe  is  concerned  ;  and,  say,  that  a  note  of  the 
Bank  of  France,  for  instance,  was  equivalent  here  to 
so  many  pounds  sterling,  and  a  note  for  so  many 
pounds  sterling  was  equivalent  to  a  note  for  so  many 
francs  in  Fiance,  they  might  be  interchangeable  on  a 
basis  if  you  secured  the  accord  of  nations  ? — You  mean 
upon  specie,  do  you  not  ? 

5814.  I  mean  a  pound  sterling  in  paper  should  be 
recognised  for  so  many  francs  in  France,  and  a  note  of 
the  Bank  of  France  should  be  worth  so  many  pounds 
in  English  notes  here? — ^But  it  must  be  either  con- 
vertible or  inconvertible. 

5845.  Well,  inconvertible,  or  whatever  you  like  to 
call  it,  a  certain  anttngement  has  been  made  by  each 
country,  and  those  notes  are  circulated  freely  in  each 
country  ? — My  answer  is,  that  if  they  were  to  be 
inconvertible  notes  it  would  be  absolutely  impracti- 
cable, and  bad  policy  if  practicable. 

5846.  Naturally  notes  would  be  a  much  more  con- 
venient mode  of  discharging  international  obligations 
than  specie,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  France,  Ger- 
many, and  other  great  nations  of  Europe  might 
combine  to  say  that  in  each  country  their  notes  should 
be  reciprocally  current  at  such  and  such  a  ratio. 
Would  you  advocate  that  England  should  enter  into 
such  a  combination  for  the  general  benefit  ? — What  I 
desire  is  an  agreement  between  nations  that  the 
metals  which  are  recognised  in  all  the  civilised 
countries  of  the  world  as  money,  should  be  used  as 
mouey  in  those  agreeing  nations.  Tbere  can  be  no 
<|uestion  of  ratio  between  inconvertible  notes  nor 
between  two  promises  to  pay  the  same  thing.  The 
idea  of  ratio  is  lost,  though  it  is  conceivable  that  a 


nominal  par  of  exchange  should  be  established  even 
between  inconvertible  notes  issued  ty  two  countries. 
But  if  behind  your  question  there  is  the  meaning 
which  your  use  of  the  word  ratio  implies,  that  the 
contracting  countries  should  mutually  recognise  the 
two  metals,  at  a  fixed  ratio,  as  the  basis  for  their 
interchangeable  notes,  then  the  plan  would  have  its 
advantages ;  but  the  world  is  not  ripe  for  it,  and,  I 
doubt,  never  will  be.  It  would  be  an  international 
development  of  Bicardo's  plan  of  deposit  of  bullion  on 
which  notes  should  be  issued.  But  international 
confidence  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  allow  of 
notes  issued  on  deposits  in  a  foreign  country  becoming 
legal  tender  in  neighbouring  nations.  Imagine  Gler- 
mau  und  French  notes  legal  tender  in  England,  and  a 
war  breaking  out  between  those  nations.  I  fear  there 
might  be  a  possibility  of  either  nation,  under  stress  of 
wai-,  laying,  at  least  temporarily,  hands  on  the  specie. 

5847.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  think  you  said  in  one  of 
your  former  answers  that  the  present  state  of  things 
makes  it  dangerous  for  gold-using  nations  to  speculate 
in  silver-using  countries.  You  have,  I  think,  some 
particular  instances  that  you  wish  to  mention  t — Yes ; 
I  started  before  that,  as  a  general  rale,  it  was  dangerous 
to  attempt  industrial  enterpri&es  in  silver-using  coun- 
tries (except  on  a  gold  contract),  but  I  had  no  parti- 
cular instance  to  give  you.  Now  I  will  mention  that 
the  Mexican  Railway  report  is  just  published,  and  the 
loss  on  the  difference  between  tlie  price  of  silver  as 
it  was  computed — it  is  only  a  computed  price  like 
that  of  the  2«.  to  the  rupee  ;  it  is  4«.  to  the  dollar — 
the  loss  is  something  between  90,000/.  and  100,000/., 
that  is,  more  than  46,000/.  for  the  last  half-year. 

5848.  The  loss  to  whom  ? — The  loss  to  the  enter- 
prisers ;  to  those  people  who  sent  tlieir  money  there 
to  make  the  railway. 

5849.  The  loss  to  English  shareholders  ? — The  loss 
to  English  shareholders. 

5850.  Who  have  to  be  paid  in  gold? — Of  course 
they  are  paid  in  gold,  when  they  are  paid  anything 
at  all. 

5851.  But  the  earnings  are  in  silver,  and  it  is  the 
turning  of  that  silver  into  gold  that  causes  their  loss  ? 
— The  silver  is  remitted  hither  and  sold,  and  that  is 
the  loss. 

5852.  {The  Chairman.)  If  the  depreciation  of  silver 
has  stimulated  production  there,  may  not  that  more  than 
have  compensated  the  railway  company  for  the  loss 
in  exchange  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  very  far  from  it.  'Jf 
course  it  would  have  some  effect,  and  that  effect  is  now 
beginning  to  be  felt.  The  downward  traffic  of  that 
railway,  that  is  to  say,  the  traffic  in  the  goods  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  is  very  much  larger,  but  not  as 
yet  for  export  in  any  quantity.  Very  little  wheat  has 
been  exported.  Some  sugar  has  been  exported,  and 
some  other  commodities;  but  the  shareholders  have 
had  no  compensation  hitherto ;  the  compensation  may 
be  in  the  happy  future. 

5853.  But  what  I  do  not  quite  understand  is  this ; 
if  production  is  stimulated,  then  more,  probably,  is 
carried  by  the  railway  ? — It  is  so  ;  it  is  banning  in 
this  year. 

5854.  You  mean  that  it  has  not  gone  on  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  neutralise  the  fall  ? — It  has  only  just  begnn 
this  year,  and  there  is  no  hope  whatever  that  the 
stimulus  can  act  so  strongly  and  so  long  as  to  make 
the  freight  on  the  additional  produce,  whatever  it 
may  be  that  is  attributable  to  this  cause,  anything 
more  than  a  crumb  against  the  whole  loaf  lost  in 
exchange.  The  total  increase  in  the  freights  of  local 
produce  carried  by  the  railway  in  the  last  half  year 
has  been  10,900/.  gross,  say  5,000/.  net,  of  which  in- 
crease by  far  the  greater  part  is  due  to  the  now  settled 
condition  of  Mexico.  What  is  that  to  a  net  loss  of 
upwards  of  46,000/.? 

5855.  Have  silver  prices  risen  in  Mexico  ? — Not 
much  ;  much  the  same  as  in  India. 

5856.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  if  gold  is  appreciated 
in  this  country  the  gold  that  is  received  here  by  the 
shareholders  is  worth  more  than  it  was  ? — Yes ;  to 
the  extent  that  the  gold  that  is  received  is  worth 
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more,  it  is  to  the  good  of  the  recipients,  but  it  is  a 
very  trifling  benefit,  and  is  nothing  appreciable  in 
comparison  to  a  loss  of  90,000/.  or  100,000/.  a  year. 
Of  course  it  is  a  very  small  compensation,  a  com- 
pensation that  none  of  them  perceive. 

5857.  Then  you  mean  that  the  gold  prices  of  the 
things  that  they  buy  in  this  country,  compared  with 
what  they  receiv",  have  not  fallen  in  proportion  at 
^I  to  the  fall  o:  the  gold  price  of  silver  ? — Certainly 
not;  they  may  have  fallen,  but  fallen  from  other 
causes,  which  causes  would  hare  benefited  the  share- 
holders all  the  more  if  their  earnings  had  not  been  so 
mulcted  by  the  fall  of  silver.  That  which  would  have 
been  for  their  good,  whether  silver  had  fallen  or  no, 
cannot  be  connted  as  a  compensation  for  the  fall ;  but 
they  have  not  fallen  in  that  degree. 

5858.  That  would  depend  very  much  upon  what 
sort  of  things  these  pai-ticular  people  want  to  buy  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  but  they  are  the  ordinary  things ;  they 
want  to  buy  what  eveiybody  else  does;  they  want 
food,  and  coals,  and  coats,  and  horses,  and  chariots, 
and  other  things.  I  am  sure  your  own  experience 
will  not  tell  you  that  you  buy  all  these  things  retail  at 
very  much  less  than  you  used  to  do. 

5859.  But  the  general  statement  of  those  who 
complain  of  the  appreciation  of  gold  has  been  that 
the  prices  of  goods,  and  the  price  of  silver,  have 
fallen  pretty  well  together? — Wholesale  things? 

5860.  Wholesale  ? — ^Tes,  they  have  fallen  together ; 
it  may  be  because  silver  is  a  commodity  like  others, 
and  silver  has  been  afpected  in  the  way  that  others 
have  been  affected.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  one 
commodity  shall  have  fallen  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  any  other,  because  there  are  many  circumstances 
that  affect  the  several  commodities  in  different  ways. 

5861.  Then,  if  the  people  who  ought  to  have 
received  this  gold  have  not  received  what  in  com- 
modities was  of  as  much  value  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  it  would  have  been  for  one  of  two  reasons, 
either  because  the  particular  things  which  they  wanted 
to  buy  have  not  fallen  as  much  as  silver  has  fallen,  or 
because  the  profit  has  remained  with  the  retailer  by 
the  way? — Some  of  it.  But  there  is  yet  another 
very  important  thing.  Tou  must  consider  that  whereas 
you  speak  of  the  gold  which  these  people  have  received 
as  having  purchased  more  commodities  than  it  did 
before,  the  fact  is  that  some  of  them  got  none 
at  alL  The  ordinary  shareholders  are  all  left  with- 
out anything  at  all;  it  has  gone  to  the  debenture 
holders  and  to  some  of  the  preference.  It  is  very  little 
consolation  to  a  shareholder  who  has  received  not  a 
penny  of  dividends,  to  persuade  himself  that  the 
sovereigns  received  by  his  creditors  have  a  little  more 
purchasing  power  than  they  had.  It  is  a  very  common 
story  now-a-days ;  the  mortgagee  devours  the  rents 
of  the  estate. 

5862.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  general  question. 
You  were  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Depression  of  Trade  ? — Yes. 

5863.  And  that  Commission  cogae  to  the  conclusion 
which  I  think  is  a  conclusion  come  to  by  all  the 
economists  in  all  countries  that  have  written  upon  the 
subject,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  complaints  we  hear 
from  traders  and  manufacturers  arises  from  the  fact 
that  wages  have  taken  a  larger  share  of  the  whole 
production  of  industry  than  they  did  in  former  times  ? 
— Yes,  but  I  should  put  it  in  rather  a  different  way, 
a  way  which  accords  with  all  that  I  have  said  here, 
and  which,  I  think,  we  found  pretty  well  established 
before  the  Commission,  that  the  wages  are  now  taking 
a  greater  per-cent«ge  of  the  profits  than  they  were 
before,  because  the  fall  in  prices  has  not  reached  wages  ; 
has  not  reached  individual  wages. 

5864.  Bat  are  not  the  opinions  of  all  the  greatest 
economists  and,  I  think,  the  evidence  that  was  taken 
before  your  Commission,  to  the  effect  that  long  before 
the  fall  of  prices  began  there  was  a  process  under 
which  the  wage  earner  obtained  a  larger  share  of  the 
whole  produce  of  industry  than  he  did  before  ? — Yes, 
he  did ;  the  pendulum  was  swinging  that  way. 


5865.  And  that  progress  has  been  accelerated  by 
the  fall  in  prices  ? — I  do  not  see  how. 

58()6.  Because  wages  have  not  fallen  as  fast  as 
prices  ? — Yes ;  that  is,  the  increase  of  the  per-centage 
of  their  wages  on  their  employers'  profits  has  been 
increased  by  the  fall  in  prices,  because  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  has  been  touched,  by  the  lessening  of 
the  profits;  but  that  has  neither  accelerated  nor 
positively '  increased  the  rise  of  the  wages  of  the 
people. 

5867.  But,  on  the  whole,  independently  of  the  fall 
of  prices,  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  in  the 
progress  of  industry  during  the  last  50  years  has 
been  that  the  wage  earner  has  obtained  a  larger 
share  of  the  products  of  industry  and  the  capitalist 
less  ? — The  pendulum  has  swung  up  in  this  way,  but 
the  counter  swing  is  now  in  progress. 

5868.  Perhaps ;  but  is  there  not  apparent  a  secular 
progress  independently  of  the  rise  and  fall  in  prices. 
Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  wage  earner  was  constantly 
receiving  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  products  of 
industry  ? — Yes ;  and  this  was  the  cause,  as  I  think  I 
drew  out  from  a  witness  at  the  Trade  Commission.  The 
conscience  of  the  people  was  awakened  in  that  respect ; 
the  wage  earner  was  in  evil  case,  and  it  became  a 
necessity,  not  having  anything  to  do  with  the  fall  or 
rise  of  prices,  but  owing  to  the  greater  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  the  labourer,  produced  by  the  greater 
practical  nearness  of  the  greot  towns  arising  from  the 
existence  of  railroads,  all  men  had  the  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  what  was  happening,  and  it  thus  became 
necessary  to  alter  and  improve  the  condition  of  the 
labourer.  But  this  does  not  date  from  1873,  but  from 
long  before,  as  you  say. 

'5869.  And  that  is  a  secular  change  which  has  been 
taking  place  all  over  the  civilised  world,  has  it  not? 
I  do  not  know  whether  yon  have  consulted  M.  Leroy 
Beaulieu's  and  M.  Chevallier's  works  in  France, 
Mr.  Atkinson's  "  Distribution  of  Products  "  in  Ame- 
rica, and  Mr.  Giffen's  and  Professor  Leone  Levi's 
essays  in  this  country.  They  all  agree  in  this  that 
there  has  been  a  secular  change  going  on  by  reason 
of  which  the  wage  earner  has  been  receiving  a  larger 
and  a  larger  share  of  the  whole  products  of  industry  ? 
—Yes. 

5870.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not 
think  that  some  of  the  complaints  that  we  have  had 
about  depression  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  capitalist 
does  not  receive  under  that  secular  change  as  large 
a  share  of  the  products  as  he  formerly  did? — I  think 
it  is  certainly  the  case  that  the  labourer  received 
higher  wages,  but  as  you  have  justly  said,  that  secular 
change  began  long  ago,  and  cannot  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  complaints  of  the  capitalist,  who  was  him- 
self also  doing  very  well  while  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  was  improving,  but  who  in  the  last  10  or 
12  years  has  found  the  new  causes  of  complaint  on 
which  I  have  been  insisting,  and  the  consequence  of 
this  is  that  there  is  less  disposition  to  put  capital  into 
industrial  undertakings,  and  that  consequently  it  will 
be  so  much  the  worse  for  the  wage  earner. 

5871.  The  change  may  go  too  far  ? — Of  coui-se  it 
will  be  much  the  worse  for  the  wage  earner  when  it 
comes  to  that. 

5872.  {Mr,  Chaplin.)  I  just  want  to  ask  one 
question  about  the  price  of  wheat.  Assuming  the 
Indian  exporter  to  get  21.  a  quarter,  or  something 
like  that  for  his  wheat,  before  the  price  of  silver  had 
fallen,  how  many  rupees  could  he  get  at  that  time  for 
his  21.  ? — He  could  get  some  20  rupees.  I  aui  not 
60  familiar  with  the  exchange  as  to  do  that  sum  imme- 
diately, but  he  would  get  them  at  the  rate  of  1«.  lO^d., 
or  something  more  perhaps. 

5873.  In  round  numbers  nearly  2s.  ? — Yon  may 
call  it  2«.  for  the  purpose  of  calculation. 

5874.  He  would  get  20  rupees  in  round  nnmbers? 
— ^You  may  call  it  so.  It  would  be  really  'Al^,  at 
is.  H){  7. 

5875.  Now  to-day  he  sells  his  quarter  of  wheat 
for  30«. ;  how  many  rupees  will  he  get  for  that  30^. 


Mr. 
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now,  assuming  that  the  rupee  is  now  worth  \s.  A\d.  ? 
— He  gets  about  22  rupees ;  more  accurately,  21  *  81. 

5876.  He  would  get  about  22  rupees  to-day  ? — Tes, 
and  before  the  fall  of  silver  he  got  half  a  rupee  more. 

5877.  So  that  as  matter  of  fact  it  comes  to  this, 
that  while  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  has  fallen 
to  30s.  a  quarter,  and  the  English  producer  has  to 
accept  that  lower  price,  the  Indian  producer  is  actually 
getting,  owing  to  the  rate  of  exchange,  more  for  hu 
wheat  than  he  did  before  ? — ^Yes. 

5878.  The  substance  is  the  same,  that  the  man 
gets  more  ? — ^The  Indian  producer  gets  more,  but  not, 
perhaps,  quite  so  much  moi-e  as  you  put  it  in  your 
calculation. 

5879.  But  assuming  that  the  calculation  had  been 
made  exactly  correct  as  regards  the  figures,  the  fact 
remains  that  although  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen 


very  considerably  since  the  price  of  silver  fell,  the 
Indian  producer  also  gets  more  now  for  his  wheat 
than  he  did  before  ? — Yes ;  and  you  may  add  that  the 
Indian  producer  having  got  more,  he  gets  exactly  the 
same  amount  uf  commodities  for  each  rupee,  so  that 
it  is  an  absolute  profit  to  him. 

5880.  {The  Chairman.)  There  is  only  one  other 
question  I  have  to  put.  You  have  given  us  yonr 
evidence,  being  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England ;  are  the  Commission  to  understand  that  yoa 
represent  in  any  respect  the  views  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  I  mean  in  this  sense  that  you  represent  the 
preponderating  views  amongst  the  directors  ? — ^No, 
certainly  not.  I  think  I  am  in  a  small  minority ;  bat 
it  will  be  no  new  experience  if  the  advocates  of  a 
sound  and  healthy  policy  have  a  long  road  to  travel 
before  they  convert  the  minority  in  which  they  find 
themselves  into  a  majority. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


SmUk,  M.P. 


Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  recalled  and  examined. 


5881.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  have  no  special  evi- 
dence, have  you,  of  the  actual  fact  of  a  general  fall  in 
prices,  except  that  contained  in  The  JEconomist  list 
and  other  similar  lists? — No  evidence.  I  have  a 
general  knowledge  which  all  men  of  business  have  of 
the  very  great  fall  of  the  articles  with  which  they 
are  connected.  I  also  know  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge  of  the  heavy  fall  in  the  prices  of  Und  and 
houses,  ships,  factories,  and  indeed  every  form  of 
property  in  this  country. 

5882.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
things  in  other  gold  using  countries  ? — Not  intimately. 

5883.  In  America,  for  instance.  You  stated  that 
there  had  been  a  great  progress  in  America  which 
there  had  not  been  in  this  country  ? — There  has  been 
a  very  considerable  revival  of  tTade  in  America  in  the 
last  year  or  two. 

5884.  ( The  Chairman.)  As  to  the  fall  iu  the  price 
of  ships,  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  existing  shipping  between  1873  and  1885, 
has  there  not  ? — Yes. 

5885.  Then  with  the  depreciation  do  you  think 
that  the  shipping  now  is  of  greater  or  of  leas  value 
than  the  shipping  in  1873  ? — ^It  would  be  difficult  to 
give  an  exact  answer  to  the  question,  but  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  largely  acquainted  with  shipping,  esti- 
mates the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  shipping  in  this 
country  at  50,000,000/.  sterling. 

5886.  Calculated  on  what  basis  ? — Well,  I  presume 
from  the  the  value  of,  say,  a  few  years  ago.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  give  you  one  or  two  facts  within  my  own 
knowledge.  Take  Liverpool  as  the  chief  centre  of  the 
shipowning  industry  in  England.  The  chief  lines  of 
steamers  in  Liverpool  ply  between  Europe  and  America; 
the  chief  of  these  lines  is  the  Cunard  Company.  The 
Cunard  Company  was  taken  over  a  few  years  ago 
from  a  private  concern,  and  the  shares  were  issued  at 
10/.  The  10/.  paid  up  shares  are  now  selling  at 
3/.  10«.  Take  another  instance.  The  Inman  Com- 
pany was  a  very  prosperous  line  at  one  time ;  it  sunk 
lower  and  lower,  tUl  at  last  it  was  broken  up  as  a 
bankrupt  concern  last  year,  and  the  whole  capital, 
amounting  to  900,000/.,  was  found  to  be  lost,  and  the 
borrowed  money,  mortgages,  Ac.  had  to  be  paid  off  at 
the  rate,  I  think,  of  7s.  Qd.  in  the  1/.  Take  another  line 
of  steamers  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  National 
Line.  The  shares,  within  my  knowledge,  stood,  at 
one  time,  at  15/.,  they  were  10/.  paid  up.  At  the 
present  time,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  they  can  be 
bought  for  21.  each.  That  is  a  sample  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  shipping  property  of  Liverpool. 

5887.  Can  you  tell  me  what  were  the  respective 
numbers  of  vessels  trading  between  this  country  and 
America  in  1873  as  compared  with  1885? — ^No,  I 
could  not,  of  course,  offhand  give  you  those  figures. 
They  can  be  got. 

6888.  But  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  ? — 
A  very  large  increase. 


5889.  And  if  you  have  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
nnmber  of  vessels  seeking  employment  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  amount  of  trade  going, 
necessarily  the  value  of  shipping  must  fall,  must  it 
not  ?  —  Of  course  we  are  quite  familiar  with  that 
fiict,  but  we  had  a  rapid  and  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  ships  owned  in  this  country  irom  1850  up 
to  1873  without  this  corresponding  depreciation. 

5890.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  And  long  after  1873,  was  it 
not;  it  culminated  about  1880  or  1881,  I  think? — 
Yes,  it  culminated  then. 

5891.  And  there  was  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the 
country  in  which  there  had  been  so  great  an  increase 
or  80  great  an  expansion  ? — I  would  partly  agree  with 
that. 

5892.  It  went  on  after  other  indastries  had  began 
to  flag,  did  it  not?— I  will,  undoubtedly,  own  that 
over-building  and  over-stocking  of  the  market  went 
on,  but  that  does  not  adequately  account  for  the 
enormous  and  excessive  depreciation. 

5893.  And  there  is  probably  nn  pn^perty  in  the 
country  which  requires  such  a  constant  addition  aad 
such  a  constant  watching,  and  such  a  constant  ex- 
penditure of  money  upon  it  to  keep  ap  its  value; 
is  not  that  the  case  ? — Quite. 

5894.  And  a  ship  which  is  fii:st-rate  to-day,  may, 
by  reason  of  some  improvement,  fall  into  the  second 
rank  to-morrow,  and  become  of  comparatively  little 
value  ? — Quite. 

5895.  Well,  all  those  circumstances  tend  to  very 
great  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  shipping,  do  they 
not  ? — I  have  been  acquainted  myself  with  five  or  six 
periods  of  depression  in  shipping,  and  I  should  think 
none  of  these  lasted  more  than  two  or  three  years. 
None  of  them  have  been  at  all  equal  to  the  present 
depression  in  virulence  or  the  length  of  time  which 
it  has  lasted;  in  fact,  shipping  has  passed  through 
the  same  process  as  every  other  trade  in  the  king- 
dom. The  recent  depression  in  all  of  the  trades 
has  been  much  more  acute  and  much  more  long 
continued  than  any  other  period  of  depression  that 
I  can  remember. 

5896.  {Mr.  Birch.)  I  want  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion on  th^t  point.  Previous  to  that  period  you 
had  not  the  enormous  competition  that  you  have 
now  from  Germany,  particularly  in  the  trade  to 
New  York.  There  are  now  three  or  four  German 
companies  started  which  are  running  in  competition 
with  ours  at  lower  freights? — Probably  there  is 
more  competition,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
had  less  competition  with  America.  In  my  earlier 
years  there  was  great  competition  with  the  United 
States,  and  a  large  part  of  the  American  trade  was 
done  by  American  vessels  in  competition  with  the 
English. 

5897.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Then  I  will  go  back  to 
what  I  was  asking  you  before.  You  say  that  yon 
know  that  most  kinds  of  property  in  thb  country,  or 
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a  great  nnmuer  of  kinds  of  property  in  this  country, 
have  fallen  in  value,  and  you  say  that  you  do  not 
knoiv  so  intimately  what  is  the  state  of  things  in 
America  ? — ^No. 

5898.  Did  you  say  there  has  heen  a  revival  in 
America;  and  that  there  is  progress  in  America 
•which  there  is  not  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

6899.  Well,  America  is  a  gold-using  country,  is  it 
not?— Except  for  the  4,000,000/.  sterling  of  silver 
which  they  coin  every  year  under  the  Bland  Bill. 

5900.  And  therefore,  if  scarcity  of  gold  or  depres- 
rion  of  gold  prices  were  the  cause  of  the  general 
depression  in  trade,  you  ought,  so  far  as  that  cause  is 
concerned,  to  find  it  in  America  as  well  as  in  this 
country  ? — ^Well,  the  reply  that  I  would  give  to  that 
is  that  America  being  a  large,  progressive,  new 
country,  has  many  elements  of  progress  which  an  old 
country  like  ours  has  not  got,  and  it  would  be  a  foolish 
thing  to  attribute  all  changes  of  trade  in  America  purely 
to  carrency.  I  should  never  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
but  I  would  say  that  if  you  take  the  period  in  America 
from  1873  onwards  till  now,  they  have  had  a  much 
larger  period  of  depression  during  that  time  than  they 
have  had  in  any  previous  period  in  America. 

5901.  And  do  you  attribute  that  to  the  state  of  the 
currency  ? — I  attribute  that  largely  to  the  very  heavy 
&11  in  prices  that  took  place  after  the  civil  war,  and  to 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  which,  for  several 
years,  brought  about  great  suffering  in  America  during 
the  period  when  prices  were  falling. 

5902.  Was  there  not  a  tremendous  inflation  and 
time  of  speculation  in  America  subsequently  to  the 
civil  war  ? — Certainly. 

5903.  Probably  greater  than  any  that  has  taken 
place  in  this  country  ? — ^Probably.  One  reason  was, 
as  you  know,  that  the  dollar  was  depreciated  at  one 
time  so  much  that  it  took  250  paper  dollars  to  buy 
100  gold  dollars. 

5904.  There  were  a  great  many  causes  which  it  is 
not  worth  while  going  into,  but  there  was  a  period  of 
very  great  speculation  in  America,  and  a  very  severe 
relapse  ? — Certably. 

5905.  And  since  then  there  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable recovery  ? — Since  then  there  has  been  a 
very  considerable  recovery,  especially  the  last  few  years, 
but  I  would  never  venture  to  say ;  indeed  it  would  be 
s  very  foolish  thing  to  say  that  the  sole  causes  of  all 
movements  in  the  trade  of  a  country  are  currency 
causes ;  that  the  sole  causes  of  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion are  connected  with  the  currency.  He  would  be 
an  extremely  ignorant  man  who  would  make  such  an 
assertion  as  that,  but  what  I  do  say  is  that  a  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  or  an  appreciation  of  the 
currency  spread  over  a  long  period  of  years,  and 
causing  a  long  continued  fall  in  prices,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  Great  Britain  since  1873,  is  very  disastrous 
to  a  country,  and  causes  great  suffering  to  nearly  all 
classes  in  the  country.  I  say  nothing  more  than 
that. 

5906.  If  we  are  to  look  for  evidence  of  what  is 
called  appreciation  of  gold,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  fall  in 
prices  due  to  a  scarcity  in  gold,  we  ought  to  look 
beyond  this  country,  ought  we  not?  I  am  now 
speaking  witliout  reference  to  the  question  of  depres- 
sion. I  am  speaking  only  of  the  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  prices  have  fallen  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity 
of  gold.  If  that  is  so  ■^e  ought  to  find  that,  ought 
we  not,  in  all  gold-using  countries? — Yes,  I  think 
so,  and  I  think  in  all  gold-using  countries,  as  far  as 
I  know,  there  has  been  a  great  fall  of  prices. 

5907.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  a 
great  fiill  in  prices  in  America  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

5908.  But  I  mean  one  that  has  not  been  recovered 
from  ? — Yes,  prices  in  America  are  much  lower  now 
than  they  were  10  or  15  years  ago. 

5909.  Are  wages  lower  now  in  America  than  they 
f^ere  ? — I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

5910.  Because  such  evidence  as  is  open  to  us  in 
the  commercial  newspapers  shows  that  they  are  quite 
as  high  as  they  ever  were,  and  the  people  are  as 
well  employed  ? — ^Yes,  the  people  are  well  employed 


just  now,  and  the  rate  of  wages  is  good,  but  the  price         Mr.  S. 
of  cotton,  with  which  I  am  more  immediately  con-     Smith,  M.P. 
nected,  has  been  very  low  in   America  for  the  la8t         "~~" 
three  years.     The  price  of  corn  we  all  know  has  been        *^^  liiT- 
so  low  that  the  cultivators  have  been  hardly  able  to 
go  on  growing  wheat. 

5911.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
price  of  land  in  America  ? — I  am  not  able  to  answer 
that  question. 

6912.  Probably  if  you  took  the  period  since 
1873  the  price  of  land  has  very  largely  increased,  has 
it  not? — Well,  the  great  increase  of  population 
always  raises  the  price  of  land,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cities. 

59^3.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  that  the 
evidence  drawn  from  TTie  Economitfs  figures,  on 
which  so  much  reliance  has  been  placed,  is  rather  an 
imperfect  induction  to  rely  upon  with  reference  to 
a  general  fall  of  gold  prices  ? — I  think  they  are 
perfectly  correct.  As  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
they  correspond  with  my  own  experience. 

5914.  {Mr.  Birch.)  What  proof  have  yon  of  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred on  several  occasions;  what  evidence  is  there 
of  a  contraction  of  the  currency  ?-»-That  is  a  very 
large  question,  and  it  would  require  a  speech  to 
answer  it. 

5915.  Can  you  give  me  any  indication? — Well,  I 
would  have  to  go  over  the  ground  of  most  of  my 
previous  examination,  but  I  am  quite  willing  to  do  so  if 
you  wish  it.  You  will  not  see  in  England  any  scarcity 
of  currency.  I  explained  that  already  by  stating  that 
wherever  you  have  small  supplies,  very  small  sup- 
plies of  money  coming  into  existence  for  several 
years,  prices  fall  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  smaller 
supplies,  so  that  there  remains  as  much  currency  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  conntry  at  the  lower 
range  of  prices  as  there  was  at  the  higher  range  of 
prices.  The  two  things  adapt  themselves  mutually. 
But  as  to  the  actual  fact  of  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  currency,  I  would  make  this  reply : 
during  the  prosperous  period  of  trade  which  lifted 
from  1850  to  1873,  we  had  coming  into  existence 
every  year  an  average  of  25,000,000/.  of  gold  and 
10,000,000/.  or  15,000,000/.  of  silver,  practically  about 
40,000,000/.  a  year  of  the  two  metals,  which  was  all 
available  for  currency  in  some  part  or  another  of 
the  world,  because  the  mints  of  many  of  the  countries 
in  Europe  were  then  open  to  coin  silver  as  well  as 
gold,  so  that  virtually  there  was  40,000,000/.  a 
year  of  new  money,  as  it  were,  pouring  into  the 
world,  and  being  rapidly  converted  into  coin,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  a  deduction  for  what  was  nsed  in 
the  arts.  Well,  since  1873  that  volume  has  been 
greatly  restricted ;  the  gold  supplies  have  fallen  off. 
They  have  only  averagM  about  20,000,000/.  a  year. 
Silver  has  been  demonetized,  or  at  nil  events  is  no 
longer  coined  as  money  throughout  Europe,  and  out 
of  that  20,000,000/.  a  year  of  gold,  one-half  at  least  is 
consumed  in  the  arts,  and  disappears  altogether  from 
use  as  money,  and  of  the  other  10,000,000/.  that 
remains,  India  takes  4,000,000/.  upon  the  average,  re- 
ducing the  total  amount  available  for  Europe,  America, 
and  the  Colonies  to  6,000,000/.  a  year.  That  is  alto- 
gether too  little.  And  during  that  same  period  several 
countries  that  were  previously  upon  inconvertible  paper 
have  been  filled  up  with  coin  which  has  been  drawn 
out  of  the  stocks  existing  in  the  other  countries  of  tho 
world.  These  various  causes  have  really  very  much 
reduced  the  amount  of  available  currency  since  1873. 

5916.  I  mean  in  this  country;  in  England  you  do 
not  know  any  scarcity  of  currency  ? — No,  I  would 
not  say  that  it  is  visible. 

5917.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  In  reference  to  the  price 
of  land  in  America,  you  have  no  knowledge,  I  under- 
stand, of  your  own,  that  there  has  been  any  increase 
in  the  price  ? — My  impression  would  be  that  in  Mani- 
toba and  the  wheat-growing  countries  generally,  there 
has  been  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  laud,  because 
wheat  can  scarcely  be  grown  at  a  profit ;  it  can  scarcely 
be  grown  so  as  to  cover  cost  at  present  prices. 
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iLf    a  5918.    You  have  given  us  some  instances  of  the 

Swiih,  si.P.    great  fall  in  the  value  of  shipping  property.    Can  you 

give  us  any  instances  of  the  depreciation  of  any  other 

83  May  1887.    kinds  of  property  that  you  are  acquainted  witli  ? — 

—       Certainly,  I  can  give  several.    If  you  will  allow  me, 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  you  two  or  three  sample* 
of  this  immense  depreciation  I  have  spoken  about. 
I  will  give  you  one  in  Manchester,  the  sale  ol"  a  large 
concern  that  took  place  in  Manchester  a  fewmomhsago. 
The  firm  was  R.  Smethui-st  and  Company,  of  Chorley. 
a  very  large  spinning  and  manufacturing  concern. 
The  head  of  this  firm  was  high  sheriff  of  the  county 
a  few  yeai-s  ago,  and  greatly  respected.  Their  pro- 
perty was  valued  by  a  professional  valuer  some  10  or 
12  years  ago  as  worth  144,000/.  About  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  after  Bichard  Smethurst  died,  his  capital 
became  a  claim  on  the  concern,  and  the  firm,  consist- 
ing of  his  brothers,  became  insolvent,  and  met  their 
creditors  in  May  1885.  A  valuation  was  then  made, 
and  placed  before  their  creditors,  with  a  view  of 
making  a  composition.  That  valuation  was  74,000/. 
They  paid  a  composition  of  7*.  Gd.  in  the  pound. 
They  spent  on  new  machinery  during  the  last  seven 
years  13,000/.  The  entire  plant,  in  complete  working 
order,  was  sold  in  December  last  for  28,600/. 

5919.  (TAe  Chairman.)  But  are  you  aware  that  in 
recent  years  there  have  been  great  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  cotton  trade 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  great  economy  in  manu- 
facture ?— Perfectly. 

5920.  And  are  not  the  mills  that  were  used  for 
the  former  character  of  machinery  unfit  to  be  used 
for  the  new  machinery  without  such  alteration  as 
would  make  it  almost  necessary  to  rebuild  them  ? — 
That  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with,  because  I  am 
interested  in  two  concerns  myself,  and  we  have  laid 
ont  an  immense  deal  of  money  in  the  last  10  years  in 
rebuilding  and  changing  the  machinery ;  but  we  have 
suffered  great  depreciation  of  our  property,  notwith- 
standing this  outlay. 

5921.  But  that  might  account  for  a  very  great 
depreciation  in  such  a  case  as  you  have  called  attention 
to  ? — It  would  not  adequatiely  account  for  it,  I  will 
give  you  two  or  three  other  instances  of  depreciation 
of  various  kinds  of  property  in  Manchester.  I  will 
repeat  that  the  first  one  1  quoted  was  a  fall  from 
144,000/.  to  28,000/. 

5922.  What  was  the  valuation  of  28,000/.  made 
for  ? — It  was  actually  sold  at  that  a  few  months  ago. 

5923.  Yes,  but  you  could,  perhaps,  hardly  compare 
the  price  at  which  it  was  sold  with  the  valuation 
as  resting  upon  the  same  basis  ?  —  I  presume  the 
valuation  was  considered  a  fair  one  at  the  time. 
Here  are  some  actual  sales  of  property  in  Manchester. 
Central  Buildings,  Manchester,  cost41,000/.,  mortgaged 
for  27,000/.  seven  years  ago,  sold  the  oUier  day  at 
25,000/.  Here  is  another  case,  27,500/.  cost,  sold 
18,000/.  Here  is  another  case,  a  large  dwelling-house 
cost  11,000/.,  just  sold  for  2,050/.;  another  dwelling- 
house  cost  9,000/.,  offered  for  1,900/.,  and  no  buyer. 
These  are  a  few  samples  of  Manchester  property. 

5924.  Were  those  dwelling-honses  in  Manchester  ? 
— In  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  my  experience  of  Liver- 
pool property  is  much  to  the  same  effect. 

5925.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  And  do  you  say  that  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  fall  of  Manchester 
property  generally?  —  I  should  hardly  think  those 
dwelling-houses  are,  but  the  Central  Buildings  show 
the  general  fall. 

5926.  {The  Chairman.)  The  fall  in  the  price  of 
dwelling  liouses  might  depend  on  change  of  fashion  ? 
— Only  partly  ;  that  only  partly  explains  it. 

5927.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  aware  that  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  value  of  property  in  Mau> 
chestc-r  arising  from  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
industrial  classes,  in  this,  that  they  now  live  largely  out 
of  Manchester  and  come  in  by  railway  to  iheir  daily 
work  ? — No,  1  do  not  know  that  I  could  speak  from 
experience  there.  It  you  will  allow  me  I  will  give  you 
one  other  instance.     A  large  Lancashire  cotton  spinner 


died  some  years  ago,  leaving  property  in  mills  in  one 
of  the  best  manufacturing  districts  in  the  county, 
going  well,  and  valued  at  his  death  at  2tX),000/.  The 
property  was  left  to  his  two  sons,  who  continued  to 
manage  it  after,  as  they  had  before, '  his  death.  It 
was  charged  with  80,000/.  at  interest  to  a  married 
daughter  and  1,000/.  per  annum  to  the  widow  of  the 
deceased.  At  the  present  time,  so  greatly  ha.s  the 
value  fallen  and  so  onerous  are  these  charges  upon  it, 
that  the  two  brothers  are  now  contemplating  resigning 
the  property  to  the  daughter  and  widow  altogether, 
as  the  charges  represent  more  than  its  value  to-day. 
I  quote  that  as  typical  of  a  vast  amount  of  Lancashire 
property.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  burden  a 
property  with  annuities  and  jointures  for  the  benefit 
of  widows  and  daughters,  and  within  my  knowledge 
there  are  many  cases  where  the  sons  who  inherited 
the  property  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  charges, 
have  found  at  last  that  they  were  bankrupt,  and 
they  have  had  to  give  np  the  property  altogether  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  had  received  jointures  upon 
it,  the  depreciation  has  been  so  great.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  number  of  concerns  that  have  paid 
well  are  a  mere  bagatelle ;  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade 
has  iieen  labouring  under  intense  depressiou,  and  at 
the  present  moment  there  is  hardly  a  single  mill  in 
Oldham  that  is  paying.  It  is  in  Oldham  that  these 
mills  are  that  you  referred  to;  it  is  there  that  these 
improvements  have  been  carried  out  to  a  large  extent. 
I  went  over  carefully  a  share  list  of  the  Oldham  Joint 
Stock  Mills  about  six  mouths  ago  and  analysed  it, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  entire  pro- 
perty were  put  up  to  sale  by  anction  it  would  not  have 
left,  taken  all  round,  a  single  sixpence  to  the  share- 
holders. The  whole  of  the  capital  was  virtually  lost, 
and  the  property  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cliarges  upon  it. 

5928.  (3/r.  Chaplin.)  What,  all  the  manufacturing 
property  in  Oldham  ? — I  went  over  a  share  list  during 
the  great  depression  last  year,  and  that  was  the  con- 
clusion I  came  to,  and  I  believe  most  competent 
valuers  would  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

5929.  And  even  in  the  case  of  the  new  mills  there 
is  this  great  loss  too  ? — I  am  taking  the  property  as  a 
whole,  "  lock,  stock,  and  barrel."  The  mills  varied 
amongst  themselves;  some  there  were,  very  few, 
whose  shares  were  still  standing  near  par,  but  the 
bulk  of  them  were  standing  at  a  heavy  depreciation, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important,  the  mills  were  all 
grossly  over-valued.  The  capital  had  not  been 
depreciated  at  the  rate  at  which  it  was  necessary  to 
depreciate  it,  and  if  they  had  been  sold  off  at  the 
market  value  of  the  day  they  would  not  have  paid  off 
the  mortgagees  and  the  loan  holders.  There  would 
not  have  been  anything  left  to  the  shareholders,  taking 
them  all  round  as  a  body.  That  was  the  conclusion  I 
came  to  in  examining  the  list  in  August  of  last  year. 

5930.  {The  Chairman.)  That  was  setting  good 
ones  against  bad  ones,  and  bad  ones  against  good 
ones  P — I  am  taking  them  as  a  whole,  and  they  are 
the  best  mills  in  Lancashire,  the  bulk  of  them  being 
new  mills,  or  nearly  new  mills. 

5931.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Have  you  any  other  instance^) 
that  you  want  to  give  to  the  Commission.' — Well, 
these  are  sufficient,  I  think,  for  the  mnnu&cturing 
districts.  With  regard  to  the  agricultural  districts,  I 
stated  already  that  I  have  an  admirable  statement 
prepared  by  Mr.  Squarey,  one  of  the  largest  land 
agents,  drawn  from  his  experience  over  a  great  part 
of  England. 

5932.  Do  you  consider  that  the  great  fall  of 
prices  which  you  speak  of,  and  the  distress  that 
you  believe  it  has  led  to,  has  had  any  tendency  to 
increase  socialistic  feelings  ? — ^I  think  very  decidedly. 
I  think  in  England,  as  in  all  countries  where  yon 
have  had  several  years  of  falling  prices  and  great 
depression,  there  has  been  a  serious  outgrowth  of 
socialism  and  discontent  in  connexion  with  it.,  tind  I 
should  like  to  put  in  evidence  before  this  Commission 
a  letter  I  have  from  a  gentleman   who  has  devoted 
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mach   attention  to  working  class  questions,  namely, 
Professor  Foxwell, 

5933.  Do  yon  think  ttmt  the  present  state  of  things 
is  giving  rise  to  any  feeling  or  desire  for  a  return  to 
protection  ? — I  think  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
in  the  world  that  the  heavy  fall  in  prices  in  the  last 
10  years  has  given  a  great  stimulus  to  protec- 
tionist policy  all  over  Europe  and  America,  and  is 
producing  a  very  strong  current  of  opuiion  in  England 
in  the  same  direction. 

5934.  Among  whom  do  you  mean,  among  the 
working  classes  or  the  capitalists  ? — ^Amongst  the 
industrial  classes,  I  should  say,  generally.  The 
agricultural  classes  in  France  and  Italy  and  Germany 
have  all  demanded  and  got  .protection ;  and  the  duties 
have  been  largely  increased  this  present  year ;  and  we 
find  that  our  colonies  are  moving  more  and  more  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  it  is  only  to-day  that  I  was 
applied  to  by  a  deputation  about  a  rise  of  Uie  Canadian 
duties  in  iron  amounting  to  150  per  cent.,  which  has 
just  been  decided  upon  in  Canada,  and  which  will 
destroy  altogether  our  trade  with  Canada  in  iron 
unless  it  can  be  averted. 

5935.  That  is  an  increase  in  the  iron  duties  that 
you  speak  of,  is  it  not? — 150  per  cent,  in  Canada  on 
the  duties  already  existing. 

5936.  When  you  speak  of  the  industrial  classes  do 
yon  mean  us  to  understand  that  from  your  own  ex- 
perience the  desire  for  protection  in  consequence  of 
the  present  state  of  things  is  spreading  among  the 
manufacturing  artisans  ? — I  think  widely.  I  found  it 
very  strong  in  Liverpool  the  last  few  years.  They 
cry  out  against  cheap  goods  coming  into  this  country 
and  competing  with  our  manufactures,  when  they  are 
in  such  a  very  depressed  state  themselves. 

6937.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Does  their  desire  go  to  the 
extent  of  protection  to  corn  ? — It  applies  more,  I  think, 
to  protection  against  foreign  manu&ctured  goods; 
those  countries  are  doing  as  much  as  they  can  to 
shut  out  our  goods,  and  they  think  it  is  very  unfair 
to  take  their  goods  in  return  free  of  duty ;  but  I  think 
it  also  applies  in  agricultural  districts  also,  as  we  all 
know. 

5938.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  But  as  far  as  you  can 
gauge  the  feeling  that  you  speak  of  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  is  their  desire  for  protection  so  great  that 
they  would  assent  to  it  even  if  it  included  a  duty  upon 
com  ? — I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  do  not 
think  the  movement  has  gained  such  strength  yet  as 
to  carry  the  country  ;  all  I  say  is  that  the  long  con- 
tinued depression  has  very  powerfully  shaken  the  con- 
fidence of  many  classes  in  this  country  in  the  efficacy 
of  free  trade. 


5939.  But  I  gather  that  what  you  mean  is  this, 
that  though  the  artisans  may  to  a  great  extent  desire 
to  have  a  duty  imposed  upon  manufactures,  that  if  it 
came  to  placing  a  duty  on  corn  they  would  hold  a 
somewhat  opposite  opinion? — I  think  that  is  very 
probable. 

5940.  I  mean  if  the  duty  on  corn  were  to  be  the 
price  of  obtaining  a  duty  on  manufactures,  then  they 
would  object  to  it  ? — Probably. 

5941.  One  question  as  to  the  future  of  silver. 
What  do  you  apprehend  is  the  future  of  silver  likely 
to  be,  assuming  that  nothing  is  done  to  restore  it  to 
its  former  position? — Well,  the  view  I  take  is  that 
we  cannot  remain  where  we  are ;  we  are  upon  an 
inclined  plane.  Silver  must  either  be  a  monetary 
metal,  or  else  it  will  cease  to  be  used  altogether  as 
money  ;  and  undoubtedly  if  this  conference  breaks  up 
and  pronounces  an  adverse  judgment,  I  think  that 
further  demonetisation  of  silver  wiU  take  place  within 
a  few  years,  which  will  push  it  to  a  still  lower  level. 
I  can  see  no  limit,  in  fact,  to  the  depreciation  of  silver 
if  it  ceases  to  be  used  as  a  monetary  metal  by  the 
principal  nations  of  the  world. 

5942.  And  if  that  occurred  it  would  aggravate  to 
that  extent  all  the  evils  which  you  attribute  to  the 
£fill  in  silver  up  to  the  present  time  ? — Certainly. 

5943.  As  regards  other  countries  have  you  any 
reason  for  believing  that  they  would  join  with  Eng- 
land in  any  project  of  the  kind  that  you  suggest  for 
the  adoption  of  a  bimetallic  system  ? — I  think  there  is 
hardly  a  doubt  that  if  England  was  to  agree  to  adopt 
the  bimetallic  system  in  concert  with  France,  Grermany, 
and  the  United  States,  the  United  States  and  France 
would  respond  at  once  favourably,  for  they  have 
offered  to  do  so  again  and  again  at  the  conferences 
whicit  have  been  held,  and  I  was  informed  last  week 
by  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  is  intimate  with  the  German  financial  authorities, 
who  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  opinion  that 
Germany  would  join  the  league. 

5944.  Assuming  your  suggestions  were  adopted, 
you  see  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  ratio  between 
the  two  metals  ? — None  whatever  if  that  large  nnion 
of  countries  were  to  adopt  it.  The  ratio  was  virtu- 
ally maintained  by  France  alone,  and  latterly  by  a 
union  of  States  called  the  Latin  Union,  without  any 
great  difficulty  for  70  years,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  if  a  large  union  such  as  that  contem- 
plated were  effected,  the  ratio  would  be  perfectly 
observed  for  any  length  of  time  that  the  union 
desired. 


Mr.S. 
Smith,  M.P. 

23  May  1887. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Friday  the  lOth  of  June. 
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60 

691—69} 

691-591 

80} 

691-891 

69-591 

591—891 

60-691 

891 

1838 

89t 

69i 

m 

691-591 

591 

691 

69} 

591 

691 

691 

691-691 

60-60} 

1SS9 

6M-60i 

60t 

60i— 60j 

60—601 

601-601 

601 

601 — 601 

801 

601 

601 

601-601 

aol 

1840 

80i— 60i 

60i 

601-601 

601—601 

801-«)i 

601 

601—60} 

601-60} 

60H3<>i 

601—601 

601 

eM-601 

1841 

601 

601 

60 

60 

601 

601-60} 

691—60 

601 

601 

891—89} 

69} 

891 

1842 

6»i 

691— 59i 

691 

691-691 

591-591 

591-60 

891 

591-691 

591-501 

691-691 

691—501 

691-691 

1843 

69i— 69i 

69-691 

59—691 

691 

691 

691—691 

891 

591 

691 

501 

891 

801 

18M 

69J— 6»l 

691 

591 

691 

691 

691 

691—891 

691 

691 

69} 

891 

691 

1845 

69i 

69I-59J 

58l-fl9l 

581 

681-HH 

69-591 

691—591 

591-891 

891 

691—691 

691-891 

801-89} 

1846 

691 

59i 

691 

59 

69 

59 

891 

891 

691 

691-691 

601 

aoi 

1847 

60i-eo| 

801 

601 

681-601 

681-691 

59—59} 

691-60 

891—60 

591-691 

691—691 

591 

091 

1848 

59t-69i 

691-591 

581-591 

591-60 

691—691 

691-691 

691-691 

89} 

691—69} 

691-891 

091 

1849 

691-69* 

59{ 

60—601 

691—60 

69} 

591-69} 

691-591 

691—59} 

691—691 

69}-501 

69} 

69i-e»l 

18S0 

S9|-69i 

59i-69t 

691—691 

691 

591 

691 

591-691 

69} 

60—601 

601-601 

eoi-«il 

611 

18S1 

61* 

61i-61» 

611 

611 

611-611 

601-611 

601-61 

601-61 

601—601 

60-601 

601 

eoi 

18JS2 

60i— 60| 

60i 

801 

691-60 

59} 

691-Wi 

601 

601 

601 

60l-«ll 

611-61} 

611—611 

18S3 

61» 

611 

611 

611 

601-611 

601-611 

611-611 

611-61} 

6117-62} 

eii-esi 

61}-«21 

611-611 

18S4 

61i-fll| 

6H 

611 

611-611 

601-611 

611-611 

611 

611 

61  -611 

611-611 

611-611 

ail 

186S 

Hll— 61i 

61i-6U 

60} 

601 

611-611 

611 

611-611 

611 

611 

61} 

60-611 

611 

18M 

601-611 

61i— 61} 

601—61 

601—61 

61-611 

601-611 

60} 

611-611 

611-«} 

62 

62} 

811-CU 

1867 

m 

6ii-eit 

611-611 

611-611 

61  —611 

61} 

611—61} 

611-« 

611 

81} 

611-611 

62-621 

18S8 

6U 

611-611 

611 

611-611 

611-611 

611-611 

611—611 

601-61 

601 

611-611 

611-fll} 

61i-6U 

1859 

611-62 

6U 

611-621 

6H-681 

621-621 

62-621 

62-621 

611-82 

611-62 

61}-62 

62 

62 

1860 

62-621 

82— 62i 

611-621 

611 

611 

611-611 

611 

611-611 

611 

611-611 

61}-«H 

611-611 

1861 

6ti-61l 

61i-61i 

601-61 

601-61} 

601-601 

601—601 

601—601 

601-«)1 

601-60} 

601-601 

601-611 

61  -61} 

1862 

61  -flit 

61i-«l| 

611-611 

611-611 

611-611 

61  -All 

61  —61} 

611—611 

611—61} 

611-61} 

611-621 

611-6U 

1863 

61t-«l» 

61j-«li 

611-611 

61  —611 

6I1-611 

61—611 

61-61} 

61—611 

611-611 

61}— 6U 

611-611 

611-611 

1864 

«lf-«2i 

6H-6U 

611-611 

611-611 

601-611 

611-611 

611-61A 

61  —61} 

611—611 

601—611 

601—611 

811 

1865 

eH-«H 

mi— 61l 

61—611 

601 

601-601 

601-60} 

601-60} 

60l-«l 

611-611 

611-611 

61A-61} 

1866 

811-611 

601— 61i 

601—61 

61-611 

61  -«2 

611-621 

601-«ll 

601-601 

601-61 

601-61 

60l-«l 

601-901 

1867 

601 

60t 

601—601 

601-61} 

601-601 

601-601 

601 

861-«H 

60A-601 

601-601 

601-60} 

801-601 

1868 

60»-«0i 

601— 60i 

601-611 

601-801 

601-601 

601 

601-60A 

601-60} 

801-601 

801-60} 

601-601 

601-6W 

1869 

60t-60i 

60t-61 

601-601 

601-601 

60—601 

60-601 

601-80A 

60}-601 

801-601 

601-601 

601-601 

wO|    wt 

1870 

eot-60i 

601—601 

601—601 

601—601 

601-601 

601-«)i 

601-62 

601-601 

801-601 

601-601 

601-601 

60t— 6W 

1871 

60t-«0| 

601-601 

601-601 

60A-60} 

60A-601 

601-60A 

801-601 

601-601 

801-60H 

601-flOl 

601—61 

601-901 

1872 

60»-61i 

60|-«li 

601-60) 

601-601 

60A-60i 

60 -M 

60A-eoA 

60-601 

aoA-60A 

60-60} 

691-691 

601-891 

1873 

59i-69H 

691-69H 

591-69} 

891 

691-59} 

69A-591 

59A-691 

68»-«9ft 

68H-58} 

681-80 

671-68} 

88-88A 

1874 

68— 69i 

581-60 

681-Wl 

58A-591 

581-681 

581-69 

681-681 

671-68} 

571—68 

67i-67H 

871-68} 

671-671 

1876 

87i-67i 

571-671 

57—571 

Wl-571 

561-67 

551-561 

65H-56} 

66-561 

5611-661 

661-671 

661-86!! 

861-661 

1876 

54i-66i 

53-54} 

621-541 

5M-64 

52—54 

50-82 

«1-61} 

501-581 

511-82A 

62-831 

63}— 88 

86l-«l 

1877 

6«t-68J 

56  -«71 

581-661 

531-66 

631-641 

631-54 

681-641 

64-6*1 

641-861 

541-861 

84-66 

651-84} 

1878 

5St— 54 

68H-66i 

641—56 

681-641 

631-631 

521-53A 

S2A-S8H 

621-8*1 

611-821 

*9i-61A 

801-801 

Jftl— — KAU 
4Vf— OVtt 

1879 

49t— 61 

491-501 

48]— 601 

491-601 

60—611 

511—53 

61  -82} 

811-81} 

611-611 

81A-8S1 

63—83} 

621-83 

1880 

621-521 

62-6aA 

611-«2i 

611-621 

e2A-»2} 

62A-621 

621—62} 

821-82} 

621-621 

81H-B2A 

811-61} 

611-BS 

1881 

61-611 

611-521 

62-«21 

52 -«2} 

611-52 

51-81H 

60}-821 

811-611 

8It-81H 

61H-IM1 

61)— 62 

6H-M 

1882 

61H-6H 

62-*2A 

611-62* 

58A-52A 

521-62A 

611-621 

811-82 

511-52A 

611-62A 

811-61tt 

801-811 

co-toi 

1883 

60-50A 

601—51 

601-51A 

501-50H 

50A-501 

60A-601 

50A-80t 

601-60H 

601—61 

601-8011 

601-51 

1884 

60*-61 

61  -511 

50H-61A 

601—61 

601-60H 

601-6011 

60H-80} 

80A-60} 

501-80} 

80A-60} 

«H-eoA 

401-49} 

1885 

491-50 

49-49A 

481-491 

48H-60 

«-«A 

491-491 

48A--49A 

*7t-481 

471-471 

«A-*71 

461-471 

1886 

46/,— 47 

ifll      Mlt 

46H-461 

46-16H 

441—46 

♦tH-461 

42-44A 

42—421 

421—45 

«*1           •»■ 

461-47 

46-46) 

wji    v>n 

•  Inolndint;  biUa  on  China  for  this  year  only.    (The  Bast  India  Company  had  the  monopoly  of  tbe  trade  with  China  up  to  1883.) 
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Pwley.    See  QuesHon  139.) 

of  Bab  Siltbr  per  Os.  Std.  from  Jannary  1833  to  December  1886. 


Tau-ly 
•80. 


tm 

60 

»i 
eol 
eot 

60A 

»A 

Wi 

sei 

»ft 

»H 

is»i 

set 

eoA 

a 

«4 

rat 

mi 

61A 

«iA 

81» 
61* 

«»A 

60H 

«1A 
61» 

«» 

61A 

61i 

•OA 

60i 

60A 

»A 

«ot 

«0A 
G9i 
58A 
B«t 

Sli 

6*H 
saA 

Mi 

tai 

MH 
51» 

BOA 

eot 

4BI 
4M 


surer 

coined 

in 

Bngland, 


e 

14& 

146,661 
407,71» 

7M86 
174,048 
3M,6B4 
207,900 

89,641 

is^ssa 

239,080 
610,632 
647.658 
6S9,S48 
125,730 

86,442 
119,592 
129,096 

87,868 
189,596 
701,544 
140,580 
196,510 


373,230 
445,886 
647,064 
218,405 
209,484 
148,518 
161,172 
536J94 
501,732 
498,416 
198342 
301,356 
76,428 
336,798 
701.514 
1,243336 
I,061,«74 
8S0304 
594,001 
222354 
420348 
613396 
549,054 
761308 
W7428 
809380 
1374328 
668348 
720,918 
417384 


Amount  of  Bnis 

Mid  Tel«snvliic 

Tniufem  dnwn 

in  Bn^And 

on  lafliui 

GoTCnunente. 


£ 
56310* 


732303 
2,045354 
2,042332 
1,706,184 
2346,692 
1,439325 
1,17^460 
8389383 
1,197,438 
2301,731 
2316361 
3,065,708 
3,097,042 
1,541304 
1380,196 
2335418 
3338,468 
2,777323 
8317,122 
3360366 


1,48^040 

2319i7U 

628,409 

25301 

4^694 

797 

1,193,729 

6.641376 

8379321 

6,789,473 

6398,899 

5,813,746 

^137385 

3,706,741 

6,080.122 

8,443309 

10310338 

13389,095 

13386,678 

10341,615 

U31S3S3 

8,637330 

13378384 

14,706,700 

16,482.082 

16378,877 

12.063,665 

to  md  ju.  lass. 

18308,000 

16,96e,U2 

11,018300 

11,791,000 


Export  of 
SilTer  to 
the  Bast. 


£ 
1395,023t 

2,146,465 

2,036467 

2,610,101 

3,010,190 

1,945364 

1,786383 

1341335 

3,143302 

4^794,678 

3,752,472 

2,486,869 


1373381 
4,204306 
3,386307 
3311308 
5,052,069 
1,716,100 
2,447,450 
3,U73eO 
3395,490 
6,431,733 
1U]S3>1 
16,731315 
^753333 
14328321 
8,478,738 
6324307 
10,081,460 
8363,011 
6351004 
3388,068 
2366,626 
642312 
1,635,642 
2362,943 
1379,473 
3,712,478 
6354^451 
2,487376 
7,092,726 
3,714b404 
1031^407 
17,007,468 
5342377 
7,0«49«r 
6,136320 
4,288.009 
6,^3370 
7,125,454 
8,418322 
8,010325 
5346322 


Importaof 

Silver  in 

Bars  and 

Coin. 


S 
I 


.1 

8 
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£ 
6,700,000 

U772,460 

10394300 

■  6300^000 

11,751,000 

10388.130 

10327300 

6380^000 

10,778,000 

8,080,000 

7,718,480 

6,730,000 

10^640,000 

16320,000 

11,140,500 

12,302320 

11,787380 

9306,757 

13385308 


11,453,106 
10320bOU 
6327^71 
6302.210 
9343375 
9,468,002 
9346,486 
8377301 
8,166340 


XTenge 

Bank 

Bate  of 

Diaoonnt 


Hi 

Per  cent. 
51 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

H 

5 

S{ 

s 

21 

3 

2 

Si 

5 

4» 

51 

6t 

si 
21 

4i 

H 

21 
4i 
7* 
41 
7 
2i 
2i 
31 
3 
Si 
4i 
51 
St 
3i 
>i 
2i 
Sf 
2i 
2) 
Si 
4i 
Si 
2A 
2} 
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RmH  HKB. 


*^»!te^  "Lr^J^S-SKv  ^^''^  '^"'f"^'  '"'"^ 


.  banlc  notea  a  legal  tender. 


inaation  to  ownera. 


®Sri,r?„^h^,3t^§jiti'"°  '''"  *»*•    SubaUtu^  of  metalUc  currency  for 

Banking  and  commercial  embarrasnnents  in  United  States.    Spaniaii  CivU  War. 

'^"iS^^^^}  ?'  '^'"°  '"  I^ndon.    Dbcounta  refu-ied.    Many  liouses  trading  witli 
uiS?nl^?-**^  States  stop  payment.  Accession  of  Queen  VictSi^BebSuon  inOiiad^ 

Banks  in  United  States  suspend  payments  in  specie.    War  with  Ohina. 
Misunderstanding  with  France.  Treaty  of  London  for  settlement  of  Eastern  question. 
Great  depression  in  every  branch  of  manufacturing  industry. 
Peace  with  China.    Income  Tax  Act  passed. 
Treaty  of  commerce  opens  China  to  all  nations. 

^*°''.i'5lS**'/i?  ""?*?•,  Consols  loij.    Prior  to  September  tbU  year  the  bank 
never  reduced  the  rate  b<riow  4  per  cent.  F»»uiuor  «ui»  nami  tne  oauK 

Uailway  mania.    Sikh  War. 

Commercial  and  railway  panic    Repeal  of  com  Uws. 

^Oiiifoffia'''  ^"'''"'^'''''''■^'^"'^^'•"■"I'efoffiunine  in  Ireland.    Gold  diaooverad  in 
Sikh  War. 

First  importation  of  Califomian  gold  into  England.    Annexation  of  the  Punjaub. 

Average  of  Consols  86i. 

Discovery  of  gold  in  Australia. 

Consols  touched  102,  and  averaged  88t. 

Australian  Hint  established. 

Russian  War  began. 

Loan  of  16,000,0001.    FaU  of  Sebaatopol. 

Bussian  War  ends. 

Pmuc    Suspension  of  Bank  Act.    Indian  Mutiny.    Loan  of  1,000,00W.  to  Bast  India 

company. 
End  of  Indian  Mutiny. 

Loan  of  .53163282.  to  East  India  Company. 

Commercial  treaty  with  France. 

Financial  depression  in  India.    American  Civil  War  begins. 

Great  distress  in  cotton  manufacturing  disMcts.    Panic 

Large  exports  of  gold  to  the  continent  to  pay  for  silver. 

13300^000{.  silver  exported  ftrom  France. 

Close  of  American  War. 

Commercial  and  Joint  Stock  Companies  panic.    Bank  declined  to  sell  bar  gold. 

Great  decline  in  export  of  silver ;  only  23C0300(.  sent  from  France. 

Abyssinian  Expedition. 

Distress  in  Lancashire. 

Franco-Prussian  War.    Panics. 

8,SOO,000{.  gold  exported  to  Hanse  towns.    Peace  between  France  and  Germany 

8,060,000{.  gold  exported  to  Hanse  towns.   Commencement  of  decline  in  price  of  silver. 

lObOO&OOO;.  gold  exported  to  Hanse  towns.  German  Government  announces  the  demo- 
netization of  silver. 
Enormous  increase  of  bullion  in  Bank  of  France,  22,000,000|.,  mostly  gold. 

Heavy  commercial  fiulures.    Large  export  of  gold  to  Germany.    Continued  decline  in 

price  of  silver. 
Bemarkable  fluctuations  in  rates  of  Indian  exchanges  and  bar  silver,  the  latter  having 

touched  the  lowest  price  on  record. 
Great  famine  in  India.    Bosso-Turkisb  War. 

General  depression  in  trade    Large  bank  failures.    Buiso-Turkish  War  ended. 

Suspension  of  sale*  by  German  Government.    Marked  diminution  in  production  of 

Califomian  mines. 
Consols  touched  100}.    Exported  existence  of  large  quantities  of  gold  in  South  India. 

Meeting  of  conference  in  Paris  respecting  bi-metallism,  which  adjourned  without 

coming  to  any  practical  ooncluilon. 
War  with  Egypt. 

Completion  of  Italian  order  for  gold. 

War  in  Egypt ;  income  tax  increased. 

Si 


Franco-Chinese  complications. 


,       on  of  the  coinage  of  the  Bland  dollar,  recommended  by  the  Prendent  of  the 
nited  States. 
Great  depression  in  trade. 


t  The  absve  totals  from  1833  to  1850  include  exports  f^om  other  countries  as  well  as  England,  ftvm  1861  to  1875  from  Southampton  ouly,  from  1876  shipments 
vid  Southampton,  Venice,  a  nd  Marseilles. 
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BOTAI,  COMMISSION  ON  aOLD  AND  8ILVEE: 


APPENDIX  in. 


Papers  put  in  by  Mr.  Giffen. 


See  Question  472. 

(A.) — Estimated  Amount  of  the  productiim  of  Gold  and  Silybb  in  each  of  the  under-mentioned  periods 

uid  years. 


[F> 

rom  Soetbeer's  " 

Materialien,"  &c.,  p 

■1] 

Wbioht. 

*Vai.ob. 

PKUODS. 

Gold. 

Kilo- 
grammes. 

Silver. 

Kilo- 
grammes. 

Proportion. 

Gold. 
(ThouiandB 

Silver, 
of  Marks.) 

Proportion. 

Gold  and 
Silver. 

Thousands 
of  Marks. 

Value  in 
Gold  of 

Gold. 

7o 

SUver. 

7o 

Gold. 

7o 

SUver. 

7. 

one  Kilo- 
gramme 
of  Silver. 

(Annual 

Average.) 

1493-1520 

5,800 

47,000 

11-0 

89-0 

16,182 

12,220 

570 

43-0 

88,408 

Mark*. 
260 

1521-1544 

7,160 

90,200 

7-4 

92-6 

19,976 

22,870 

47-2 

52-8 

42,846 

248 

1545-1560 

8,510 

311,600 

2-7 

97-3 

23,742 

76,965 

23-6 

76-4 

100,707 

247 

1561-1580 

6,840 

299,500 

2-2 

97-8 

19,083 

72,779 

20-8 

79-2 

91,862 

243 

1581-1600 

7,380 

418,900 

1-7 

98-8 

20^90 

98,860 

17-2 

82-8 

119.450 

236 

1601-1620 

8,520 

422,900 

2-0 

98-0 

23,771 

96,421 

19-8 

80-8 

120,192 

228 

16S1-1640 

8,300 

898,600 

2-1 

97-9 

28,157 

78,326 

82-8 

77-2 

101,483 

199 

1641-1660 

8,770 

866.800 

2-3 

97-7 

24,468 

70,880 

25-8 

74-2 

94,798 

198 

1661-1680 

9,260 

887,000 

2-7 

97-8 

25,835 

62,682 

29-8 

70-8 

88,517 

186 

1681-1700 

10,765 

841,900 

31 

96-9 

30,034 

63,593 

88-1 

67-9 

93,627 

186 

1701-1720 

12,820 

859,600 

3-5 

96-5 

35,768 

65,075 

36-5 

64-5 

100,843 

183 

1721-1740 

19,080 

481,200 

4-2 

95-8 

53,238 

79,772 

40-0 

60-0 

133,005 

185 

1741-1760 

24,610 

533,145 

4-4 

95-6 

68,662 

100,764 

40-5 

59-5 

169,426 

189 

1761-1780 

80,705 

652,740 

8-1 

96-9 

57,767 

124,021 

81-8 

68*2 

181,788 

190 

1781-1800 

17,790 

879,060 

2-0 

98-0 

49,634 

162,626 

83-4 

76-6 

212,860 

185 

1801-1810 

17,778 

894.150 

1-9 

98-1 

^^,600 

160,053 

88-7 

76'3 

209.653 

179 

1811-1820 

11,445 

640,770 

2-1 

97-9 

31,982 

97,339 

84-7 

75-3 

129,271 

180 

1821-1880 

14,216 

460,560 

3-0 

97-0 

39,663 

81,519 

32-7 

67-3 

121,188 

177 

1881-1840 

20,289 

596,450 

3-3 

96-7 

56,606 

105,572 

34-9 

65-1 

168,178 

177 

1841-1850 

54,759 

780,415 

6-6 

98-4 

152,777 

137,358 

58-7 

47-8 

890,130 

176 

1851-1855 

199,888 

886,115 

18-4 

81-6 

656,308 

160,887 

77-6 

28-4 

716,695 

181 

1856-1860 

201,750 

904,990 

18-2 

81-8 

562,899 

164,709 

77-4 

88-6 

727,608 

188 

1861-1865 

185,057 

1,101,150 

14-4 

e5-6 

516,826 

199,308 

72-1 

27-9 

715,634 

181 

1866-1870 

195,026 

1,339,085 

12'7 

87-3 

544,139 

239,696 

69-4 

80-6 

788,885 

179 

1871-1875 

178,904 

1,969,425 

8-1 

91-9 

485,207 

844,649 

58-5 

41-5 

829,856 

175 

1876-1880 

172,414 

2,450,252 

6-6 

93-4 

481,045 

382,062 

55-7 

44-8 

868,107 

156 

1881-1885 

149,187 

2,861,709 

5'0 

96-0 

416,098 

428,760 

49-3 

50-7 

844,858 
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(B,) — DsTAiL£0  EsTUiATB  of  the  PBOD0CTION  of  GoLD  and  Silver  in  the  under-mentioned  Febiods 

and  YxABS. 

[From  Soetbeer'8  Materialien,  &c.,  p.  2.] 

Gold  (in  kilogrammes). 


Periods. 

United 
States. 

Aostralia. 

Bnssia. 

Mexico, 

Colombia, 

Brazil. 

Other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Estimate  of 
the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Mint 

'1851-1855 

88,800 

69,578 

24,780 

7,710 

8,575 

199,388 

^^ 

ni, 

1856-1860 

77,100 

82,392 

26,570 

7,000 

8,688 

201,750 

— 

h- 

1861-1865 

66,700 

77,684 

24,084 

7,650 

8,989 

185,057 

— 

^^ 

1866-1870 

76,000 

73,526 

30,050 

6,940 

8,510 

195,026 

— 

.1871-1875 

59,500 

63,12» 

83,880 

7,240 

10,655 

173,904 

— 

ri876 

60,000 

49,156 

83,600 

7,200 

I6,0C0 

165,956 

— 

1877 

70,800 

45,045 

41,000 

7,100 

16,000 

179,445 

171,453 

1878 

76,800 

48,747 

42,100 

7,200 

16,000 

185,847 

179,175 

1879 

58,300 

48,807 

42,600 

7,100 

16,000 

167,307 

163,675 

{M 

1880 
1881 

54,200 
53,200 

45,315 
45,564 

41,400 
38,500 

6,700 
«),600 

16,000 
16,000 

163,515 
158,664 

160,152 
155,016 

1882 

48,900 

44,075 

32,700 

6,800 

16,500 

148,475 

148,989 

1883 

45,140 

40,705 

35,800 

6,400 

16,500 

144,545 

141,733 

1884 

46,343 

42,400 

82,908 

8,000 

16,500 

146,151 

143,381 

.1885 

47,850 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SiLVBB  (in  kilogrammes). 


Periods. 

Mexico. 

Peru, 

Volivia, 

ChUe. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

Other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Estimate  of 
the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Mint. 

ri851-1855 

466,100 

218,600 

8,300 

48,960 

144,155 

886,115 

.« 

If- 

1856-1860 

447,800 

190,400 

6,200 

61,510 

199,080 

904,990 

— 

1861-1865 

478,000 

191,100 

174,000 

68,320 

194,780 

1,101,150 

— 

<< 

1866-1870 

520,900 

229,800 

801,000 

89,125 

198,260 

1,339,085 

— 

.1871-1875 

601,800 

874,700 

564,800 

143,080 

285,045 

1,969,425 

— 

ri876 

601,000 

350,000 

983,000 

139,779 

300,000 

2,323,779 

— 

1877 

634,000 

350,000 

957,000 

147,612 

300,000 

2,388,612 

2,174,610 

1878 

644,000 

350,000 

1,089,376 

167,988 

800,000 

2,551,364 

2,282,573 

1879 

699,000 

850,000 

981,000 

177,507 

300,000 

2,507,507 

2,313,731 

i 

1880 

701,000 

350,000 

942,987 

186,01 1 

800.000 

2,479,998 

2,326,941 

I 

1881 

721,000 

850,000 

1,034,649 

186,990 

300,000 

2,592,639 

3,458,828 

1882 

738,000 

390,000 

1,126,083 

214,982 

300,000 

2,769,065 

2,690,578 

1883 

739,000 

510,000 

1,111,457 

235,063 

300,000 

2,895,530 

2,813,972 

1884 

785,000 

450,000 

1,174,205 

248,117 

300,000 

2,957,823 

2,770,610 

.1885 

— 

— 

1,241,000 

278,000 

(340,000) 

— 

— 

0    84858. 
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ROTAIi   COBIMISSION   ON   GOLD   AND   SILVEB: 


(G.) — ^Dktau.sd  Estimate  of  the  Production  of  Gold  and  Silyxb  in  the  under-mentioned  Periods 

and  Years. 

[From  Soetbeer's  MateriaUeii«  &c.,  p.  3.j 


Gold  (in  Thousands  of  Marks). 


Periods. 

United 
States. 

Australasia. 

Bussia. 

Mexico, 

Colombia, 

Brazil. 

Other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Estimate  of 
flie  Director  of 
die  (J.S.  Mint. 

fl851-185S 

247.752 

194,124 

68,997 

.    21,511 

28,924 

556,308 



1856-1860 

215,109 

229,891 

74.130 

19.530 

24,240 

562,899 

—  . 

1861-1865 

186,093 

216,617 

67,194 

21,343 

25,079 

516,326 

— 

1866-1870 

212,040 

205,153 

83,840 

19,363 

23,948 

544,139 

— 

.1871-1875 

166,005 

176,145 

93,130 

20,200 

29,727 

485,207 

— 

ri876 

167,400 

137,155 

93,744 

20,088 

44,640 

463.027 

— 

1877 

196,187 

125,684 

114.390 

19,809 

44.640 

500,660 

118,947 

1878 

214,272 

122,063 

117.459 

20,088 

44,640 

518,522 

lia,023 

1879 

162,657 

120,837 

118.854 

19,809 

44,640 

466,797 

108,736 

i 

1880 

151,218 

126,161 

115,506 

18,693 

44,640 

456,218 

106,387 

>* 

1881 

145,638 

127,184 

107,415 

18.414 

44,640 

443,241 

103,023 

1882 

136,431 

122,981 

91.233 

17,577 

46,035 

414,257 

98,985 

188S 

125,941 

118,575 

99,882 

17,856 

46,035 

403,289 

94,197 

1884 

129,297 

118,296 

91,818 

22,820 

46,085 

407.761 

95,293 

J885 

133,501 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Silver  (in  Thousands  of  Marks). 


Periods. 

Mexico. 

Pern, 
Bolivia, 

CUle. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

Other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Estimate  of 
the  Directoi  of 
the  U.8.  Mint. 

ri851-18§5 

84,364 

39.567 

1,502 

8.862 

26,092 

160,887 



•g  Vj     1856-1860 
1  f -1  1861-1865 

81,500 

34,653 

1,128 

11,195 

36,288 

164,709 

— 

85,613 

34,589 

31,494 

12,866 

35,246 

199,808 

— 

■^•5 

1866-1870 

98,241 

41,184 

53,879 

15,953 

35,489 

289,696 

— 

.1871-1875 

105,315 

65,572 

98,840 

25,039 

49,883 

344,649 

— 

^1876 

94,357 

54,950 

146,481 

21,945 

47,100 

864,883 

— 

1877 

102,708 

56,700 

155,034 

28,913 

48,600 

386.955 

81,041 

1878 

99,820 

54,250 

168,858 

26,038 

46,500 

895,461 

84,238 

1879 

106,248 

53,200 

149,112 

26,981 

45,600 

381,141 

83,785 

c 

1880 

107,954 

68,900 

145,220 

28,646 

46,200 

881,920 

85,821 

w 

1881 

110,818 

58,5.50 

158,801 

28,609 

45,900 

896,673 

102,168 

1882 

112,914 

59,670 

172,291 

32,892 

45,900 

428,667 

111,822 

1883 

110,850 

76,500 

166,719 

35.259 

45,000 

434,328 

116,928 

1884 

117,750 

67,500 

176,130 

87,218 

45,000 

448,598 

115,148 

tl886 

— 

— 

178,704 

40,082 

(48,960) 

— 

— 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  OK  GOLD  AND   SltVBR  : 


(E.) — EsTiHATSD  Ahodnt  of  the  Gold  and  Silvbb  coined  in  each  of  the  nnder-mentioned  Cotjntbiics  down 

to  1885. 

[From  Soetbeer'B  "  Materialien,"  Ac.,  p.  77.] 


Coinage  of  the  Preeiona  Metals  down  to  the  Bnd  of  1 885. 

Coontries. 

Gold. 

SUTer. 

Gold  and  Silver. 

Millions  of 
Marks. 

Per-centage 
Proportion. 

Millions  of 
Marks. 

Per-centage 
Proportion. 

Millions  of 
Marks. 

Per-centage 
Proportion. 

Great  Britain                          ... 

2,820 

16-61 

432 

5-51 

2,653 

13-50 

British  Colonies,  exdadiog  India     - 

680 

5-09 

66 

0-84 

746 

3-62 

Netherlands          .... 

80 

0-60 

269 

3-43 

849 

1-65 

France,  Italy,  Belginm,  Switierland 

4,195 

,  31-89 

8,200 

40-80 

7,395 

34-87 

Aastria-Hungary 

160 

1-20 

870 

4-73 

580 

8-50 

Germany      -        -            ... 

1,744 

13-05 

892 

11-37 

8,636 

12-43 

ScandinaTia        ...           ••        . 

115 

0-86 

48 

0'54 

167 

0-74 

Russia                         ... 

770 

5-76 

280 

«'57 

1,050 

4-95 

United  States        -         -             -           - 

2,464 

18-44 

1,292 

16-47 

3,766 

17-71 

Other  Conntries  in  Enrope  and  America  - 

9»6 

7-00 

1,000 

13-75 

1,936 

9-IS 

Total        .... 

18,364 

lOO'OO 

7,843 

100-00 

21,207 

100-00 

(T.)— CHINA  (see  Questions  499  and  697). 

(i.) Statement  showing  the  Excess  of  Imports  over  Exports  (  + )  or  Exports  over  Imports  (— )  of  Gold 

into  or  from  China  in  Trade  with  United  Einodom,  Franob,  British  India,  and  the  Unttkd  States, 
in  the  under-mentioned  Years. 


Total  Excess 

Tear. 

United  Kingdom. 

Pranoe. 

British  India.* 

United  States.t 

Imports  (  +  ), 
Exports  {—). 

Thousand  £. 

Thousand  £. 

Thousand  £. 

Thousand  £. 

Thousand  A. 

1858 

-  85 

— 

-  1,659 

I 

1859 

— 

— 

-  2,768 

>      No  returns. 

1860 

^— 

— 

—  1,770 

1861 

-      5 

— 

-  1,124 

J 

1862 

— 

— 

-  1,788 

+  442§ 

-  1,346 

1863 

— 

— 

-2,356 

Not  distinguished. 

— 

1864 

— 

<  Not  distingoishedt 

-  1,954 

+  767§ 

-  1,187 

1865 

-      1 

t 

-  2,945 

•t-696 

-2,250 

1866 

-     2 

t 

-  2,818 

+  416 

-3,404 

1867 

-     4 

-  2,348 

+  267 

-3,090 

1868 

-      1 

— 

-  3,479 

+  614 

-  1,966 

1869 

-      1 

Notdistinguishedt 

-  1,501 

+  4288 

-  1,074 

1870 

-  62 

+   351 J 

-  1,477 

+  4081 

-     885 

1871 

-      1 

Not  distingnishedt 

-  1,606 

+  836 

-  1,180 

1872 

+   »J 

-  1,332 

+  730 

-     593 

1878 

-     189 

Not  distingoishedt 

-     869 

+  666 

-     823 

1874 

-     283 

J 

-     818 

+  666 

-     640 

1875 

-     344 

+   42t 

-  1,084 

+  151 

-1,288 

1876 

-     808 

Not  distingnuhedf 

-  1,088 

+   80 

-  1,761 

1877 

-     187 

-       84 

-     406 

+  234 

-     443 

1878 

-     480 

-      36 

-     845 

+  134 

-  1,177 

1879 

-     809 

-  1,069 

-     833 

+   60 

-  2,651 

1880 

-        14 

+     439 

-  1,184 

+   79 

-     680 

1881        - 

-       20 

Not  distingnishedt 

-  1,649 

+   69 

-  1,500 

1882 

+          4 

t 

-  1,877 

+   99 

-1,274 

1883 

-     194 

t 

-  1,168 

+   72 

-  1,290 

1884 

-       69 

-   186 

-  1,861 

+  124 

-  1,492 

-1886 

-  1,191 

-     926 

+    92 

•  From  1858  to  1866  years  ended  30th  April.    From  1867  years  ended  SIst  March. 

t  Tears  ended  SOth  Jnne. 

I  For  these  years  the  imports  of  gold  tcom  China  into  France  are  not  separately  stated,  \mi  they  are  believed  to  hare  been 
gmall.    The  excess  given  in  the  table  may,  therefore,  require  a  slight  correction, 

6  The  excess  of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1862  and  1864,  includes  the  excess  of  im  rarts  from  the  United  States  into 
Japan,  and  in  1969  and  1870  the  excess  of  imports  into  Singapore. 

jVofe. — ^Foreign  moneys  have  been  converted  at  the  following  rates : — Francs  at  the  rate  of 
Dollars  at  the  rate  of  4|  to  the  &  sterling. 


25,  Rupees  at  the  rate  of  10,  and 
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(il.) — STAtBMfiirr  showing  the  Exckss  of  Imports  over  Exports  (+)  or  Exports  over  Imports  (— )  of 
SiLvxR  into  or  from  China  in  Tradb  with  United  Kingdom,  Framcb,  British  India,  and  the  United 
States  in  the  under-mentioned  Years. 


Tear. 

United  Kingdom. 

France. 

British  India.* 

United  States-f 

Total  Excess, 
Imports  (  +  ) 
Exports  (-). 

Thousand  £. 

Thoasand  £. 

Thousand  £. 

Thousand  £. 

Thousand  £. 

1858 

+  1,565 

+77 

-809 

'^ 

1859 
1860 

+4,043 
+  1,937 

+  151 
+492 

-2,199 
—244 

>•  No  returns. 

1861 

+  1,022 

+218 

-215 

J 

1862 

+3,806 

+  155 

-1,597 

+234§ 

+2,698 

1863 

+2,588 

+  827 

-899 

Not  distinguished. 

1864 

+  1,698 

+527t 

-613 

+368§ 

+2,080 

1865 

+  863 

+234t 

-194 

+228 

+  1,131 

1866 

+390 

+205t 

-4,817 

+  1,042 

-3,180 

1867 

+261 

+35 

-6,295 

+  1,032 

-3,967 

1868 

+829 

+  81 

-4,405 

+  1,092 

-2,403 

1869 

+  1,670 

+  158J 

-2,937 

+  1,066§ 

-43 

1870 

-88 

+23t 

-3,696 

+818§ 

—2,943 

1871 

-2,812 

-    X 

-1,242 

+417 

-3,637 

1872 

-28 

-62 

-1,190 

+520 

-745 

1873 

-187 

Not  distinguished. 

-42 

+826 

1874 

-347 

-1 

-901 

+  1,390 

+  141 

1875 

+  750 

+  841J 

-251 

+  1,224 

+2,064 

1876 

+  1,234 

+  l,336t 

-885 

+  1,671 

+3,806 

1877 

+2,048 

+  178t 

+  143 

+2,979 

+5,348 

1878 

+  1,620 

+  106^ 

-1,714 

+3,242 

+3,254 

1879 

+  178 

+  140 

-1,808 

+  1,461 

-29 

1880 

+  1,102 

+66 

-2,616 

+  1,259 

-189 

1881 

+961 

+  106 

-123 

+647 

+  1,581 

1882 

+402 

+173t 

-1,506 

+820 

-110 

1883 

+861 

+216 

-1,247 

+  1,375 

H  1,205 

1884 

+761 

+50 

-527 

+  1,821 

+2,105 

1885 

+374 

-1,011 

+2,943 

*  From  1858  to  1866  yeare  ended  80tb  April.    From  1867  years  ended  81*t  March. 

t  Tean  ended  80th  Jnne. 

X  "Bot  these  years  the  imports  of  silver  from  China  into  France  are  not  separately  stated,  bat  they  are  believed  to  have  beea 
small.    The  excess  given  in  the  table  may  therefore  reqnire  a  slight  correction. 

§  The  excess  of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1862  and  1864  includes  the  excess  of  imports  from  the  United  States  into 
Japan,  and  in  1869  and  1870  the  excrss  of  imports  into  Singapore. 

NoTB. — Foreign  moneys  have  been  converted  at  the  following  rates: — francs  at  the  rate  of  25,  rupees  at  the  rate  of  10,  and 
dollars  at  the  rate  of  4|  to  the  A  sterling. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  GOLD  AND  8ILVEB : 


(G.)-rSTATiiiBNT  showing  the  Value  of  Sdcveb  ©be,  or  Obb  of  which  the  greater  part  ia  Yalve  is  Siltbe, 
imported  into  the  United  Eingdou  in  each  Year  from  1855  to  1885  inclusive.     {See  Question  653.) 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Yaloe. 

Year. 

Vahie. 

1855 

564^80 

1866 

£ 
276,599 

1876 

£ 
499,776 

18S6 

354,970 

1867 

165,587 

1877 

563,537 

1857 

299,511 

1868 

147,690 

1878 

529,785 

1858 

209,154 

1869 

178,898 

1879 

724,515 

1859 

a42,687 

1870 

899,796 

1880 

633,360 

1860 

883,806 

1871 

953,956 

1881 

688,176 

1861 

289,378 

1872 

2,188,010 

1882 

750,079 

186S 

381,564 

1873 

1,020,593 

1888 

1,030,542 

1868 

272,826 

1874" 

769,855 

1884 

1,089,768 

1864 

251,568 

1875 

545,164 

1885 

1,085,227 

1865 

882,891 

(H.) — ^Table  showing  the  (Average)  Peb-cbhtaok  of  Teably  Pbioes  to  the  Mban  Pbice  of  Staplb 
Abtioles  in  the  Nbw  Tubk  Mabket  from  1825  to  1880,  and  indicating  the  Annual  Variations  in  the 
Purchasing  Value  of  Money  measured  by  the  Prices  of  the  Commodities  named. 

Taken  from  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  t)irector  of  the  Mint,  United  States  (see  Question  743).  ' 


Year. 

Fer-centage 
to  Mean 
of  Staple 
Aitioles. 

Year. 

Fer-centage 
to  Mean 
of  Staple 

Year. 

Fer-centage 
to  Mean 
of  Staple 
Article*. 

Year. 

Per-c<>ntage 
to  Mean 
of  Staple 
Articles. 

1825 

104-4 

1839 

108-8 

1858 

99-4 

1867 

118-0 

1836 

103-3 

1840 

95-8 

1854 

107-0 

1868 

107-6 

1827 

101-3 

1841 

92-6 

1855 

111-1 

1869 

108-2 

1888 

98-9 

1848 

TSI'O 

1856 

112-3 

1870 

118-1 

1839 

96-6 

1848 

89-0 

1857 

119-8 

1871 

108-1 

1880 

93-6 

1844 

82-7 

1858 

99-7 

1872 

112-6 

1881 

97-4 

1846 

86-8 

1859 

100-6 

1873 

107.-6 

1832 

99*0 

1846 

85-7 

1860 

100-8 

1874 

106-8 

1838 

96-1 

1847 

92'6 

1861 

98-0 

1875 

98-3 

1834 

88-6 

1848 

82-8 

1862 

111-6 

1876 

94-2 

1885 

99-1 

1849 

83-5 

1863 

119-4 

1877 

98-0 

1886 

109-6 

1850 

88-9 

1864 

110-1 

1878 

88-0 

1887 

100-3 

1851 

89-8 

1865 

123-0 

1879 

94-7 

1838 

101 -0 

1858 

91-9 

1866 

1191 

1880 

90-8 
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APPENDIX  IV. 


Papers  put  in  by  Mr.  A.  Sauerbeck.    See  Question  904. 


(A.)  'fhe  CouBSB  of  Pbicbs  of  Commodities  in  England,  from  the  Statisticai.  Socibtt's  Jodbnal. 
SuMMABT  OF  Indbx  Numbebs.    Gboufs  OF  Abticleb,  1867-77  =  100. 


Vege- 
table 
Food 
(Corn, 
&c.). 


Animal 
Food 
(Meat, 
&c). 


Snsar, 

Craee, 

and 

Tea. 


Total 
Food. 


Minerals. 


Textiles. 


Sundry 
Mate- 
rial*. 


Total 
Mate- 
rials. 


Grand 
Total  of 
45  com- 
modities. 


Silver.' 


Average  Index 

Nos.  of  Prices  for 

10  Tears. 


1846 
1847 

1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1853 
1858 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 

1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1865 
1866 

1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
lSi4 
1885 


106 
139 


79 

74 

78 

80 

100 

130 

120 

109 

105 

87 
85 
99 
103 
98 
87 
79 
84 
95 

115 

118 

91 

88 

94 

101 

106 

105 

98 

93 

100 

95 
87 
89 
84 
84 
82 
71 
68 


81 
88 

83 
71 
67 
68 
69 
83 
87 
87 
88 
89 

88 
85 
91 
91 
86 
85 
89 
97 
96 

89 

88 

96 

98 

100 

101 

109 

108 

108 

108 

101 

101 

94 

101 

101 

104 

108 

97 

88 


98 

87 

69 
77 
87 
84 
75 
87 
85 
89 
97 
119 

97 

102 

107 

96 

98 

99 

106 

97 

94 

94 

96 

98 

95 

100 

104 

106 

105 

100 

98 

108 

90 

87 
88 
84 
76 
77 
68 
63 


95 
105 

84 

76 

75 

74 

75 

91 
101 
101 

99 
103 

88 
89 
98 
97 
94 
89 
88 
91 
95 

101 

100 

94 

98 

98 

102 

107' 

104 

100 

99 

101 

96 
90 
94 
91 
89 
89 
79 
74 


92 
94 

78 

77 

77 

75 

80 

105 

115 

109 

110 

108 

96 
98 
97 
91 
91 
93 
96 
91 
91 

87 

85 

89 

89 

93 

127 

141 

116 

101 

90 

84 

74 
73 
79 
77 
79 
76 
68 
66 


77 
78 

64 
67 
78 
75 
78 
87 
88 
84 
89 
92 

84 
88 
90 
92 
123 
149 
162 
134 
130 

110 

106 

109 

106 

108 

114 

108 

92 

88 

85 

85 

78 
74 
81 
7'7 
73 
70 
68 
65 


86 
86 

77 

75 

80 

79 

84 

101 

109 

109 

109 

119 

103 

107 

HI 

109 

106 

101 

98 

97 

99 

100 

103 

100 

99 

105 

108 

106 

96 

93 

95 

H 

88 
85 
89 
86 
85 
84 
81 
76 


85 
86 

73 
78 
78 
76 
81 
97 
104 
101 
102 
107 

94 
98 
100 
99 
107 
116 
119 
108 
107 

100 

99 

100 

99 

101 

115 

114 

100 

93 

91 

89 

81 
78 
84 
80 
80 
77 
78 
70 


89 
95 

78 

74 

77 

75 

78 

95 

103 

101 

101 

105 

91 

94 

99 

98 

101 

103 

105 

101 

102 

100 

99 

98 

96 

100 

109 

HI 

102 

96 

95 

94 

87 
83 
88 
85 
84 
83 
76 
73 


97-6 
98-1 

97-8 

98-3 

98-7 

99-9 

99-9 

101-2 

101-1 

100-7 

101-0 

101-5 

101-0 
102-0 
101-4 
99-9 
100-9 
101-1 
1009 
100-8 
100-5 

99-7 
99'6 
99-6 
99-6 
99-7 
99-2 
97-4 
95-8 
93-8 
86-7 
90-2 

66-4 
84-2 
85-9 
85-0 
84-9- 
83-1 
88'3 
79-9 


1837-46 
1838-47 

1839-48 
1840-49 
1841-50 
1843-51 
184S-S2 
1844-53 
1846-54 
1846-55 
1847-56 
1848-57 

1849-58 
1850-69 
1851-60 
1868-61 
1853-62 
1854-63 
18S5-64 
1856-65 
1857-66 

1858-67 
1859-68 
1860-69 
1861-70 
1863-71 
1863-72 
1864-73 
1865-74 
1866-75 
1867-76 
1868-77 

1869-78 
1870-79 
1871-80 
1872-81 
1873-82 
1874-83 
1875-84 
1876-85 
1877-86 


93 
93 

91 
88 
86 
83 
82 
88 
85 
86 
88 
89 

90 
98 
94 
96 
99 
100 
100 
100 
100 

99 
100 
101 
100 
100 
101 
102 
108 
101 
101 
100 

99 
97 
96 
95 
93 
90 
87 
85 
82 


Table  of  Atebaob  of  Index  Numbebs  (Peb-oentaqes),  1867-77  =  100. 


Periods. 

C!om, 
&c. 

Meat 

and 

Batter. 

Sugar, 

Coffiee, 

and  Tea. 

Total 
Food. 

Minerab. 

Textiles. 

Snndiy 
Materials. 

Total 
Materials. 

Grand 
Total. 

surer.* 

1818-37 
1838-87 
1838-47 
1848-67 
1858-66 
1867-77 
1878-85 
1885  ■ 

109 
95 

103 
95 
91 

100 
83 
68 

90 
78 
80 
79 
89 
100 
99 
88 

151 

127 

123 

87 

100 

100 

79 

68 

Ill 
96 
99 
88 
93 

100 
88 
74 

138 
97 
98 
93 
94 

100 
74 
66 

106 
94 
82 
80 
117 
100 
>8 
65 

106 
93 
98 
94 
103 
100 
84 
76 

113 
91 
90 
89 
105 
100 
78 
70 

Ill 
93 
93 
89 
99 

100 
88 
73 

98 
98' 
98 

100 

100-9 
96-4 
84-1 
79-9 

1853-77 
1848-53 

100 

80 

98 

73 

99 
78 

97 
77 

100 

77 

104 

73 

108 

79 

103 
76 

100 
76-4 

99 
99 

*  Silver  compared  with  60-B4d.  per  ox.,  being  the  parity  between  gold  and  sUver  at  1 :  15|. 
t  Silver  1818-87,  approximate  valne. 
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BOYAL  COHUISSION   ON   QOhD   AND  SILVEB : 


(B.)  Principai,  Articles,  Food,  and  Eaw  Matkbials  according  to  Fiqubks  published  in  the  Staxisticai, 

SociBTX*s  Joubnal. 


Wheat,  English 

„      American   • 
Floar,  town  made,  white 
Barley,  English 
Oats  „  -  - 

Maize,  American,  mixed 
Potatoes,  good  English 
Rice,  Rangoon  (or  Madias)    - 
Beef,  prime 

„    middling 
Mntton,  prime 

„      middling 
Fork,  large  or  small 
Bacon,  Waterford 
Batter,  IViesland,  fine 
Sugar,  West  Indian,  refining  • 

„      beet 

„      JaTa     -  -  • 

Coffee,  plantation  (low  middling) 

„      Brazil  (good) 
Tea,  Congou,  common 

„    average  import  price   - 
Iron,  Scotch  pig 
„     bars     -  -  - 

Copper,  Chili,  bars     - 

„      English  tongh  cake 
Tin,  Stnuts 

Lead,  English  pig        -  - 

Coals,  Wallsend  Hetton,  in  London 

„     avRTage  export  price 
Cotton,  middling  Uplands  - 

„     fiurDhoUerah 
Flax,  Rnssian 
Hemp,  Manilla,  fiur    • 

„     St  Petersburg  clean 
Jute,  good  medium 
Wool,  Merino,  Pt.  Phillip  fleece 

„  ,.        Adelaide  grease 

„     Lincoln  half-hogs 
Silk,  Tsatlee 
Hides,  River  Plate,  dry 

„  .         salted    - 

Leather,  crop  bides,  30-45  lbs. 
TaUow,  St.  Petersburg  T.  0. 

„     town 
Oil,  palm        ... 

„  olire     -  -  - 

„  linseed     -  -  - 

Seeds,  linseeds 

Petroleum      -  -  - 

Soda,  crystals 
Nitrate  of  soda 

Indigo,  Bengal,  good  consuming 
Timber,  hewn 

„       sawn  or  split 


45  commodities.  Total 


■    qtr. 

28o"lb8. 
qtr. 


ton.      „ 

cwt.      „ 

8  lbs.    d. 


•    cwt. 


lb. 

n 

ton. 


d. 


lb, 

ton. 

>» 

lb. 


cwt. 

If 
ton. 
ton. 
ton. 
qtr. 
gall, 
ton. 
cwt. 
lb. 
load. 


Prices. 


Average, 
1858-77. 


Average 


54 


15 

H 

66 
57 


Average, 
1867-77. 


54J 

56 

46 

8« 

26 

32^ 
117 

10 

59 

50 

68 

55 

52 

74 
125 

88 

84 

28^ 

87 

64 

'4 

69 

«J 
75 

81 

105 

80| 

28 

12J 

9 

«i 

47 
48 
85 
19 
Hi 

91 
19| 
88 

9 

7 
16 
45 
45 
39 
50 
80 
60 
12i 
93 
14 

H 

60 
54 


1885. 


Index  Nos. 
1885. 


1867-77  - 
100. 


Values  of  Imports  and  Home 
Production. 


MilLfand 

dec.  altered 

to  1885 

Level. 


60 
62 
63 

77 
79 
71 
64 
70 
88 
88 
89 
85 


}" 


} 

1 87 


89 


871 
98/ 
89 

*»l61 
68  J 


65 

64 

60 
59 

57 

88 
57 


11}^* 


78 
88 
63 


50  J 
55 

»*l95 
94j 


76 

77 
78 

78 

55 
60 
75 
78 

81 


8,884 


71-9 


45-88 

__• 

20*48 
85-60 

7-81 
18-05 

8-45 

39-95 

17-81 

19-74 
80-74 

18-48 

8-06 

9-92 
16-08 

4-16 

8-07 
1-71 

54-88 

85-59 
8-80 
8-05 
8-84 

85*88 

3-09 

9-50 

1-75 

1-16 
0-94 

4-58 

1-87 
1-86 
1-05 
8-16 

14-01 


489-78 


71-2 


MilLAand 

dec.,  average 

Quantities  of 

1888-85  at 

average 

values  of 

1867-77. 


74-80 

• 

86-60 
82-40 
11 
38-20 

3-50 

45-40 

19-90 

22-40 
88-30 

30-20 

4-70 

15-50 
86-70 

7-80 

3-70 
8 

74- lO 

57-40 
5-80 
8-50t 
5-80 

41*60 

3-80 

lot 
a-3ot 

1-50 
1-80 

6-80t 

3-40 
8-lOJ 
1-40 
3 

17 -801 


617-40 


100 


*  Included  with  wheat 


t  Imports  only. 


t  Exports  of  Alkali. 
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(C.)  ScNDBr  Articles,  Food  and  Raw  Matebial8. 
(Prices  marked  thus  •  are  from  market  quotations  ;  all  other  prices  are  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns. 


¥t\'""' 

Value  of  Imports  or 

Index  Nos., 
1885. 

Exports. 

1885, 

1885, 

Average, 

1885. 

1867-77  = 

Actual 

altered  to 

1867-77. 

100. 

MUl.  £  and 

the  Level  of 

dec. 

1867-77. 

Beer  sod  ale,  exponed 

-    brI. 

«. 

79-07 

75-84 

95 

1-65 

1-74 

Bones,  except  whalebone 

-    ton 

£ 

6-42 

5-92 

92 

0-44 

0-48 

Brmutone     •           .           .            . 

-    cwt. 

«. 

6-73 

5-09 

76 

0-18 

0-34 

BrwUei              .... 

-    lb. 

d. 

37  08 

33-92 

92 

0-42 

0-46 

Caoutchouc  ... 

-    cwt. 

£ 

9-82 

11 

113 

1-98 

1-77 

Cheese  -           .           .           .           - 

"          »> 

ft 

2-93 

2-22 

76 

4-07 

5-85 

Cocoa            .... 

-  lb. 

d. 

6-65 

8-43 

127 

0-82 

0-65 

Ciirrante           .            -           -            . 

-    cwt. 

1. 

34-92 

25-85 

104 

1-46 

1-40 

Cutch            .... 

-    ton 

£ 

21-55 

21-42 

100 

0-56 

0-S6 

Cochineal          .... 

-    cwt. 

yt 

13-34 

6 

45 

0-09 

0-30 

Drags,  bark,  Peruvian 

■      » 

9* 

10 -901 

6-«3 

63 

0-87 

1-38 

,;      sulphate  of  qainine 

-    ox. 

8* 

7-50* 

8-25* 

48 

? 

? 

„     opium            ... 

-    lb. 

I* 

20-64t 

12-85 

63 

0-46 

0-74 

Dyewood,  logwood,  Jamaica     - 

.  -    ton 

£ 

5-86* 

4-87* 

91 

0-58 

0-58 

Eggs              .... 

•    doz. 

d. 

8-92 

8-42 

94 

2-93 

8-11 

Feathers,  ornamental    ... 

-    lb. 

». 

48-96t 

39-78 

81 

l-.'SO 

1-85 

Fish,  imported           ... 

-    cwt. 

)t 

25-48 

26-24 

108 

2 

1-94 

„    herrings,  exported 

-    brl. 

r> 

28-69 

24-55 

86 

202 

3-85 

Gnano           .... 

-    ton 

£ 

11-41 

9-70 

85 

0-25 

0-39 

Gutta-percha     .... 

-    cwt 

n 

8-35 

6-45 

77 

0-35 

0-45 

Hair,  goats'                ... 

-    lb. 

d. 

32-60 

15-91 

49 

0-95 

1-94 

Hops     -           .            .            -            - 

-    cwt. 

£ 

4-50 

8-75 

84 

1 

1-19 

Laid              .... 

"            l» 

s. 

."iS  ■  70 

36-88 

66 

1-61 

3-15 

Oil,  cocoa-nut  .... 

-    ton 

£ 

40-25 

29-78 

74 

0-28 

0-37 

,.    rapeseed             ... 

>» 

t> 

89       • 

25-75* 

66 

0-87 

0-56 

„    sperm         .... 

-    tun 

»> 

92-60 

47-62 

51 

0-08 

0-16 

„    train       .... 

"      f» 

t> 

35-22 

26-52 

75 

0-45 

0-60 

„    turpentine  .... 

-    ton 

»» 

80-18 

25- 16 

83 

0-39 

0-47 

Oil-seedcake             ... 

*      » 

ff 

9-18 

7-18 

78 

2-03 

3-60 

Onions              -           -            - 

-    bush. 

$. 

4-48t 

2-78 

63 

0-49 

0-78 

Oranges        -            .            .           . 

>y 

9-12 

6-80 

75 

1-48 

1-97 

Quicksilver       .... 

-    botUe  £   1 

11-41* 

6       * 

58 

0-88 

0-62 

Kaisins           .... 

-    cwt. 

«. 

34-51 

32-68 

95 

0-97 

1-02 

Bags  and  paper-making  /  rags  - 
materials        -          -  (.eqiarto,  &c. 

-    ton 

£ 

17-13 

13-16 

77 

0-47 

0-61 

"            t> 

>f 

7'46 

5-98 

80 

1-79 

884 

Uosin    -            -            .           .           . 

•    cwt. 

«. 

8-66 

4-83 

56 

0-82 

0-57 

Salt,  exported            ... 

-    ton 

I> 

12-95 

14-59 

118 

0-67 

0-60 

Saltpetre            .... 

-    cwt. 

|» 

22-60 

16-82 

74 

0-27 

0-36 

Seeds,  clover  and  grass 

-    ton 

£ 

51-78 

46-67 

90 

0-74 

0-82 

■      tt 

»» 

8-56 

6-85 

80 

1-85 

8-31 

„     rape    .           -           .           - 

-    qtr. 

„ 

2-65 

1-62 

61 

0-88 

1-44 

Silk,  knabs  or  husks,  and  waste 

-    cwt. 

tt 

15-19 

12-78 

84 

0-68 

0-81 

Shellac           .... 

-      >t 

t. 

110       • 

78       • 

66 

0-38 

0-57 

Shnmach            -     .       - 

-    ton 

£ 

16  07 

14-61 

91 

0-16 

018 

Skins,  goat    .           -           .           - 

.    each 

d. 

80-80 

22-29 

73 

0-53 

0-78 

„     seal         - 

—      ,f 

t. 

8-26 

15-84 

192 

0-46 

0-24 

„     sheep .           -           -           • 

*      If 

d. 

27-02 

29-13 

108 

1-03 

0-95 

Spelter             .... 

•    ton 

£ 

21-80* 

14       * 

64 

0-85 

1-83 

Spice*,  cinnamon       ... 

-    lb. 

d. 

24-61 

8-82 

36 

0-06 

017 

„     pepper  -           -            -            . 

"           l> 

n 

5-20 

7-85 

141 

0-97 

0-69 

„     other  sorts    ... 

"         tr 

»> 

6-25 

5-29 

84 

0-45 

0-54 

Spirits,  brandy             ... 

•    gaU. 

«. 

7-05 

8-93 

127 

1-24 

0-98 

„      rum  -            .            -            • 

" 

tf 

2-16 

1-59 

74 

0-55 

0-74 

„      other  sorts        ... 

» 

19 

1-69 

1-82 

108 

0-35 

0-82 

Teeth,  elephants',  &c. 

-    owt. 

£ 

38-18 

50-18 

182 

0-50 

0-38 

Tobacco,  nnmannftetured 

-    lb. 

d. 

8-27 

7-92 

96 

3-85 

401 

Yalonia          ... 

-    ton 

£ 

18-80 

15-77 

86 

0-47 

0-55 

Wine     ...            -           - 

-    ^ 

*. 

6-97 

7-01 

101 

5-18 

508 

Wood,  staveb 

£ 

8-26 

4-38 

53 

0-54 

1-04 

„     mahogany 

-    ton 

»» 

9-24 

8-70 

94 

0-49 

0-52 

Teast,  dried               ... 

-    cwt. 

}| 

2-85 

2-79 

119 

0-82 

0-69 

61  articles.  Total 

je        - 

: 

— 

— 

5175 

59-51 

69-44 

Averaj 

— 

84-8 

85-7 

100 

t  Average  of  seven  years,  1871-77  only. 
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(D.)  Maktjfactuked  and  Pabti-t  Manufactcbkd  Aeticles  Exported  according  to  Boabo  op  Tbadb 

Returns. 


Prices. 

Index  Nos., 

Valaes  of  Exports. 

1885. 

1885, 

1885. 

Average, 
1867-77. 

1885. 

1867-77  = 
100. 

Actoal 

MiU£and 

dec.  , 

altered  to 

the  Level  of 

1867-77. 

AUmU 

Anns,  fire-arms .               -               - 
„     gunpowder 

.      CWt.      3. 

.    each     „ 
-    lb.       d. 

9-25 

80-46 

6-08 

5-87 

29-92 

5-98 

63 
98 
99 

1-96 
0-88 
0-82 

311 
0-89 
0-38 

Bags,  empty       .              -              • 

Bleaohing  materials 

Books,  printed   .              •              - 

-  doz.    a. 

-  cwt.     „ 

-  „       * 

7-70 
9-78* 
11-14 

4-87 
6-73 
9-64 

57 
69 
87 

C-78 
0-51 
1-14 

1-87 
0-74 
1-81 

Cement 

Candles              .              .              • 

-      »       »- 
-  doz.  lbs.  „ 

a-59 

8-22 

9-20 
6-14 

84 
76 

0-8. 
0-20 

0-96 
0-27 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  yam 

„     piece  goods,  plain 

printed 
„     stockinss  and  socks 
„     thread  &r  sewing 

-  cwt.     „ 

-  lb.       d. 

-  yard    „ 

»        »» 

-  doz.  prs.  *. 

.    lb.      d. 

56-54 

17-46 

3-40 

4-77 

6-81 

41-28 

43-31 

11-58 

2-38 

3-47 
6 
87-74 

76 
66 
68 
73 
88 
91 

0-88 

11-87 

80-37 

17-71 

0-52 

2-87 

0-50 
18 

44-96 

24-58 

0-59 

9-60 

Glass,  plate 
„     flint 

„     common  bottles    - 
„     other  sorts 

■  sq.  foot  s. 
-    cwt.     „ 

2-86 
55-14 

1-27 
42-51 

54 
77 

0-25 
0-28 

0-46 
0-87 

»           w 

10-29 
28-71 

9-57 
16-65 

98 

58 

0-85 

0-09 

0-88 
0.13 

Hats  of  all  sorts 

-    doz.     „ 

80-08 

21-84 

71 

1-11 

1-56 

Leather,  hoots  and  shoes    - 

Linen,  linen  yam 
„     jute  yam 

„     mannfiwtnres,  white  or  plain 
„                 »            printed 

wil-cloth      - 

-  doz.  prs.  „ 

-  lb.       d. 

n           » 

-  yard     „ 

»        »» 

63-26 

15-93 

3-85 

7-40 

8-81 

13-74 

58-09 

14-86 

2-18 

C-85 

6-87 

10-88 

92 
89 
55 
86 
83 
79 

1-63 
0-99 
0-27 
3-65 
0-91 
0-18 

1-77 
1-11 
0-49 
4-84 
0-95 
0-88 

"               „           thread  for  sewing 

-    lb.        „ 

29-80 

30-63 

103 

0-34 

0-33 

„     jnte  manofkctnres 

-    yard   d. 

8-69 

2-18 

58 

1-90 

3*28 

Metals,  iron,  bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod 
railroad 

-    ton    .  £ 

9-27 
9-46 

6-13 
5-47 

66 
57 

1-62 
3-90 

2-43 
6-84 

wire 

18-89 

12-51 

66 

0-69 

1-03 

„        .,     sheets  and  plates 
„       „     gaWanised     • 

,.        „      tmned  plates 
„      cast  or  wrought 

it            » 

18-66 
22-93 

8- 18 
13-41 

60 
89 

0-91 
1-76 

1'58 
2-98 

»»          w 

10-58 
25-91 
16-09 

6-69 
14-84 
11-53 

63 
57 
72 

0-55 
4-48 
4-01 

0-87 
7-77 
5-57 

„        „      steel,  unwTonght 
,        „     manufactures  of  steel 

83-59 
63-27 

16-99 
81-48 

51 

49 

1-08 
0-41 

8-05 
0-83 

,',      copper,  yellow  metal 
^          „       of  other  sorts 

-    cwt.     „ 

8-70 
4-56 

2-32 
2-92 

63 
64 

0-97 
1-23 

1-54 
1-92 

1,      brass  of  all  sorts   - 

-    ton      „ 

5-11 

8-96 

77 

0-86 

0-47 

„      lead,  pig,  sheet,  and  pipe  - 
„      rinc,  wrought  and  nnwrought 

21-31 
21-72 

12-85 
18-28 

58 
61 

0-47 
0-10 

0-81 
0-16 

CHI  and  floor  cloth 

-  8q.  yard  d. 

15-40* 

13-03 

85 

0-61 

0-78 

Paper                 .               .               - 

'    cwt.     & 

2-94 

1-95 

66 

1-43 

2-14 

Silk  piece  goods 

Soap  -               -               -               - 

.    yard    s, 
'    cwt.     „ 

8-52       . 
26-12 

3-72 
23-50 

106t 
90 

1-12 
0-47 

1-06 
0-52 

Woollen  and  worsted  yam 

-    lb.       d. 

35-67 

94-19 

68 

4-38 

6-44 

„                cloths,  &c. 

-    yard     „ 

38-32 

40-28 

105t 

7-70 

7-88 

„                flannels,  &c. 

»»        >» 

18-08 

13-08 

78 

0-94 

1-81 

„                stoft,  &c.     - 

i>        >» 

12-61 

9-35 

74 

7-74 

10-46 

„                carpets,  &c. 

86-62 

25-74 

70 

1-19 

1-70 

51  articles,  Total 

— 

— 

3,751 

128-79 

182-73 

Averai 

— 

— 

78-6 

70-5 

1 

100 

*  Average  of  1871-77  only.  .....  .      .  ..    .„ 

t  Higher  average,  probably  on  account  of  changes  in  the  classification ;  pnees  have  certamly  fallen. 
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(£.)    SUHMARY  OF   RESULTS. 


The  following  statement  ipvea  the  result  of  the  three 
tables  (B,  C,  and  D).  As  ref^ards  the  vBlue  of  sundry 
small  articles,  and  of  manufactured  goods,  the  home  pro- 
duction of  the  former,  and  the  home  consumption  of  the 
latter  has  not  been  included,  as  no  sufficient  data  are 
available.  The  sum  of  80,000,0002.  has,  however,  been  added 
for  beear,  spirits,  and  other  articles,  which  are  presumed  to 
have  fallen  on  the  average  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  say 
5  per  ceat.,  and  it  may  nurly  be  assumed  that  any  articles 


not  comprised  in  these  lists  hare,  on  the  average,  followed 
ve^  much  the  same  course  as  those  given. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  decline  of  all  the  157 
descriptions  of  commodities  according  to  index  numbers!  s 
22i  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  1867-77; 
but  iJlowing  for  quantities  according  to  the  importance  of 
each  article,  it  amounts  to  26  per  cent.,  which  is  only 
2  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  45  principal  commodities 
treated  in  the  general  tables. 


According  to  Index  Nos. 

According  to  Quantities. 

Total 

Index  Nos., 

1885. 

Average. 

1867-77  = 
100. 

Value  on  the 
Basis  of 

the  Average 
Prices  of 
1867-77, 

MiU.  «  and 
dec. 

Value, 
1885. 

MiU.  £  and 
dec. 

Batio, 
1885. 

1867-77  - 
100. 

45  principal  articles           ... 

61  sundry  articles      -            -           •        - 

Beer,  spirits,  &c.           ... 

51  mannftctured  and  partly  manufactured 
articles. 

3,234 
5,175 

8,751 

71-9 
84-8 

73'6 

617-4 
69-4 
84-2 

182-7 

439-7 
69-5 
80 

128-8 

71-S 
85-7 
95- 
70'5 

157  articles              .... 

12,160 

77-5 

958-7 

708 

74-2 

Average  decline  in  1885  as  compared  with 
1867-77. 

22-5  '/„ 



— 

25-8  7, 

The  index  number  for  the  45  principal  commodities  in  1886  is  only  69  (1867-77  =  100),  and  the  ratio  according  to 
quantities  only  68-1.  The  index  number  for  silveris  74*6,  or  25-4  per  cent,  below  the  former  normal  point.  Taking  all 
tile  above  157  articles  together  and  allowing  for  quantities  the  fall  in  1886  as  compared  with  1867-/7  will  amount  to 
29  per  cent. 
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APPENDIX  V. 


Papers  put  in  by  Mr.  Barbour, 


(A.)    Se«  Question  1136. 

The  silver  remittances  firom  treasuries  in  the  plains  to 
Simla  and  Kasauli  (a  sub-treasury  of  Simla)  during  the 
last  25  years  have  been  as  follows  : — 


1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-66 
1865-66 
186ft-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-«2 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 


Total 


Rs. 

-  12,10,000 
.  18,34,500 

-  20,70,000 

-  26,66,000 

-  25,04,000 

-  16,88,400 

-  27,35,500 

-  23,82,000 
.  21,77.000 
.  24,15.950 

-  19,75,200 

-  22,62,000 

-  19,67,000 

-  19,12,000 

-  27,97,000 

-  24,72,000 

-  36,23.000 

-  44,10,000 

-  37,90,000 

-  32.93,000 
.  32,00,100 

-  32,88,200 

-  41,15,000 

-  31,48,000 

-  24,68,000 

.  6,64,02,860 


The  amount  of  silver  brouf^ht  to  Simla,  otherwise  than 
in  remittances  on  account  of  Grovemment,  may  be  neg- 
lected. European  and  native  bankers  and  traders  repleni»i 
their  resources  when  necessary  by  currency  notes,  which 
the  Simla  Treasuiy  is  always  urepared  to  cash. 

The  amount  of  silver  brougnt  by  visitors  is  insignificant. 
Remittances  of  coin  to  the  plains  are  never  made,  either  by 
Government,  or  bankers,  or  merchants.  Remittances  are 
made  either  by  currency  notes  or  by  treasury  bills  on 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Umballa,  Lahore,  and  Delhi,  which  the 
treasiury  is  always  prewired  to  grant.  The  currency  notes 
supplied  to  the  Simla  Treasury  during  the  last  three  years 
have  been — 

Rs. 
1883-54  ....       8,34,000 
1884-86  ....     13,45,000 
1886-86  ....     16,41,000 

The  treasury  bills  issued  by  the  Simla  Treasury  during 
the  last  three  years  have  been — 

Rs. 
1883-84  ....   7,80,700 
1884-85  ....  14,75,400 
1886-86  ....  19,69.600 

The  aggregate  of  these  notes  and  bills  represent  remit- 
tances on  account  of  banking,  trading,  &c.  made  to  the 
plains. 

A  portion  of  the  silver  sent  to  Simla  by  Government 
eventuidly  returns  to  the  plains.  The  Simla  market  is 
supplied  with  cattle,  grain,  and  miscellaneous  supplies 
largely  from  the  plains.  A  large  portion  of  these  supplies 
is  brought  by  itinerant  dealers,  wno  take  back  cash  with 
them  tot  fresh  purchases  in  the  villages  where  currency 
notes  would  not  be  accepted.  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure any  satisfactory  information  from  the  Simla  octroi 
returns,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  accurate  distribu- 
tion of  the  amount  of  business  done  by  large  dealers,  who 
would  not  remit  cash,  and  by  itinerant  traders  with  small 
capital,  who  would  take  back  cash.  Most  of  the  grain 
supply  of  Simla  is  brought  up  by  zamindars  fr«m  Ludhiana 
and  Ferozepore,  who  take  back  coin.  The  retail  grain 
dealers  are  mostly  Hoshiarpore  and  Kangra  men,  who  come 
to  Simla  for  the  season,  and  are  believed  to  take  back  their 
profits  in  coin.  The  cost  of  carriage  of  supplies  is  also 
considerable,  and  nearly  all  of  it  is  taken  back  in  cash.  So 
are  the  savings  of  carpenters,  masons,  and  domestic  ser- 
vants from  the  plains.  Looking  to  the  class  of  people  who 
take  back  coin,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  certainly  not  taken 
in  large  quantities  at  a  time,  I  do  not  think  that  it  can 


exceed  one  third  of  the  amount  sent  to  Simla  by  Govern- 
ment, or  about  11  lakhs  yearly.    Applying  this  to  the 
results  of  the  past  six  years,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  pre- 
sent annual  absorption  of  silver  by  the 
1880-si      -   3^000  ^'^  population  is  about  22,00,000  a 
1881-82      -  32,00,000  year.    This  result  is  the  more  curious 
i^lS      '  w'ik'25  ^hen  it  is  considered  how  sparse  the 
1^^      I  a\'M,m  I>>U  population  is,  and  that  the  Thibet 
1886-86      •  24!s8,ooo  traders  ordinarily  take  back  grain  and 
S)i,«6i2000  ^°^  silver.     I  think  that  the  hill  popu- 
■' —   lation  is  acquiring  wealth  rapidly.     It 
*'*-H000  is  certain  that  many  of  the  hill  Rajas, 
6)  1.30,08,000  notably  those   of  Rampore,   BusaJbir, 

and  Bilaspore,  have  accumulated  large 

21,68,000  gtores  of  silver;  and  it  cannot  have 
escaped  observation  how  the  fact  of 
growing  wealth  is  reflected  in  the  amount  of  silver  and 
gold  ornaments  now  worn  by  hill  women.  It  is  nearly  10 
years  since  I  first  came  to  Simla,  and  the  change  in  this 
respect  in  that  period  is  sufficiently  striking. 

(Signed)         E.  J.  Sinkikson, 
Simla,  Accountant  General,  Punjab. 

2nd  October  1886. 


(B.)    See  Question  1145. 

Lbttbr  on  the  sub/bct  qp  thb  Hoard  of  iuk 
Maharajah  of  Burdwan. 

Bun  Abash,  Burdwan, 

My  Dbar ,  16th  September  1886. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  day  before  yesterday's 
date,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  the  mllowing  inrormation 
that  I  have  been  able  to  procure.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
answer  all  the  questions  satisfactorily. 

Through  fear  that  the  Marhattas  might  take  away  what- 
ever they  found  in  the  house,  and  that  the  householders 
would  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  it  was  thought 
necessary  in  those  days  to  keep  a  large  amount  of  savings 
under  ground  for  the  time  of  need.  Besides,  in  the  time 
of  the  Mogul  Emperors,  the  country  was  not  so  safe  as  it 
is  now-a-days  under  the  British  rule,  and  there  was  no 
other  way  of  investment  than  buying  landed  property,  pre- 
cious metals,  jewels,  &c. 

So  they  used  to  have  large  sums  in  cash,  and  also 
because  the  people  of  those  days  did  not  have  the  same 
confidence  in  the  Governmcfnt  of  the  country  as  they  have 
now ;  they  preferred  keejiing  their  savings  in  hard  cash 
within  easy  reach,  and  in  the  shape  of  precious  stones  and 
metals. 

Ladies  of  the  Hindoo  household  were,  as  a  rule,  unedu- 
cated in  those  days  (and  the  majority  of  them  are  still  no 
better),  and  for  their  benefit  it  was  not  thought  proper  to 
invest  in  securities,  as  when  there  was  no  male  member  in 
a  family,  it  would  be  hard  for  tl)e  uneducated  ladies  to  deal 
with  the  securities  or  other  investments  which  might 
necessitate  their  appearing  in  court  and  undergoing  some 
expenses  to  get  their  just  dues  from  the  court,  in  addition 
to  the  degradation  they  would  have  to  submit  to. 

Another  reason  why  people  (especially  poorer  people, 
who  cannot  save  more  than  100  or  200  rupees,  and  have 
some  ornaments)  like  to  leave  for  their  wives  and  families 
behind  them  hurd  cash  and  ornaments,  is  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  have  iron  safes  or  strong  boxes  to  keep  their  money 
in  in  the  shape  of  currency  and  promissory  notes.  They 
generally  put  their  things  within  brass  lotas  or  Bahugunas, 
and  then  bury  them  under  ground  somewhere  in  the 
room  they  sleep  in  ;  as  a  rule  they  prefer  the  ground  below 
their  beds  for  that  purpose. 

With  reference  to  the  description  of  the  several  treasure 
houses  in  the  estate,  their  dimension,  and  their  contents. 
There  are  three  rooms  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Toshakhana — 

(a.)  One  large  room  measuring  about  48  feet  in  length, 
14'  6"  in  breadth,  and  13'  9"  in  height,  where  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  and  ornaments  set  with  precious 
stones  are  kept.  These  articles  are  kept  in  {Jmirahs 
and  boxes  of  all  descriptions,  and  also  some  gold  plates 
and  cups,  Thalees  and  Katorahs  as  well  as  washing 
bowb,  jugs,  &c. 
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(b.   There  is  another  room  where  silver   TkaUee  and 
Katorahs,    Rakabees,    alerdan,    golappas,    nemokdan, 
g\ass  cups,*  gharrat,  lottu,  washing  sets  and  all  other 
thin()rs  for  ordinary  use  are  kept,  the  room  measurin({ 
L-17-9,  B-15.6,  H.13.9. 
(c.)  lliere  is  a  third  room  where  silver  plates  and  dishes, 
forks,  spoons,  silver-handled  table  knives,  tea  sets,  &c., 
are  kept  (English  dinner  and  breakfast  sets),  measur- 
ing about  L-15,  B-lO-e,  H-13-9. 
The  rooms  marked  (a),  (h)  are  under  lock,  and  the  doors 
of  the  rooms  having  been  bricked  up,  and]we  having  no  list 
to  show  what  they  contain,  I  cannot  give  an  idea  as  to  the 
yaloe  of  the  contents.     Of  the  contents  of  the  latter  room 
we  have  made  an  inventory,  and  they  would  come  up  to 
about  80,695  tolahs  of  silver,  valued  at  Rs.  80,695. 
There  are  four  other  rooms  : — 

(a.)  One  of  these  has  been  lately  fitted  up  since  the 
estate  came  under  the  court,  and  contains  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  and  ornaments  set  with  precious 
stones,  gold  ornaments  and  throne,  &c.,  would  come 
np  to  about  10,142  tolahs  valued  at  Rs.  1,62.278  (at  the 
rate  of  16  rupees  per  tolah).  The  room  is  about  L-6-6, 
B.12.9,  H-12.3. 
(b.)  The  second  and  the  third  rooms  (known  as  the 
under  roker  room  or  reserve  treasury.  One  for  the 
zamindari  property  and  another  for  Debutter)  are  the 
treasury  where  current  collection  of  the  estate  is  kept 
as  well  as  the  Government  seciuities  and  debentures 
(the  size  of  the  zamindari  treasury  is  L-22-9,  B-12-9, 
H-12-3,  and  that  of  the  Debutter  treasury  is  L-6-9, 
B.15,  H.12-3). 
(e.)  The  fourth -room  measures  about  L-22-6,  B-15, 
H-12'i3,  where  there  are  two  large  sized  vaults  prepared 
for  hoarding  the  current  silver  coin,  and  since  the  year 
(1267,  B.C.)  some  money  was  from  time  to  time  put 
in  and  taken  out  by  the  Maharajah  Mahtab  Chund 
Bahadoor,  for  the  expenses  of  emergent  and  extra- 
ordinary nature,  such  as  the  late  Maharajah  Aftab 
Chund  Bahadoor's  marriage,  Lala  Bun  Behari  Kapur's 
marriage,  and  buving  landed  properties.  When  he 
died  about  one  lakh  was  left  in  one  uf  the  vaults.  In 
the  time  of  Maharajah  Aftab  Chund  Bahadoor  that  sum 
was  taken  out  and  placed  at  the  reserve  treasury,  so 
there  is  no  money  in  them  now.  There  is  one  small 
vault  in  the  room  supposed  to  have  contained  some 
9,990  or  10,000  gold  mohurs  of  all  descriptions,  one 
kind  known  as  Joypoori,  another  MoorskidabacU,  and 
sovereigns  worth  m  all  about  Rs.  1,60,000.  The 
accumulation  of  these  coins  was  begun  by  the 
Maharajah  Tage  Chund  Bahadoor,  and  continued  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Mahangah  Mahtab  Chund,  who 
made  this  vault  and  kept  them  in  H ;  this  room  has 
also  been  locked,  and  the  door  is  bricked  up ;  this 
room  is  known  as  the  Kona  Havize.  All  these  above 
treasure  rooms  an  situated  in  the  apartment  known 
as  "  Raj  Mohal,''  at  present  occupied  by  the  Maha- 
ranee. 
{d)  There  is  one  toshakhana  situated  in  another  apart- 
ment called  "  Rung  Mohal,"  where  ornaments  belong- 
ing to  different  gods  of  the  family  are  kept,  and  silver 
Tkaleet,  sapaias,  Sfc,  for  the  religious  purpose,  the 
value  of  which  is  not  known  to  us,  as  it  is  one  of  those 
rooms  that  have  been  locked  up  and  sealed, 
(e.)  Bara  Hatcie,  or  the  room  which  contains  several 
vaults,  is  situated  in  the  apartment  called  Jattrakhanda, 
measuring  about  L.  32,  B.  25,  H.  12-9.  As  this  room 
is  locked  up  and  its  doors  are  bricked  up,  and  I  do 
not  remember  how  many  vaults  there  are  in  the  room, 
and  how  much  money  in  silver  they  contain,  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  give  yon  any  information  on  these  heads. 
The  amount  knowti  to  have  been  drawn  from  these 
vaults  during  the  times  of  the  Maharajahs  Mahtab  Chund 
and  Aftab  Chund  Bahadoors  is  about  Rs.  23,00,000  and 
out  of  this- sum  about  Rs.  10,75,000  has  been  invested  in 
landed  properties,  Rs.  5,00,000  in  Government  securities, 
and  Rs.  200,000  in  Himalayan  Railway  Debentures. 

It  is  believed  that  these  silver  coins  were  hoarded  by  the 
Maharajah  Tej  Chund  Bahadoor  and  bis  wife  Mahanuwe 
Komiil  Coomari,  Tfaaeoranee,  after  Inm  year  after  year, 
beginning  from  (121 1,  Bengali  era)  that  is  from  the  time 
when  the  pnttoni  system  was  first  introduced.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  Burdwan  Raj  family  the  custody^  of 
these  valuables  was  left  to  the  Maharanee  for  the  time 
being,  but  the  vaults  were  never,  opened  uca^  in  tlie 
presence  of  the  Maharajah. 

When  any  sum  was  drawn  out,  only  some  relations  and 
trustworthy  servants  were  admitted  into  the  room  and 
vault.    Treasurers  and  Dewans  used  to  be  present  outside 


*  Silrer  reaiielt  shaped  like  ordinary  drinking  RlMsea  appear  to  be 
meant. 


the  room  or  apartment,  where  the  sum  drawn  was  sent  out 
(female  guards  being  placed  in  the  passage)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weighing,  counting,  and  bagging  it  before  it  was 
sent  to  the  Mint. 

A  part  of  the  above-mentioned  gold  coins  and  all  the 
silver  coins  bear  as  date  the  19th  year  of  Shaha  Alum's 
reign.    They  were  all  coined  at  Moorahedabad. 

f  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  though  I  have  not  followed 
the  question  in  due  order,  I  have  given  exhaustive  answers 
to  them,  all  which  I  hope  you  will  find  useful,  in  spite  of 
the  rambling  way  in  which  they  have  been  put. 

Yours  sincerely. 


(C.)  S«e  Question  1147. 
ExTBACT  PROM  A  Rbport  OF  5th  October  1886 
BY  Pandit  Salio  Ram,  op  thb  Postal  Depart- 
ment. 
A  very  remarkable  caae  of  this  gold-hunger  came  to  my 
notice  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries  iii  0  »  m  *  * 
district,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  mention  it  here,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  fear  of  this  memorandum  bein^  ever  pub- 
lished. I  was  told  on  the  most  reliable  authority  that  His 
Highness  the  #  »  ♦  *  of  #  *  *  *  #  has  set 
apart  a  very  large  sum  of  money  (in  silver)  for  conversion 
into  gold,  and  that  every  month  between  41)  and  45  thousand 
rupees'  worth  of  gold  mohurs  are  purchased  by  agents  in 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  certain  other  places,  and  sent  to 
the  «  *  «  «  Tnat  this  has  been  going  on  for  some 
years.  A  certain  proportion  of  this  gold  comes  by  post. 
But  parcels  are  very  seldom  addressed  to  the  *  *  *  « 
or  directed  to,##*,.The»### 
treasurer  is  a  native  banker  of  «»  «»  «  «  *  *,  and 
the  parcels  usually  come  to  his  address  at  «  ^  41  «  «. 
The  gold  received  is  taken  to  «  *  «  *,  and  there 
deposited  in  a  strong  treasure  vault  or  room  specially  set 
apart  for  it.  If  inquiries  are  made  at  ,  «  «  4,,  the 
above  statement  will  probably  be  contradicted,  but  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  ot  its  correctness.  Who  can  say  that 
the  •  «  «  *  example  is  not  being  followed  by  rich 
men  all  over  the  country  ?  If  inquiry  were  made,  it  will 
most  probably  be  found  that  this  is  really  the  case ;  but 
the  mischief  which  such  an  inquiry  will  cause,  by  exciting 
distrust  and  suspicion  of  the  real  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, will  be  serious,  and  should  not,  I  think,  be  risked 
without  urgent  reasons,  and  then  only  with  great  caution. 


(D.)    See  Question  1150. 

Statement  showing  the  Amount  of  Native  Coins 
and  Ornaments  tendered  for  coinage  in  the  Bom- 
bay Mint  from  1854-55. 


Years. 

1 

Native  Coins. 

Ornaments. 

Total. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1854-55 

15,81,000 

4,69,000 

20,50,000 

18.15-56 

10,58,000 

2,31,000 

12,89.000 

1856-57 

3,13,000 

2,23,000 

5,36,000 

1857-58 

2,02,000 

50,000 

2,52,000 

1858-59 

4,48,000 

15,000 

4,68,000 

1859-60 

2,25,000 

2,24,000 

4j49.000 

1860-61 

1,27,000 

2,49,000 

3,7«,000 

1861-62 

1,53,000 

12,22,000 

13,75,000 

1862-63 

49,000 

47,000 

96,000 

1863-64 

37,000 

], 63,000 

2,00,000 

1864-65 

2,000 

— 

2,000 

1865-66 

74,000 

— 

74,000 

1866-67 

8,86,000 

— 

3,36,000 

1867-68 

19,75,000 

1,58,000 

21,28,000 

1868-69 

19,28,000 

1,«S,000 

20,88,000 

1869-70 

20,18,000 

1,76,000 

21,94,000 

1870-71 

20,74,000 

72,000 

21,46,000 

1871-72 

10,88,000 

12,50,000 

28,38,000 ' 

1873-73 

15,73,000 

28,80,000 

44,53,000 

1873-74 

23,96,000 

12,17,000 

86,13,000 

1874-75 

7,90,000 

3,68,000 

11,53,000 

1875-76 

7,10,000 

75,000 

7,85,000 

1876-77 

20,000 

8,52,000 

8,72,000 

1877-78 

— 

1,24,00,000 

1,24,00,000 

1878-79 

67.00.000 

1,16,00,000 

1,83,00,000 

1879-80 

4»,0»,000 

92,00,000 

1,37,00  000 

1880-81 

25,50,000 

10.00,000 

85,50,000 

1881-82 

1,00,000 

4,00,000 

5,00,000 

1882-83 

15,50,000 

50,000 

16,00,000 

1883-84 

1,25,000 

50,000 

1,7.5,000 

1884-85 

16,25,000 

18,75,000 

35,00,000 

1885-86 

2,00,000 

3,25,000 

5,25,000 
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(E.)     See  Question  1162. 
Pat  of  Postal  Bunkers  m  India  from  1835  to  1885. 


Names  of  Lineg. 

1855. 

1860. 

1865. 

1870. 

1875. 

1880. 

1885. 

1886. 

Bengal. 

B».  a. 

Bs.  a. 

Us.   a. 

Es. 

a. 

Bfc. 

a. 

lis.  ». 

B.S.   a. 

Rs.   a. 

l!:Uagore  to  Cuttack 

4     0 

4    0 

8    0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

{12} 

5     0 
5     0 

3  8 

4  0 
4    0 

5    0 

5    0 

Dnoca  to  Cbittagong 

Cuttack  to  Ancooi  (or  Sum- 

balpur). 
I'iinilia        (Mnnbhoom)        to 

Chjebassa. 
Gya  to  Nowada 
Moxufferpnr  to  Forneali  • 
Kimchi  to  Palamow 

4  0 

5  0 

4     0 
8    0 
3    0 

4    0 

3  0 

4  0 

4    0 

3  0 

4  0 

4  0 

5  0 

4     0 

4    0 

3  8 

4  0 

5 
5 

4 

4 
3 
4 

0 
0 

0 

0 
8 
0 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 
8 
0 

6    0 

5  0 

4  8 

6  0 

5  0 

6    0 
5    0 

4  8 

5  0 
5    0 

OVDH  AMD  NORTH-'WbSTEBN 

Pboviboeb. 

Lacknow  to  Sitapar 
Badaon  to  Bareiuy 
Etawah  to  Manipuri 
iforadalwd  to  Bijnur    - 

4     0 

3  0 

4  0 
3     0 

4     0 
4     0 
4     0 
4     0 

4    0 
4     0 
4    0 
4    0 

4 
4 
4 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
4 
4 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5    0 
4    0 
4     0 
4     0 

4     0 
4     0 

4    0 

4    0 
4    0 

4    0 

Punjab. 

Delhi  (to  all  places) 
.Jullnndnr  to  Hoshiarpnr 
Kohat  to  Bonnoo  oi  Edward- 

esabad. 
Dehra  Ohazi  Khan  to  Dehra 

Ismail  Khan. 

4    0 

4    0 
4    8 

4    8 

4     0 

4    0 
4    8 

4     0 

4     0 
4     0 
4     8 

4     0 

5 

4 
5 

5 

0 
0 
0 

0 

5 

5 
5 

5 

0 
0 
0 

0 

5     0 
5     0 
5     0 

5     0 

5     0 
5     0 
5     0 

5     0 

5    0 
8    0 
5     0 

5     0 

SiND. 

Hyderabad   to   Mohad  Khans 

Tando. 
Jernick  to  Tatta 

5    0 

5    0 

5     0 
7     0 

4 

7 

8 
0 

6 

i 

0 

0 

6  0 

7  0 

7    0 
7    0 

7     0 
7     0 

BOUBAT. 

Batnagiri  to  Vingorla 
Habli  to  Hanihar 
Dholia  to  Shirpur 

h    0 
5    0 

5    0 

4  0 

5  0 

6     0 
6     0 
6     0 

8 
8 
8 

0 
0 
0 

7 
7 
7 

0 
0 
0 

7     0 
7     0 
7     0 

7    0 
6     0 

7     0 
6    0 

Cbntkal  Fbovikcks. 

Jnbbolpar  to  Mandia 

5     0 

— 

5     0 

- 

- 

5 

0 

5     0 

5     8 

5     8 

Madbas. 

Calicut  to  TelUchery    - 

Yizagapatam     to    Berhampur 
Oanjam. 

4    0 

4     0 
3  12 

5    0 
5     0 

7 
6 

0 
0 

r  7 

l   6 
6 

0 
0 
0 

7     0 
6     0 
6     0 

7    0 
6     0 
6    0 

7     0 
6    0 
6    0 

Mtsobe. 
Bangalore  to  Mysore 

4    0 

4     0 

4     0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

6     0 

— 

Moiety 
pay. 
2     4 

Average  (aunas)    > 

4-05 

4-56 

4-95 

5 

17 

5 

14 

5-24 

5-42 

5'38 

(Signed)        W.  ALPIN, 

Officiating  Comptroller,  Post  Office. 
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APPENDIX  VI. 


Memoeasdtjm  by  Professor  Roberts  Austen,  F.R.S.,  Chemist  to  the  Rojal  Mint,  on  the  Cost  of  Production 

of  Silver. 


There  is  some  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  in- 
fluence on  the  price  of  silver  of  the  actual  outlav  involve 
in  obtaining  it  from  the  earth,  in  the  metallurgical  opera- 
tions incidental  to  its  extraction  from  the  ore,  and  in 
placing  it  upon  the  market. 

M.  Cemuschi  indeed  says  "  that  the  cost  of  production 
"  does  not  determine  the  value  of  gold  and  silver ;  that 
"  value  is  determined  by  two  elements — the  employment 
and  the  (]uantity."  On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Mr.  Bage- 
hot*  maintains  "  that  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  deter- 
"  mined  by  the  cost  of  production,  just  like  that  of  all 
"  other  things ;  that  in  their  case,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
"  what  is  more  cheaply  produced  than  usual  trould  be 
"  more  plentifully  produced  than  usual,  and  that  the  pur- 
"  chasing  power  in  consequence  will  be  no  doubt  less." 
He  elsewhere  observes,t  in  discussing  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver  (1876), 
that  the  price  at  which  silver  will  settle  down  will  in 
part  "  be  determined  by  the  cost  in  the  lecut  gocd  mine 
"  which  pays  to  keep  at  work." 

The  difficulties  of  an  inquiry  as  tu  the  actual  cost  of 
production  are  considerable,  and  arise  i^om — 

(1.)  Varying  conditions  in  different  localities. 

(2.)  Irregularity  and  incompleteness  of  returns,  and  the 
indifference  or  reluctance  of  proprietors  to  publish 
ful  statements  as  to  Cost. 

It  is,  moreover,  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount 
that  should  be  added  to  the  actual  cost  of  mining  and 
milling  in  consideration  of  the  price  paid  for  and  capital 
invested  in  mining  property. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  search  for  silver  and  its 
actual  production  does  or  does  not  afford  a  remunerative 
return  for  the  capital  expended  on  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered  here.  An  attempt  has  simply  been  made  to  point 
out  what  are  the  several  metallurgical  processes  by  which 
silver  is  extracted,  to  collect  such  statements  as  are  pub- 
hshed  dealing  with  cost  of  production,  snd  to  state  the 
results  for  eadi  of  the  principal  processes ;  it  being  neces- 
sarily assumed  that  the  data  so  collected  admit  of  applica- 
tion to  tht  total  amounts  of  silver  estimated  to  be  ]>roauced 
by  each  of  the  respective  processes.  Sufficient  allowance 
has,  it  is  believed,  been  mwle  for  the  cost  of  mining  and 
transport. 

The  uncertainty  attending  any  generalization  as  to  the 
precious  metals  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  1875,  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  after  a  most  careful 
examination  of  all  the  conditions  likely  to  arise,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  "  total  production  of  all  the  mines  on 
"  the  Comstock  may  safely  be  estimated  at  not  less  than 
"  50,000,000  dollars  per  annum,  about  45  per  cent,  of 
"  which  will  be  gold.  In  1884,  however,  when  I  visited 
the  district,  the  mining  and  milling  works  were  suspended. 
In  the  report  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made  the 
late  Dr.  Linderman  observed  of  the  mining  and  metallui^ 
of  California,  "  The  business  is  one  of  uncertainty  and 
"  hazard,  and,  taking  one  year  with  another,  the  expenses 
"  no  doubt  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  the  production." 

In  previous  official  investigations  but  little  attention 
appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  influence  of  the  cost  of 
production  on  the  market  price  of  silver ;  thus,  the  evi- 
dence upon  thisjx>int  given  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver  (1876)  is  practically  limited 
to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Pixlcy's  bdief]:  that  silver  is  got 
out  in  certain  mines  in  Mexico  "at  about  Is.  6d.  an 
ounce,"  and  to  the  expression  of  Mr.  Bagehot's  opinion, 
already  quoted,  as  to  the  price  being  regulated  by  the  cost 
of  production  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances.^ 

'rhe  following  table  gives  the  total  production  of  silver 
in  the  world  for  1883,  that  being  the  latest  year  for  which 
complete  returns  are  available  :— 

•  "  Economist,"  Htrch  4,  ISTS. 
t  "  EeanomiM."  July  IS,  1876. 

t  Keport  from  Select  Committee  on  Depreciation  of  Silver,  1876, 
queitioo  813;  «w  alto  qneetion  230. 
)  Ibid.,  qneation  1436. 


Table  I. 

United  States  of  America     • 
Mexico         .... 
Germany      .... 
Austria         .... 
Spain  .... 

Argentine  Republic  .  -  - 

Colombia      -  .  .  . 

Bolivia  .... 

Chile  .... 

Other  countries  producing  less  than 
300,000  ounces      . 

Total  . 


Oonoea. 


36,737,908 

22,872,732 

7,417.642 

1,568,562 

2,395,481 

325,045 

587,873 

12,376,860 

4,119.125 

953,605 

88,364,733 


Table  II.  gives  the  estimated  amount  of  the  silver  ex- 
tracted by  each  of  the  principal  methods.  The  approxi- 
mate cost  of  the  mining  and  metallurgical  operations 
involved  will  be  given  subsequently. 

Table  II. 


Section. 

Metliod  by  which  the  Silver  was 
obtained. 

Weight  in 
.Ounces. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

Keflning  of  native  gold  •          • 

DesUverization  of  lead  •          .          ■ 

Desilveritation  of  copper  and  cupri- 
ferous products. 
Treatment  of  silver  ores          • 

,       Total 

soe,ooo 
M.'mfioo 

7,SO«,000 

88,354,733 

The  metallur^cal  processes  involved  in  the  extraction 
of  silver  from  its  ores,  although  very  complex,  neverthe- 
less admit  of  being  classified  in  the  four  sections  shown  in 
the  preceding  table.  The  amounts  into  which  the  whole 
annual  production  is  divided,  as  given  in  the  third  column, 
can  only  claim  to  be  rough  approximations.  The  reasons 
for  the  adoption  of  the  figures  given  in  this  column  will 
now  be  considered  in  some  detail. 

Section  I. 

Such  silver  as  forms  a  natural  alloy  with  gold  bdng 
extracted  in  conjunction  with  that  metal,  and  the  deposit 
in  which  both  metals  occur  being  worked  for  gold,  the 
extraction  of  the  silver  entails,  practically,  no  expense  over 
and  above  that  which  is  involved  in  the  extraction  of  the 
gold,  as  the  silver  is  obtained  incidentally.  It  would  usually 
be  necessary  to  purify  the  gold  to  convert  it  into  ingots  of 
the  standard  fineness  met  with  in  the  market,  and  the  cost 
of  such  parting  and  refining  is  the  utmost  metallurgical 
Cost  involved  in  the  production  of  the  silver.  As  this 
amount  has  to  be  distributed  between  the  silver  and  the 
gold  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  extraction  of  one  ounce  of 
silver  contained  in  gold  does  not  exceed  the  cost  of  parting. 
The  average  official  charges  of  the  American  mints  for  part- 
ing and  refining  silver  and  gold  of  the  average  standard  of 
native  gold  is  about  2id.  per  ounce.  The  quantity  of  silver 
present  in  native  gold  varies  considerably ;  but  it  has  been 
estimated  by  King  *  that  the  mean  fineness  of  the  native 
gold  of  the  United  States  is  876  parts  in  1,000,  and  this 
may  be  taken  as  the  average  fineness  for  native  gold  gene- 
rally. The  alloying  element  is,  in  near]^  every  instance, 
silver,  with  but  small  quantities  of  copper  and  other 
metals,  and  these  may  be  disregarded.  Every  1,000  parts 
of  native  gold  yield,  therefore,  124  parts  of  silver.  The 
total  quantity  of  gold  produced  throughout  the  world  in 
1883  is  estimated  at  4,548,660  onnces.f  of  which  1,451,250, 
or  nearly  one-third,  were  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Nine  per  cent,  was  J  derived  from  the  refining  of  lead. 
Allowing  an  additional  1  per  cent,  to  have  been  derived 
from  cupriferous  and  other  materials  treated  otherwise 

'*  Bowie— Practical  Treatiiie  on  Ilvdraulic  Mining,  p.  ZSl. 
t  Hinerml  Besonroes  of  the  United  States  for  18M-64k  p.  3M. 
t  Ibid,  p.  413. 
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than  by  lead,  but  by  processes  not  involving  the  use  of 
mercury,  there  remains  90  per  cent,  as  native  gold  *  in  one 
form  or  another.  Assuming  this  to  have  been  originally 
of  the  fineness  above  stated,  it  would  have  yielded  as  a 
bye<product  161,96U  ounces  oJE  silver  ;  calculating  the  total 
production  of  gold  in  the  world  on  the  same  basis,  the 
amount  of  silver  obtained  from  it  would  be  507,618 
ounces. 

Stetion  II. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  silver  produced  in  the  world 
is  derived  from  association  with  leaid  ores,  from  which  it  is 
extracted  by  suitable  treatment.  Certain  argentiferous 
materials  are  also  melted  with  lead  ores,  the  precious  metal 
being  in  all  cases  collected  in  the  lead  so  produced.  The 
reduction  of  the  silver  occurring  in  lead  ores  will  be  etCected 
without  any  extra  cost  beyond  that  requisite  for  the  lead 
itself,  provided  that  the  state  in  which  the  silver  is  present 
does  not  necessitate  any  modification  of  the  treatment 
demanded  for  the  extraction  of  the  lead  alone,  and  this 
also  holds  good  with  respect  to  such  silver  ores  as 
are  added'  to  the  fiimace  charge,  except  that  in  this 
case  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  more  flux,  and,  conse- 
ouently,  more  fiiel  and  labour  will  be  required.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  sole  cost  of  the  extraction  of  the  silver 
from  these  argentiferous  ores  is  connected  with  its  separa- 
tion from  the  lead  produced.  This  is  done  either  by 
crystaJlismg  out  lead  poor  in  nlver  fi«m  a  richer  alloy — 
the  Pattinson  process — or  by  the  use  of  zinc — the  Parkes 
process — or  by  these  processes  jointly.  The  cost  of  re- 
fining and  deailverising  the  ton  of  argentiferous  lead  at 
Chicago  in  188J  was,  in  the  case  of  the  Horn  Silver  Mining 
Company's  lead,  about  8  dollars  per  ton.f  If,  therefore, 
the  lead  De  the  main  object  of  the  smelting,  and  the  silver 
merely  a  valuable  bye-]»oduof,  the  amount  of  silver  which 
must  necessarily  be  present  in  the  lead  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  extraction  must  be  of  the  value  above  stated,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  galena  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
averages  alwut  8*5  oz.  silver  per  ton  of  les^.^  Wlien, 
however,  as  is  usually -the  ease,  the  production  of  lead  is 
not  the  main,  but  rather  a  secondary,  consideration,  the 
above  data  are  not  applicable.  This  is  more  especially 
true  with  regard  to  those  countries  where  the  mines  are 
situated  hx  from  the  market  or  from  deposits  of  fuel,  with 
inefficient  means  of  transport,  and  where  labour  and  other 
expenses  are  high.  Lead,  in  countries  such  as  these, 
would  not,  by  itself,  pay  to  produce,  and  consequently 
ceases  to  be  the  main  object  of  the  mining  and  smelting 
operations,  for  the  lead  becomes  the  bye-product  which 
serves  primarily  as  a  vehicle  for  the  collection  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  ores.  These  considerations  are 
specially  applicable  as  regards  the  American  continent. 
At  the  date  of  publication  of  the  "  Mineral  Resources  of 
the  United  States  for  1883-84,"  of  the  total  quantity  of 
argentiferous  lead  which  had  been  desilverised  in  1884, 
1 19,965  tons,  returns  had  been  received  which  related  to 
117,608  tons.  From  this  quantity  had  been  obtained 
21,505,248  ounces  of  silver  and  146,830  ounces  of  gold. 
A  certain  proportion  of  this  was  derived  from  silver  ores 
wwked  by  lead  smelters,  but  it  is  estimated  §  that  folly 
19,000,000  ounces  of  silver  and  125,000  ounces  of  gold 
were  obtained  from  the  lead  ores  produced  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states  and  territories. 

Owing  to  the  small  number  of  mines  which  are  directly 
connects  with  smelting  works,  and  to  the  want  of  published 
information  as  to  cost,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  expense 
of  mining  and  reducing  these  silver-lead  ores,  but  in  the 
report  already  referred  to,  two  instances  are  given  which 
would  appear  to  be  fairly  typical.  In  the  first  case,  that 
of  the  Horn  Silver  Miming  Company,  Utah,||  the  ore 
produced  was  oomparatiTely  rich,  and  the  cost  of  production 
was  about  100  dollars  per  ton  of  argentiferous  l«»d. 

The  detailed  cost  was  as  follows  :•— 

Dollars. 


Cost  of  mining 

.  17-25 

„      smelting     - 

-  48-43 

„  ,  dealverising 
„  '  freight       - 

.    7-»6 

.  18-00 

91-63 

It  would  probably  be  safer  to  take  the  cost  of  the  ton  of 
argentiferous  lead  at  100  dollars. 

From  a  comparison  of  such  other  statements  as  to  cost 
of  {woduction  as  occur  in  these  reports,  it  would  appear 

*  This  inclndes  all  ores  treated  by  merounr. 
t  mineral  Keaouroes  of  the  tTnited  States  for  1883-84,  p.  417. 
i  Ifiniiig  and  Wnsna  SUtistica  of  the  United  Ktniidoai  for  188S. 
B.79. 

U.41SottheSeport, 
bid.,  p.  417. 


that  the  cost  of  mining  and  smelting  the  ton  of  ore  did  not, 
on  the  whole,  differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  Horn  Silver 
Company.  The  ore  produced,  is,  however,  frequently  much 
poorer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Eureka  Consolidaled  fining 
Company*  the  average  amount  of  lead  n  the  ore  is  about 
10  per  cent.  At  this  mine  and  works  the  total  cost  per 
ton  of  argentiferous  lead  is  as  follows : — 

Dollars. 


Cost  of  mining 

. 

61-00 

»> 

smelting    - 

. 

188-20 

desilverization 

and 

» 

freight 

• 

59-37 

Total 


.  248-67 


Taking  into  consideration  the  poorness  of  the  ore  and  the 
heavy  cost  for  freight,  it  would  appear  that  this  expenditure 
(tf  250  dollars  per  ton  is  rarely  exceeded.  It  would  further 
seem  fair  to  assiunethat  the  mean  cost  of  extraction  in  the 
United  States  would  be  shown  approximately  by  taking  the 


mean  of  the  costs  at  the  two  works 


lOO-J-250 


=1/6  dollars.  The 


price  of  lead  at  Chicago  in  October  last  was  4-10  dollars  per 
cwt.,  82  dollars  per  ton, while  silver  sold  at  98  cents  the  ounce. 
The  cost  of  working  the  ton  of  argentiferous  lead  being 
taken  at  the  above  mean,  175  dolwrs,  it  is  possible  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  silver  the  lead  should  contain  in 
order  to  meet  this  cost,  and  it  will  be  found  that  each  ton 
weight  of  argentiferous  lead  must  contain  95  ounces  of 
silver ;  the  gross  value  will  then  be  made  up  of — 

DoUars. 


Value  of  silver 
,,     „  lead 

Total 


93-1 
81-7 

174-8 


Thus,  to  admit  of  its  being  smelted,  the  ore  should,  on 
the  mean,  be  of  such  a  richness  as  to  yield  a  lead  contain- 
ing 95  ounces  of  silver.  To  117,606  tons  of  refined  lead 
there  were,  however,  21,505,248  ounces  of  silver  and  146,830 
ounces  of  gold,  so  that  each  ton  of  argentiferous  lead 
produced  in  the  United  States  contained  nearly  183  ounces 
of  silver  and  U  ounce  of  gold.  Taking  the  relative  weight 
of  silver  as  20  tunes  that  of  gold — the  present  market 
value — the  ton  of  argentiferous  lead  contained  on  the 
average  over  200  ounces  of  silver.  It  need  only  have 
contained  95  ounces  to  cover  the  working  expenses,  so 
that,  as  regards  argentiferous  lead,  the  price  of  silver  might 
have  been  less  than  half  the  market  price  and  yet  have 
entailed  no  loss  on  the  working. 

The  4,000  tons  of  lead  produced  in  Mexico,  South 
America,  and  Australasia  may  be  fttirly  considered  as  having 
been  of  the  average  richness  of  the  lead  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  cost  of  production  may,  without 
prqudice  to  the  conclusions  amved  at,  be  assumed  to  be 
the  same. 

The  present  coat  of  desilverizing  the  ton  of  rich  lead  at 
Freiberg  amounts,  as  shown  by  rosults  recently  obtained.f 
to  about  25s.  per  ton,  or  about  Id.  per  ounce  of  silver  pro- 
duced.  Including  the  cost  of  refining,  the  expense  of  de- 
silverization would  still  be  well  below  l^d. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  silver  produced  in  Europe  is 
obtained  from  the  smelting  either  of  lead  or  of  copper.  Of 
the  former  metal  the  production  is  about  337,000  tons; 
and  of  the  latter  about  77,000  tons.J  It  is  evident,  there-> 
fore,  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  silver  produced  must 
be  due  to  the  smelting  of  lead  ores,  and  of  such  ores,  &c. 
as  are  added  to  the  lead  smelting  charge.  With  regard  to 
the  amount  of  silver  produced  in  the  treatment  of  copper 
ores,  the  quantity  produced  at  Mansfeld,§  in  Prussia,  in 
1884  from  ores  which  yielded  12,774  tons  of  copper  was 
74,132  kilogrammes,  about  186  ounces  to  the  ton,  and  as' 
the  copper  ootained  at  these  works  contains  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  silver,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  quan- 
tity of  silver  found  to  be  worth  extracting  from  copper  ores 
in  Europe  does  not  exceed  twice  the  production  rtf  the 
Mansfeld  works,  say,  150,000  kilogrammes.  Of  this  quan- 
tity probably  some  10,000  kilogrammes  were  produced  from 
coppier  ores  treated  in  connexion  with  lead  ores.  The  total 
quantity  of  silver  produced  in  Europe  amounted  to  about 
388,000  kilogrammes.  Subtracting  from  this  the  quantity 
estimated  to  be  produced  from  copper  ores  by  methods 
other  than  those  connected  with  the  use  of  lead,  the  quan- 

*  p.  418  of  the  Report. 

t  Jabrbueh  tor  das  Beq^'Und  Battenwesen  in  Ednigteiche  Saoluen 
anf  das  Jsbr,  1886,  pp.  138-146. 

t  Ton  Ehrenwerth,  StiU  nnd  Risen.  Vol.  TI.,  p.  7IS£. 

J  Zeitachrlft  f  Or  das  Bers-.  Htltten  und  Salinenweaen  im  Preussitcb  e  p 
Staate,  1886,  p.  190. 
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ti^  ia  obtained  which  is  produced  in  the  Bmelting  of  this 
latter  metal,  238,000  kilogrammes. 

As  to  the  relieve  cost  of  production  in  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that,  owing  to  much  cheaper 
labour,  nearness  to  the  market,  and  greater  Auiilities  tor 
transport,  the  cost  of  production  in  Europe  would  be  much 
less  tnan  it  is  in  America,  were  it  not  that  the  mines,  as  a 
rule,  are  deeper  and  less  rich.  The  lead  ore  produced  in 
Europe  is,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States, 
comparatively  poor  m  silver.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
lead  ores  contain  on  the  average  about  8'5  ounces  of  silver 
to  the  ton  of  lead.  In  Spain*  331,164  tons  of  lead  ore, 
of  little  value  as  regards  silver,  and  26,047  tons  of  argen- 
tiferous lead  ore  properly  so  called  were  produced.  The 
quantity  of  silver  contained  in  this  latter  may  be  estimated 
nom  the  fttet  that  the  desilverisation  of  3,687  tons  of  lead 
save  4,102  kilogrammes  of  silver,  about  36  ounces  to  the 
ton.    Some  rich  ore  is,  however,  exported. 

In  Italyt  31,191  kilogrammes  of  silver  were  produced 
from  the  desilverization  of  15,000  tons  of  argentiferous  lead, 
about  67  ounces  to  the  ton. 

As  in  ihtae  two  countries  only  native  ores  are  treated 
the  results  are  typical  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  lead  ores  of 
the  Continent.  In  Germany  and  Austria  the  lead  ores 
are  usually  comparatively  rich  in  silver,  but  foreign  ores 
are  also  imported,  and  as  the  compositions  of  these  are  not 
stated,  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  the  native  ores  are 
not  directly  obtainable. 

Thus,  althongb  the  European  lead  ores  aie  poorer  in 
silver  than  those  of  the  United  States,  cheaper  labour  and 
transport,  and  greater  fitcilities  for  snielting,  render  it  pro- 
bable tbat  while  the  cost  of  production  may  be  considerably 
less  than  in  the  United  States,  it  cannot  well  exceed  it. 

The  cost  of  production  of  the  ounce  of  silver  obtained 
from  the  desilveriiation  of  lead  ores  is  therefore  about  2s., 
and  the  to1»l  amount  of  silver  produced  from  the  smelting 
of  lead  ores  is  about : — 

Ounces. 
United  States    -  •'  -    21,890,000 

Europe-  -  -  -      8,036,000 

Elsewhere  -  -  ■         800,000 


Total 


30,726.000 


Section  III. 

Argmttferous  Copper  Oret. — The  amount  of  silver  present 
in  copper  ores  is  much  less  than  in  lead  ores,  and  in  the 
latter  the  precious  metal  is  frequently  the  main  object  of 
the  smelting,  while  in  copper  ores  it  is  usually  a  vtuuable 
bye-product. 

The  quantity  of  silver  present  in  copper  ores  varies 
greatly,  and  no  statistics  relating  to  the  average  amount  ate 
obtainable.  That  the  amount  derived  from  this  source  is 
comparatively  small  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  extraction  of  the  silver  from  copper  is  much  greater  than 
from  lead,  and  the  Quantity  of  copper  produced  annually 
is  relatively  small.  Tne  greater  cost  of  extraction  is  forcibly 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  Oker  Works,  Germany.  J  The 
copper  produced  at  these  works  is, by  a  metallurgical  process, 
divided  into  two  approximately  equal  portions,  one  of 
which  contains  21  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  dr  copper, 
and  the  other  53  ounces.  The  first  portion  does  not  pay  to 
treat,  while  the  latter  does.  The  cost  of  extraction  of  the 
silver  may  be  taken  to  lie  between  the  two,  possibly  a  mean, 
37  ounces,  or,  at  4».  per  ounce,  71-  8».  per  ton  of  copper. 
This  is,  moreover,  the  cost  per  ton  of  copper  at  the  Mans- 
feld  Works^  and  by  the  electrolytic  process  the  expense 
will  probably  be  about  the  same.  ||  Other  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  argentiferous  copper  ores  are  more  expensive,  and 
the  increased  cost  of  labour,  &c.  in  America  and  elsewhere 
would  cause  the  mean  cost  of  extraction  to  be  higher  than 
the  above  estimates.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that 
it  would  be  greater  than  50  ounces,  10/. 

"With  regard  to  the  richness  in  silver  of  the  materials 
treated,  the  silver  obtained  at  Mansfeld  is,  as  alreac^ 
stated,  about  186  ounces  per  ton  of  copper ;  at  Oker  the 
quantity  present  was  53  ounces,  and  "  bottoms,"  which 
are  worth  desilverizing  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  generally 
contain  at  least  this  amount.  The  mean  amount  of  silver 
present  in  the  ton  of  copper  desilverized  may  be  taken  to 
be  somewhere  between  toe  50  and  the  186  ounces  in  the 
,  cases  mentioned,  probably  nearer  the  former  than  the 
'  latter,  and  100  ounces  per  ton  may  be  taken  as  a  maximum. 
The  cost  of  extraction  of  the  silver  present  in  copper  ores 
must,  when  these  latter  are  treated  together  with  lead  ores. 


•Bttedestdoa  Minen  de  bmtka,  1884,  p.  S8. 

t  AnntH  di  Agrioolton  1886,  p.  Iz. 

"  Predoa«HeUlaiatlieTrn{ted8ta(M^I884,P.401. 

Freoknu  Metals  in  the  United  BMes,  1881V  p.  76S. 

Pontaine:  Electrolyse,  p.  888. 
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be  but  small,  as  the  additional  cost  of  smelting  would  be 
so,  as  would  also  be  the  extra  cost  connected  with  the 
pnrification,  &c.  of  the  lead.  The  cost  of  the  silver  produced 
Vy  wet  piethods  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  determine, 
but  it  is  stated*  that  the  cost  of  recovering  the  precions 
metals  by  the  Claudet  process  is  about  8d.  per  ton.  The 
ores  treated  b^  this  process  in  the  Uiuted  Kiiu;dom  in  1885 
containedf  a  little  over  two  grains  of  gold  ana  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  silver  per  ton  of  ore.  Gold  being 
of  the  value  of  about  2d.  per  grain,  the  cost  of  extraction 
of  the  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  silver  also  present  was 
about  4d.,  or  at  the  rate  of  5d.  per  ounce.  The  328,000 
ounces  of  silver  obtained  in  this  msnner  in  Great  Britain 
were  mainly  a  bye-product,  costing  about  6rf.  per  ounce  to 
produce.  This  is  not  true,  however,  as  r««ards  silver 
obtained  by  other  methods,  but  if  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  ounce  of  silver  obtained  by  wet  processes  generally 
be  placed  at  Is.,  this  is  probably  a  lugh  estimate.  As 
regards  the  cost  of  desilvensation  of  the  copper,  or  of  the 
"  regulus,"  produced  during  the  smelting  of  copper  by  the 
dry  way,  this  has  abready  been  estimate  at  one-half  the 
value  of  the  silver  produced,  or  about  2».  per  ounce.  Next,  as 
to  the  quantity  of  copper  desilverized.  The  total  quantity 
of  copper  produced  in  1885  amounted  to  about  222,000 
tons.  J  Of  this  quantity,  14,880  tons  were  produced  in 
Great  Britain  from  ores  which  had  been  treated,  with  a 
view  to  desilverization,  by  the  Claudet  process,  the  quantity 
of  silver  obtained  being  328,000  ounces.  Allowing  an 
equal  quantity  of  silver  and  copper  to  have  been  produced 
elsewhere  by  this  and  other  wet  processes  (giving  a  total  of, 
say,  650,000  ounces),  and  placing  tiie  amount  desilverised 
by  lead  at  10,000  tons  of  copper,  containing  60  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton  (producing  500,000  ounces),  there  remain 
about  222,000-40,000,  or  182,000  tons,  as  the  quantity  of 
copper  produced  by  the  ordinary  dry  smelting  processes. 
Now,  considering  the  comparative  poorness  in  silver  of 
copper  ores  as  compared  with  lead  ores,  and  the  necessity 
for  an  average  contents  of  60  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  of 
copper,  as  previously  estimated,  to  pay  for  the  extraction, 
it  18  safe  to  assume,  without  prejudice  to  the  final  conclu- 
aons,  that  of  this  quantity  not  more  than  one-third  was 
actually  desilverized. 

_  Supposing  this  amount  to  have  been  of  the  average 
ridiness  estimated  (100  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  of  copper 

1 82  000 
giving — 3— X  100  or  about  6,060,000  ounces  of  silver), 

the  silver  produced  ttom  copper   ores  and  the  cost   in 
accordance  with  the  data  above  given  will  be  as  follows : — 


Annul!  Pro- 
duction of 

SUver. 

Cortper 
Ounce. 

From  Copper  oree  deailverized  by  wet 
prooenei  ezclnsively. 

From  Copper  ores    desUveriied  by 
lead. 

From  Copper  ore*  denlveriied  daring 
the  onuoary  ameltinK  of  Copper. 

Ounces. 
eMI,VCO 

O40/M)0 

6,050.000 

2    0 

Total 

7,200.000 

Heu  ill 

Section  IV. 

Siher  Oret. — These  ores  are  of  very  varied  composition, 
and  when  not  treated  in  connexion  with  the  smelting  of 
lead  or  of  copper  %re  treated  either  by  amalgamation  or  by 
wet  methods.  By  far  the  greater  quantity  of  the  silver  is 
obtained  by  the  former  of  these,  and  as  wet  methods  are,  on 
the  whole,  not  more  expensive  than  ama]gamation,§  they 
need  not  be  separately  considered.  The  quantity  of  silver 
thus  produced  is  found  by  subtracting  the  silver  obtained 
hj  the  processes  already  considered  from  the  total  produc- 
tion, which  will  give  49,920,733  ounces.  This  amount  is 
mainly  produced  on  the  American  continent.  The  ores 
treated  are  mostly  true  silver  ores,  but  in  some  cases  other 
metals  are  present  in  such  quantities  as,  in  comunction 
with  a  low  yield  of  silver,  to  render  their  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical tr^tment  possible,  provided  local  conditions  are 
favourable.  The  silvra  ores  occurring  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia are  both  surface  ores  and  ores  obtained  by  deep 
mining.    The  cost  of  mining  and  milling  the  former  is 

*  Praotoot  Metals  in  (he  United  States,  1883.  p.  789. 
t  Mineral  BtatiiUcs  of  the  Unitrd  Kingdom  foriasfi,  p.  74. 
i  Bftimated  by  H.  E.  Mertoa  Jt  Co.,  London. 
\  See  Stetefeldt :  Comparison  of  amalganution  with  BuHeU'a  lixivia- 
tion  process.    Freoioni  Metals  in  the  United  States,  188S,  p.  74t. 
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about  Si  dollars  per  ton.*  A  good  example  of  the  cost  of 
deep  mining  is  given  in  the  case  of  the  "  Bonanza  King  "t 
Mine,  which  is  situated  near  the  highest  peak  of  the  Provi- 
dence Mounttdns.  The  mine  is  520  feet  deep,  and  the  ore 
has  to  be  hauled  for  ,a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  cost  of 
mining,  hauling,  and  milling  the  ton  of  ore  was  25'  7  dollars, 
and  it  yielded  silver  to  the  value  of  1 79  dollars.  The  value 
of  the  silver  ore  treated  in  California  varies  from  50  to  500 
dollars  per  ton,  a  great  portion  yielding  in  the  mill  over  100 
dollars  per  ton.J  As  a  considerable  proportion  was  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  of  only  65  dollars  per  ton,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  mean  cost  of  extraction  exceeded  that  at  the 
"  Bonanza  King,"  say,  25  dollars  per  ton. 

Comparing  these  results  with  the  numerous  other  in- 
stances mentioned  throughout  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  on  the  Production  of 
the  Precious  Metals,  1883  and  1884,  it  would  appear  to  be 
reasonable  to  accept  these  statements  as  giving  approxi- 
mately the  average  richness  of  the  ore  Ireated,  and  the  cost 
«f  mining  and  milling. 

The  cost  of  the  ounce  of  silver  so  produced  was  therefore 
abont  Is.,  corresponding  to  an  expenditure  of  25  dollars  to 
obtain  100  dollars  worth  of  silver. 

In  Mexico  and  South  America  cheaper  labour  tends  to 
compensate  for  less  efficient  methods.  Those  in  most 
general  use  are  the  Patio  and  Cazo  processes.  The  cost  of 
treatment  by  the  Patio  process  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated §  at  from  16  to  27  dollars  per  ton  of  ore,  and  by 
the  Cazo  at  about  7  or  10||  dollars.  Adding  to  this  the 
cost  of  mining,  say,  7  dollars,  the  total  cost  per  ton  varies 
from  about  14  to  35  dollars.  The  ore  treated  contains  from 
a  few  ounces  to  several  thousand  ounces  per  ton,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  26  dollars  per  ton  may  be  taken  to  be 
the  average  expenses,  and,  from  a  comparison  of  various 
estimates,!  it  seems  probable  that  70  dollars  for  yield,  or 
somewhat  less  than  the  average  of  the  United  States,  is 
not  far  from  the  truth. 

The  final  condusions  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  production 
by  each  of  the  principal  methods  of  extracting  silver 
would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  as  follows,  the  figures 
relating  to  the  amounts  produced  being,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  repeated  from  Table  II. : — 


Section. 


I. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 

Total 


Fine  Stiver, 
in  ounces. 


Cost  per  ounce 
of  flue  Silver. 


808,000 

30.786,000 

7,200,000 

49,9iO,7S3 


88,864,733 


«.   d. 

0  21 

2    0 

1  11 
1     5 


Ueanl    8 


The  mean  cost  of  production  of  the  ounce  of  fine  silver 
was,  therefore,  about  1».  Sd.,  corresponding  to  1«.  6Ji.  per 
ounce  standard. 


General  Conclusions. 

It  was  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  inquiry  that  it  was 
necessary  to  regard  the  data  collected  as  to  cost  of  produc- 
tion as  applicable  to  the  total  amounts  of  silver  estimated 
to  be  produced  by  each  of  the  respective  processes.  It  will 
therefore  he  well  to  examine  the  foregoing  results  as  a  whole 
with  a  view  to  determine  what  degree  of  confidence  may  be 
placed  in  the  general  conclusions. 

S«e(«on  I. 

,  With  r^ard  to  Section  I.,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  cost  of  extracting  the  whole  of  the  508,000  ounces  of 
silver  from  native  gold  is  not  inaccurately  represented 
by  the  2id.  per  ounce  assigned  to  it.  The  amount  so 
extracted  constitutes,  however,  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  production  of  silver. 


*  Precious  HetaU  in  the  United  States,  1888,  p.  731. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  780. 

I  T.  Bgteston.     The  Patio  and  Oaio  prooeases  (or  amalgsinating 
8llTerore9(188t).p.46. 
U  Ibid.  up.  E7  and  61. 
f  S«$al*o  Ferc7's  Hetalliu^,  Silver  and  Gold  (1880),  p.  580, 


Section  II. 

Section  II.,  on  the  other  hand,  includes  one  third  of  the 

total  amount,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  direct  evidence 
as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the  whole  of  these  30,726,000 
ozs.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  evidence  mainly  rests  on 
the  statements  as  to  cost  of  production  at  two  works  in 
the  United  States.  These  produce  between  them  one  six- 
teenth of  the  total  amount  of  silver  classified  under  this 
section,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  may 
be  considered  respectively  to  be  typical  of  the  tnavinnn"' 
and  minimum  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States, 
which  itself  produces  no  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  total 
amount  of  silver  comprised  in  this  section.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  mean  cost  per  ton  of  argentiferous  lead,  175 
dollars,  is  nearly  three  times  the  selling  price  of  the  argenti- 
ferous lead  extracted  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Since  the  evidence  was  given,  the  report  for  the  year 
1886  of  the  Broken  Hill  Mine,  Barrier  Ranges,  New  South 
Wales,  a  mine  of  very  considerable  importance,  has  been 
published.  It  states  that  during  the  year  the  smelting  of 
10,397  tons  of  ore  yielded  1,991  tons  of  lead  and  871.665 
ozs.  of  silver,  at  a  cost,  including  mining  charges,  of 
4/.  12s.  Oid.  per  ton  of  ore,  or  at  the  rate  of  Is.  Id.  per  oz. 
of  silver  produced,  if  the  lead  be  considered  to  be  of  no 
value.  Toe  cost  of  production  will,  it  is  stated,  be  consi- 
derably reduced.* 


Section  III. 

llie  amount  of  silver  produced  annually  in  tiie  treattnent 
of  copper  ores  is  estimated  at  7,200,000  ozs. ;  of  this  quan- 
tity, 6,050,000  ozs.  were  obttuned  during  the  ordinary 
smdting  of  copper  ores,  and  2,382,000  ozs.  of  this  latter 
amount,  or  one  third  of  the  total,  were  produced  at  Mans- 
feld  at  a  cost  which  is  stated  to  be  9id.  per  ounoe. 
Of  the  remainder,  328,000  ozs.  were  produced  in  Great 
Britain  by  the  Claudet  process,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
5d.  per  ounce. 

Silver  in  this  section  being  mainly  a  bye-product,  mining 
charges  of  the  copper  ore  which  originally  contained  it  are 
disregarded.  This  leaves  an  amount  of  4,490,000  ozs.,  or 
two  thirds  of  the  total  production  under  this  section,  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  in  the  absence  of  more  precise  evidence 
it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  account  for  them  in  the 
manner  set  forth.  Although  it  is  probable  that  the  evidence 
respecting  this  section  is  the  least  satisfactory,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  amount  in  question  is  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  total  annual  production. 


Section  IV. 

This  section,  dealing  with  methods  that  involve  the  use 
of  mercury,  comprises  more  than  half  the  total  amount  of 
silver  produced  annually.  The  figure,  25  dollars,  which 
has  been  taken  to  represent  the  cost  of  mining,  milling, 
and  transport  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  ton  of  ore  is 
supported  by  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence.  As  le- 
^ds  the  United  States  of  America,  an  eminent  authority, 
Professor  Egleston,  of  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  stated  in  1879,  that  "the  cost  of 
"  treatment  to  large  mill  companies  at  the  Comstock  Mill 
"  would  not  usuuly  be  as  high  as  8  dollars;  at  the 
"  Brunswick  Mill  the  average  for  the  year  1874  was  7*76 
"  dollars;"  he  adds,  however,  that  "the  mill  companies 
"  rarely  charge  less  than  12*5  dollars  on  large  and  long 
"  contracts,"  and  he  points  out  that  the  mill  companies 
nlmost  always  declare  large  dividends,  while  the  mines 
are  often  not  worked  at  a  profit." 

Another  writer,  Mr.  Rothwell,  states  that  the  prices  paid 
for  milling  Comstock  ores  have  varied  from  11  to  20 
dollars  per  ton. 

The  amounts  to  which  Professor  Egleston's  figures  refer 
•re  very  large  and  apply  to  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  ores  treated  by  mocury  in  the  United  Stat^  of  America ; 
moreover,  no  evidence  has  appeared  that  would  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  the  cost  of  extraction  has  varied  materially 
sinee  the  above  figures  were  given. 

In  regard  to  the  22,900,000  ozs.  produced  in  Mexico,  the 
bulk  of  which  involved  the  use  of  mereury,  there  is  much 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  cost  of  production  is  fairly  stated 
at  25  dollars  per  ton  of  ore. 

Various  authorities  estimate  the  cost  of  the  metalluigical 


•  Honcgr  Market  Beview.  Uh  Ma;  1887. 
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piocemea  iiiTolved  in  the  extraction  of  the  silTeF  in  Mexico 
«t  from  1 1  to  21  dollars  per  ton  of  ore,  not  including  the 
coat  of  mining.  Mr.  R.  E.  Chism*  eetiiostea  the  cost  of 
tieatment  by  the  old  Mexican  process  at  about  27  dollaars 
per  ton  of  ore,  which  includes  a  charge  for  profit  to  the 
ownets  of  the  works,  but  does  not  include  snperiatendenee 
or  interest  on  cost  of  plant. 

In  a  Teeent  paper  €.  A.  Stetefeldt,t  referring  to  the  year 


1883,  gives  the  total  cost  of  reduction  of  a  poor  ore  as 
8'  12  dollars  per  ton. 

It  is  possible  that  the  estimated  yield  of  70  ozs.  to 
the  ton  of  ore  in  Mexico  may  be  too  high.  If,  however,  a 
minimum  estimate  of  50  ozs.  per  ton  be  adopted,  the 
mean  cost  of  production  under  Section  IV.  would  be  in- 
creased to  1».  8d.  per  oz.  standard,  but  this  may  be  taken  " 
as  the  linut  of  error. 


APPENDIX  VII. 


Papers  pat  iu  by  Mr  Birob  with  regard  to  the  Currency  and  Circulation  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 

Switzerland,  and  Belgium.     See  Question  I37B. 


A. — Bank  of  Francs. 
Maximum  and  Minimum  Amount  of  Golo  and  Silvkr  held  at  various  dates,  with  the  Notes  in  Circulation. 

Amounts  stated  in  millions  of  pounds  staling. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total  Bullion. 

Notes  in  Oinmlation. 

Tew. 

M.Timn^ 

H^irtmqm. 

MaTiw^ntn 

Hinimiim. 

HftximuTn. 

Minim  am. 

Uintmom. 

18«8      ■ 

S8-1 

26-6 

18-1 

12'4 

62-6 

38-1 

83-1 

44-9 

18«B      • 

»•« 

23-5 

23-7 

18-9 

50-7 

48-6 

67-6 

81-8 

On  the  13th  September  1868 
commeneed  the  forced  enr- 
rency  of  noted. 

rSiege  of  Parte,  September  1870 
to    March    1871.      DorfaiK 

1870      - 

a»-6 

17-8 

28-2 

2-8 

82-7 

20-2 

78-6 

84-4 

theie  yean  note*  of  86  Irann 

and  20  fhmcs  were  inued. 

1871 

ffl-7 

14-4 

5-8 

1-4 

27-7 

15-9 

94-4 

68-7 

In  1871  notes  of  6  francs 
t.    vere  authorised. 

187a      • 

«8-8 

82- 

6-8 

3-2 

Sl-7 

25*2 

107-1 

88-5 

By  the  Law  of  16th  July  1872 
bank  note*  was  raised  to 

if^rit'^h2."«ffii- 

on  the  27th  December  1871. 
In  this  year  notes  of  6  francs 
were  issued. 

1878      - 

«7-6 

22-4 

6- 

6- 

32-8 

28*2 

122-9 

106-2 

Demonetisation  of  silver  by 
Germany.  I4ut  instalment 
«f  mdemni^  of  200,000,0001. 
paid. 

During  this  year  notes  of 
20  francs  and  8  francs  were 

1874      • 

40-8 

24-4 

13-2 

6' 

63-2 

30*4 

116-6 

98-5 

oaUedin. 

187S      • 

«• 

40-2 

20-8 

12-4 

66-7 

62*7 

108*1 

93-2 

No  notes  of  26  francs  were 
issued  during  this  year. 

Latin  Unimi  wholly  discon- 
tinnes  coinsKe  of  sUver. 

1876      • 

61-8 

46-6 

26-6 

18*8 

87-3 

66-9 

104*7 

96- 

1877      • 

82-3 

48-8 

34-7 

25-5 

91-3 

82*8 

108*- 

94-3 

1878      - 

48-1 

40-1 

48-4 

34-4 

87-8 

78-7 

101*9 

88-1 

IntematiiHial  Monetary  Con> 
ference  at   Paris.     On  the 

:879      - 

43-6 

80-1 

48- 

48-2 

90-1 

78*8 

93*1 

84* 

1st  January  1878  the  forced 
currency  of  bank  notes 
ceased. 

1880      • 

JS-1 

21-6 

6i-8 

48-5 

84-1 

70*6 

993 

88-3 

In  December  1880  it  was  deter- 
mined to  issue  notn  of 
80  francs. 

1881       - 

26-8 

21-7 

50- 

46-6 

76-9 

70* 

113* 

96-9 

The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
France  in  his  rqiort  for  1881 

18SS       - 

40-8 

25-8 

46-6 

48-7 

86-3 

71*7 

118*1 

106-1 

refers  to  the  eSorts  made  to 
increase  the  stock  of  cold, 
and  stated  that  it  had  been 

1888       ■ 

40-6 

87-» 

48-7 

40-1 

88-3 

78-6 

123*9 

m- 

brouRht    about    in     great 

188«      • 

48-6 

87-8 

41*4 

38-6 

83-7 

77*4 

126-6 

112-6 

measure  by  enlarged  issue  of 
small  notes. 

1885       . 

47- 

39-7 

44-2 

41* 

91*8 

80*8 

122-6 

108-8 

1886: 
JiniuUT 

46-6 

46-7 

43-5 

48-1 

90-9 

88-8 

118-2 

111-8 

Febraur     - 

«-7 

46- 

43-7 

48-8 

91-4 

89-8 

118*9 

112*8 

Hueh 

BO -6 

47-7 

44-1 

48-7 

94-8 

91-6 

116-8 

111-4 

April- 

52-1 

60-8 

44-8 

44-8 

96-8 

96- 

114-9 

Ul-2 

Hw- 

55-7 

62-1 

46-4 

44-8 

100-8 

96-8 

116*8 

107-6 

June. 

55-7 

66-8 

46-8 

46- 

101- 

100-3 

118*6 

110-2 

July  • 

56-4 

64-3 

45-2 

44-9 

100-6 

90*2 

114*8 

110-9 

Angnit 

»4-7 

54-1 

46-8 

46'1 

100' 

99-8 

114*1 

107-1 

September  - 

54-8 

64-5 

46-6 

45*8 

100*4 

99-8 

100*7 

106-3 

October 

S4-8 

63-8 

45-6 

46-4 

100*4 

99-4 

1101 

106-4 

Moreaber   • 

58-8 

62-8 

45-7 

46-6 

99-4 

98- 

112-8 

108*4 

December   • 

6S-S 

48-8 

46-8 

46-7 

97-9 

98-7 

m-8 

106*2 

«  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  March  17, 1888. 


t  Trans.  Ann.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  xiii.  (1884-5),  p,  879. 
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BOYA.T/  OOUUISSIOK  ON  GOLD  AKD  SILVBB  : 


B.— Gkrmant. 

Berlin,  4th  November  1886. 

I  BKO  to  answer  your  inquiries  of  the  26th  ultimo  »8 
follows: — 

1  and  2.  Of  the  silver  coin  demonetized  there  has  been 
sold  on  account  of  the  empire  7,102362  lbs.  fine  silver, 
and  remains  unsold  339,35)3  lbs.  No  sales  have  taken 
place  since  May  1879. 

3  and  4.  The  extent  and  composition  of  the  money  m 
oiivulation  and  the  roementary  supply  of  bullion  in  Ger- 
many at  the  end  of  1885  are  taken  about  as  follows  : — 


Gold  oolnaKe  of  the  empire  (exdnaiTe  of 
110  million  marks  in  the  War  Treanuy), 
aboat  ••-•••' 

Bar  Bold  and  foroign  ooin  in  the  Beichs- 
Ijau    ••-•-- 

Geman  and  Anitrian  tlulers  (highest  esti- 
mate)   

SilTereoins  of  the  empire      .         .         - 
Nioliel  and  copper  coin  .         -         • 

Total- 
Treasury  notes  of  the  Imperial  Treasury 
Bank  notes  not  ooreied 


77W),000 
9,700,000 

22MO,O0O 

£9^00,000 

2,000,000 

133,800,000 

6,000,000 

UMO,000 


Harks 

1,500,000,000 
184^000,000 

MB,000,000 

40.000,00« 

2,676,000,000 

138,000,000 

SOl/MOkOOO 


Total 148,760,000     S,17IW)00,000 


Or  ces  demi^res  on  poiorait  les  cakmler  environ  k 
140,000,000  lire  sans  tenir  compte  des  sommes  qui  sont  chez 
les  institats  d'^mission  et  chez  le  tr^sor,  calculant  I'impor- 
tation  ^gale  a  I'^zportation. 

De  t^  mani^re  le  ohiffre  susdit  serait  de  743,165,416 
lire. 

Quant  k  I'or  et  aux  ^cus  qui  peuvent  drculer  entre  lea 
particuliers,  les  instituts  de  CKdit  et  les  banques  mineurea, 
il  nous  manque,  comme  nous  avons  d^k  dit,  des  dates 
sflres  pour  en  fixer  le  montant. 

La  ration  narlementaixe  da  d^pat^  Simonelli,  du  3  Join 
1885  pour  le  dessein  de  loi  pour  la  imrogation  du  conra 
Idgal  des  billets  des  instituts  d'emission,  calculait  k 
60,000,000  de  lires  I'or  qui  ezistut  alors  chex  les  particu- 
liers, et  k  50,000,000  lire  les  ^cus  d'argent ;  en  tout  encore 
111,000,000  lire  qui  porteraient  le  total  de  la  circulation  a 
854,166,416  lii«. 

II  Cuit  pourtant  tenir  compte  que  ces  demiers  chifires  ayant 
6t4  le  r^sultat  de  simples  appreciations  indirectes  et  d^duc- 
tives  donndrent  lieu  k  des  vives  critiques  qui  en  diminu^nt 
assez  I'importance. 

Pourtant  on  pent  les  accepter  sans  trop  croire  d'etre 
^oign&  du  vrai,  surtout  apr^s  un  an  et  demi ;  dans  laquelle 
p^riode  I'or  et  les  ^us  ont  eu  le  temps  de  s'enraciner 
davantage  dans  la  circulation. 

2»  Question.— A  oette  question  repond  la  d-jointe  dr- 
culaire  imprim^  du  22  Mars  1886. 

3°^  Question. — II  nous  manque  tout  ^^ment  pour  r^- 
pondre  mSme  il  pen  pris  k  la  troisidme  question. 


Pw  head  oS  the  population  (46,840,000)  this  amounts  to 
M.  37*20  in  gold  coin,  in  old  silver  coin  and  token  money 
M.  10,  in  credit  notes  M.  107;  altogether  means  of  circu- 
lation about  M.  68  per  head  (not  counting  M.  300,000.000 
balances  with  banks  which  are  to  be  considered  with  the 
circulation  of  notes)  agwnst  M.  58"  50  in  1870. 

The  fifth  question,  as  to  the  amount  the  average  of  in- 
habitants cany  about  with  them,  I  have  been  quite  unable 
to  get  answered,  and  I  do  not  know  by  what  method  a 
somewhat  reliable  estimate  can  be  arrived  at. 


C. — Italy. 


I<R  Question.— A  la  fin  du  1"  s^mestre  1886  le  tr^sor  de 
I'Etat  poss^dut— 


En  or  entre  propres  funds- et  fonds  de 

I'emprunt       .  .            .            - 

En  argent  (^cus)  ... 

En  petites  pieces  ... 

Total      - 


Lire 

215,522,105 

6,586,515 

16,596,796 

238,705,416 


Outre  cette  somme  il  y  avait  en  monnaies  d'or  et  d'argent 
pas  d&rimales  lire  76,675.16,  qu'on  ne  pouvait  pas  con- 
sid^rer  oomme  faisant  partie  dela  circulation,  parce  qu'  elles 
^taient  hors  cours.  „,    .    .       , 

A  la  mime  date  les  six  instituts  d'emission  du  royaume 
poBs£daient  dans  leurs  reserves — 

Bnor 299,700,000 

En  «ous  d'argent  -  -  -      «W000 

En  petites  pieces  d'argents         -  -      lJ^iW,\jm 


Total 


-    364,400,000 


aux  quellee  il  feut  ^jouter  330,000/.  en  or  pas  d^imales. 
Ainsi  hk  circulation  du  pays  pouvait  fetre  d^termin^  par 

ces  deux  parties  soit — 

Lve 

Une 238,705.416 

L'autre  -  •  -  •  -    364,460,000 


Ensemble 


-    603,165,416 


Statistics  of  Gold  shipped  to  Italt  in  1881-1883. 


Gold  taken 

at 

Weight. 


Ccdn*  which 

were  legal 

Tender 

in  the 

Kingdom. 


Specie  recelTCd 


Lire. 


Ban 

Coins;  not  decimal : 
German  S.  Itark 

Bnssian  t  Imperials 

English  Sorereigns 

Spanish  29  Pesetas 

#20U.S.Odd 

Coins;  decimal: 
100  francs 

80  lire 

60  francs 

40  lire 

20  francs 

10  francs 

6  francs 


II  tmt  pourtant  unir  a  ce  total  les  montants  m^talliques 
•ohea  les  particuliers  pour  les  quels  on  n'a  pas  de  dates 

positives ;  excepts  pour  les  petites  pi^s  ecuises  par  IVtat 
.en  170,000,000  (^ui  se  trouvent  sans  aucun  doute,  pour  la 

plus  grande  partie,  en  circulation  dans  le  pays. 


Lire. 
23,363369-46 


6,2Se>«2-70 
69,7S6,«S-S3 
10,068,742-07 
908,128-17 
53,806  824-36 


Lire. 
401,068,425-00 


Lire. 


SS,SOOO 
SMO-00 
14,200-00 
1W40-00 

S28,e6g,eto-oo 

9,660,810A)0 
244^445-00 


Total 


Lite. 
644,000,000-00 


Lire. 
23,S5S,S8»-46 


129,578,21S-62 


t81,tn,5ef0«  8l8uM8,4U-00 


838,068,416-00 


«l,00«k0t0-08 


The  above  401,000,000.  were  forwarded  to  Italy  as  lUlows  :— 


From— 
Bngland 
Italy  - 
France 
America 
Oermany 
Austria 
Bussia 
Australia 
Bwitierland 
Denmark 
Belgium 
Spain 


Lire 


Lire. 

U^SSttllO'U 

106,46tMO-M 

S8,74JMn-T8 

65M4,7ire8 

e6,saL»6-io 

l8,6«l,«M-00 

25Ai6W-17 

10,068,742-07 

200,000-0* 

5,619MO-00 

2,269,880-00 

622,209-54 


491.000,0(»-08 
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D.— Spain. 

AU  the  oalonktioiu  which  c«ui  be  made  as  to  the  supply 
or  stock  of  moncrr  have  much  of  an  arbiteaty  chaiaeter,  a^ 
even  more  bo  in  Spain,  where  we  do  not  know  what  quantity 
of  money  exists  of  the  ancient  coinages,  how  much  is  melted, 
how  much  is  exported,  or  how  much  is  re-imported.  We 
hare  no  other  basis  for  an  estimate  than  the  ascertained 
coinings,  and  the  opinions  put  forward  1^  ntndry  authori- 
ties. 

According  to  the  well  known  "  Diodonario  de  Canga," 
Argnellea  <yoI.  2,  page  331),  in  1772  the  Spajiish  money  in 
circulation  was  estimated  at  1,22I,657,2.33  pesetas.  But 
according  to  the  report  of  the  "  Direceion  General  de  Con- 
"  sumos,  Casas  de  Moneda  t  Minas,"  published  in  1862 
(page  67),  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  remelted  in  1792 
reached  317,067,235  pesetas,  a  figure  which  represented 
the  whole,  or  at  least  a  great  part,  of  the  specie  current  in 
Spain. 

In  1814  the  same  "Ganga"  Argnellea  (Diocionario, 
Vol.  1,  page  440),  says  that  without  exaggeration  the  total 
-of  monqr  drcolating  in  Spain  might  be  estimated  at 
1,618,3«9,210  pesetas.  In  1830  Senor  Borrego  calculated 
our  wealth  in  specie  at  1,725  millions  of  pesetas.  It  is 
since  that  time  that  commerce  has  most  developed,  and 
population  increased ;  and  the  perfection  reached  m  docu- 
ments representing  credit  being  very  recent,  it  may  well  be 
asserted  that  an  approximate  sum  of  specie  is  necesswv. 

Senor  Surra  y  mill,  in  1870,  calculated  the  specie  cvcu- 
lation  of  Spain  at  2,150  millions  of  pesetas;  of  which 
1,600  millions  were  in  gold,  50  millions  in  large  silver,  uid 
600  millions  in  small  silver.  (Enquete  sur  la  circulation 
mon^taire.  Vol.  2,  page  112).  Senor  Sansoma  ("The 
"  Monetai^  Cionference  in  1881,"  page  33),  estimates  the 
specie  in  cuculation  at  1,200  millions  of  pesetas,  of  which 
700  millions  were  in  gold,  and  600  millions  in  nlver.  The 
Dnector  of  the  United  States  Mint  calculated  m  1681  the 
specie  eirctilation  of  Spain  to  be  650  millions  in  gold,  200 
millions  in  large  silver,  and  150  millions  in  smidl  silver; 
total  1,000  millions  of  pesetas.  M.  Haupt  ("Arbitrages 
et  pantos,"  6th  edition,  page  8),  estimates  that  at  the 
ena  of  1883  the  specie  cvirrency  of  Spain  was  composed  of 
760  minions  in  gold,  350  in  large  silver,  and  160  in  small 
silver;  total  1,2/0  nullions  of  pesetas.  The  same  autho- 
rity ("LHiistoire  mon^ture  de  notre  temps,"  pa^e  417),  is 
of  opinion  that  the  monqr  in  circulation  in  Spam  in  1885 
was  composed  of  470  milUons  in  gold,  420  in  large  silver, 
and  180  millions  in  small  silver;  total  1,070  millions. 
Alph.  Allard  ("  La  crise,  la  baisse  des  prix  la  monnaie ") 
estimates  at  682  mDlions  of  pesetas  the  gold  circulating  in 
Spain,  and  367  millions  the  silver;  total  1,050  millions. 

In  view  of  such  diverse  opinion,  let  us  now  look  at  what 
is  shown  by  the  mintages  which  have  been  ellected. 

From  1824,  until  the  Uw  of  1868, 824  millions  of  oesetas 
were  coined  in  gold,  and  227  millions  in  silver ;  total  1,051 
millions.  Later  on,  although  with  the  same  die,  328 
millions  in  gold  were  coined,  which  make,  with  the  previous 
coinings,  a  total  of  1,152  millions  of  pesetas  in  gold ;  but 
660  millions  of  these  having  been  presented  for  re-coinage, 
tiiere  would  remain  a  maximum  in  dreulation  of  492 
aullions  in  gold. 

Under  the  law  of  1868,  934  millions  were  coined,  so  that 
the  maximum  amonat  of  gold  in  drcnlation  will  be  1,424 
millions,  without  ttUdng  into  account  the  gold  of  a  prior 
date  to  1824,  of  which  there  still  remains  some  in  circula- 
tion. 

Senor  Tntan,  at  the  conference  held  in  the  "Atenes 
BaioelonA  "  in  February  1886,  estimates  at  600  millions 
the  gold  which  has  been  exported,  leaving,  therefore,  800 
miUions  of  pesetas  in  circulation,  a  figure  probably  below 
what  would  result  Aom  foUonring  the  radculations  <«  Senor 
Surra,  and  certainly  above  what  may  be  deduced  from 
those  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  Statea,  of 
Hanptk  and  of  Allard,  bearing  in  nund,  in  support  of  this 
inference,  that  our  coinings  firom  1824  to  1868  hold  a 
proportion  of  80  per  cent,  of  gdd  to  20  per  cent,  of 
nlrtr. 

With  respect  to  the  silver  circulation,  it  is  already  shown 
that  the  amount  coined  from  1824  until  the  law  of  1868 
reached  227  millions  of  pesetas ;  and,  there  having  been 
re-coined  28  milUons,  there  remain  199  millions,  which, 
added  to  the  610  nrilUons  coined  subsequently,  make  up 
809  minions,  from  which  are  to  be  deducted  the  amounts 
exported  to  the  Colonies,  Algiers,  and  other  places,  where 
our  money  circulates.  The  maximnm  figure  of  600 
Doillioiu  fixed  by  the  said  authorities  might  well  be  ac- 
cepted, making  a  total  specie  circulation  of  1,400  millions 
of  pesetas,  l&s  amount  is  smaller  than  that  calculated 
by  oar  authorities  for  1830  and  1870;  but  the  increased 
tise  of  docnmenta  of  credit,  so  much  more  general  in  these 
latter  years,  most  be  taken  into  account. 


.On  the  other  hand,  tiie  proportion  of  85  pesetas  per 
head  of  the  popuhition,  resulting  from  the  total  of  1,400 
millions  of  pesetas  in  spede  in  circuhttion,  appears  more 
reasonable  than  the  lower  figure  which  would  result  from 
the  estimates  of  other  authorities,  comparing  the  said  sum 
of  85  pesetas  with  similar  estimates  for  other  nations,  after 
duly  taking  into  reasonable  consideration  their  economic 
conditions. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  figures  most  approxi- 
mating to  exactness  are  those  of  800  millions  of  pesetas  in 
gold,  and  600  millions  in  silver,  as  composing  our  specie 
circulation. 


E. — Switzerland. 

1"  Question. — A  combien  estime-t-on  le  montant  d'or  et 
d'argent  en  espdces  en  circulation  en  Suisse? 

Ayant  d'aborder  les  chiffres,  il  convient  d'observer  que 
la_  circulation  fiduciaire  tend  it  prendre  de  plus  en  plus 
d'importance  en  Suisse  ainsi  que  le  d^ontre  le  tableau 
suivant  de  remission  des  banques  Suissss  pendant  les  dnq 
demilres  ann^es. 


1881  -  -    99-4  millions  de  francs") 

1882  -  .    98-3 

1883  -  -  102-2 

1884  -  -  114-8 

1885  -  -  123-4 


d'aprds  Mr.  Otto 
Scharer. 


La  faveur  de  plus  en  plus  maraud  dont  joint  le  billet 
de  banque  aupres  de  notre  public  tient  k  plnsienrs  < 


1 .  La  multiplicity  des  banques  dVmission,  grftce  il  laquelle 

les  billets  qui  circulent  dans  chaque  partie  du  pays 
sont  en  gruide  megorit^  ceux  d'une  banque  locale 
que  le  public  connait  parfoitement. 

2.  Les  pr^utions  presque  exag^rees  prises  par  la  loi, 

en  ce  qui  conceme  la  couverture  en  eepdoes  des 
billets  £mis  par  les  banques. 

3.  Enfin  la  conviction  g^^ntle  que  sous  le  r^me  actual 

de  multiplicity  des  banques  il  ne  serait  pas  possible, 
en  aucune  droonstance  d'^tablir  le  cours  forc^. 

Void  muntenant,  d'apris  I'lnspecteur  F^d^ral  des 
Banques  d'Emission,  Mr.  Otto  Scherer,  une  des  personnes 
les  mieux  qualifi^  en  Suisse  pour  traiter  cette  question, 
quelle  6Udt  il  la  fin  de  1885  la  circulation  monetaire  du 
pays— 


Or. 

Argent 

Dans  les  banques  - 
En  circulation 

Francs; 
48,000,000 

28  i.  33,000,000 

Francs. 
18,000,000 

as  &  88,000,000 

Total     - 

70  @  80  miUions 

40  @  60  millions 

tans  tetUr  oomptt  de  la  numncde  (P appoint. 

II  est  int^reesant  de  comparer  ces  chiffres  arec  ceux  de 
Mr.   Ottomar  Haupt  (^galement  pour  la  fin  de  Tannic 

1885)— 


Or. 

Argent. 

Dans  les  banques  - 
Rn  ciroolation 

Francs. 
49,000,000 

80,000,000 

Francs. 
81,000,000 

50,000,000 

Total      - 

79,000,000 

71,000,000 

phts  18  million*  en  monnaie  d'appoint. 

On  Toit  que  Mr.  Haupt  fait  au  stock  argent  une  plus 
laige  part  que  Mr.  Scherer. 

Mr.  Ad.  Soetbeer,  qui  est  g^n&alement  connu  oomme 
I'un  des  premiers,  sinon  le  premier,  des  statistidens  en  cette 
matiire,  attribue  au  ttoeh  or  de  la  Suisse  une  b<«ucoup 
plus  g^nde  importance  absolue  et  relative,  et  considire 
comme  minima  les  chilfres  suivants,  tout  en  faisant  obser- 
ver qu'il  est  fort  diffidle,  sortout  dans  oe  pays,  d'arriver  k 
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des  ionniea  tin  pen  certainM  sur  1«  chiffice  de  la  circulation      dont  les  petites  oouppes  (de  f .  50  et  f.  100)  sont-  tr^«- 
m^tallique —  piatiquee  pour  les  petits  paiements. 

GenJve  le  3  Novembre  1886. 


Or. 

Argent. 

Dans  les  banqaes  - 
En  circulation 

Francs. 
47,000,000 

53,000,000 

Francs. 
18,000,000 

32,000,000 

Total      - 

100,000,000 

40,000,000 

plus  20  mUUoHs  tn  montude  dfappoint  {argent).    Les  chiffres 
de  Mr.  Soetbeer  se  rapportent  au  30  Juin  1885. 

MalgT^  les  divergences  qui  existent  entre  les  deux  pre- 
mieres statistiques  et  oelle  de  Mr.  Soetbeer,  cettc  derm^ 
a  bien  son  importance,  vu  la  competence  et  la  grande 
autorit^  de  son  auteur,  et  le  soin  qu'il  apporte  au  contrftle 
de  tons  les  chiffires  qu'il  avance. 


2*  Question. — Quelles  sont  les  di^nominations  des  diff<£- 
rentes  pi^s  en  or  et  en  argent  qui  ont  cours  en  Suisse? 

La  Suisse  fait  partie  de  1' Union  Latine  et  les  pieces  d'or 
et  d'argent  qui  y  ont  coura  l^gal  sont  par  consequent  les 
mdmes  qu'en  France,  en  Italic,  en  Belgique  et  en  Gr^. 
Elles  sont  fix^es  par  la  Convention  mon^taire  du  6  No- 
vembre 1885  de  la  manidre  suivante — 
P»CM  (Tor.— De  f .  100,  f.  50,  f.  40,  f.  20,  f.  10,  f.  6,  frapp&s 

par  I'un  queloonque  des  Etats  de  I'Union. 
Piice$  d'argent. — De  f.  5  - 
Piieet  d'argent  (momiaie  d' appoint).— D«  \ 
{.  2.  f.  1,  f.  0-50,  f.  0-20,  frapp^  par  I'un  | 
quelconque  des  Etats  de  1' Union  ■ 

Toutes  ces  pieces  ont  cours  en  Suisse,  bien  que  la  Con- 
federation n'ldt  firappe  que  les  pieces  suivantes — 
Or.— Pf ices  de  f.  20  (pour  un  montant  tris-restreint). 
Argent. — Pieces  de  f.  5. 
Argent  (monnaied' appoint). — 'Kices  de  f.  2,  f.  1,  et  f.  0*50. 


m. 


egalement. 


'  3*  Question. — Oombien  les  gens  ont-ils  I'habitude  de 
porter  sur  eux ;  en  prenant  une  moyenne  de  diz  personnea 
•ppartenant  k  des  classes  differentes  7 

Si  Von  tient  compte  des  differences  derivant  du  seze,  de 
I'&ge  (doit  on  comprendre  le$  enfants  F),  de  la  fortune,  de 
I'occupation  (et  des  besoins  d'argent  joumaliers  qu'elle 
peut  entratner),  on  compiendra  qu'il  ne  soit  possible  de 
r^pondre  &  cette  question  d'une  maniire  pratique.  On 
arnrerait  tout  au  plus  i,  une  moyenne  purement  tn^oiique, 
qui  n'anrait  auoune  ombie  d'exactitude  et  rerait  done 
sansvaleur. 

Ce  calcul  rencontrerait  en  outre  en  Suisse  des  elements 
speciaux  d'inexactitude — 

1.  Dans  la  diversite  des  races  dont  se  compose  la  popu- 
lation, et  partant,  de  leurs  habitudes. 

2.  Dans  le  grand  nombre  d'etrangers  qui  parcourent  le 
pays  pendant  une  partie  de  I'annee  et  transportent  dans 
leurs  poches  des  sommes  plus  considerables  comme  touristes 
que  smIs  etaient  habitants  reguliers  du  pays.  Cet  eidment 
important,  qui  echappe  au  contrdle,  ne  pourrait  £tre  laisse 
de  c6te  dans  I'etablissement  d'une  statistique  de  oette 
nature. 

Nous  croyons  apendant  que  dans  oe  domaine,  e  rdle  du 
numeraire  tend  chaque  jour  k  diminuer,  les  personnes  qui 
ont  I'habitude  de  porter  sur  elles  une  c^taioe  somme 
preferant  de  plus  en  plus  I'emptoi  des  billets  de  banque 


F. — Bkloium. 


Bruxelles,  le  6  Novembre  1886. 

Veuillbz  m'excuser  si  je  reponds  seulement  anjourd'huT 
aux  questions  que  vous  m'avez  adressees  dans  votre  lettre 
du  2/  Octobre  proxime,  mais  elles  etaient  d'une  nature  telle 
que  j'ai  du  eonsulter  diverses  personnes  pour  arriver  i.  vous 
foiimir,  non  pas  la  solution  complete  des  differents  points 
oui  vous  interessent,  mais  quelques  renseignements  ayant 
du  moins  une  certaine  valeur. 

J'ai  ete  ainsi  amen^  k  me  mettre  en  rapport  avec  le 
Directeur  de  notre  Monnaie,  avec  1' Administration  de  notre 
Banque  Nationale,  le  grand  reservoir  de  notre  circulation 
monetaire  et  avec  des  economistes  de  meiite  trte  ootopS- 
tents  dans  les  questions  de  I'esp^ce  dont  vous  m'entre- 
tenez. 

A  la  1"  de  vos  questions : 

A  combien  estime-t-on  le  montant  d'or  et  d'aigebt,  en 
esp^ces,  en  circulation  en  Belgique,  on  me  repond. 

Des  estimations  diverses  ont  6t6  hitea  k  ce  crajet. 
D'apris  I'etude  hate  en  1878  par  M.  E.  Pirmez,  Ministrt: 
d'Etat,  il  circulerait  en  Belgique  pour  125  mUlions  de 
francs  en  pik;es  de  f.  5.  et  pour  30  millions  en  monnaies 
division naires  d'argent. 

Totitefois  il  faut  remarquer  que  cette  evaluation  repoee 
BUT  la  supposition  d'une  circulation  proportionnelle  au 
nombre  d'habitants  en  France  et  en  Belgique  appliquee  k 
la  quantite  de  pieces  de  cinq  francs  existantes  dans 
rUnion.  Cette  quantite  n'est  pas  absolument  certaine  et 
dans  cette  etude,  elle  a  ete  fiiee  trop  has :  la  sommr  de 
125  millions  pour  les  pieces  circulant  en  Belgique  semble 
inf erieure  de  oeaucoup  k  la  realite. 

On  pourrait  admettre  plut^t  qu'elle  est  de  150  k  200 
millions. 

De  plus,  en  prenant  pour  base  d'appreciation  leg  paie- 
ments  faits  k  la  Banque  Nationale  on  est  conduit  k  croire 
que  la  quantite  des  monnaies  d'or  est  egale  k  la  quantity 
de  monnaies  d'argent. 

Void  les  indications  que  demande  votre  2*  question 
disant: 

Qoelles  sont  les  denominations  des  diff^rentes  piices  en 
or  et  en  awent  qui  ont  cours  en  Belgique  P 

Pieces  d'argent : 

i  franc. 

1  franc 

2  francs. 
5  francs. 

Eo  monnaies  d'or  il  n'y  a  en  circulation  que  dea  pi^s 
de  f.  20,  &  I'effigie  des  souverains  Beiges. 

Vouss  avez  que  les  monnaies  d'or  et  d'arg«nt  des  autres 
pays  faisant  partie  de  I'union  latine  ont  aussi  cours  en 
Belgique. 

Quant  il  la  3*  question  : 

Combien  pensez-vous  que  les  gens  ont  Thabitude  de 
porter  sur  eux  en  or  et  en  argent,  en  prenant  une  moyenne 
de  10  personnes  appartenant  k  des  classes  dififtentear 

II  m'a  ete  absolument  impossible  d'obtenir,  nuUe  part, 
une  reponse  mdme  par  approximation.  Aucune statistique 
ne  foumit  les  elements  uecessaires  pour  donner  des  chiffres 
i  cet  ^gard  et  les  evaluations  que  Ton  risquerait  sentient 
du  domaine  de  la  pure  fantaisie. 

En  regrettant  de  ne  pouvoir  vous  donner  des  renseigne- 
ments aussi  complets  que  je  I'aurais  desire,  je  vous  pre- 
sents. Messieurs,  I'assurance  de  mes  sentiments  les  plua 
distingues  et  bien  devoues. 
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APPENDIX  VIII. 


Papkss  put  in  by  Mr.  Hknry  Watkrmrld. 


A. — NoTR  and    Tablcs  with  reference  to  Paragraph'  4 
(1,  India)  of  the  Treasury  Minute  of  September  6,  1^6. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Gold  and  Silrer  is  instmcted 
to  inquire  what  has  been  the  bearing  of  the  changes  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  upon  the  remittances  of  the 
Government  of  India : — 

(I.)  For  payments  on  old  or  fixed  contracts ; 

(2.)  For  payments  on  new  or  current  contracts. 

An  endeavour  has  accordingly  been  made  to  divide  the 
net  disbursements  in  England,  fur  which  remittances  are 
made  by  the  Government  of  India,  in. the  manner  indi- 
cated ;  and,  in  so  doing,  there  have  been  placed  in  Class  I. 
payments  of  which  the  sterling  amount  aoes  not  fluctuate 
with  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  which  are  made  under  old 
contracts ;  and  in  Class  11.,  payments  which  fluctuate  in 
amount  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange,  or  are  made  in 
consequence  of  recent  arrangements,  or  are  susceptible  of 
modiScation. 

The  year  1874-75  has  been  selected  as  the  starting  point, 
that  bemg  the  last  in  which  the  rate  of  exchange  per  rupee 
was  above  Is.  lOrf. 

The  following  are  the  heads  under  which  the  disburse- 
ments may  be  classed  on  the  principles  described  above  ; — 

1.  Interest  on  Debt. — Up  to  the  year  1884  it  was  the 
practice  to  raise  debt  in  India  rather  than  in  England, 
whenever  the  latter  course  could  be  possibly  avoided.  The 
onlv  material  addition  to  the  sterhng  debt  between  1874 
and  1884  was  caused  by  the  famines  of  1874  and  1377> 
and  it  in  no  way  differed  from  the  debt  raised  through  the 
necessities  of  the  administration  in  previous  years,  as  at 
the  time  of  the  Mutiny ;  therefore,  the  charge  for  interest 
on  debt  raised  up  to  1884  is  put  into  the  m«t  class.  In 
1885^6,  owing  m  a  great  measure  to  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Railways 
in  India,  it  was  determined  to  raise  in  London  the  annoal 
loan  for  public  works ;  and,  aa  this  was  the  result  of  the 
policy  of  borrowing  for  that  purpose  in  sterling  rather  than 
in  rupees,  the  int^est  on  this  loan  is  placed  in  the  second 
class. 

2.  Stores. — ^The  stores  being  annually  purchased,  the 
quantity  to  be  obtained  is  a  matter  of  current  adminis- 
toation,  and,  moreover,  it  would  be  possible,  if  it  were 
thought  desirable,  to  stipulate  that  payment  should  be 
made  in  rupees.  They  are,  therefore,  placed  u  the  second 
class. 

3.  Home  Charges  for  service  of  British  Forces  in  India. — 
These  consist  mainly  of  the  pavments  to  the  Treasury  on 
account  of  the  recruiting,  aep6t,  and  supierannuation 
charges  deftrayed  by  the  War  Office  in  connexion  with  the 
Brituh  forces  in  India,  and  are  in  repayment  of  charges 
incurred  in  sterling.  They,  therefore,  uiU '  into  the  first 
dass. 

4.  Passage  of  TVoojw  to  and  from  India. — Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  service  is  undertaken  by  the  Transport 
Department  of  the  Admiralty,  and  can  only  be  effectea  by 
sterling  pajrments.     It  thus  belongs  to  the  first  class. 

6.  twrlouffh  AUowaneet  of  Indian  Oficers.  6.  Pensions 
and  Anmtities  qf  Retired  IfMan  Oficers.  7.  Miscellaneous 
Pensions.  8.  Indian  Provident  Fimds. — ^Most  of  these  pay- 
meats  an  in  sterliM,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  officers  entered  the  service  many  years 
ago,  and  therefore  fidl  into  the  first  class.  Those  which 
have  been  granted  in  rupees,  and  the  privilege  of  receiving 
which  in  England  is  conceded  only  on  the  condition  that 
payment  is  accepted  at  the  rate  of  exchange  annually  fixed, 
are  placed  in  die  second  class. 

9.  Rendttanee  'n-ansaetions.—Tho  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council  makes  various  remittances  to  and  from  India,  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Gk>vemment  and  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  public  service.  A  rate  for  the  puipose  ia 
annually  fixed  aooording  to  the  exchange  of  the  aay,  to 
that  this  head  belongs  to  the  second  class. 


10.  Home  Administration. — ^The  salaries  an  1  incidental 
expenses  of  the  India  Office  are  to  a  great  extent  fixed  by 
agreement  made  before  1874;  and,  even  in  the  case  of 
persons  appointed  subsequently,  forming  as  they  do  part  of 
the  Engbsh  Civil  Service,  the  salaries  must  be  paid  in 
sterling.    They  therefore  fall  under  the  first  class. 

U.  Miseellaneotts. —  These  are  various  payments  not 
falling  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads,  such  as  payments 
to  the  British  Government  on  account  of  postal  and  diplo- 
matic services,  which  are  necessarily  made  in  sterling,  and 
these  come  into  the  first  class. 

12.  Railway  Companies'  Transactions. — Payments  of  the 
interest  guaranteed  to  the  old  companies,  and  of  the 
annuities,  or  interest  on  stock  granted  in  lieu  of  annuity, 
to  the  shareholders  of  undertakings  purchased  by  the 
Government,  and  also  the  receipts  and  withdrawals  of 
capital  by  the  old  companies,  belong  to  the  first  class.  Pay- 
ments of  interest,  and  receipts,  and  withdrawal  of  capital, 
in  connexion  with  companies  formed  since  1880-81,  are 
placed  in  the  second  class.  Stores  for  the  East  Indian 
and  lUgpntana-Malwa  Railways,  purchased  under  the 
agreements  made  recently  with  the  companies  working 
those  systems,  are  also  placed  in  the  second  class. 

13.  Orants-in-aid  by  thi  British  Government.  —  On 
account  of  the  Afghan  and  Egyptian  expeditions.  Credit 
is  given  in  the  first  class  for  these  sums,  which  were  voted 
by  ParUament  in  sterling. 

There  have  thus  been  obtained,  in  respect  of  each  of  the 
two  classes,  the  total  net  sterling  payments  made  in  each 
year  from  1874-76  to  1885-86,  and,  by  deducting  from  the 
total  of  each  year,  subsequent  to  1874-75,  the  total  of  that 
year,  the  excess  of  net  payments  in  sterling  in  each  year 
over  those  of  1874-75  is  obtained.  The  payments  in  each 
year  being  converted  into  rupees  at  the  average  rate 
obtained  fbr  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers  in  those  years 
respectively,  and  the  number  of  rupees  required  in  18/4-75 
being  deducted  from  the  number  in  each  subsequent  year, 
the  excess  remittance  in  rupees,  requisite  to  provide  for 
gold  payments,  over  that  in  1874-/5  is  obtained.  This 
excess  is  then  divided  into  two  pcMrtiona;  by  deducting 
from  the  requisite  rupee  remittance  in  each  year  the 
num'oer  of  rupees  that  would  have  been  needed  for  that 
year  if  the  rate  of  exchange  in  1874-75  had  remained 
unaltered,  the  portion  of  the  excess  which  has  been  caused 
by  the  fall  in  exchange  is  obtained ;  and  by  deducting  from 
the  number  of  rupees  needed  in  each  year  if  the  rate  for 
1874-76  had  remained  unaltered  the  rupee  remittance 
needed  in  1874-76,  the  portion  of  the  excess  which  has 
been  cttused  by  an  increase  in  Hie  sterling  payments  is 
obtained. 

This  method  has  been  applied  in  Table  I.  to  the  pay- 
ments made  on  old  or  fixed  contracts,  and  in  Table  II.  to 
those  made  on  new  or  current  contracts. 

In  Table  III.  a  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  years 
1874-75  and  1885-86,  m  respect  of  the  several  descriptions 
of  payments  placed  under  the  two  classes  respectively.  By 
deducting  the  rupee  remittance  required  in  1874-76  for  the 
payments  in  gold  in  that  year  under  the  several  heads 
(column  3),  from  the  number  of  rupees  needed  for  the 
remittance  in  1885-86  of  an  equivalent  gold  payment 
(column  4),  the  excess  is  shown  which  is  caused  by  the  fall 
in  exchange  if  the  sterling  payments  had  not  been  in- 
creased (column  6).  By  converting  the  excess  of  sterling 
payments  in  1886-86  over  1874-76  (column  7)  into  rupees 
at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  1874-75  (column  8)  and  of 
1885-86  (column  9)  respectively,  and  deducting  the  former 
from  the  latter,  there  is  obtained  the  further  excess  caused 
by  the  fall  in  exchange  operating  on  the  increase  in  the 
sterling  payments  (column  10).  The  addition  of  these  two 
results  gives  the  total  excess  due  to  the  tail  in  exchange 
(column  11),  and  if  to  this  last  result  be  added  the  equi- 
valent in  rupees,  at  the  rate  of  1874-75,  of  the  excess  of 
sterling  payments  in  1885-86  (column  8),  there  is  obtained 
the  toUl  number  of  rupees  needed  in  1885-86  (column  12) 
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to  definiT  the  sterling  pajmeats  of  th*t  year  under  the 
Mveial  heads,  in  excess  of  the  numher  needed  to  defray 
the  sterling  payments  of  1874-75  under  the  same  heads. 


The  following  ^uies  comprise,  in  respect  of  tbeyears 
1874-76  and  1886-86,  the  chief  points  shown  in  the 
accompanying  tables : — 


Net  gold  paymenU  in  1874-78         -  •     £ 

BupeM  needed  for   the  remittance  in 

lfi7*-76 Be. 

Snpees  needed  for  the  equivalent  tnm  in 

18BS-86  .  «  .  •  •  Re. 

BxoeM  cMued  by  fall  in  exehaoge  (m  the 
net  unoont  of  gold  iwymenti  m  IS74-7$  Bi. 

Net  gold  payments  in  1885-86         -  -    £ 

BxecM  of  net  gold  payments  in  18SS-46 
OTerl874-7B  •  •  •  •    £ 


Fsymente  nnder 

Old  or 

flxed 

Contnwti. 

Newer 

corrent 

Oontneta. 

11,704,9S3 

S.SW.S6S 

MAijaa.'m 

M1.78.7M 

UMfiija* 

4St.12.MS 

vrifikM 

n.8«17 

u;mjm 

-an^ 

-a6*mi 

-sfiu^k 

Bquivalentinrupeesatnteof  1S74-7S    -  Bs. 

H    '  18S5-8t     -B& 

Bxoess  caused  by  Ml  in  exchange  on  in- 
oreaae  in  net  mid  payments  in  188t-88 
OTerl874-7S Bs. 

Total  excess  caused  by  Ml  in  exchange    -  Ba. 
Total  excess  whether  from  increase  o(  gold  * 
pckyments  or  from  tall  in  exchange        -  Bs. 


Payments  nnder 


Old  or 

flxed 

Contiacta. 


Newer 

current 

Cootrwts. 


-ao»jut 

-6464*6 
2.82.17311 
2;2IM»,41« 


-tAaM4» 


The  last  line  shows  a  net  reduction  of  Bs.  1,82,11,346  in 
the  rupee  remittance  needed  to  defray  the  net  sterling 
rayments  in  1886-86  as  compared  with  those  of  1874-75 
This  is  doe  to  the  net  receipt  on  capital  account  of  no  less 
tlum  4,643,(^0{.  in  1885-86  from  railway  companies  with 
which  recent  contracts  had  been  made,  and  cf  506,467/. 

Norember  22,  1886. 


from  the  old  companies,  whereas  in  1874-75  the  old  com- 
panies withdrew  781,648/.  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Seore- 
taty  of  State.  This  reduction  by  5,933,185/.  in  the  net 
gold  payments,  as  compared  with  those  of  1874-75,  wa» 
equivalent  to  a  saving  of  Rs.  7,80,07.819  in  the  remittance 
in  1885-86. 

(Signed)       IIrnry  WATBsriBLD. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  OOLD  AND -SILTEB  : 


B.>-Tablb  showing  Proobbss  of  Extbbnal  Tbadb 
of  India. 

(See  Quettion  2500.) 


D.— Tablb  showing  Pbr-cbntaob  of  Indian  Tbadb 
to  the  WBOLB  Tbadb  of  the  Unitbd  Kingdom. 


(See  QuettioH  2513.) 


Years. 

Average  Bate 
of  Exchange 
per  Bupee. 

Imports 
into  India. 

Exports 
from  India. 

d. 

1874-76 

88-156 

100 

100 

1875-76 

21  •636 

107 

103 

1876-77 

20-508 

103 

108 

1877-78 

20-791 

114 

116 

1878-79 

19-794 

104 

108 

1879-80 

19-961 

114 

119 

1880-81 

19-956 

147 

182J 

1^81-82 

19-895 

136 

145 

1882-83 

19>525 

144 

148 

1883-84 

19-586 

153 

156 

1884-85 

19-808 

154 

148 

1885-86 

18-254 

154 

149 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


Percent. 

.  8-3 
8-1 
7-9 

-  7-7 
8-6 

.    8-5 

8-6 

8-9 

.      8-5 

7-8 

•    8-9 

9-2 

9-8 

.      9-9 

-  97 


E. — ^Tablb  showing  Pbicb  of  Silvbb  and  the  Exports 
to  India  from  the  Unitbd  Kingdom. 


C. — ^Table    showing   Proorbsb  of  the  Tbadb  of  the 
UNtTBD  Kingdom  with  India. 

(See  Question  2504.)' 


Years. 

Average  Bate 
of  Exchange 
per  Bupee. 

ImporU 
into  India. 

Exports 
from  India. 

d. 

1874-75 

22-156 

100 

100 

1875-76 

21  -  626 

96 

101 

1876-87 

20-508 

110 

105 

1877-78 

20-791 

183 

110 

1878-79 

19-794 

98 

101 

1879-80 

19-961 

108 

99 

1880-81 

19-956 

132 

111 

1881-82 

19  -895 

127 

185 

1882-83 

19-525 

135 

137 

1883-84 

19-536 

145 

138 

1884-85 

19-308 

147 

131 

(See 

QuettioH  2618.) 

Years. 

GoldPriee 

of  SUver 

in  London. 

Total 
Bzports 
to  India. 

Exports  of  Cotton 
Manufactures. 

Valae. 

Qnantity. 

Value. 

1874 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1875 

98 

101 

99 

98 

1876 

90 

93 

102 

92 

1877 

94 

105 

106 

95 

1878 

90 

97 

100 

89 

1879 

88 

89 

103 

87 

1880 

89 

186 

ISS 

107 

1881 

89 

121 

133 

110 

1888 

88 

121 

121 

105 

1888 

87 

182 

186 

105 

1884 

87 

127 

182 

99 

1885 

83 

128 

121 

92 

1886 

78 

? 

134 

96 

F. — ^Table  showing  Monthly  Exports  of  Silver  to  India  in  1886  and  1886,  with  Value  of  Bills  sold  by  the 
Secbbtary  of  State,  and  of  Exports  of  Cotton  Manufactures  to  India  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

(See  QfteHioH  2574.) 


1885. 

1886. 

Month. 

Sale  of  BiUs 

by  Secretary  rf 

State. 

Export  of 
Silver  to  India. 

Value  of 

Exports  of 

Cotton. 

Sale  of  Bills 
by  Secretary  of 

State. 

Export  of 
Silver  to  India. 

Value  of  Ex- 
ports <tf  Cotton 
Mannfitotures 
to  India. 

January 

February  ... 

March  - 

April  - 

May        -           -        - 

June  - 

July        -            -        - 

August 

September  .        -        - 

October 

November  .        .       - 

December 

Rs. 

1,94,77,800 

2,05,10,900 

2,24,05,999 

1,28,52,800 

88,01,000 

87,94,300 

49,81,859 

28,40,000 

1,07,24,000 

1,10,10,000 

1,88,97,000 

1,65,84,054 

£ 

367,708 

680,400 

853,883 

'689,750 

859,000 

449,800 

756,100 

834,454 

446,800 

841,000 

505,599 

444,150 

£ 
5,207,960 
4,680,110 
4,738,690 
4,358,881 
4,800,886 
4,436,503 
4,978,856 
4,648,010 
4,715,949 
4,418,805 
4,058,804 
4,608,489 

Bb. 

1,41,05,157 

3,07,96,000 

3,31,88,400 

1,87,66,000 

31,70,500 

56,33,450 

67,14,300 

1,76,68,600 

1,81,18,500 

92,98,800 

1,06,01,000 

1,83,58,000 

£ 

538,494 

794,400 

293,100 

209,417 

883,500 

476,864 

435,901 

482,200 

440,200 

347,400 

218,151 

860,650 

£ 
4,769,01S 
4,544,604 
5,161,378 
4,889,450 
4,501,201 
4,967,188 
4,774,880 
4,988,888 
5,013,875 
4,875,717 
4,810,993 
4,573,204 

14,87,69,113 

7,108,648 

55,111,598 

16,93,47,607 

4,880,277 

57.,365,3S5 
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-G. — Statihknt  showing  the  Diffkrcnce  between  the  Sums  in  Rupbks,  at  the  Budokt  Rati  of  Exchange  and 
at  the  Rate  realised,  needed  to  provide  for  the  net  Sterling  Payments  in  England  in  each  Year;  and  the 
Equivalent  of  that  OifFerenoe  in  Sterling  at  the  Rate  realised. 

(See  Quettion  2650.) 


Net  Sterling  Payments. 

Rupees  needed  to  provide  for  Net  Sterling 
Payments. 

Additional  Bupees 
needed,  owing  to 

Exchange  Ailing  below 

Tear. 

the  Bate  assnm^  in  the 

On  Old 
or£1xe<l 

On  New 
or  Current 

Total. 

At  Budget  Rate  of 
Exchange. 

At  Rate  realised. 

Budget ;  and  their 
Bqmvalent  in  Sterling 

Contracts. 

Contracts. 

at  Bate  realised. 

Budget 

Rate 

Rate. 

Rs. 

realised. 

Rt. 

Rs. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s.      d. 

(«) 

s.       d. 

(*) 

(6)  -  (a) 

£ 

1874-75 

11,704,963 

3,389,968 

15,044,931 

1  10-375 

16,13,75,689 

1   10-156 

16,89,67,458 

15,91,764 

146,946 

1875-76 

12,181,785 

3,286398 

15,468,138 

1     9-875 

16,97,07316 

1      9-626 

17,16,65,488 

1937317 

176,425 

1876-77 

18,207,657 

3,410,243 

16,617,899 

1     8-5 

19,45,51,018 

1     8-508 

19,44,74,277 

-76,736 

-6,5S7 

1877-78 

13,508,179 

3,602,727 

16,110,906 

1     9-23 

18,2139384 

1     8-791 

1839,72,984 

88,48,050 

332,920 

1878-79 

13,401,225 

2392,072 

15,793397 

1     8-4 

18,58,08,494 

1     7-794 

19,14,90,623 

5637,129 

469,046 

1879-80 

11,108,243 

2,772,188 

13,880,431 

1     7 

17,53,31,760 

1     7-961 

16,68,91,023 

-84JO,737 

-70S,0e3 

1880-81 

12,521,482 

8,624,744 

16,146,336 

1     8 

193734,712 

1     7-956 

19,41,79,434 

4,24,722 

353I6 

1881-83 

13,084,682 

8,062,781 

16,147,468 

1     8 

1937,69,556 

1     7-895 

19,47,87,088 

10,17,482 

84,345 

1883-88 

11,704,805 

1,043,698 

12,747,503 

1     8 

1539,70,036 

1     7-525 

1537.16326 

37,46,890 

804,825 

1883-84 

13,081,813 

2,985,134 

16,066,947 

I     7-5 

19,77,47,040 

1     7-586 

19,73,84,138 

-3,6SS0S 

-g9^40 

1884-85 

13,787,159 

1,735,736 

15322,895 

1     7-5 

19,10,51,015 

1     7-308 

1939,48322 

18,97,807 

152388 

1885-86 

11,321,979 

-311,996 

11,009,983 

1     7 

13,90,73,469 

1     6-254 

14,4736,107 

5638,688 

482312 

H. — Table  showing  the  Excess  by  fall  in  Exchange  over  that  for  the  Year  1874-76,  Year  by  Year,  in  Rupees,  and 
in  Sterling  at  average  Rate  of  Exchange,  on  Old  and  New  Contracts. 

(See  Quettiou  2650.) 


Average 

On  Old  or  Fixed  Contracts. 

On  New  or  Current  Contracts. 

Total. 

Tear. 

Rate  obtained 
for  Bills,  &c. 

In  Rupees. 

In  Sterling,  at 
Average  Rate 

In  Rupees. 

In  Sterling,  at 
Average  Rate 

In  Bupees. 

In  Sterlii^,  at 
Average  &te 

of  Exchange. 

of  Exchange. 

of  Exchange. 

s.      d. 

Rs. 

£ 

Rs. 

A 

Rs. 

£ 

1875-76 

1     9-626 

8239,711 

291,925 

8,74313 

78,756 

41,13,733 

370,681 

1876-77 

1     8-508 

1,1439,186 

982,601 

29,69,098 

358,710 

1,44,68,284 

1,286311 

1877-78 

1     8-791 

8836378 

770377 

25,62393 

821,978 

1,1438,670 

992355 

1878-79 

1     7-794 

1,7834377 

1,428,828 

30,92,341 

255,041 

2,04,16,718 

1,683,869 

1880-81 

1     7-961 

1,8334,559 

1,100,729 

33,02,835 

274,700 

13537394 

1375,429 

1880-81 

1     7-956 

1,4933,742 

1,343,404 

48,28,840 

859343 

1,92,82,583 

1,608,347 

1881-82 

1     7-895 

1,61,06,648 

1,335,174 

87,70.148 

812,529 

138,76,786 

1,647,703 

1882-88 

1     7-525 

1,71,10,945 

1,892,047 

1534392 

124,007 

13635337 

1,516,054 

1883-84 

1     7-536 

1,90,08,498 

1,547392 

4337,542 

358,076 

333,46,040 

1,900,368 

1884-85 

1     7-808 

83039>968 

1,772311 

27,78,464 

223,135 

3,48,08,437 

1395,436 

1885-86 

1     6-254 

232,17311 

1394,088 

-7,8S474 

-S4,9SO 

3,5435337 

1.989,138 

K. — Statement  showing  the  net  Expenditure  of  the  Government  of  India  from  1874-76  to  1886-87,  caused  by 
Famine,  Afghan  Wan,  Militaiy  Preparations  on  the  North-West  Frontier,  and  Operations  in  Burma. 

(Quettiou  2666.) 


Tears. 

Famine  Relief  and 
Insurance. 

Military 
Operations  in 
Afghanistan. 

Military 

Preparations  on  the 

North-West 

Frontier. 

Military 

Operations  in 

Burma. 

Total. 

(Tens  of  Bupees.) 

1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1883-83 
1888-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
(Revised  Estimate) 
1886-87 
(Budget) 

8348,688 

902,080 

2,145317 

5347,634 

818,647 

104,059 

'34,840 

1367,886 

1,496372 

1,523,813 

1,548357 

1,500,000 

1,500,000» 

693391 

4,800,439 

7389,091 

-1,487.688 

17369 

2,268,000 

890,000 
800,000 

2,248,683 
602,030 
2,145317 
5,347334 
1,005,988 
4,904,488 
7,573,981 
80304 
1313,841 
1,533318 
1,548,857 
4,158,000 

1,800,000 

*  Including  188,700  paid  as  interest  to  the  Indian  Midland  Bailway  Company,  and  inclnded  in  the  Bailway  Bevenue  Account. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  GOLD  AND  SILVER  : 


N. — Pricks  op  Indian  Govbbnmbnt  Sbcuritibs. 

(See  Question  2727.) 

(From  de  QoetteTille's  and  Thompson's  Circulars,  and  the  Investor's  Manual.) 


Bate  of  Exchange 
for  Secretary 

Price  of  Bupce  Paper.    - 

Price  of  Sterling  Stocks. 

Ybabs. 

of  State's  drafts 
on  Calcutta. 

In  Calcntta. 

In  London. 

4  per 

cent. 

8}  per  cent. 

S  per  cent. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest  Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

1878 

d. 
22| 

d. 
21* 

105^ 

101} 

97} 

93* 

106 

101 

1874 

234 

31} 

104} 

101} 

98 

94 

104} 

100} 

1875 

22* 

21} 

lOSi 

101^ 

94J 

90 

106} 

102} 

1876 

22t 

18i 

102^ 

98J 

92 

76 

106} 

101 

1877 

22} 

20* 

99i 

91J 

91 

80 

106} 

100} 

1878 

21 

18} 

97 

93 

83} 

71} 

105 

97  .• 

1879 

20| 

18| 

9H 

91 

80} 

70 

105} 

99} 

1880 

20| 

19} 

100^ 

92} 

82} 

77 

106} 

101} 

1881 

20* 

19i 

106} 

99 

87} 

81 

107 

103} 

104} 

99} 

1882 

20* 

19* 

102} 

98} 

85} 

79} 

105} 

102} 

102} 

99 

1883 

19* 

19* 

102} 

97i 

82* 

79} 

105} 

101} 

103} 

101} 

1884 

19} 

18il 

101^ 

94} 

82} 

77 

105} 

101 

107} 

101} 

96} 

91} 

1885 

19* 

"« 

100 

91i 

78} 

72i 

103} 

97} 

108} 

97 

92 

83 

1886 

18 

16* 

98 

97* 

74 

65 

104 

104} 

102} 

99 

91} 

86 

O.— Comparison  of  the  Financial  Position  of  the 
Governmrnt  of  India  in  1880-81  with  that  in 
1885-86  and  1886-87. 

{Bee  Que$ti<m  2766.) 

Sir  John  Strachey's  book  on  the  "  Finances  and  Public 
Works  of  India"  dealt  with  the  financial  position  of  the 
GoTemment  of  India  in  1880-81,  for  which  he  gave  (at 
page  433)  the  following  figures  from  the  Revised  Esti- 
mates: — 

Tensof  Bupaes. 

NetBevenue  ....  -    40,431,000 

Net  Expenditure,  apart  (rom  War,  Frontier  Bailwa^s, 
and  Famine  Belief   .  -  .  .  - 

Surplus,  ezclndiDK  these  exceptional  charges  • 

The  excluded  obarges  were  (in  round  flKurei) : 


War,  including  Frontier  Bailways 
Famine  Belief 


And  from  the  Beceipts  was  deducted  a  cwital 
credit  on  account  of  tbe  assets  of  Hilitar; 


Funds 


So  that  the  final  result  was  a  defldt  of 


11.296,000 
47,000 

11,349,000 
27,000 


11,316,000 
6,220,000 


The  actual  accounts  differed  firom  the  Revised  Estimates, 
and  the  form  of  stating  them  has  been  altered  since  1881. 
For   a  true  comparison  with  the  recent  Estimates,  the' 
figures  should  be  arranged  in  tbe  following  manner : — 


Aooounts, 
1880-81. 

Berised 

EstimateB, 

1886-86. 

Budget, 

1886-87. 

Net  Revenue 

Net     Expenditure,     apart     from 
charges  ahown  below 

4I,,M«,000 
88,233,000 

42^26,000 
40*19,000 

44,280,000 
42,268,000 

Surplus,  apart  (rom  charges  shown  > 
below  .            -             .             -> 

6,416,000 

1,767,000 

1,961000 

Accounts, 
1880-41. 

Revised 

Estimates, 

1886-86. 

Budget. 

1886-87. 

Excluded  Ceasobs. 

War  or  special  military  prepara- 
tions      .... 

Oonstruction  o(  Bailways,  not  pro- 
Tided  (torn  ProTintial  Berenuea, 
or  from  borrowed  money,  or  from 
the  grant  (or  Famine  Insursjice  ■ 

Famine  Belief  and  Insurance 

7,589,000 

2.473,000 
36.000 

2,6e8,000« 

600,000 
1,600,000 

soo/wot 

l,S00MOt 

io,o*r,ooo 

4.668,000 

1,800.000 

Final  Result— Surplus 
Deficit 

9,631,000 

2391,000 

182,000 

*  See  paragraph  42  of  the  Financial  Statement  (or  1886-87.  where  the 
cost  of  the  Wu  preparations  in  1886-86  is  stated  at  8,067,100  in  Indhh 
and  456,700  (or  Stores  in  England,  to  whioh  must  be  added  143,900  (or 
Exchange. 

t  See  paragiaph  26  of  the  Financial  Statement,  giving  300,000  as  the 
Expenditure  for  the  Army  in  Upper  Burma. 

X  Tbe  sum  of  1,600,000{.  includes  14161,300  shown  under  Famine  Belief 
and  Insurance,  and  138,700  paid  as  interest  to  the  Indian  Hidliuid 
Railway  Company  and  included  in  the  Boilway  Bevenue  Acoounts. 

When  the  Government  of  India  at  the  end  of  1877  made 
arrangements  to  meet  the  recurring  expenditure  on  account 
of  mnine,  the  intention  was  to  provide  a  surplus  of 
2,000,000  over  the  ordinary  charges,  of  ^^ch  1,500,000 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  reUef  of  or  insurance  against 
famine,  and  500,000  was  to  meet  contingencies,  ui  the 
accounts  of  1880-81  there  was,  over  the  ordinary  charges, 
a  surplus  of  6,416,000,  of  which  35,000  was  required  for 
the  relief  of  famine,  and  the  remainder  was  applied  in 
diminution  of  the  debt  that  had  to  be  raised  to  meet  the 
exceptional  charges  for  War  and  Frontier  Railways.  In 
the  Revised  Estimates  for  1885-86  there  was,  over  the 
ordinary  charges,  a  surplus  of  1,767,000,  instead  of 
2,000,000,  to  meet  the  charge  for  Famine  Relief  and 
Insurance  and  an  allotment  of  500,000  which  in  the 
Budget  had  been  made  from  revenue  for  the  construction 
of  railways.  In  the  Budget  for  1886-87  sn  ordinary 
surplus  of  1,982,000  was  provided,  of  whidi  1,500,000  was 
allotted  to  Famine  Relief  and  Insurance  (including  138,700 
chaived  in  the  Railwav  Revenue  Account  for  interest 
payable  to  the  Indian  Midland  Railway  Company),  and 
300,000  was  provided  for  the  militaiy  operstions  in 
Burmah. 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  heads  under  which  has  arisen  the  change  in  the  financial  position  since  1880-81 :- 


Net  Revenue  and  Expenditure, 
excluding  War,  Constrtctioii 

Better  + 

1888-86. 
or  Worse  -, 

than  1880-81. 

Better +, 

1886-87. 
or  Worse  -,  than  1880-81. 

of  Railways,  and  Famine. 

India. 

England. 

Exchange. 

Total. 

India. 

England. 

Exchange. 

Total. 

Nbt  SaVIHVB. 

+   879,800 

- 

- 

+   879,300 

+  1,042300 

- 

— 

+1.042300 

Opiom            .... 

-2,MOi700 

- 

4,600 

- 

1,800 

-2.646300 

-1372400 

- 

1300 

800 

-1374,200 

Salt 

-  921,400 

- 

1,700 

- 

600 

-   928,600 

-   886,800 

- 

- 

-   886300 

Stsmpa           •            •            .         . 

+   $»7,B0O 

- 

16,900 

- 

8.900 

+   871,700 

+  488.800 

- 

20300 

-     10,900 

+  404.400 

EzciM        .... 

+   091,900 

- 

900 

- 

300 

+   990,700 

+    989,200 

- 

- 

+  989300 

ProTincial  Rates 

+   10«i700 

- 

- 

+   108,700 

+    182,600 

- 

— 

+   132.600 

Cnatoma     ... 

-1,321^00 

- 

— 

-1,824,800 

-1300300 

- 

- 

-1300300 

Assessed  Taxes 

-     85,200 

- 

— 

-     88,200 

+   861,900 

- 

- 

+    861300 

Other  Heads 

+   «o,aoo 

- 

200 

- 

300 

+     60,100 

+    202,100 

+ 

100 

300 

+   201,900 

Total 

-2,48«,800 

- 

24,800 

- 

11,800 

-2,628,800 

-   368,000 

- 

21,700 

-     11,700 

-   399.400 

Nbt  BxpnrsiTVBS. 

Interest         .... 

+   694^900 

- 

276,600 

- 

328,200 

+     90,100 

+   991,700 

- 

4»300 

-   430,200 

+   111,700 

Telegraph    -             .             .             . 

-     61.700 

- 

178,900 

- 

62,900 

-    803,600 

-   128,200 

- 

76,900 

-     83300 

-    233,400 

Law  and  Justice           -             -          - 

-   219,M0 

- 

900 

- 

400 

-    220,800 

-   S29300 

- 

1,700 

700 

-   332,200 

Polioe          .            .            .            . 

-   238,400 

- 

— 

-   288,400 

-  410300 

- 

- 

-   410300 

Education      .... 

-   224^800 

- 

- 

-   224^800 

-   298,900 

+ 

200 

- 

-   293,700 

Political      .            .            .            . 

-   642,600 

+ 

88,900 

+ 

7,800 

-   881,300 

-   200300 

+ 

89,000 

+       8,400 

-   183300 

+     28,800 

- 

83,100 

- 

178,200 

-   280300 

+   137,100 

- 

204,000 

-   289,000 

-   308300 

Beilwv  Revenue  Account 

+1,408,800 

- 

479,600 

- 

667400 

+   261,600 

+   827300 

- 

878300' 

-    791,700* 

-    839,000 

Irrigation          -          •             .          ■ 

-   889,000 

+ 

64,800 

+ 

10,900 

-  4*8300 

-   810,900 

+ 

62300 

+     10,400 

-   447,700 

Buildings  and  Roads 

-   887,800 

+ 

14,600- 

- 

8.800 

-    876300 

-   999,700 

+ 

16300 

-       4,200 

-   9S7300 

Army  (ordinary) 

-   226t900 

+ 

848,400 

- 

186,200 

+   488300 

-    419,000 

+ 

820300 

-    418,100 

-    618300 

OtherHeads 

+     88,800 

- 

180,100 

- 

180,000 

-   244300 

+   478300 

- 

244,800 

-   177,600 

+     83,600 

Total 

-   S92;i00 

- 

201.000 

- 

1,882,700 

-S;i28,000 

-   888300 

- 

1,103300 

-2,076,000 

-4334,600 

Obaxd  Totu. 

-2,87W00 

- 

826tS0O 

-1,84*,200 

-♦348300 

-1,221300 

- 

UilkOOO 

-2,087,700 

-4,43^000 

*  Bxolnding  Indian  Hidland  BaUwagr  Interest,  10<,000,  and  Bxoluuige  thereon,  34,700. 


These  details  may  be  summarised  thus  in  groups : — 
Better  +,  or  worse  — ,  than  1880-81. 


1888-86. 

1886-87. 

(1.)  Bednetion  of  the  duties  on  salt  and 
eustonu  (in  1882) 

(2.)  ImproTement  ol  revenue  over  expen- 
diture, excluding  salt,  costoms, 
opinm,  income  tex,  army,  fkmiue, 
construction  of  tttilways,  and  tell  in 
exchange         .         .         .         - 

(3.)  0rdinai7  army  chaira,  and  imposi. 
tion  of  income  tax  m  1886    ■  - 

4.    IKminuHon  of  opium  revenue 

6.)  Increased  charge  for  exchange,  due 
to  the  change  in  the  relative  value 
<tf  gold  and  silver 

-2348,100 

+1344300 

+433300 
-2346300 

-1,781300 

-2,187,500 

+1389,600 

+S8O30O 
-1374300 

-2422,700 

-4348,600 

-4,434,000 

The  followiog  remarks  will  explain  these  changes  more 
folly:— 

(1.)  As  explained  in  Sir  John  Strachey's  work,  the 
GoTemment  of  India  bad,  by  the  adoption  of  a  series  of 
measures,  carried  on  for  many  years,  of  which  the  most 
important  were  the  construction  of  the  lUgputana  Railway, 
the  acquisition  of  the  Sambhur  Salt  Lake,  the  negotiation 
of  treaties  with  numerous  Native  States,  and  the  temporary 
increase  of  the  salt  duty  in  Southern  India,  been  enabled 
to  abolish  the  inland  customs  line  and  greatly  reduce  the 
duty  on  salt  throughout  Bengal  and  Northern  India,  and 
in  1£^2  they  were  able  to  complete  tbe  reforms  by  a 
further  reduction  in  Bengal,  so  as  to  equalise  the  rate 

o    848S8. 


throughout  India,  and  then  reduce  it  everywhere  from 
2^  to  2  rupees  a  maund. 

For  some  years  also  measures  had  been  taken  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  miports  of  the  coarser  cotton  manufoctuies,  so 
as  to  remove  all  semblance  of  protection  for  the  nascent 
industry  in  India,  which  was  seen  to  be  rapidly  developing, 
and  which  it  was  most  important  to  place  on  an  sound 
footing,  dependent  on  its  natural  advantages  and  not 
fostered  by  any  artificial  stimulus.     In  1882  it  became 

Sracticable  to  sweep  away  the  last  remains  of  the  import 
uty  on  cotton  manufactures,  and  with  it  the  duties  on  all 
goods  imported  into  India  except  liquors,  arms,  salt,  and 
opium. 

Besides  these  two  great  measures,  the  burden  on  the 
land  was  reduced  in  the  North-West  Provinces  by  the 
remission  of  the  cess  for  the  payment  of  the  village  officers, 
and  in  Oudh  by  the  transfer  of  the  cost  of  such  officers 
ttova  the  landholders  to  the  Government. 

The  following  was  the  financial  effect  as  estimated  in  the 
budget  for  1882-83  :— 


Surplus  (after  providing  1300300{.  for  famine  relief  and 
insnianoe) 

£ 
Bemisaion  of  duty  on  salt            • '  .        1,428,000 

import  duties  (net)     _- •        1,147,000 


3471300 


„  Fatwari  cess  in  North-West 

Provinces 

^tal  remission  of  taxation 

Increase  of  expenditure  by  payment  of 
village  offloers  in  Oudh 

Surplus  retained  •  ■ 


241,000 
2311,000 

78,000 


2386300  , 
288,000 


Yy 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION   OM   (JOLD  AMD  SILVBB : 


(2.)  The  increase  since  1880-81  of  the  revenue  irom 
land,  stamps,  excise,  provincial  rates,  assessed  taxes 
(omitting  the  addltioniu  taxation  in  1886),  and  minor 
heads,  was  :— 


The  toeroaao  of  expentUtare,  excladiiiK 
Annr>  oonstmction  of  nilvay8>  *»« 
fluumef  was  ... 

Showfnft  a  reaalt  worse  by  - 

But  of  the  increased  ezpenditare  the  fUl 
in  exchange  aocoanted  for 

So  that,  apart  fhun  the  fall  in  exchange, 
there  wobld  hare  been  an  improTemeot  of 


1,6HBOO  1,338,800 


(The  comparison  is  not  quite  accurate,  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  bmd  revenue  was  exceptionally  low  in  1880-81, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  net  civil  expenditure  in  Upper 
Burma  is  included  in  1886-87.) 

(3.)  The  permanent  increase  of  the  Arm^  charges  in 
India  is  shown  at  paragraph  37  of  the  Financial  Statement 


Besides  a  sum  deferred  to  future  years, 
estimated  (paragraph  36)  at         -  - 


1,126,900 

666,900 

1,783,800 


And,  after  adding  the  increased  pajrments  in  England, 
with  exchange,  the  total  may  be  taken  at  about  2,0M,000. 
This,  however,  is  to  a  great  extent  met  by  the  temporary 
saving  effected  throiigh  the  alteration  made  in  the  system 
of  payments  to  the  Treasury  for  Non- Effective  charges,  by 
which,  since  the  1st  of  April  1884,  India  only  pays  the 
charge  due  taher  during  the  year,  instead  of  the  capitalised 
value  of  such  payments.  The  consequence  is  that,  as  com- 
pared with  1880-81,  the  ordinary  Army  charges  were  better 
by  433,300  in  1885-86,  and  worse  by  516,300  in  1886-87, 
in  which  latter  year  the  income  tax  was  imposed  to  meet 


this  charge,  the  improvement  of  revenue  thereby  being 
estimated  at  897,100,  giving  a  net  result  better  by  %0,800. 

(4.)  The  following  ue  the  figures  connected  with  the 
opium  revenue : 


In  And  in 

1886-86.  188«^. 

2,372,300  2,786,000  


2,668,300  3,618,300 

187,000  783A0O 

1,731,600  2^2^700 


— 

Nombercrf 
Obesta 

inBoigal. 

Bevenne. 

Obtiget. 

NetBesolt. 

1880-81 
1886-86 
1886-87 

6<k400  ' 

60,9»« 

6^760 

10,480400 
8*14,700 
»,2«7*» 

2MM00 
3410,200 
2,«6ftS00 

8,4S1«)0 
6,804,600 
6.677400 

The  reduction  in  the  receipts  is  due  partly  to  the 
necessily  of  diminishing  the  quantity  offered  for  sale  at 
Calcutta,  owing  to  the  amount  in  store  having  been 
seriouslv  lessened  in  consequence  of  bad  crops,  and  partly 
to  mucn  low«-  prices  being  realised  at  the  sales.  Ilie 
increase  of  the  expenditure  arises  ftnm  the  fact  that  the 
two  last  crops  were  remarkably  good. 

(5.)  Elxchange  on  expenditure  in  England  is  worse  than 
in  1880-81  :— 


By 

But  of  this  there  is  attribntable  to 
inoieaae  of  sterling  expenditure     - 

Leaving  due  in  England  to  tUl  in 
exchuige     .         .         •         .         . 

To  which  must  be  added  the  addition 
made  to  tlie  British  soldier's  pay  in 
India 


HaUng'a  total  at 


Inl88fr-«6. 


46,700 


1,408,600 
233,000 


1,731,600 


Inl886-«7. 


2,087.700 
24eM0 


1,88S,7«0 
28^000 


2,122.700 


India  Office, 

24th  February  1887. 


H.  Watbrfibld. 


The  foregoing  memorandum  has  been  shown  to  Sir  John 
Strachey,  who  has  retiurned  it  with  the  letter  annexed  : — 

My  dear  Waterfield, 

I  understand  your  question  to  be  as  follows.  At 
pp.  366  and  374  of  the  book  on  the  Finances  of  India, 
written  in  1881  by  my  brother  and  myself,  some  statements 
were  made  regarding  the  possibility  of  largely  increasing 
the  public  income  in  the  event  or  any  serious  financial 
emergency.  You  were  asked  by  the  Commission  whether 
you  tLgieed  with  those  statements,  and  your  reply  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  whole  position  had  changed  since  they 
were  made,  and  that  thev  were  not  applicable  to  the  existing 
condition  of  things.  You  ask  me  if  you  are  not  right  in 
believing  that  this  is  my  own  opinion  also.  The  answer  is 
easy.  Yes,  I  think  that  your  Memorandum  shows  clearly 
that  the  conclusion  stated  by  you  is  perfectly  correct. 

Some  of  the  expressions  used  in  the  first  of  the  passages 
in  question,  at  p.  366,  are  not  very  well  chosen,  but  the 
general  opinions  of  the  authors  ot  the  book  were  given 
clearly  enough  at  p.  374.  Reading  them  with  what  goes 
before,  they  were  to  the  effect  that  tne  then  existing  finan- 
cial position  was  very  prosperous,  that  the  main  sources 
of  revenue  were  improving  in  productiveness,  and  that, 
although  no  necessity  of  the  kind  was  probable,  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  still  farther  increasing  the 
revenue  by  2,000,000  a  year.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
greater  part  of  such  an  additional  sum  might  be  raised  by 
an  income  tax.    Further,  it  was  said  that  if,  "  in  conse- 

nace  of  some  great  financial  catastrophe,"  a  much  larger 
her  increase  to  the  revenue  should  become  necessary,  it 
could  be  provided  without  injury  to  the  country,  but  only 
by  what  had  before  been  called  "  heroic  remedies." 

Obviously  in  making  any  such  forecast  of  the  future,  the 
first  essential  fact  to  be  considered  was  the  existing  finan- 
cial position.  It  would  dearlv  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  world,  when  the  anticipatea  emergency  arrived,  whether 
there  was  a  large  surplus  revenue  to  start  with,  or  a  deficit 
to  be  made  good  before  dealing  with  the  emergency  itself. 


When  this  book  was  written,  early  in  1881,  it  was  stated 
by  the  authors  that  there  was  an  assured  normal  annual 
surplus  of  revenue  over  ordinary  expenditure  amounting 
to  more  than  4,000,000.  I  see  from  vour  memorandum 
that  the  actual  surplus  over  ordinary  charges  in  1880-Sl 
was  6,400,000.  In  considering  what  could  be  done  to 
meet  some  serious  emergency,  it  was  assumed,  first,  that 
we  had  this  surplus  of  at  least  4,000,000  to  draw  upon  ; 
and,  second,  that  an  additional  2,000,000  might  in  caae 
of  necessity,  be  raised.  Thus,  it  was  supposed  that  some 
6,000,000  a  year  would  be  forthcoming  before  any  ques- 
tion of  resorting  to  "  heroic  remedies,"  would  arise. 

The  position  is  now  totally  different.  Your  memo- 
randum shows  how  the  changes  have  come  about.  Not 
only  has  the  whole  of  the  surplus  of  4,000,000  disap- 
peared, but  the  greater  part  of  the  additional  taxation; 
which  in  1881  was  thought  immediately  practicable,  has 
abeady  been  imposed  in  the  shape  of  an  income  tax,  and 
although  this  yields  much  less  than  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  authors  of  the  book,  it  would  now  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unwise  to  alter  it.  Thus,  whereas  in  1881  we  had 
the  means  of  meeting  a  very  serious  emergency  without 
having  recourse  to  any  extraordinary  measures,  we  have 
at  the  present  time,  as  for  as  I  can  see,  no  such  means  left. 
There  only  remain  the  "  heroic  remedies,"  and  I  certainly 
should  not  now  contemplate  the  adoption  of  such  remedies 
so  calmly  as  was  possible  under  the  very  different  political 
conditions  of  1881. 

But  I  need  say  nothing  on  such  questions,  which  tiie 
Commission  will  doubtless  consider  fall  altogether  out- 
side the  sphere  of  this  present  inquiry.  I  should  be  sony 
myself  to  give  any  opinions  regarding  them,  until  I  knew 
the  views  of  the  Government  of  India.  They  alone  have 
the  means  of  arriving  at  a  sound  judgment,  if  it  should 
unfortunately  happen  that  extraordinary  measures  become 
necessary,  and  on  them  primarily  the  responsibility  must 
rest  for  deciding  what  those  measures  shovJd  be. 

Your  sincerely, 
'  John  Strachby. 

28th  February  1887. 
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p. — COMPARATIVB   STATISTICS   of  JCTK   Uld   CoTTON   MiLLS,   1876-7 — lt<84-6. 

(See  Quettion  2775.) 


Years. 

Number 
of  Mills. 

Nnmber 
of  Looms. 

Ntunber 
of  Spindles. 

Average 

Daily 
Number  of 

Hands 
employed. 

Number 
of  Mills. 

Number 
of  Looms. 

Number 
of  Spindles. 

Average 

Daily 

Number  of 

Bands 
employed. 

1876-77 

47 

9,139 

1,110,112 

— 

18 

8,049 

22,610 

— 

1877-78 

53 

10,538 

1,289,706 

— 

21 

4,094 

38,946 

— 

1878-79 

58 

12,983 

1,436,464 

— 

21 

4,645 

66,882 

— 

1879-80 

58 

13,807 

1,470,830 

39,537 

22 

4,946 

70,840 

27,494 

1880-81 

58 

13,283 

1,471,730 

47,956 

21 

5,065 

69,978 

35,235 

1881-82 

62 

14,386 

1,550,944 

52,231 

21 

5,655 

90,755 

40,551 

1882-83 

62 

15,116 

1,654,108 

58,634 

20 

S,633 

95,787 

42,797 

1883-84 

74 

16,251 

1,895,284 

61,836 

21 

6,139 

112,650 

47,868 

1884-85 

81 

16,455 

2,037,055 

61,596 

22 

6,926 

131,740 

51,902 

Q.— Joint  Stock  Coupanibs  reKigtered  and  working  in  British  India,  March  1885. 


Companies. 


I.  Banking     and     Insurance 

Companies. 
II.  Trading  Companies    - 

in.  Mills  and  Presses        -     •  - 

rV.  Planting  Companies  - 

y.  Mining  and  Quarrying  Asso- 
ciations. 
VI.  Ice     Manufactoiing    Com- 
panies. 
VII.  Sugar  Manu&cturing  Com- 
panies. 
VIII.  Breweries      ... 

IX.  Miscellaneous  Companies    - 


No. 


Nominal 
Capital. 


207 

124 

152 

138 

25 

14 

4 

3 

29 


696 


Bs. 

5,06,37,328 

4,73,54,650 
10,80,67,330 

4,18,07,000 

1,28,85,100 
27,22,500 
23,95,000 
12,00,000 

1,18,58,000 


27,88,76,908 


Paid-up 
Capital. 


Bs. 
2,91,61,661 

2,87,92321 

8,98,21,282 

3,39,21,436 

1,06,27,387 

18,03,362 

18,51,825 

11,00,000 

92,79,171 


20,63,58,445 


Yy  2 
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BOTAL   COMMISSION  ON  GOLD  AND   SILVEB: 

APPENDIX  IX. 


Papbbs  pvt  in  by  Mr.  Robert  Barclay. 

Tablb  No.  I. 

Progress  of  Indian  Mills  during  the  past  22  Yean.    See  Question  2301. 


Average 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Yean  ending  30th  Jane 

Price 
of  Silver. 

Milk. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

1865 

Bombay              ... 

6JiSr 

IS 

285,524 

3,579 

I8«6 

do.             ..... 

61* 

18 

309,911 

3,455 

1867 

do.         -           -           -       - 

60* 

18 

318,597 

3.779 

1868 

do.              -           -                  -          - 

60i 

13 

318,184 

3,844 

1869 

do.       -           •           •       - 

60* 

18 

321,414 

8,980 

1870 

do 

80* 

14 

343,460 

4,441 

1871 

do.         -                       - 

60J 

14 

358,436 

4,641 

1873 

do.           -           -           -           -         - 

60* 

15 

367,086 

4,658 

1878 

do.       -         -           -           - 

59i 

18 

450,156 

4,972 

1874 

do. 

5»* 

19 

524.530 

6,103 

1875 

do.       -         -           -           • 

56} 

36 

886,098 

8,339 

1876 

do. 

62f 

89 

963,98.<t 

8,681 

1877 

do. 

54« 

41 

1,048,944 

9,291 

1878 

do.              -           -           - 

52* 

42 

1,104,846 

11,544 

1879 

do. 

51i 

42 

1,147,810 

18,811 

1880 

do.             -              -           - 

52i 

42 

1,154,184 

12,396 

1881 

do. 

51« 

42 

1,158,510 

12,510 

1882 

do.                 -                 ■             "                 • 

51» 

49 

1,237,536 

13,046 

1883 

do.       -              •                  -              - 

50* 

51 

1,845,043 

13,616 

1884 

do.             -                 -                     -             - 

60i 

60 

1,524,499 

14,299 

1885 

do.        .            . 

*H 

68 

1,650,086 

14.588 

1886 

do.           -           -                  -              . 
J-     Bombay  as  above           .            . 

45f 

70 

1,698,797 

14,685 

70 

1,698,797 

14,685 

Berar           ... 

. 

1 

16,880 

— 

Centnl  Provinces               ... 

- 

2 

47,040 

406 

Hyderabad  (Niiam's  Territory) 

- 

2 

35,172 

405 

Central  India        .... 

- 

1 

26,036 

464 

1886     ■ 

Bengal  Presidency 

• 

6 

227,916 

— 

North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh      . 

- 

3 

80,352 

85S 

Madras  Presidency            ... 

• 

7 

95,738 

235 

Trovancore        ■          .              . 

- 

1 

11,120 

— 

Mysore            -               .               -           - 

- 

1 

— 

— 

>-    Pondioberry           -           - 
Total  India  n»  1886   - 

- 

1 

23,020 

458 

95 

2,261,561 

17,455 

Tablb  No.  2. 

Exports  of  Cotton  Yarns  and  Goods  from  India. 

(From  Indian  Trade  and  Navigation  Return*.') 


Ybab. 

Yarns  shipped  to  China,  Japan,  &c. 

Goods  shipped  to  Adbr,  Eastbrm  Atbioa, 
China,  &c. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

£ 

A 

1876-77 

7,926,710 

367,303 

15,544,168 

873,657 

1877-78       .... 

15,600,201 

682,M9 

17,546,464 

873,804 

1878-79 

21,383,508 

886,481 

83,661,381 

430,150 

1879-80 

25,862,474 

1,109,234 

35300,501 

444,309 

1880-81 

26,901,346 

1,282,576 

30,434,038 

540,711 

1881-82        .... 

30,786,304 

1,368,836 

39,911,017 

556,409 

1882-83 

45,383,000 

1,816,818 

41,563,000 

686,319 

1883-84 

49,876,606 

1,926,168 

55,618,763 

861,935 

1884-85      .... 

65,897,183 

3,441,100 

47.968,017 

818,667 

1885-86 

78,338,471 

8,756,048 

51,558,151 

818,007 

Six  months,    1st  April    to! 
30th  September  1886       .  / 

47,922,360 

1,739,811 

89,197,180 

470,SS4 
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Table  No.  3 

Cotton  Exports  from  England  to  Countries  indicated  under  the  following  headings. 

{From  the  English  Board  of  Trade  Returm.') 


China,  Hono  Eono,  Ain>  Japah. 

Othbr  Codhtbikb. 

Tear. 

Tarns. 

Goods. 

Tarns. 

Goods. 

Qnantities. 

Valnes. 

Quantities. 

Valaes. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Lbs. 

£ 

Tards. 

& 

Lbs. 

£ 

Tarda. 

£ 

1876 

39,888,495 

1,873,008 

491,559,690 

5,751,583 

— 

— 

- 

— 

1881 

47,479,300 

1,898,089 

587,177,400 

6,778,730 

— 

— 

— 

1883 

34,391,500 

1,885,878 

455,084,800 

5,280,688 

— 

— 

— 

— 

188S 

33,499,800 

1,395,039 

415,956,400 

4,631,978 

11,643,600 

631,485 

173,128,700 

2,260,48A 

1884     - 

38,856,100 

1,451,749 

440,643,700 

4,694,429 

10,632,100 

605,689 

151,875,700 

1,996,807 

1885 

33,061,100 

1,339,013 

569,389,400 

5,786,566 

9,434,400 

512,685 

147,289,100 

1,859,099 

1886 

36,930,400 

900,846 

490,451,500 

4,953,705 

9,581,700 

463,497 

152,471,300 

1,778,011 

Tablb  No.  4. 

Imports  of  Cotton  Goods  fh>m  England. 

(from  Indian  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns.') 


TwBLTi  HosiHS,  1st  April  to  SIst  March 

Six  Uoths, 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1888-83. 

1888-84. 

1884-86. 

1885-86. 

1st  April  to 

SOthSept. 
1896. 

Hanufaetored  gray  piece  Kood<  Imported 
into  India  from  the  UnitedXingdom. 

Hannlaotund  bleached  piece  gpods  imported 
into  India  ftom  the  United  Kingdom. 

Manofiotared  ooloored,  printed,  or  dred 
goods  imported  into  Indu  horn  the  TTnited 
Kingdom. 

Tarda. 
U70,S6t,8ig 

2S5,3B8,»U 

318,0S1,S44 

Yards. 
1.0«8,M8,698 

868,804,108 

tujmjant 

Yards. 
I,086,28»,a72 

8SS,S7S,«1 

SW,8S6,n8 

Yards. 
1^8,938,868 

342,376,839 

299,<l«,4»l 

Yards. 
1,138,343,726 

277,875,460 

316,345389 

Yards. 
1,105344,808 

279,123,208 

366,846,716 

Yards. 
890398,451 

197,243,578 

223,613,014 

Total     .          .          .          • 

i,mjMt;ii* 

1,828416,008 

1.640,885,021 

1,721,852,196 

1.781.666M6 

1.740313331 

1,111,756,038 

Tablb  No.  5. 

Total  Exports  ttom  England. 

(From  the  English  Board  of  Trade  Returns.) 


Cotton  Tarns. 

Cotton  Goods. 

Tear. 

Quantities. 

Increase  + 
Decrease  — 

Values. 

Increase  + 
Decrease  — 

Quantities. 

Increase  + 
Decrease  — 

Values. 

Increase  4- 
Decrease  — 

Lbs. 

per  Cent. 

£ 

per  Cent 

Tards. 

per  Cent 

£ 

per  Cent 

1850 

131,400,000 

— 

6,400,000 

— 

1,358,200,000 

— 

20,500,000 

— 

1860 

197,800,000 

+   50 

9,900,000 

+   50 

3,776,300,000 

•t  104 

40,800,000 

■t-   W\ 

1870 

187,700,000 

-     3 

14,800,000 

+   50 

3,858,800,000 

+    17 

52,500,000 

•t-   80 

1880 

315,544,800 

+   15 

11,901,623 

-  SO 

4,495,645,000 

+   38 

57,678,084 

+    10 

1881 

254,939,900 

+    18 

13,165,058 

+    10 

4,777,878,800 

+     6i 

59,103,921 

+      2i 

1882 

238,409,900 

-     «i 

12,867,113 

-     « 

4,348,764,300 

-     9 

55,459,093 

-     6 

1883 

264,772,000 

+    11 

13,509,732 

+     6 

4,538,888,500 

+     4J 

55,534,166 

— 

1884 

271,077,900 

+      2i 

13,811,767 

+     2i 

4,417,481,000 

-     «} 

51,661,408 

-    7 

1885 

245,809,900 

-    9i 

11,866,894 

-  U 

4,874,516,600 

-     1 

48,276,855 

-     6i 

1886 

354,846,100 

+     4 

11/188,803 

-     •»* 

4,850,030,800 

+   11 

50,170,634 

+     4 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  GOLD  ASD  SILVER: 


No.  6, 

Mbmorandum  drawn  up  by  E.  A.  Haoub,  Esq., 
Manchester. 

The  following  Oldham  Mills  have  either  been  closed 
altogether  by  the  Indian  competition  of  the  last  few  years 
or  (where  buildings  and  capitej  allowed)  have  been  adapted 
for  and  dianged  to  spin  other  counts. 

MuLK  Twist  Yarn  16/24'. 


Number 

of 

HiU. 

KauuKS. 

Spindles. 

12,000 

No.  1     - 

Sold  out  maohineiT. 

10,000 

»     8      - 

Ditto. 

6,000 

„    s    - 

Ditto. 

MiOOO 

..     4      - 

Ditto. 

1S,000 

,     6      - 

Ditto. 

40,000 

»     •      • 

One  portion  stopped.   Other  portion  not 

raeUnKfam. 
Now  mddng  SO*  uid  40*. 

80,000 

..     1      ■ 

EO,00O 

Z    8     - 

Now  making  np  to  40»  for  home  use. 
Spinning  0*  and  M*  for  donbling. 
Stopped  for  twelve  montbs  pait. 

80,000 

-    0     • 

11,000 

l  10     - 

l«,"iOO 

„  11      • 

Spinning  6/26*  (or  donbling. 

10,000 

-  «      - 

Ditto. 

8.000 

..  IS     - 

Ditto. 

tofioa 

..  1*    • 
Total  Spind 

Spinning  20/M*  for  home  uae. 

340,000 

lea  bi  14  milla  of  which  7  are  wtirel;  stopped. 

No  doubt  more  exhaustive  inquiry  would  add  to  this 
list,  which,  moreover,  does  not  include  other  towns  such 
as  Heywood  and  Rochdale,  where  also  these  counts  were 
partially  spun. 

I  have  a  further  list  of  15  other  milld  hitherto  spinning 
4*  and  14"  now  closed,  some  undoubtedly  by  the  competi- 
tion of  such  mUls  as  Nos.  9,  11,  12,  and  13,  which  nave 
been  forced  into  adapting  their  machinerv  to  spin  lower 
Nos.  than  16*  though  these  counts  were  already  adversely 
affected  by  hostile  continental  tariffs. 

There  is  no  doubt  illso  that  spinners  of  16/24*  water 
twist  have  been  almost  equally  disasterously  affected,  but 
these  spinners  are  so  scattered  about  the  country,  from 
Rochdale  to  Wigan,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to 
obtain  reliable  statistics. 

The  largest  exporters  of  yam  to  China  and  Japan,  from 
tables  which  they  keep,  estimate  the  falling  off  of  the 
exports  to  these  markets  during  last  years  (1886)  at — 
300  bales  (of  400  lbs.  each)  umkly  of  16/24'  Water 
and  200     ,,  „  „  „       Mule, 

from  what  they  were  four  to  five  years  ago,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  practically  this  trade  is  being  simply 
annihilated. 

Be  it  remembered  that  up  to  fbur  to  five  years  ago  this 
was  a  growing  trade  despite  the  competition  of  the 
Bombay  mills,  and  it  would  have  continued  to  grow  but 
for  the  exchange  difficulty. 

Meantime,  fostered  by  the  quasi-protection  of  cheap 
silver  these  Indian  mills  enjoy  a  trade  so  profitable  that  in 
Bombay  alone  the  mills  have  been  doubled  within  12  years 
and  from  eight  to  ten  mills  are  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction in  India  besides  works  for  bleaching,  dyeing, 
printing,  &c.  Good  spinning  mills  in  Bombay  have 
earned  a  steady  10  per  cent,  and  upwards  since  1878._ 

ITiis  same  Indian  competition  has  completely  crippled 
Rossendale  and  the  Todmorden  Valley  where  eocurte  T. 
cloths,  drills,  sheetings,  &c.  &c.  were  largely  manufactured 
for  India  and  China.  First  they  were  mostly  driven  from 
the  Bombay  market,  afterwards  from  Calcutta  and  Madras 
and  now  they  have  to  meet  the  Indian  goods  in  China 
and  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  until  it  is  probably  true  that 
half  the  manufacturers  in  these  districts  (of  these  goods,  i.e.) 
have  been  ruined  and  their  mills  are  empty  where  they 
oould  not  be  turned  on  to  the  manufacture  of  shirtings, 
4c.  in  competition  with  the  Blackburn  trade.  True  the 
distress  in  tnese  districts  was  first  caused  by  hostile  conti- 
nental tariffs,  but  tiiey  would  have  survived  that  but  for 
the  competition  of  the  Indian  mills. 

This  double  cause  makes  it  impossible  to  estimate  the 
effect  of  the  faU  in  exchange  with  any  approach  to  the 
deamess  with  which  it  can  be  traced  in  the  spinning 
interest,  but  there  is  another  branch  of  trade_  which  has 
been  simply  extingvisked  by  the  same  cause,  viz.,  that  of 
Ohudders  and  Ooarse  Bhooties  made  from  about  20*  yams. 
This  trade  was  the  offspring  of  that  "opening  up  of 
India  "  by  the  constaruction  of  new  roads  and  railways. 

It  first  spranff  into  existence  some  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  demand  being  to  replace  the  product  of 
native  hand-looms  mostly  fi»m  home-spun  yams.     The 


vastly  superior  quality  of  our  own  goods  made 'from 
American  cotton  quickly  brought  them  into  favour  and 
enabled  us  for  long  to  withstand  even  the  competition  of 
Bombav  mills.  But  latterly  the  trade  has  gradually  died 
out  and  last  year  we  did  not  make  a  single  piece. 

Table  No.  7. 

_  Cotton  Spinning,  Manufacturing,  and  other 

CoMPANiBS.    Oldham  and  District. 
{Taken fioM  "The  Oldham  Chronicle"  ofith  February  1887.) 


Name  o(  Oompaoy. 

Shares. 

Paid  on. 

Buyers. 

S^era. 

Dir. 

£ 

*. 

£    *. 

d. 

Abbey - 

0 

2    0 

0 

— 

^ 

nil 

.  „     (p»ef.)   .         -      - 

0 

4    4 

0 

7«/0 

74/6  d 

ntt 

Albany 

0 

2  10 

0 

8/e 

6/8d 

nU 

Albert       -         .      .      . 

0 

2  IS 

0 

22/0 

17/0  d 

nU 

Albion 

0 

40    0 

0 

10/0 

so/Op 

at 

Aatley- 

0 

2    S 

0 

7/0 

6/0  d 

nil 

BankBide      .      .      .      . 

0 

4  10 

0 

70/0 

60/0  d 

nil 

JBelgi^  .      .         .         . 

0 

S    0 

0 

4iyo 

40/6  d 

nil 

BoToogh      .       .      .      . 
Boundaiy  ... 

0 
0 

S    0 
8    0 

0 
0 

19/6 
IWO 

16/0  d 
16/0  d 

nU 
ml 

Broadway  -       -          •       - 
Brookbottom 

0 
0 

6    0 
3    0 

0 

0 

66/0 

41/0 

40/0  d 
88/0  d 

nU 

nn 

Butler  Oreen       .      .      . 

0 

25    0 

0 

60/0 

46/0  d 

nil 

Oambrldite      • 
Oavendiah    .      ■      .      . 

0 

4    0 

0 

40/0 

sa/od 

nU 

0 

2  10 

0 

8/0 

6/0  d 

nil 

Oentnl  .      .         .         . 

0 

8    0 

0 

«/0 

7/«p 

nU 

Obadderton 

0 

SO    0 

0 

par 

imp 

4 

Coldhurst 

0 

3  10 

0 

6/0 

4/0  d 

4i 

Commercial 

Crawford        •             •       • 

0 

3    0 

0 

36/0 

33/0  d 

nil 

0 

2    0 

0 

0/6 

2/01. 

3. 

Croft  Bank        -          •       - 

0 

2    0 

0 

17/0 

IftDd 

Otomptom     .      -      .      . 

0 

412 

6 

6/0 

8/»P 

«i 

Dowry    -          .       .         . 

0 

2  15 

0 

12/0 

8/6  d 

nU 

Duoheei    •      •         -      - 

0 

2  10 

0 

0/» 

1/Op 

nU 

Duke      ... 

0 

2  10 

0 

1/9 

8/3  p 

4 

Dilkinfleld  Hall   -      -      • 

0 

6    0 

0 

35/0 

30/Od 

nil 

Equitable     .      .      .      . 

0 

5    0 

0 

68/0 

60/0  d 

ml 

»       (pret)       - 

0 

5    0 

0 

18/0 

J6/0d 

10 

Fern    -     "^    '.         -      . 

0 

40    0 

0 

20/Od 

par 

SI 

Oarfleld 

0 

2    0 

0 

3/6 

1/0  d 

S 

Oladstone 

4  10 

3  10 

0 

4«/0 

44/6  d 

nil 

Glodwick 

0 

4    0 

0 

46/0 

41/6  d 

nil 

GranTille  -      -         -      - 

0 

40    0 

0 

60/0 

35/0  d 

St 

Oreenacres 

0 

4    0 

0 

28/0 

26/0  d 

nil 

Green  Lane  (old)     - 

0 

60    0 

0 

£2 

£6p 

6 

„          (new) 

0 

1    0 

0 

10/0 

20/Op 

6 

Qnnuhaw  Lane 
Oroavenor       .          .         . 

0 

60    0 

0 

£3 

£6p 

nil 

0 

2  15 

0 

40/0 

35/0  d 

nil 

Guide  Bridge   -      - 

0 

2  10 

0 

lO/O 

8/6d 

nU 

Harper  Twist   •         •      - 

Hathershaw      - 

Bangh      -          .      .      . 

0 
0 

3  10 
8    0 

0 
0 

80/0 
«/0 

25/0  d 
86/0  d 

nU 
nO 

0 

3    0 

0 

3/0 

*/0p 

Bf 

Henshaw  Street-      - 

0 

4  16 

0 

78/0 

70/0  d 

ml 

Hey    .         -         -         . 

0 

3    0 

0 

46/0 

40/0  d 

nU 

Hininshaw        .        .       . 
HoUinwood       -       - 

0 

4  10 

0 

67/0. 

64/0  d 

nU 

0 

2  10 

0 

17/0 

iVSd 

oil 

Honeywell 

0 

5    0 

0 

12/0 

IVOd 

nil 

Hope    .... 
Industry 

0 

8  18 

0 

64/0 

46/0  d 

nil 

0 

4    5 

0 

76/0 

71/0  d 

nU 

»       (pref.)          -      - 

0 

1    0 

0 

13/0 

9/0  d 

nil 

Ivy  -      -      - 

0 

1  16 

0 

10/0 

9/0  d 

nil 

Junction    •      •         -      - 

0 

60    0 

0 

20/0 

40/Op 

4 

Lancashire    ... 

4  10 

4    0 

0 

—  d 

ml 

Umsdowoe  •      ■      .      • 
Leesfarook    .      •      .      . 

4  10 
6    0 

2    0 
116 

0 

0 

20/0 

19/0  d 

nU 
nil 

Lees  Union 

0 

«    0 

0 

esio 

nU 

Lime       -       -          -          • 

0 

I«    0 

0 

70/0 

60/0  d 

nil 

SMS-.-   -■   : 

0 

2    0 

0 

27/0 

24/0  d 

nil 

0 

6    0 

0 

8^0 

78/0  d 

nU 

LpwerHoor- 
im.andT'gefold)- 
„           (new)  - 

0 

316 

0 

6/0  <i 

8/Op 

8t 

0 

10    0 

0 

40/0 

80/oS 

^1 

0 

6    0 

0 

36/0 

20/0  d 

nil 

IfeorflOd       -         - 

0 

4    0 

0 

12/0 

9/0  d 

H 

HossTduin-         -      -      - 

0 

5    0 

» 

6/0 

llOp 

5 

Koasley 

0 

4    0 

0 

69/0 

50/0  d 

nil 

New  Earth    .       .       .       ■ 

0 

8  10 

0 

44/0 

41/0  d 

nU 

New  Hey 

New  Ladybouse  • 

0 

2  10 

0 

2/6 

6/Op 

7* 

0 

4    0 

0 

par 

1/Op 

S 

North  Moor    • 

0 

3    0 

0 

1/Od 

par 

34 

Oak 

Oldham  and  L«e«     • 

0 

2  10 

0 

7/0 

4/Od 

nU 

0 

2  10 

0 

1/0  d 

par 

nfl 

Oldham  Twist  (old)     • 

0 

20    0 

0 

20/0 

10/0  d 

nU 

(new) 

0 

10    0 

0 

20/0 

10/0  d 

nil 

Olive      .         .         .      . 

0 

46    0 

0 

60/0 

40/0  d 

nil 

Palm 

0 

40    0 

0 

30/0  d 

10/0 

6 

Fvk  and  Sandy 

0 

3  10 

0 

26/0 

20/Od 

nil 

Psrkside 

0 

3    0 

0 

0/6 

a/Op 

H 

Phoenix        .       .        .       . 

0 

2  10 

0 

48/6 

40/0  d 

ml 

PiinceotValM 

0 

8    0 

0 

3^0 

SO'Od 

nil 

Quick  Bdge       •          -       • 
Bochdale      .       -       .       . 

0 
0 

4  10 
4  16 

0 
0 

48/0 
60/0 

40/0  d 
40/0  d 

nil 
nU 

0 

2    0 

0 

0/8  d 

Oi»p 

nil 

Boyton      ... 

0 

3    0 

0 

5/0 

6/0  p 

«| 

Shaw   .         .         -         • 

0 

3  10 

0 

14/6 

12/0  d 

ml 

SfaUoh     .      .         .         . 

0 

2  10 

0 

36/0 

31/0  d 

nil 

SmaUbrook       •         -      - 

0 

4    0 

0 

iiyo 

m<t 

nU 

Stalybridge      •         •       - 

0 

2    0 

0 

8/0 

I/Od 

nil 

Stanley      .... 

f 

3  10 

0 

60/0 

64/0  d 

nU 

Star 

8  10 

0 

par 

l/6p 

SI 

stock  Lane    - 

0 

2    0 

0 

0/6  d 

2A>P 

nU 

SunHiU      .       .      ■      . 

0 

6    0 

0 

30/0 

27/0  d 

ml 

Swan        ... 

0 

4  10 

0 

30/0 

28/6  d 
1/0  d 

nU 

Thomham-       -          •       - 

0 

3    6 

0 

11/0 

ml 

Tonge  Tale  (A.) 

0 

6    0 

0 

20/0 

16/0  d 

nil 

(B.)           -       - 

0 

2    0 

0 

16/0, 

iMd 

nU 

United       -      .       ■        . 

0 

8    0 

0 

18/6 

16/0  d 

nil 

Wemeth 

0 

3    0 

0 

18/0 

16/0  d 

nU 

WtstBnd     .       -       -       . 

0 

6    0 

0 

60/0 

46/0  d 

nU 

Weatwood 

0 

3    0 

0 

0/6  d 

mp 

^ 

Whitelands  Twist       •      • 

0 

2  10 

0 

6/0 

7/Od 

ml 

Wtadsor 

0 

2  10 

0 

9/0 

nU 

Woodstock 

0 

410 

0 

47/0 

44/Od 

ml 
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APPENDIX  X 


Papbbs  put  in  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs. 


(1.)  Exchange  t.  Fr»ghts  as  a  local  injhunct  on  EwporU. 
(See  question  3049.) 

When  a  country's  exports  possess  an  intrinsic  Talne 
considerably  higher  than  the  charge  for  freight  on  them, 
their  price  in  the  currency  of  that  country  wQl  be  affected 
far  more  by  fluctuations  of  exchange  than  by  fluctuations 
of  freights. 

The  reason  is  that  exchange,  when  applied  to  first  cost, 
influences  the  principal  factor  of  the  total  cost,  while  an 
alteration  in  freights  only  affects  a  secondary  factor  in  the 
total  cost. 

Picking  them  out  at  random,  one  might  say  that  oofEee, 
wool,  cotton,  sugar,  wheat,  indigo,  mtrate  of  soda,  and 
copper,  would  all  serve  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  above 
statement,  but  it  will  «u£Bce  to  give  examples  from  the 
last  two  articles  named,  nitrate  and  copper. 

The  currency  price  of  nitrate  in  Valparuso  at  the 
beginning  of  January  1886  was  $3  15o.  per  quintal  of 
100  lbs.  Spanish,  current  freight  was  26*.  3a.  per  English 
ton  of  22  Quintals  Spanish,  and  the  exchange  ruling  was 
26|(i.  per  dollar. 

The  average  rate  of  exchange  during  that  year  was 
23'76d.  per  Chilian  dollar,  and  the  average  rate  of  freight 
was  24A  shillings  per  English  ton  respectively,  9*91  per 
cent,  and  5'15  per  cent,  lower  than  the  above-mentioned 
January  quotations. 

Supposing  other  conditions  of  the  nitrate  market  to 
have  remained  the  same  during  1886,  how  would  the  said 
average  declines  of  exchange  and  freights  have  respectively 
affected  the  currency  price  of  $3  16c.  with  which  the  year 
started. 

As  regards  exchange,  it  is  plain  that  an  exporter  could 
afford  to  increase  his  offer  to  Duy  W  adding  to  the  currency 
price  the  exact  per-centage  of  the  mil  in  exchange ;  there- 
fore he  could  in  the  present  instance  add  9*91  per  cent.,  or 
say  31c.  to  the  original  price  of  $3  15c.  But  in  consider- 
ing how  the  fall  m  freights  wiU  affect  the  question,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  decUne  of  6*16  percent. cannot 
be  applied  direct  to  the  currency  price  at  all,  but  that  it 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  applied  to  the  proportion  of 
freight  corresponding  to  the  weight  of  nitrate  represented 
by  said  currency  price. 

This  price  is  quoted  per  Spanish  quintal,  of  which  22  fft 
to  the  ton. 

Therefore,  we  must  first  divide  26«.  3d.  (the  original 
fr«ight  by  22,  which  gives  l|th  shillings  per  quintal)  or,  at 
26|a.  exchange,  59c.  freight  per  Spanish  quintal,  on  which 
a  decline  of  5*15  per  cent,  is  equal  to  a  redaction  of  Se. 
per  quintal  for  freight,  which  3c.  may  now  be  added  on  to 
the  price  which  the  exporter  can  bid  for  the  nitrate. 

The  calculation,  therefore,  stands  as  follows : — 


Original  price      -  -  • 

Add,  for  decline  in  exchange,  9*91 

per  cent,  on  $3*15  .  .  - 
Aad,  for  decline  in  freight,  5*15 

per  cent,  on  $"59         -  -      0 


3    16 
0    31 


3    49 


The  above  figures  show  that  while  the  decline  in  ex*, 
change  would  affect  the  currency  price  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  per-centage  of  fall  almost  10  per  cent.,  the  decline  in 
fr«^ts,  though  6*15  per  cent,  ^more  than  half  that  of 
eximsjige)  womd  only  affect  the  price  to  the  extent  of  1  per 
cent. 

The  same  result  will  appear  in  a  still  more  marked 
degree  if  we  take  an  illustifttion  from  copper. 


The  currency  price  of  Chilian  bar  copper  at  the 
beginning  of  January  1886  was  $16-30  per  Spanish  quintal, 
and  working  on  the  same  formula  as  the  above  for  nitrate, 
we  get  the  following  figures : — 


Original  price    -  .  - 

Add,  for  decline  in  exchange,  9*91 

per  cent,  on  $15-30 
Add,  for  decline  in  freights,  5*15 

per  cent,  on  $'59 


15-30 

1-61 

•03 

16-84 


Here  again,  exchange  affects  the  price  to  the  full  9*91 
per  cent.,  while  the  decline  in  freights,  6-16  per  cent.,  as 
before,  only  afiects  the  price  to  the  extent  of  a  fifth  of 
1  per  cent. 

Copper  therefore,  owing  to  its  greater  value,  was  much 
more  affected  by  exchange  than  nitrate.  This,  however,  is 
only  a  side  issue,  and  the  principal  point  made  plain  by 
the  foregoing  calculations  is  that  the  fall  in  1886  of  9*91 
per  cent,  in  exchange  and  6-15  pet  cent,  in  freights  was 
equivalent  to  the  following  advances  on  the  January  cur- 
rency prices  of  nitrate  and  copper,  viz.  :— 


Nitrate,  equivalent  extra  price  for 
lower  exchange  ... 

Nitrate,  equivalent  extia  price  for 
lower  freight 

Total  per  quintal 


c. 
•31 
-03 
•34 


Copper,  equivalent  extra  price  for 
lower  exchange  ... 

Copper,  equivalent  extra  price  for 
lower  freight      -  -  -        '03 


151 


Total  per  quintal 


164 


which  figures  are  an  emphatic  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
expressed  at  starting,  that  exchange  exercises  a  far  greater 
influence  than  freights  on  the  currency  prices  of  rehttively 
valuable  produce. 

John  Manlrv  Lows. 
London,  February  23,  1887. 


(2.)  Memorandwm  on  the  influence  of  the  da>reciated 
Currency  in  Chile  on  its  Export  Trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom.     {See  question  3192). 

The  principal  exports  of  Chile, — wheat,  copper,  silver, 
and  nitoate,  nave  all  been  benefited  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  in  that  country.  The  best  example  is 
wheat,  as  it  has  benefited  more  than  the  other  three,  and 
we  will  endeavour  to  show  how  it  has  been  specially 
fitvoured  by  the  declining  gold  value  of  the  national 
currency. 

To  do  this  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  study  briefly  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  cultivated. 

Roughly  speaking,  Chilian  wheat  is  produced  by 
unskilled,  and,  therefore,  ill-remunerated  labour.  The 
land  for  the  most  part  is  owned  by  Chilians,  the  farms 
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are  very  Urge,  the  soil  usually  good,  and  the  tillage  super- 
ficial and  inexpensive.  The  aKricultural  labourers  are  of 
mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  blood,  and,  though  rery  strong 
and  hardworking,  are  notoriously  as  ignorant  and  back- 
ward as  any  Roman  Catholic  peajsantrr  in  the  world ; 
hence  they  are  slow  in  understanding  that  a  depreciated 
currency  works  against  them  in  the  matter  of  wages. 

But  even  if  they  were  quicker  in  perceiving  the  effect 
of  exchange  on  their  wages,  it  would  not  make  much 
difference,  because  they  only  receive  ihe  smaller  part  of 
their  remuneration  in  actual  money. 

A  resident  labourer  on  the  estate  nill  be  allowed — 

A  cottage,  rent  free. 

A  piece  of  land,  perhaps  half  an  acre,  rent  free,  and 
free  use  of  his  masters  buUocks  to  plough  it  with. 

A  daily  ration  of  bread  and  beans,  and  from  7d.  tolOd. 
per  day  m  cash. 

Between  his  rations  and  the  produce  he  gets  off  his 
patch  of  land  he  has  sufficient  food  for  his  famUy ;  he  can 
grow  his  own  tobacco,  and  he  drinks  wine  or  spirits  made 
nom  farm  produce,  grapes,  or  maize. 

The  only  point  where  exchange  touches  him  is  in 
buying  clothes,  bnt,  owing  to  the  generally  mild  climate, 
his  wants  in  this  respect  are  very  moderate,  and  he  spends 
next  to  nothing  on  imported  goods. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  however  much 
the  currency  may  fall  in  its  gold  valae,  the  Chilian  agri- 
cultural labourer's  subsistence  is  always  secured  to  him, 
and  that  he  is  only  harmed,  and  that  to  a  small  extent, 
br  the  shrinking  of  the  money  part  of  his  remuneration. 
Computing  the  money  value  of  his  services  at  2s.  6d.  per 
day,  of  which  only  10a.  is  paid  in  cash,  and  supposing  the 
currency  to  have  depreciated  60  per  cent.,  it  is  clear  that 
he  is  only  affected  to  the  extent  of  5d.  per  day,  or  less 
than  17  per  cent,  of  his  total  earnings. 

_  Therefore,  even  supposing  him  to  find  this  out  imme- 
diately, and  to  have  the  means  to  enforce  his  claim  (both 
of  which  suppositions  are  contrary  to  experience)  his  em- 
ployer will  only  have  to  increase  his  total  wages  17  percent, 
to  redress  his  grievance. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  farmer's  side  of  the  question, 
beariuj;  in  mind  that  he  employs  no  skilled  labour,  uses  no 
artificial  manure,  and  that  his  labourers  till  the  land  with 
the  cattle  bred  on  the  estate. 

We  will  assume  his  wheat,  at  46d.  exchange  to  have 
been  worth  for  export  $4  per  hectolitre  of  166  lbs.  Spanish, 
and  that  the  gold  value  of  the  currency  has  gradually 
receded  to  23d.  per  dollar. 

We  will  also  assume  that  at  46d.  exchange  his  wheat 
was  costing  him  $3  per  hectolitre,  of  which  the  half  for 
labour,  and  the  rest  for  general  fsnn  expenses,  freight  by 
rail  to  the  nearest  port,  and  shipping  expenses. 

In  the  first  instance,  with  exchange  at  46d.,  he  can  sell 
his  wheat  at  $4,  eaual  to  I5«.  4d.,  but  in  the  second  ex- 
change has  receded  to  23d.,  while  the  price  of  wheat  in 
Europe  and  other  conditions  have  remained  the  same. 
The  Valpandso  merchants  can  still  afford  to  pay  the  equiva- 
lent of  15s.  4d.  for  the  wheat,  and  competition  will  oblige 
them  to  do  so.  But  I5s.  4d.  at  23d.  is  equal  to  $8,  or 
double  the  price  which  the  farmer  formerly  got,  so  that  his 
gross  currency  profit  on  an  hectolitre  of  wheat  will  be  $5, 
instead  of  $1,  as  in  the  first  example  considered. 

"We  have  now  only  to  examine  what  effect  the  lower 
exchange  will  have  on  his  cost  of  production,  which  we 
have  auumed  to  be  $3  when  exchange  was  46d. 


$  c 

Proportion  of  wages  to  total  cost  of 

producing  wheat,  one-half  of  $3      I  50 

Deduct,  paid  by  free  rations,  &c.    -     I  0 

Payment  of  wages  in  actual  money  -    0  50 


50  per  cent,    depreciation    in  ex- 
change, made  good 
Extra  cost  of  bagging 
Sundries,  say  .  .  - 

Total  extra  expenditure,  per 
hectolitre 


$     c. 


25 

10 

6 


0    40 


which  will  leave  the  farmer  with  a  nett  profit  of  $4  60  c. 
at  23d.,  whUe  he  only  made  $1,  when  exchange  was  at 
46d. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  Chile  has  mainttuned 
its  position  as  a  wheat  exporting  country  in  spite  of  the 
collapse  in  the  European  price  of  wheat.  When  exchange 
stooa  at  46d.  the  European  price  of  wheat  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  55s.  per  qr.,  while  within  the  last  two 
years  it  has  touched  30s.,  and  exchange  has  been  below 
23d.  Thus,  although  wheat  in  Europe  has  fallen  45  per 
cent.,  the  currency  price  in  Chile  has,  as  anile  maintained, 
and  sometimes  exceeded,  its  level  in  former  years,  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  steady  decline  in  freights,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  the 
country. 

The  Chilian  farmers  have  been  doubly  benefited  by  tiie 
fall  in  exchange,  as  it  has  not  only  tended  to  increase  their 
incomes,  but  has  at  the  same  time  reduced  their  debts. 

As  a  class  they  were  heavily  under  advance  to  the 
various  banking  establishments  in  the  country,  but  of  late 
years  they  have  been  receiving  extra  profits  arising  from 
the  lower  exchange,  and  have  been  using  these  profits  to 
pay  off  in  dollars  worth,  perhaps  2Sd.  currencv  debts  in- 
curred when  the  dollar  was  very  likely  worth  40d.  or  more. 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  stimulating  effect  this  would  have 
on  their  business,  and  how  it  would  encourage  them  to 
increase  their  wheat  acreage. 

Altogether,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  if  the 
price  of  wheat  in  Europe  had  been  maintained,  and  Chilian 
currency  had  fallen  to  its  present  level  (23d.  to  24d.), 
exports  would  probably  have  been  doubled  long  ere  this, 
or  conversely. 

If  the  price  of  wheat  had  receded  to  30s.,  and  Chilian 
exchange  had  remained  steady  at  46d.,  the  export  of  wheat 
would  nave  been  seriously  curtailed,  if  not  rendered, 
altogether  impossible. 

As  it  is,  the  fall  in  the  European  price  of  wheat  has  been 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  depreciation  in  the 
Chilian  Exchange ;  no  extreme  effects  have  been  fielt  either 
way,  but  the  fiiUing  Exchange,  assisted  by  the  decline 
of  freights,  has  enabled  the  Chilian  farmer  in  many 
instances  to  do  considerably  better  than  he  did  formerly 
with  a  high  price  of  wheat  m  Europe  and  a  high  exchange 
on  the  coast,  and  has  therefore  directly  tended  to  protect 
and  stimulate  exports. 

What  is  true  of  wheat  is  also  true,  to  a  less  extent,  of 
copper  and  silver,  and  to  a  still  less  extent,  of  nitrate.  In 
the  production  of  copper  and  silver,  skilled  labour  and  im> 
ported  coal,  coke,  &c.  are  used,  and  to  a  lai^  extent 
increase  the  currency  cost  in  direct  ratio  with  the  fall  of 
exchange.  In  the  production  of  nitrate,  the  currency  wages 
paid  to  unskilled  labour  form  a  still  less  important  item 
in  the  total  cost,  the  bulk  of  which  is  on  a  sterUng  basis, 
and  therefore  not  affected  by  fluctuations  in  exchange. 
Wheat  therefore  seems  the  best  article  to  single  out  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  the  influence  of  a  depreciated  current 
on  Chilian  exports.    • 

John  M.  Lowb. 
London,  February  14,  1887. 
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APPENDIX  XI. 


Papers  put  in  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Provand,  M.P. 


(1.)  Table  showing  Pricbb  at  Shanghai  in  each  month,  from  March  'JCo  August  1886,  of  six  imported  articles  of 
Standard  quality  and  also  the  Ratk  of  Exchanob  for  demand  Bank  Bills  on  London.    (5m  Question  3312.) 


March 

April. 

May. 

Jime. 

July. 

August. 

Bate  or   exohuige, 
po-tsel  • 

*n 

4/at 

*!H 

m 

*l*i 

*!» 

LMd.  Ti.B.    bnuid, 
per  pioul  • 

*•» 

4-iM 

*m 

4- IS 

4-121 

4-2S 

Tin    plate,    10  xU 
per  t)oi  - 

412t 

4ia 

*-lH 

4m 

4-m 

S-90 

Nail  Boda  (Dawes) , 
per  pioul  - 

2-00 

2-00 

a-oo 

2-00 

2-00 

2-00 

Spanish        stripes, 
H.H.,perjnrd    - 

0-48t 

0«i 

o-4ei 

0-47i 

0-47 

0-fiO 

•    • 

Lonfc  ells  (scarlet) 
H.H.,  per  piece  - 

6-m 

»-m 

4-82t 

4-74 

4-94 

S-10 

Si   lb.  Kray  shirt- 
ings 

vn 

ITS 

1-72 

1-71 

1-72 

1-76 

Not«. — From  March  to  August  exchange  fell  eight  per  lower  in  August  than  they  had  been  in  March,  notwith- 
cent.  To  meet  this  there  was  no  corresponding  advance  in  standing  that  the  largest  business  during  the  year  is  done 
the  prices  of  goods.  Nearly  all  the  six  articles  were  actually      during  the  months  from  March  to  August. 


(2.)  Table  showing  Bksults  of  56  Tkansactions  completed  with  Shanghai  between 
January  1886  and  May  1887.     {See  question  3289.) 


2. 


4. 


6. 


8. 


Dates. 


0)2  ° 


SCO 


ils§| 

©  £:»  o 

-So 


S3  c 


C  OffM 


I-  6cS  O  c+a    < 
4)  C        *J  C  o  I-     . 

C^S  ?!  <I>  -   C  3  -2 

O  C  M  s  <»  v^  ° 
OS  ^^  3^5  a>  »,  L? 


§■-3  s-s  ^  • 

.SS5^g|5 

*    '-^  '-    MJ              ^ 
-   --'   -   *<y        ^ 
"r^  (if 


■'CD  5 


a 


■6«J.S 


!-SS 


-■AC®*" 

p.- "o  g 


.  '-'  .     c-  »(        li'*-'  *-  3J5!  "  a!  «  "  S— . 

ilt;^i§-§5g5sspsi°-eo| 


*-•  ^  c4 

*  c^, 


•3- 


H5p 


January     1! 

19 

26 

Februaiy    2 

9 
16 
23 

8 

9 
16 
23 
30 

6 
13 


March 


April 


May 


27 
Jane  3 

10 
17 
24 

o    14S58. 


«.   d. 
4    Si 

».    d. 
4    61 

d. 
1 

4    5J 

4    7* 

2 

4    M 

4    71 

11 

4    Bi 

4   71 

11 

4    Si 

4    7 

u 

4    SI 

4    61 

11 

4    5t 

4    61 

11 

4    SI 

4    «( 

11 

4    Bl 

4    61 

11 

4    H 

4    61 

11 

4    Si 

4    6t 

11 

4    51 

4    61 

11 

4    61 

4    61 

11 

4    SI 

4    61 

11 

4    SI 

4    61 

11 

4    61 

4    61 

11 

4    5 

4    61 

11 

4    6 

4    6i 

It 

4    41 

4    SI 

11 

4    4f 

4    61 

11 

4    41 

4    81 

11 

4    41 

4    6 

11 

4    41 

4    61 

1 

4    41 

4    61 

1 

^/ 


61  per  cent. 

IS 

9 

8J 

111 

71        „ 
71        „ 
71        . 
7}        „ 
71        ^ 
71        « 
71        „ 
8 
10 
S 
» 
9 
81 

71    . 
Ill 
» 
9 

«l    ,. 
6 


1886 
April 

27 

May 

4 

11 

18 

26 

Juno 

1 

8 

IS 

22 

29 

July 

6 

18 

20 

27 

August 

5 

12 

19 

26 

Septeijbe 

r2 

9 

16 

28 

30 

October 

7 

*.  d. 

*  H 

4  61 

4  61 

4  SI 

4  61 

4  01 

4  6 

4  Si 

4  Si 

4  S 

4  41 

4  31 

4  SI 

4  31 

4  81 

4  31 

4  81 

4  S 

4  3 

4  4i 

4  41 

4  41 

4  S 

4  Si 


d. 

+11 

+  I 

+  I 

• 

+1 
+  i 
+  I 

-  i 
-I 

-11 

-21 

-2 

-21 

-81 

-81 

-SI 

-2 

-II 

-  I 

-I 

• 

+  I 

+  I 


91  per  cent. 
SI 

61 

1*    » 

81    „ 


— 

1  per  cent. 

- 

1 

ft 

— 

ti 

» 

- 

4 

t» 

- 

SI 

M 

- 

4 

»» 

— 

61 

„ 

- 

41 

m 

- 

6 

M 

- 

SI 

•) 

- 

3 

» 

- 

1 

U 

— 

1 

" 

81  percent. 

— 

4 

- 
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(2.)  Table  showing  Besults  of  66^Tran8action8 — continued. 
3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8. 


i|gi5    g-2     =11  l-S- 


Dates. 


lis 
ill 

»0  o  OB 

|3o 


s  s 

»3 


3  5^5 


.5-3  E 


|-a||8^- 

lie*-' 

=  o;5-3 


u  a  « 

■!§l 


-  o  « 


isj|.Ssl& 


33g 


U  I 


1^9 


1886. 

July  1 


15 


AuRuat  6 
12 
IB 
26 

September  2 

9 

16 

23 

SC 

October  6 
12 
19 
26 

November  2 
9 
16 
2S 
SO 

December  7 
14 
21 


1887. 
Januuy 


Febnuor    1 


«.  d. 
4  4 

«.  d. 
4  6 

d. 
1 

4  3 

4  41 

It 

4  2 

4  Si 

li 

4  2 

4  St 

u 

4  i 

4  St 

11 

4  Oi 

4  2t 

2i 

4  M 

4  Si 

2t 

4  Oi 

4  2t 

1* 

4  OJ 

4  3 

2i 

4  1  . 

4  3 

2 

4  11 

4  ^ 

2i 

4  « 

4  4t 

2t 

4  U 

4  4t 

2i 

4  2i 

4  6 

2i 

4  2i 

4  6i 

21 

4  Si 

4  6t 

2i 

4  Si 

4  6 

li 

4  St 

4  6i 

It 

4  4 

4  6J 

2i 

4  4 

4  6i 

2i 

4  6 

4  7t 

at 

4  5 

4  8 

3 

4  4} 

4  81 

SI 

4  6i 

4  8 

2t 

4  51 

4  7t 

2t 

4  41 

4  6t 

2i 

4  4J 

4  6i 

2 

4  41 

4  6i 

2i 

4  6i 

4  7i 

2} 

4  Si 

4  8 

2i 

4  6i 

4  7i 

2 

4  6i 

4  7i 

11 

6|  per  cent 

9i        „ 
10 
111 

»1        .. 
16i 

Hi        „ 
ISi        „ 
16 
14i 

17i         „ 
181         « 
201 
161 

19  „ 

1^ 
10 
lit 
14} 

16t         .. 
16t 

lot         u 
221 
18 
171 
16 

ISJ         „ 
14 
14t 
Ifil 
ISl 
lOt 


1886. 
October     14 

21 

28 

November 
11 
18 
25 

December  2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

1887. 
January     6 

13 

18 

26 

February    1 

S 

16 

22 

1 

8 

16 

22 


March 


April 


May 


_  6 
12 
19 
26 
3 
10 
17 


«.  d. 
4  5t 

i       4  5 

4  61 

4  61 

4  61 

4  7t 

4  8 

4  8 

4  8 

4  71 

4  6t 

4  61 

4  6f 

4  71 

4  8 

4  71 

4  71 

4  6i 

4  61 

4  6i 

4  5t 

4  61 

4  41 

4  41 

4  4 

4  31 

4  31 

4  4 

4  41 

4  4 

4  8t 

4  4 

d. 

+11 

+2 

+31 

+4i 

+41 

+61 

+71 

+  71 

+71 

+61 

+6 

+4t 

+61 

+6 

+61 

+« 

+31 

+« 

+21 

+  11 

+  1 

+  i 

-1 

-11 

-11 

-1 

-1 

-  1 

-  1 
-li 
-It 
-11 


91  percent. 
ISt 

28t         . 

Sli 

491 

52 

53f 

62 

49 

36 

331 

361 

36  . 

38 

291 

241 

191 

16t 

10 

21 

It         „ 


1  percent. 
2 

21  » 

« 
i 

u  » 

u  - 

2t  . 

81  „ 

at  , 


The  above  table  of  56  completed  transactions  with 
Shanghai  during  the  past  13  months  shows  how  the  export 
trade  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  China  is  aSected  by 
the  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 

Columns  1,  2,  and  3  shofr  the  position  when  each  draft 
was  sold ;  the  average  valiie  of  the  tael  in  column  1  is 
4s.  4id.,  and  as  the  average  difference  between  the  rates 
in  columns  1  and  2  is  \'id.  (column  3),  this  on  4s.  4id.  for 
105  days,  the  currency  of  the  drafts  (see  heading,  column 
5),  is  at  the  rate  of  llf  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  the 
merchant  would  have  paid  for  the  use  of  the  money, 
assuming  the  rate  did  not  alter  during  the  105  days. 

Column  4  shows  that  the  rates  at  the  different  dates 
varied  from  6^  per  cent,  to  23^  per  cent,  (the  average  of  the 
56  transactions  being  llf  per  cent.,  as  stated  above)  ac- 
cording to  the  view  the  bank  took  of  the  future  of  the 
rate  of  exchange. 

Column  5  shows  the  due  dates  of  payment  in  Shanghai 
of  the  various  drafts. 

Column  6  shows  the  rsutes  for  telegraphic  transfers  in 
Shanghai  on  London  on  the  dates  as  near  as  they  can  be 
ascertained  when  the  bank  was  paid  the  drafts. 

Column  7  shows  the  difiEerenoes  between  the  telegraphic 
transfer  rates  when  the  drafts  were  sold  to  the  bank 
(colimm  2)  and  when  they  were  paid  to  the  bank  (column 
7)  and  the  variations  of  exchange  were  meantime  so  great 
that—  ' 

Column  8  shows  that  the  merchants  who  sold  at  the 
rates  in  column  1  paid  varying  rates  of  interest  (as  com- 


pared with  those  who  did  not  sell)  up  to  52f  per  cent,  per 
annum ;  and 

Column  9  shows  that  those  who  sold  at  the  rates  in 
column  1  had  the  use  of  the  money  for  the  105  days  (for 
nothing  where  marked  *)  and  made  a  profit  besides  varying 
from  i  per  cent,  to  5^  per  cent,  on  the  transactions  noted 
in  this  column,  the  tm  in  exchange  had  been  so  great 
meantime. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  merchants  who  sold 
their  drafts  forward  usually  lost  on  the  transactions,  when 
exchange  meanwhile  advanced,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
merchants  who  did  not  sell  forward,  but  took;  the  rate 
ruling  in  Shanghai  when  the  goods  were  sold,  usually  lost 
when  exdiange  fell,  and  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
two  classes  of  merchants  kept  the  rates  for  imports  in 
Shanghai  fairly  steady.  Cotton  goods  is  the  largest  item 
of  our  exports  to  China,  and  wlule  exchange  fell  11  per 
cent,  between  January  and  August  1886,  and  rose  as  much 
between  August  1886  and  January  1887,  the  Manchester 
prices  of  cotton  goods  varied  only  about  3  per  cent,  during 
these  13  months.  The  merchant's  ventures  were  therefore 
chiefly  in  exchange  and  not  in  Manchester  goods.  The 
trade  is  keenly  competed  for.  If  a  merchant  was  fortunate 
in  seUing  dratts  forward,  or  in  not  doing  so,  he  would  likely 
gun,  but  if  not  fortunate,  loss  was  certain,  and  as  loss  might 
come  by  either  a  rise  or  a  fi»ll  in  exchange,  instead  of  the 
merchant  being  described  as  an  exporter  of  cotton  goods 
to  China,  it  would  be  a  more  accurate  description  to  say  he 
was  a  speculator  in  exchange  with  China  by  means  of 
ootton  goods. 
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APPENDIX  XII. 


CoBBESPONDENCE  between  the  Teeabuky,  the  India  Office,  and  the  Goveknment  of  Ikdia. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission. 

Treasury  Chambers, 
Sir,  25fli  November  1886. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 

Majesty's  Treasu^  to  reqnest  you  to  lay  before  the  Royal 

Commission   on  Gold  and  Silver  the  enclosed  copy  of  a 

^letter  upon  the  silver  question  which  has  been  addressed 

to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India. 

My  Lords  note  the  earnestness  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  urge  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them 
here  to  enter  upon  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
between  the  "fteasury  and  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
silver  question.  The  Treasury,  however,  while  differing 
widely  from  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  many  points,  has 
never  questioned  the  inconvenience  to  which  the  fall  and 
the  fluctuations  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  subject  the 
Government  of  India,  and  my  Lords  would  be  ready  to 
promote  by  legitimate  means,  not  involving  a  charge  on 
the  taxpayer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  an  extended  use  of 
silver  in  this  country.  They  can  only  assure  the  Royal 
Commission  that  any  suggestion  which  may  be  made  by  a 
body  so  well  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
wUl  receive  their  most  respectful  attention. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        W.  L.  Jackson. 
The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P., 
Chairman  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission. 


Enclosure. 

India  Office,  WhitehaU.  S.W., 
Sir,  4th  November. 

In  January  last,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  (then  Lord  Randolph  Churchill)  in 
Council,  I  had  the  honour  to  address  you,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majestsr's 
Treasury,  on  the  sulnect  of  the  serious  difficulties  which 
had  been  caused  in  the  financial  administration  of  India, 
by  the  continued  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  in  relation  to 
gold,  and  the  uncertainty  that  existed  as  to  the  future 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee. 

Subsequently  a  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  Treasury, 
which  had  been  received  firom  the  Government  of  India, 
stating  at  some  length  the  grounds  on  which  tiiey  con- 
sidered that  it  was  desirable  to  endeavour  to  settle  the 
silver  question  by  international  agreement. 

At  uie  end  of  May  Mr.  Fowler,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  replied,  on  behalf  of  the  Lords  Commissioners, 
to  the  letter  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  had 
called  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  this  subject. 
For  reasons  which  were  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  7th  July, 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  while  taking  specific 
exception  to  certain  statements  contained  in  the  Treasury 
letter,  abstained  from  entering -into  a  discussion  on  the 
subject,  which,  it  was  understood,  was  under  the  notice  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  another  opportunil^  might  be 
afibrded  at  an  early  date  for  the  consideration  of  the 
question  in  which  the  Government  of  India  had  so  great 
an  interest. 

A  copy  of  the  correspondence  between  this  Office  and 
the  Treasury  having  been  sent  to  the  Governor  General  of 
India  iu  Council,  the  Government  of  India  has  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  a  letter  replying  to  Mr. 
Fowler's  letter  of  the  31st  of  May  last,  and  I  am  now 
directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  letter  for  the  information 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  with  the 
following  remarks. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  having  resolved  that  it  was 
expedient  to  refer  the  whole  of  the  questions  arising  in 
connexion  with  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative  values  of 
the  [Hrecious  metals  to  a  Royal  Commission,  and  such  a 
Commission  having  now  been  appointed,  the  Secretary  of 
State  foe  India  in  Council  considers  that  it  will  be  desirable 


tttat  copies  of  the  correspondence  that  has  been  above  re- 
ferred to  should  be  laid  before  the  Commission,  and  he 
will  further  be  prepared  to  furnish  it  with  any  other  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  their  inquiry  which  may  be  at 
his  disposal. 

It  would  obviously  be  out  of  place  at  the  present  moment 
to  attempt  any  discussion  of  the  more  technical  points 
raised  by  the  G'ovemment  of  India  relative  to  the  desired 
establishment  of  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  for 
currency  purposes,  as  these  are  among  the  chief  subjects 
on  which  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  Royal  Commission 
have  been  asked,  and  that  body  will  have  to  judge  of  the 
relative  weight  of  the  arguments  addressed  by  the  Gover- 
nor Genera)  of  India  in  Council  and  of  those  to  which  they 
are  designed  to  reply. 

Neither  does  it  seem  desirable  to  offer  any  comments  on 
the  question  whether  India  has,  in  respect  to  its  trade  or 
otherwise  economically,  gained  or  lost  by  the  eflFect  of  the 
recent  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold.  The 
facts  bearing  on  this  part  of  the  subject  are,  however,  of 

freat  interest ;  they  have  received  special  attention  in  the 
inancial  Department  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  a 
copy  of  a  note  prepared  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  that 
department  is  annexed. 

Viscount  Cross  entirely  concurs  with  the  Grovemment  of 
India  in  the  observations  contuned  in  paragraphs  15  and 
16  of  their  letter  so  far  as  they  relate  to  certain  proposals 
affecting  the  Indian  coinage  made  in  1878,  which  had  not 
been  renewed'or  even  referred  to  on  the  present  occasion. 
In  addition  to  the  general  explanations  afforded  iu  para- 
graphs 17  to  22  relative  to  the  growth  of  Indian  expendi- 
ture, it  may  further  be  stated  that  much  of  the  apparent 
growth  of  expenditure  referred  to  in  the  Treasury  letter  is 
due  to  changes  in  the  form  of  the  Indian  accounts  and  to 
the  exhibition  of  charges  on  account  of  public  works, 
affecting  alike  both  the  receipts  and  expenditure  which  in 
former  years  had  been  excluded  from  the  published  state- 
ments. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  likewise 
desires  especially  to  repudiate  the  idea  apparently  enter- 
tained in  some  quarters  that  the  Government  of  India  has 
been  unduly  influenced  in  its  representations  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  personal  interests  of  the  English  officials  in 
India,  otherwise  than  so  far  as  every  Government  not  only 
may,  but  is  in  duty  bound  to  consider  the  welfare  of  its 
servants. 

In  conclusion.  Viscount  Cross  will  only  repeat  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  January 
last,  and  reiterated  by  the  Government  of  India  time  after 
time,  as  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  which  India  is 
exposed  by  the  present  state  of  the  silver  question.  "  Fur- 
"  ther  taxation  appears  at  present  inevitable  "  says  the 
Viceroy  in  his  last  letter  "  and  when  we  have  again  esta- 
"  bUsned  equilibrium  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  settle- 
"  ment  will  be  final  or  even  reasonably  permanent,"  and 
he  concludes  by  saying,  "  we  do  not,  therefore,  hesitate 
"  emphatically  to  repeat  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
"  Indian  finance  the  position  has  become  intolerable." 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  A.  Goolby. 
The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 


No.  277  of  1886. 

Government  of  India. 

PEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Accounts  and  Finance. 

To  the  Ri^t  Hon.  Viscount  Cross,  G.C.B.,  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
My  Lord,  Simla,  4th  September  1886. 

We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
Lord  Kimberley's  Financial  Despatch  No.  194,  dated 
8th  July  1886,  forwarding  a  copy  of  correspondence  with 
the  Treasury  on  the  subject  of  the  settlement  of  the  exchange 
question  by  international  agreement. 
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BOTAL   OOHHISSION   ON   SOLD   AND   SILVBB : 


2.  In  our  Despatch  No.  46,  dated  2nd  February  1886, 
we  pressed  upon  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  the  extreme 
importance  in  the  interests  of  our  Government  of  settling 
the  silver  question  bj  international  agreement,  and  we 
observe  with  much  satisfaction  that  in  Mr.  Godlev's  letter 
of  26th  January  1886,  addressed  to  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  Counol  stated  that  he  could  not  avoid  "  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  make  every 
effort  to  find  some  remeaial  measure  which  will  relieve  the 
Government  of  India  from  the  position  in  which  it  is  now 
placed,"  and  that  "  the  comparative  stability  of  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver "  was  "  essential  for  the  regular 
course  of  trade  "  and  "of  vital  importance  to  India."  The 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  replied, 
in  Mr.  Fowler's  letter  of  31st  May  1&)6,  to  our  proposals 
and  to  the  communications  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  Council,  that  they  could  take  no  measures  for 
summoning,  or  co-operating  in,  a  new  Monetary  Conference 
until  they  had  previously  determined  what  policy  they 
should  initiate,  or  could  assent  to ;  that  the  whole  question 
was  understood  to  be  imder  the  consideration  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade ;  and  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  correspondence  and  information  before 
the  Lords  Commissioners  which  should  induce  them  to 
depart  from  the  instructions  given  to  the  Representative 
nf  England  at  the  Monetary  Conference  of  1881.  The 
instructions  given  to  the  English  delegate  at  that  Con- 
ference were  to  the  effect  that  "he  would  assist  at  the 
"  meerings  of  the  Conference  solely  in  order  to  be  a  mediiun 
"  of  communication,  and  to  afford  information  which  the 
"  Conference  may  require,  but  with  no  power  of  voting." 

3.  We  observe  that  your  Lordship's  predecessor  did  not 
propose  to  continue  at  present  the  discussion  of  this 
important  matter  with  the  Treasury,  We  have  no  wish  to- 
question  the  expediency  of  this  decision  ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
probability  of  the  subj«^  being  again  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  compliance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  now  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  4:he  depression 
in  trade,  we  think  it  of  importance  to  acquaint  your 
Lordship  with  our  views  on  the  main  points  Rused  in  the 
letter  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Miqest^'s 
Treasury,  dated  Slst  May  1886.  We  cannot,  meanwhile, 
in  view  of  the  experience  gained  since  1881,  and  of  the 
grave  importance  of  the  Question,  avoid  expressing  dis- 
appointment at  learning  tnat  Her  Majesty's  Government 
proposes  to  adhere  to  a  purely  passive  attitude,  and  that 
the  Government  of  India  is  to  meet  its  pressing  financial 
difBculties  unaided,  or  with  such  assistance  as  it  may  derive 
from  the  action  of  foreign  nations.  We  trust  that  this 
decision  is  not  irrevocable,  and  that  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Royal  Commission,  which  we  hope  will 
be  appointed  for  the  special  purpose  of  examining  the  silver 
question,  may  be  to  disdoee  some  method  of  relief  for  our 
finances  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  acceptable  to  Her 
Miyesty's  Government. 

4.  We  tmderstand  the  groimds  on  which  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Mi^esty's  Treasury  decline  to  take 
any  steps  at  present  towards  a  settlement  of  the  silver 
question  by  international  agreement  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Firstly,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  possible  to  secure 
stability  of  value  between  gold  and  silver. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  net  proved  that  any  measures  which 
would  raise  the  gold  value  of  silver  would  on  the  whole  be 
a  gain  to  India. 

Thirdly,  that  the  arguments  employed  against  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  Government  of  India  in  1878  have 
never  been  answered,  and  retain  their  full  force. 

Fourthly,  that  the  difficulty  can  be  met  in  great  measure 
by  reduction  of  expenditure. 

Fifthly,  that  the  Government  of  India  has  not  distinctly 
stated  the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  it  proposes. 

We  propose  to  deal  with  these  arguments  in  the  order 
in  which  we  have  stated  them. 


Possibility  ofmmntaining  staUUty  of  relative  value  of 
Oold  and  Silver. 

5.  The  Lords  Commissioners  remark  that  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  maintaining  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold 
and  silver  is  "  one  of  the  most  disputable  and  disputed 
points  in  economic  science,"  and  they  quote  the  declaration 
recorded  by  the  representatives  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment at  the  International  Monetary  Conference  of  1878  that 
"  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver 
is  utterly  impracticable." 

We  desire  to  observe  that  the  establishment  of  a  fixed 
-ratio  between  gold  and  silver  may  be  held,  as  in  the  words 
above  used,  to  be  utterly  impracticable,  either  because  it  is 
theoretically  impossible  to  devise  measures  which  would 


have  the  desired  effect,  or  because  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  these  measures  as  tne  result  of 
international  agreement.  If  it  is  meant  that  it  is  theoreti- 
cally impossible  to  secure  stability  of  value  between  gold 
and  silver,  we  cannot  do  more,  within  the  limits  of  a 
despatch,  than  refer  to  the  facts  that  the  first  70  years 
of  the  present  centuiy,  and  to  the  numerous  treatises  in 
which  the  theoretical  possibilitv  of  maintaining  a  fixed 
ratio  has  been  demonstrated.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Lords  Commissioners  refer  to  the  practical  difficulty  of 
securing  an  international  agreement  on  a  sufficiently  wide 
basis,  we  beg  that  reference  be  made  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Monetary  Conference  of  1881.  The  Conference  of 
1881  was  held  .at  the  instance  of  France  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  following  are  the  words  of  the 
note  forwarded  by  the  United  States  Minister  in  London 
to  Her  Miqesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  afiairs : 

"The  Government  of,  the  Republic  of  France  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  having  exchanged  views 
upon  the  subject  of  a  conference  between  the  Powers 
principally  interested  in  the  question  of  establishing  inter- 
nationally the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  bi-metallic  money, 
and  securing  fixity  of  relative  value  between  these  metals, 
and  finding  themselves  in  accord  as  to  the  usefulness  and 
importance  of  such  a  conference,  and  as  to  the  time  and 
place  at  which  the  same  should  be  held,  have  the  honour 
now  to  invite  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  take  part 
in  a  conference,  by  such  delegates  as  each  Government 
may  appoint,  to  be  held  at  Paris  on  Tuesday,  the  1 9th  day 
of  April  next,  to  consider  and  adopt  for  presentation  to  the 
Governments  so  represented,  for  their  acceptance,  a  plan 
and  system  for  the  establishment  by  international  convention 
of  the  use  of  silver  and  gold  as  bi«metallic  money  at  a  fixed 
relative  value  between  these  two  metals." 

France  and  the  United  States  are  the  two  nations  whose 
influence,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  England  and  India 
would  be  the  most  powerful  in  maintaining  the  stability  of 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  ;  and  the  words  of  the 
note  above  quoted  show  in  unmistakeable  terms  that, 
whatever  views  may  be  elsewhere  entertained,  the  Govern- 
ments of  those  countries  considered  the  establishment  of  a 
fixed  ratio  both  practicable  and  expedient. 

6.  At  the  Conference  the  attitude  of  the  delegates,  ex- 
cluding those  of  France  and  the  United  States,  was 
generally  one  of  reserve,  each  oountrv  desiring  to  retain  for 
itself  complete  liberty  of  action  ;  but  tne  delegates  of  Holland 
and  of  Italy  distinctly  avowed  their  desire  to  see  the  free 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio.  M. 
Pierson,  delegate  of  Holland,  observed :  "  The  adoption  of 
"  the  bi-metallic  system  is  the  only  means  of  escaping  from 
"  the  annoying  situation  in  which  we  are  placed.  That,  at 
"  least,  is  the  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at  in  Holland." 
M.  Seismit-Doda,  delegate  of  Italy,  observed:  "The 
"  Italian  delegates  associated  themselves  fully  with  the 
"  declarations  presented  by  Messrs.  Denormandie  and 
"  Cernuschi,  as  well  as  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  on  the  sulgect  of 
"  the  necessity  of  raising  the  value  of  silver,and  of  establish- 
"  ing  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  two  metals."  Tlie  ddegate 
of  Austro-Hungaiy,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cunrenqr  of 
that  oountiT  consisted  of  inconvertible  paper,  was  un- 
willing to  aaopt  an  attitude  other  than  that  of  reserve ;  but 
nevertheless  Count  Kiifstein  declared  :  "  Still  they  felt  no 
"  hesitation  in  saying  that  as  in  the  Conference  of  1878, 
"  so  for  the  future,  their  sympathy  was  with  any  measure 
I "  which  might  be  adopted  with  the  aim  of  improving  or  re- 
"  establishing  as  much  as  possible  the  position  of  silver. 
"  They  therefore  hoped  tnat  the  Connrenoe  would  not 
"  separate  without  having  adopted  some  remedy  to  obviate 
"  the  inoonvenienoes  of  the  present  monetary  situation, 
"  which  they  believed  in  many  ways  to  be  a  grave  one." 

7.  As  the  attitude  of  Germany  at  the  Conference  is  of 
special  importance,  we  quote  at  some  length  tiie  words  of 
Baron  Thielmann,  the  delegate  of  that  country : — "  We 
"  acknowledge,  without  reserve,  that  the  rehabilitatiod  of 
"  silver  is  desirable,  and  that  it  oouldb  e  attained  by  the  re- 
"  establishment  of  the  full  coinage  of  silver  in  a  certain 
"  number  of  the  most  populous  States  represented  at  this 
"  Conference,  which  for  this  purpose  would  take  as  a  basis 
"  a  fixed  proportion  between  the  value  of  gold  and  that  of 
"  silver.  Nevertheless,  Germany,  whose  monetary  reform 
"  is  already  so  tar  advanced,  and  whose  general  monetary 
"  situation  does  not  seem  to  invite  a  change  of  system  of 
"  such  vast  importance,  does  not  find  itself  able  to  concede, 
"  as  far  as  it  is  itself  concerned,  the  full  coinage  of  silver. 
"  Its  delegates  cannot  therefore  agree  to  such  a  proposal. 
"  The  German  Grovemment  is,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely 
'*  disposed  to  help  as  far  as  possible  the  efforts  of  the  other 
"  Powers  which  might  be  willing  to  unite,  with  a  view  to 
"  the  rehabilitation  of  silver  by  means  of  a  full  coinage  of 
"  this  metal.  To  attain  this  end,  and  to  guarantee  these 
"  Powers  against  the  influx  of  German  silver  whidi  they 
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"  seem  to  dread,  the  German  Government  will  impose 
"  some  restrictions  on  itself.'"  When  Baron  Thielmann 
was  asked  if  the  attitude  of  England  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  reserve  shown  by  Germany,  he  replied  "  that  the 
"  attitude  of  England  had  had  some  efEect  on  the  resolu- 
"  tion  of  the  (Jerman  Government,"  as  it  was  "  necessary 
"  for  the  German  Government  to  pursue  a  monetary  system 
"  similar  to  that  of  England."  There  is,  therefore,  reason 
to  believe  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  shown 
a  stronger  desire  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Conference, 
Germany  would  have  been  prepared  to  take  steps  in  the 
same  direction. 

8.  In  view  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  France,  the 
United  States  of  America,  Austro-Hungary,  Italv,  and 
Holland  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  fixea  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver,  and  of  the  undoubtedly  favourable 
attitude  of  Germany,  and  the  evident  inclination  of  that 
Power  to  follow  the  lead  of  England,  it  appears  to  us 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  was  within  the  power  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  at  the  Conference  of  1881  to  have 
secured  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  ratio ;  and  as  the  evils  due 
to  the  non-existence  of  a  fixed  ratio  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  an  aggravated  dergee  since  1881,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  it  is  still  within  the  power  of  Her  Mt^esty's 
Government  to  secure  this  result,  if  willing  to  exert  its 
influence  for  that  purpose.  Looking  to  the  facts  we  have 
just  stated,  we  are  unable  to  admit  the  contention  that  the 
establishment  of  a  fixed  ratio  is  impossible  because  inter- 
national agreement  cannot  be  secured.  It  appears  to  us 
that  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  abandoned  the  attitude 
of  absolute  reserve  which  they  have  so  long  maintained  to 
the  injury,  as  we  believe,  alike  of  £ngland  and  India,  there 
would  remain  no  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national agreement  which  could  not  be  surmounted.  Even 
allowing,  tor  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  should  prove 
impossible  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  ratio  on  a 
sufficiently  wide  basis  to  permanently  maintain  that  ratio, 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  that  the  active  and  sympa- 
thetic intervention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
secure  the  adoption  of  measures  which  would  tend  in 
that  direction,  and  which  would  at  any  rate  have  the  effect 
of  mitigating  existing  evils,  and  of  removing  grave  grounds 
of  apprehension  as  segards  the  future. 

9.  In  connexion  with  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  two  metals,  we 
further  desire  to  observe  that,  in  quoting'  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  Sir  Tnomas  Seccombe  as  re- 
corded in  1878.  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Migesty's 
Treasury  appear  to  have  attached  little  weight  to  the 
extremely  important  fact  that  since  the  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  representatives  of  England  in  1878,  the  evils 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  silver  question  have  become 
greatly  aggravated,  that  the  question  has  been  far  more 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  that  both  the  origin  of  the 
disease  and  the  nature  of  the  remedy  are  better  understood. 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  at  least  possible  that  if  an  opinion  were 
obtained  in  1886,  it  might  mffer  from  that  given  in  1878 ; 
and  we  know  that  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  cited, 
the  opinion  expressed  in  1878  has  been  entirely  repudiated. 

10.  We  have  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  views 
on  this  question  which  Sir  Thomas  Seccombe  may  now 
hold,  nor  are  we  aware  whether  Mr.  Goschen  considers  the  . 
impracticability  of  establishing  a  fixed  ratio  as  great  as  it 
appeared  to  be  in  1878 ;  but  we  observe  that  in  1878  Mr. 
Goschen  concurred  with  the  oUbei  representatives  of 
England  in  holding  "  that  a  campaign  undertaken  against 

"  silver  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  even  for  the 
"  countries  which  have  given  a  position  as  legal  tender  only 
"  to  gold."  Agun,  in  a  speech  "  on  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  trade  "  delivered  by  Mr.  Goschen  at  Manchester 
on  23rd  June  1885,  we  find  him  reported  to  have  expressed 
himself  as  follows  : — 

"  Now  let  me  take  the  silver  question.  It  is  impossible 
to  embark  upon  that  or  upon  the  appreciation  of  gold  in  a 
satisfactoiy  manner  in  a  few  sentences,  because  it  would 
take  a  whole  speech  to  itself.  But  there  is  one  point 
connected  with  the  silver  question  which  I  will  touch,  and 
it  is  the  insecurity  which  it  imparts  to  trade  with  the 
silver-using  countries.  That  must  affect  your  dealings 
with  India  and  with  others,  and  I  am  sorry  to  think  that 
with  regard  to  that  insecurity  there  is  no  hope  till  you 
know  what  the  United  States  will  do  with  respect  to 
the  Bland  Bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  almost 
conclude  that  the  uncertainty  in  the  trade  of  the  silver- 
using  countries  will  increase,  and  that  the  position  in  that 
respect  must  get  worse ;  and  I  do  not  hold  with  those  who 
think  that  this  country  has  little  interest  in  the  question 
because  we  are  a  creditor  country.  This  is  an  ailment 
which  is  often  put  forward  that  we  are  a  creditor  country, 
and  that  as  amounts  are  due  to  us  in  gold,  therefore  the 
more  gold  will  command  for  commodities  the  better  for 


this  country.  But  we  are  not  all  creditors  ;  and  though 
we  may  in  the  balance  be  a  creditor  country,  tho'e  is  an 
enormous  interest  in  our  trade  with  the  silver-using  coun- 
tries ;  and  so  I  trust  that  this  silver-question  will  fairly  be 
kept  in  view  by  those  who  are  responsible  ior  our  Indian 
Empire.  It  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest.  As  I 
have  said,  it  is  impossible  for  me  at  this  moment  to 
expatiate  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  must  submit  that  is  a 
factor  in  the  case,  and  a  very  important  factor  too." 

Finally,  we  find  from  Hansard  (3rd  series,  vol.  ccciii, 
page  1491)  that  during  the  late  session  of  Parliament,  Mr. 
Goschen  addressed  the  following  question  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  : — 

"  Whether  m  view  of  the  deep  and  increasing  interest 
hown  in  various  parts  of  the  country  on  the  silver 
question,  he  will  consider  the  expediency  of  separating  this 
urgent  subject  from  the  other  matters  referred  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade,  and  of 
appointing  a  separate  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
position  of  silver,  the  condition  of  the  currency,  and  the 
various  plans  of  utiltising  silver  to  a  greater  extent  for 
currency  purposes." 

^Ve  believe,  in  view  of  the  above  extracts,  that  we  are 
justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  whether  or  no 
Mr.  Goschen  believes  in  the  practicability  of  establishing 
a  fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  he  at  any  rate  con- 
siders the  silver  question  to  be  one  of  great  importance,  and 
is  anxious  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  utilise  silver  to 
a  greater  extent  for  purposes  of  currency. 

Mr.  Gibbs  has  entirely  altered  his  opinion  since  1878 :  is 
now  of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  a  fixed'ratio  is  not 
merely  practicable,  but  in  itself  highly  desirable ;  and  for 
some  considerable  period  has  himself  been  President  of  the 
Bi-metallic  League.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understandhow  the 
change  in  Mr.  Gibbs'  views  since  18/8,  which  his  writings 
on  the  subject  have  rendered  matter  of  much  notoriefy, 
should,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  have  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Alajesty's 
Treasury. 


Question  of  gain  or  his  to  India  from  the  fall  in  the  rate  of 
exchange. 

11.  With  regard  to  the  question  whether  India  has 
obtained  any  such  advantages  from  the  fall  in  exchange  as 
wholly  or  in  any  part  to  compensate  her  for  the  undoubted 
injury  which  the  fall  inflicts,  and  specitdly  for  the  loss  on 
the  gold  remittances  of  the  Government  of  India,  we  would 
observe  that  this  is  a  raatter'on  which  opinion  is  by  no  means 
unanimous.  The  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange  has  coincided 
in  point  of  time  with  a  Uu^  development  of  Indian  trade 
and  a  steady  increase  of  Indian  revenue  ;  but  many  autho- 
rities hold  that  this  growth  of  trade  and  revenue  is  due  to  a 
succession  of  several  good  harvests,  to  the  increased  energy 
shown  of  late  years  in  the  construction  of  railways  in  India, 
to  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  sea  transport,  and  to  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  rather  than  to  the  fall  in  exchange. 
The  question  has  been  recently  examined  in  a  paper  entitled 
"  Indian  Trade  and  Exchange,"  prepared  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  in  our  Financial  Department,  copies  of  which  have 
been  forwarded  for  your  Lordship's  information  ;  and  the 
considerations  therein  set  forth  materially  assist  in  enabling 
a  judgment  to  be  formed  upon  this  important  matter.  It 
is  beyond  question  that  the  instability  in  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  discourages  the  investment  of  capital  in 
India ;  and  the  higher  rate  of  interest  which  we  sdould  have 
to  pay  for  silver  loans  forces  us  to  borrow  in  gold,  and  to 
accept  the  risk  of  a  still  further  appreciation  of  that  metal. 
The  variations  in  exchange  introduce  great  uncertainty  in 
that  large  class  of  commercisd  transactions  in  which  the 
element  of  time  is  involved.  The  fall  in  silver,  by  throwing 
unexpectedly  a  heavy  burden  on  our  finances,  has  more  than 
once  compelled  us  to  defer  the  construction  of  pubUc  works 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  country  against  famine, 
and  has  ltd  to  regrettable  and  wastehil  fluctuations  in  our 
public  works  policy.  These  are  evils  of  great  magnitude ; 
and  if  we  take  into  consideration  also  the  direct  accumulat- 
ing increase  to  the  public  expenditure  due  to  the  fall  in 
exchange,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  diflicult  to  contend  that 
India  as  a  whole  may  have  gained  as  much  as  she  has  lost. 
It  has  no  doubt  been  argued-  that  the  fall  in  exchange  by 
encouraging  I  ndian  exports  has  given  a  stimulus  to  industries 
in  which  India  competes  with  countries  that  have  a  gold 
standard ;  but,  apart  from  the  results  of  recent  inquiry  into 
this  part  of  the  subject  which  we  have  above  alluded  to,  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover  that  the  silver  prices  of  Indian 
exports,  or  Indian  conunodities  generally,  have  risen  since 
the  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  there  are  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  effect  of  the  change  that  of  late  years 
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has  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold  has 
been  to  lower  gold  prices  and  not  to  raise  silver  prices. 
Apart  from  this  aspect  of  the  question,  it  further  appears 
to  us  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  have  iailed  to  notice  that  those  persons  who  are 
of  opinion  that  India  has  gained  by  the  fall  in  exchange 
hold,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  same  opinion  that  England 
and  all  other  countries  with  a  gold  standard  have  lost  in 
an  exactly  equal  degree.  They  argue  that  the  rupture  of 
the  old  ratio  of  1  to  ISJ  between  the  two  metals  has  led  to 
a  reduced  supply  of  metallic  money  to  countries  with  a  gold 
standard,  and  an  increased  supply,  of  an  exactly  equivalent 
amount,  to  countries  with  a  silver  standard ;  and  if  the 
increased  supply  has  been  a  gain  to  the  silver  countries,  it 
follows  that  the  reduced  supply  must  have  proved  injurious 
to  countries  with  a  gold  standard  by  causing  a  genmd  fail 
in  the  prices  of  commodities. 

13.  The  Lords  Commissioners  quote,  with  seeming  appro- 
val, the  opinion  of  Mr.  Barbour,  our  Financial  Secretary, 
on  the  question  of  the  gain  or  loss  to  India ;  but  we  observe 
that  they  have  omitted  to  refer  to  the  passages  in  which 
Mr.  Barbour  states  that  the  gain  of  the  silver  countries  is 
balanced  by  a  corresponding  degree  of  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  gold  countries.  The  following  extracts  from  the  pre- 
hce  to  the  book  quoted  from  show  what  Mr.  Barbour's 
opinion  is  on  this  point : — 

"  This  fall  in  prices  has  been  aggravated  in  countries 
using  the' gold  standard,  and  checked,  or  altogether  obviated, 
m  countries  using  the  silver  standard,  by  the  partial  deino- 
inetisation  of  silver.  In  so  fiir  as  this  has  been  the  case, 
the  silver  countries  have  unquestionably  gained,  while  the 
gold  countries  have  lost."     ••**** 

"  Every  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  will  be  followed  by 
a  corresponding  decline  in  the  gold  prices  of  commodities, 
by  increased  disinclination  of  capitalista  in  London  to  ii^est 
money  in  India,  by  a  reduction  of  profits  and  a  general 
increase  of  the  burden  of  obligation  already  contaracted  in 
England." 

These  passages  make  it  dear  that  the  theory  of  gain  to 
India  by  the  fall  in  exchange  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
countries  with  a  gold  standard  have  lost  in  an  equal  degree; 
and  that,  in  short,  the  gain  of  the  silver  countries  arises 
from  a  species  of  protection  against  countries  with  a  gold 
standard.  It  is  not  possible  to  accept  one-half  of  the  theory 
and  to  reject  the  other.  If  the  silver  countries  have  gained 
by  an  increase  of  the  supply  of  metallic  money,  the  gold 
gold  countries  must  have  lost  by  an  exac%  equivalent 
reduction  in  the  supply.  We  desire  to  lay  special  stress  on 
this  aspect  of  the  case,  because  we  find  it  stated  that  "  Eng- 
"  land  would  not  herself  take  the  initiative  in  making 
"  changes  which  would  have  the  effect  of  disturbing  a 
"  monetary  system  under  which  she  has  enjoyed  much 
"  prosperity,"  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  foct  that  any 
special  gain  to  India  from  the  low  exchange  must  have  been 
attended  with  corresponding  loss  to  England.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  question  of  the  prosperity  which  ;  England 
may  have  enjoyed  in  former  years  under  the  gold  standard, 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  up  to  18/3  England 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  comparatively  stable  ratio  between 
her  gold  standard  and  the  silver  standard  of  other  countries, 
and  that  since  the  wide  departure  from  the  old  ratio  occurred, 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  England  have  suffered  a 
decided  check.  Without  attempting  to  define  the  specific 
causes  which  have  been  in  operation,  we  may  observe  that 
the  prices  of  commodities  have  follen  very  largely  in  Eng- 
lana  in  recent  years. 

13.  Even  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  be  admitted 
that  India,  as  a  whole,  has  gained  as  much  as  she  has  lost 
by  the  fall  in  exchange,  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  a  change 
is  imperatively  required  in  the  interesta  of  the  British 
Government  in  India.  If  the  gain  has  just  balanced  the 
loss  owing  to  the  fall  in  exchange,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  in  case  of  a  rise  in  exchange,  the  loss  would 
not  on  the  whole  exceed  the  gain,  while  the  financial  relief, 
and  consequent  political  advantage,  to  our  Government 
would  be  incalculable.  This  view  of  the  matter  was 
referred  to  by  Sir  Louis  Mallet  at  the  Conference  of  1881 
in  the  following  words : — 

"  Although  we  may,  no  doubt,  look  forward  in  the  future 
to  some  rearrangement  of  taxation  when  the  depreciation 
of  the  coinage  has  produced  ite  effect  in  a  general  rise  of 
prices,  and  particularly  in  that  of  labour,  we  must  wait  a 
long  time  for  that  result ;  and,  meanwhile,  it  would  be  im- 
possible without  serious  political  danger  to  propose  new 
taxes  based  on  considerations  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
would  not  be  able  to  understand. 

"  But  it  is  not  only  the  actual  loss  which  we  have  to 
think  about ;  it  is  the  absolute  uncertainty  which  hangs 
about  the  future,  and  which  prevents  any  serious  or  accurate 
calculation  of  the  revenue  and  resources  of  Government." 


These  words  have  a  special  bearing  on  our  present  finan- 
cial position.  The  recent  renewal  of  instability,  followed 
by  a  heavy  fall  in  exchange,  and  maintuned  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  rendered  the  most  careful  calculations  we 
can  make  valueless.  We  have  already  imposed  unpopular 
taxation,  and  we  see  before  us  the  possibibty  of  being  com- 
pelled to  have  recoiurse  to  the  imposition  o{  further  taxes, 
alike  unpopular  and  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. The  future  is,  if  possible,  even  less  assiued  than 
it  was  when  Sir  Louis  Medlet  spoke.  Moreover,  the  rise 
in  prices,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  silver  currency, 
to  which  Sir  Louis  Mallet  looked  forward,  has  not  taken 
place ;  the  alteration  in  relative  gold  and  silver  prices,  which 
must  necessarily  follow  the  alteration  of  the  exchange,  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  fall  in  gold,  and  not  of  a  rise  in  silver 
prices.  We  cannot,  therefore,  count,  within  any  reasonable 
time,  on  such  a  growth  of  revenue  as  will  enable  us  to  meet 
the  burden  thrown  on  our  finances  in  recent  years  by  the 
fbll  in  exchange. 

14.  Putting  aside,  however,  all  matters  of  minor  impoN 
tance,  we  desire  to  observe  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  a  stable  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  must  be  decided  on  broader  grounds  than  the  gain 
or  loss  of  a  single  country,  and  that  it  is  a  question  of  world- 
wide importance,  the  interest  of  England  in  securing  a  per- 
manent settlement  being  no  less  than  that  in  India.  So 
for  as  regards  the  momentary  standard,  no  country  is,  or 
can  be,  independent  of  the  action  of  other  countries.  Apart 
from  the  dislocation  of  trade  and  industry  caused  by  varia- 
tions in  the  rate  of  exchange  between  two  standards  not 
linked  by  a  legal  ratio,  each  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  others, 
which,  by  adopting  or  discarding  the  gold  or  silver  stan- 
dard, can  seriously  prejudice  the  interesta  of  that  country 
which  makes  no  change  in  the  standard.  England  hais 
made  no  change  in  the  standard  since  1816;  but  the  result 
of  the  more  extended  use  of  gold  by  foreign  countries  is 
certainly  not  less  serious  in  its  effect  on  the  industries  o( 
England  and  the  interesta  of  the  English  people  than  in  ite 
effect  on  French  and  American  industries  and  interesta. 
The  Government  of  India,  Uke  that  of  England,  has  made 
no  change  in  the  standard ;  yet  the  action  of  foreign  nations 
has  placed  our  finances  in  those  perpetually  recurring  diffi- 
culties which  are  set  forth  in  our  Despatch  of  2nd  Februaiy 
last,  and  threatens  them  with  even  greater  disasters  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  question  of  the  monetaty  standard 
appears,  therefore,  to  us  to  be  pre-eminently  one  for  settle- 
ment by  international  agreement ;  in  no  other  wi^  can  a 
satisfactory  or  permanent  settlement  be  effected ;  and  we 
trust  that  Her  Mi^esty's  Grovemment  will  abandon  their 
attitude  of  absolute  isolation — an  attitude  which,  we  ven- 
ture to  think,  is  both  indefensible  in  theory,  and  in  practice 
fraught  with  danger  both  to  England  and  to  India. 


Omission  to  answer  the  arguments  employed  against  the 
proposals  of  1878, 

15.  In  1878  the  Govermnent  of  Lord  Lytton  proposed 
that  the  coinage  of  rupees  should  be  restricted,  by  means 
of  a  seigniorage,  in  such  manner  a«  to  raise  tiie  value  of 
the  rupee  from  Is.  7d.,  the  market  rate  of  the  day,  to  2s. ; 
and  these  proposals  contemplated  ultimately  the  introduc- 
tion into  India  of  a  gold  standard.  The  Lord  Commission- 
ers of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  refer  to  this  proposal,  and  ex- 
press regret  that  in  the  Despateh  of  2tid  February  last  the 
Government  of  India  has  not  replied  to  the  argnmenta 
which  led  to  ite  reieetion,  nor  shown  that  it  has  now-  some 
scheme  in  view  which  is  not  open  to  similar  objections. 
Great  importance  is  evidently  attached  to  tiiis  point,  as 
in  Mr.  Fowler's  letter  of  3lBt  of  May  the  argumenta  used 
against  the  proposals  of  1878  are  repeated,  and  it  is  added 
that  "  the  Lords  Commissioners  find  no  reason  stated  in 
"  the  Despatch  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  present 
"  year  which  induces  them  to  dissent  ttota  the  conclusions 
"  thus  set  forth  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Stafford  Northoote 
"  as  to  the  resulta  of  any  attempt  to  artificially  enhance 
"  the  gold  price  of  silver."  We  confess  to  having  read 
these  remarics  with  surprise,  as,  for  the  reasons  whichfollow, 
we  can  perceive  no  analogy  whatever  between  the  proposals 
of  1878  and  those  which  we  recently  put  forward. 

16.  The  proposals  made  by  the  Government  of  India  in 
1878  involved  the  restriction  of  the  coinage  of  rupees,  a 
measure  which,  in  our  recent  proposals,  we  have  not  advo- 
cated. The  proposals  df  1878  aimed  at  establishing  a  fixed 
ratio  between  gold  and  the  coined  rupee,  which  is  a  totally 
different  matter  from  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver.  The  Government  of  1878  pro- 
posed to  establish  between  gold  and  the  rupee  the  ntto  of 
ten  rupees  equal  to  one  pound  sterling,  while  the  {Rvposal 
contained  in  our  Despateh  of  2ad  February  last  merely 
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involved  the  establishmeot  of  a  stable  ratio  between  gold 
and  silver,  and  left  the  question  of  what  that  ratio  should 
be  for  ftiture  discussion.  The  proposals  of  18/8  could 
have  been  carried  out  by  legislation  in  India,  and  were  en- 
tirely independent  of  international  agreement ;  the  essential 
feature  of  our  present  proposals  is  their  dependence  on 
international  agreement.  1  he  proposals  of  1878  would  not, 
as  seems  to  be  supposed,  have  raised  the  gold  value  of 
silver,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  tended  very  ma- 
terially to  reduce  it.  The  arguments  used  against  the 
measures  advocated  in  18/8  have,  therefore,  no  bearing  on 
our  recent  proposals ;  and,  as  those  measures  lay  outside 
the  scope  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  our  De- 
spatch of  February  2nd,  we  admit  our  inability  to  perceive 
why,  in  that  Despatch,  we  should  have  been  at  the  pain  of 
answering  them.  The  proposals  contuned  in  otu:  Despatch 
of  2nd  .February  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  raising  of 
the  gold  value  of  silver  to  the  old  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  It 
was  our  intention  that  the  question  of  the  precise  ratio  to 
be  adopted  should  be  left  for  future  discussion,  and  for 
settlement  after  full  consideration  of  all  the  interests  in- 
volved, and  after  asoerttumnent  of  the  view  of  the  principal 
nations  interested  in  the  matter.  Even  if  a  Conference 
should  have  decided  on  the  adoption  of  the  old  ratio  of  15^ 
to  1,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  change  could  more  accurately 
be  described  as  one  for  rtusing  the  value  of  silver  rather 
than  as  one  for  lowering  the  value  of  gold.  The  essential 
end  to  which  our  recent  proposals  were  directed  was  the 
establishment  of  a  stable  ratio  between  silver  and  gold; 
and  even  if  a  higher  ratio  than  the  market  ratio  of  the  day- 
had  been  adopted,  the  procedure  which  we  advocate  would 
have  bad  as  much  effect  in  lowering  gold  as  in  raising 
silver.  The  scheme  of  1878,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
niaterially  lowered  the  value  of  silver,  and  must  ultimately 
have  bad  the  effect  of  raising  the  value  of  gold  by  increasing 
the  demand  for  it.  We  fail,  as  we  have  said,  to  perceive 
anything  in  common  between  the  two' proposals;  and  we 
conceive  it  unnecessary  to  remark  further  on  this  portion 
at  the  question. 


Pottibility  ofreHeomg  thefiiumoes  by  refhetion  of 
et^enditwre. 

17.  In  part^fraph  15  of  Mr.  Fowler's  letter  our  attention 
is  directed  to  the  importance  of  the  reduction  of  expenditure, 
and  it  is  added  that  the  principal  element  which  has  deter- 
mined the  nnfovourable  condition  of  Indian  finance, 
and  which  has  conduced  to  our  dif&culties  more  obviously 
and'  certainly  than  the  foil  in  the  price  of  silver,  is  the 
alanning  growth  of  expenditure.  The  general  question  of 
the  growth  of  expenditure  on  the  civil  administration  of 
India  was  dealt  with  very  fully  in  the  Despatch  from  Lord 
Ripon's  Government,  No.  233,  dated  24th  August  1883, 
and  in  the  Minute  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  which  accom- 
panied, as  well  as  in  other  correspondence  which  took  place 
about  the  same  time,  and  which  was  published  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary blue  book  in  August  1885.  We  can  add  nothing 
to  what  is  contained  in  the  correspondence  in  question 
beyond  remarking  that  our  financial  difficulties  since  that 
date  have  forced  us  to  scrutinise  very  narrowly  all  proposals 
for  incurring  additional  expenditure,  and  that  we  have  been 
ootnpelled  to  put  aside  many  valuable  reforms  simply 
because  we  eould  not  find  the  means  to  carry  them  out. 
We  do  not  know  to  what  facts  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  more  paarticnlarly  desire  to  draw 
attention  when  they  speak  of  the  alanning  growth  of  ex- 
penditure. The  ful  in  silver  has  no  doubt  added  largely 
to  expenditure  on  account  of  exchange,  and  we  have  been 
oMigsd  to  incur  expenditure  in  the  construction  of  famine 
railways,  whidi  do  not,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  retium 
a  profit  sufficient  to  cover  interest  on  capital.  The  same 
remarks  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  on  frontier 
railways  and  coast  defences,  while  the  events  that  have 
oocarved  in  recent  years  beyond  the  north-west  frontier 
have  compelled  us  to  increase  the  army,  both  European 
and  native.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  we  beheve,  concur 
with  the  Government  of  India  in  the  necessity  of  measures 
caloHlBted  to  minimise  the  risk  of  such  loss  of  life  as  oo- 
coyted  in  the  Madras  fiunine,  and  to  guard  against  external 
attack  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India.  So  long  at 
tjie  adequate  protection  of  India  against  the  consequences 
of  war,  and  famine  is  an  essential  portion  of  tke  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  is  piemature  to  object  to  the 
expenditure  which  the  atti^unent  of  these  ends  necessarily 
ftit  a  limited  time  invc^ves. 

16.  With  the  exception  of  the  expenditure  referred  to  in 
thb  preceding  paragraph,  which  was  incurred  deliberately 
and  with  a  iaW.  knowledge  of  the  burden  it  would  impose 
on  the  oountry,  and  whidi  we  should  gladly  have  avoided 


if  we  could  safely  have  done  so,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
great  growth  of  expenditure  in  recent  years.  The  measures 
taken  in  1881  to  provide  an  insurance  against  the  financial 
effects  of  famine  have,  no  doubt,  added  nominally 
1,600,000?.  (conventional  sterling)  to  the  expenditure  ;  but 
this  was,  as  those  conversant  with  Indian  finance  are  aware, 
a  measure  of  economy,  and  this  item  of  1,500,000/.  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  reserve  or  insurance  fund.  Possibly  the  fact 
may  have  been  overlooked  that  the  Government  of  India  is 
now  a  very  large  railway  proprietor,  and  that  the  opening 
of  new  railways  necessarily  involves  an  addition  to  the  yearly 
expenditure  of  the  total  amount  of  the  working  expenses 
of  the  railways.  This  expenditure  cannot,  however,  be 
avoided ;  it  brings  in  corresponding  revenue,  and  can  in  no 
sense  be  treated  as  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  Government 
properly  so-called.  The  danger  of  misunderstanding  ai-is- 
mg from  this  cause  was  alluded  to  in  our  Despatch  No.  331, 
dated  1st  December  1885,  in  the  following  terms  :  "  The 
"  rapid  increase  and  great  complexity  of  the  railway  trans- 
"  actions  make  it  very  inconvenient  to  embody  them  iu 
"  finance  accounts,  and  the  apparent  increase  of  revenue 
"  at  tiie  disposal  of  Government  as  new  lines  are  opened  and 
"  corresponding  apparent  iucrcnie  of  cost  of  governing  the 
"  country  give.rise  to  mistaken  idea  of  the  increasing  income 
"  and  extravagance  of  the  Government."  But  whatever  the 
origin  of  the  remarks  regarding  the  growth  of  expenditure 
may  be,  we  must  be  allowed,  with  all  deference,  to  maintain 
that  we  have  by  no  means  been  forgetful  of  the  relief  to  the 
finances  which  can  be  obtained  by  reduction  of  expenditure ; 
the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  has  more  than  once  led 
to  reductions  of  expenditure,  which  have  caused  serious 
administrative  inconvenience;  and  we  are  at  the  present 
time  engaged  in  making  every  reduction  which  is  reasonably 
or  safely  practicable,  though  there  is  no  hope  that  any 
economies  we  muy  be  able  to  effect  will  do  more  than  cover 
a  fr^tiou  of  the  additional  burden  imposed  on  India  by  the 
recent  fall  in  exchange. 

19.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  room,  for  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  serious  effect  which  the  fall  in  exchange 
has  had  on  the  course  of  Indian  administration,  and  of  the 
repeated  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional expenditure  therein  involved  by  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure, we  will  briefly  review  the  facts  of  the  last  10 
years.  In  the  financial  statement  for  1876-77  Sir  William 
Muir  remarked  as  follows  : — 

"I'he  sudden  depreciation  of  silver,  and  the  consequent 
"  enhancement  of  charge  to  the  Government  of  India  in 
"  laving  down  yearly  the  sum  required  in  England  of  about 
"  fifteen  millions  sterling,  without  doubt  cast  a  grave 
"  shadow  on  the  future.  In  truth,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
"  danger,  from  whatever  point  of  view  considered,  is  the 
"  gravest  which  has  yet  ttireatened  the  finances  of  India. 
"  War,  famine,  and  drought  have  often  inflicted  losses  on 
"  the  exchequer  far  greater  than  the  charge  which  threatens 
"  us  in  the  present  year.  But  such  calamities  pass  away : 
"  the  loss  is  known  and  limited ;  and  when  it  has  been 
"  provided  for,  the  finances  again  stand  on  sure  and  stable 
"  ground.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  present  cause  of 
"  anxiety.  Its  immediate  effects  are  serious  enough,  as 
"  has  already  been  shown.  But  that  which  adds  signifi- 
"  cance  to  it  is,  that  the  end  cannot  be  seen ;  the  future  is 
"  involved  in  uncertainty."  As  a  consequence  of  the 
position  in  which  the  Government  found  itself  owing  to  the 
fall  in  exchange,  measures  were  taken  in  July  1876  for  th 
effective  curtailment  of  expenditure  on  extraordinary  public 
works,  and  at  the  same  time  all  outlay  of  public  money  on 
the  ordinary  civil  administration  was  stopped  "which  is 
"  not  absolutely  necessary,  or  to  which  the  Government  is 
"  not  committed,  or  the  discontinuance  of  which  will  not 
"  cost  disproportionate  loss  and  waste." 

20.  In  November  18/8  measures  were  again  taken  "  for 
"  the  reduction  of  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  country 
"  within  the  narrowest  Umits  "j  but  these  measures  were 
based  on  the  probability  of  heavy  war  expenditure,  as  well  as 
on  the  fall  in  exchange.  The  orders  given  in  November  18/8 
were  followed  up  in  May  18/9  with  equally  stringent  orders 
for  still  further  reduction  of  expenditure  in  all  branches  of 
the  administratiou.  The  contracts  with  provincial  Go- 
vernments were  temporarily  set  aside,  and  contributions 
obtained  from  them  to  help  to  tide  the  Government  of  India 
over  its  immediate  difficulties.  The  result  of  the  measures 
taken  involved  a  reduction  of  758,000/.  in  ordinary  expen- 
diture, as  well  as  the  reduction  of  productive  public  works 
expenditure  by  1,000,000/.  yearly,  although  the  estimated 
expenditure  of  1879-80  was  already  1,000,000/.  below  the 
average  expenditure  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  the  following  language  was 
used : — "  Rigid  economy  in  every  branch  of  the  public 
"  service  is  in  present  circumstances  the  policy  which  must 
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"  be  followed."  To  quote  again  the  words  of  the  resolntion 
of  the  1st  May: — 

"  Unless  positive  necessity  exists,  no  improvements  in 
administration,  however  desirable,  must  be  undertaken  if 
they  'involve  increased  charges ;  no  fresh  establishments 
must  be  entertained ;  no  new  oflSces  must  be  created ;  no 
new  works,  which  it  is  possible  to  postpone,  must  be 
commenced. 

"  It  is  through  this  policy  of  retrenchment  and  economy 
that  the  necessity  for  fresh  taxation  has  for  the  present  been 
avoided  ;  and  if  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  in  relation  to 
gold  should  further  increase,  strict  adherence  to  that  policy 
will  be  more  than  ever  essential." 

The  language  used  by  Lord  Lytton's  Government  in 
their  Despatch  No.  138,  dated  22nd  May  1879,  shows  how 
great  must  have  been  the  pressure  which  compelled  them  to 
have  recourse  to  such  reductions : — 

"  We  do  not  propose  in  this  Despatch  to  discuss  the 
circumstances  which  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  under- 
take these  reductions  in  the  expenditure  on  public  works 
in  India.  The  result  will  undoubtedly  be  that  the  material 
progress  of  the  country  will  be  seriously  retarded  j  and  we 
in  no  way  disguise  from  ourselves  the  injury  which  India 
will  sustain,  or  the  discredit  which  will  be  entailed  on  the 
Government,  by  even  the  temporary  abandonment  of  a 
policy  which  we  are  satisfied  is  essentuJly  wise,  and  which 
in  spite  of  many  errors  has  been  on  the  whole  attended  with 
eminent  success.  The  measures  which  we  now  take  with 
so  much  regret  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  circumstances 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  for  which  our  Govern- 
ment is  in  no  degree  responsible." 

21.  From  1879-SO  the  rate  of  exchange  remained  nearly 
constant  for  some  years,  the  average  rate  obtained  for  home 
remittances  having  been  as  follows : — 


1879-80 
1870-81 
1881-82 


d. 

-  19-96 

-  19-96 

-  19-89 


The  surpliis  revenue,  which  was  found  to  exist  in  the 
beginning  of  1882-83,  was  used,  not  for  the  increase  of 
expenditure,  but  for  the  reduction  of  taxation,  including 
the  removal  of  the  general  import  duties. 

After  1881-82  the  course  of  exchange  was  steadily  down- 
wards, and  in  1883  the  question  of  reduction  of  expenditure 
having  been  brought  before,  and  impressed  upon,  the 
Government  of  India  by  the  Siecretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council,  the  matter  was  exhaustively  considered,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  correspondence  referred  to  in  paragniph  17 
of  this  Despatch. 

In  1885  stringent  measures  were  taken  for  the  reduction 
of  expenditure  in  consequence  of  the  probability  of  a  war 
with  Russia ;  and,  in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  military 
preparations,  reductions  were  effected  in  the  sanctioned 
expenditure  of  1886-86  to  the  extent  of  over  1,500,000/. 
{conventional  sterling).  As  regards  the  current  year,  we 
may  observe  that  at  the  time  of  framing  the  estimates  our 
financial  difficulties  were  seen  to  be  so  great  that  every 
effort  was  made  to  keep  down  expenditure,  and  the  extreme 
measure  was  adopted  of  withdrawing  the  sum  of  400,000/. 
from  Local  Governments,  and  consequently  of  reducing 
the  possible  provincial  expenditure  by  that  amount.  In 
February  1886  a  Committee  was  appointed  with  the  special 
object  of  effecting  reductions  of  expenditure,  and  is  at 
present  earnestly  prosecuting  inquiries  directed  to  this  end. 
The  language  used  in  the  orders  appointing  the  Committee 
indicate  the  anxiety  with  which  we  have  sought  economy  in 
the  hope  of  avoiding  taxation. 

"  The  circumstances  in  which  the  Government  now  finds 
itself  placed  compel  it  to  examine  with  renewed  and 
anxious  attention  the  possibilities  of  such  an  effective 
decrease  in  its  expenditure  as  shall  in  a  sensible  degree  con- 
tribute to  relieve  it  of  the  financial  embarrassments  with 
which  it  is  threatened.  The  uncertainly  which  prevails 
regarding  the  future  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  com- 
pels  the  Government  to  contract,  so  far  as  is  possible,  ex- 
penditure which  in  other  circumstances  may  have  been 
desirable  or  necessary,  but  which  at  present  it  can  no  longer 
maintain." 

22.  The  sketch'which  has  been  given  of  the  financial 
history  of  the  last  ten  years  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
Government  of  India  has  been  very  far  from  unmindhil  of 
the  relief  to  the  finances  which  may  be  obtained  by  econo- 
my and  reduction  of  expenditure ;  it  demonstrate,  on  the 
contrary,  that  such  relief  has  frequently  been  secured  at  the 
.cost  of  great  detriment  to  the  administration.  We  are  at 
present  again  seeking  to  effect  all  possible  economies  in  the 
cost  of  civil  administration,  and  we  hope  in  this  way  to 
secure  an  improvement  to  the  extent  of  at  least  600,000/. 


yearly.  How  insufficient  this  relief  may  prove  in  oo'm- 
parison  with  the  burden  thrown  on  the  finances  by  the 
rail  in  exchange  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  though  the 
rate  of  exchange  for  the  estimates  of  1886-87  was  taken  at 
only  1*.  6d.  per  rupee,  we  have  at  present  to  comtemplate 
the  possibility  of  taking  a  rate  as  low  as  1<.  4d.  per  rupee 
in  the  estimates  of  1887-88 — a  fall  which  would  impose  an 
additional  yearly  burden  on  our  revenues  of  more  than 
2,000,000/.  (conventional  sterling). 

Looking  to  the  facts  which  we  have  stated,  we  are  com- 
pelled t6  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  admits,  in  truth, 
of  little  dispute,  that  further  reduction  of  expenditure  is 
unlikely  to  give  us  financial  relief  in  any  degree  commen- 
surate with  the  magnitude  of  our  difficulties  ;  and  that 
the  contention  that  the  alarming  growth  of  expenditure  in 
late  years  is  the  principal  element  in  the  unfavourable 
condition  of  Indian  finances  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
examination. 


Nature  of  the  remedy  propo$ed. 

23.  With  regud  to  the  complaint  that  we  have  not 
definitely  indicated  the  nature  of  the  international  agree- 
ment which  should  supply  the  solution  of  the  silver 
question,  we  desire  to  observe  that  it  appeared  to  us  that 
we  stated  with  sufficient  plainness  that  the  end  to  be 
aimed  at  was  a  stable  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  and 
that  the  means  for  the  attainment  of  this  end  was  an  inter- 
national agreement  between  the  countries  interested  in  the 
question.  We  did  not  specify  the  exact  ratio  which  we 
wished  to  see  established,  nor  the  precise  nature  of  the 
agreement,  because  we  fdt  that  on  both  these  points  it 
would  be  neceasary  to  ascertain  and  take  into  account  the 
views  of  foreign  Powers,  and  that  any  attempt  on  our  part 
to  lay  dovm  the  exact  terms  of  the  settlement  at  the 
outset  might  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  negotiations. 
If  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  had  been  willing,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  recommend  the  opening  of  negotiations, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  more 
definite  expression  of  our  views  by  telegram.  Your  Lord- 
ship will,  moreover,  not  have  forgotten  that  on  May  29th 
ot  the  present  year,  while  we  were  still  awaiting  the  reply 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  we  submitted  specific  pro- 
posals, which  were  only  not  laid  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  because  their  letter  was  received  by  your  Lord- 
ship's predecessor  very  shortly  after  the  recommendations 
we  refer  to  reached  him.  What  we  consider  essential  in 
the  interests  of  the  finances  of  British  India  is  the  establish- 
ment of  stability  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  removal  of  the  danger  which  hangs  over  the  silver 
market  from  the  existence  of  large  quantities  of  overvalued 
silver  money  in  the  currencies  ot  France,  the  United  States, 
and  other  countries.  For  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  we 
propose  generally  the  utilisation  of  silver  as  currency  to  a 
greater  extent  tban  is  the  case  at  present,  as  well  as  an 
international  agreement  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and 
the  making  of  both  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender  at  a 
fixed  ratio  by  a  group  of  nations  possessed  of  a  metallic 
currency  of  sufficient  extent  to  maintain  that  ratio  perma- 
nently. The  question  of  the  ratio  to  be  estabUshed  is  one 
which  must  be  decided  by  the  nations  which  undertake  to 
coin  both  gold  and  silver  freely,  and  it  should  be  a  ratio 
not  lower  than  the  average  market  ratio  of  recent  years,  and 
not  higher  than  the  former  French  ratio  of  1  to  16J.  So 
great  is  the  importance  which  we  attach  to  stability  of  rela- 
tive value,  that  we  do  not  consider  that  there  would  be 
sufficient  grounds  for  objecting  in  the  interests  of  India  to 
any  latio,  within  the  limits  above  indicated,  which  might 
be  approved  by  the  other  nations  concerned;  and,  on 
behalf  of  India,  we  would  be  willing  to  undertake  either  to 
maintain  the  present  silver  standard,  or  to  coin  both  silver 
and  gold  for  all  comers  at  the  fixed  ratio.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  plainer  expression  of  our  views,  or  any  pro- 
posals of  a  more  specific  nature,  could  be  expected,  or 
should  be  required,  at  the  present  stage. 

24.  In  conclusion,  we  desire  again  to  express  our  convic- 
tion of  the  importance,  in  the  interests  c^  British  rule  in 
India,  of  secunng  a  speedy  and  final  settlement  of  the  silver 
question.  In  our  Despatch  of  2nd  February  last  we  stated 
in  the  clearest  terms,  but  not,  as  we  consider,  more  strongly 
than  the  occasion  required,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  to  which  India  is  exposed  in  the 
present  state  of  the  silver  question,  and  we  need  not  repeat 
our  observations.  The  immediate  cause  of  future  disturb- 
ance which  we  specially  took  into  consideration  at  that  time 
was  the  possibility  of  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  Act  by 
America.  Since  the  date  of  our  Despatch,  although  there 
is  every  prospect  that  America  will,  for  the  present  at  least, 
continue  the  coinage  of  silver,  the  rate  of  exchange  h»8 
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ftdlen  Ifd.  per  rupee.  The  additional  burden  thrown  on 
our  finances  by  this  fall  of  1^.  in  the  gold  value  of  the 
rupee,  after  ail  allowance  made  for  any  possible  set-ofP, 
amounts  to  at  least  1,750,000/.  (conventional  sterling) 
yearly,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  repeal  of  the  Kand 
Act  by  America  might  increase  ths  burden  by  an  equal 
amount.  We  cannot  hope  to  cover  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  amount  already  added  to  our  e.Ypenditure  through  the 
recent  fall  in  silver  by  any  economies  in  the  cost  of  the 
administration  which  we  may  be  able  to  eflfect.  Even 
though  tiie  measures  which  we  are  now  carrying  out  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  against  war  and  famine  should,  in 
view  of  our  pressing  financial  difficulties,  be  curtiuled, 
further  taxation  appears  at  present  to  be  inevitable  ;  and 
when  we  have  again  established  equilibrium,  there  is  no 
prospect  that  the  settlement  will  be  final,  or  even  reason- 
ably permanent.  A  rise  in  the  rate  of  exchange  may  prove 
that  unpopular  measures  of  taxation  have  been  undertaken 
unn«ceHarily ;  a  fall  may  force  us  to  impose  further  taxa- 
tion.   Meanwhile  the  pressure  of  our  present  difficulties  is 


compelling  us  to  use  resources  which  we  relied  upon  as  a 
reserve  to  meet  the  cost  of  possible  war  or  fanune.  Above 
all,  our  finances  will  still  remain  subject  to  the  special 
uncertainty  due  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  American 
currency.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that  a  powerful  party  iu 
the  United  States  oc  America  presses  for  the  stoppage  of  the 
coinage  of  silver.  If  that  course  should  be  adopted  in  the 
immediate  future  our  financial  difficulties  threaten  to  be 
greater  than  any  which  the  Government  of  India  has 
hitherto  experienced.  We  do  not  therefore  hesitate  em- 
phatirally  to  repeat  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Indian 
finance,  the  position  has  become  intolerable. 

We  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        Dupfbrin. 

F.  S.  ROBBRTS. 

C.  P.  Ilbbrt. 
S.  C.  Baylby 
•f.  C.  HoPB. 

A.   COLVIN, 

G.  Chbsney. 
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BOTAL   COMMISSION  ON  GOLD   AND  SILVER  : 


ANAIiYSIS  OE  EVIDBNCE. 

(Names  of  Witnesses  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order.) 


PBOFB880R  ROBERTS  AUSTEN,  F.R.S. : 

Is  chemist  to  the  Royal  Mint,  1 198. 

Puts  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  producing 
sUver,  1200, 1201. 

Different  methods  of  obtaining  silver,  1202-1204 ;  by 
the  refining  of  native  gold,  1205-1211 ;  by  the  desilverisa- 
tion  of  lead,  1212-1233;  by  the  desilveriaation  of  copper, 
1234-1247 ;  &om  »aver  ore,  1248-1274. 

General  conclusion  as  to  mean  cost  of  production  by  the 
above  methods,  1275-80, 1326. 

Ez^ains  what  is  included  in  cost  of  production,  1281- 
1300. 

Notices  large  difference  between  cost  of  production  and 
the  market  price  of  the  commodity,  1301-1316. 

Observations  on  amount  of  production  of  silver,  1323- 
1326,  1332,  1333. 

Possibility  of  new  discoveries  in  the  future,  1318-1320. 

'Will  undertake  a  similar  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing gold,  1327-1331. 


Mb.  D.  M.  BARBOUR,  C.S.I. : 

Information  as  to  hoarding  in  India,  1097-1101,  1154- 
1160, 1163-1176, 1183-1197. 

The  preciotu  metals  are  hoarded  in  the  form  of  both 
bullion,  coin,  and  ornaments,  1099-1101. 

Net  imports  of  gold  into  India  since  1835,  1102-1112. 

Amount  of  silver  hoarded  probably  exceeds  amount  of 
gold,  1113-1116, 1196. 

Total  amount  hoarded,  1102, 1117-1121. 

Causes  which  are  likely  to  bring  out  hoards,  1124-1129, 
1136,  1149-1163,  1165. 

Consumption  of  gold  in  India  for  various  purposes,  1108, 
1109, 1130-1134. 

Illustrations  of  capacity  of   the  people  for  absorbing 
money,  1136-1141,  1146-1148,  1190-1194. 

Opmion  as  to  probability  of  a  diminution  in  tendency  to 
hoard,  1142-1163. 

Probable  effect  on  value  of  precious  metals  of  a  cessation 
in  hoarding,  1143,  1144. 

Alteration  in  purchasing  power  of  silver  in  India,  1179- 
1182. 

Little  alteration  in  price  of  labour  in  India  in  recent 
years,  1161, 1162. 

Diagram  showing  oscillations  in  prices  of  silver  and  of 
nonunodities  since  1860, 1177. 


Mb.  ROBERT  BARCLAY: 

Is  engaged  in  the  export  trade  from  England  to  India 
and  other  silver-using  countries,  2230-2235. 

Trade  has  suffered  from  fluctuations  in  exchange,  2236, 
2369. 

Merchants  generally  able  to  protect  themselves  against 
loss  if  all  parties  to  contracts  fulul  their  obligations,  2237- 
2245,  2279 ;  but  business  is  necessarily  checked  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  speculative  element,  2240,  2245,  2276- 
2278, 2369,  2373-2379. 

Losses  arising  through  failure  of  manu&cturer  to  keep 
his  contract,  coupled  with  concxirrent  alteration  in  ex- 
change, 2261-2270,  2884-2285 ;  though  intrinsically  insig- 
nificant, become  important,  owing  to  sihall  margin  of  profit 
with  which  business  is  conducted,  2271-2274. 

Silver  prices  in  the  East  have  a  tendency  to  rule  the 
gold  prices  here,  2246-2260,2349,2352;  and  have  been 
little  affected  by  the  disturbance  in  values  in  Europe,  2246, 
2364,  2419-2421,  2468,  2459. 

Advantage  of  falling  exchange  to  the  Indian  merchant 
and  manu&cturer,  2^7-2299,  2306 ;  growth  of  Indian 
cotton  manu&cture  and  felling  off  of  certain  branches  in 
England,  2301-2304,  2319-2331. 

Advantages  to  India  of  trading  with  silver-using 
countries,  2306-2319,  2367-2368. 

Stimulus  to  Indian  exports  of  wheat,  2336-2344,  2371, 
2372. 

Extent  to  which  the  English  and  Indian  export  trades 
are  respectively  affected  by  fall  in  exchange,  2369-2370, 
2396-2401. 


Manner  in  which  exchange  operates  on  international 
trade,  2402-2418,  2460-2466,  2486-2496. 

Advantage  and  disadvantage  to  the  two  countries  gene- 
raUv  of  exchange  fluctuations,  2419-2457,  2466-2494. 

Causes  of  appreciation  of  gold  or  fall  of  sold  luices. 
2349-2363.  si". 

Is  in  favour  of  adopting  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  two 
metals,  2365-2366,  2477. 

Objections  to  introduction  of  a  gold  standard  in  India. 
2380-2386. 

EffeoU  of  a  further  M  in  sUver,  2387-2394. 


Mb.  J.  W.  BIRCH  : 

Extension  of  banking  expedients  during  the  last  20 
years,  1336-1340.  Possibilities  of  further  mcrease,  1341. 
1344-1346. 

Effect  of  telegraphic  transfers,  1342, 1343. 

Estimates  of  circulation  and  of  stock  of  gold  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  1348,  1362-1365. 

Light  gold  and  U.  notes,  1396-1399. 

Sources  from  which  Italian  demand  for  gold  was  met, 
1349-1353.  Similar  information  with  regard  to  Germany' 
1354-1361.  South  America,  Portugal,  &c.,  1368-1 37o! 
Hoarding  in  France,  1354-1360. 

Sources  from  which  gold  is  drawn  through  a  rise  in  the 
rate  of  interest,  136&-1368. 

Amount  of  gold  coin  melted  down  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, 1371.  , 

Stock  of  gold  held  by  Bank  of  France,  1379-1382. 

Currency  in  Spain,  1386-1394, 1400, 1401. 

Puts  in  certam  statistics  as  to  circulation  in  France 
Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switierland,  1378. 


Mb,  J.  K.  BYTHELL : 

.  Is  a  Manchester  merchant,  engaged  chiefly  in  the  import 
to»de  from  India,  1897-1899. 

Mode  in  which  the  export  and  import  trade  with  the 
East  is  financed,  1900-1912. 

General  effect  on  trade  of  the  uncertainty  in  exchange 
and  extent  of  the  risk  imposed  upon  the  several  narties 
concerned,  1907-1931. 

Alleged  stimulus  to  export  trade  of  India  owing  to  fall 
in  exchange,  1932-2008,  2072-2165,  2186-2190. 

Advantages  to  the  Indian  producer,  1933-1944, 1947, 
2082-2165,2184. 

Causes  of  fall  in  gold  prices,  1933, 1944, 1945, 1950, 2170. 

Difficulties  of  the  Government  of  India  have  bMn  ex- 
aggerated, 2009-2012.  2026-2046,  2066-2071. 

Real  extent  of  the  loss  sustained  bv  the  Government 
2013-2025,  2040-2042,  2047-2069. 

Borrowing  power  of  the  Government  as  affected  bv 
exchange,  201^-2025. 

Effects  of  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver.  2062- 
2065,  2166-2169. 


Mb.  H.  H.  GIBBS : 

Is  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  engsged  in 
trade  with  silver-using  countries,  3020-3023.  His  opinions 
are  not  those  of  the  miyority  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  5880. 

Present  divergence  in  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
due  to  both  appreciation  of  gold  and  depreciation  of  silver. 
3024,  3026,  3221. 

Causes  which  have  led  to  appreciation  of  gold  and  de- 
preciation of  silver,  3026,  3027. 

Other  causes  have  prevented  silver  being  depreciated  in 
relation  to  commodities,  but  those  causes  have  not  operated 
in  the  case  of  gold,  3028-3041. 

Probable  result  of  a  further  fall  in  silver,  3109-31 13. 

I^jiunous  effect  on  trade  of  fluctuations  in  the  values  of 
the  precious  metals,  3042,  3043.  3098. 

The  risk  arising  from  uncertainty  must  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  trade,  and  cannot  be  transferred  to  other  persons 
without  paying  for  the  accommodation,  3045-3049,  3106- 
3108,  3215,  3216,  3299-3233,  3241-3244,  5791-5803. 

Extent  to  which  trade  is  obstructed  by  this  means 
3049-3068. 
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Stimulus  given  to  production  in  countries  with  de- 
preciated currency,  3069,  3070,  3138-3145,  3179-3212, 
3779-3784,  3811,  3812, 4517-4563,  5386,  6386, 5804-6807, 
5872-5879;  caused  by  diminution  in  the  initial  cost  of 
manuAkcture,  3070-3073 ;  corresponding  disadvantage  to 
producers  in  countries  with  an  appreciated  CTurency,  3073- 
3084,  3234-3237  j  facilities  ofEered  for  trade  between  two 
silver  countries  as  against  trade  between  a  silver  and  a  gold 
country.  3715,  6808-5815. 

Discouragement  to  invest  in  silver-using  countries,  3101- 
3103,  3164-3178,  5847-5861. 

In  countries  with  inconvertible  paper  currency  the 
depreciated  paper  is  the  basis  of  transactions,  not  the 
appreciated  coin,  3645-3660. 

Effects  of  exchange  upon  trade  and  prices,  3114-3137, 
3224-3227,  3677-3679,  3687-3714.  and  on  investments  in 
silver  countries,  3146-3164,  3218-3220;  evils  arising  from 
the  want  of  a  fixed  par  of  exchange,  3677-3679,  3709- 
3714,  especially  in  the  case  of  India,  4483-4516. 

Disadvantat^es  under  which  the  agricultural  interest 
suffers  owing  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  3778-3781. 

An  appreciating  currency  is  generally  unfavourable  to 
trade,  3092-3099. 

Evils  of  low  and  especially  falling  prices,  3104-3106, 
3238,3617-3626,3861,5816-5818. 

Necessity  of  an  elastic  currency  to  meet  the  increasing 
requirements  of  trade,  &c.,  3617-3626,  3846-3864. 
.     Effect  of  contraction  of  the  currency  in  this  and  other 
countries,  3746. 

Meaning  of  the  term  "  appreciation  of  gold,"  5180-5188, 
5201-5205. 

Effects  of  a  fall  of  prices  vary  according  to  the  causes 
which  have  brought  it  aoout,  5189,  6190. 

Fall  of  prices  proceeding  from  increased  abundance  of 
commodities,  6190-6200. 

Nature  of  the  evidence  which  proves  a  fall  in  prices, 
6205-5219 ;  and  a  scarcity  of  gold,  5364-6362. 

The  evil  alleged  is  a  scarcity  of  gold,  which  in  itself 
constitutes  a  fall  of  prices,  6201-5205,  5220-6222. 

Course  of  prices  during  the  last  26  years,  6266-6262. 

And  the  available  supply  of  gold.  6322-6327,  6356- 
5368,  5374-5378,  5396-5400,  5831-5841. 

As  to  economy  of  currency  in  recent  years,  3747-3768. 

"Annexion  lietween  prices  and  currency,  4554-4572, 
4634-4641,  4676-4693,  622»-6266,  5262-6321,  6388-6396, 
6820-5830. 

Effect  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  supply  of  gold, 
5328-6362,  6368-5373. 

Wages  and  necessaries  of  life  are  affected  verv  slowly  by 
changes  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  3076-3079,  3082- 
3084,  3138,  3139,  3213.  3214,  3743-3745.  4629-4563; 
except,  perhaps,  in  countries  themselves  producing  the 
material  of  the  currency,  3086-3089. 

A  large  portion  of  the  existing  uncertainty  in  exchange 
would  be  removed  if  bimetallism  were  adopted,  3459-3460; 
ex^ains  proposed  bimetallic  law,  3461,  3462. 

The  two  metals  were  always  effectively  linked  at  a  fixed 
ratio  previous  to  1873,  3716-3729. 

The  bimetallic  proposal  is  merely  to  revert  to  a  state  of 
things  which  existed  before  that  date,  3786-3794. 

Number  of  countries  necessary  for  a  bimetallic  union, 
3663-3666. 

Possibilities  of  an  agreement  vtnth  foreign  countries  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  fixed  ratio,  3669, 
3673,  3674,  5786-5788.  Improbability  of  the  agreement,  if 
made,  being  infringed  by  any  nation,  3670-3674,  5787. 

As  to  the  precise  ratio  to  be  adopted,  3627-3642,  4649- 
4669.  Extent  of  re-coinage  which  would  be  required,  3629- 
3640,  4613a. 

Effects  of  bimetallism,  as  it  existed  in  France,  and  the 
Latin  Union,  346.3-3471,3732,3733,3739;  stability  in 
exchange  which  resulted,  3467-3469,  3477;  tendency  of 
the  cheaper  metal,  i.e.,  the  metal  that  will  purchase  more 
elsewhere,  to  go  to  the  more  fevourable  market,  3478- 
3484,  4588-46& ;  the  ratio  is,  nevertheless,  permanent, 
because  either  metal  remains  legal  tender,  3486,  3486. 

Agio  in  gold  in  France,  3529,  3608,  3732-3,  3832-9. 

Mode  in  which  the  bimetallic  law  mamtains  the  stability 
of  the  ratio,  3487-3493,  3542-3646,  4576-4586. 

Reasons  why  a  ratio  between  two  metals  can  be  pre- 
served, and  not  between  a  metal  and  paper,  3494-3610, 
3647-3660,  4588,  6819. 

Mamtenance  of  the  ratio,  3629-3632,  3677-3679,  3697, 
3606-3608. 

Effect  of  the  ratio  on  the  course  of  trade  and  exchange 
between  a  bimetallic  and  a  mono-metallic  country.  3611- 
3541,3667-3670,3674-3609.4689. 

Effect  of  the  ratio  in  the  bimetallic  area  on  the  values  in 
mono-metallic  countries,  3561-3566,  3671-3609,  3667, 
3668,3827-3845,  4614-4620. 

Effect  of  a  large  discovery  of  one  of  the  two  metals,  3610- 
3616,  3661,  3662,  3676,  3676. 
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Effect  of  bimetallism  on  the  production  of  the  two 
met«Is,  3865-3868,  3871-3876,  4682-4586,  4603-4611. 

Operation  of  the  Gresham  law  as  bearing  upon  bi- 
metallism, 4588-4602. 

As  to  possibility  of  contracts  to  pay  in  one  metal,  under 
bimetallism,  and  consequent  effect  upon  the  STStem.  4642- 
4648. 

Probable  effect  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  England, 
especially  as  regards  the  existing  stock  in  other  countries. 
3734-3738. 

Effect  upon  prices  and  wages  of  remonetizini;  silver, 
3739-3745,  3759-3777. 

And  upon  the  owners  of  gold  or  gold  beariuK  securities, 
3776-3777,  6383-5386. 

Opinion  as  to  the  equity  of  making  a  change  which 
would  prejudice  those  who  now  profit  by  the  existing  dis- 
turbance in  the  ratio,  e.g.,  the  producers  in  India,  orper- 
sons  interested  in  existing  contracts,  3661-3658.  32^4- 
3808,  3811-3824,  5383-5385. 

Desirability  of  preventing  gain  or  loss  to  either  partly 
from  disturbance  of  exchange,  3659,  3660. 

As  to  silver  being  held  by  the  Issue  Department  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  3C80-3686. 

As  to  a  scheme  for  the  issue  of  international  notes. 
5842-6846. 

Mr.  R.  GIFFEN  : 

General  review  of  statistics  of  production  of  precious 
metals  and  progress  made  since  1876,  464-466,  648-662. 
Remarks  on  statistics  relating  to  Russia,  Australia,  and  the 
United  States,  467-471 ;  Mexico  and  South  America.  476 : 
China,  476-481. 

General  accuracy  of  Dr.  Soetbeer's  ficures,  472-474. 
482,  483.  8       .     #       «  . 

Relative  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  produced.  485-488. 

Details  of  increased  demand  for  gold  in  recent  years, 
489-528;  in  Germany,  489-503;  the  United  States, 
504-516,  666-668;  Holland,  617-521;  Italy,  622.623; 
Spain,  527. 

Extent  to  which  the  demand  for  gold  has  been  in  sub- 
stitution for  silver,  524-538. 

Demand  for  gold  since  1871  compared  with  demand 
previous  to  that  date,  529-543.  Demand  in  France  between 
1850  and  1865,  629-531. 

Difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  the  normal  demand 
and  that  required  for  temporary  emergency,  544-646, 
567-571 .  Normal  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom,  546-553. 
Factors  which  contribute  to  the  normal  demand  of  a 
country,  554-662. 

Extension  of  banking  expedients,  556.  668,  659. 

Net  amount  of  coinage  in  the  United  Kingdom,  563-666. 
636,  636,  642-644. 

Indian  demand  for  gold,  572-681. 

Alterations  in  demand  for  silver  in  recent  years,  682-602, 
646-647,659-662;  France  and  the  Latin  Union,  582^87 ; 
United  States,  588-593,  629-634 ;  India,  594-596, 601, 602 ; 
China.  597-600. 

Summary  of  conclusions  as  to  alterations  in  demand  for 
gold  and  silver.  603-606. 

Consumption  of  precious  metals  for  industrial  purposes. 
607-619,659-662. 

Possibility  of  estimating  total  stock  of  gold  and  silver. 
621-624. 

Sources  from  which  gold  is  attracted  to  the  money 
market  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest,  624-628. 

Cost  of  production  of  precious  metals,  620,  637,  638. 

Imports  of  gold  and  silver  ore  to  be  considered  in  esti- 
mating consumption,  653-655. 

Information  with  regard  to  the  various  methods  of 
recording  prices  during  the  last  50  years,  663.  Extent  to 
which  such  records  may  be  accepted,  832.  Investigations 
of  Mr.  Jevons,  666-669,  686-696 ;  the  "  Economist,"  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  Mr.  Palgrave,  Dr.  Soetbeer. 
670,671,697,871-876. 

Explains  system  of  index  numbers,  672-676. 

Facts  on  which  these  records  are  based,  677-679, 681-686 
693-696,  719-7.30,  827-830. 

Objections  to  the  system  of  index  numbers,  680,  687-692. 

Board  of  Trade  Reports  on  variations  of  prices.  670 
709-717. 

Records  of  Indian  prices,  681-685,  761-793,  859-863. 

Comparison  of  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  several 
methods  described,  697,  701-706,  718,  731-748,  763,831. 
869,870. 

Investigations  into  prices  of  previous  times  by  Sir  G. 
Evelyn  and  others,  749-760,  847. 860. 

Price  of  labour  or  services,  796-814,  822-825.  Railway 
feres,  freights,  &c.,  815-817. 

Records  of  retail  prices,  794,  818-826. 

Nature  of  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  records 
of  prices  generally,  832-846,  858,  864-868. 

Causes  which  affect  prices,  833-858. 
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BOTAL  OOMMISSIOK  ON  GOLD  AND  SIICVBR: 


Mr.  H.  R,  GRENFELLi 

Is  a  director,  and  has  been  Goremor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  4171-4173. 

Lord  Liverpool's  views  as  to  the  standard  of  value  in 
England  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  4174,  4186-4189, 
4197,  4198.     Meaning  of  standard  of  value,  41/8. 

The  double  standard  existed  up  to  1797,  4174-4178. 

Mr.  Giffen's  statement  as  to  existence  of  the  double 
standard  in  France,  4178-4184,  4190-4196. 

Criticises  the  view  stated  to  have  been  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Fremantle  and  the  Treasury  that  the  fixing  of  a  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  is  an  interference  with  natural  law 
or  with  the  principles  of  free  trade,  4199,  4200,  4213-4230, 
4261-4303. 

Observations  on  the  contention  that  the  position  of 
London  as  the  centre  of  the  commercial  world  is  due  to  a 
single  gold  standard,  4304-4306. 

Agrees  generally  with  Mr.  Gibbs's  evidence  as  to  the 
possibility  and  expediency  of  introducing  the  bimetallic 
system,  4307. 

Serious  consequences  of  a  further  fell  in  silver,  4308- 
4315,  4336-4337. 

Ascribes  recent  Ml  in  prices  to  alterations  in  the  standard 
of  value  and  tlie  contraction  of  the  currency,  4316-4329, 
4346-4380,  4476-4482.  These  alterations  due  to  foreign 
legislation,  4326-4329,  4444-4446. 

Effect  upon  ^vages  and  employment,  of  the  appreciation 
of  gold,  4409-4424. 

Effect  of  currency  legislation  on  contracts,  4425-4434. 

Question  whether  under  a  bimetallic  system  contracts 
could  be  expressed  in  one  of  the  two  metals  only,  4231- 
4261. 

Extent  to  which  the  recent  disturbance  of  the  ratio  has 
been  caused  by  the  depreciation  of  silver  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold,  4439-4441. 

Effect  of  bimetallism  on  prices,  4200-4202,  4446-75. 

Effect  of  the  bimetallic  system  in  preserving  the  ratio 
4390^394,  4400-4408. 

The  ratio  of  15^  to  1  was  fixed  and  maintained  by  law 
and  had  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the  two, 
metab,  4330-4332,  4338-4345,  4381-4397. 

Comparative  insignificance  of  the  mining  interest  in 
America,  4203-4212. 

EfEect  of  peace  and  Mrar  upon  prices,  4442-4443. 

Sir  HECTOR  HAY : 

Statistics  of  production  of  precious  metals,  387-297* 

Sources  of  information,  298-331,  431. 

Statistics  of  coinage,  332-368;  diflculty  of  obtaining 
accurate  information  as  to  re-coinage,  356-368. 

Estimated  consumption  of  gold  for  industrial  purposes, 
371-416,  432-437,  450,  451 ;  and  of  silver,  418-422. 

Consumption  of  gold  in  the  United  States,  388-405. 

Consumption  in  England  and  India  compared,  4€9-414, 
444-448,  452-457. 

Opinion  as  to  fatute  production,  425. 

Cost  of  production,  426-430. 

Estimated  stock  of  gold  in  the  United  Kingdom,  438- 
443. 

As  to  accuracy  of  import  and  export  statistics,  313,  458- 
463. 

Mr.  DAVID  McLEAN  : 

Is  manager  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation,  carrying  on  business  with  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  4986-4989. 

Mode  in  which  the  export  trade  to  the  East  is  financed, 
4990-5014. 

Similar  information  with  regard  to  the  import  trade, 
5015-6036. 

Differences  between  the  India  and  the  China  trade  in 
respect  of  banking  accommodation,  5002, 6003, 5034,  6035, 
5086-5095. 

Extent  to  which  fluctuations  in  exchange  interfere  with 
trade,  5036-6044,  6061-6063, 

The  fall  in  exchange  has  stimulated  exports  from  the 
East,  5064-5076,  6100-5103,  5146-5166. 

Effect  on  the  exchange  of  a  cessation  of  Council  Bills, 
61.30-5140,  6167-6174. 


Mr.  SAMUEL  MONTAGU,  M.P. : 

Banking  accommodation  in  London  superior  to  that  in 
other  parts  of  the  World,  1407.  1421,  1433. 

But  as  regards  small  remittances,  and  transfer  of  funds 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  foreign  countries 
offer  greater  advantages,  1407-1409,  1413-1415,  1422- 
1425, 1469-1473, 1486-1490, 1616-1520, 15.39-1547. 


This  defect  to  some  extent  neutndiced  hv  the  more 
common  habit  of  keeping  banking  accounts  nere,  1418- 
1421,  1426-1429,  1539-1643. 

Economy  of  gold  currency  on  the  continent  as  compared 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  1411-1413,  1422,  1432, 1435- 
1439. 

Possibility  of  further  economy  owing  to  extension  of 
banking  accommodation  abroad,  1441-1445,  1486-1507, 
and  issue  of  paper,  1436,  1474,  1478,  1492-1494,  1512- 
1514, 1667-1559.  Issue  of  II.  notes,  1436,  1478,  1558, 
1569. 

General  disuse  of  small  notes,  and  consequent  increase 
in  demand  for  specie,  1447-1467,  1467, 1468,  1496,  1636- 
1638. 

Transmission  of  specie  from  London  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  1409-1411, 1434,  1608-1514,  1621-1530,  1548-i 
1556. 

Light  gold  in  circulation,  1484,  1486. 


Professor  J.  SHIELD  NICHOLSON: 

Is  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  3877- 

FaQ  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  due  rather  to  alterstiona 
in  demand  than  in  supply,  3879-3881,  3886,  3894*  6511- 
6616,  5593-5599,  6609-6612,  6670-6678. 

Statistics  of  production  of  the  precious  metals,  3882- 
3893,  4052-4061. 

Nature  of  the  alterations  in  the  demand  in  recent  years, 
3896-3919, 3933-3941. 

Gireat  increase  in  recent  years  in  the  use  of  gold  for 
purposes  other  than  currency,  6487-6503;  consequent 
danger  in  the  disuse  of  silver  as  money,  6604-5610. 

PossibiUties  of  an  increased  production  of  gold  or  silver, 
6623-6626. 

Effect  upon  prices  and  the  course  of  trade  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver,  3920-3932,  4076-4089,  4111-4118,  4146- 
4163,  4166-4170,  6413-6418,  6422-5430,  5618-5631, 6662- 
5669.  5711-5728. 

Present  depredation  likely  to  continue,  with  frequent 
fluctuations,  3942-3949. 

Nature  of  the  evidence  as  to  recent  appreciation  of  gold, 
3961-3978;  causes  of  the  fall  of  prices,  3957-3978. 

Nature  of  the  evils  arising  from  appreciation,  4028-4050, 
6663-6677,  6602-5633. 

Reasons  why  the  annual  additions  to  the  stock  of  the 
precious  metals  are  not  suficient  to  prevent  appreciation, 
4052^061,  6455-5464. 

Mode  in  which  prices  are  affected  by  the  volume  of  the 
currency,  3979-4026,  5465-6486,  5772-^784. 

Dislocation  of  trade  between  silver  and  gold  countries  is 
a  more  serious  evil  than  appreciation,  4121,  4122. 

Explains  the  operation  of  bimetEillism  as  a  remedy  for 
the  existing  evils.  4062-4072,  5679-6701 ;  advantages  that 
would  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  bi-metallism,  4073, 
6431-5434,  6517-6522,  5533-5536,  5678-5692,  6636-5650. 
6662-5669,  6729-6739 ;  reasons  for  adopting  ratio  of  15^ 
to  1,  4092-4096. 

Effects  of  large  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals  under 
a  bimetallic  system,  4076-4079,  4119,  4120. 

Bimetallism  not  likely  to  materially  alter  level  of  prices, 
but  would  produce  greater  stability,  4099,  4100,  4145- 
4147. 

Effect  of  bimetallism  on  prices  in  silver  countries,  5740- 
5765. 

The  monetary  standard  is  necessarily  a  question  for 
international  arrangement,  6627-6632. 

Effect  of  the  existence  of  legal  ratios  between  the  two 
metals  in  producing  stability,  6401. 

Importance  of  a  stable  standard  of  value,  6403-5412, 
6419-6421,  5702-5710. 

Ethical  aspect  of  the  alteration  in  values  which  would  be 
produced  by  bimetaUism,  4123-4144,  4164,  5580-5591, 
5600.6601,6608-5610. 

Explains  a  method  for  measuring  variations  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  standard  of  value,  6435-5438 ; 
result  of  the  application  of  this  method  during  the  present 
century,  5449--5454. 


Mr.  R.  H.  INGLIS  PALGRAVE: 

Explains  circumstances  under  which  his  memorandum 
for  tne  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade  was 
prepared,  sources  from  which  the  information  was  pro« 
cured,  and  the  lines  of  inquiry  suggested  by  it,  1-6. 

Equilibrium  of  prices  maintunol  from  ndiddle  of  17th 
to  middle  of  18th  centurr,  as  shown  by  price 'of  wheat, 
notwithstanding  increased  production  of  the  preoioos 
metals,  6-18. 
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Doubts  as  to  the  infereaoe  which  may  be  drawn  firom 
this  feet,  owing  to  difference  between  the  circumstances  of 
that  period  and  of  the  nresent  day,  15-18,  20. 

Various  estimates  of  production  of  theprecious  metals, 
Knd  of  amounts  available  for  coinage,  21-29, 108-121,  135. 

Statistics  of  coinage,  37,  70-72,  125-130. 

General  conclusion  tiiat  production  of  gold  has  been  less 
in  recent  years  and  of  silver  more,  30. 

Production,  consumption,  and  price  of  silver,  31-36. 

Mode  in  which  silver  is  valued  in  the  statistics, 
58-69. 

Extent  of  avulable  information  with  regard  to  re-coinage, 
37-47,  90L.94, 126-130, 135. 

Estunates  of  stocks  of  the  precious  metals  existing  from 
time  to  time,  48-51,  101-107, 122-124,  133-135. 

Information  as  to  amount  of  gold  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 52-54,  94-100. 

Amount  of  light  gold,  99,  100. 

Amount  used  for  industrial  purposes,  65-57,  117-119. 

Effect  on  production  of  the  precious  metiJs  of  altera- 
tions in  thdr  value,  73-89. 

Indian  demand  for  gold,  78-89,  131, 132. 


Mr.  STEWART  PIXLEY : 

Statistics  showing  monthly  price  of  silver  in  London 
smce  1833,  139-141. 

London  prices  govern  prices  elsewhere,  142-146,  268- 
279. 

Statistics  of  production  of  gold  and  silver  since  1852, 
147-172. 

Sottfce  from  which  information  is  derived,  and  compari- 
son with  other  similar  estimates,  148-172. 

Statistics  of  consumption  of  precious  metals  for  various 

furposes,  173-197;  for  use  in  arts  and  manufactures, 
75-178, 182-188,  219;  for  export  to  India,  175-181 ;  for 
coinage,  196,  197,  280,  281. 

Amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  world,  26a-266. 

Amount  of  gold  in  the  United  Kingdom,  198-206,  256; 
and  amount  of  light  gold,  260-262,  282-285. 

Amount  of  old  coin  re-melted,  207-218. 

Possibilities  of  ftiture  production  of  the  precious  metals, 
226-231. 

Cost  of  producing  silver,  232-245. 

Origin  of  the  gold  required  for  new  demands  of  various 
countries  in  recent  years,  250-256. 


Mb.  A.  D.  PROVAND,  M.P.: 

Is  a  merchant  trading,  mth  China,  Japan,  &c.,  3246- 
3260. 

CSianges  in  mode  of  transacting  bunnew  with  the  East 
in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  sUver,  1873,  3261,  3260-3266; 
mode  in  which  the  Eastern  trade  is  financed,  3262-3266; 
extent  to  which  the  merchant  can  protect  himself  from 
uncertainty  of  exchange,  3376-3377;  evils  which  result 
from  uncertainly,  3317-3319. 

Fluctuations  m  exchange  are  more  unfavourable  to  trade 
with  China,  &c.  than  to  India,  3266-^3288,  3306-3316; 
illustration  showing  the  extent  of  the  consequent  burden 
on  trade,  3289,  3385-3404. 

Operations  of  the  exchange  banks,  3290-3304,  3336- 
3342, 3346-3363,  3369-3374,  3405-3408. 

Comparison  of  exchange  rates  between  England  and 
China,  and  India  and  China,  3320. 

Tnmsfer  of  trade  with  China,  &c.  from  England  to  India, 
owing  to  more  favourable  position  of  Indiui  producer, 
3320-3335.  3343-3345,  3354-3361, 3413-3422,  3429-3466. 

As  to  whether  it  would  be  equitable  to  take  sway  this 
advantage  by  legislation,  3362-3368.  3378-3384. 

Trade  with  Java  as  compared  with  that  with  China, 
3409-3413. 

Mb.  a.  SAUERBECK: 

Accepts  Dr.  Soetbeer's  statement  of  production  of  the 
precious  metals,  879-884. 

Consumption  of  gold  for  industrial  purposes,  885-887, 
966,  966. 

Methods  of  economising  the  precious  metals  for  purposes 
of  currency,  891-301,  963-966,  971, 1069-1076. 

Effect  of  telegraphic  transfers  not  eoonomioal,  892-896, 
967-970. 

Use  of  bills  of  exchange  not  so  economical  as  formerly, 
896,  897,  970. 

Amount  of  reserves  held  by  banks,  892-894,  896-898. 

Probtkbility  of  extension  of  banking  ei^dients,  com- 
pensating increased  demand  for  preoioiis  metals,  900-903, 
1069-1076. 


Demand  for  the  preeions  metak  for  cunency  purposes, 
932-934,  976-979,  1057-1068. 

Relation  between  commercial  transactions  or  production 
of  commodities  and  demand  for  currency,  936-964,  1062- 
1066,  1067,  1068. 

As  to  increase  of  production  in  silver-using  countries, 
944-954,  958-962. 

Inaccuracy  of  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  of  precious 
metals  in  France,  957. 

Amount  of  reliance  to  be  placed  on  index  numbers  as 
showing  fluctuations  of  prices,  905-910,  972-975,  991- 
1052,  1076-1084. 

Comparison  of  fall  in  wholesale  and  retail  prices  respec- 
tively, 911-916,  1037-1039,  1085-1093. 

Dr.  Soetbeer's  conclusions  as  to  fall  of  prices  compared 
with  others,  1006-1016. 

Investigations  into  the  fluctuations  in  wages,  or  price  of 
hibour  and  services,  913,  918-931,  1040,  1061,  1062. 

Causes  of  the  fall  of  prices,  983-990,  1057-1068. 

Variations  of  price  of  silver  with  prices  of  commodities, 
986-988. 


Mr.  SAMUEL  SMITH,  M.P. : 

The  fall  of  prices  since  1873  is  due  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  standard  rather  than  an  increase  of  commodities,  4696- 
4715. 

_  It  has  also  been  caused  partly  by  the  increased  competi- 
tion of  silver  using  countries,  4/21-4726. 

Evidence  derived  from  index  numbers  and  other  sources, 
4700-4706,  5881-6913,  5917-5931. 

Evidence  of  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  5914-5916. 

Mode  in  which  a  contraction  of  the  currency  affects 
prices,  4716-4741. 

Causes  of  the  rise  of  prices  before  1873,  4746,  4746, 
4843-4847. 

New  demands  for  gold  in  recent  years,  4741-4763, 
4757-4760;  have  not  been  compensated  for  by  increased 
economy,  4754-4761,  4851. 

The  connexion  of  trade  depression  with  the  appreciation 
of  the  standard  and  the  fall  of  prices,  4766-4795,  4807- 
4823,  4854-4908,  4959-4980. 

Effect  of  appreciation  of  the  standard  on  fixed  contracts 
payable  in  gold,  4796-4823,  4909-4956. 

Protective  tariff's  and  socialistic  movements  are  en* 
couraged  by  depression  of  trade,  4824,  6932-5940, 

Effect  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  on  the  export  of  In« 
dian  wheat,  4810-4814,  4837-4840,  4969-74. 

Explaitia  the  operation  of  bi-metallism  as  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  alleged  above.  4896-4836,  4981-4285  ;  number  of 
countries  to  be  included  in  the  bi-metallic  union,  4827- 
4831 ,  4982,  4983.  5943 ;  is  in  favour  of  the  old  ratio  of  151 
to  1,  4832,  4833. 


Mb.  PAUL  F.  TIDMAN : 

Is  a  merchant  engaged  in  the  trade  with  the  far  East, 
2813,  2814. 

Explains  manner  in  which  the  English  exports  suffers 
owing  to  uncertainty  of  exchange,  2815-2818. 

Reasons  why  he  cannot  entirely  cover  this  loss  by  bank- 
ing and  other  expedients,  2819-2829,  2870-2877,  2915- 
2927. 

Gives  instances  of  trade  being  checked  in  the  course  of 
last  year  owing  to  uncertainty,  and  panic  in  the  silver 
market,  2824-2826,  2833-2852,  2981-2986. 

Import,  trade  not  affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  same 
way  as  export  trade,  2830-2832. 

Illustrates  loss  incurred  by  tracing  an  actual  transaction 
of  export  of  goods  to  the  East,  2853-2862 ;  and  a  similar 
transaction  of  export  of  produce  from  the  East,  2863-28  69 

Loss  accruing  to  English  capitalists  investing  in  the 
East,  2878-2886,  3004-3017. 

Consequent  difficulty  of  obtaining  capital  for  the  proper 
development  of  those  countries,  2881-2885,  2968-2962. 

Stimulus  to  manufacture  and  production  in  silver-using 
countries,  2885-2899,  2936-2970,  2979-2986. 

Points  out  stability  of  exchange  between  Java  and 
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riGTOBIA  R. 

WittOtiU,  by  tBe  Grrace  of  God  of  the  TJnited  Eingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Co  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Arthur  James  Balfour,  Our 
Secretary  for  Scotland ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Charles  William  Premantle,  Esquire,  Companion  of 
Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  (commonly  called  the  Honourable  Charles 
William  Fremantle) ;  Our  trusty  and  weU-beloved  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Baronet ;  Our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Baronet;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  James  Richard  Bullen  Smith,  Esquire,  Companion  of  Our  Most  Exalted  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  David  Miller  Barbour,  Esquire ; 
Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  WiUiam  Birch,  Esquire;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Lionel  Louis  Cohen,  Esquire;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Leonard  Henry 
Courtney,  Esquire;  and  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Henry  Houldsworth, 
Esquire,  greeting. 

WAhtVt9&  it  has  been  represented  unto  Us  that  it  is  expedient  that  a  Commission 
should  forthwith  issue  to  inquire  into  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the 
precious  metals  shown  by  the  decrease  in  the  gold  price  of  silver. 

^OtD  fcnoh)  ^t,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  knowledge 
and  ability,  do  by  these  Presents  authorise  and  appoint  you  the  said  Arthur  James 
Balfour ;  Joseph  Chamberlain ;  Charles  William  Fremantle  (commonly  called  the 
Honourable  Charles  WiUiam  Fremantle) ;  Sir  John  Lubbock ;  Sir  Thomas  Henry 
Farrer ;  James  Richard  Bullen  Smith ;  David  Miller  Barbour ;  John  William  Birch ; 
Lionel  Louis  Cohen ;  Leonard  Henry  Courtney ;  and  WiUiam  Henry  Houldsworth  to 
be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  inquiry. 

3[nll  We  do  hereby  enjoin  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  said  recent  changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
especiaUy  to  inquire  whether  the  said  changes  are  due — 

(1 ,)  To  the  depreciation  of  silver ;  or 

(2.)  To  the  appreciation  of  gold ;  or 

(3.)  To  both  these  causes. 

it  you  should  find  the  said  changes  to  be  due  to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  you 
will  then  inquire  whether  such  depreciation  arises  from  increase  of  supply  or  diminu- 
tion of  demand,  or  from  both,  and  you  wiU  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  proportions  in 
which  these  different  causes  have  operated. 

if  you  should  find  the  changes  to  be  due  to  the  appreciation  of  gold,  you  will 
inquire  whether  the  appreciation  arises  from  the  diminution  of  supply  or  from  increase 
of  demand,  or  from  both,  and  you  wUl  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  proportions  in  which 
these  different  causes  have  operated. 

Habinff  regard  to  these  different  causes  and  their  respective  effects,  you  will  next 
inquire  what  has  been  the  bearing  of  the  changes  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
on  the  foUowing  matters  of  practical  business  : — 
I.  India: 

(a.)  Upon  the  remittances  of  the  Government  of  India : 
(1.)  For  payments  on  old  or  fixed  contracts. 
(2.)  For  payments  on  new  or  current  contracts. 
(6.)  Upon  the  persons  in  India  who  have  to  make  remittances  home  in  gold, 
(c.)  Upon  the  producers,  merchants,  and  taxpayers  of  India. 
(d.)  Upon  merchants  and  manufactiu^rs  at  home  who  trade  with  India. 
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n.  The  Umted  Kingdom : 

(a.)  Upon  the  trade  of  the  TJnited  Eongdom  with  other  silver-using  countries. 
(&.)  Upon  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  generally, 
(c.)  Upon  the  internal  trade  and  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

{f  you  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  aforesaid  changes  in  the  values  of 
the  precious  metals  are  causing  permanent  or  important  evils  or  inconveniences  to  any 
of  the  interests  above  referred  to,  it  "will  be  your  duty  then  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
possible  to  suggest  any  remedies  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Q-ovem- 
ment,  by  itself  or  in  concert  with  other  Powers,  which  would  be  effectual  in  removing 
or  palliating  the  evils  or  inconveniences  thus  caused  without  injustice  to  other  interests, 
and  without  causing  other  evils  or  inconveniences  equally  great. 

£a£(tlp)  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  possible,  you  will  state  the  precise  form 
which  such  remedies  should  take,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  applied. 

3bltJ  for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do  by  these 
Presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to  call  before 
you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  any  information  upon  the 
subject  of  this  Our  Commission  ;  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine  all 
such  books,  documents,  registers,  and  records  as  may  afford  you  the  fullest  information 
on  the  subject ;  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other  lawful  ways 
and  means  whatsoever. 

SinlJ  We  do  further  by  these  Presents  authorise  and  empower  you,  or  any  five  or 
more  of  you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  in  Our  United  Kingdom  as  you 
may  deem  expedient  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

SitU)!  We  do  by  these  Presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you.  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  five  or 
more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every 
matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  contiaued  from  time  to 
time  by  adjournment. 

^fnli  We  do  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to 
report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  from  time  to  time,  if  you  shall 
judge  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

3ll5  Our  ftirtiier  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  do,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
report  to  Us,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  five 
or  more  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  several  matters  herein  submitted  for  your 
consideration. 

Slnft  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  you  in  such  matters.  We  hereby  appoint  Our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Herbert  Murray,  Esquire,  to  be  Secretary  to  this 
Our  Commission. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  Twentieth  day  of  September  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighly-six,  in  the  Fiftieth  year  of  Our 
Beign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 

HENEY  MATTHEWS. 
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II. 

VICTORIA  R. 

fSittOtiH,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Fdith.  - 

Co  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Fairer,  Baron  Herschell ;  Our 
right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Joseph  Chamberlain ;  Our  right  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Councillor  Sir  Louis  MaUet,  Knight,  Companion  of  Our  Most  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Arthur  James 
Balfour ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Henry  Chaplin ;  Our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Charles  William  Fremantle,  Esquire  (commonly  called  the  Honourable 
Charles  "William  Fremantle),  Companion  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath ; 
Our  trusty  and  weH-beloved  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Baronet ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Baronet;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  David  Miller 
Barbour,  Esquire,  Companion  of  Our  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India ;  Our 
trusty  and  weU-beloved  John  William  Birch,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Lionel  Louis  Cohen,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Leonard  Henry  Courtney, 
Esquire;  and  Our  trusty  and  weU-beloved  William  Henry  Houldsworth,  Esquire, 
greeting. 

iOBIbtVtSSi  We  did,  by  Warrant  under  Our  Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  the 
twentieth  day  of  September  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  authorise  and 
appoint  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Arthur  James  Balfour,  Our  then 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  together  with  the  several  gentlemen  therein  mentioned,  or  any 
five  or  more  of  them,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  recent  changes  in 
the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals  shown^  by  the  decrease  in  the  gold  price  of 
silver. 

^OU)  {tltOtO  pt)  that  We  have  revoked  and  determined,  and  do  by  these  presents 
revoke  and  determine,  the  said  Warrant,  and  every  matter  and  thing  th«:«in  contained. 

Qbtdl  whereas  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  new  Commission  should  issue 
for  the  purposes  specified  in  such  Warrant  of  the  twentieth  day  of  September  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

fiXttbtV  IuioId  pt,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  ability 
and  discretion,  have  appointed,  and  do  by  these  Presents  nominate,  constitute,  and 
appoint,  you  the  said  Farrer,  Baron  Herschell;  Joseph  Chamberlain;  Sir  Louis 
Mallet;  Arthur  James  Balfour;  Henry  Chaplin;  Charles  William  Fremantle  (com- 
monly called  the  Honourable  Charles  William  Fremantle) ;  Sir  John  Lubbock ;  Sir 
Thomas  Henry  Farrer ;  David  Miller  Barbour ;  John  William  Birch ;  Lionel  Louis 
Cohen;  Leonard  Henry  Courtney;  and  William  Henry  Houldsworth  to  be  Our 
Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  inqtiiry. 

9blll  We  do  hereby  enjoin  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  said  recent  changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
especially  to  inquire  whether  the  said  changes  are  due — 

(1.)  To  the  depreciation  of  silver ;  or 

(2.)  To  the  appreciation  of  gold ;  or 

(3.)  To  both  these  causes. 

If  you  should  find  the  said  changes  to  be  due  to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  you  will 
then  inquire  whether  such  depreciation  arises  from  increase  of  supply  or  diminution  of 
demand,  or  from  both,  and  you  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  proportions  in  which 
these  different  causes  have  operated. 

ft  you  should  find  the  changes  to  be  due  to  the  aJ)preoiation  of  gold,  you  will 
inquire  whether  the  appreciation  arises  from  the  diminution  of  supply  or  from  increase 
of  demand,  or  from  both,  and  you  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  proportions  in  which 
these  different  causes  have  operated. 
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%ai)ins  regard  to  these  different  causes  and  their  respective  effects,  you  will  next 
inquire  what  has  been  the  bearing  of  the  changes  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
on  the  following  matters  of  practical  business : — 

I.  India : 

{a.)  Upon  the  remittances  of  the  Government  of  India : 

(1.)  For  payments  on  old  or  fixed  contracts. 

(2.)  For  payments  on  new  or  current  contracts. 
(6.)  Upon  the  persons  in  India  who  have  to  make  remittances  home  in  gold, 
(c.)  Upon  the  producers,  merchants,  and  taxpayers  of  India, 
(d.)  Upon  merchants  and  manufacturers  at  home  who  trade  with  India. 

II.  The  United  Kingdom : 

(a.)  Upon  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  other  silver-using  countries. 
(&.)  Upon  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  generally, 
(c.)  Upon  the  internal  trade  and  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

lit  you  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  aforesaid  changes  in  the  valuM  of 
the  precious  metals  are  causing  permanent  or  impoirtant  evils  or  inconveniences  to  any 
of  the  interests  above  referred  to,  it  will  be  your  duty  then  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
possible  to  suggest  any  remedies  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Govern- 
ment, by  itself  or  in  concert  with  other  Powers,  which  would  be  effectual  in  removing 
or  palliating  the  evils  or  inconveniences  thus  caused  without  injustice  to  otiher  interests, 
and  without  causing  other  evils  or  inconveniences  equally  great. 

Xasltip)  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  possible,  you  will  state  the  precise  form 
which  such  remedies  should  take,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  applied. 

9Intl  for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do  by  these 
Presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to  call  before 
you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  any  information  upon  the 
subject  of  this  Our  Commission ;  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine  all 
such  books,  documents,  registers,  and  records  as  may  afford  you  the  fullest  information 
on  the  subject ;  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other  lawful  ways 
and  means  whatsoever. 

SnJl  "We  do  further  by  these  Presents  authorise  and  empower  you,  or  any  five  or 
more  of  you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  in  Our  United  Kingdom  as 
you  may  deem  expedient  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

^t)l  We  do  by  these  Presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you.  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  fi.ve  or 
more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every 
matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to 
time  by  adjournment. 

Slnil  We  do  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to 
report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  from  time  to  time,  if  you  shall 
judge  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

9Wl  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  do,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
report  to  Us,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  five* 
or  more  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  several  matters  herein  submitted  for  your 
consideration. 

(3nU  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  you  in  such  matters,  We  hereby  appoint  Our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Herbert  Murray,  Esquire,  to  be  Secretary  to  this 
Our  Commission. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  Sixth  day  of  May  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  in  the  Fiftieth  year  of  Our  Eeign. 
By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 

HENRY  MATTHEWS. 
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m. 

VIGTOBIA  R, 

VittOflHt  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  tTnited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Co  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Samuel  Montagu,  Esquire,  greeting : 

WAfftVtM  We  did,  by  Warrant  under  Our  Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  the 
sixth  day  of  May  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  appoint  Our  right 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor,  Farrer,  Baron  Herschell,  together  with  the  several 
gentlemen  therein  mentioned,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  to  be  Our  Commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals  shown 
by  the  decrease  in  the  gold  price  of  silver. 

9ntl  whereas  one  of  Our  Commissioners,  so  appointed,  namely,  Lionel  Louis  Cohen 
Esquire,  has  since  deceased. 

^Oto  ftnoto  pt,  that  We,  reposing  great  confidence  in  you,  do  by  these  Presents 
appoint  you,  the  said  Samuel  Montagu,  to  be  one  of  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  in  the  room  of  the  said  Lionel  Louis  Cohen,  deceased,  in  addition  to  and 
together  with  the  other  Commissioners  whom  We  have  already  appointed. 

Given  at  Our  Couf  t  at  St.  James's,  the  Twenty-sixth  ^  day  of  July  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty -seven,  in  the  Fifty-first  year  of  Our 
Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 

HENRY  MATTHEWS. 


Note. — The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  resigned  in  September  1887. 
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SECOND  REPORT. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  HOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTT. 

Mat  it  please  Youe  Majesty, 

We,  the  undersigned  Commissioners,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  recent 
changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals,  desire  humbly  to  submit  to  Tour 
Majesty  a  further  report  of  our  proceedings. 

We  append  notes  of  the  evidence  which  we  have  taken  since  the  date  of  our  last 
Report,  together  with  other  information  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

This  section  of  the  evidence  relates  chiefly  to  the  effect  upon  the  trade,  industry, 
and  general  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  changes  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver. 

We  shall  very  shortly  proceed  to  consider  our  Final  Report  on  the  several  matters 
referred  to  us,  and  we  hope  to  submit  our  conclusions  at  no  distant  date. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious  oonsideratioa. 


30th  January  1888. 


Geo.  H.  Mubbat, 

Secretary. 
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TAKEN   BEFOBE  THK 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 


Twenty-fourth  Day. 


8,  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Friday,  10th  June  1887. 


psesent: 


The  Bight  Hon.  LOBD  HEBSCHELL,  the  Chaibhan,  presiding. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Babboctb,  C.S.I. 
Mb.  J.  W,  Bibch. 
Mb.  L.  CJoubtney,  M.P. 


Mb.  C.  W.  Fremantle,  C.B. 
Me.  W.  H.  Hodldswokth,  M.P. 
Sib  Loms  Mallet,  C.B. 

Mb.  Geo.  H.  Mitbbat,  The  Secretary. 


Mr.  S.  Williamson,  M.P.,  called  and  examined. 


5945.  ( The  Chairman.')  You  have  carried  on  busi- 
ness for  many  years  in  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

5946.  Amongst  other  branches  of  jour  business  you 
have  large  dealings  with  Chili,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

6947.  In  the  importation  of  wheat  from  Chili  to 
this  country  ? — In  the  importation  of  Chilian  produce 
generally,  wheat  amongst  others,  copper,  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  in  the  shipment  of  British  manufactured 
goods  and  others  to  Chili. 

5948.  Has  yuur  principal  business  been  with 
Chili? — ^It  was  for  many  years.  Latterly,  perhaps, 
our  largest  business  has  been  with  California,  where  we 
also  have  a  house. 

5949.  Chili,  as  we  have  heard,  is  a  silver-using 
country,  but  with  a  depreciated  paper  cun'ency? — 
Yes,  it  was  really  bimetallic  in  a  certain  sense,  that 
b  to  say  silver  being  a  product  of  the  country  was 
at  their  hands,  while  gold  had  to  be  imported,  but 
during  tbe  recent  war  with  Peru  their  mettdlic  money 
was  all  drained  away  and  they  were  left  practically 
with  an  enforced  'paper  currency.  But  previous  to 
that.  Chili  was  a  silver-using  country  ahhough  they 
had  gold  coins  with  a  fixed  ratio  to  silver. 

5960.  You  have  considered  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  the  more  general  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard,  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  in 
lieu  of  the  silver  standard  ? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

5951.  In  your  opinion  has  that  caused  an  obstacle 
to  business  with  silver-using  countries  ?  —  Yes,  I 
think  it  has  been  most  hurtful  and  damaging,  injurious 
to  commerce,  generally  speaking  bringing  down 
values,  and  presenting  hindrances  to  the  interchange 
of  commodities. 

5952.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commisdon  how,  in 
your  view,  that  has  operated  ? — Since  Germany  dis- 
carded silver  as  her  money  Europe  has  practically 
become  gold  monometallie,  but  sUver  has  not  been 


Mr.S 

Williamsou, 

M.P. 


driven  out  of  tne  world.  Foreign  nations,  South 
America  and  the  East,  still  use  silver  largely,  and 
the  difSculties  that  we  foresee,  and  the  injurious  con-    10  June  1887. 

sequences  that  we  fear,  are  to  a  large  extent  appre-       

hensions  founded  on  the  partial  experience  of  tiat 
divorce  since  1874  up  till  now.  What  we  are  a&aid 
of  is  that  this  tendency  to  divorce  silver  from  the 
money  of  the  world  will  go  on  unless  a  remedy  is  now 
put  to  it,  and  that  leads  us  to  believe  that  very  inju- 
rious effects  will  fall  upon  our  manufacturing  industries 
and  our  trade. 

5953.  Silver  is  not  divorced  from  the  money  of  the 
world;  it  still  is  the  standard;  in  countries  using  very 
large  quantities  ? — Quite  so.  Up  to  this  point  it  is  a 
partial  divorce  only. 

5954.  You  are  referring  specially  to  the  evils  which 
have  arisen  in  relation  to  the  trade  between  gold-using 
and  silver-using  countries,  I  understand  ? — Yes ;  and 
while  there  has  been  a  struggling  up  till  now  to  inter- 
change commodities,  the  expansion  that  we  would 
naturally  have  expected  during  recent  years  has  not, 
according  to  my  view,  taken  place,  and  there  are  those 
hindrances  now  existing  that  any  man  can  easily  appre- 
hend.  For  instance,  you  would  not,  under  existing 
monetary  laws,  think  of  investing  money  in  a  silver- 
using  country,  getting  your  interest  paid  in  rupees 
or  dollars,  you  would  not  think  of  investing  in  the 
debentures  of  a  railway  company,  paying  you  interest 
in  its  silver  money ;  and  you  would  not  think  of  in- 
vesting in  shares  in  any  of  these  industrial  enterprises 
such  as  railway  8,  waterworks  and  so  on  in  silver-using 
countries,  so  that  we  are  putting  a  check  upon  their 
development,  and  the  expansion  of  commerce. 

5956.  One  of  the  evils,  then,  to  which  yon  refer  is 
the  obstacle  which  it  creates  to  the  investment  in 
a  silver- using  country  of  capital  existing  in  a  gold- 
using  country-  ? — Quite  so.    That  is  the  principal  point 
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that  I  would  like  to  lay  stress  upon.  Of  course, 
besides  that,  to  a  merchant  transacting  business  ^vith  a 
fdlver  using  country,  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  are 
most  tantfJising.  Some  may  by  haphazard  make 
money  out  of  the  fluctuations,  but  as  a  rule  to  a  prudent 
merchant  they  are  excessively  annoying  and  injurious. 

5956.  Tou  think  that  that  inconvenience  is  to  some 
extent  met  by  the  operations  of  exchange  banks,  yet 
they  cannot  completely  obviate  the  hazardous  character 
of  transactions  between  gold-using  and  silver-using 
countries  ? — ^In  the  small  silver-using  States  you  can- 
not arrange  ahead  for  remittances  with  banks,  or  at 
least  to  a  very  moderate  extent  only.  The  Indian 
banks  have  certainly  been  trying  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty, but  we  know  that  some  of  the  Indian  banks 
have  got  into  trouble  because  of  it,  and  are  not  paying 
dividends,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  an  extremely  risky 
business.  Yuu  make  these  banks  that  are  now  trying 
to  accommodate  their  customers,  exchange  speculators, 
and  what  English  capitalist  is  to  put  money  into  these 
banks,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  I  think  it  is  a  most 
serious  position  that  you  put  these  Indian  banks  into. 
They  can  buy,  of  course,  ahead  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
the  tendency  is  to  sell  exchange  ahead  to  a  larger 
extent  to  meet  the  demands  of  exporters  from  this 
country,  and  that  is  i-ash  speculation.  We  know  per- 
fectly well  that  two  or  three  of  the  Indian  banks  have 
presented  very  bad  accounts  recently. 

5957.  Are  you  able  to  arrange  ahead  iu  transactions 
between  this  country  and  Chili  ? — Only  to-  a  small 
extent,  and  we  are  obhged  to  give  up  giving  credit 
almost  entirely  now,  in  Chili.  The  credit  in  Chili 
used  to  be  6,  7,  and  8  months.  I  grant  it  was  a  long 
credit  to  give  to  dealers  there,  yet  tliat  v;as  the  course 
of  business.  We  had  interest.  We  ought  to  have  got 
and  did  get  interest  for  the  use  of  our  capital,  besides  the 
commercial  profit  on  the  goods  we  sold,  and  pro  tanlo 
it  was  an  outlet  for  the  employment  of  British  capitaL 
Now  we  are  obliged  to  curtail  those  credits,  and  sell 
for  cash.  Three-fourths  of  our  sales  are  cash  sales ; 
that  is  to  say,  payable  in  a  month,  and  for  thew  we 
can  possibly  arrange  ahead,  but  we  still  occasionally 
make  sales  at  six  months'  credit,  and  for  those  we  cannot 
arrange  ahead. 

5958.  Does  that  result  from  the  depreciation  of 
silver  or  from  the  depreciated  paper  currency  ? — 
It  arises  from  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  exchange. 
We  have  no  basis  on  which  to  found  exchange. 

5959.  Yes,  but  those  fluctuations  might  exist,  I 
suppose,  even  if  silver  were  steady  elsewhere,  in  a 
countiy  with  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  ? — I  am 
speaking  of  the  country  rather  as  a  silver  country. 
Let  us  take  the  dollars  as  silver  dollars.  Even  suppose 
Chili  were  now  on  a  silver  basis,  we  could  not  sell  at 
six  mouths'  credit  and  know  what  we  were  to  get  back, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  we  could  not  arrange  ex- 
change ahead.  The  fluctuations  in  tlie  sterling  value 
of  silver  dollars  are  now  very  great. 

5960.  But  supposing  a  change  were  made  which  fixed 
the  vahie  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold,  would  that  get  rid 
of  your  exchange  difficulty  between  this  country  and 
Chili  so  long  as  the  latter  had  an  inconvertible  paper 
currency  ? — No ;  but  it  would  present  an  inducement 
to  Chili  to  resume  specie  payments.  She  has  got 
State  railways  to  borrow  money  on  sufficient  to  enable 
her  to  resume  specie  payments  if  there  was  any 
inducement  for  her  to  do  it,  but  there  is  none.  She 
is  just  about  as  well  with  a  paper  currency  as  with 
a  silver  currency  just  now. 

5961.  Then  you  think  that  one  effect  of  a  change 
which  produced  a  fixed  relation  between  silver  and 
gold  would  be  to  induce  Chili  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments?— To  a  large  number  of  countries.  Chili  as 
well  as  other  cotmtries,  the  existing  monetary  position 
of  silver  is  an  absolute  barrier  to  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  I  think  this  is  a  very  serious  question 
well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Commission. 

5962.  With  regard  to  the  counterbalancing  advan- 
tages which  it  is  suggested  arise  from  the  present 
condition  of  things,  in  the  exchange  between  this 
country  and  India,  what  have  you  to  say  ? — I  think 


the  advantages  have  been  exaggerated.  The  maxi- 
mum export  of  wheat  from  India  has  been  6,000,000 
of  quarters  in  a  year.  Of  these  we  have  received 
3,000,000  of  quarters,  and  I  would  put  the  ad- 
vantage at  15«.  a  quarter,  that  is  2,250,000/.  The 
Continent  and  the  Mediterranean  have  taken  an 
equal  quaptity,  making  another  2,250,000/;  together 
4,500,000/.  But  then  the  whole  of  that  has  not  been 
gained  by  the  fall  in  exchange.  For  instance,  freights 
have  fallen  during  recent  years.  Steamer  freights  haVe 
fallen  from  55s.  a  ton  down  to  20s.,  which  is  now 
pretty  much  the  standard  rate  from  Bombay  and 
Calcutta  for  wheat.  That  is  exactly  8s.  a  quarter  of 
saving  in  freights  now  as  compared  with  what  it  was 
about  the  year  1880  or  1881.  That  is  2,400,000/., 
and  practically  we  have  just  a  net  grain  through  fall 
in  exchange  of  about  2,000,000/.  sterling  on  wheat, 
to  the  Indian  people,  and  we  know  that  the  cultiva- 
tion is  not  increasing  much.  If  they  produced  about 
20,000,000  of  quarters  we  would  not  get  any  of  it.  It 
is  the  surplus  of  a  large  crop,  of  which  India  only 
exports  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth,  and  we  know  that 
notwithstanding  this  great  gain  that  we  hear  so  much 
about,  the  Indi^  producers  are  iu  a  state  of  penury. 
When  they  have  to  buy  clothes  to  clothe  themselves, 
or  other  European  commodities,  they  have  to  pay  so 
much  more  for  them.  Then  the  Indian  Gktvernment 
have  to  provide  about  50,000,000  of  rupees  or  there- 
abouts annually  more  than  they  did  when  the  exchange 
was  about  2s.  or  2s.  Id.,  and  this  implies  additional 
burdens  on  the  people  of  India. 

5963.  And  you  do  not  think  this  suggested  stimulus 
or  advantage  to  India  has  been  great  ? — I  think  it 
has  been  an  advantage  to  a  certain  extent,  because  of 
the  land  rents  being  in  silver ;  no  doubt  the  Indian 
cultivator  has  gained,  that  is  to  say  the  Indian  culti- 
vator has  been  able  to  meet  the  fidl  in  the  price  of 
wheat  more  easily  than  cultivators  in  other  countries. 
That  may  be,  but  they  are  a  set  of  poor  people,  notwith- 
standing, and  the  advantage  to  India  as  a  whole  has 
been  very  much  exaggerated,  and  the  advantage  to 
ourselves  has  been  exaggerated  too. 

5964.  You  mean  the  advantage  to  ourselves  by 
getting  the  food  cheaper  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  exag- 
gerated, I  think.  Certainly  the  shipowners,  who  have 
contributed  perhaps  most  largely  to  the  bringing  of 
this  cheap  wheat,  have  done  it  at  their  own  cost; 
few  of  their  boats  are  paying  expenses. 

5965.  Then  what  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
suggested  advantage  to  India,  by  certain  manufactur- 
ing industries  being  stimulated  in  India  ? — Yes,  that 
again  is  a  very  serious  question.  By  divorcing  their 
silver  money  from  gold  and  having  the  Indian  mints, 
the  only  mints  in  the  world  now  open  for  the  coinage 
of  silver,  if  you  force  large  quantities  of  silver  on  the 
London  market  (supposing  that  this  question  is  not 
settled,  and  that  the  United  States  cannot  go  on,  as 
I  am  sure  the  United  States  cannot  go  on,  hoarding 
their  silver  as  they  are  still  doing).  India  is  almost  the 
only  outlet  for  it.  It  will  go  either  by  direct  shipments 
from  America  to  India,  or  by  way  of  the  London 
market.  The  usual  route  for  it  is  by  the  London 
market.  It  comes  across  here  and  is  forced  off.  If 
they  stop  the  hoarding  of  it  in  America  it  must  come 
here  for  sale,  it  must  compete  with  Indian  bills, 
and  it  must  'force  down  exchange.  I  do  not  know 
how  low,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  predict,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  likely  that  it  might  be  forced  much 
lower  than  any  of  us  dream  of.  WeU,  then,  the  effect 
of  prices  payable  in  greatly  depreciated  rupees  and 
annas  for  British  manufactured  goods,  must  undoubtedly 
be  to  stimulate  the  planting  of  native  industries  in 
India.  We  see  what  has  taken  place  in  Calcutta  in 
the  planting  of  jute  factories  there.  Some  Dundee 
people  thought  that  they  would  still  keep  the  hold  of 
that  trade,  and  get  cheap  labour  out  in  India  and  cheap 
jute.  Freights  were  then  very  high,  and  they  planted 
some  jute  mills.  These  have  got  extended;  they  are 
not  now  all  in  the  hands  of  Dundee  people,  they  are 
in  the  hands  of  London  and  Liverpool  and  Glasgow 
people  largely,  and  they  are  making  jute  goods  in 
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Calcutta,  I  know,  at  prices  that  Dundee  cannot 
compete  with.  We  ourselves  struggled  on  shipping 
bags  from  Dundee  to  the  West  Coast  and  to  California, 
but  we  found  ourselves  losing  heavily  one  or  two 
years.  We  found  that  our  neighbours  were  getting 
cheaper  goods  in  Calcutta,  so,  contrary  to  our  own 
inclination,  we  had  to  abandon  buying  in  Dundee  and 
had  to  make  our  purchases  in  Calcutta.  Now  freights 
are  so  low  all  over  the  world  that  we  get  goods  sent  from 
Calcutta  to  San  Francisco  cheaper  than  to  London, 
We  paid  four  dollars  and  a  half  a  ton  last  year,  and 
the  demand  for  these  Calcutta  goods  is  of  course  just 
taking  away  the  trade  from  Dundee  altogether,  except 
in  those  other  staples  made  of  jute  that  from  time  to 
time  come  into  play  in  this  country ;  but  practically 
the  trade  in  bags  and  sacking  is  taken  away  from 
Dundee  to  Calcutta  almost  entirely.  The  same  thing 
may  happen  in  cotton  goods,  and  our  persistent  ad- 
herence to  a  gold  monometallic  standard  will  inevitably 
give  a  gieater  stimulus  to  the  planting  of  native 
manufactures  in  India. 

5966.  Do  yon  think  that  if  the  Indian  Grovernment 
were  to  cease  borrowing  in  the  English  market  and  to 
borrow  in  India  on  a  silver  basis  instead,  that  would 
be  likely  to  have  any  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  trade 
between  this  country  and  India  ? — I  think  it  would 
reduce  the  exports  of  commodities  from  this  country, 
but  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Indian  Government 
and  a  necessary  step  for  them  to  take,  I  think. 

5967.  Ton  think  that  borrowing  in  India  on  a 
silver  basis,  instead  of  in  this  country  on  a  gold  basis, 
would  be  a  prudent  comae  for  the  Indian  Government 
to  take  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  ? — ^Yes. 

5968.  My  question  was  rather  directed  to  the  point 
whether  it  would  be  likely  to  have  a  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  trade  between  this  country  and  India  ? — 
The  way  it  would  act  would  be  simply  this.  Silver 
is  pressed  upon  the  London  market ;  the  borrowing 
in  this  country  would  enable  you  to  send  it  out,  and.it 
would  not  curtail  the  export  of  goods  from  this 
country  to  any  appreciable  extent  j  but  if  you  borrow 
in  India  you  do  not  require  to  send  the  money  out, 
you  have  then  the  silver  competing  with  council  bills 
exclusively.  The  silver  comes  and  is  forced  off  on 
the  London  market,  and  that  necessarily  must  bring 
down  the  exchange  and  reduce  the  volume  of  our 
exports  of  goods  to  India. 

5969.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  question  which 
has  been  raised  whether  our  national  wealth  has 
grown  in  recent  years  or  not? — Yes,  I  have  read 
statements  from  time  to  time  in  The  Economist 
upon  that  question.  I  think  that  The  Economist 
has  left  out  a  good  many  facta  in  its  calculations. 
I  think  that  they  have  left  out  of  account  the  very 
large  diminution  in  the  value  of  shipping  property 
whidi  I  estimate  at  about  50,000,000/.  sterling ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  we  hold  a  much  lesser  amount 
of  foreign  securities  of  certain  classes,  such  as  Russian 
stocks  and  United  States  bonds,  than  we  did  years  ago. 

5970.  When  you  estimate  the  depreciation  of 
shipping  property  since  1880  at  50,000,000/.  sterling, 
do  you  arrive  at  that  estimate  upon  the  basis  of  the 
increased  quantity  of  shipping  between  now  and  1 880  ? 
— ^I  win  take  the  medium  quantity,  I  will  take 
7,600,000  tons  at  7/.  a  ton ;  it  will  come  to  .'K),000,000/. 
in  round  numbers. 

5971.  Yes,  but  there  has  been  a  lai^e  increase  in 
the  tonnage  between  1880  and  1885  f— Yes,  but  I 
take  the  average  quantity  of  tons.  A  steamer,  for 
instance,  was  sold  in  Liverpool  the  other  day.  She 
was  built  in  1883.  She  was  sold  for  13,500/.,  and  she 
cost  30,000/.  She  was  a  steamer  carrying  3,000  tons. 
She  was  forced  off  at  auction,  and  she  only  brought 
13,500/.  What  of  vessels  that  were  built  about  1880 
or  before  1880  ?  The  diminution  in  the  value  on  the 
quantity  existing  in  1880  or  the  quantity  existing  a 
few  years  ago  is  at  least  50,000,000/.  sterUng. 

5972.  There  has  been  a  very  great  addition  between 
1880  and  1885  in  tonnage  ? — Yes,  there  has  been  to 
the  extent  of  perhaps  1,500,000  of  tons. 

5973.  That  would  naturally  tend  to  a  diminution  of 


value  unless  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  carrying  purposes,  corresponding  with  the  increase 
in  the  tonn^  ? — I  am  only  stating  a  fact  that  I 
think  The  Economist  lost  sight  of.  While  they  give 
a  glowing  account  of  the  increase  of  our  national 
wealth,  they  forget  a  diminution  of  value  in  other 
quarters. 

5974.  You  are  not  speaking  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  that  diminution  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  merely  I 
apprehend  that  the  calculations  of  the  The  Economist 
are  erroneous.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  in  London, 
but  I  know  that  in  Liverpool  there  are  whole  streets 
of  houses  standing  empty,  working  men's  houses.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  a  street  of  working  men's 
houses  becomes  so  dilapidated  that  decent  people  go 
out  of  it,  and  then  there  are  new  streets  built  of 
working  men's  houses  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  working 
people  go  into  these  and  leave  the  streets  they  had 
occupied  empty.  The  Economist  says  we  have  had  a 
great  increase  in  die  value  of  our  house  property. 
Yes,  but  I  think  they  lose  sight  of  depreciation,  of 
natural  deterioration  besides  actual  depreciation,  and 
80  in  many  other  particulars.  In  landed  property, 
we  all  know  there  has  been  a  great  depreciation,  and  I 
think  7%«  Economist  entirely  lost  sight  of  that.  I  do 
not  think  our  national  wealth  is  increasing.  That  is 
my  belief. 

5975.  I  gather  that  you  think  that  the  condition  of 
things  arising  from  the  suspension  of  the  Use  of  silver 
as  a  standard  in  Grermany  and  other  countries  is 
sufficiently  serious  to  demand  some  remedy  ? — Most 
assuredly.  Not  a  new  remedy,  but  a  reversion  to 
what  existed  in  this  country  with  great  advantage, 
the  bimetallic  system  that  we  had.  It  is  not  a  new 
remedy. 

6976.  When  did  that  exist  in  this  country  ? — ^All 
through  last  century.  We  are  accused  of  introducing 
a  novel  idea.  It  is  not  novel ;  it  exists  in  France  now 
with  advantage,  although  free  mintage,  which  is  the 
real  thing  that  we  want,  does  not  exist,  but  you  can 
pay  your  debts  to  day  in  silver  to  any  extent  in 
France. 

5977.  You  mean  reverting  to  the  condition  of  things 
which  existed  in  France  prior  to  1874  ? — Exactly  so. 
But  on  a  much  wider  basis. 

5978.  And  adopting  that  state  of  things  in  this 
country  as  well  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  that  France  by 
herself  can  do  it.  France  and  the  United  States 
together  could,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  United 
States  will  venture  without  the  concurrence  of 
England  and  Germany,  one  or  other  of  them  at  any 
rate ;  and  seeing  that  we  are  so  largely  beholden  to 
our  manufacturing  industries  for  our  existence,  I 
think  it  behoves  us  to  give  serious  consideration  to  this 
question. 

5979.  Has  the  import  of  wheat  from  Chili  increased 
of  late  years  ? — No ;  it  is  not  a  large  quantity,  it  never 
has  been  a  large  quantity,  it  has  never  exceeded  half 
a  million  of  quarters  in  a  year. 

5980.  Then  the  depreciation  of  currency  in  Chili 
has  not  in  fact  stimulated  the  export  of  wheat  from 
that  country  to  this  ? — ^No,  but  the  low  exchanges 
and  low  freights  during  recent  years  may  have 
enabled  Chili  to  ship  part  of  her  surplus  to  Europe 
during  a  time  of  very  low  prices. 

5981.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Can  you  say  when  the 
export  of  wheat  from  Chili  began  ? — ^It  began  40  years 
ago. 

5982.  You  hold  that  in  the  present  day,  the  export 
trade  from  this  country  to  silver  countries  depends 
very  much  upon  the  exchange  ;  that  you  have  to  watch 
the  turn  of  the  market  to  get  a  &vourable  exchange? — 
Naturally  yes. 

5983.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  trading 
with  countries  which  had  the  same  standard  as 
England,or  with  countries  which  had  a  silver  standard 
at  the  time  that  silver  and  gold  bore  a  fixed  ratio  to 
each  other  ? — Well  we  have,  as  I  told  you,  a  house  in 
San  Francisco  where  practically,  because  payments 
there  are  on  a  gold  basis,  we  find  no  dIfSculty. 

5984.  You  l^ve  not  to  pay  the  same  attention  to  the 
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probability  of  fluctuations  in  exchange  ? — There  are 
slight  fluctuations  in  exchange  that  do  occur  and  will 
always  occur  when  there  is  a  greater  or  Xesa  demand 
for  money.  But  you  can  either  send  the  coin  out  to, 
or  bring  it  in  from,  a  gold  using  country,  subject  to  the 
mere  charges  of  transmission,  and  you  have  to  allow 
for  that  in  your  calculation,  as  a  prudent  merchant  in 
any  case  will,  if  he  has  to  give  long  credit. 

5985.  But  if  there  is  no  common  basis  between 
the  two  standards,  the  balance  of  indebtedness  has  to 
be  adjusted  by  the  exchange  acting  directly  on  the 
trade.  It  cannot  be  adjusted  through  money  ? — With 
a  silver  using  country  it  cannot  so  be  adjusted  under 
present  conditions. 

5986.  You  cannot  make  an  adjustment  through 
money,  and  that  is  an  inconvenience,  because  the 
exchimge  acts  directly  on  the  trade,  checking  the 
trade  for  the  time  being,  or  stimulating  it,  as  the  case 
may  be  ? — You  can,  of  course,  make  an  adjustment 
Uirough  money,  running  the  risk  of  losing  very  heavily 
by  your  remittance  of  it. 

5987.  Have  you  heard  that  a  fall  of  a  penny  in  the 
rupee  makes  a  difierence  to  the  Government  of  India 
now  of  ten  millions  of  rupees  in  a  single  year  ? — I 
believe  so.     Yes. 

5988.  For  1882-3  the  Indian  estimates  were  based 
upon  an  exchange  of  \s.  Vd.  and  for'  the  current  year, 
1887-8,  they  are  based  upon  an  exchange  of  Is.  5id. 
That  makes  a  difference  of  2^d.  in  the  rupee  f— 
Yes,  and  now  I  understand  the  Indian  exchange  is 
really  about  1«.  4\d. 

5989.  That  is  2^d.  in  five  years,  or  ^d.  for  each 
year  ? — Yes. 

5990.  And  that  is  on  the  average  an  additional  half 
million  of  money  every  year  since  the  year  1882? — 
Yes,  it  would  be  so. 

5991.  There  had  been  also  a  considerable  fall  before 
1882  ?— Oh,  very  large. 

5992.  And  are  you  aware  that  since  March  of  this 
year,  since  the  estimates  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
1«.  5^d.,  the  exchange  has  gone  down  to  Is.  4|<^.  as 
nearly  as  may  be  ? — ^I  believe  so,  rather  lower  in  fact. 

5993.  That  makes  a  difference  of  |</.  ■>— Yes. 

5994.  And  that  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
would  be  about  eight  millions  of  rupees  P — It  would  be. 

5995.  Do  you  consider  that  such  a  state  of  affairs 
is  a  serious  matter? — Most  decidedly  for  the  Indian 
Government,  and  so  must  react  on  our  own  trade. 

6996.  I  think  you  hold  the  opinion  that  when 
exchange  with  India  falls,  and  the  Manchester  manu- 
facturer finds  that  he  cannot  get  a  higher  rupee  price 
ihan  before,  he  tries  in  some  cases  to  meet  the  difficulty 
by  lowering  the  quality  of  the  goods  ? — Well,  I  have 
had  no  experience  of  the  Indian  trade,  but  I  know 
that  we  have  had  to  do  that  in  our  Chilian  trade ;  not 
that  we  would  do  it  willingly,  but  the  traders  have  a 
decimal  currency.  They  have  got  certain  small  coins 
10  cent,  15  cent,  and  20  cent,  pieces,  you  may  say  a 
token  currency  like  our  own,  and  the  course  of  the 
trade  compels  them  to  bring  articles  to  sell  to  the  poor 
work  people  who  must  maJce  their  wages  go  as  far  as 
they  can.  They  try  to  get  it  to  fit  in  with  the  small 
silver  coins,  and  the  consequence  is  that  with  the  great 
fall  in  exchange  they  are  obliged  to  ask  us  to  bring 
cheap  goods.  We  do  not  choose  it.  There  is  often's 
great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  English  merchants 
and  manufacturers  lowering  the  quality  of  the  goods 
they  make.  They  make  as  good  qualities  as  they  ever 
did  and  they  make  goods  as  poor  as  they  ever  did.  It 
is  no  new  thing.  We  simply  send  out  what  they  ask  us 
to  send,  whether  it  be  cheap  domestics  or  cheap  prints. 
Of  course  there  is  a  larger  portion  now  of  low  class 
goods  sold  in  those  countries  that  are  being  affected 
by  heavy  declines  in  the  exchanges.  There  is  a  larger 
proportion,  although  there  was  always  a  certain  pro- 
portion, but  as  the  exchange  goes  down  you  must  get 
a  larger  proportion  of  low  classed  goods  in  order  to  fit 
in  with  the  wants  of  the  dealers. 

5997.  For  goods  manufactured  in  a  gold  standard 
country  and  sold  in  a  silver  using  country  the  trader 
adjusts  the  matter  as  far  as  he  can  by  lowering  the 


value  of  the  article  as  the  value  <^  silver  falls  relatively 
to  gold  ?— -That  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion with  silver  using  countries  or  with  countries  with 
a  very  fluctuating  paper  currency  based  ultimately  on 
silver. 

5998.  {JUr.  Birch.)  I  think  you  stated  just  now 
that  formerly  there  was  a  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  in  Chili.  Can  you  tell  me  when  that  was  or 
what  the  ratio  was? — The  ratio  was  the  French 
ratio  of  15^  to  1  or  within  a  fraction  of  it 

5999.  And  now  what  is  the  ratio  between  the 
paper  and  the  silver  ? — None  whatever.  It  is  based 
on  the  possibilities  of  resumption,  which  of  coarse 
would  become  much  stronger  and  might  become 
effective  at  once  if  silver  was  put  in  its  old  position. 

6000.  Yes ;  but  is  there  no  discount  on  the  paper  at 
present  ? — Oh,  yes,  the  exchange  just  now  is  about 
2t>D  with  Chili ;  and  the  silver  dollar,  the  old  Chili 
silver  dollar,  if  remitted,  would  give  about  32d. 

6001.  And  that  difference,  I  suppose,  you  have  to 
take  into  consideration  in  such  operations? — It  is  not 
a  fixed  discount.  Even  if  we  got  paid  in  silver  we 
could  not  remit  the  silver  dollars  as  we  used  to  do 
when  sellers  of  biUs  to  us  did  not  give  us  the  exchange 
that  we  thought  reasonable.  We  merely  remitted  the 
dollars  in  those  circumstances,  but  we  cannot  ronit 
paper  money. 

6002.  Then  those  silver  dollars  would  give  you  vaiy- 
ing  exchanges  in  accordance  with  the  variation  of  the 
premium  upon  the  silver  dollar  ? — Yes ;  that  is  qnite 
true.  The  silver  coin  does  not  appear  just  now  in 
our  calculations  as  it  does  in  the  River  Plate,  where 
there  b  a  premium  on  gold  or  a  discount,  but  they  have 
simply  a  paper  dollar  in  Chili  now. 

h  6003.  But  surely  the  pq>er  dollar,  being  at  a 
discount,  and  a  varying  discount  from  one  day  to 
another,  must  be  a  great  hindrance  to  the  introduction 
of  commodities  which  you  were  speaking  of  just  now  ? 
—It  accentuates  the  difficulty  very  greatly.  We 
would  have  difficulty  enough  with  suver,  but  tjie 
difficulty  with  inconvertible  paper  is  much  greater. 

6004.  The  difficulty  is  greater,  but  the  difficnltr 
would  exist  even  supposing  silver  should  return  to 
the  ratio  that  previously  existed  in  Europe? — Cer- 
ttunly  it  would  remain  if  the  paper  money  remained. 
But  I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  there  would  then 
be  a  stimulus  to  resumption. 

6005.  That  would  depend  rather,  would  it  not,  upon 
the  powers  of  the  country  itself? — Yes,  Chili  has 
plenty  of  power  to  resume  specie  payments  if  they  set 
their  minds  to  it. 

6006.  Then  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
difficulty  is  not  so  much  what  is  now  felt,  as  what 
may  happen  in  the  future  ? — Evils  have  happened,  but 
I  think  much  greater  evils  may  happen  in  the  future 
unless  we  try  to  pat  this  matter  right. 

6007.  I  have  before  me  a  book  published  in  1859, 
in  which  exactly  the  same  difficulties  were  foreseen 
and  prophesied  with  regard  to  gold  as  you  are  now 
prophesying  with  regard  to  silver.  This  is  a  book 
that  was  written  by  Monsieur  Chevalier,  a  man 
very  well  known  ip  Franco;  and  the  same  things 
were  stated  then  with  regard  to  gold  as  are  now  stated 
with  regard  to  silver.  He  foresaw  that  gold  would 
then  be  produced  to  a  large  extent  and  English 
Consols  would  decline  in  vidue,  very  much  what  is 
pointed  out  now  with  regard  to  silver.  The  difficulties 
that  presented  themselves  to  Chevalier's  mind  evidently 

arose  from  a  fear  of  a  superabundance  of  the  metal  ? 

The  difficulties  now  are  of  a  totally  diffierent  charactei-, 
they  arise  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  metal  gold  for  the 
use  of  the  world.  You  are  forcing  gold,  the  great  mone- 
taiy  nations  of  the  world  are  forcing  the  use  of  gold, 
and  the  quantity  of  gold  is  notoriously  inadequate, 
consequently  the  difficulties  that  Chevalier  faced,  or 
apprehended  rather  (for  it  was  a  mere  apprehension), 
are  totally  different  from  the  actual  difficulties  that  we 
are  practically  experiencing. 

6008.  {The  Chairman.)  But  is  it  not  the  converse 
case  ? — Yes,  exactly  the  converse  of  it. 
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6001).  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  In  one  case  there  has 
been  too  much  gold,  and  in  the  present  case  there  is 
too  much  silver  ?— Yes,  or  too  little  gold ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  gold  is  to  be  used  universally,  there  is  too  little 
of  it. 

6010.  {The  Chairman.)  What  I  meant  by  the  con- 
verse case  was  that  what  M.  Chevalier  apprehended 
from  a  certain  condition'  of  things  was  exactly  the 
opposite  of  that  which  you  apprehend  from  the  opposite 
state  of  things  ? — Exactly  so. 

6011.  But  then  what  is  suggested  to  you  is  that  as 
his  apprehensions  proved  ill-founded,  so  yours  may 
prove  to  be  equally  ill-founded  ? — No,  because  his  were 
mere  apprehensions  and  never  were  embodied  in  actual 
facts  at  all.  They  vanished,  they  were  found  perfectly 
illusory,  but  we  have  experienced  the  difficulties. 

6012.  {Mr,  Birch.)  Surely  they  were  not  illusory, 
inasmuch  as  prices,  you  remember,  rose  very  mate- 
rially ? — Yes,  and  wages  rose  also  and  people  were 
able  to  pay  better  prices ;  there  was  more  general 
prosperity. 

6013.  {Sir  L.  Mallet.)  But  are  you  not  confusing 
the  two  things  ? — In  the  first  place  you  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  ^ect  on  prices,  as  to  which,  no  doubt  as  you 
say,  M.  Chevalier's  apprehensions  were  the  converse 
of  those  which  are  now  current ;  but  in  Chevalier's 
time  at  all  events  there  was  what  there  is  not  now,  a 
fixed  ratio  between  the  two  metals  ;  at  all  events  there 
was  no  variation,  whether  it  was  caused  by  the  French 
law  or  not  is  matter  of  controversy ;  but  at  all  events 
as  matter  of  fact,  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  remained 
practically  at  a  fixed  ratio  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  of  the  gold  discoveries ;  and  the  difficulties  that 
you,  as  I  understand  it,  apprehend  from  the  present 
prospect  before  us  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  two 
metals,  which  for  70  years  had  been  practically  at  a 
fixed  ratio  are  no  longer  at  any  ratio  ? — Quite  so,  are 
divorced  from  each  other. 

6014.  And  are  flying  about  wildly  without  any  kind 
of  thing  to  keep  them  together — a  state  of  things  quite 
different,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  that  respect  from 
the  case  which  Chevalier  contemplated  ?  —  The 
apprehensions  of  Chevialier  have  no  bearing  whatever 
on  this  question. 

6015.  {Mr.  Birch.)  You  were  referring  specially  to 
the  business  of  Chili  and  how  much  it  wns  interfered 
with.  We  had  one  leading  witness  the  other  day  before 
us  who  stated  (question  3069)  that  "  if  the  exchange 
"  should  rise  from  its  present  point  of  25d  per  dollar  to 
"  somewhere  between  36d  and  40d,  not  another  quarter 
"  of  wheat  would  be  grown  in  Chili  for  export ;  many 
"  copper  mines  which  subsist  on  the  low  exchange  would 
"  be  closed,  and  many  nitrate  establishments  would  be 
"  in  the  same  case. '  Now  as  you  are  a  merchant 
trading  with  Chili  it  would  hardly  appear  that  it 
would  be  greatly  to  your  advantage  that  that  state 
of  things  should  be  brought  about? — Well,  I  believe 
this,  that  being  on  an  enforced  paper  currency,  and 
wages  not  having  yet  risen  as  might  have  been 
expected  the  smelters  of  copper  are  able  to  carry  on  a 
struggling  industry  nominally  with  some  advantage, 
but  their  whole  property  is  correspondingly  de- 
preciated in  value  and  the  thing  will  come  to  an  end. 
Workmen  will  stand  out  for  higher  wages,  and  they 
will  be  no  better  off  in  the  end.  If  Chili  cannot  pro- 
duce copper  in  competition  with  countries  that  produce 
copper  more  cheaply  then  it  is  evident  they  will 
not  be  able  to  maintain  the  manufacture  there.  In 
Australia  it  has  gone  down,  because  they  cannot  com- 
pete with  Montana,  and  I  grant  that  Chili  has  ft 
stmggle  in  regard  to  her  copper  industry;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that,  and  the  use  of  paper  currency 
pro  tempore  alleviates  the  evil,  that  is  all.  If  Chili 
cannot  produce  copper  to  compete  with  other  nations 
that  produce  it  more  cheaply,  then  she  must  improve  her 
methods,  and  her  methods  of  mining.  With  respect  to 
nitrate  of  soda,  it  only  comes  from  the  coast  of  Chili,  and 
whatever  the  importers  of  nitrate  of  soda  demand  has 
to  be  paid.  They  have  no  competition.  If  the  price 
is  put  up  very  high  naturally  the  consumption  of  it 
will  fall  off.    In  regard  to  wheat  I  do  not  believe  that 


its  production   would  be   very   materially  affected.  Mr.  S. 

The  quantity  exported  to  Europe  is  very  smtdl.  Williamson, 

6016.  But  you  would    allow  that    the   merchant  ^P- 
trading  with  a  country  like  Chili  and  exporting  goods,    jp  jj^gg" 

as  yon  have  told  us  just  now  that  your  house  does, ' 

would  not  be  benefited  by  that  country  foiling  to  be 

able  to  export  its  produce.  Surely  the  condition  of 
the  country  being  a  flourishing  condition  must  be 
advantageous  to  you  who  ship  your  English  goods 
there.  You  get  a  better  chance  of  being  paid  than  if 
they  had  nothing  to  ship  ? — Yes;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  any  prudent  merchant  ought  to  base  his  trans- 
actions on  prices  that  are  inflated  by  the  use  of  a  paper 
currency.  They  ought  to  get  on  some  prudent  basis, 
and  I  repeat  that  if  Chili  cannot  produce  copper  in 
competition  with  other  countries,  then  her  copper 
industry  must  decline,  and  it  is  declining  in  competition 
with  Spain  and  Montana. 

6017.  {Mr.  Houldsworth.)  Do  you  approve  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  fall  in  silver  has  stimulated  the  export 
of  wheat  fi-om  India? — It  may  have  done  so  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  the  fall  in  freights  has  given  an 
equal  stimulus; 

6018.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not 
think  it  had  done  so  in  the  case  of  Chili,  Now  we 
have  had  very  strong  evidence,  in  fact  I  think  the 
evidence  has  been  universal,  that  it  does  stimulate  it 
in  the  case  of  India  or  that  it  has  stimulated  it? — Yes, 
in  regard  to  export  naturally,  but  taking  it  in  view  of 
the  entire  growth  of  Wheat  in  India,  the  margin  for 
export  has  not  increased  enormously  in  proportion  to 
the  total  quantity  of  the  crop  grown  in  India.  That 
is  to  say  we  only  get  a  surplus,  and  that  is  a  small 
quantity  of  the  entire  crop  of  wheat  in  India. 

6019.  What  I  wanted  to  ascertain  was  whether  in 
your  mind  there  is  any  difference  in  the  position  of 
Chili  from  that  of  India,  with  regard  to  the  stimulation 
of  the  export  of  wheat  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  difference, 
because  Chili  has  a  small  population.  It  has  only  a 
population  of  barely  2,000,000  of  people,  and  they  have 
not  got  hands  for  the  growth  of  it.  The  production  of 
nitrate  of  soda  has  increased,  and  wages  in  the  north 
part,  in  the  desert  part  of  Chili,  have  been  higher  than 
in  the  agricultural  part,  and  hands  have  been  drawn 
away.  Then  they  lost  a  good  many  men  in  the  war 
with  Peru,  and  other  circumstances  have  come  into 
play  in  Chili,  with  regard  to  the  production  of  wheat, 
which  do  not  apply  in  India. 

6020.  Then  would  you  anticipate  that  in  India  the 
export  of  wheat  would  be  largely  stimulated  if  the 
present  fall  of  silver  was  continued  or  was  increased  ? 
It  has  been  stinmlated,  no  doubt.  If  the  rupee  fell  to 
1«.  there  might  be  a  further  stimulus,  but  what  then 
of  the  Indian  debt,  and  of  our  export  trade  ? 

6021.  And  it  would  continue  to  be  stimulated  to  a 
large  extent? — It  maybe;  it  depends,  however,  very 
largely  on  the  cost  of  internal  carriage,  and  on  the 
maintenance  of  those  very  low  freights  that  are  so 
totally  unremunerative  to  shipowners.  I  do  not  think 
that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  Indian  crop 
of  wheat  has  increased. 

6022.  Bo  you  think  it  has  been  the  increased  export 
from  India  which  has  reduced  the  price  of  wheat  in 
this  country  to  any  extent?  —  Well,  prices  fall  so 
soon  as  you  get  over  the  exact  quantity  that  this 
country  requires  to  import  for  consumption.  So  soon 
as  you  get  a  surplus  of  a  million  of  quarters  floating 
about  wanting  buyers,  pi'ices  go  down. 

6023.  Then  you  do  think  that  it  has  ? — Yes,  but  look 
at  the  question  in  this  light.  Our  wants  are  about  15 
to  17  millions  of  quarters  a  year.  We  have  never  in 
any  year  had  more  than  three  millions  of  quarters  from 
India,  about  one-fifth  of  it.  No  doubt  that  one-fifth 
has  had  its  influence  in  lowering  the  prices,  along  with 
other  imports  from  the  United  States,  California  and 
elsewhere. 

6024.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  present  state  of 
things  will  increase  that  export  from  India,  and  that 
instead  of  one-fifth  it  will  become  a  larger  proportion  ? 
— ^Tt  may  be ;  but  if  the  Indian  people  have  to  pay 
more  for  their  goods,  and  if  the  price  of  wheat,  which 
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is  one  of  our  own  commodities  that  we  grow  in  this 
comitiy,  is  unduly  depressed  by  means  of  very  unjust 
and  erroneous  monetary  laws,  tJien  I  do  not  think  it  is 
an  advantage.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  India 
competing  on  fair  terms,  with  Indian  money  on  the 
same  metaUic  basis  as  our  own.    I  do  not  see  why  we 


should  make  laws  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  Indian 
wheat  adverse  to  the  whole  of  our  other  commercial 
interests  and  to  our  own  agricultural  interests  too ; 
that  is  to  say,  1  do  not  think  the  present  is  a  fair  basis. 
Looking  at  it  all  round  I  think  there  is  disadvantage 
instead  of  advantage. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjoomed. 


Twenty-fifth  Day. 


Friday,  24th  June  1887. 


pbbsbnt: 
The  Right  Hon.  LORD  HERSCHELL. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Barboub,  C.S.I. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BiBCH. 

Mb.  Hbnry  Chaplin,  M.P. 

Mb.  L.  Couetnet,  M.P. 

Sm  Thouas  H.  Fabbeb,  Babt. 


Me.  C.  W.  Fbemantlk,  C.B. 
Sib  W.  H.  Houldswoeth,  Babt.,  M.P. 
Sib  John  LiJbbgck,  Babt.,  M.P. 
Sia  Louis  Mallet,  C.B. 

Mb.  Geo.  H.  Mubbat,  The  Secretary. 


Mr.  J.  Barr 
BoberUon. 


24  June  1887. 


Mr.  J.  Babb  Robebtson  called  and  examined. 


6025.  {The  Chairman.)  You  have  resided,  I  believe, 
some  time  in  the  United  States  ? — Yes,  10  years. 

6026.  And  have  paid  considerable  attention  to 
questions  of  currency  and  variations  in  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

6027.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  excited  much  in- 
terest on  the  other  nde  of  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  on 
this  side  ? — Yes. 

6028.  I  believe  you  have  drawn  up  a  table  showing 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  25 
years  in  England,  and  in  India,  as  a  gold  and  silver 
using  country  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

6029.  WiU  you  explain  to  us  the  sources  from 
which  you  have  obtained  the  materials,  and  the  re- 
sult ? — It  commences  with  gold.  The  eight  years, 
1858  to  1865,  and  the  10  years,  1866  to  1875,  are 
taken  from  the  Report  on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver 
of  1876.  The  10  years,  1876  to  1885  and  1886,  are 
taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns.  1886,  I  may 
say,  is  taken  from  "  The  Economist's  "  monthly  issue 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns.  Silver  is  from  the 
same  sources. 

6030.  And  is  that  the  case  with  regard  to  India,  as 
well  as  the  United  Kingdom? — India  I  have  taken 
from  the  Report  on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver  down  to, 
I  think,  1873-74.  I  took  these  from  the  India  Office 
returns.  I  had  them  specially  sent  to  me  for  the 
purpose,  so  that  these  figures  are  all  really  official 
%ure8. 

6031.  Now  as  regards  the  result  you  find  the  net 
imports  in  the  eight  years  1858  to  1865,  of  gold,  into 
the  United  Kingdom  to  be  29,658,000/.  ?— Yes,  that 
is  correct. 

6032.  By  net  imports,  I  suppose,  you  mean  the 
gross  import  of  gold  during  that  period  less  the  amount 
exported? — Yes,  that  is  the  meaning  of  it. 

6033.  Then  in  the  following  10  years  it  was 
50,108,000/.?— Yes. 

6034.  Making  an  average  annual  addition  to  the 
gold  in  this  country  during  the  first  eight  years  of 
3,707,000/.;  and  during  toe  following  10  years  of 
5,011,000/.  ?— Yes,  that  is  correct. 

6035.  Then  in  the  next  10  years,  from  1876  to 
1885,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  exports  of 
gold  from  this  country  exceeded  the  imports  of  gold 
into  it  ? — ^Yee,  they  did. 


6036.  Showing  a  net  export  of  865,000/.  ?— That 
is  correct. 

6037.  Was  that  process  going  on  generally  during 
those  10  years,  or  did  it  result  from  any  specially 
large  export  during  any  particular  year  ? — There  were 
five  years  in  which  the  net  exports  amounted  to 
17,988,000/.  and  five  years  in  which  the  net  imports 
were  17,123,000/.  Of  course,  I  have  the  whole  of 
the  tables  showing  exactly  what  that  is,  though  I  have 
not  brought  them  with  me,  and  have  not  put  them  in 
my  memorandum. 

6038.  Then  in  1886  the  net  export  was  342,000/.  ? 
— ^Yes.  The  reason  why  I  have  these  tables  in  that 
form  is  that  I  drew  them  up  just  about  16  months  ago, 
as  I  was  going  to  America,  and  I  have  only  recently 
returned.  I  had  them  complete  up  to  1885.  I  put  in 
a  year  later.  The  figures  also  show,  of  course,  an 
increase  on  the  average  for  that  one  year.  Tlutt  is 
how  I  make  the  1 1  years. 

6039.  That  llth  year  showed  a  larger  export  than 
the  average  of  the  previous  10  ? — Yes,  it  did. 

6040.  Before  we  leave  the  gold,  have  you  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  in  what  form  that  net  increase,  during 
the  first  18  years  of  the  period  which  you  have  taken, 
remained  in  this  country? — I  have  not  done  that, 
except  that  there  are  tables  showing  the  estimated 
consumption  in  the  arts,  and,  of  course,  the  balance 
naturally  would  pass  into  currency. 

6041.  You  say  that  the  balance  would  pass  into 
currency,  but  it  can  only  pass  into  currency  by  being 
added  to  the  reserve  or  by  being  actually  coined  ? — It 
must  be  coined,  of  course.  Then  there  is  far  more 
coin  than  what  this  net  amount  is.  It  may  be  coined, 
and  exported  as  coin.  I  daresay  it  will  be  found  that 
most  of  it  is  so ;  but  the  coinage  is  a  very  unreliable 
test,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  the  movement  of  the  metals. 
The  fact  that  it  is  coined  is  no  proof  at  all  that  it 
remains  in  the  country. 

6042.  Yes,  but  have  you  at  all  carried  your  inves- 
tigations out  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  an 
increase  of  the  reserve  of  bullion  in  this  country,  or 
of  coinage,  representing  this  net  import  ? — No,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have;  I  am  dealing  with  the 
official  figures  simply. 

6043.  And  supposing  that  there  was  no  addition  to 
the  reserve  of  bullion,  then  it  would  all  have  taken 
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the  form  of  an  increase  of  the  coinage,  1  suppose  ? — 
Of  course  the  natural  form  would  be  to  be  coined  in 
much  larger  quantities  than  what  we  absorb,  than 
what  passes  into  the  currency,  and  the  currency 
might  be  increased  without  anything  to  show  in  the 
Bank  of  England  reserve,  as  that  b  in  a  general  way 
comparatively  stationary. 

6044.  Yes,  but  if  the  Bank  of  England  reserve 
was  stationary,  then  the  whole  of  it  must  in  some 
way  or  another  pass  into  circulation  ? — So  it  must, 
yes.  Prices  regulate  whether  it  will  pass  into  cir- 
culation or  whether  it  will  go  abroad. 

6045.  But  according  to  your  investigation  this  did 
not  go  abroad,  this  is  the  excess  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports, which  remained  in  this  country? — ^Yes;  pre- 
cisely. Consequently,  allowing  for  what  was  consumed 
in  the  arts,  which,  in  another  part  of  my  paper  I  show, 
upon  Dr.  Soetbeer's  calculation,  prolmbly  amounted 
to  2,400,000/.  a  year,  though  it  would  of  course  be  less 
in  the  period  from  1866  to  1875  ;  then  the  balance 
must  have  gone  into  the  currency,  it  must  have  gone 
into  circulation,  it  did  not  go  abroad. 

6046.  Supposing  it  went  into  circulation  in  that 
way,  must  not  that  have  shown  itself,  somehow  or 
other,  in  the  amount  of  coin  held  by  the  banks  ? — No ; 
it  would  only  show  itself  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
banks,  because  they  are  simply  private  institutions, 
holding  enough  to  protect  a  certain  amount  of  capital 
and  liability. 

6047.  That  is,  people  must  have  had  more  in  their 
pockets? — Precisely,  that  is  inevitable.  There  must 
have  been  more  in  their  pockets,  more  in  their  tills, 
more  in  their  counting-houses. 

6048.  That  would  be  a  change  of  habit,  would  it 
not,  if  people  kept  any  more  in  their  pockets  ?  People 
generally  take  such  coin  as  they  have  to  the  bank, 
except  the  small  amount  they  need  for  their  daily 
transactions  ? — Still,  of  course,  you  will  readily  see, 
whereas  we  were  importing  5,000,000/.  sterling  a 
year,  it  was  impossible  for  the  bank  to  hold 
1,000,000/.  or  2,000,000/.  more  than  a  certain  fixed 
quantity  without  lowering  the  rate  of  discount  and 
driving  it  abroad  or  into  general  circulation.  Suppose 
now  that  a  large  amount  of  gold  was  produced  in 
the  world,  say  100,000,000/.  sterling,  that  gold  must 
pass  into  every  country  on  the  gold  standard.  I  am 
speaking  about  normal  conditions.  That  1 00,000,000/. 
must  pass  and  must  distribute  itself  according  to  the 
proportion  that  each  country  holds  of  the  gold  stan- 
dard. It  must  pass  into  the  countries  having  the  gold 
standard,  and  most  of  it  roust  pass  into  general  circula- 
tion, because  all  the  financial  institutions  are  simply 
private  institutions  holding  a  certain  amount  to  protect 
liabilities,  and  are  in  no  sense  mere  repositories  of  the 
precious  metals. 

6049.  Yes,  but  what  puzzles  me  is  this,  how  the 
habits  of  the  people  should  have  become  changed,  so 
that  instead  of  paying  in  all  the  money  that  they 
receive  into  the  banks  they  should  have  kept  it  in 
their  pockets  or  in  their  houses  ? — The  habits  of  the 
people  did  not  change  in  the  10  years  1866  to  1875, 
they  still  paid  into  their  banks,  but  any  surplus  beyond 
the  necessary  reserves  of  the  banks  must  have  passed 
out  of  the  banks  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and 
influenced  prices. 

6050.  But  I  want  first  to  see  where  it  is  ? — Well, 
I  wi!l  take  an  illustration.  I  will  suppose  that  any 
one  purchased  a  certain  amount  of  articles  12  years 
ago,  and  is  purchasing  the  same  articles  to-day ;  it  is 
very  evident  that  prices  having  fallen,  for  whatever 
reason  is  not  materutl  for  the  moment,  a  smaller  amount 
of  money  will  enable  him  to  make  all  these  cash  pur- 
chases than  would  have  been  required  12  or  16  years 
ago.  He  has  not  changed  his  habits,  though  he  will 
require  less  money  for  current  wants  than  formerly. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  money  in  the  country 
during  periods  of  excessive  imports  of  gold  not  being 
in  the  banks  it  must  be  held  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  or  in  tills  and  counting-houses ;  it  must  be, 
where  can  it  go  ?    The  banks  may  hold  only  a  small 
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portion  of  it.     Money  has,  thei-efore,  its  efiect  upon 
prices  by  being  to  k  larger  extent  in  circulation. 

6051.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Wholesale  or  retail  prices  ? 
— Upon  both,  though  wholesale  prices  are  real  prices. 
Of  course  retail  prices  are  largely  conventional.  They 
differ  for  the  same  articles  in  different  shops  and  in 
different  localities. 

6052.  {The  Chairman.)  I  am  coming  to  the  re- 
lation of  the  volume  of  currency  to  prices  presently. 
I  was  for  the  moment  only  trying  to  trace  where  this 
addition  to  the  amount  of  the  precious  metal,  if  it 
existed,  was  to  be  found  ? — It  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

6053.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Is  it  not  the  usage  of  the 
people  who  are  dealing  with  large  sums  of  money  to 
deposit  their  money  with  their  bankei's  and  to  draw  ns 
wanted  ? — Yes,  it  is,  although  people  dealing  with 
large  sums,  and  having  large  command  of  money, 
rarely  have  much  money,  as  their  transactions  will 
generally  be  in  documents — cheques  or  bills — ^which 
they  will  deposit  with  their  bankers,  and  the  amount 
will  be  placed  to  their  credit. 

6054.  Well,  if  there  was  a  large  accretion  of  gold  in 
any  one  year  in  the  United  Kingdom,  would  not  the 
greater  part  of  that  be  deposited  with  the  banker  until 
wanted? — Well,  if  deposits  were  increased  any  banker 
would  hold  a  larger  amount  of  gold  against  these  in- 
creased deposits,  that  is  perfectly  true ;  but  he  would 
only  hold,  say,  one  quarter  or  one  fifth  or  less  of  the 
gold  deposited,  and  the  surplus,  I  maintain,  must  pass 
into  general  circulation  among  the  people. 

6055.  {The  Chairman.)  That  is  what  is  rather 
puzzling  me.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  there 
should  be  more  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  because,  if 
the  habit,  which  certainly  was  acquired  prior  to  1858, 
of  people  paying  all  the  money  that  they  did  not  want 
for  their  immediate  use  into  their  bankers  still  con- 
tinues, why  should  not  any  extra  gold  that  came  into 
the  country  have  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
bankers  ? — Well,  I  might  put  the  question  the  other 
way.  Where  else  is  it  to  go  ?  It  must  remain  some- 
where in  this  country  because  we  are  on  the  gold 
standard,  we  are  assuming  that  every  country  has  got 
a  large  amount  of  gold,  and  the  bankers  only  hold  a 
reserve  against  their  liabilities,  they  hold  only  a  frac* 
tion  of  the  amount  of  their  deposits. 

6056.  It  may  be  that  the  true  explanation  is  that 
more  was  used  in  the  arts,  or  that  there  is  some  error 
in  the  calculation  or  in  the  returns  ? — You  see  we  are 
assuming  an  addition  of  the  quantity  of  gold  that  is 
not  required  in  the  arts. 

6057.  Then  it  may  point  to  this  that  there  is  some 
error  in  the  returns,  in  the  figures  ? — That  can  scarcely 
be  the  case,  as  considering  the  production  of  gold  there 
is  no  inherent  improbability  in  the  fact  of  our  getting 
so  much. 

6058.  I  mean  if  you  have  to  account  for  it  either 
by  saying  that  there  is  some  error  in  the  figures,  or 
by  saying  that  people  have  changed  tlieir  habits,  and 
keep  large  sums  of  money  in  their  pockets  or  in  their 
places  of  business,  it  may  be  that  the  former  is  rather 
the  direction  in.  which  one  would  look  for  the  expla- 
nation ? — Well,  I  maintain  that  the  habits  of  the  people 
may  be  assumed  to  be  the  same,  only  when  prices  are 
high  people  must  pay  more  money  than  when  prices 
arc  low,  and  thus  both  those  who  have  bank  accounts 
and  the  very  great  number  who  have  no  bank  accounts 
must  use  more  money  in  the  transactions  where  they 
pay  actual  money  and  not  cheques.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  is  no  economy  of  money,  more  banks  opening  up 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  still,  as  matter  of  fact,  people 
carry  about  money  in  their  pockets  in  proportion  to 
the  amounts  they  have  to  pay  in  money. 

6059.  {Mr.  Birch.)  All  the  evidence  and  all  the 
experience  I  have  had  in  connexion  with  banking  is 
exactly  the  contrary,  that  there  is  less  money  carried 
about  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  that  meet  pay- 
ments are  now  made  by  cheques.  We  pay  cheques 
generally  for  everything,  and  we  do  not  carry  about 
money  in  our  pockets,  save  for  petty  payments,  as 
railway  and  cab  fares,  and  such  small  calls  upon  one'* 
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ptirse  ?— Still  there  are  37,000,000  of  people  to-day, 
all  using  more  or  less  money.  There  is  an  increasing 
population,  and  what  I  maintain  is  this,  that  the  banks 
simply  take  what  gold  they  reasonably  require ;  they 
do  not  want  to  hold  large  q>iantities  of  gold  which 
bring  no  profit,  that  is  beyond  reasonable  reserves 
against  their  liabilities.  When  the  banks  have  a 
much  larger  amount  of  gold  than  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect their  liabilities  it  seems  to  me  that  their  natural 
course  must  be  to  invest  this  surplus  in  first-class 
securities.  I  take  the  Bank  of  England.  Notwith- 
standing the  diminution  in  the  stod:  of  gold  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Bank  of  England  continues 
to  hold  practically  the  same  amount  as  before : — 

X 

Average  amount  of  coin  and  bullion 

in  Bank  of  England  in  1874        -    22,294,000 
„  „  „       1884    22,955,000 

„  „        June  Ist,  1887     23,562,000 

Notwithstanding  the  larger  business  being  done  in 
the  world,  the  Bank  of  England  has  usually  no  more 
gold  or  silver ;  its  capital  is  nearly  at  the  same  figure. 
Its  deposits  are  not  any  greater,  probably  less  some- 
times, so  there  is  the  fact,  the  Bank  of  England  itself 
has  not  any  larger  amount  of  gold  in  the  vaults  than 
it  had  10  years  ago. 

6060.  It  is  constantly  varying,  you  know ;  we  have 
had  36,000,000/.  and  19,000,000/.  ?— Still,  I  am  taking 
the  average  over  long  periods,  showing  there  is  no 
great  variation  in  the  normal  supply,  and  particularly 
when  the  rate  of  discount  is  neither  high  nor  low 
compared  with  the  permanent  rate  of  interest. 

6061.  {The  Chairman.)  Have  you  made  any  inves- 
t  igation  of  the  deposits  held  by  the  banks  from  their 

customers  during  this  time  which  covers  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  gold  in  this  country  ? — I  have  not. 

6062.  I  suppose  you  would  expect,  would  you  not, 
during  that  time  that  the  deposits  would  diminish  ? — 
Yes,  tiiey  might  diminish  per  head  of  the  population ; 
yes,  on  the  whole  I  would  expect  them  to  diminish  to 
some  extent,  though  as  the  holders  of  securities  and 
the  investing  classes  generally  have  gained  immensely 
in  purchasing  power  it  might  be  that  deposits  had  not 
diminished  per  head  of  the  population. 

6063.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Supposing  yon  divided  the 
people  roughly  into  two  classes,  private  persons  and 
merchants;  in  the  course  of  business  if  merchants 
receive  money,  you  would  not  say  they  put  it  in 
deposit  in  the  bank,  but  they  put  it  in  the  bank  to 
draw  against  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  true. 

6064.  And  no  greater  affluence  of  money  would 
cause  the  result  of  more  money  being  held  by  the 
merchants  ?— No,  except  in  so  far  as  higher  prices 
would  require  a  larger  amount  of  money  on  hand  for 
small  payments. 

6065.  Well,  then,  do  you  think  that  the  greater 
affluence  of  money  has  caused  the  result  that  the 
average  amount  kept  in  the  purses  of  the  private 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  has  increased,  or  did 
increase,  daring  those  years  1866  to  1876  ? — It  must 
be  evident  that  in  all  cash  transactions  the  money 
paid  out  of  the  pocket  or  the  till  must  be  greater  when 
prices  are  high  than  when  they  are  low.  During  the 
last  10  years  the  amount  of  money  outside  of  the 
banks  has  undoubtedly  diminished ;  that  is,  where  the 
diminution  falls. 

6066.  Whereas  a  man  was  content  with  carrying 
about  on  an  average  4/.  or  5/.  in  cash  and  drawing  on 
his  banker  for  anything  extra,  he  would  increase  that 
4/.  or  5/.  to  6/.  or  7/.  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  would,  during 
the  period  of  increase  in  money. 

6067.  But  what  force  or  motive  would  induce  him 
to  do  that ;  it  is  inconvenient  to  him  to  increase  his 
money  in  his  pocket  ? — If  he  has  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  what  he  is  purchasing,  he  must  have  more  money 
in  his  pocket  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  same  articles. 

6068.  Yon  are  not  conscious  yourself  of  having 
carried  about  more  money  with  you  ? — No  individual 
can  judge  on  a  point  of  that  kind  ;  it  is  hardly  an 
individual  question. 

6069.  {The  Chairman.)  Almost  all  wholesfde  trans- 


actions are  settled  simply  by  cheque  upon  the  banker  ? 
— That  is  perfectly  true. 

6070.  No  money  passing,  the  whole  of  the  trans- 
actions being  settled  by  a  system  of  set-oU? — Now 
that  was  in  existence,  except  probably  in  Liverpool 
and  one  or  two  towns  of  that  nature,  20  years  ago. 
No  merchant  who  had  a  bank  accoont  held  any  more 
money  practically  than  he  does  to-day.  The  mercan- 
tile business  does  not  weigh  in  this  question  very 
much,  the  actual  money  in  the  counting  houses  of 
merchants  being  so  very  small  in  comparison  to  their 
business. 

6071.  That  is  what  puzzles  me  as  to  this  great 
increase  in  the  gold  held  in  this  country  during  Qiose 
years.  I  do  not  quite  imderstand  why  it  should  have 
been  held  by  people  who  usually  did  not  hold  money 
but  paid  it  into  the  bank  ? — ^Well,  where  is  the  gold 
to  go  to ;  a  certain  amount  is  there ;  it  is  an  auto- 
matic thing ;  it  comes  into  the  country ;  it  will  be 
paid  into  the  bank  ;  the  bank  will  have  to  use  it,  or 
pile  it  up ;  and  as  no  bank  does  keep  it  piled  up  be- 
yond a  limited  amount,  consequently  it  must  pass  out 
of  the  banks  and  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
There  is  at  any  one  time  a  certain  amount  of  money 
in  the  banks,  and  a  certain  amount  in  circulation 
outside  of  the  banks.  In  periods  of  what  is  called 
inflation  of  the  currency,  the  percentage  of  money 
outside  of  the  banks  as  compared  with  the  amount  in 
the  banks  wiU  be  greater  than  it  was  before  inflation 
took  place.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  currency 
is  diminishing  and  contraction  is  taking  place,  the 
percentage  of  money  outside  of  the  banks  as  compared 
with  the  amount  in  the  banks  will  be  smaller  than 
before  contraction  set  in,  and  thus  the  diminution  must 
come  almost  entirely  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
and  out  of  the  tills  of  merchants. 

6072.  When  bankers  receive  money  they  lend  it  out 
to  somebody  else.  WeU,  that  somebody  else  pays  it 
into  his  bank.  It  may  remmn  out  for  a  very  short 
time,  but  it  will  come  back  into  the  bank  ? — There  is 
an  average  business  that  a  bank  does,  depending  on  its 
reserve.  Of  course,  a  large  bank  can  do  a  large 
business,  and  a  small  bank  can  do  only  a  small 
business. 

6073.  But  if  a  bank  lends  a  man  1,000/.  for  a 
mercantile  purpose,  the  man  who  receives  it  pays  it 
into  his  bank,  and  he  will  only  draw  it  out  as  he 
wants  it.  If  he  pays  it  to  some  person  doing  work 
for  him,  that  person  wiU  pay  it  again  into  his  bank, 
therefore  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  the  money 
should  be  an  addition  to  the  circulation,  that  it  should 
not  show  itself  in  any  way  in  the  reserves  of  the  bank 
or  the  coin  held  by  the  bank. 

6074.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  I  might,  perhaps,  add  to  the 
statement  of  the  Chairman,  that  these  loans  and  re- 
payments are  not  accompanied  by  any  movement  of 
real  money  ? — ^The  loan  of  1,000/.  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  by  any  movement  of  real  money.  It 
may  be  dealt  with  entirely  by  cheques,  and  these 
cheques  may  be  paid  into  other  banks.  But  the 
1,000/.  may  be  wanted  entirely  for  wages,  and  if  so 
every  sovereign  of  the  1,000/.  will  be  drawn  out  of 
the  bank,  and  before  it  filters  back  to  banks  another 
1,000/.  may  have  been  borrowed  for  the  same  purpose. 

6075.  {Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth.)  Would  not  the 
increase  of  population  account  for  it  ? — Well,  of 
course,  that  has  a  considerable  influence. 

6076.  That  would  be  the  same  thing  as  individuab 
carrying  more  money,  more  individuals  wanting 
money  ? — The  increase  of  population  would  really 
account  for  a  certain  amount  of  contraction  of  money ; 
more  population  requires  more  money. 

6077.  And  that  would  really  account  for  where  this 
gold  has  gone  to  pro  tanto  ? — It  would  certainly  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population. 

6078.  Would  it  account  for  all  ? — I  do  not  think 
the  increased  population  from  1858  to  1875  would  ; 
while  the  increased  population  for  the  last  10  yean 
would  not  account  for  more  than  1,500,000/.,  I  tmnk. 

6079.  {The   Chairman.)  You  mean  each  year?— 
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Each  jear;  it  means  so  much  more  money  than  the 
previous  period  for  the  population  alone. 

6080.  {Sir  W.  JR.  Houldsworth.)  The  increase 
of  popnlation  would  account  for  the  gold  between  1858 
and  1875;  now  the  population  has  increased  by 
4,000,000,  from  28,000,000  to  32,000,000,  I  think. 
Would  that  take  up  the.  extra  gain  of  gold  in  this 
country,  do  yon  think  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would ; 
bat  then  the  increased  amount  of  gold  set  in  motion 
a  vast  amount  of  new  industries  or  extensions  of  then 
existing  industries. 

6081.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  the  point  you  put 
just  now,  which  is  worth  consideration,  in  addition  to 
the  4,000,000  of  increased  population,  those  4,000,000 
are  engaged  in  industrial  work,  therefore  they  would 
carry  no  more  in  their  pockets,  but  would  use  more 
money  in  various  forms  of  industry  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

6082.  {The  Chairman.)  There  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  carried  in  the  pocket  and  paid  in  wages, 
in  silver,  would  there  not  ? — ^Yes,  no  doubt. 

6083.  {Mr.  Courtney,)  The  increase  of  gold  in  the 
period  from  1858  to  1875  is  80,000,000/.  in  round 
numbers,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

6084.^That  bears  a  proportion  to  the  estimated 
stock  beforehand  of  about  40  per  cent.  ? — ^More  than 
that ;  probably  it  is  100  per  cent. 

6085.  It  is  altogether  out  of  relation  to  the  increase 
of  the  popnlation  ?— Entirely. 

6086.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Have  you  deducted  from  that 
80,000,000/.  whatever  amount  would  probably  be  used 
in  the  arts  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  I  .am  giving  a  com- 
parative statement  of  the  quantity  absorbed  in  this 
country. 

6087.  But  if  you  deduct  from  that  the  amount  sup- 
posed to  be  used  in  the  arts  and  for  ornaments,  you 
would  get  a  less  addition  to  what  you  may  call  the 
money  of  the  country  ? — Yes ;  certainly  you  would. 

6088.  {The  Chairman.)  Now  to  pass  to  the  silver, 
during  the  10  years  1866  to  1875  the  net  imports  of 
sUver  you  put  at  12,714,000/.  ? — Yes,  that  is  correct 

6089.  And  the  succeeding  11  years  the  net  imports 
you  put  at  2,000,000/.  only  ? — Yes.  Of  course  I  may 
explain  that  I  do  not  place  any  importance  on  silver 
for  this  reason.  Silver,  of  course,  is  a  limited  article, 
coined  in  a  limited  quantity.  It  has  comparatively 
little  effect  in  this  question  of  money,  very  little 
indeed.  The  gold,  the  full  valued  currency  of  the 
country,  is  what  of  course  can  be  increased  or  decreased 
by  imports  or  exports  ;  the  sUver  cannot  be  changed 
except  by  the  wants  of  the  people,  either  using  less  or 
using  more,  consequently  you  provide  an  automatic 
system  at  the  Bank  of  England,  by  which  the  Bank 
is  bound  to  give  silver  money  for  gold  or  gold  for 
silver,  so  that  silver  cannot  become  either  redundant 
or  deficient. 

6090.  What  rather  strikes  me  about  those  silver 
statistics  is  this,  that  I  should  have  expected  an  in- 
crease of  the  population,  so  far  as  it  afiected  the  cur- 
rency, to  have  shown  itself  in  an  increase  of  the  silver 
used,  wages  being  paid  to  a  large  extent  in  silver,  and 
the  silver  production  having  certainly  increased  rather 
than  diminished  during  the  last  10  years?  —  Yes; 
well,  of  course,  you  see  the  Master  of  the  Mint  coins 
what  is  demanded  for  money.  This  is  a  totally 
different  question  from  the  gold,  which  must  be  coined 
to  any  extent,  as  it  may  be  offered.  I  only  put  the 
silver  in  to  show  you  the  figures.  To  me  they  are 
quite  unimportant. 

6091.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  these  figures  of  the  imports 
of  silver  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade  include  the  lead 
ore  which  contains  silver  which  may  have  been  im- 
ported into  this  country  ? — Well,  I  am  not  sure  on 
that  point. 

6092.  Because  if  there  has  been  a  considerable  im- 
port of  ore  containing  silver,  which  is  not  shown  as 
an  import  of  silver,  that  may  account  for  the  apparent 
falling  off  in  the  imports  of  silver  ? — That  may  account 
for  the  deficiency,  because  the  use  of  sUver  in  this 
conntry  must  have  amounted  to  a  great  deal  more 
than  2,000,000/.,  and  it  must  have  been  imported; 


but  the  figures  I  have  taken  were  from  the  Statistical    ^'■'  '^'  •^"'^ 
Abstract  and  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  Robertson. 

6093.  {Mr.  Birch.)  We  produce  a  great  deal  of  2i  June  1887. 
silver  in  lead  mines  here  ?— I  have  no  statistics  relat-      — _.__ 
ing  to  that.    Silver  does  not  enter  into  the  currency 

in  any  sense  the  same  as  gold.  Although  there  were 
20,000,000/.  of  silver  imported  we  should  still  only 
add  the  insignificant  amount  which  the  Bank  of 
England  would  demand  at  the  Mint^  so  that  although 
I  have  put  these  figures  in  they  are  the  same  as  the 
gold  figures  in  India ;  they  do  not  figure  in  the  currency 
at  all,  because  the  production  of  silver  might  be 
enormously  increased  without  our  coining  a  single 
additional  shilling  on  that  account.  I  do  not  look 
upon  the  statistics  of  silver  in  this  country  as  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  currency,  because  we  only 
can  add  a  limited  quantity  when  it  is  wanted,  whereas 
we  are  bound  to  take  all  the  gold  offered,  and  give  up 
all  the  gold  demanded. 

6094.  {The  Chairman.)  Passing  to  India,  you  deal 
with  silver  there,  of  course,  as  the  principal  metal  ? — 
Yes. 

6095.  In  the  10  years  from  1863-4  to  1872-3  you 
find  the  net  imports  of  silver  to  be  78,182,000  tens  of 
rupees  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  the  amount. 

6096.  That  is  an  average  of  7,818,000  tens  of 
rupees  a  year  ? — Yes. 

6097.  And  in  the  succeeding  10  years  the  net  im- 
ports of  silver  are  59jl  16,000  tens  of  rupees,  or  an 
average  gain  per  annum  of  5,912,000  tens  of  rupees  ? 
— ^Yes,  IJhat  is  the  case. 

6098.  Then  after  that  date  you  give  them  year  by 
year.  In  1883-4,  6,406,000;  1884-5,  7,246,000; 
1885-6,^,11,607,000;  and  1886-7,  7,156,000  ?— These 
are  correct. 

6099.  Excepting  1885-86,  which  seems  to  have 
been  unusually  krge,  that  gives  something  like 
6,000,000  to  7,000,000  tens  of  rupees  per  annum?— 
Y'es,  that  is  correct.  I  print  that  to  show  the  com- 
parison between  7,818,000  tens  of  rupees  per  annum 
in  these  10  years,  and  6,538,000  tens  of  rupees  per 
annum  in  the  last  14  years,  during  which  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  has  very  largely  increased,  and  where 
authorities  have  predicted  that  consequently  India 
would  be  deluged  with  silver,  and  to  show  that  silver 
has  not  gone  there  even  in  a  quantity  as  large  as  it 
did  in  the  10  years  1863-4  to  1872-3.  However  it 
would  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  have  gone  in  as  large 
quantity,  and  probably  in  larger  quantity,  but  for  the 
Bland  Bill  in  1878  in  the  United  States. 

6100.  {Mr.  Birch.)  The  exports  from  this  country 
to  India  you  have  taken  from  the  India  Office  re- 
turns?— ^From  the  India  Office  excepting  the  first  10 
years,  which  are  taken  from  the  Eeport  on  the  De- 
preciation of  Silver  of  1876. 

6101.  ( The  Chairman.)  That  seems  to  show  that 
of  the  considerable  increase  in  the  production  of  sil- 
ver during  the  last  10  years,  compared  with  the 
earlier  10  years  that  you  have  taken,  none  of  it  has 
gone  to  India?— 'No,  none  of  it  has  gone  to  India.  It 
has  not  increased  the  money  in  silver  countries,  that 
is  my  point ;  because  India  is  a  country  depending 
on  imports  and  exports  for  the  movements  of  silver 
the  same  as  we  are  for  gold.  It  does  not  produce 
anything  of  any  importance  in  the  way  of  silver.  I 
take  the  last  14  years  and  show  that  the  average  is 
less  than  the  10  years  firom  1863-4  to  1872-3. 

6102.  Then  you  have  also  taken  the  gold  imports 
into  India  in  the  10  years  K63-4  to  1872-3  the 
net  imports  of  gold  into  India  were  52,057,000/., 
giving  a  net  average  gain  per  annum  of  5,206,000/., 
and  in  the  next  10  years  the  net  imports  were 
19,761,000/.,  giving  a  net  average  gain  per  annum  of 
1,976,000/.?— Yes. 

6103.  Then  you  have  given  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing years  1883-4,  5,462,000/. ;  1884-5,  4,672,000/. , 
1885-6,  2,763,000/.;  1886-7,  2,172,000/.;  showing 
a  net  average  gain  per  annum  for  the  14  years,  1873-4 
to  1886-7,  of  2,488,000/.  ?— Yes,  these  figures  are 
official,  only  I  have  changed  them  from  rupees. 
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6104.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Are  those  pounds  10  rupees 
to  the  £?— Yes. 

6105.  (The  Chairman.)  Tlie  result  that  you  bring 
out  as  regards  the  United  Kingdom  is  that  there  was  a 
gain  in  gold  between  1866  and  1875  of  50,108,000/.  ?— 
Yes,  that  is  correct. 

6106.  And  that  in  the  following  11  years,  1876  to 
1886,  there  was  a  loss  of  1,207,000/.  ?— Yes. 

6107.  Then  you  say  the  deficiency  of  gold  in  the 
1 1  years,  1876-1886,  as  compared  with  the  average  per 
annum  ia  the  10  years,  1866-1875,  was  56,326,000/. 
By  that,  I  suppose,  you  mean  that  if  the  same  gain 
had  gone  on  during  those  1 1  years  as  had  gone  on 
during  the  previous  10  years,  there  wonld  have  been 
56,.326,000/.  more  gold  in  the  country? — In  this 
country,  yes ;  that  is  the  point. 

6108.  Then  as  regards  India  you  make  the  silver 
gain  in  the  10  years,  1863-4  to  1872-3, 78,782,000  tens 
of  rupees;  and  in  the  14  years,  1873-4  to  1886-7, 
91,561,000  tens  of  rupees? — Yes,  these  are  correct. 

6109.  And  that  the  addition  in  the  last  14  years 
was  17,921,000  less  than  if  it  had  progressed  at  the 
rate  of  the  previous  10  years  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  correct 
statement. 

6110.  Then  you  have  made  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  India  ? — Yes. 

61 11.  Taking  first  the  United  Kingdom,  you  take 
the  estimated  amount  of  gold  in  England  in  1876  at 
122,368,000/.  ? — Yes,  that  is  correct. 

6112.  That  figure  you  get  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver  ? — ^Yes,  I 
do.     On  the  first  page  of  the  Appendix. 

6113.  The  Committee  do  not  give  it  on  authority? 
— It  is  supplied  from  the  Bank  of  England ;  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  drawn  up  the  figures 
are  given. 

6114.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  It  is  an  estimate?  —An 
estimate  of  course  ? — Still  we  can  only  go  upon  what 
we  have.  Of  course  I  am  not  relying  upon  the  accuracy 
of  that.  It  is  a  fact  to  begin  upon;  the  question 
then  is  what  was  added  to  that  or  subtracted. 

6115.  (The  Chairman.)  Does  that  estimated 
amount  of  gold  in  England  include  both  bullion  and 
coin  ? — I  think  it  does.  The  coin  and  the  stock  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  consequently  that  is  reaUy  coin 
and  bullion  as  far  the  currency  is  concerned.  It 
gives  there  the  quantity  of  net  imports  in  the  year 
1875,  and  that  causes  me  to  think  that  the  net  imports 
includes  bullion.  After  all  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
England  is  potentially,  and  for  all  purposes  of  reserve, 
coin. 

61 16.  I  see  it  is  headed  "  Estimate  of  Gold  Coinage 
"  in  Circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom."  This 
apparently  estimates  the  addition  to  the  coinage 
between  1858  and  1872  at  about  17,000,000/.,  and  from 
1872  to  the  middle  of  1876  at  a  further  sum  of 
15,000,000/.? — Yes,  1  have  not  the  document  before 
me. 

6117.  The  silver  money  in  circulation  you  put 
at  20,000,000/.  Where  do  you  get  that  from  ? — That 
is  also  from  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Depreciation  of  Silver  in  1876,  19,000,000/.,  I  have 
not  changed  that  figure. 

6118.  Then  notes  in  excess  of  gold  in  circulation 
10,000,000/.;  where  do  you  get  th.it? — I  take  that 
from  the  statement  of  the  Bank  of  England — 
23,000,000/.  of  gold,  24,000,000/.  of  notes.  The  Bank 
of  England  practically  has  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  notes  issued  without  gold  against  them.  The  Scotch 
Banks  have  got  about  3,000,000/.,  the  Irish  Banks 
about  4,000,000/.,  and  Provincial  Banks  1,000,000/. 
or  2,000,000/.  There  are  not  more  than  10,000,000/. 
now,  but  they  vary  a  great  deal.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land can  by  law  issue  15,000,000/.  without  any  gold 
being  held  against  this  amount.  I  am  taking  this  as 
the  statement  now,  there  is  not  much  more  than 
10,000,000/.  of  notes  in  circulation  for  which  no  gold 
is  held. 

6119.  Then  you  deduct  26,400,000/.  for  11  years' 
consumption  in  the  arts,  &c.,  and  loss  by  net  exports 


1,200,000/.  Yon  assume  that  during  the  last  11 
years  there  has  been  something  like  2,500,000/.  con- 
sumed annually  in  the  arts  ? — That  statement  is  taken 
from  the  Appendix  to  the  Third  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Depression  of  Trade. 

6120.  That  2,500,000/.  of  coin  that  was  in  circula- 
tion has  been  converted  into  articles  of  ornament  and 
jewellery  ? — That  is  so.  It  is  2,400,000/.  that  is  put 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Depression  of 
Trade,  from  Dr.  Soetbeer's  calculation. 

6121.  (Mr.  Barbour)  Do  you  take  it  all  to  be  coin 
or  bullion  ? — I  am  dealing  with  the  quantity  merely 
of  gold,  and  I  do  not  place  any  importance  on  the 
distinction  between  coin  and  bullion,  because  for 
currency  purposes  they  are  interchangeable. 

6122.  (The  Chairman.)  If  your  figures  are  correct 
it  must  have  been  from  actual  coin,  because  we 
were  actually  exporting  gold  from  this  coiuta'y,  and 
therefore,  it  must,  according  to  you,  have  come  out  of 
the  coinage  ? — ^No,  not  necessarily,  because  we  were 
importing  gold  bullion  all  the  time,  in  fact  we  are 
always  doing  so,  but  we  were  exporting  more  gold 
coin  or  bullion  than  we  were  importing  of  gold.  Thne 
we  are  consuming  our  stock  of  gold  money. 

6123.  Then  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
total  money  in  circulation  is  now  124,768,000/.,  so 
that  there  is  actually  less  gold  in  circulation  now  than 
there  was  in  1876? — Of  course  there  must  be  less 
because  we  have  consumed  24,000,000/.  at  least  in  10 
years  in  the  arte,  and  we  have  received  none.  In  1 1 
years  we  have  consumed  26,400,0(X)/.  on  that  estimate. 
Of  course,  you  understand  these  figures  are  not 
estimates  of  mine,  but  I  am  showing  the  movement 
on  some  general  basis.  I  took  this  figure  of 
122,368,000/.  from  the  report  because  I  thought  it 
was  coin  and  bullion.  I  see  I  am  mistaken  on  that 
point.  Still  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  there 
is  some  very  wide  ratio.  There  are  26,400,000/.  that 
we  did  not  get  in  1 1  years  ;  whether  the  stock  of  gold 
in  1876  was  122,000,000/.,  or  135,000,000/.,  which 
would  be  a  fair  estimate  including  bullion,  and  we 
have  taken  out  26,000,000/.  sterling  in  the  last  11 
years. 

6124.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  quantity  consumed  in 
the  arts  is  little  more  than  a  guess,  I  think,  is  it  not  ? 
— I  suppose  the  Master  of  the  Mint  could  form  a  very 
close  opinion  on  that  point. 

6125.  (Mr.  Fremantle!)  Have  you  ever  seen  any 
estimate  made  by  the  Mint  or  any  other  public 
Department  in  this  country? — I  have  not  seen  any 
estimate  from  the  Mint  ;  I  have  been  away  for  the 
last  13  months,  and  only  came  back  the  other  day,  and 
have  not  had  all  the  time  I  should  have  wished  to  pre- 
pare materials  for  this  examination.  I  took  this  from 
the  Report  on  the  Depression  of  Trade,  in  Mr,  Pal- 
grave's  statistics  ;  and  the  United  States  Government 
make  an  estimate  also  which,  of  course,  would  not  be 
altogether  reliable  for  our  purpose,  but  that  estimate 
is  2,300,000/.  per  annum  as  the  amount  consumed  in 
the  arts  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

6126.  But  in  Mr.  Palgrave's  memorandum,  I  think 
he  said  that  it  was  very  diflBcult  to  form  any  opinion 
as  to  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
arts  ? — Well,  he  gives  Dr.  Soetbeer's  figures  in  a 
table  for  this  country. 

6127.  In  this  country  he  said  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible ? — Well,  of  course  I  have  simply  given  that 
figure  as  being  one  that  can  be  criticised  by  those  who 
put  it  forward.  That  does  not  get  rid  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  26,000,000/.,  or  some  very  large  amount,  to 
be  accounted  for  in  1 1  years. 

6128.  (The  Chairman.)  But  would  you  not  expect, 
if  there  was  this  scarcity  of  gold,  that  the  amoont 
which  was  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  would 
be  rather  diminished  ? — No ;  the  only  way  in  which  it 
might  be  diminished  would  be  the  &ct  that  people 
could  not  afibrd  so  much,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
investing  classes  and  those  having  fixed  incomes  have 
been  both  absolutely  and  relatively  enriched  by  the 
contraction  of  the  currency.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  an  inerea.<;ing  population  and  a  greatei  tendency 
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probably  for  poorer  people  to  use  gold  instead  of  silvor 
in  ornament.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  additional  ten- 
dency to  use  gold  would  be  counterbalanced  by  any 
diminution  in  the  resoarces  of  the  people  to  purchase 
gold  ornaments. 

6129.  Well,  then,  you  estimate  that  if  the  gold 
during  the  last  11  years  had  increased  in  this  country 
to  the  same  extent  as  it  did  in  the  previous  period, 
that  there  onght  to  have  been  in  circulation 
181,000,000/.  of  money,  or  would  have  been,  instead 
of  124,000,000/.  ?— Yes,  these  are  the  figures.  I  may 
remark,  of  course,  that  if  that  return  I  started  from, 
122,368,000/.,  is  w/ong,  then,  of  course,  it  does  not 
vitiate  any  other  figure.  This  is  a  question  now 
of  additions  or  diminutions  in  the  stock.  I  take 
122,368,000/.  as  a  starting-point.  Now,  supposing 
you  had  13,000,000/.  more,  making  it  135,000,000/., 
which  is  perhaps  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  stock 
of  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  J  876,  you  still  would  want 
much  more  than  56,000,000/.  to  keep  the  same  rela- 
tive amount  of  increase  as  in  the  previous  10  years. 
It  does  not  a£Pect  that  part  of  it. 

6130.  It  does  not  affect  it  except  so  far  as  the  in- 
creased or  diminished  per-centage,  as  compared  with 
the  pre-existing  stock,  may  be  important  ? — Exactly. 

6131.  (J/r.  Birch.)  But  how  do  you  imagine  that 
that  gold  would  have  come  ?  Gold  does  not  pour  down 
upon  us,  how  would  it  have  comer — It  would  have 
come  in  through  the  Bank  of  England. 

6132.  How  would  it  have  come  at  any  period  ? 
People  would  not  have  sent  us  gold  for  nothing ;  you 
say  we  ought  to  have  had  it,  but  surely  we  ought  not 
to  have  had  it,  unless  we  sent  goods  or  something, 
commodities  to  represent  it? — ^That  is  perfectly  true, 
but  commodities  will  go  to  represent  it.  The  foreign 
exchanges  will  cause  the  gold  to  be  sent,  otherwise 
gold  would  fall  to  a  discount  in  gold  money.  Sup- 
posing now  anyone  has  imported  1,000,000/.  ster- 
ling in  gold  bullion  from  some  country.  He  goes 
to  the  Bank  of  England  with  it  and  receives  for  it 
British  legal  tender  money  or  its  value  at  3/.  17j.  9d. 
per  standard  ounce.  He  does  not  ask  if  anybody 
is  sending  goods  or  not,  he  goes  and  gets  the  notes 
or  the  gold.  The  Bank  of  England  is  bound  to 
take  all  the  gold  offered,  and  give  up  all  the  gold 
demanded,  without  any  choice.  I  am  talking  gene- 
rally; my  argument  is  this,  that  if  our  supplies  of 
gold  were  in  any  sense  normal  in  the  previous  10 
years,  then  we  are  56,000,000/.  short  in  the  last  11 
years,  and  if  we  were  keeping  up  prices  to  any  just 
level  during  the  period  1866  to  1875,  then  we  are  at 
a  very  unjust  level  now.  It  is  a  comparative  state- 
ment ;  I  am  not  relying  on  the  figures  I  start  from  at 
all,  it  is  a  comparison  of  changes  in  the  quantity  of 
the  stock  of  gold  based  on  the  Board  of.  Trade 
returns. 

6133.  (The  Chairman.)  Then  you  say  :  "As,how- 
"  ever,  instead  of  having  181,000,000/.  of  money  in  cir- 
"  culation  in  1887,  we  have  only  about  125,000,000/., 
"  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  average  prices  have 
"  fallen  from  30  to  35  per  cent.,  seeing  that  the  sup- 
"  ply  of  money  that  would  have  been  necessary  to 
"  keep  up  prices  is  deficient  to  the  extent  of 
"  56,000,000/.,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  diminution 
"  in  the  volume  of  money  of  31  per  cent."  Now  is  it 
your  view  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the 
volume  of  money  and  the  price  of  commodities  gene- 
rally ? — It  is,  certainly. 

6134.  And  that  as  you  contract  or  expand  the 
volume  of  the  cnri'ency  prices  would  rise  or  fall  ? — 
Certainly. 

6135.  I  should  like  you  to  explain  how  in  your 
view  that  operation  comes  about  ? — I  will  give  you  an 
illustration.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  document 
here,  but  I  know  the  facts.  In  1861  the  United 
States  suspended  specie  payments  and  adopted  the 
Legal  Tender  Act  and  began  to  issue  greenback.  Now 
in  the  debates  in  Congress  at  that  time  there  were  not 
more  than  three  or  four  men  out  of  300  who  believed 
but  what  the  United  States  could  issue  any  quantity 
of  greenbacks,  and  that  they  still  would  remain  at  par 


in  gold,  because  the  United  States  signature  was 
attached  to  them.  Well,  then,  they  found  at  the  end 
of  a  very  brief  period  that  the  greenbacks  began  to 
fall  to  a  discount  in  gold. 

6136.  That  is  to  say,  because  people  had  not  that 
perfect  confidence  in  the  United  States  ? — The  green- 
backs were  legal  tender,  the  same  as  gold, 

6137.  In  the  United  States,  but  nowhere  out  of 
them  ? — ^Yes,  but  if  they  had  issued  a  limited  amount 
of  legal  tender  paper,  gold  conid  not  have  gone  to  a 
premium  in  greenbacks.  That  is  to  say,  the  green- 
back went  on  falling  in  purchasing  power  as  com- 
pared with  gold,  until  for  100  dollars  in  gold  you 
could  get  280  dollars  in  greenbacks.  Now,  then,  that 
was  due  to  the  issue  of  more  than  one  and  half  times 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  United  States  that  could 
be  kept  at  par  in  gold.  Instead  of  having,  we  will 
say,  a  basis  of  100  titey  had  a  basis  of  280.  That  is 
an  illustration  of  the  exact  relation  between  a  much 
larger  amount  of  money  than  can  be  kept  at'  par  on 
the  gold  standard,  and  a  volume  of  money  of  say  gold, 
silver,  and  piiper  such  as  we  have,  kept  at  the  gold 
standard. 

6138.  Yes,  that  is  an  illustration  of  what  happens 
from  an  excessive  issue  of  inconvertible  notes  and 
consequent  depreciation  of  currency ;  but  I  should 
like  you  to  explain,  where  you  have  no  such  feature, 
where  you  are  dealing  simply  with  a  particular  stan- 
dard, such  as  gold,  how  the  diminution  in  the  volume 
of  gold  that  there  is  in  this  country  afiects  the  prices  ? 
— Well,  in  my  opinion,  the  withdrawal  of  gold  comes 
practically  from  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
that  is  to  say,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  it,  and  thus 
prices  are  correspondingly  lowered. 

6139.  No ;  but  let  me  put  this  illustration  to  you. 
Supposing  that  to-day  the  deposits  in  the  banks  or 
the  money  which  the  public  have  lent  to  their 
bankers,  for  that  is  the  legal  relation  between  tnem,  is 
greater  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  so  that  the  amount 
of  cheques  which  can  be  drawn  upon  the  bankers  is 
larger  than  the  amount  of  cheques  which  could  have 
been  drawn  10  years  ago.  People  pay  for  what  they 
buy  by  means  of  a  cheque  upon  their  banker,  and 
what  they  are  willing  to  give  is  regulated  by  the 
balance  which  they  have  at  their  bankers  or  can  pnt 
there.  Now  supposing  that  that  is  greater  even 
though  there  be  less  gold  in  the  country,  why  should 
prices  go  down  ? — Well,  of  course,  the  quantity  of 
deposits  naturally  depends  on  the  number  of  people 
who  have  money  to  deposit.  There  is  an  element  in 
this  thing,  I  think,  that  is  not  perfectly  clear.  The 
money  is  not  the  property  of  the  country ;  it  is  merely 
a  standard.  I  will  take  an  illustration.  You  can 
carry  on  all  the  business  of  this  countrr  with  125,000/. 
if  you  will  divide  it  small  enough  ;  it  you  will  divide 
it  into  millionths  of  a  sovereign,  each  millionth  will 
represent  in  that  system  of  money  about  the  same 
ratio  to  the  whole  that  a  farthing  now  does  to  the  whole. 
You  are  going,  in  my  opinion,  on  an  impression  that 
if  a  man  has  40,000/.  that  somehow  it  is  in  the  bank. 
He  may  not  have  1,000/.  in  the  bank,  though  he  has 
40,000/.  worth  of  property.  This  is  a  mere  standard ; 
you  may  as  well  speak  of  the  goods  in  the  country, 
and  the  yardsticks  in  the  country.  Money  as  a 
measure  is  not  altogether  analogous  to  a  yardstick  as 
a  measure,  but  there  is  some  analogy  between  the 
two.  A  yardstick  will  measure  any  quantity  of 
goods,  but  the  goods  must  be  in  existence.  Money  is 
simply  a  something  in  which  the  property  is  valued. 
At  the  present  moment  in  England  therfi  is  probably 
not  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  money  in  existence  that 
there  is  of  wealth,  probably  not  one-hnndredtli  part ; 
yet  this  fi-actional  amount  distributes  all  the  wealth, 
and  all  values  are  rated  in  terms  of  it. 

6140.  Quite  so  ;  but  what  I  want  you  to  explain  s 
if  this  is  the  only  function  of  money,  how  comes  it  that 
10  per  cent,  contraction  in  the  amount  of  that  meta 
will  produce  10  per  cent,  contraction  in  prices  of  all 
the  commodities  that  are  measured  byit  ? — Let  me  take 
an  illustration.  I  will  suppose  you  have  a  dozen  com- 
modities represented  by   100/.  each,  that  is   l,200(. 
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Well,  I  will  suppose  now  that  a  namber  of  gentlemen 
really  have  a  certain  amount  of  money  with  which 
to  purchase  these  exact  commodities,  let  us  suppose 
1,200/.  We  will  say  that  by  some  process  the  money 
is  reduced  by  10  per  cent.  That  reduces  the  1,200/. 
to  1,080/.,  and  how  are  you  to  get  prices  up  to  1,200/. 
if  you  have  only  1,080/.  to  pay  with;  how  are  you  to 
doit? 

6141.  There  can  be  no  doubt  if  the  transactions  of 
the  world  were  carried  on  by  the  exchange  of  the  pre- 
cious metal  for  the  commodities,  the  diminution  of  the 
precious  metal  must  in  the  same  proportion  afFect  the 
prices  of  the  commodities.  But  when  you  suggest 
that  the  same  operation  now  goes  on,  you  allow  no 
effect  to  all  the  banking  expedients,  because  you  say 
the  state  of  things  is  now  precisely  the  same  as  if  there 
were  no  banking  expedients,  and  the  prices  are  in  the 
same  way  affected  by  the  contraction  or  expansion  of 
the  precious  metals  ? — ^In  the  way  of  banking  expe- 
dients from  1866  to  1876  they  were  probanly  nearly 
as  extended  for  all  mercantile  purposes  as  they  are 
to-day.  Still  that  is  an  important  subject  for  con- 
sideration, and  perfectly  reliable  information  ought  to 
be  obtainable  regarding  it  from  bankers  and  others. 

6142.  I  do  not  think  you  catch  my  point.  Suppos- 
ing the  banking  expedients  did  exist  during  that  time 
as  much  as  they  do  now ;  they  existed  then  to  a  large 
extent,  but  when  you  sjiy  that  prices  will  vary  pre- 
cisely as  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  precious 
metals,  you  allow  nothing  at  any  time  for  the  effect  of 
banking  expedients,  because  you  say  that  the  process 
now  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  if  there  were  no 
banking  expedients,  but  every  transaction  were  a 
direct  exchange  of  the  precious  metal  for  the  commo- 
dity ? — No,  I  am  not  going  on  that  ground,  as  I  am 
confining  myself  to  the  enormous  contraction  in  the 
volume  of  money,  and  to  the  enormous  concurrent 
fall  in  prices  as  accounted  for  to  the  extent  of  about 
30  per  cent,  by  the  diminished  currency,  while  I 
regard  banking  expedients,  the  varying  numbers  of 
employed  and  unemployed,  the  increase  of  population 
as  disturbing  elements  of  secondary  importance,  while 
in  the  present  case  they  offset  each  other  to  a  great 
extent.  I  am  going  on  the  ground  that  we  have,  as- 
suming a  large  measure,  we  will  say  10,000,000,000/. 
worth  of  property  in  the  country.  Well,  what  I 
maintain  is  that  we  do  all  the  exchanges  on  that  with, 
let  us  suppose,  125,000,000/.  of  money,  we  can  do  it 
with  12,000,000/.,  one-tenth  part  of  that,  if  we  will 
only  contract  the  currency  down  to  that  amount  and 
m^e  the  divisions  of  money  small  enough. 

6143.  But  how  does  the  amount  of  currency,  which 
happens  to  be  in  circulation  on  any  particular  day  or 
in  any  year,  affect  the  value  of  all  the  commodities 
which  exist  and  which  are  measured  by  money,  though 
people  may  not  be  exchanging  them,  or  dealing  with 
them,  at  the  time  ? — There  is  a  certain  number  of  trans- 
actions in  the  country  performed  by  actual  money. 
Now  all  this  banking  in  London  to  my  mind  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  currency  at  all,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  done  without  any  money.  How  can  the 
little  money  in  the  bank  here — comparatively  speak- 
ing nearly  all  locked  up  permanently — take  the  Bank 
of  England  balance ;  it  does  not  vary  a  million  or  two 
in  ten  years.  Take  tiie  balance  of  other  banks,  they 
are  not  changing  at  all.  Now  what  I  maintain  is  this, 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  transactions  all  over 
the  country  done  by  actual  money,  retail  transactions 
done  by  what  people  carry  in  their  pockets  or  have 
in  their  tills  and  offices,  and  payments  of  wages, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  If  you  have  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  money  at  a  given  time,  then  you  can  distribute 
that  money  ail  over  th^e  transactions  and  pay  a  cer- 
tain price,  you  must  pay  a  certain  price.  Now  then, 
if  we  suppose  that  at  that  given  time  there  was  10  per 
cent,  less  money  available  while  the  same  transactions 
in  actual  money  were  to  be  carried  out,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  those  transactions  can  only  be  carried  out 
if  the  prices  are  10  per  cent.  lower  than  in  the  former 
case.  The  whole  principle  of  money  goes  on  the 
ground  that  whatever  money  is  in  the  country  will  be 


distributed  over  the  whole  transactionB  of  the  coimtry 
in  actual  money. 

6144.  But  are  not  those  transactions  in  which 
money  is  actually  used,  namely,  retail  transactions  and 
the  payment  of  wages,  just  those  in  which  prices  have 
been  least  affected  ?— That  is  perfectly  true,  they  are 
those  in  which  prices  have  been  most  ^owly  affected. 

6145.  Then  on  your  hypothesis  ought  not  they  to 
be  those  which  ought  to  have  been  most  and  earliest 
affected,  and  the  wholesale  prices  to  have  been  later 
and  less  affected  ? — The  wholesale  prices  of  most 
commodities  are  changing  every  day.  Supply  and 
demand  are  surprisingly  active  in  producing  daily  and 
hourly  changes  of  price,  and  speculation  is  also  an 
important  element  in  making  wholesale  prices.  B«tail 
prices  follow  these  changes  very  slowly,  and  only  when 
some,  not  merely  temporary,  rise  or  fall  takes  place  in 
prices  per  pound,  per  hundredweight,  or  per  ton, 
sufficient  to  enable  dianges  of  retail  prices  per  ounce, 
4  ounces,  8  ounces,  or  per  pound,  or  in  cheaper  articles 
per  hundredweight  or  per  ton.  If  retail  prices  con- 
tinue high  while  the  volume  of  money  is  contracting 
the  demand  of  the  public,  and  thus  of  the  retail  dealers, 
will  fall  off,  and  wholesale  prices  will  fall.  If  a  high 
wholesale  price  is  due  to  speculation  and  there  is  not 
a  corresponding  volnme  of  money  to  sustain  that  price, 
the  price  will,  as  soon  as  the  abnormal  demand  of  the 
speculators  ceases,  fall  to  a  lower  level,  because  the 
quantity  of  money  will  not  admit  of  such  a  high  range 
of  prices.  Now  I  have  said  before  that  there  are 
conventional  prices,  high  in  wealthy  neighbourhoods, 
low  in  poor  neighbourhoods ;  consequently  there  are 
certain  wholesale  prices  that  are  determined  by  the 
prices  that  the  people  have  the  money  to  pay  in  their 
retail  purchases,  and  consequently  everything  tends 
to  be  affected  by  Hie  quantity  of  money  that  there 
is  to  cover  these  retail  transactionB  and  the  current 
money  transactions  wherever  money  is  used.  In  fact, 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 

6146.  WeU,  it  might  be  otherwise  in  this  way,  that 
some  people  think  that  the  chief  function  of  money 
is  as  a  measure  of  the  relative  value  of  commodities 
one  against  another? — It  serves  as  a  standard  of 
measure  in  that  sense,  but  it  only  serves  thus  by  the 
total  available  money  being  spread  over  the  actual 
transactions  performed  by  money.  It  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent and  unvarjdng  measure,  the  measure  consists 
in  the  changing  ratio  between  the  available  money 
and  the  transactions  actually  carried  out  by  that 
money.  So  that  in  transactions  with  actual  money 
or  without  it,  money  is  a  measure  of  value,  but  it 
becomes  a  measure  of  value  only  by  being  a  medium 
of  exchange  in  transactions  in  which  actual  money  is 
used. 

6147.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  retail  prices  as  a 
matter  of  fact  follow  wholesale  prices,  or  do  whole- 
sale prices  follow  retail  prices  ? — Well,  I  do  not  say 
that  retail  prices  follow  closely,  but  I  wUl  say  this. 
Take  the  case  of  a  baker  in  a  time  of  contraction  of 
currency,  after  a  time  the  4  lb.  loaf  falls  from  Gd.  to 
6\d.  or  bd.,  but  I  do  not  say  that  it  immediately 
accommodates  itself.  So  fisir  as  money  is  concerned 
retail  prices  follow  wholesale  prices;  but  it  is  the 
inability  of  the  public  to  find  the  money  to  pay  hi^ 
prices,  the  amount  of  money  not  being  in  existence, 
that  causes  a  diminution  in  demand  and  wholesale 
prices  to  fall  to  a  lower  level,  so  that  the  same  amount 
of  goods  as  formerly  may  be  paid  for  with  the  smaller 
amount  of  money.  So  far  as  supply  and  demand  of 
commodities  on  markets  are  concerned,  with  which  I 
am  not  dealing  at  all,  retail  prices  follow  wholesale 
prices,'  but  so  f ar  afi  the  money  question  is  con- 
cerned any  change  must  come  through  a  money  source. 

6148.  Then  for  the  effect  of  money  upon  prices  we 
must  look  to  retail  transactions  ? — I  think  so,  because 
though  there  is  only  one  standard  of  wholesale  prices, 
while  retail  prices  for  the  same  articles  vary  according 
to  the  locality  of  shops  and  other  conditions,  yet  retaS 
transactions  are  those  in  which  money  is  actually 
used,  and  the  demand  of  those  who  actually  pay 
money  is  the  final  determining  element  in  wholesale 
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prices,  thongh  other  causes  may  lead  to  temporary 
changes  in  prices.  Therefore  the  average  wholesale 
prices  of  all  the  principal  commodities  as  modified  by 
their  relative  quantities,  reduced  to  a  single  number, 
at  stated  intervals,  ivill  give  the  most  accurate  idea  of 
the  rise  or  fall  of  average  prices  produced  by  changes 
in  the  volume  of  money  and  by  all  other  disturbing 
causes. 

6149.  {The  Chmrman.)  Tou  say  average  prices 
have  fallen  so  much  ;  if  the  fall  of  prices  results  from 
the  cause  that  you  have  suggested,  ought  there  not 
to  have  been  a  certain  uniformity  in  its  effect  upon 
aU  commodities  ? — Certainly  there  ought  to  have  been 
a  uniform  effect. 

6150.  But  in  regard  to  a  considerable  number  of 
commodities  there  has  been  no  fall,  and  in  regard  to 
some  others  there  has  been  a  rise  ? — Ism  not  dealing 
with  the  supply  and  demand  of  commodities,  changes 
in  quantity  or  changes  of  taste,  causing  people  to 
demand  one  thing  to-day  and  another  thing  12  months 
hence — I  am  dealing  with  this  simply  as  a  question  of 
quantity  of  money  and  my  contention  is  that  you 
cannot  reduce  the  quantity  of  money  without  reducing 
prices.  In  the  struggle  for  keeping  up  a  certain 
average  of  prices  some  goods  will  rise  and  some  wUl 
fall  from  day  to  day.  If  some  rise  out  of  relation 
to  others  it  is  because  there  is  some  additional  demand 
or  some  diminished  supply,  and  conversely  in  case  of 
a  Ml.    I  am  not  dealing  with  that  question. 

6151.  But  some  witnesses  have  put  this  case  before 
us.  There  has  been  this  fall  in  prices ;  therefore  they 
reason  a  posteriori  that  it  has  resulted  from  the 
diminished  supply  of  gold  which  was  coincident  with 
it.  You  reason  a  priori  that  yon  would  expect  a 
diminished  supply  of  gold  to  produce  a  fall  of  prices? 
— Precisely. 

6152.  And,  therefore,  such  fall  as  there  has  been 
you  attribute  on  that  account  to  it  ? — There  may  be 
other  slight  temporary  causes,  but  this  is  the  chief  if 
not  the  sole  permanent  cause,  and  it  can  be  estimated 
in  a  rough  way.  Of  course  increase  of  population 
must  be  considered  and  allowed  for. 

6153.  In  taking  your  181,000,000/.  you  have 
assxuned  an  increase  of  gold  year  by  year  corre- 
sponding with  that  which  took  place  during  the  pre- 
vious period  ? — ^Tes. 

6154.  Well,  but  supposing  there  was  no  increase  at 
all,  but  the  quantity  of  gold  in  circulation  remained 
absolutely  constant  except  as  regards  the  demand 
arising  from  an  increase  of  population,  why  should 
prices  be  affected  at  all  on  your  theory  ? — They  would 
not  be  affected  on  my  theory ;  average  prices  would 
not. 

6155.  But,  then,  according  to  your  view,  if  the 
quantity  of  gold  had  increased  as  much  during  the  last 
10  years  as  during  the  previous  period,  prices  ought 
considerably  to  have  increased  ? — Well,  perhaps  not, 
because,  you  see,  we  had  increased  populations,  and 
we  were  reaching  out  to  enterprises  in  all  directions 
in  the  world  also. 

6156.  Yes ;  but  from  1876  to  1886  you  have  not  an 
increase  of  population  that  would  correspond  to  the 
increase  of  28,000,000/.  on  122,000,000/.,  which  is 
about  15  or  16  per  cent.  You  have  said  that  if  we  had 
had  that  continued  supply  the  total  amount  which  ought 
to  have  been  in  circulation  is  181,000,000/.  Instead 
of  that  we  have  only  125,000,000/.,  therefore  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  average  prices  have  fallen  30  to 
35  per  cent,  because  the  circulation  has  diminished 
by  31  per  cent,  below  what  it  would  have  been  in  that 
case.  But  surely  in  that  case  there  ought  to  have 
been  a  rise  in  prices  on  your  theory  ? — No,  because 
we  take  26,400,000/.  for  the  arts  out  of  the  current 
gold,  and,  taking  122,000,000/.  as  the  stock  of  gold  in 
1876,  and  adding  to  that  20,000,000/.  of  silver  money 
and  10,000,000/.  of  uncovered  notes,  we  have  a  total 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  1876  of  about 
152,000,000/. 

6167.  lou  bave  deducted  what  is  used  in  the  arts  ? 
—Yes ;  if  you  begin  at  this  fixed  figure  of  122,000,000/. 
of  gold,  and  add  the  amount  which  would  have  been 


over  and  above  the  supply  for  the  arts,  and  add  the 
silver  money  and  the  notes  in  circulation,  it  brings  it 
up  to  181,000,000/. 

6158.  That  181,000,000/.  is  the  amount  that  you 
would  have  had  in  circulation  r — Yes. 

6159.  But  if  you  had  that  in  circulation  you 
would  have  something  like  15  or  16  per  cent,  more  gold, 
and  prices  ought  to  have  been  higher  ? — They  might 
have  been  ;  the  probability  is  that  they  would  not  have 
been  higher,  because  the  probability  is  that  we  would 
have  had  a  vast  number  more  people  employed  to-day 
than  we  have  now. 

6160.  According  to  your  theory,  how  could  prices 
help  being  higher — ^putting  the  increase  of  population 
aside,— if  you  had  181,000,000/.  of  currency  in  1887 
as  compared  with  152,000,000/.  in  1876,  your  theory 
is  that  prices  must  have  been  higher ;  that  the  two 
are  bound  together  so  that  they  could  not  help 
being  higher? — ^That  does  not  follow.  Excuse  me 
one  moment.  The  increase  of  population  from  1874 
to  1887  was  4,500,000,  and  that  is  about  13  per  cent. 
We  have  had  13  per  cent,  increase  of  population  firom 
1874  to  1887.  It  is  a  little  longer  period;  it  is  14 
years.  Of  course,  you  see  another  point  is  this. 
In  all  probability  more  people  would  be  employed,  and 
they  would  be  consuming  more  commodities ;  that  is 
to  be  kept  in  view. 

6161.  There,  of  course,  you  are  bringing  a  fresh 
element  in  ? — I  am.  The  difficulty  is  to  keep  it  out 
when  you  ask  me  to  consider  the  case  completely.  I 
have  not  considered  all  the  elements,  as  my  desire  has 
been  to  consider  only  the  monetary  elements,  which 
are  the  most  important  by  far,  and  to  leave  to  others 
to  bring  forward  facts  of  other  classes  entering  into  a 
complete  and  final  judgment  as  to  all  the  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  the  fall  in  prices.  The 
population  is,  however,  a  considerable  element  in  this 
case. 

6162.  {Mr.  Birch.)  In  production  also  ? — Yes, 

6163.  (The  Chairman.)  What  I  waa  calling  your 
attention  to  is  this.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  average 
prices  have  fallen  from  80  to  85  per  cent.,  seeing 
that  the  supply  of  money  that  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  prices  is  deficient  to  the  extent  of 
56,000,000/.,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  diminution  in 
the  volume  of  money  of  31  per  cent.  Now  T  do  not 
understand  quite  how  you  say  that  56,000,000/. 
was  necessary  to  keep  up  prices  to  the  extent  that 
they  were  in  1876,  seeing  that  that  is  more  than 
the  proportionate  increase  which  is  required  by 
the  increase  of  population  ? — Well,  of  course,  I  am 
arguing  on  the  general  point,  that  if  we  were  having 
a  fair  supply  of  gold  during  that  period  between 
1866  and  1875,  then  we  have  had  to  put  up  with  a 
very  enormous  diminution  in  the  last  11  years.  The 
following  figures,  calculated  from  the  index  numbers 
of  the  JSconomist,  will  show  that  even  with  a  gain  of 
50,000,000/.  of  gold  from  1866  to  1875,  average  prices 
were  lower  than  in  the  eight  years  1858  to  1865, 
showing  that  50,000,000/.  were  not  enough  to  keep  up 
prices  to  the  level  of  the  eight  years  1858  to  1865 : — 
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8  years,  1858  to  1865  - 
10  years,  1866  to  1875- 
10  years,  1876  to  1886- 

1886  - 

1887  - 

6164.    Now    passing    to    India. 

-  8,038 

-  2,877 

-  2,419 

-  2,023 

-  2,059 

The    estimated 

amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  India  in  1876  was 
about  180,000,000  tens  of  rupees  ?— Yes. 

6165.  The  deficiency  in  net  imports  of  silver  was 
17,921,000  tens  of  rupees,  which  leaves  162,079,000 
tens  of  rupees  ? — ^Yes. 

6166.  Now  by  the  deficiency  in  net  imports  in 
silver  you  mean  that  there  was  so  much  less  imported 
than  would  have  been  imported  if  the  previous  rate  of 
import  had  gone  on  ? — Yes. 

6167.  You  say  this  is  roughly  about  9  per  cent,  of 
diminution,  and  Mr.  ©'Conor's  estimate  of  the  fall  of 
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Indian  prices  is  about  10  per  cent.,  though  of  course 
this  is  only  approximate.  But  it  is  not  9  per  cent. 
of  actual  diminution,  there  was  actually,  a  large  in- 
crease of  the  currency  ;  it  is  only  9  per  cent,  less  than 
it  would  hare  been  if  the  large  increase  that  had  been 
going  on  before  had  continued  ? — That  is  what  I  mean, 
but  still  in  the  face  of  large  amounts  of  silver  being 
added  to  the  currency,  Indian  prices  did  not  rise, 
because  there  was  not  enough  added  to  keep  up 
prices.  If  you  will  look  back  to  the  previous  page 
of  my  memorandum  you  will  see  that  during  the  last 
three  years  the  import  of  silver  into  India  has  increased 
beyond  the  average.  It  has  gone  to  8,000,000  tens 
of  rupees.  That  is  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
previous  ten  years,  but  prices  have  not  risen. 

6168.  According  to  your  theory  they  ought  to  have 
risen,  ought  they  not  ? — Population  comes  in  and  the 
general  development  of  railways,  and  so  on,  demanding 
more  money.  I  want  to  show,  nevertheless,  taking 
even  this  mode  of  comparison,  that  it  comes  nearly 
exactly  to  Mr.  O'Conor's  estimate  of  the  actual  fall  in 
prices. 

6169.  I  think  the  evidence  before  us  shows  that 
prices  were  stationary  and  had  not  fallen  ? — Well,  if 
you  look  at  the  note  issued  by  the  Indian  Government 
you  will  see  that  it  shows  distinctly  that  there  has 
been  10  per  cent,  of  fall  of  prices  in  India,  and  a 
iiirther  fall  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  Exchange. 

6170.  Is  that  10  per  cent,  of  silver  prices  ? — In 
silver  prices,  and  20  per  cent,  more  between  silver 
prices  and  gold  pi-ices. 

6171.  Between  what  dates.' — Between  1873  and 
1886.  Since  the  ratio  of  silver  has  changed,  within 
the  last  12  years. 

6172.  Then  you  suggest  that  if  you  take  100  as 
representing  the  circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  India  in  the  period  1870-4,  in  1887  it  was  reduced 
to  69  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  91  in  India  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  what  these  figures  that  I  have  given 
would  show. 

6173.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  in  one  case  100 
and  in  the  other  91  fairly  represents  the  facts  when 
there  was  actually  more  in  the  later  period  than  the 
former,  unless  you  say  that  the  increase  was  not  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  in  the  population  ? — I  take 
100  as  a  standard  of  quantity,  and  contend  that  the 
figures  of  the  net  imports  of  silver  into  India  show 
that  there  was  not  enough  to  maintain  100,  but  that 
there  was  enough  to  keep  the  standard  at  91,  while 
the  Indian  Qovernment  declares  that  prices  during 
the  period  have  fallen  from  a  standard  of  100  to  a 
standard  of  90. 

6174.  But  India  did  get  the  silver,  though  not  so 
much  as  she  did  before  ^17,000,000  tens  of  rupees 
less,  r  show ;  this  would  account  for  9  per  cent,  of  a 
fall  if  these  figures  are  correct.  I  am  stating  the 
official  figure  when  I  state  this  17,000,000  tens  of 
rupees  of  a  deficiency. 

6175.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Surely  in  making  any 
estimate  of  this  sort  you  ought  to  take  an  estimate  not 
of  what  has  come  into  a  country  during  a  certain 
period  of  10  years,  and  then  another  period  of  10 
years,  but  what  has  been  the  accumulated  currency  of 
the  country,  and  what  has  been  the  relation  to  it  of 
the  amounts  added  to  it  from  time  to  time  ? — The 
difficulty,  of  course,  as  you  will  readily  see,  is  to  find 
these  statistics.  I  do  not  control  the  British  Govern- 
ment nor  the  Government  of  India,  I  only  take  what 
they  give  me,  and  it  is  very  singular  that  both  Gk)vem- 
ments  should  entirely  neglect  such  important  questions 
as  the  statistics  of  money  and  of  the  precious  metals. 
According  to  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Depreciation  of  Silver,it  was  estimated  that  1 80,000,000 
tens  of  rupees  were  in  the  cnrrency  of  India  in  1875 
or  about  that  time.  The  official  figures  show  that  in 
proportion  to  the  period  10  years  previously,  they  did 
not  get  the  same  supply,  but  they  got  17,000,000  tens 
of  rupees  less. 

6176.  {The  Chait'man.)  But  they  were  adding  it 
to  a  pre-existing  larger  stock  ? — If  1  have  been  adding 
rapidly  to  my  fortune  for  several  years,  and  then  go 


on  adding  less  rapidly,  I  still  am  adding  to  my  fortune, 
and  my  fortune  is  larger  than  it  was  before  ? — That  is 
quite  true,  but  if  you  are  adding  less  rapidly,  you  are 
adding  a  less  per-centage.  You  are  diminishing  re- 
latively, because,  mind  you,  you  are  consuming  it  at 
the  same  time.  The  population  is  expanding,  so  that 
you  are  really  providing  additional  wants  for  this 
money.  It  might  very  well  be  that  India  did  not  get 
enough  silver  to  keep  up  prices  from  1866  to  1875, 
but  comparatively  it  got  less  from  1873—4  to  1886-7 
than  from  1863-4  to  1872-3. 

6177.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  May  I  ask  if  you  know  how 
that  estimate  of  180,000,000  of  tens  of  rupees  as  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  India  was  obtained, 
because  I  may  say  that,  judging  from  my  experience, 
I  think  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  get  even 
a  roughly  approximate  figure  of  the  circulation  in 
India  ? — I  simply  took  these  official  figures  as  a  basis 
of  argument.  That  is  the  figure  given,  I  think,  by 
Professor  Fawcett. 

6178.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  it  stated  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Committee  on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver  in 
1876  ?  Is  it  in  the  report  ? — I  have  not  looked  at  it 
for  a  long  time.  These  are  figures  I  bad  previously 
taken  from  the  Beport,  where  they  will  be  founds 

6179.  {The  Chairman.)  So  that  your  view  is  that 
the  quantity  of  money  in  England  is  deficient  now  as 
compared  with  the  period  of  1870-74  by  31  per  cent.  ? 
—-Yes,  that  is  the  point. 

6180.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  May  I  ask  you  why  you 
took  those  particular  figures  of  your  earlier  decade, 
and  why  you  did  not  go  back,  say,  to  1820  or  the 
beginning  of  the  century  ? — Well,  of  course  modern 
society  is  on  a  certain  level  of  consumption,  a  certain 
level  of  wealth,  and  to  go  back  to  1820  would  be  to 
deal  with  small  populations  and  numerous  combina- 
tions which  do  not  exist  now  at  all.  I  am  trying 
rather  to  get  very  active  periods  of  life  in  both  cases 
sufficiently  near  together,  so  that  the  conditions  do 
not  vary  to  any  very  great  extent.  And,  further,  I 
desire  to  show  immensely  varying  supplies  of  gold, 
which  make  that  metal  very  nnsuited  to  be  a  standard 
of  value. 

6181.  Yes,  but  you  began  just  at  the  period  when 
there  was  a  great  influx  of  gold  ? — Well,  that  is  where 
the  Report  on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver  happens  to 
begin ;  I  just  took  their  figures  where  they  started.  I 
put  these  eight  years  to  show  how  the  figures  in  that 
period  stood,  but  the  two  tens  is  what  I  am  comparing, 
not  that  eight. 

6182.  {The  Chairman.)  Your  view  is  that  inas- 
much as  this  large  sum  is  annually  being  taken  from 
the  coinage  of  gold  in  England  for  the  arts,  there 
must  be  a  further  diminution  of  the  currency,  and  con- 
sequently a  fall  of  prices  ? — Certainly. 

6183.  Supposing  that  there  was  an  increase  of  gold 
imported  into  England,  and  that  it  was  not  kept  by 
individuals,  but  was  paid  into  their  bankers,  and  so 
there  was  an  increase  of  gold  in  the  reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  ? — 
Only  this,  the  increase  of  gold  to  be  retained  by  the 
Bank  of  England  would  only  bear  a  certain  relation  to 
deposits.  They  have  practically  a  fixed  proportion 
which  the  gold  must  bear  to  their  liabilities.  If  they 
increase  their  deposits  of  gold  to  a  certain  point,  they 
would  not  themselves  keep  the  whole  of  the  gold 
on  deposit ;  probably  about  one  third  of  it,  35  to  40 
per  cent,  they  would  keep  on  deposit.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  balance  of  gold  over  and 
above  their  normal  per-centage  of  reserve.  If  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  it  and  they  could  not  lend  it, 
they  would  lower  the  rate  of  discount  and  drive  it 
abroad. 

6184.  Then  it  would  go  to  other  countries,  and 
what  would  come  in  its  place? — Of  course  goods 
might  come,  securities  might  come. 

6185.  In  that  case  it  leaves  the  country  ?— Yes, 
certainly. 

6186.  Then  when  that  operation  has  taken  place 
there  would  be  less  currency  in  the  country  ?— Well, 
there  would  not  be  less  currency,  because  this  really 
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was  something  that  could  not  pass  into  the  currencj, 
because  we  are  assuming  that  it  could  only  pass  into 
the  ciirrency  if  every  country  with  a  gold  currency 
was  getting  a  similar  supply. 

6187.  Well,  hut  iu  currency  do  you  iuclude  only 
that  which  is  actually  coined,  or  the  bullion  which 
can  be  coined,  as  well  as  that  in  circulation  ? — I 
include  that  also,  of  course. 

61 88.  You  include  that :  well,  of  course  it  would  dimi- 
nish the  currency  of  the  country  ?  — It  would  not  touch 
the  efiective  currency  of  the  country  in  my  opinion  at  all. 

6189.  There  would  he  less  gold  in  thb  country  than 
there  was  before  ? — But  then  we  were  going  to  get  too 
much,  I  will  assume  a  figure.  I  will  suppose  that 
there  was  5,000,000/.  sterling  of  gold  came  into  the 
country.  I  will  suppose  that  other  countries  were  not 
receiving  a  similar  amount  so  as  to  keep  up  the  gold 
standard  in  all  countries.  5,000,000/.  sterling  comes 
into  the  Bank  of  England.  It  becomes  a  liability. 
They  may  say,  "We  have  only  to  hold  1,760,000/. 
"  against  this  5,000,000/.  sterling,"  and  they  can 
deal  with  this  3,250,000/.  They  can  deal  with  it  by 
lowering  the  rate  of  discount,  because  they  feel  that 
they  want  to  drive  it  away.  It  had  not  gone  into  the 
currency,  it  had  gone  into  the  bank  vaults  because  the 
bank  could  not  refuse  it,  and  as  it  could  not  be 
absorbed  into  the  currency  it  had  to  be  exported.  If 
they  cannot  lend  the  3,250,000/.,  they  must  get  rid 
of  the  5,000,000/.,  and  this  they  do  by  lowering  the 
rate  of  discount  and  causing  it  to  be  exported,  so  that 
importation  of  gold  which  went  into  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  could  not  be  used  by  the  Bank  but  had 
to  be  expoi-ted  under  the  action  of  a  low  rate  of 
discount,  did  not  really  touch  the  eflective  currency 
of  the  country. 

6190.  Accordiug  to  that,  would  not  you  expect  a 
period  when  you  had  a  superabundance  of  gold  to  be 
marked  by  a  low  rate  of  discount,  and  a  period  when 
you  were  lacking  gold  to  be  marked  by  a  high  rate  of 
discount  ? — ^I  would  expect  that  to  occur. 

6191.  If  you  look  at  the  rate  of  discount  during  the 
periods  yon  speak  of,  precisely  the  opposite  is  the  case  ? 
— The  average  bank  rate  of  discount  in  1849,  when 
gold  from  California  was  first  imported,  was  3  percent., 
in  1850  it  was  2^,  in  1851  it  was  3,  in  1852  it  was  2, 
and  in  1853  it  was  3j^.  No  such  low  rales  for  five 
years  have  ever  ruled  at  the  Bank.  When  the  cur- 
rency is  being  contracted  the  process  is  slow,  and  need 
not  therefore  be  shown  by  a  conspicuously  high  rate 
of  discount.  Indeed  contraction  might  very  well 
take  place  without  any  very  perceptible  change  in 
the  rate  of  (liscount.  Suddeu  withdrawals  of  gold  from 
the  banks  and  from  circulation  would  be  inevitably 
attended  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  contracting  currency 
paralyses  trade,  throws  artisans  out  of  employment, 
and  diminishes  the  demand  for  discounts.  Further, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  a  lower  rate  of  interest  as 
civilisation  progresses,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  the  greater  security  of  institutions. 

6192.  Then  we  have  had  a  great  deal  too  little 
during  the  last  li)  years,  and  the  rate  of  interest  has 
been  a  great  deal  too  low  ? — ^It  has  been  below  the 
average  of  the  previous  10  years,  not  much,  except 
for  temporary  purposes.  ])ut  in  considering  the  rate 
of  discount  as  afiected  by  import  or  export  of  gold,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  whole  of  the 
imports  and  exports,  and  not  merely  the  balance  be- 
tween the  two.  The  figures  show  that  the  total 
imports  and  exports  from  1866  to  1875  amounted  to 
343,200,000/.,  and  from  1&76  to  1886,  294,300,000/., 
so  the  average  rate  of  discount  would  not  be  rery 
materially  aflected.  But  the  rate  of  discount  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  question  of  the  volume  of 
money  distributed  over  a  conntrj'.  The  rate  of  dis- 
count is  a  temporary  question,  varying  every  day,  and 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  money  available  at  any 
time  for  loans,  but  not  in  the  volume  of  the  circulation 
over  the  country. 

6193.  According  to  the  view  you  have  suggested, 
it  is  the  one  thing  which   regulated   what  amount 
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remained  in  this  country  or  came  into  the  country  at    Mrt  J.  Burr 
any  time  ? — ^Prices  regulate  the  quantity  that  can  be      Rabttttm. 
absorbed  in  the  country.     If  there  is  gold   coming  — ~" 

into  the  country  and  going  into  other  gold  countries,  ^  ^'""  ***^' 
that  means  that  you  are  increasing  the  quantity  of 
the  gold  standard  in  all  gold  countries.  In  that  case 
the  gold  will  have  a  temporary  effect  on  the  rate  of 
discount,  but  the  gold  once  distributed  over  the  circu- 
lation and  the  reserves  of  the  banks,  its  effect  on  the 
rate  of  discount  has  entirely  ceased,  that  is  when 
prices  have  become  adjusted  to  the  new  gold.  If, 
however,  the  gold  standard  is  not  increasing  and  we 
are  drawing  gold  from  Paris  or  New  York,  as  soon 
as  some  material  importation  of  gold  is  made,  the 
Bank  of  England  lowers  its  rate  and  out  it  will  flow ; 
if,  however,  too  much  flows  out,  the  bank  raises  \tn 
rate  and  brings  the  necessary  supply  bctck. 

6194.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  do  you  not  say  that 
the  quantity  of  gold  regiriates  prices  ? — The  quantity 
of  money  regulates  prices ;  gold  being  the  standard, 
therefore  practically  I  say  gold  regulates  prices. 
Gold  regulates  prices,  though  paper  money  and  silver 
also  help  to  make  up  the  gold  standard. 

6195.  (The  Chairman.)  Now  with  regard  to  the 
deficiency  of  money  in  the  gold  countries  in  1887, 
compared  to  what  it  was  in  England  during  the  10 
years  1866-1875,  what  have  you  to  say  ? — Well,  you 
see,  that  in  the  11  years  1876  to  1886,  the  United 
States  have  absorbed  about  119,000,000/.  sterling  of 
gold.  But  what  it  gained  in  these  last  11  years 
was  37,000,000/.  by  net  import  and  82,000,000/.  by 
production.  New,  but  for  the  fact  that  America 
resumed  specie  payments,  we  would  have  had  in 
England  here  a  large  amount  of  this  gold. 

6196.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  what  it  was 
before  this  addition  was  made  of  119,000,000/.  ?— 
At  the  moment  I  cannot  say.  There  could  not  have 
been  more  than  20,000,000/.  or  30,000,000/.  sterling 
at  the  outside. 

6197.  (Mr.  Birch.)  You  said  just  now  that  if  it 
ha»l  not  been  for  what  happened  in  America  a  vei-y 
large  amount  of  that  gold  would  have  come  to  the 
Bank  of  England  ?— Yes. 

6198.  Then  you  said  directly  the  Bank  of  England 
got  a  certain  amount  of  gold  it  took  means  to 
get  rid  of  it  ? — These  statements  are  perfectly  recon- 
cilable. I  maintain  this  that,  if  you  have  a  large 
amount  of  gold  being  produced  in  the  world  from  new 
mines  like  California  and  Australia,  eveiy  gold  coun- 
try most  come  to  the  gold  level.  England,  France, 
the  United  States,  and  other  gold  standard  countries 
must  take  the  gold,  otherwise  you  would  have  in 
England,  France,  and  other  countries  gold  at  a  large 
premium,  say  10,  15,  or  20  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  gold  in  the  coonlry  of  tho  new  mines,  or  more 
properly  it  would  in  the  latter  be  at  a  large  discount. 
That  is  an  impossibility,  except  very  temporarily  and 
in  places  remote  from  mints  and  refiners  of  gold, 
consequently  I  say  that  when  gold  comes  in  large 
enough  quantity  to  enter  into  the  currencies  of  the 
different  gold  countries,  then  the  Bank  of  England 
does  not  drive  it  abroad,  indeed  it  cannot,  and  for 
this  reason,  all  prices  rise  from  the  effect  of  the  gold, 
and  the  gold  must  remain  for  this  purpose  of  keeping 
up  these  higher  prices.  But  when  1,000,000/.  or 
2,000,000/.  comes  over  to  the  Bank  of  England  or 
3,000,000/.  or  4,000,000/.,  and  there  is  no  demand 
for  it  to  pass  into  circulation,  prices  being  stationary 
or  dechning,  tl.enthe  gold  standard  is  not  being  in- 
creased over  the  world,  the  gold  cannot  be  employed, 
and  it  becdmes  necessary  to  drive  it  out  by  lowering 
the  rate  of  discount. 

6199.  (The  Chairman.)  Theu  there  was  silver  ab- 
sorbed during  those  11  years  in  the  United  States  to 
the  amount  of  74,800,000/.  ? — They  are  the  actual 
figures  of  the  United  States,  the  net  imports  and  the 
production.  I  am  not  dealing  now  with  any  mere 
estimate,  I  am  dealing  with  tho  actual  figures  as 
given  in  the  oflBcial  returns.  There  is  119,000,000/. 
of  gold  which  is  what  they  have  absorbed.  I 
will   suppose  that  they  would  have    probably   con- 
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sumed  25,000,000/,  probably  30,000,000/.  sterUng 
in  tbe  arts  in  tlie  time,  but  there  would  have  been 
89,000,000/.  sterling  of  gold,  which  had  they  not 
resumed  specae  payments  they  would  not  have  required 
or  only  a  small  amount  of  it.  They  would  have  had 
no  use  for  that,  and  it  naturally  would  'have  come  to 
England  and  Uie  other  gold  standard  countries.  Tbe 
previous  10  years  they  had  no  use  for  the  gold,  ex- 
cept in  California  and  for  paying  the  interest  on  their 
debt,  and  we  got  it,  France  got  it,  and  the  other  gold 
countries  got  it.  Kow  America  not  only  absorbed  all 
its  own  production  in  the  11  years,  80,000,000/. 
sterling,  but  it  imported  37,000,000?.  sterling  from 
ourselves,  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  wherever 
the  gold  was  to  be  found ;  whereas  10  years  ago  the 
United  States  made  no  such  demand;  and  Germany 
made  no  such  demand.  I  take  these  two  figures 
of  Germany  fuid  the  United  States.  Taking  the 
German  addition,  there  is  alone  a  demand  of 
80,000,000/.  sterling,  and  adding  that  to  the  demand 
of  the  United  States  of  119,000,000/.,  you  find 
that  Germany  and  the  United  States  have  ab- 
sorbed 200,000,000/.  sterling  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  largely  available  for,  and  must  have  gone 
into,  the  gold  coinages  of  the  gold  countries. 

6200.  But  taking  the  United  States  from  1875  to 
1885  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  currency  ? — A  very  large  increase. 

6201.  And  there  has  been  a  large  fall  in  prices  be- 
tween 1875  and  1 885.  How  do  you  account  for  that  on 
your  theory  ? — The  fact  is  this,  they  have  a  very  largely 
increasing  p<^ulation.  In  England  and  the  Continent 
of  Europe  we  are  dealing  with  a  population  with  a 
fair  amount  of  natural  increase  and  with  a  diminution 
by  emigration,  they  are  dealing  with  a  population 
with  a  very  large  amount  of  natural  increase,  which 
is  greatly  increased  by  immigration.  Then  they  have 
immense  developments  going  on  in  the  country, 
immense  development  of  railways,  immense  settlements 
in  the  West,  even  in  the  last  10  years  these  have 
been  something  enormous,  consequently  .they  want 
money  to  keep  them  on  this  gold  basis.  On  the  other 
hand  a  large  accumulation  of  gold  has  taken  place  in 
the  Treasury,  which  practically  is  withdrawn  from  the 
circulation. 

6202.  (^Mr.  Barbour.)  Has  there  been  a  reduction 
oi  the  paper  simultaneously  with  this  increase  of  gold ; 
has  there  been  any  reduotion  in  the  greenback  and 
other  paper  circulation  ? — There  has  been  some  reduc- 
tion in  bftnk  notes,  not  in  greenbacks.  The  United 
States  Treasury  holds  of  this  gold  coin  and  bullion 
about  46,000,000/.  I  am  not  dealing  with  money 
in  circnhrfion  in  America.  They  have  absorbed  this 
gold  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  the  gold 
countries,  and  in  the  previous  ten  years  did  go  to  the 
gold  countries,  and  we  got  5,000,000/.  sterling  a  year, 
as  our  share  of  the  gold  production  of  the  world. 

6203.  I  understand  that  the  gold  in  America  is 
largely  used  to  cover  tbe  paper  circulation  which 
was  previously  uncovered? — Yes,  it  was  inconvertible 
up  to  1879 — 346,000,000  of  dollars  were  inconver- 
tible, but  since  1879  greenbacks  are  convertible  into 
gold,  and  the  Treasury  holds  46,000,000/.  of  gold  to 
pay  interest  on  its  debt,  and  to  provide  for  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  greenbacks. 

6204.  ( The  Ciairman.)  Tour  estimate  of  coin  cir- 
culating in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  July  1886  is 
109,664,000/.  of  gold,  and  61,757,000/.  of  silver?— 
Excuse  me,  I  say  in  the  Treasury  the  gold  is  only 
46,000,000/.  The  total  gold  in  the  country  was 
99,000,000/.,  but  in  tbe  Treasury  it  was  only 
46,000,000/.  What  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  the 
United  States  in  these  11  years  absorbed  119,000,000/. 
sterling  of  gold,  and  Germany  absorbed  80,000,000/. 
or  90,000,000/.  of  gold.  That  makes  200,000,000/. 
sterling  of  gold,  that,  but  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  in  the  United  States,  and  Germany  passing 
on  to  the  single  gold  standard,  would  have  gone  to 
swell  the  curr^icy  in  the  gold  countries.  Of  course 
there  is  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Den- 
mark,  and  Italy;  they  have  taken  gold,  bnt  I  find 


these  two  figures  alone  amoant  to  2OO,OOO,0OO/.,so 
that  the  demand  has  been  greater  than  this. 

6205.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  if  tbe 
United  States  absorbed  in  these  11  years  119,000,000/. 
and  had  already  some  stock  to  start  with,  all  that  they 
possess  at  the  end,  taking  the  higher  estimate,  is 
109,000,000/.  ?— Of  course  the  supply  for  the  arts 
has  got  to  come  out  of  that  119,000,000/. 

6206.  You  include  there  the  total  addition  for  idl 
purposes  ? — Yes.  I  should  have  deducted  the  amount 
used  in  the  arts  from  that,  still  that  is  the  gold  ab- 
sorbed. 

6207.  That  would  show,  according  to  your  estimate, 
that  there  would  only  appear  to  be  1,000,000/.  a  year 
in  the  United  States  applied  for  the  purposes  of  tbe 
arts? — ^About  2,000,000/.  a  year  is  the  estimate. 

6208.  You  are  supposing  them  to  have  started  with 
20,000,000/.  ?  —  That  is  about  their  estimate.  On 
June  30,  1875, 110,000,000  dollars,  according  to  their 
statistical  abstract. 

6209.  Now  we  will  pass  to  the  observatimis  that  you 
have  to  make  about  the  practicability  ot  bimetallism  r 
Taking  from  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Depreciation  of  Silver  the  official  figures  of  the  French 
coinage,  it  appears  that  in  every  year  from  1795  to 
1875,  except  1860,  silver  was  tendered  at  the  French 
Mine  for  coinage  into  five  franc  pieces ;  that  in  every 
year  from  1803  to  1875  gold  was  tendered  at  the 
Mint  for  coinage  on  the  basis  of  1  to  15^,  with 
tne  exception  of  1872  and  1873,  when  specie  payments 
were  suspended,  so  that  this  proves  conclusively,  in  my 
opinion,  that  gold  and  silver  every  year  were  tendored 
at  the  French  Mint  at  this  price  of  I  tol5^;  conse- 
quently there  was  in  France  no  variation  whatever  in 
the  ratio  of  1  to  15^  in  so  far  as  money  was 
concerned. 

6210.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Several  statements  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  this,  and  this  book  is  M.  Chevalier's 
"Treatise  on  Gold,"  published  in  1859, and  translated 
by  Cobden.  It  is  almost  as  good  evidence  as  to  the 
real  state  of  afl&irs  as  any  can  be,  and  in  Chapter  2 
he  says : — 

"  Whilst  in  France  the  coinage  of  gold  takes  this 
unexampled  development,  the  like  process  with  regard 
to  silver  is  diminishing,  and  bids  fair  to  cease  alto- 
gether. .  .  .  During  the  eight  years  terminating 
the  Slst  December  1857,  the  coinage  has  only  amounted 
to  323,660,000  francs,  or  a  yearly  average  of  40,457,000 
francs  (1,618,280/.).  It  should,  moreover,  be  observed 
that  the  coinage  of  silver  during  the  latter  years  has 
only  taken  place  in  c(»isequence  of  the  great  influence 
exerted  in  that  respect  by  the  Government  upon  the 
directors  of  the  mints.  Left  to  themselves,  they 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  struck  a  single  5  franc  piece 
since  1853. 

"  Not  only  is  much  less  silver  money  coined,  but 
even  that  which  the  country  possessed  has  been  rapidly 
disappearing.  The  Custom  House  returns  afford  upon 
this  subject  only  proximate  indications,  as  the  decla- 
rations are  not  always  exact,  though  they  nevertiieless 
must  be  taken  for  authority.  Formerly,  France  im- 
ported much  more  of  silver  commodities  than  she  ex- 
ported. It  appears  from  a  report  made  in  1839  to  a 
commission  on  the  currency,  over  which  M.  Th^nard 
presided,  that  during  the  period  from  the  Ist  January 
1816  to  the  1st  January  1839,  the  excess  of  the  im- 
portation of  silver  over  the  exportation  amounted  to 
1,822,824,818  francs  (72,912,992/.).  Nearly  the  same 
proportions  were  preserved  until  1851  inclusively; 
but  then  commenced  an  inverse  movement  which 
gathered  strength  every  year. 

"In  1852  the  exportation  surpassed  the  importation 
by  2,700,000  francs  (108,000/.)  .  .  .  From  the 
1st  January  1852  to  the  Ist  January  1858,  the  total 
excess  of  exportations  over  importations  amounted  to 
1,127  millions  (45,080,000/.),  which  would  be  about 
two  fifths  of  the  silver  money  possessed  by  France  a 

few  years  since There  are 

not  two  ways ;  there  is  only  one  way  of  exphuning 
these  facts ;  gold  is  imported  into  France  in  masses, 
and  takes  the  place  in  the  circulation  formerly  flUed 
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by  silver,  which  disappears,  becauHe  it  is  profitable  to 
come  from  abroad  to  barter  gold  for  silver  on  the  I'not* 
ing  of  ono  kilogramme  of  the  foi-mer  for  15^  of  the 
latter,  the  proportion  established  in  the  French  cur- 
rency.    .     .     . 

"  The  merchant  possessing  ingots  of  gold  has  only 
to  carry  them  to  the  Mint  to  obtain  the  same  amount 
in  pieces  of  10  francs  or  20  francs,  weight  for  weight, 
and  fineness  for  fineness,  save  only  the  small  charge 
to  cover  the  expense  of  coining.  In  this  way  every 
kilogramme  of  gold  introduced  into  France  enters  into 
the  circulation  on  the  footing  just  described  of  an 
equality  with  15^  kilogrammes  of  silver.  The  creditor 
is  obliged  to  take  it  in  discharge  of  his  claim  on  that 
basis. 

"  From  the  very  fact  of  the  parallel  circulation  of 
gold  and  silver,  on  the  footing  of  one  of  the  former 
to  15^  of  the  latter,  it  is  easy  to  withdraw  the  silver 
coins  from  circulation,  and  export  them,  giving  gold 
in  exchange.  From  the  moment  that  numbers  of 
persons  devote  their  time  and  capital  to  the  currying 
out  of  this  substitution,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  a 
profitable  trade,  for,  if  the  relation  of  1  to  15^  were 
not  advantageous  for  the  holders  of  gold,  they  would 
take  good  care  not  to  carry  on  the  operation  upon  the 
large  scale  on  which  they  have  proceeded.     .     .     . 

"  Chapter  4.  .  .  .  We  know  that  what  is  now  to 
be  seen  taking  place  in  silver  occurred  a  few  years 
previously  in  gold.  Grold  was  at  a  premium  in  the 
French  market ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  coinage  of 
this  metal  had  &llen  to  an  insignificant  sum,  and  the 
amount  which  had  been  in  circulation  in  France  was 
escaping  abroad.  The  returns  of  the  Custom  House 
show  that  from  the  1st  January  1816  to  the  Ist 
January  1839  the  exportation  of  gold  exceeded  the 
importation  by  541,000,000  francs  (21,640,000/.) 
without  counting  that  which  travellers  carried  with 
them.  During  this  period  the  relative  value  of  gold 
remained  nearly  fixed  at  16}  times  that  of  silver, 
instead  of  the  proportion  of  15^,  indicated  by  the  law 
of  the  7  Germinal,  year  11.  Now  15|  in  relation  to 
15^  represents  only  a  deviation  of  1^  per  cent.  Such 
a  slight  divergence  from  the  legal  proportion  sufficed, 
however,  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  gold  from  the 
circulation,  and  to  lead  to  the  exportation  of  the 
larger  portion  of  it."  This  proves  how  smaH  a  differ- 
ence suffices  to  effect  the  displacement  of  the  precious 
noetals  ? — ^I'heso  passages  only  show  this,  that  when 
under  bimetallism  you  have  a  very  large  amount  of 
gold  passing  into  a  currency  naturally  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  silver  ofiiered  at  the  Mint,  as  there 
is  the  highest  probability  that  the  excessive  importa- 
tion of  gold  will  be  accompanied  by  an  export  of 
flilver.  1  showed  that  in  two  years  1859-60  the 
French  Mint  coined  45,000,000/.  sterling  of  gold. 
Well,  of  course,  France  could  not  take  up  45,000,000/. 
sterling  on  its  bimetallic  standard;  it  probably  ex- 
ported 22,000,000/.  of  silver  ;  and  thus,  while  it  ab- 
sorbed 45,000,000/.  of  gold,  it  only  added  perhaps 
28,000,000/.  to  its  bimetallic  standard  of  money.  Then 
I  showed  that  in  1860  no  silver  was  tendered  for 
coinage  into  five-franc  pieces,  and  I  accounted  for 
that  by  stating  that  the  large  additions  of  gold  to  the 
French  currency  could  only  be  made  by  exporting 
silver,  and  this  was  why  in  1860  no  silver  was  ten- 
dered at  the  Mint.  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
passages  read  from  the  volume  by  M.  Chevalier  "  On 
"  the  probable  Fall  in  the  Purchasing  Power  of  Gold," 
that  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes "  of  April  Ist 
and  August  1st  1876,  M.  Chevalier  turned  round  and 
proposed  to  demonetiso  silver  for  the  same  reasons 
as  he  proposed  in  the  volume  from  which  Mr.  Birch 
has  read  to  demonetise  gold.  This  book  is  written 
with  the  view  to  show  the  extraordinary  dangers  of 
enormous  quantities  of  gold  being  produced  and 
passing  into  the  currencies  of  the  gold  countries.  He 
was  an  eminent  economist ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
within  18  years  after  vehemently  insisting  on  the 
demonstisation  of  gold  he  turned  round  and  as  vehe- 
mently nrged  the  demonetisation  of  silver. 

6211.  (The   Chairman.)  Why  should  they   have 


been  coining  at  that  time  so  much  gold  and  so  little 
alver? — This  is  the  whole  theory  of  bimetallism, 
that  France  had  to  take  all  the  gold  offered  from 
California  and  Australia,  in  whatever  quantity,  and 
had  to  give  out  silver,  which  is  what  Chevalier  de- 
scribes. Silver  was  bound  to  disappear  when  France 
alone  in  Europe,  you  may  say,  was  holding  this  ratio 
1  to  15^.  It  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  there  was 
a  tremendous  pressure,  as  was  proved  by  the  enormous 
import  of  gold  during  those  years  1859  and  1860. 
France  took  45,000,000/.  in  two  years,  while  from 
1858  to  1865  we  only  got  29,000,000/.  altogether. 
I  quote  from  the  official  figures  to  show  that  in  two 
years  alcme  France  took  46,000,000/.  of  sterling  into 
its  currency,  simply  because  if  the  export  of  silver  was 
probably  20,000,000/.  sterling,  then  that  helped  to 
diminish  the  standard  of  money,  because  instead  of 
adding  45,000,000/.  they  only  added  25,000,000/.; 
20,000,000/.  having  been  drained  away  to  India  and 
the  East.  If  45,000,000/.  could  be  taken  into  French 
currency,  it  could  only  be  so  by  an  immense  addition 
to  Frencii  prices ;  the  consequence  was  that  as  gold 
and  silver  were  at  1  to  15^  in  France,  then  tliis  bi- 
metallic standard  would  naturally  have  increased  in 
quantity  so  much  above  the  Indian  silver  standard  that 
silver  would  b^n  in  India  to  have  a  much  larger 
value  than  in  France,  and  so  silver  flowed  to  the  East 
to  raise  {)rice8  there,  so  that  silver  prices  might  cor- 
respond to  the  increased  bimetallic  prices  in  France. 
Thus  gold  took  the  place  of  silver  in  the  French  cur- 
rency, and  the  amount  of  gold  thus  substituted  had 
no  influence  wha^ver  on  the  currencies  of  the  gold 
standard  countries,  because  it  was  a  substitution,  and 
not  an  addition  to  the  currency.  But  for  the  existence 
of  French  bimetallism  all  the  gold  must  have  gone  into 
the  currencies  of  the  gold  countries,  and  must  have 
raised  prices  in  these  countries  to  a  much  higher  level 
than  they  did  actually  reach. 

6212.  Then  you  say  that  in  1876  the  cash  reserves 
of  the  Bank  of  France  amounted  to  63,960,000/.  in 
gold  and  22,000,000/.  in  silver  ?— Yes.  As  at  the 
time  that  France  suspended  the  coinage  of  silver  the 
Bank  of  France  had  only  22,000,000/.  sterling  of  silver 
and  had  53,000,000/.  sterling  of  gold,  it  was  con- 
sequently not  the  pressure  of  an  enormous  amount 
of  silver  in  the  Bank  of  France  that  caused  it  to 
suspend  the  coinage  of  silver,  it  was  simply  the  finan- 
cial and  political  consideratiou  that  it  did  not  want 
Germany  to  draw  away  its  gold. 

6213.  1876  was  not  the  date,  was  it,  of  the  sus- 
pension of  free  mintage ;  I  thought  it  was  earlier  than 
that  ? — ^It  was  1874.  These  figures  are  taken  from 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Depreciation  of 
Silver. 

6214.  Yes,  but  do  you  know  what  the  amounts  were 
in  1874  ? — They  are  given  there. 

6215.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Can  you  say  why  they  did 
not  wish  Germany  to  take  away  their  gold  ? — ^Becau.se 
they  naturally  said :  "We  do  not  want  to  encourage 
"  any  country  to  pass  on  to  the  single  gold  standard 
"  by  drawing  away  this  63,000,000/.,  or  any  other 
"  large  quantity  of  gold,  and  giving  us  silver.  We 
"  axe  willing  to  hold  the  double  standard  so  long  oa 
"  other  countries  behave  decently  to  us."  They  did 
not  want  to  co-operate  in  any  such  scheme.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  valid  reason,  particularly  as  with  Ger- 
many tliey  had  a  very  strong  patriotic  motive. 

6216.  They  submitted  very  quietly  to  receive  gold 
instead  of  silver,  why  was  it  that  they  would  not 
receive  silver  instead  of  gold  ? — Because  they  felt  that 
while  they  were  anxious  that  other  countries  like 
England  and  Germany  and  the  United  States  should 
become  double  standard  countries  like  themselves, 
they  did  not  want  to  aUow  themselves  to  be  unjustly 
taken  advantage  of.  When  Germany  decided  ^at  it 
should  have  a  gold  standard  the  French  Government 
did  not  want  Germany  to  come  to  France  and  tako 
away  gold,  and  when  somebody  else  decided  to  have  a 
silver  standard  that  they  should  come  to  France  and 
take  away  silver.  *  They  did  not  want  other  countries 
to  change  their  enrrencies  when  they  pleased,  throwing 
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upon  France  the  derangement  of  the  French  currency 
and  the  expense  oi  frequent  recoinage  at  the  option  of 
other  countries.  France  was  being  treated  as  the  mere 
reservoir  of  precious  metals  for  the  convenience  of 
other  nations,  and  it  resented  this  abuse  bv  suspend- 
inj;  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  thus  depriving 
Germany  of  the  opportunity  of  taking  away  French 
gold  in  exchange  for  the  silver  of  Grermany. 

6217.  (The  Chairman.)  Why  would  it  have  been 
at  their  expense?  —  Suppose  Germany  had  drawn 
away  from  the  Bank  of  France  30,000,000/.  of  gold, 
France  would  have  had  to  coin  more  rilver,  and  they 
said,  "  What  is  the  use  of  permitting  our  currency  to 
''  be  raided  upon  in  this  fashion?"  They  would 
require  to  have  given  up  30,000,000/.  of  gold  and  to 
have  recoined  30,000,000/.  of  silver,  which  would  have 
come  to  them  in  the  form  of  bullion  or  German  silver 
money.  It  compelled  them  to  recoin  it.  Well,  then, 
they  said,  "  We  do  not  want  our  currency  to  be 
raided  upon  in  this  way." 

62X8.  Why  was  it  that  they  accepted  the  change 
when  the  change  was  from  gold  to  silver,  and  would 
not  accept  it  when  it  was  from  silver  to  gold  ? — ^It 
was  hardly  from  monetary  considerations ;.  it  was  a 
question  of  politics,  though  I  think  it  will  be  conceded 
that  France  might  very  well  refuse  to  continue  to  be 
the  victim  of  the  currency  changes  of  all  other 
countries,  when  it  was  completely  in  its  power  to 
do  so. 

6219.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Were  they  offered  the  silver 
in  the  same  quantities  that  they  were  offered  the 
gold? — Giermany  began  to  sell  its  silver  for  gold, 
and  France  began  to  have  its  gold  drained  away  and 
the  silver  from  Germany  substituted. 

6220.  I  want  to  ask  if  you  can  tell  us  at  all  whether, 
in  those  years,  1859  and  1860,  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  gold  offered  for  coinage,  and  was 
coined  in  France  ? — Yes,  a  very  extraordinary  quan- 
tity. 

6221.  Was  there  anything  like  the  same  amount  of 
silver  at  that  time ;  had  they  the  opportunity  of 
coining  the  same  amount  of  silver  if  they  had  wished 
it  ?  —There  was  no  abnormal  amount  ot  silver  being 
produced,  but  the  French  Mint  was  bound  to  coin 
whatever  gold  or  silver  might  be  offered. 

6222.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  They  were  saturated  with 
!*ilrer  ;  gold  became  cheaper,  gold  came  in  and  drove 
out  the  silver,  and  silver  went  to  India.  So  that  they 
submitted,  but  when  the  converse  operation  came 
about  and  silver  offered  itself  as  the  cheaper  metal, 
and  gold  was  to  be  taken  away,  they  would  not  submit 
to  that. 

6223.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  I  understood  that  in  1859 
and  1860  they  coined  45,000,000/.  of  gold,  an  ab- 
normally unusual  quantity,  and  that  to  that  process 
they  submitted  very  quietly.  What  I  understood  was 
that  they  submitted  to  lose  their  silver,  perhaps  they 
had  no  choice  ? — They  had  no  choice  under  their 
bimetallic  law,  but  M.  Chevalier  wrote  his  book  in 
1858  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  gold  was  so 
certain  to  be  produced  in  the  rature  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  that  those  gigantic  supplies  would  so 
raise  prices  as  to  bring  ruin  and  disaster  on  France, 
that  he  urged  upon  the  French  Gh)vernment  the 
imperative  necessity  of  demonetising  gold. 

6224.  They  might  have  put  an  end  to  their  bi- 
metallic system  ? — They  might,  but  they  did  not. 

6225.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  You  have  been  asked  how  it 
happened  that  the  ]<Yench  allowed  all  their  silver  to 
pass  awny  and  gold  to  take  its  place,  but  would  not 
allow  gold  to  pass  away  and  silver  to  take  its  place. 
Was  there  not  this  difference  in  the  two  cases,  that  in 
the  first  instance  the  influx  of  gold  came  from  a 
natural  cause,  and  in  the  case  of  tiie  influx  of  silver 
it  was  an  artificial  cause,  miunly  the  act  of  Germany, 
which  had  recently  been  at  war  Mrith  France  ?— There 
was  no  political  motive  in  the  first  instance ;  there 
was  a  very  strong  political  motive  in  the  second 
instance. 

6226.  Are  yon  aware  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  France  allowed  her  gold  to  pass  away  and 


silver  to  take  its  place,  or  have  you  no  informatioir  on 
that  point? — I  have  no  information  on  that  point, 
except  the  statistics  on  the  subject  in  the  Keport  on 
the  Depreciation  of  Silver. 

6227.  I  will  read  yon  an'  extract  from  a  report  of 
the  Minister  of  Finance  of  France  in  1803,  showing 
what  the  state  of  affairs  was  at  that  date :  "  Gold  coins 
"  compose  about  a  third  of  our  specie.  They  are  the 
"  principal  instrument  of  our  interior  commerce.  It 
"  is  admitted  that  breadstuffs,  cattle,  and  almost  all 
"  the  bulky  objects  of  consumption  disseminated 
"  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Republic,  and  whicli  are 
"^  gathered  together  for  the  provisioning  of  our  cities, 
"  of  the  army,  and  of  the  seaports,  are  in  the  first 
"  instance  purchased  with  gold."  Does  not  that  show 
that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  gold  in  actual  circu- 
lation in  France  in  1803  ? — Yes,  it  probably  does. 

6228.  I  will  read  you  an  extract  from  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee  for  Coin  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  April  the  26th,  1828.  Alexander  Baring, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  afterwards  Lord  Ashbnrton  : — "  The 
«  variation  in  France  is  seldom  above  a  tenth  per 
"  cent. ;  it  sometimes  runs  up  to  a  quarter  per  cent. 
"  It  has  been,  I  am  told,  something  higher  on  par'' 
"  ticular  occasions  ;  when  the  Bank  of  England  was 
"  running  all  over  the  Continent  for  gold.  This  was 
"  the  case,  I  believe  also,  at  another  time  for  the 
"  service  of  the  Peninsula;  now  and  then,  from 
"  casual  circumstances,  one  metal  gets  preferred.  If 
"  Russia  goes  to  war  in  a  distant  part,  she  does  it 
"  always  with  gold.  At  the  present  time  gold  has 
'*  been  bought  up  to  a  large  extent  for  this  purpose.'' 
This  evidence  was  given  in  1828,  and  shows  tliat  gold 
had  become  scarcer  at  that  time  than  in  1803  ? — 
Well,  I  would  not  draw  that  inference. 

6229.  It  was  not  so  common  in  circulation  r — No. 

6230.  Tnen  J  will  read  you  an  extract  from  the 
evidence  given  by  N.  M.  Rothschild,  Esq.,  before  the 
Committee  on  Bank  of  England  Charter  on  24th 
July  1832 :— »  Q.  4833.  Has  there  been  a  great 
"  export  of  gold  from  France  at  different  times  for  the 
"  purposes  of  foreign  war? — A.  Certainly;  in  general 
"  the  gold  is  boujrht  up  in  France  before  it  goes  from 
"  this  country,  and  if  there  is  a  scarcity  io  France 
"  then  it  is  fetched  from  here.  Q.  4834.  Does  the 
"  demand  for  gold  from  France  produce  a  scarcity  of 
"  money  in  France?-— .4.  No.  y.  4835.  Why  is 
"  that? — A.  Because  the  gold  is,  in  general,  in  private 
"  hands ;  it  is  merchandise  there."  Does  not  this 
extract  show  that  in  1832  gold  had  disappeared  from 
the  ordinary  circulation  in  France  ? — Well,  I  cannot 
«ay.  The  statement  there  made  is  that  when  Russia 
goes  to  war  she  demands  gold.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
but  nevertheless,  although  in  1832  France  lest  by 
export  about  1,600,000/.  of  gold,  it  gained  by  import 
in  1830,  1831,  and  1833  about  1,800,000/.,  and  it 
coined  in  the  five  years  1830  to  1834  about  5,000,000/. 
of  gold.  The  total  imports,  however,  from  1815  to 
1836  were  about  16,800,000/.,  and  the  total  exporu 
about  16,400,000,  so  that  France  really  lost  in  that 
time  by  excess  of  exports  about  600,000/.  of  gold. 

6231.  What  I  wish  to  ask  you  is  this,  do  not  these 
extracts  b^inning  with  the  report  of  the  French  Minis- 
ter in  1803  to  Uie  effect  that  one  third  of  the  specie 
was  gold  coin,  and  that  all  the  breadstuSs  were  pur- 
chased with  gold  and  ending  with  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Rothschild  show  that  there  had  been  a  drain  of 
gold  from  France,  and  that  she  had  submitted  to  that 
drain  without  altering  the  laws  reflating  her  cur- 
rency ? — ^Yes. 

6282.  In  other  words,  she  had  allowed  gold  to  go 
and  silver  to  take  it«  place  between  1803  and  1882? 
— Yes,  that  appears  to  be  perfectly  correct  according 
to  these  extracts,  but  the  total  amount  of  net  export 
of  gold  from  1815  to  1836  was,  accordine  to  Frendi 
official  figures,  quite  insignificant. 

6233.  {The  Chairman.)  From  1803  down  to  the 
present  time  has  the  banking  and  commercial  business 
of  France  been  carried  on  in  gold  and  silver  money 
indiscriminately  in  your  view?  —  Yes,  certainly  it 
has. 
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0234.  Both  gold  and  silver,  each  of  them  being  at 
times  at  a  premium  ? — 'For  export,  not  in  money.  If 
either  had  been  at  a  premium  in  money,  there  must  have 
been  two  prices  in  France,  a  silver  and  a  gold  price 
for  all  articles.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  French 
law  makes  it  criminal  to  act  on  the  basis  of  premium 
or  discount.  It  always  did  so,  and  consequently  any 
one  depositing  money  in  a  bank  in  France,  say, 
100,000  francs,  he  might  get  silver,  gold,  or  paper 
when  he  wanted  the  money,  but  begot  100,000  francs, 
neither  more  nor  less.  There  may,  however,  have 
been  a  premium  on  silver,  either  bidlion  or  coin,  for 
export  to  India,  and  the  premium  might  for  a  time 
be  considerable  if  there  was  an  excessive  demand  for 
export,  as  silver  oonld  not  always  be  easily  got  in 
France,  all  banks  and  other  payers  having  the  option 
of  paying  in  gold  or  in  silver.  There  was  doubtless 
also  under  bimetaUism  a  premium  on  gold.  But  this 
premium  was  a  question  for  the  bullion  dealer  ;  it  in 
no  way  affected  the  money  affairs  of  the  French  people. 
I  might  instance  business  in  China.  I  have  seen  in 
Shanghai,  when  silver  was  scarce,  and  everybody 
wanted  it,  the  price  of  silver  as  expressed  in  the 
sterling  exchange  on  London  of  the  Shanghai  tael 
rise  10  per  cent,  in  a  month.  When  there  had  been 
changes,  before  telegraphs  and  before  steamers,  in 
the  available  silver  in  India  and  China  silver  would 
immediately  bear  a  premium  for  export  from  Europe ; 
but  the  question  is  this,  where  is  the  example  of 
any  bank  in  France  that  received  money,  gold  or  silver 
on  deposit,  having  proposed  to  pay  out  either  more  or 
less  than  the  exact  amount  in  figures  deposited  ? 
Where  is  the  transaction  where  any  merchant  has 
paid  more  or  less  than  legal  tender  money,  and  more 
or  less  than  the  exact  amount  due.  Of  course, 
silver  must  be  driven  out  of  the  currency  when  gold 
flows  in  in  large  quantity  ;  silver  must  be  driven  out 
of  the.  currency  by  some  process,  and  it  is  done  by  a 
premium  on  export,  that  is,  by  a  rise  in  the  foreign 
exchanges  with  silver  countries.  A  similar  process 
goes  on  with  gold  in  England.  A  sovereign  is  always 
a  sovereign  in  London,  but  the  exchange  value  of  a 
.sovereign  in  London  payable  in  New  York  in  gold 
dollars  changes  in  London  in  dollars  from  day  to 
day,  and  similarly  a  20-dollar  gold  piece  in  New  York 
as  valued  in  sovereigns  in  London  changes  from  time  to 
time.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  exchanges 
can  be  regulated ;  by  a  rise  or  tall  in  the  foreign 
exchanges  gold  will  now  from  or  How  to  a  country,  so 
that  we  have  with  our  gold  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions operating  as  the  French  had  with  their  silver, 
only  that  then  the  changes  in  our  gold  that  cause  it  to 
flow  out  or  flow  in  are  shown  in  the  foreign  discount 
or  the  foreign  premium  on  the  exchanges.  Similarly 
in  foreign  countries  changes  in  their  gold  are  shown 
by  changes  in  tlie  rate  of  exchange  on  London. 

6235.  I  believe  yon  have  some  observations  to  make 
with  regard  to  Professor  Jevons's  views  ? — Jevons  has 
been  regarded  in  England  here  as  the  leading  authority 
on  this  question,  and  Bagehot  accepted  and  argued 
upon  his  views  in  regard  to  bimetallism.  Now  my 
contention  is  that  Jevons  did  not  understand  this 
qnestion,  and  his  diagrams  do  not  show  anything  in 
r^ard  to  bimetallism  whatever. 

6236.  {Sir.  T.  Farrer.)  Which  book  of  Jevons  is 
this? — "Money  and   the  Mechanism  of  Exchange." 

6237.  (  The  Chairman.)  Will  you  quote  the  passage  ? 
— The  passage  is  that  "  the  standard  of  value  always 
follows  the  metal  which  falls  in  value  "  (p.  138),  and 
"  At  any  moment  the  standard  of  value  is  doubtless 
one  metal  or  the  other,  and  not  both;  yet  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  alternative  tends  to  make  each  vary 
much  less  than  it  would  otherwise  "  (p.  139).  What 
I  contend  is  that  this  is  a  mere  theory,  and  is  not 
in  any  way  borne  out  by  the  official  figures  which  I 
have  presented  in  regard  fai  the  French  currency  and 
the  Bank  of  France.  During  the  period  from  1796  till 
to-day  the  French  standard  never  was  a  purely  gold  or 
silver  standard,  as  Jevons's  theory  wonld  imply,  but  it 
was  a  standard  of  the  two  metals  in  some  proportion,  in 
varying  proportions,  depending  upon  whether  gold  or 


silver  might  be  flowing  into  the  French  Mint,  or  was 
being  drained  away  by  foreign  countries.  But  he 
treats  here  upon  a  theory,  and  builds  upon  that 
theory  a  set  of  diagrams,  so  that  his  diagrams  and  his 
ai^ument  have  been  very  widely  accepted  as  settling 
the  question.  Now  I  say  it  does  not  settle  it  at  all, 
his  diagrams  and  his  arguments  do  not  apply  to  bi- 
metallism, as  T  have  shown  by  authentic  facts  and 
figures  in  the  case  of  France.  I  have  not  got  the 
book,  but  I  can  draw  the  diagrams  if  any  one  cares  to 
see  them. 

6238.  What  do  you  say  the  diagrams  are  inserted 
by  Professor  Jevons  to  show  ? — To  show  the  action  of 
bimetallism ;  but  he  assumes  that  under  bimetallism 
gold  and  silver  vary  in  regard  to  each  other,  which 
would  require  that  there  should  have  been  in  France 
a  gold  price  and  a  silver  price  for  every  article,  whereas 
I  have  shown  that  in  France  they  have  not  varied  as 
money  from  1795  to  the  present  day,  and  that  there 
have  not  been  two  prices  for  articles. 

6239.  With  reference  to  the  argument  that  gold 
cannot  have  appreciated  because  money  is  so  cheap, 
what  have  you  to  say  ? — Well,  1  maintain  that  the  rate 
of  discount  is  no  permanent  indication  as  to  the 
quantity  of  money  in  a  country,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
indication  as  to  the  range  of  prices.  Prices  may  be 
high  or  low  with  a  high  rate  of  discount  or  a  low 
rate  uf  discount.  There  is  no  relation  between  the  two 
except  during  the  period  when  the  change  in  the 
quantity  of  gold  is  taking  place.  If  we  are  exporting 
gold,  or  if  we  are  importing  gold,  during  that  change 
it  would  to  some  extent  affect  the  rate  of  discount,  but 
it  could  not  affect  it  permanently. 

G240.  Of  course  yon  would  not  suggest  that  all  the 
gold  that  comes  into  this  country,  that  is  not  used  for 
the  arts,  would  be  turned  into  coin ;  some  of  it  would 
remain  in  bullion  ? — It  does  so  at  the  bank. 

6241.  What  regulates  in  your  view  the  amount  of 
gold  that  is  turned  into  coin  ? — I  suppose  the  amount 
that  is  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  being  paid  over 
the  counter  of  the  bank.  Of  course  they  do  not  pay 
bullion  over  the  counter,  that  is  in  payment  of  cheques. 
1  suppose  as  long  as  they  find  that  they  have  plenty 
of  gold  coin  in  the  issue  department  for  probable 
demands,  it  is  not  material  for  them  to  send  bullion 
to  the  Mint.  I  presume  so.  Of  course  I  have  no 
experience  on  the  subject.  I  see  no  object  in  coining 
gold  when  it  may,  owing  to  the  demands  of  foreign 
countries,  have  ntterwards  to  be  sent  abroad  as  if  it 
were  bullion. 

6242.  That  rather  leads  me  to  ask,  during  those 
years  in  which  you  say  there  was  this  large  excess 
of  imports  over  expoi'ts,  which  in  your  view  must 
have  been  turned  into  coinage,  whether  it  must  not 
have  resulted  in  people  seeking  more  coinage  for  some 
reason  or  other  ? — No,  they  do  not  seek  it ;  it  passes 
automatically  into  the  currency. 

6243.  But  how  could  it  pass  automatically  into  the 
currency  ?  The  amount  that  will  pass  into  the  cur- 
rency will  depend  upon  the  amount  that  people's  re- 
quirements demand? — ^No,  I  cannot  agree  in  that 
view.  The  monetary  organization  of  a  country  like 
ours  provides  the  method  by  which  all  gold  available 
for  currency  is  automatioaUy  distributed  over  the 
whole  country.  In  a  general  way  the  demand  for 
money  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  available  money  in 
the  country. 

6244.  I  am  talking  of  the  amount  that  is  coined  as 
distinguished  from  what  is  kept  in  bullion.  I  am 
supposing  the  stock  of  gold  to  remain  the  same,  what 
would  determine  how  much  will  remain  as  bullion, 
and  how  much  will  be  turned  into  coin? — Well,  I 
suppose  the  individual  views  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  as  to  whether  they  were  likely  to  be 
called  upon  Tor  more  coin  than  they  possessed. 

6245.  It  their  judgment  was  good  and  sound  that 
would  depend  upon  what  people  did  require  aud  seek 
for  ? — Yes,  in  a  certain  sense ;  however,  tbey  must 
keep  this  gold  to  suit  their  liabilities.  Their  own 
gold  reserves  and  their  own  liabilities  are  the  only 
guide  that  they  attend  to  ;  they  take  no  cognizance 
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whatever  of  the  amount  of  gold  in  circulation  oatokt^ 
of  the  bank. 

6246.  Tee,  but  what  I  mean  is,  what  iu  your  sugges* 
tion  would  have  brought  about  the  effect  that  in  a 
period  of  10  years  or  so  people  would  have  required 
50,000,000/.  more  of  gold  coins,  as  distinguished  fi:om 
bullion  ?— Of  course  if  it  has  to  be  paid  across  the 
bank  counter  for  currency  purposes  it  has  to  be  paid 
in  coin.  The  point  is  this,  the  amount  in  the  'Bajsk 
of  England  in  reality  remains  almost  stationary,  there 
may  be  a  few  millions  up  or  down,  and  tlie  legislation 
by  which  the  bank  directors  lower  or  raise  the  rate  of 
discount  drives  out  of  the  bank  all  surplus  gold  beyond 
the  reserves  to  protect  their  liabilities,  either  into  the 
drculation  in  the  country  or  to  foreign  countries ;  or 
on  the  other  hand,  draws  gold  into  the  country  from 
abroad.     This  process  is  really  automatic. 

6247.  {Mr.  Birch.)  It  has  varied  in  the  10  years 
from  20,000,000/.  to  36,000,000/.,  you  know  ?— That 
36,000,000/.  is  very  rare,  and  could  only  remain  in  the 
bank  until  the  action  of  the  directors  themselves  re- 
dnced  it  to  the  normal  amount  necessai^  for  their 
reserves. 

6248.  (Mr.  FremarUle.)  You  can  hardly  say  that 
the  coinage  remains  stationary? — No,  tlie  coinage 
will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  gold  and  the 
demand  for  coin.  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  one 
illustration  that  will  show  this ;  the  illustration  of  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  in  America  up  to  1 879. 
Why  did  gold  rise  to  a  premium  in  greenbacks  of  180 
per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  100  dollars  in  gold  was  the 
equivalent  of  280  dollars  in  paper  money?  Prices 
advanced  on  the  basis  of  the  280  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  100.  You  ask  me  how  it  is  ?  I  say  the  banks  did 
not  hold  this  money  when  it  was  issued  by  the  United 
States  Grovernment,  because  they  wore  only  holding 
enough  for  their  liabilities.  The  country  was  bound  to 
take  this  surplus  when  it  was  issued,  there  was  no 
means  of  refusing,  whether  it  raised  prices  or  whatever 
it  did.  That  is  an  illustration  of  it.  They  thought  in 
America  because  the  United  States  Government  signed 
these  greenbacks  they  would  remain  at  par,  still  they 
found  this  premium  on  gold  as  expressed  in  green* 
bocks  went  on  increasing  and  increasing  until  it 
reached  180.  I  give  thnt  illustration  to  show  how  nn 
increase  in  money  did  go  on  rauing  the  paper  money 
standard  to  180  per  cent,  above  the  gold  standard. 

6249.  ( The  Chairman.)  People  are  only  bound  to 
take  it  there.  It  is  a  different  measure  of  value  alto- 
getber  compared  with  what  it  is  in  relation  to  commo- 
dities that  people  desire  from  other  countries  that  will 
not  take  the  greenback  ? — The  thing  is  exactly  the 
same. 

6250.  Why  surely  a  man  who  had  a  greenback 
could  not  induce  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  a  large 
number  of  greenbacks  were  issued,  to  gi\-e  him  goods 
for  the  greenback  to  the  same  extent  as  they  would 
give  him  for  gold  ? — He  could  go  into  a  bank  in  New 
York  and  get  credit  for  any  amount  of  money,  if  he 
would  only  deposit  the  equivalent  greenbacks.  Gold 
could  always  be  got  for  greenbacks  at  the  rate  of  the 
day. 

6251.  Yes;  but  not  at  the  same  rate  as  if  he  de- 
posited so  many  pounds  sterling  ? — It  is  exactly  the 
same,  not  the  same  value,  but  if  you  deposit  280 
dollars  in  paper  you  would  get  100  dollars  in  gold. 
What  I  want  to  point  out  is  this,  this  standard  of 
value  in  America  having  changed  A-om  the  gold  stan- 
ditrd  on  the  basis  of  100  to  the  paper  standard  of  280 
prices  rose  to  a  very  large  extent.  Now,  then,  I  say 
when  they  began  to  conti-act  the  paper  currency  they 
reduced  this  280,  and  gradually  population  increased, 
and  thus  they  brought  the  currency  down  to  par  in 
gold  in  1879.  There  was  an  operation  pro<luced 
directly  in  consequence  of  increase  and  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  money  inserted  in  the  currency 
and  withdrawn  from  it,  and  what  I  maintain  is 
this,  that  prices  rose  correspondingly,  and  yet  if 
yon  look  at  the  banks,  the  banks  had  not  this 
money,  they  only  had  enough  for  their  liabilities  ; 
but  when  a  man  went  to  pay  something  for  which 


he  had  formerly  paid  five  doUars'he  fenod  he  had 
to  pay  14  dolltus  for  it,  and  therefore  he  required 
to  have  in  his  pocket  for  this  transaction.  14  dollars, 
though  under  the  gold  standard  he  would  only  have 
required  five  dollars.  Why  was  that  ?  Simply  because 
this  standard  was  one  of  280  in  paper  money  i^ainst 
100  in  gold  coin,  and  paper  money  was  the  money  of 
the  country. 

6252.  But  in  that  case  would  you  have  found  the 
man  with  so  many  mora  dollars  in  his  banking 
account  ? — He  might  or  he  might  not  have  had. 

6253.  If  all  prices  had  gone  up  he  would  probably 
have  280  dollars  where  he  had  100  before  ? — No,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  if  you  had  deposited  1,000  dollars 
in  1861  you  would,  when  the  greenback  was  at  280, 
have  had  1,000  dollars,  not  2,800,  as  you  ought  to 
have  had  if  you  had  been  entitled  to  an  equal  amount 
of  purchasing  power. 

6254.  That  is  perfectly  true,  but  when  yon  had  all 
your  prices  going  up  there  would  be  some  approxima- 
tion in  all  respects  to  an  increase  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ? — In  prices. 

6255.  In  prices,  and  therefore  in  the  deposits  which 
people  had  at  their  bankers  ? — Certainly  there  would 
be.  The  bankers  went  on  changing  from  a  gold  to  a 
paper  basis,  but  they  did  not  give  any  man  credit  for 
the  increase;  so  that  the  increased  deposits  would 
have  been  made  by  those  who  were  making  additional 
profits  by  the  advancing  prices,  and  not  by  those  who 
had  made  the  deposits  before  prices  began  to  advance, 
as  the  latter  deposits  would  have  remained  unchanged 
in  figures,  though  their  purchasing  power  would  have 
dimiuished  by  every  advance  in  prices. 

6256.  But  if  the  same  process  was  going  on  here 
in  the  reverse  direction,  ought  you  not  to  have  found 
that  the  money  that  peo^e  had  at  their  bankers 
diminished  just  in  the  same  way  as  yon  find  it  in- 
creased in  America  ? — Well,  I  dare  say  there  is  a 
diminution.  I  have  not  examined  it,  but  I  feel  almost 
certain  that  there  must  have  been  a  diminution.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  ought  to  explain  that  while  a  pro- 
cess of  contraction  is  going  on  the  amount  of  money 
people  keep  at  their  bankers  undergoes  no  change  in 
figures  while  it  is  there,  that  is  1,000/,  remains  1,000/. 
with,  however,  increasing  purchasing  power.  If 
there  is  during  contraction  a  diminution  of  people's 
money  at  their  bankers,  it  is  caused  solely  by  the 
withdrawal  of  deposits,  and  not  by  any  automatic 
shrinking  in  assets  or  liabilities  at  the  baus,  as  there 
is  an  automatic  shrinking  in  the  prices  and  money 
values  of  commodities. 

6257.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  One  question  about  the 
greenbacks.  Do  you  say  it  was  due  entirely  to  the 
excess  of  quantity ;  do  you  think  that  the  oredit  of 
the  Northern  Grovernmeut  at  that  time  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it? — The  excessive  quantity  of  greenbacks  in 
circulation  produced  a  corresponding  rise  in  prices  as 
soon  as  the  greenbacks  were  distributed  over  the 
country.  With  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  credit  of  the 
Government  had  nothing  to  do.  The  fact  is  prices 
are  produced  automatically,  money  being  forced  into 
the  circulation. 

6258.  (Mr.  Birch.)  What  efiect  had  it  upon  the 
wage-earning  class  ? — All  prices  went  up  enormously. 

6259.  The  wages  of  the  day  labourer,  did  thoy  in- 
crease immediately  ?— Yes,  because  he  had  to  pay 
dearer  for  everything  that  he  used. 

6260.  Where  was  the  advantage? — ^No  advantage 
atalL 

6261.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  All  American  securities 
went  down?— That  is  perfectly  true.  That  was  a 
question,  not  of  quantity  of  money,  but  of  the  credit 
of  the  Government. 

6262.  Paper  was  a  security  ? — It  was  money. 
6268.  Was  there  any  magic  about  calling  it  money  ? 

— ^Yes,  because  it  was  legal  tender.  Every  man  was 
compelled  to  take  it  for  the  money  marked  upon  it, 
but  be  was  not  compelled  to  take  American  Govern- 
ment Bonds  in  payment  of  debts.  Securities  like 
Consols  depend  us  to  their  price  upon  the  estimation 
placed  upon  the  credit  of  the  British  Ctovemmoit 
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(he  chief  eoDsideration  being  whether  we  are  likely 
1o  he  invoWed  in  wars  or  in  serious  political  troables. 

6264.  {Sir  J.  Lubbock.)  Do  yoti  not  think  the 
apprehension  that  there  might  be  a  further  increase 
hikd  something  to  do  with  the  fall  in  v^ne  ?-r-Are  you 
speaking  ol  the  values  of  securities  or  of  commodities. 

6265.  I  understood  you  to  lay  down  the  principle 
that  the  fall  in  paper  vriues  was  entirely  due  to  the 
increased  amount,  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  asked  you 
whether  you  thought  the  fall  of  the  credit  of  the 
American  Government  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
aud  you  said  no.  Now  I  a^  you  whether  you  think 
that  the  apprehension  that  the  amount  might  be  still 
farther  increased  had  some  influence  upon  the  value  ? 
; — ^Undoubtedly  it  had  upon  the  value  of  securities 
which  is  .a  mental  apprehension,  as  the  increased 
quantity  of  greenbacks  was  clearly  an  indication  that 
Would  lower  the  credit  of  the  American  Government 
in  the  eyes  of  investors.  But  prices  of  commodities 
in  the  long  run  are  not  mental  apprehensions  of  value, 
they  are  the  automatic  results  ot  the  quantity  of  money 
aa  distributed  over  the  business  of  the  country  in 
transactions  where  money  is  actually  uaed.  Prices  of 
commodities,  therefore,  would  not  be  in  any  permanent 
manner  affected  by  any  apprehension  that  increased 
amounts  of  greenbaoks  might  be  issued,  they  would 
be  affected  only  by  the  amounts  already  issued. 
Taking  the  Ulustrt^ion  of  France  duriug  the  war 
of  1870-71  and  afterwards,  it  had  to  pay  a  much 

uiger  rate  of  interest  on  its  loans  during  that  period 
when  it  issued  enormous  amounts  of  securities,  and 
thns  weakened  its  credit. 

6266.  ( The  Chairman.)  I  will  revert  to  the  ques- 
tion oi.  dear  gold  and  low  rate  of  disconnb  You  say 
that  the  rate  of  discount,  whether  it  is  low  or  high, 
has  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  currency  in  circula- 
tion ? — It  has  not. 

6267.  Now  with  reference  to  the  appreciation  of 
gold,  which  you  consider  has  taken  place,  would  you 
point  out  what  effect  it  has  produced  in  the  relative 
position  of  different  classes  in  the  country  ? — Tes.  I 
think  that  all  producers  have  had  to  sustain  a  very 
great  loss ;  that  all  parties  possessing  securities,  like 
Oonsols,  that  demand  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount 
in  money  and  bear  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and 
all  annuities  and  all  fixed  salaries  have  immensely 
benefited. 

6268.  That  is  by  reason  of  prices  being  lower,  and 
therefore  the  income  purchasing  moro  commodities  ? — 
Yos,  by  reason  of  the  wealth  of  the  producing  classes 
having  gradually  undergone  a  diminution  in  its  value 
in  figures  relative  to  the  wealth  of  people  holding 
theirs  in  Ck>n8ol8  and  other  forms  of  securities. 

6269.  You  have  made  some  calculations,  I  think, 
to  show  your  view  ? — The  involuntary  transfer  of 
wealth  from  one  class  of  persons  to  another  class  by 
means  of  a  contracting  or  expanding  currency  I  call 
by  the  name  of  "  mediatization."  Let  me  iUustrate 
this  process  by  a  few  examples,  and  as  I  have  already 
shown  that  the  contraction  of  our  gold  currency  in 
the  last  11  or  12  years  amounts  to  more  than  30  per 
cent.,  I  will  use  30  per  cent,  as  the  fall  in  prices  due 
solely  to  currency  causes.  Taking  the  National 
Debt  at  740,000,000/.,  it  represents  to-day  an  amount 
of  average  commodities  that  would  have  taken 
1,037,143,000/.  to  purchase  before  the  contraction 
of  the  currency  began.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  take 
the  assets  in  "  figures  "  to  be  paid,  of  the  Joint  Stock 
Banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  1,000,000,000/.,  the 
present  purchasing  power  of  this  sum  will  amount  to 
about  1,428,671,000/.  of  the  former  purchasing  power 
of  money.  Take  again  the  railways  of  the  country 
at  800,000,000/.,  aud  4\  per  cent,  on  an  average  was 
paid  on  this  amount  in  1884  (I  have  no  later  figures 
at  hand).  To-day  that  sum  will  purchase  an  amount 
of  average  commodities  that  formerly  would  have 
required  1,142,857,000/.  If  these  three  large  items 
are  taken,  amounting  in  all  to  2,540,000,(KK)/.,  in 
oblig^ons  in  figures,  we  find  that  they  now  repre- 
sent a  purchasing  power  which  before  the  contraction 
of  the  currency  would  have  required  3,628,000,000/. 


Thus  we  have  an  amount  of  wealth  which  has  been 
mediatised  into  the  possession  of  the  owners  of  these 
three  classes  of  obligations,  and  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  owners  of  all  kinds  of  property,  and  of 
manu&ctories  and  otines,  and  of  the  agricultural 
and  productive  classes  generally,  to  the  amount  of 
1,088,000,000/.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  those  obliga- 
tions had  been  paid  up  in  India  or  in  a  silver  cur- 
rency, the  amount  mediatized  would  only  have  been 
about  282,000,000/.,  so  that  India  has  suffered  but 
very  little  in  comparison  with  England,  because  silver 
was  a  juster  standard  of  value  than  gold. 

To  take  another  illustration.  The  civil  services  in 
1884-86  cost  about  18,000,000/.  This  amount  will 
now  purchase  commodities  that  before  the  contraction 
of  the  gold  currency  would  have  cost  25,714,000/.,  that 
is  an  excess  of  7,7 14,000/.  This  sum  of  7,714,000/. 
represents  an  addition  to  the  bui-den  of  the  National 
Debt  of  257,133,000/. 

Let  me  suppose  now  that  two  gentlemen  each 
invested  100,000/.  in  the  period  1870-74,  but  that  the 
one  invested  in  consols  and  the  other  bought  an  estate 
with  a  rental  from  crops  corresponding  to  the  purchase 
money.  To-day  the  owner  of  the  consols  has  his 
100,000/.  intact,  with  a  purchasing  power  over  com- 
modities as  compared  with  the  time  he  made  the 
investment  of  143,000/.,  and  he  has  his  3,000/.  a  year 
with  an  increased  purchasing  power  of  1,290/.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  owner  of  the  esttite  could  not  sell 
it  for  70,000/.,  and  yet  if  the  volume  of  money  had 
been  kept  up  from  1876  till  the  present  time,  as  it  was 
from  18(36  to  1875,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  his 
property  would,  under  average  circumstances,  have 
been  worth  100,000/.  to-day,  and  would  have  been 
yielding  a  corresponding  rental.  This  amount  o£ 
depreciation  is  due  solely  to  the  mediatization  pro- 
duced by  a  contracting  currency,  which  has  given  to 
the  owner  of  the  consols  part  of  the  value  of  the  other 
gentleman's  estate. 

The  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  have  had  to  accept 
continually  over  the  last  10  yeara  lower  and  lower 
prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  obligations  in 
figures,  to  whom  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  producer  generally  had  to  gradually  give  up  their 
wealth  aud  become  thcniselves  impoverished. 

A  careful  investigation  of  this  question  would  pro- 
bably show  that  the  mediatization  of  wealth  from  the 
producing  classes  and  those  allied  with  them  to  the 
holders  of  securities  and  the  possessors  of  mortgages, 
annuities,  fixed,  incomes,  &c.  has  taken  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  last  12  years  to  at  least 
2,000,000,000/. 

6270.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  All  due  to  scarcity  of  gold  ? 
—Yes,  ^11  that  I  have  stated  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
gold. 

6271.  {The  Chairman.)  That  30  per  cent,  fall 
arises  from  taking  a  number  of  articles  and  averaging 
the  &11,  but  how  far  that  will  benefit  me,  with  a  &ced 
income,  will  depend  on  the  fall  in  relation  to  these 
given  articles  which  I  myself  use,  would  it  not  ? — 
Certainly  it  would. 

6272.  Well,  now,  rent,  which  is  a  large  item  of 
expenditure,  has  house  rent  fallen  anything  like  that 
amount  ? — I  think  relatively  materials  for  building 
have  fallen  very  greatly.  Of  course,  I  do  not  say 
that  in  every  case  ;  no  one  article  can  be  taken  as 
giving  any  exact  average.  There  will  be  articles  above 
and  below  the  average  prices  of  commodities. 

6273.  But  is  not  one  very  likely  to  be  misled  as  to 
the  benefit  arising  to  a  person  with  a  fixed  income  by 
taking  an  average  of  that  sort,  because  if  the  fall  has 
been  small  in  the  articles  that  arc  much  used,  and 
large  in  the  articles  that  are  not  so  much  used,  it 
would  give  a  very  false  idea  of  his  position,  would  it 
not  ? — ^Well,  still  the  figures  in  the  "  Economist "  are 
of  staple  commodities.  The  point  is  this,  that  if 
prices  have  fallen  80  per  cent.,  then  anyone  with 
1,000/.  can  purchase  43  per  cent,  more  produce  with 
the  1,000/.  than  he  could  have  done  before  this  change 
between  gold  and  silver.  That  is  my  contention.  Of 
ooucse)  ont  man  may  not  be  aMe  to  do  it-  in  his  own 


Mr.  J.  Barr 
Jtobertson. 
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Mr.  J.  Ban    case,  but  if  you  take  the  wholesale  commodities  he 
BoberttoH.      has   the  command  over  these  commodities    to    that 
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extent. 

6274.  (Sir  John  Lvbboeh.)  I  think  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  all  producers  hare  suffered  a  lo»s  of 
something  like  30  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6275.  I  should  like  to  follow  that  out  for  a  moment. 
Supposing  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  any  kind,  and  I 
buy  raw  material  to  the  extent  of  1,000/.,  I  turn  that 
into  a  manufactured  article  which  I  sell  for  2,000/. 
The  difference  of  the  1,000/.,  less  my  expenses,  is  the 
profit  I  should  make  upon  the  operation  ? — Yes. 

6276.  Supposing  everything  has  fallen,  if  the  raw 
material  falls  to  the  same  extent  as  the  manufactured 
article  falls,  the  difference  remains  the  same ;  where 
is  my  loss  ? — Now  you  are  engaged  in  a  business  for 
11  years;  to-day  you  purchase  cotton  at  a  certain 
price,  and  you  are  buying  a  certain  quantity  of  cotton 
all  the  time,  and  selling  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  all 
the  time. 

6277.  Now  you  are  supposing  a  continuous  fall ;  I 
understood  your  position  was  that  articles  had  fallen 
30  per  cent.,  and  that  the  consequence  of  that  was 
that  the  producers  continue  to  suJEfer  heavy  loss  ? — 
No,  I  draw  a  distinction.  When  the  fall  stops  and 
its  effects  are  adjusted  they  no  longer  \we,  but  (hey 
may  have  lost  all  their  capital  in  the  1 1  years. 

6278.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  loss  is 
permanent,  but  it  is  during  the  process  ? — My  point  is 
that  whatever  anyone  has  lost  he  has  lost  permanently. 
When  the  fall  in  prices  has  adjusted  itself,  a  manu- 
tkcturer  who  had  originally  100,000/.  may  find  that 
he  has  only  50,000/.,  the  loss  beiug  duo  entirely  to 
currency  changes,  not  to  any  other.  But  if  there  is 
no  further  contraction  of  the  currency,  producers  will 
not  make  any  further  losses  from  currency  causes, 
though  demand  and  supply  of  commodities  will  con- 
tinue to  act  upon  prices. 

6279.  {The  Chairman.')  I  believe  you  have  some- 
thing you  desire  to  say  with  reference  to  the  India 
Council  Bills  ? — I  take  the  ground  that  whereas  the 
India  Council  Bills  are  sold  here,  in  reality  if  the  same 
transaction  were  being  done  by  a  merchant  in  Calcutta 
instead  of  having  bills  drawn  on  India,  he  would 
remit  sterling  bills,  for  which  he  would  in  India  pay 
rupees.  My  contention,  therefore,  is  that  tbe  natural 
order  of  this  operation  is  to  remit  sterling,  which 
would  not  interfere  with  silver  in  any  way.  The 
only  reason  why  Council  Bills  show  an  interference 
with  silver  here  is  this,  that  where  the  quantity  of 
bills  offered  is  abnormally  large  it  is  exactly  the  same 
rule  as  applies  to  the  Bank  of  England  if  the  quantity 
of  surplus  money  is  large ;  the  India  Council,  like  the 
Bank  of  England,  must  then  take  u  lower  rate.  'When 
the  India  Council  wishes  to  press  more  bills  than  the 
normal  quantity  tliat  have  been  offered,  and  lo  which 
the  trade  between  the  two  countries  tends  to  corre- 
spond, when  they  issue  more  than  u^ual,  (hen,  of 
course,  they  must  take  a  lower  rate  ;  as  the  market 
is  not  prepared  for  that  additional  amount  at  the  same 
pnce  as  before. 

6280.  And  in  that  case  do  you  say  that  the  silver 
market  is  affected  ? — Temporarily.  Instead  of  sending 
silver,  which  they  would  do,  with  the  normal  amount 
of  bills,  these  additional  bills  must  be  sold  off;  con- 
sequendy,  to  a  certain  extent,  bankers  and  merchants 
do  not  send  out  silver  because  they  remit  Council 
Bills  as  the  India  Council  takes  a  lower  price. 

6281.  {Mr.  Birch.)  If  the  Indian  Government 
bought  bills  in  India  and  the  bills  were  sent  over  here 
people  would  buy  silver  and  send  it  over,  it  is  exactly 
the  same  thing  ? — No,  I  beg  your  pardon,  the  differ- 
ence is  this ;  in  the  one  case  there  would  be  a  remit- 
tance from  India  of  gold  bills  on  London,  and  these 
gold  bills  arriving  here  would  not  compete  witli 
silver  as  the  Council  Bills  now  do  temporarily  when 
they  are  sold  for  abnormally  large  amounts.  Silver 
would  not  be  pressed  down  by  sterling  bills  arriving 
from  New  York  or  Paris ;  these  would  be  sterling 
transactions  only ;  and  why,  therefore,  should  Indian 
gold  bills  on  London  have  a  different  effect  in  London 


from   the  gold  bills  from    the    United  States   and 
France  ? 

6282.  {Sir  L.  Mallet.)  It  would  have  the  sune 
effect  on  the  trade  ? — All  the  effect  it  has  on  thooe 
prices  is  temporary.  My  argument  is  this,  that  it  has 
no  permanent  effect  on  the  trade,  although  many 
merchants  and  bankers  in  the  city  believe  vrith  Bage- 
hot  that  if  the  India  Council  did  not  draw  so  many 
bills,  silver  would  flow  to  India  in  large  quantities.  I 
deny  that  altogether. 

6283.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Would  it  go  at  a  diflerent 
rate  of  exchange ;  assuming  that  it  did  not  go  in  large 
quantities,  would  the  rate  of  exchange  be  different  ? — 
Not  permanently  different,  the  rate  of  exchange,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  different  until  this  exceptional 
pressure  of  bills  had  ceased  or  had  adjusted  itself,  but 
having  done  so  the  Indian  currency  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  silver  to  keep  up  prices,  and  that  would 
flow  to  India  when  this  abnormal  condition  had  been 
removed. 

6284.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  understand  you  to  mean 
that  if  the  India  Government  ceases  to  draw  bills  on 
this  side,  and  the  Government  were  to  remit  bills  from 
India,  in  that  case  you  say  there  would  be  no  flow  of 
silver  to  India,  there  would  be  no  change,  it  would 
not  affect  the  trade.  But  if  the  Indian  Government 
were  to  stop  drawing  bills  altogether,  because  they 
did  not  want  the  money,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  would  be  no  silver  going  to  India  then  ?— Yes, 
there  would  be  silver  going  to  India.  Silver  would 
go  in  preference  to  anything  else,  because  prices  must 
be  maintained  in  India.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  clear.  The  assertion  in 
London  is  that  when  the  India  Council  go  on  drawing 
perhaps  2,0(X),(XX)/.  sterling  more  than  their  former 
annual  dravrings,  that  that  fiict  changes  the  rate  of 
exchange,  and  that  this  is  shown  they  say  by  the  fact 
that  when  they  advertise  a  larger  amount  than  usual 
to  be  sold,  the  price  goes  down.  I  maintain  that  the 
price  goes  down  temporarily  only;  but  it  does  not 
interfere  permanently  with  silver  flowing  to  India. 

6285.  You  mean  to  say  that  if  silver  is  more  valu- 
able in  India  than  it  is  here,  it  will  go  to  India, 
Council  bills  or  no  Council  bills  ? — That  is  my  view. 
If  they  stop  the  Council  bills  or  draw  an  unusual 
amount  of  Council  bills,  that  will  be  adjusted,  and 
silver  will  still  keep  flowing  in  its  normal  channel. 

6286.  (Mr.  Birch.)  If  we  owe  a  balance  to  India 
we  have  to  pay  our  indebtedness.  If  we  cannot  get 
Council  bills  we  have  to  send  silver  or  gold?— <)r 
commodities. 

6287.  {The  Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that 
bimetallism  would  be  a  complete  remedy  for  the  evils 
to  which  you  have  called  attention  ?-— 1  think  it  would 
not  be  a  complete  remedy. 

6288.  On  what  grounds  ? — I  have  a  table  here 
v/hich  gives  in  a  general  way — of  course  you  under- 
stand all  those  figures  are  general — certain  figures 
showing  how  bimetallism  would  work  out  at  1  to  15} 
and  1  to  21. 

Estimated  Amount  of  Money  in  Circulation. 


1887. 

Standard  oT  quautity 
of  money  in  drcola. 
tlon  about  1876.  aajr. 
100:  fall  in  1887  to 

Gold  Countries     -      - 
Silver  Countries    - 

e 

SOO.000,000 
490.000,000 

W 
91 

1,360,000,000 

Bimetallism  at  1  to  15^  would  give  the  following 
figures ; — 


— 

1887. 

Theabo(v« 

figure  6}  would 

rise  to 

Thealiove 

flKure  81  would 

faUto 

Gold  Countries      - 
Silver  Conntriei    - 

967,260,000 
3(1,760,000 

m 

m 

i;i60,000,000 
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Bimetallism  at  1  to  21  would  give  the  following 
figures: — 


1887. 

The  above 

money  flRure  69 

would  &U  to 

The  above 

moner  flgure  91 

would  ibU  to 

Gold  Countries      • 
Silvffl-  Coantries    • 

8S6,000<000 
428,000,000 

art 

m 

1.284.000,000 

I  assume  that  the  gold  countries  have  an  estimated 
amount  of  money  in  circulation,  gold  and  silver  and 
paper  of  900,000,000/.  sterling ;  and  the  silver  conn- 
tries,  450,000,000/.  sterling.  I  take  that  as  a  hasis  at 
least.  Now  at  1  to  15-^,  the  French  ratio,  the  follow- 
ing would  be  the  figures  :  in  the  gold  countries  there 
would  be  ar.  increase  of  87,250,000/.  sterling  of  money 
which  would  have  to  pome  from  the  silver  countries  in 
silver.  There  would  be  119,250,000/.  of  excess  of 
money  in  the  silver  countries  as  compared  with  the 
gold  standard  that  would  have  to  be  distributed 
over  the  world ;  87,250,000/.  sterling  of  silver  then 
would  come  to  the  gold  countries,  and  the  balance  of 
30,000,000/.  would  remain  in  the  silver  countries. 
The  effect  of  the  ]  to  15^  ratio  would  be  that  there 
would  be  987,000,000/.  m  the  gold  countries,  and 
362,750,000/.  in  the  silver  countries.  That  would  be 
nn  my  calculation  that  the  purchasing  power  of  gold, 
which  I  represent  by  the  figure  69  in  1887  as  com- 
pared with  100  about  1875,  would  rise  to  75f ;  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  silver,  represented  by  91, 
would  fall  to  75f,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
therefore  the  rise  would  be  a  rise  in  price  from 
69  to  75|  as  against  100  about  1875. 

6289.  Well,  then,  do  you  mean  that  it  would  not 
last,  because  that  is  not  a  sufficient  rise? — I  think 
so ;  that  is  not  a  sufficient  rise,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  enough  gold  and  silver  are  being  produced  in  the 
world  to  keep  it  there,  particularly  in  the  face  of 
increasing  populations.  I  take  the  next  ratio  of  1  to 
21,  the  present  ratio,  with  silver  at  44^d.  per  standard 
ounce,  and  the  Indian  exchange  at  Is.  4|(/.  The  gold 
countries  would  then  have  856,000,000/.  and  the  silver 
countries  428,000,000/.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  money  would  be 
1,284,000,000/.  In  the  other  case  it  is  1,350,000,000/. 
Now  the  reason  of  that  is  this,  that  in  the  gold  coun- 
tries there  is  250,000,000/.  sterling — it  may  be  a  little 
less — of  Eilver  which  at  the  present  moment  is  passing 
exactly  the  same  as  if  it  were  gold.  It  fulfils  exactly 
the  same  functions  as  gold  now,  the  same  as  if  in 
France  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  ratio  was 
1  to  15^,  and  in  tiie  United  States  1  to  16.  In  order 
to  establish  the  ratio  of  1  to  21  they  would  require  to 
recoin  every  21  five-franc  pieces  into  15  five-franc 
pieces,  and  thus  on  those  250,000,000/.  there  would  be 
a  loss  to  those  countries  by  recoinage  of  66,000,000/. 
sterling.  That  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  present 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation  of  66,000,000/. 
sterling,  or  from  69  in  gold  countries  to  65^,  and  from 
91  in  the  silver  countries  to  86|. 

6290.  Then  your  view  is,  looking  at  what  is  re- 
quired for  the  arts,  that  the  supply  would  not  be 
enough  to  keep  up  that  addition  to  the  currency 
which  alone  could  keep  prices  steady  and  prevent  that 
dislocation  which  you  have  spoken  of  between  the 
fixed  income  and  the  prices  ? — Precisely.  If  in  Eng- 
land we  have  not  had  enough  gold,  and  in  India  they 
have  not  had  enough  silver,  to  keep  up  prices,  where 
rdre  yon  to  get  gold  and  silver  enough  to  keep  up  prices 
either  at  1  to  15i  or  at  1  to  21  ?  Of  course  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  present  ratio  of  1  to  21  can 
be  maintained,  that  is,  silver  at  44i</.  per  ounce  and 
the  Indian  exchange  at  1«.  4f  </.  Tnat  might  prove  a 
point  of  adjustment  for  a  year  or  two,  it  could  hardly 
be  longer,  unless  the  production  of  gold  was  increased. 

6291.  Your  view  is  that  bimetallism  would  only 
make  a  temporary  barrier  ? — It  is  a  palliative,  and  it 
would  have  the  advantage  of  rendering  the  exchanges 
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between  the  gold  countries  and  the  silver  countries  in    Mr.  J,  Barr 
the  world,  you  might  say,  uniform.    Undoubtedly  it      Rob«itum. 

would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  uniformity  of  

exchange.  8*  June  1 8874 

6292.  It  would  not  afiect  your  view  of  the  apprecia- 

tion  of  the  standard  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation 

of  prices  ? — ^Not  at  aU.  In  England  the  ratio  of  1  to 
15^  would  not  restore  anything  more  than  from  the 
level  of  69  to  the  level  of  75f,  and  in  all  probability 
75|  could  not  be  maintained. 

6293.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Wiiat  would  your  remedy 
be? — I  will  state  it  as  briefly  as  I  can.  As  thera 
is  not  enough  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  for  the 
increasing  business  of  the  world,  as  already  England 
is  suffering  for  want  of  coinage,  and  India  is  suffering 
for  want  of  coinage,  a  normal  gold  country  and  a 
normal  silver  country  so  far  as  money  is  concerned, 
then  if  you  had  bimetaHism  to-morrow,  if  you  have  not 
enough  gold  and  silver  you  must  have  falling  prices, 
with  bimetallism  or  with  any  metallic  money  system 
you  choose  to  adopt.  Now  the  question  is  this ;  are 
we  going  to  try  to  find  a  money  system  that  will  pre- 
serve a  tolerably  uniform '  purchasing  power  ?  If  we 
ai'e,  then  metallic  money  cannot  possibly  give  us  a 
uniform  purchasing  power. 

6294.  {^Mr,  Chaplin)  You  mean  metallic  money 
limited  to  gold  and  silver  P — Oh,  yes ;  I  am  not  sup- 
posing that  they  would  take  any  other  metals,  so  the 
question  is  just  this ;  you  can  raise  the  standard  of 
money  from  69  in  the  gold  countries  to  100  or  to  90, 
and  to  the  same  figure  in  the  silver  countries  if  you 
decree  by  law  to  do  so.  It  is  cleai-  that  we  have  not 
got  enough  gold  and  silver  to  keep  up  prices ;  then  on 
bimetallism,  if  you  adopt  it  to-morrow,  you  might  have 
it  at  75J  or  65^  in  England ;  but  when  you  got  it 
there  it  would  immediately  begin  to  contract,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  75§.  The  proof  is  that  we  have  not 
gold  enough  to  supply  the  arts,  we  are  consuming  our 
stock  of  gold.  If  we  wish  to  adopt  a  system  of  money 
where  we  can  maintain  a  positive  standard,  the  real 
way  is  to  issue  inconvertible  paper  money  along 
with  gold  and  silver  on  a  tabular  standard  of  value, 
that  IS,  upon  an  index  number  like  those  worked 
out  in  The  Economist  tables.  If  we  could  have 
adopted  some  means  by  which,  during  the  last  12 
years,  we  could  have  added  to  the  quantity  of  money 
in  cii-cnlation  enough  to  have  kept  our  standard  ave- 
rage prices  up  to  100,  then  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  this  standard  of  average  prices  would  not  have 
fallen  to  69,  both  present  and  future  payments  would 
have  been  justly  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  100,  and 
no  mediatization  of  wealth  could  have  gone  on,  at 
least  not  to  any  material,  extent.  This  would  have 
been  a  tabular  standard  perpetually  rectified  in  the 
interests  of  justice  by  the  rectification  of  the  actual 
standard  itself,  namely,  of  the  amount  of  money  in 
circulation. 

As  we  cannot  depend  on  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver  to  give  us  the  amount  of  these  metals  necessary 
to  keep  this  purchasing  power  of  money  up  to  a  fixed 
standard,  and  as  thus  with  gold  and  sUvcr  alone  we 
must  still  have  falling  prices,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
find  some  means  of  adding  to  the  currency,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  bv  the  use  of  inconvertible  paper 
money.  Money  would  then  approximate  to  a  yard- 
stick or  a  gallon  measure,  though  it  would  not  be 
such  an  accurate  standard  as  either  of  these. 

6295.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  first  get  your  tabular 
standard  of  value,  and  then  you  make  any  quantity  of 
paper  that  is  necessary  to  keep  up  your  cun-ency  to 
a  cei-tain  point,  or  you  take  away  any  quantity  that 
may  be  necessaiy  to  reduce  it  to  a  certain  point  ? — 
That  is  the  proposal.  Without  this  you  have  no 
means  of  making  any  real  or  approximate  standard  of 
value ;  and  so  in  the  meantime  contracting  prices  must 
go  on  ruining  more  and  more  the  producers  of  the 
country,  the  class  that  in  reality  are  needing  protec- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  protection  against  an  unjust  and 
ruinous  system  of  l^al  tender  money. 

6296.  Have  you  thought  how  your  tabular  standard 
ought  to  be  constructed  ? — The  "  Economist "  index 
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number  is  an  illustration  of  how  it  might  be  done. 
Suppose  a  Government  department  were  to  thoroughly 
consider  the  entire  question,  it  can  be  worlied  out. 

6297.  A  Government  department  is,  in  the  first 
place,  by  collecting  prices  of  everything  to  make  a 
standard  of  valne,  and  then  the  prices  are  to  be  kept 
uniform  by  creating  such  paper  money  as  is  necessary  ? 
— Quite  80^  enough  to  do  justice.  There  is  just  this 
one  point,  and  I  must  say  it  is  a  very  important 
point  in  this  case,  there  is  no  trouble  about  establish- 
ing the  65^  and  there  is  no  trouble  about  establishing 
the  75f ,  in  I  to  21,  or  1  to  \6\  ;  but  the  law  would 
require  to  decide  whetlier  you  are  to  start  with  a  stan- 
dard of  65^,  or  75f ,  or  91,  the  Indian  standard,  or  go 
back  to  the  100  of  12  years  ago.  It  is  for  the  law 
to  establish  that.  The  rectification  of  the  injustice 
ihat  has  been  done  the  last  12  years  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  law  would  fix  one  figure  or 
another.  If  it  fixed  91,  Indian  prices  would  be  in  a 
general  way  stationary,  that  is  if  India  received  the 
amount  of  silver  it  is  now  receiving,  and  ours  would 
rise  from  69  to  91. 


6298.  Then  would  it  not  be  necessary  that  a  stan- 
dard of  value  should  be  fixed  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  all  countries  ? — It  would  be  nec^sary. 

6299.  That  would  probably  need  an  arrangement 
between  all  countries  to  make  one  uniform  standard  ? 
—Yes. 

6300.  One  uniform  standard  for  all  countries,  and 

then  the  quantity  of  paper  that  each  must  issue  must 
also  be  arranged  ?-— Reflated  entirely  between  the 
different  countries.  , 

6301.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)    Then,  do  I  understand  you 

that  the  paper  money  is  to  be  international  money  ? 

No,  national  money;  but  each  nation  would  issue 
enough  to  keep  the  fixed  standard. 

6302.  The  metal  money,  the  gold  and  the  silver, 
would,  of  course,  be  internatioiud  legal  tender  ? — Yes. 

6303.  But  the  paper  would  be  simply  national  P^ 


6304.  Do  you  think  that  arrangement  would  work  ? 
— I  think  so. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Friday. 


Twenty-sixth  Day. 


Friday,  Ist  July  1887. 


PBB8BNT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  HERSCHELL,  the  Chaibman,  presiding. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Babboub,  C.S.I. 
Me.  J.  W.  Birch. 
Mb.  Hembt  Chaplin,  M.P. 
Mb.  L.  Couetnby,  M.P. 
Sib  T.  H.  Fakbbb,  Bart. 


Mb.  C.  W.  Fbeicantlk,  C3. 
Sib  W.  H.  Hodldswobth,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sib  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 
SiB  Loots  Mallet,  C.B. 

Mb.  Geo.  H.  Mubbat,  Secretary. 


Mr.  T.  CoHHEB  called  and  examined. 


jjf^,  6306.  {The  Chairman.)  I  believe  you  are  a  member 

r.  Comber,     of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lyon,  Lord,  and  Company,  of 

Manchester  ? — ^We  have  three  firms,  Lyon,  Lord,  saA 

1  July  ie87.    Company,  Manchester ;  Lyon,  Comber,  and  Company, 

Liverpool,  and  Lyon  and  Company,  Bombay. 

6306.  And  you  have  a  house  of  business  at  each  of 
those  places  ? — ^At  each  of  those  places. 

6307  •  I  believe  you  have  devoted  some  consideration 
to  the  question  of  the  gold  standard  of  this  country, 
and  the  proposal  to  substitute  for  a  single  gold  standard 
a  bimetallic  standard  ? — For  the  conduct  of  my 
business  I  have  had  to  give  consideration  'to  what  is 
termed  the  silver  question  generally,  that  phase  of  it 
as  regards  this  country  and  as  regards  other  countries. 

6308.  Having  a  house  in  this  country  and  also  in 
India,  and  your  trade  lying  between  the  two,  yon,  of 
course,  have  necessarily  had  your  attention  called  to 
the  effect  of  changes  in  the  ^ue  of  silver  in  relation 
to  gold  ?— Certaimy. 

6309.  And  you  have,  as  you  say,  studied  the  silver 
question  generally  ? — ^Yes. 

6310.  Amongst  other  branches  of  that  question, 


have  you  devoted  attention  to  the  proposals  of  those 
who  are  known  as  bimetallists  ?— I  have,  as  I  under- 
stand them. 

6311.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  com- 
mence by  stating  what  are  their  proposals  as 
understood  by  you,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
your  criticisms  upon  them  ? — So  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  under  a  good  deal  of  conflicting  statement,  the 
main  points  of  their  contention,  taken  from  the  more 
intelligent  exponents,  and  I  may  say  that  the 
authorities  that  I  have  principally  gone  by  are  the 
statement  of  the  bimetallic  theory  appended  to  the 
Report  of  the  Indian  Delegates  to  the  Paris  Conference 
in  1881,  and  the  book  "The  Theory  of  Bimetallism," 
published  by  Mr.  Barbour,  are  as  follows : — that  gold 
and  silver,  apart  &om  their  value  as  mere  commodities, 
acquire,  when  coined,  a  special  status,  which  confers 
upon  them  a  special  value,  as  money,  which  is  oonfeiTed 
on  them  by  the  fact  tiiat  governments  sive  them 
currency  as  l^al  tender ;  that  if,  in  thus  muing  tliem 
legal  tender,  governments  attach  the  condition  that 
they  shall  exchange  at  a  fixed  ratio  they  must  ex- 
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change  only  in  that  ratio^  and  their  value,  as  ooins, 
must  be  regulated  thereby.  For  purposes  other  than 
coinage  the  precious  metals  are  used  to  so  limited  an 
extent  that  there  is  practically  but  the  one  market  for 
them.  Their  value,  as  commodities,  must  therefore 
be  governed  by  their  value  as  coins  within  the  limits 
of  the  charge  for  coinage.  Consequently,  if  the 
principal  nations  that  coin  money  combine  to  estab- 
lish a  fixed  ratio  of  value,  which  I  term  "  legal  value," 
this  will  become  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
throtighout  the  world,  which  I  term  "  market  value." 
Although  there  may  be,  at  first,  a  tendency  to  offer 
for  coinage  only  the  metal  which  can  be  obtained  at 
the  least  cost,  say,  imder  present  circumstances,  silver, 
and  to  melt  down  that  which  costs  most,  say,  under 
present  circumstances,  gold,  the  increased  coinage 
demand  for  the  former  and  the  increased  supply  in  the 
market  of  the  latter,  must  eventually  briog  about  an 
adjustment  of  the  market  value  and  make  it  correspond 
with  the  legal  value.  Lastly,  that  it  is  not  the  cost  of 
production  that  determines  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  the  relative  value  which  leads  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  worst  paying  mines  of  one  metal, 
and  to  the  opening  of  fresh  mines  of  the  other  metal, 
until  the  relative  cost  of  production  exactly  cor> 
responds  with  the  fixed  ratio. 

6312.  You  understand  their  proposals  to  include 
a  free  and  unlimited  mintage  of  whichever  metal  is 
offered  ?— Whichever  metal  the  public  brings  to  the 
Mint. 

6313.  Now,  what  criticisms  have  you  to  make, 
assuming  their  views  to  be  such  as  you  Lave  stated, 
upon  those  propositions  ?  —  Well,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  inquiry  faUs  naturally  into  two  parts, 
first,  whether  it  is  possible  to  permanently  establish 
a  fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  and,  secondly, 
whether  it  is  desirable  for  this  country  to  enter  into 
such  an  international  agreement  in  view  of  her  own 
interests  and  the  interests  of  India. 

6314.  Taking  first  the.  possibility  of  establishing  a 
fixed  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  what 
have  you  to  say  ? — Well,  as  regaids  the  first  question 
the  possibility  of  establishing  permanently  a  fixed 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  I  think  our  opinion 
should  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  other  nations 
that  have  established  a  double  standard,  that  we 
should  inquire  whether  they  have  succeeded  in  per- 
manently maintaining  a  fixed  ratio ;  and  I  would 
premise  that  for  a  double  standard  to  be  really  main- 
tained I  ctmsider  two  conditions  are  necessary,  first, 
that  the  Mints  should  be  open  to  receive  both  metals 
whenever  brought  to  them  by  the  public,  at  the  fixed 
ratio.  The  coins  of  whichever  metal  the  mints  will 
not  receive  are  in  reality  current  only  as  tokens. 
That  both  metals  should  be  in  actual  circulation 
without  either  of  them  commanding  a  premium. 
There  are  three  nations  which  during  the  present 
century  have  established  a  fixed  ratio.  France  in 
1803  established  the  ratio  of  1  to  15k  the  United 
States  in  1834  established  the  ratio  of  1  ■  1598,  and 
India  in  1841  established  a  ratio  of  I  to  15.  In  the 
United  States  silver  was  undervalued,  so  that  it  com- 
manded a  premium,  and  was  exported,  and  as  it  did 
not  circulate  the  double  standard  was  not  operative  ; 
the  standard  though  nominally  double  was  actually 
single  gold. 

6316.  Just  pausing  there  for  one  moment,  was  that 
in  your  view  because  France  had  a  different  relation 
of  silver  to  gold? — Because  the  market  value  was 
different,  and  the  demand  in  France  was  a  factor  in 
that  market  value,  but  not  the  sole  factor- 

6316.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  At  what  date? — ^Between 
1834  and  1853, 1  think. 

6317.  There  was  one  standard,  did  I  understand 
you  ? — ^There  was  nominally  a  double  standard,  but 
pracdcally  there  was  only  gold  current.  In  India 
gold  was  undervalued,  and  although  some  was  coined, 
the  coins  commanded  a  premium  and  did  not  cir- 
culate. The  double  standard,  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
was  not  operative,  and  when  from  the  discoveries  of 
gold  in  California  and  Australia  there  was  a  prospect 


of  its  becoming  operative,  the  Indian  Government 
promptly  abolished  it. 

6318.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  May  I  ask  -at  what  date 
thev  abolished  it  ? — 1852. 

6319.  Was  gold  a  legal  tender  before  1852  P— 
From  1841  to  1852. 

6320.  Can  you  give  your  authority  for  that,  because 
according  to  my  information  gold  has  never  been 
legal  tender  since  1835  ? — I  will  read  you  my  autho- 
rity; you  may  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  An 
Order  in  Council  was  promulgated  January  1841, 
authorising  ofiicers  in  chaige  of  public  treasuries  to 
freely  receive  gold  coins  struck  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  Act  XVII.  of  1835  estaUishing  the 
15  rupee  pieces.  This  continued  till  December  1852, 
when  the  proclamation  of  1841  was  rescinded. 

6321.  That  was  an  executive  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  1  understand  it,  directing  its  ofiBcers  to 
receive  gold  at  a  certain  ratio,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  law  or  order  of  the  Government  de- 
claring that  gold  was  a  legal  tender  among  the  public  ? 
— I  may  be  wrong. 

6322.  Can  you  find  anything  more  ?  —  Nothing 
beyond  that.     I  go  on  the  Government  order  of  1841. 

6323.  {The  Chairman.)  For  the  purposes  of  all 
payments  which  had  to  be  made  to  the  Government, 
as  I  understand,  it  was  made  a  legal  tender  ? — It  was 
made  a  legal  tender. 

6324.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Were  all  creditors  obliged 
to  take  it  in  discharge  of  their  debt  ? — I  was  not  in 
India  then,  I  only  give  you  what  I  know. 

6325.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  A  ratio  was  established 
between  gold  and  silver  for  certain  purposes  ? — The 
Government  agreed  to  accept  them  at  that  ratio. 

6326.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  But  other  people  were  not 
bound  by  it  ?-7-I  do  not  know  about  that. 

6327.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Have  you  any  evidence  that 
other  people  were  bound  by  it  ? — I  have  no  evidence, 
I  was  not  in  India  at  that  time. 

6328.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Then  in  other  words  you 
have  no  evidence  that  gold  was  legal  tender  ?  — 
Not  beyond  the  amount  that  was  legal  tender  at 
Government  treasuries.  It  may  have  been  legal 
tender  otherwise,  but  that  I  cannot  say  ;  I  have  given 
you  all  my  authority. 

6329.  {Sir  Tl  Farrer.)  Do  you  know  whether  it 
was  paid  and  received  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — Never. 

6330.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Was  there  never  any  gold 
paid  to  the  treasury  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  ? 
— I  should  think  not. 

6331.  {The  Chairman.)  Would  you  be  good  enough 
to  continue  ? — In  France  I  consider  that  the  standard 
varied  from  time  to  time  according  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances. For  a  number  of  years  gold  was  rather 
undervalued.  Little  was  brought  to  the  Mint, 
18,000,000/.,  as  against  127,000,000/.,  during  the  30 
years  ending  1850.  It  generally  commanded  a  pre- 
mium, and  did  not  circulate.  The  difference  between 
France  and  India  was,  at  that  time,  in  my  opinion, 
one  not  of  kind  but  only  of  degree.  The  Napoleon 
did  not  go  to  so  high  a  premium  as  the  gold  mohur, 
but  the  French  standard,  though  nominally  double, 
may  almost  be  considered  to  have  been  then  actually 
single  silver.'  When  there  was  a  large  increase  in 
the  production  of  gold  the  market  value  of  that  metal 
changed,  and  it  became  overvalued  at  the  French  ratio. 
From  1851  to  1866  the  quantity  tendered  for  coinage 
was  consequently  largely  in  exce88of8ilver,224,000,000/. 
as  against  13,000,000/.  For  a  portion  of  this  period 
the  action  of  the  Mint  controlled  the  markets,  and 
the  double  standard  was  really  operative,  but  even- 
tually silver  went  to  a  premium,  and  did  not  circulate 
freely,  and  then,  though  the  standard  was  still  nomi- 
nally double,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  should  not  be 
considered  to  have  been  actually  single  gold. 

6332.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  when  you  say 
that  silver  went  to  a  premium? — ^It  was  during  the 
civil  war  in  America,  when  the  demand  for  silver  for 
India  set  in.  Afterwards  there  was  a  large  increase  in 
the  production  of  silver.  Market  values  changed  and 
gold  became  again  undervalued  at  the  French  ratio. 
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For  a  time  the  action  of  the  French  Mint  agun  con- 
trolled the  markets,  b»it  during  the  years  1872  and 
18?3  nothing  but  silver  was  tendered  for  coinage  and 
the  Government  eventually  refused  to  coin  it.  Since 
then  the  standard  of  France  has  undoubtedly  been 
actually  single  gold ;  and  her  silver  coins  are  as  much 
tokens,  in  my  opinion,  as  our  own  shilliDgs. 

6333.  Do  you  attribute  the  refusal  to  coin  it  to  the 
condition  of  things  which  you  have  just  stated,  or  to 
the  apprehension  arising  from  the  demonetisation  of 
silver  by  Germany  ? — It  was  the  apprehension  that 
silver  would  be  much  depreciated.  The  demoneti- 
sation in  Germany  was,  of  course,  one  main  factor  in 
that  depreciation. 

6334.  Then  you  attribute  it  to  the  joint  operation 
of  the  state  of  the  silver  market,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased production  and  to  the  apprehension  excited  by 
the  proposed  demonetisation  by  Germany? — Yes, like 
other  articles,  excessive  supply  and  apprehended 
diminished  demand  produced  a  fall  in  prices. 

6335.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  know  if  the  French 
Legislature  has  formally  abolished  the  bimetallic 
system  or  has  merely  given  authority  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  suspend  the  coinage  of  silver  ? — To  suspend 
the  ooini^e  of  silver,  I  believe;  my  contention 
is  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  suspension  of  a  double 
standard.  The  experience  of  all  three  countries 
then  appears  to  me  to  coincide  and  to  show  that 
a  donbk  standard  cannot  be  permanently  main- 
tained under  conditions  that  have  heretofore  existed. 
So  far  ns  it  goes  this  is  evidence  against  the  main- 
taining of  a  double  standard,  even  if  the  area  over 
which  the  fixed  ratio  is  established  be  extended. 

6336.  {The  Chairman.)  What  have  you  to  say  on 
the  fact  to  which  the  advocates  of  bimetallism  point, 
that  down  to  the  time  that  France,  as  you  say,  ceased 
to  be  bimetallic  in  1873,  the  price  of  silver, 
notwithstanding  vaiiations  in  the  production  of  gold 
and  ftilver,  continued  to  be  about  the  same  ? — I  say 
that  it  w«8  largely  due  to  the  action  of  the  French 
mints  and  to  the  accident  that  the  fluctuations  in 
the  supply  of  the  two  metals  found  her  with  a  large 
stock  of  the  metal  which  was  being  under  produced. 
When  gold  was  being  largely  produced  during  the 
discoveries  in  California  and  Australia,  the  currency 
of  France  had  been  almost  altogether  silver,  and  she 
had  a  very  large  stock  of  silver  with  which  to  feed 
the  demand  for  that  metal  and  a  large  vacuum  in  her 
currency  which  could  be  filled  by  gold.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  silver  became  largely  produced  her 
currency  was  principally  composed  of  gold,  she  had  a 
torge  stock  of  gold  to  supply  to  other  nations,  and  a 
large  vacuum  which  would  have  been  filled  by  silver 
if  she  had  continued  the  coinage. 

6337.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  believe  France  did  absorb 
a  good  deal  of  the  German  silver  ?— I  fancy  so. 

6338.  Before  she  stopped  the  free  coinage  of  silver  ? 
— I  think  so.  During  those  two  years,  1872  and 
1873,  she  coined  nothing  but  silver.  My  contention 
is,  tlMit  if  the  increase  had  been  just  the  other  way, 
if,  when  gold  was  largely  produced  it  had  been  the 
production  of  silver  that  had  largely  increased,  she 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have  maintained  the  fixed 
ratio  or  to  control  the  markets. 

6339.  Do  you  think  that  the  operation  of  the  French 
system  prevented  a  fall  in  gold  in  1848  ? — To  a  very 
considerable  extent,  undoubtedly. 

6340.  {Mr.  Birch.)  As  you  stated  just  now,  by 
the  silver  disappearing  and  the  vacuum  being  filled  by 
gold  P—Yes. 

6341.  {The  Chairman.)  Then  I  understand  your 
position  to  be  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  bimetallic 
system  which  existed  in  France  did  have  an  effect  in 
steadying  the  price  of  both  gold  and  silver  at  two 
different  times,  but  that  that  arose  in  a  measure  from 
the  accident  of  the  position  of  France  with  reference 
to  the  possession  of  the  precious  metals  respectively 
at  those  two  epochs  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  the  action 
of  France  has  been  compared  to  a  parachute,  and  it  is 
a  very;!0od  comparison,  it  prevents  th?  balloon  reach- 


ing the  ground  quite  so  soon,  but  it  does  not  stop  its 
coming  there  eventually. 

6342.  And  do  you  think  that  the  result  would  have 
been  the  same  supposing  not  France  only,  but  all  the 
great  commercial  nations  had  been  bimetallic  ? — I 
have  not  given  consideration  to  that  qoestioii ;  of 
course  the  larger  the  area  the  greater  the  action  of 
the  parachute. 

6343.  Do  you  then  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  from 
the  facts  to  which  you  have  called  attenUon,  that  the 
permanent  creation  of  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  two 
metals  as  standards  is  possible? — I  believe  diat  it 
will  be  found  impossible  to  permanently  maintain  a 
double  standard,  even  when  established  over  an  ex- 
tended area,  by  international  agreement,  and  for  the 
following  reasons:—  The  figures  as  to  the  annual  supply 
of  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines  show  that  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  is  becoming  less  profitable  even  with 
the  increased   buying   power  which   it   has  of  late 
possessed ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  production  of 
silver  is  evidently  becoming  more  profitable,  even  at 
the  lower  value  to  which  it  has  recently  fallen  in  the 
markets.     I  should  like  to  put  in  a  paper  here  which, 
if  the  Commission  have  not  had  the  figures  before, 
will  prove  interesting  to  them.     It  is  a  statement  of 
the  total  dividends  paid  by  certain  joint  stock  mines 
in   America  as  prepared   by  the  "  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,"  for  the  three  years  1^4,  1885,  and 
1886,  and  it  divides  them  into  mines  producing  gold 
only,  mines  producing  gold  and  silver,  mines  producing 
gold,  silver,  and  lead,  and  mines  producing  gold, 
silver,  lead,  and  copper,  and  the  result  of  the  com' 
parison,   is  this — that  in  1884  the  mines  producing 
gold  only  distributed  in  dividends  2,222,000  dollars  ; 
the  mines  producing  gold  and  other  metals  distributed 
356,000  dollars.    Two  years  later  the  mines  producing 
gold  only  distributed  in  dividends  1,567,000  dollvs, 
being  a  decrease  of  655,000  dollars,  the  mines  pro- 
ducing   gold,  silver,  and    other   metals,   distributed 
1,925,000  doUars,  bemg  an  increase  of  1,569,000  dol- 
lars, so  that  while  the  profits  on  the  one  very  largely 
fell  off  the  profits  on  the  other  were  quintupled.    The 
efiect  of  a  fixed  ratio,  inasmuch  as  it  will  n>aterially 
reduce  the  buying  power  of  gold,  will  be  to  further 
largely  curtail  the  production  of  that  metal.    I  believe 
that,  the  production  will  fall  much  below  the  world's 
consumption  for  other  purposes  than  coinage,  and 
that  the  stock  at  present  existing  as  currency  will  be 
year  by  year  diminished,  and  that  eventually  gold  will 
command  a  premium  and  diaappear  from  circulation. 
The  production  of  silver  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
stimulated,  for  its  buying  power  will  be  increased  and 
an   unlimited  market  will  be  secured  for  it  by  the 
opening  of  the  mints  under  the  international  agree- 
ment.    Silver  alone  will  be  tendered  for  coinage,  and 
in  course  of  time  the  metallic  cun'ency  of  the   world 
will  become  wholly  silver. 

6344.  {Mr.  Chapliti.)  Where  would  the  gold  go 
to  if  it  disappears  from  circulation  ? — The  gold  will 
be  used  up  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in  hoard- 
ing in  India  and  elsewhere. 

6345.  The  whole  of  it  ? — The  whole  of  it  in  course 
of  time,  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

6346.  ( Mr.  Barbour.)  May  not  that  happen  under 
the  present  circumstances,  may  not  the  supply  of  gold 
become  less  than  the  demand  for  arts  tmd  manufactures  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  buying  power  of  gold 
under  the  present  system  will  increase,  and  stimulate 
its  production. 

6347.  That  is  to  say,  gold  will  be  saved  from 
disappearing  by  a  continual  appreciation  of  the 
standard  ? — ^Possibly  so. 

6348.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Can  yon  tell  us  what  is  the 
relative  proportion  of  gold  now  in  circulation,  and 
gold  that  is  hoarded,  or  that  is  used  in  manufactures  ? 
— I  will  give  you  some  figures,  but  they  are  very 
conjectural.  I  do  not  profess  to  have  any  special 
knowledge  on  that  subject ;  I  only  take  it  firom  other 
authorities. 

6349.  What  I  mean  is  this,  your  statement  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  gold  to  be 
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hoarded  in  the  luture,  and  to  be  used  in  manofoctares 
would  be  enormously  increased  ? — No,  I  could  not  give 
yon  a  definite  estimate  of  mj  own,  but  I  cculd  refer 
70a  to  A  definite  estimate.  I  think  there  are  two. 
Thwe  is  one  by  Mr.  Kimball,  the  director  of  tbe 
United  States  Mint ;  in  his  report  for  the  year  1886. 

6350.  {Mr,  Cottrtney.)  But  your  suggestion  of  the 
possibility  of  the  gold  now  in  currency  being  ex- 
hausted in  the  use  in  arts  does  not  depend  upon  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  use  of  gold  in  arts  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  going  to  give  you 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  present 
consumption ;  regarding  the  future  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  increase  whatever. 

6351.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  No,  but  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  the  whole  of  tbe  gold  in  circulation  under 
certain  circomstances  would  ultimately  disappear  ? — 
Yes. 

6352.  And  that  it  would  be  used  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hoarding  or  in  manufactures.  Well,  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  gold  in  circulation  now,  and  there 
is  a  certain  amount,  I  suppose,  used  for  those  purposes 
St  the  present  moment  also,  but  the  amount  of  gold  in 
circulation,  I  imagine,  enormously  exceeds  the  amount 
used  for  those  otiier  purposes,  is  it  not  so  ? — Well,  I 
will  give  you  what  I  consider  to  be  fair  figures,  but 
as  I  stated  they  are  very  conjectural,  therefore  il  is 
very  difficult  to  follow  them.  Assuming  that  the 
stock  of  gold  now  is  1,200,000,000/. 

6353.  Is  that  in  circulation? — No.  Of  which 
700,000,000/.  consists  of  coin,  or  of  bullion  held  by 
the  banks  which  may  be  considered  as  good  as  coin, 
leaving  500,(XX),000/.  supposed  to  exist  in  the  shape 
of  manufnctured  articles  and  hoards.  Then  as  to  the 
consumption  in  the  arts,  you  asked  me  a  question,  and 
I  was  going  to  give  you  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Kimball. 
It  is  the  estimated  annual  consumption  by  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world.  In  the  United  State.«,  13,000,000 
of  dollars;  in  England,  .11,500,000;  in  France, 
8,600,000;  in  Germany,  8,20u,000;  in  Switzerland, 
6,600,000;  in  other  countries,  9,500,000;  total, 
57,400,000  dollars.  But  that  does  not  include  any 
consumption  by  India  and  eastern  countries  generally, 
nor  by  Mexico  and  South  America. 

6854.  {^r  T.  Farrer.)  All  these  figures  are 
necessarily  very  loose  estimates,  are  they  not? — I 
believe  so.  I  believe  there  is  also  Mr.  Rilgrave's 
estimate  before  the  Commission  on  the  Depression  of 
'  Trade,  and  I  believe  that  he  estimates  the  con- 
sumption in  arts  and  manufactures  at  12,500,000/., 
and  the  outflow  to  India  at  4,000,000/.,  making  a  total 
of  16,500,000/. 

6355.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Pounds  sterling,  of  conrse  ? 
— ^Pounds  sterling. 

6356.  {Sir  L.  Mallet.)  How  long,  do  you  think,  with 
the  annual  consumption  of,  say,  16,000,000/.  of  gold, 

°  the  stock  of  gold  at  present  employed  in  coinage  of 
700,000,000/.  would  last?  —  I  will  give  you  those 
lignres,  if  you  like.  I  take  Mr.  Palgrave's  estimate 
of  12,500,000/.  for  industrial  purposes,  4,000,000/. 
for  hoarding  in  India,  and  I  add  1,500,000/.  for 
hoarding  elsewhere,  which  I  believe  goes  on,  making 
a  total  of  18,000,000/. 

6357.  Well,  that  is  nearly  the  whole  annual  pro- 
duction ? — Well,  I  consider  that  the  annual  production 
will  be  very  largely  curtailed,  and  will  probably  sink. 
ft  is  quite  conjectural  what  it  will  sink  to,  but  I  take 
6,000,000/.  That  would  give  12,000,000/.  annually 
to  bo  taken  out  of  the  estimated  stock  of  gold,  which 
I  lake  as  700,000,000/.  In  the  course  of  30  years 
the  700,000,000/.  would  be  reduced  by  one  half,  and 
I  think  that  long  before  then  gold  would  go  to  a 
premium  and  would  disappear  irom  circulation.  I 
think  it  even  possible  that,  from  the  very  first,  capital- 
ists, who  hold  reserves  of  bullion,  would  prefer  to  hold 
them  in  gold,  and  I  would  instance  the  Bank  of 
France,  which,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  to  protect  her 
reserves  of  gold,  charged  a  premium  of  4|  to  6  per 
miUe. 

6358.  {The  Chairmtm.)  A  premium  for  what?— 


Mr. 

T.  ComUr. 


For  gold,  when  it  was  required  for  export  or  other 
purposes. 

6359.  {Mr.   Barbour.)    Although  gold    was  tbn  — 
standard  of  the  country  ?— Yes.                                           •  J"'/  188 

6360.  Eeally  the  standard  ?—Y:es.  

6361.  {Mr.  Cottrtney.)  But  nobody  is  bound  to  pay 
in  gold,  not  even  the  Bank  of  France ;  it  is  not  the 
standard  in  France  ? — The  debtor  always  has  the 
option. 

6362.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  But  France  has  got,  at 
present,  a  gold  standard  ? — ^Yes. 

6363.  ( I'he  Chairman.)  A  gold  htiuidard,  but  with 
the  option  to  pay  in  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  ? — Quite  so. 

6364.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  But  may  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  consumption  of  gold  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures  largely  increase.  For  example,  the 
production  of  gold  in  the  beginning  of  this  century 
did  not  average  4,000,000/.  a  year  at  the  outsidt«,  and 
therefore,  apparently,  16,000,000/.  a  year  or  more  for 
the  arts  and  manufactures  and  hoarding  is  four  or 
five  times  the  production  of  that  time  ;  so  there  mast 
have  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
gold  in  the  way  stated  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century  ? — There  must  have  been  an  increase,  but  as 
to  the  probability  of  that  increase  continuing  I  have 
not  sufficient  special  knowledge  to  venture  an 
opinion. 

6365.  But  if  a  great  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
past,  and  the  world  has  not  less  wealth,  but  more 
wealth,  is  the  increase  not  likely  to  continue  in  the 
future? — It  appears  to  me  probable,  but  I  have  no 
special  knowledge. 

6366.  ( The  Chairman.)  That  would  appear  to  be 
the  result  you  would  anticipate  from  the  extension 
of  the  general  system  of  bimetallism  to  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world  ? — That  is  tbe  result 
which,  more  or  less,  I  should  venture  to  anticipate, 
not  tying  myself  in  any  way  to  the  figures  or  the 
number  of  years  which  would  be  I'equisite  to  attain 
the  end  which  I  venture  to  foreshadow. 

6367.  {Mr.  Birch.)  But  that  is  on  the  ratio  of  15^ 
to  I  ? — That  is  on  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1. 

6363.  {Sir  L.  Mallet.)  Should  you  think  that  that 
would  be  an  undesirable  result? — Very  much  no.  I 
think  it  is  much  better  for  gold  and  silver  to  perform 
what  bimetallbts  call  the  function  of  money  than  for 
any  one  metal  to  perform  it.  It  will  be  a  natural 
appreciation. 

6369.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  call  the  exclusion  of 
silver  from  the  coinage  of  Europe  and  the  free  coinage 
of  gold  a  natural  appreciation  of  gold  ? — So  fiu:  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  because  its  gold  standard  was 
established  many  years  ago. 

6370.  When  was  the  silver  standard  finally  abolished 
in  this  country  ? — 1816. 

6371.  {The  Chairman.)  You  have  alluded  to  the 
&ct  that  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  is  greater  than 
it  was  before  ? — ^Yes. 

6372.  Do  yon  regard  that  as  necessarily  an  evil  ?— 
For  this  country  ? 

6373.  Yes  ? — ^No ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  an 
advantage  to  this  country. 

6374.  Will  you  tell  us  why  you  think  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  this  country  ? — ^Tbis  country  is  a  creditor 
nation.  It  has  made  large  loans  to  foreign  countries 
on  a  gold  basis,  and  the  annual  inter^t  it  receives  in 
the  shape  of  commodities.  When  the  purchasing  power 
of  gold  increases  the  quantity  of  the  commodities  which 
it  receives  in  payment  likewise  increases,  and  that  is  a 
benefit  to  the  country. 

6375.  Is  there  any  other  respect  in  which  you  think 
it  beneficial  ? — I  think  it  is  beneficial  to  a  certain 
extent  in  India,  because  India  is  entirely  differently 
situated. 

6376.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  mean  that  the  appre- 
ciation of  gold  is  beneficial  to  India,  or  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver  ? — ^Tho  depreciation  of  silver.  It  is 
the  same  thing.  India  is  a  producing  country.  She 
produces  and  exports  suffident  to  pay  for  her  imports, 
for  what  has  been  termed  the  Government  tribute,  by 
which  I  mean  the  liabilities  of  the  Indian  Government 
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■M^^-  in  Loudon,  and  to  receive  a  balance  in  trcasui-e,  lai^dy 

T.  Comber,  composed  of  silver,  from  her  debtors,  viz.,  tlie_  re- 
1  JuIt  1887  cipients  of  her  exported  produce.  The  lower  silver 
_____''  falls,  the  more  silver  she  exacts  from  her  debtors,  just 
as  the  higher  gold  rises  the  more  commodities  Eng- 
land exacts  fi'om  her  debtors.  I  think  both  countries 
are  benefited  bj  the  recent  change  in  the  value  of  the 
predous  metals. 

6377.  Do  you  think  that  India  receives  more  from 
England,  and  England  pays  less  for  what  she  gets 
from  India? — I  do  not  take  it  as  between  India  and 
England  ;  I  take  it  as  between  England  and  the  rest 
of  tia.e  world,  and  India  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

6378.  Let  us  confine  the  question  to  India  and 
England  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  ? — That  I  have 
not  investigated. 

6379.  But  you  hold  that  England  gains  on  the 
whole  more  than  she  otherwise  would  do,  and  India 
also  gains  more  than  t;he  otherwise  would  do  ? — On 
the  balance  of  trade,  yes.  I  enter  into  that  explana- 
tion because  1  see,  in  a  despatch  of  the  Viceroy  of 
India,  that  he  points  out  that  those  persons  who  are 
of  opinion  that  India  has  gained  by  the  fall  in  ex- 
change hold,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  same  opinion, 
that  England  and  alt  other  countries  with  a  gold 
standard  have  lost  in  an  exactly  equal  degree.  That 
is  what  I  want  to  controvert. 

6380.  {The  Chairman.)  You  do  not  agree  with 
that  ? — I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

6381.  You  hold  that  India  has  gained;  you  do  not 
hold  that  India  has  lost  ? — I  think  not. 

6382.  (-SStV  L.  Mallet.)  I  think  you  have  said  that 
one  very  gtesX  advantage  to  England  is  the  fact  of  her 
being  a  creditor  nation,  that  she  lends  money  on  a  gold 
basis.  The  interest  on  that  is  paid  in  commodities, 
consequently  she  gets  a  larger  amount  of  commodities, 
which  is  a  benefit.  Well,  India  is  one  of  the  countries 
to  which  these  gold  loans  have  l)eea  made.  She  has 
to  pay  a  large  quantity  of  commodities  as  interest  on 
those  loans.  How  should  that  be  an  advantage  to 
India  ?  If  it  is  an  advantage  to  England  to  get  more, 
it  is  a  disadvantage  to  India  to  pay  more  ?— The  item 
to  which  you  have  alluded  is  only  one  item  in  India's 
balance  of  trade,  and  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  other  items. 

6388.  {The  Chairman.)  So  that  in  the  result, 
including  that  item,  India  is  a  creditor  nation  ? — Yes, 
India  is  a  creditor  nation,  and  has  to  receive  payment 
for  the  balance  due  to  her.  She  exacts  part  of  it  in 
largely  increased  imports,  and  beyond  that  she  also 
exacts  payment  of  the  balance  in  treasure. 

6384.  So  that  I  understand  your  view  to  be  this  : 
that  if  yon  were  to  regard  only  that  one  item  in  the 
account  between  India  and  other  countries  which  con- 
sists of  a  payment  of  interest  on  gold  debt,  she  woold 
be  a  loser  by  the  depreciation  of  silver  in  relation  to 
gold,  yet  allowing  for  that  disadvantage,  when  yon 
look  at  the  total  position  of  India  as  a  whole,  that 
disadvantage  is  more  than  oonnterbalanced  by  the 
advantages  ? — -Exactly  so. 

6385.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  The  silrer  debt  of  India 
is  much  larger  than  the  gold  debt  ? — I  think  they  are 
pretty  nearly  equal,  bnt  I  have  not  got  fi^gures,  it  b 
only  a  general  impression.  You  will  get  that  from 
other  people  much  better  than  from  me. 

6386.  ( 7%e  Chairman.)  Now  with  regard  to  the 
alleged  depression  of  trade  and  agriculture  in  this 
country,  owing  to  the  suggested  appreciation  of  gold, 
what  have  you  to  say  ? — I  think  that  it  is,  as  regards 
trade,  much  more  largely  due  to  other  circmnstances. 

6387.  What  are  the  other  circumstances  to  which 
you  would  call  attention  ? — A  great  deal  of  loss  un- 
doubtedly has  been  sustained  by  the  commM«ial  com- 
munity in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  gold  prices,  bnt  I 
attribute  that  fall  of  gold  prices  largely  to  other  causes 
than  the  absence  of  a  fixed  ratio. 

6388.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  yon  attribute  it  partly 
'  to  the  absence  of  a  fixed  ratio  ?— Partly  to  that. 

I  think  it  is  much  more  largely  attribatable  to  the 
chetper  production  and  over  supply  of  various  com- 
modities ;  to  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  transit. 


both  by  land  and  by  sea ;  to  the  elimiuatioii  of  middle 
men  so  that  produce  reaches  the  market  without 
passing  through  so  many  hands ;  and  to  the  cutting 
down  of  trade  profits  resulting  from  the  increase  of 
competition.  As  to  the  second  of  those  items,  the 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  transit  both  by  land  and 
sea  ;  I  should  like  to  place  before  you  some  figures 
which  have  been  prepared  for  me  by  one  of  my  neigh- 
bours in  the  Bombay  trade  who  is  much  more  largely 
engaged  in  the  wheat  business  than  I  am.  The 
decrease  in  the  value  of  wheat  from  1875  to  the  pre- 
sent time  may  be  taken  at  10s.  a  quarter.  He  has 
calculated  the  cost  of  carnage  froni  Cawnporc  to 
Liverpool,  and  he  finds  that  the  cheapening  of  it  during 
that  time  has  been,  from  Cawnpore  to  Bombay  2«.  per 
quarter  ;  from  Bombay  to  the  United  Kingdom  7«.  3d. 
a  quarter,  making  a  total  of  9s.  3d.  reduced  cost  of 
transit,  or  very  nearly  as  much  as  tko  reduced  price 
for  wheat.  He  has  also  calculated  the  cost  of  transit 
from  Chicago  to  Liverpool.  He  finds  the  reduction 
in  the  land  carriage  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was 
3s.  id.  and  the  decline  in  the  cost  of  sea  freight  was 
4s.  lOd.  a  quarter,  making  a  total  of  8s.  2d. 

6389.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  That  is  from  Amferica?— 
From  America. 

6390.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  May  I  ask  what  rate  of 
freight  is  taken  from  Bombay  ? — He  has  taken  50*.  in 
1875  and  20s.  now,  I  think.  He  is  more  largely 
engaged  in  the  charter  of  steamers  than  anybody  in 
the  trade. 

6391.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  What  is  the  price  at  which 
he  estimates  the  wheat  in  1875  ? — He  takes  it  at  45s. 
a  quarter  in  1875  and  36s.  a  quarter  now. 

6392.  (<9i>  John  Lubbock.)  And  to  those  figures 
of  9s.  Zd.  and  8s.  'id.  would  probably  have  to  be  added 
something  further  for  the  facility  you  have  in  getting 
to  Chicago  or  Cawnpore  ? — Chicago  and  Cawnpore 
are  taken  as  being  more  or  less  the  centres  of  the 
producing  districts,  for  some  wheat  which  came  from  j\ 
further  distance  it  may  be  more,  but  some  may  be 
produced  much  nearer  the  shipping  ports,  and*  he  has 
taken  those  places  as  an  average. 

6393.  At  the  same  time  those  are  not  the  actual  spots 
at  which  the  wheat  is  grown,  and  to  those  figures  there 
would  certainly  have  to  be  made  some  addition  ? — ^If 
they  all  came  through  those  spots  it  would  be  ao,  but 
some  comes  without  passing  through  Chicago  to  New 
York ;  some  might  be  grown  quite  close  to  New  York. 

6894.  Clearly  on  whatever  wheat  comes  from  places 
farther  off  than  Chicago,  of  course  there  would  be  an 
additional  saving  ? — No  doubt 

6395.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  wheat  which  came 
necessarily  further,  but  of  the  wheat  which  came 
through  those  centres.  There  would  not  only  be  that 
reduction,  but  there  would  be  some  further  reduction 
from  the  plaoe  at  which  it  was  grown  ? — This  would 
be  BO. 

6396.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  It  would  depend  upon 
whether  between  1875  and  1885  there  had  been  any 
variation  in  the  cost  of  bringing  them  to  those  centres  ? 
— I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  rates  of  carriage 
in  America  myself,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  if  the 
railway  caiTiage  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  reduced, 
the  chances  are  that  the  rate  of  carriage  from  the  point 
of  growth  to  Chicago,  on  such  portion  as  comes 
through  Chicago,  would  also  be  reduced. 

6397.  But  would  not  your  faith  in  that  calcu- 
lation be  somewhat  shaken  by  the  &ct  that 
I  find  that  in  the  year  1877  the  average  price  of 
wheat  was  56s.  a  quarter  ? — I  did  not  prepare  those 
figures  myself,  they  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Nixon,  who 
is  lai^ely  engaged  in  the  trade,  more  largely  than  I 
am,  and  I  presume  he  selected  that  year  as  being  a  fair 
average. 

6398.  In  tihat  particular  year,  1875,  it  is  true  it  is 
pat  at  45*.  2d.,  but  two  years  later  than  that  it  is 
56s.  Qd.,  or  nearly  60s.  a  quarter,  and  it  is  now  a  good 
deal  less  than  36s.;  therefore  the  increased  rate  of  transit 
would  not  sufficiently  account  for  the  fall  ? — The  35s. 
was  not  the  average  price,  it  was  the  price  at  the  date 
he  made  up  his  caloolatioii.    My  object  in  patting 
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forward  the  figures  is  merely  to  show  how  largely  the 
cost  of  transit  has  decreased  since  1875,  when  the  &U 
of  silver  first  began. 

6399.  {Mr.  Barbowr.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
lowering  of  the  cost  of  production  of  commodities, 
and  the  cheapening  the  cost  of  carriage,  would  affect 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  ? — I  do  not  think 
so  at  all. 

6400.  That  is  a  separate  question  ? — Quite. 
6401-3.  {The  Chairman.^  I  suppose  if  half  the  crop 

&iled  in  India  the  price  would  go  up,  and  if  there 
was  double  the  average  crop  the  price  would  go  down, 
but  that  would  not  afiect  the  fact  that  in  either  case 
they  would  be  able  (o  charge  8«.  Ad.  less  than  they 
would  have  done  if  [they  had  not  had  that  redaction  in 
the  cost  of  transit  ? — ^Tes. 

6404.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Would  yon  not  ordinarily 
expect  th^t  the  opening  out  of  a  new  market  for  Indian 
wheat  by  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  carriage  to  Europe 
would  tend  to  increase  the  price  of  wheat  ? — I  should 
expect  that  it  would  have  that  effect. 

6406.  {Sir  T.Farrer.)  Then  you  account  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  by  diminu- 
tion in  the  cost  of  production  and  transport  7 — I  do 
not  wish  to  go  so  far  as  that,  I  merely  wish  to  show 
how  greatly  the  cost  of  transport  has  decreased. 

6406.  But  you  do  not  add  the  diminution  in  the 
cost  of  transport  to  the  exchange,  and  say  that  is  the 
diminution  in  the  cost  of  wheat  ?  —  Exchange  has 
helped  to  put  down  the  price  of  wheat,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  otiier  things  have  affected  the  price  of  wheat. 
I  am  merely  mentioning  how  much  ibe  cost  of  trans- 
port has  been  reduced,  which  will  be  one  of  the  forces 
that  will  produce  that  effect. 

6407.  But  tlie  figures  that  yon  have  given  account 
for  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  tiie  fall  in  the  price  of 
wheat? — Very  nearly,  but  they  vary  trom  year  to 
year,  as  has  been  pointed  out. 

6408.  {The  Chairman.)  What  you  mean  is,  that 
supposing  the  present  year  and  the  year  1875  were 
what  we  may  call  normal  years,  as  regards  production 
and  demand  in  India,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
transit  would  account  for  the  differenee  in  the  price 
between  these  two  years?  —  Largely  account,  not 
altogether. 

6409.  Now  with  reference  to  a  general  fall  of 
prices  as  affecting  trade;  do  you  consider  that  an 
nnmixed  evil? — While  it  is  in  process  it  produces 
loss,  but  when  it  has  taken  place  I  think  it  produces 
safety. 

6410.  Can  you  give  yoor  grounds  for  saying  so  ?  — 
When  prices  fell  merchants,  who  always  hold  more 
or  less  stock,  merchants  and  disalers  throughout  the 
country,  lose  on  their  holding. 

6411.  Yes,  that  is  the  loss  while  it  is  going  on,  but 
what  is  your  reason  for  saying  that  it  leads  to  a  con- 
dition of  greater  safety  afterwards  ? — There  is  leas 
room  for  a  further  falL 

6412.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  But  are  you  not  lookii^  too 
exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  merchants  ?  We 
must  also  consider  the  producers.  A  fell  in  prices  is  a 
fell  for  tfie  producer  too.  It  is  unpleasant,  no  doubt, 
for  both  parties  while  the  fall  is  going  on,  but  it  takes 
a  longer  time  for  things  to  adjust  themselves  to  that 
lower  price  for  the  producer  than  for  the  merchant  ? 
— ^By  the  producer  do  yon  mean  the  fanner  ? 

6413.  The  farmer  in  his  capacity  of  producer  would 
lose  ? — Yes,  the  former  would  lose,  until  he  could  get 
his  rents  adjusted,  but  when  he  gets  his  rents  adjusted 
he  makes  a  Jiving  profit,  whether  he  makes  it  at  1/. 
an  acre  or  3/.  an  acre. 

6414.  He  pa-sses  the  loss  on  to  the  landowner  ?— 
He  passes  it  on  to  the  landowner,  and  the  landowner 
undoubtedly  suffers. 

6415.  And  the  process  of  having  the  rent  ad- 
justed to  correspond  with  the  prices  may  be  a  very 
"troublesome  one,  as  we  see  in  Ireland  ? — It  may  be, 
but  I  think  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  effected. 

6416.  {The  Chairman.)  Should  you  dispute  the 
proposition  that  a  variation  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  standard,  depending  on  the  greater  s<arcity 


of  the   metal  which  formed    the  standard,    was    a          Mr, 
disadvantageous   thing  ? — I    think    the  steadier  the      ^'  Ccmbtr, 
standard  could  be  kept  the  better.  

6417.  As  regards  fixed  payments  that  have  to  be     *J^[J^'* 
made  at  a  future  date,  it  does  alter  the  obligations  of 

the  debtor  to  the  creditor  substantially  if  the  standard 
varies  between  the  date  when  that  obligation  was 
contracted  and  the  date  when  it  has  to  be  performed  ? 
— I  think  that  is  self-apparent. 

6418.  And  of  course,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  you 
would  not  deny  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid  it  ? 
— Just  so. 

6419.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
suggestion  that,  trade  being  largely  carried  on  with 
money  borrowed  from  capitalists,  there  has  been  a 
disturbance  in  the  relation  of  the  trader  to  the  lender, 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  value  of  gold? — I  think 
that  it  has  been  very  largely  exaggerated  by  some 
of  the  people  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  trade  of  the  country  is  so  largely 
carried  on  by  borrowed  capital  as  some  of  the 
writers  on  the  bimetallic  side  have  contended. 

6420.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  And  would  the  loans  be 
permanent  loans,  or  would  ihey  be  loans  from  day  to 
day,  the  terms  of  which  would  be  altered  according  to 
the  state  of  circumstances  ? — The  greater  part  of  the 
loans  would  be  temporary  loans,  but  of  course  the  joint 
stock  companies  borrow  very  oflen  in  debentures. 
These  may  be  permanent  loans,  but  the  greater  part 
would  be  fluctuating  and  temporary  loans. 

6421.  {The  CAa»V»jo».).  Your  view  is  that  even  if 
you  adopted  the  double  standard  with  a  fixed  ratio 
such  as  that  suggested,  it  would  not  really  make  your 
standard  less  variable  than  it  is  at  present  ?  —  I 
think  so. 

6422.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Would  not  the  average  of 
die  two  metals  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  more 
stable  standard  than  if  you  allowed  them  to  vary 
independently  ? — My  opinion  is  that  within  an  appre- 
ciable time  you  would  only  have  one  and  you  could 
not  take  the  average  of  two. 

6423.  But  that  wonld  be  on  the  whole  the  cheaper 
metal  of  the  two,  wonld  it  not  ? — The  che^>er  .metal 
of  the  two. 

6424.  I  mean  there  would  be  less  appreciation  of 
that  metal  ? — ^It  is  chesper  in  one  sense;  at  present  it 
is  worth  only  one  twentieth  part  of  the  other,  bot 
it  might  i^predate  or  depreciate. 

6425.  It  might  i^preciate  or  depredate,  but  what  I 
say  is  this :  you  have  two  metals  at  a  fixed  ratio  and 
one  of  them  appreciates  as  you  may  say  oat  of  existenoe 
as  money  ;  clearly  the  other  or  the  less  appreciating 
standard  is  the  one  that  would  remain  ? — The  less 
appreciating  certainly,  it  may  very  largely  depreciate. 

6426.  {The  Chairman.)  Then  whilst  those  who 
have  fixed  payments' to  make  have  suffered  from  the 
greater  purchasing  power  of  gold,  and  those  who  have 
fixed  payments  to  receive  have  ben^ted,  tHiat  ha;ve 
you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  wage  earning 
classes  ? — Wages  are  very  slow  to  feel  tlie  "  in- 
fluence of  any  change  in  the  standard  of  value,  and 
tliey  have  not  decreased  as  much  as  the  prio^  of  pro- 
duce have  decreased ;  consequently  the  condition  (A  the 
wage  earning  class  is  now  very  much  better  than  it 
was  14  or  15  years  ago. 

6427.  {Mr.  Barbour^  You  think  their  wages  have 
fallen  something  ? — In  particular  instances  they  may 
have  fellen. 

6428.  Take  an  average  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so  ? — ^I 
should  like  you  to  refer  to  some  tables  ^hich  were 
prepared  by  my  partoer,  Mr.  Lord,  for  the  Commission 
on  the  Depression  of  Trade,  in  which  he  showed  that 
although  the  rate  of  wage  given  to  cotton  operatives 
in  Lancashire  had  declined,  the  weekly  earnings  of 
the  operatives  in  consequence  of  the  larger  amount  of 
work  which  by  better  machinery  they  were  able  io 
turn  out  had  very  oonsiderably  increased,  but  that  is 
not  as  between  1873  and  now,  but  as  between  the 
time  at  which  he  spoke  and  30  or  40  years  ago. 

6429.  But  as  between  14  or  15  years  ago  dud  the 
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i<«-.  present  day  ? — ^I  should  think  that,  speaking  generally, 

T.  Combn.     yfg^^  jig^  decreased  very  little. 
X  JaivTssT,         y**30.  Very  little,  but  something  ? — Something. 

__J '        6431.  (i/r.    Courtney.)    Money    wages? — Money 

-wages. 

6432.  Real  wages? — ^Beal  wages,  that  is  to  say 
the  buying  power  that  the  wages  represent,  hare  risen 
I  think  decidedW. 

6433.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  That  is  owing  to  the  cheap- 
ening of  the  cost  of  production  of  commodities  ? — A 
man  caa  boy  for  his  reduced  money  wage  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  could  14  or  15  years  ago. 

6434.  That  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
commodities  would  not  be  lessened  by  the  adoption  of 
bimetallism  ? —  In  so  &r  as  relates  to  the  reduced  cost 
of  transport  and  so  forth  it  would  not. 

6435.  {The  Chairman.)  Therefore  your  view  being 
that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  diminished  cost  of 
commodities  has  arisen  from  causes  other  than  the 
standard,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  adoption  of 
bimetallism  to  prevent  all  those  other  causes  acting 
still  ? — I  think  not. 

6436.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  so  far  as  alteration  of 
the  standard  goes  and  a  diminution  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold,  it  would  have  the  effect  that  you  speak 
of  on  wages  ? — There  is  no  doubt. 

G437.  So  far  as  bimetallism  had  the  effect  of  depre- 
ciating the  standard? — ^It  would  largely  increase 
the  price  of  various  commodities  to  the  wage  earning 
classes. 

6438.  (  The  Chairman.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
follow  that.  Why  should  it  largely  increase  the  price 
of  commodities  if  the  diminished  price  of  commodities 
has  chiefly  resulted  from  causes  other  than  those  which 
have  relation  to  the  standard  ? — It  would  largely 
diminish  the  purchasing  power  of,  I  was  going  to  say 
gold,  but  gold  and  silver  combined,  the  standard. 

6439.  But  why  should  it  do  that  r — Because  silver 
is  produced  to  such  excess  that  the  large  quantity  of 
it  that  would  be  tendered  for  coinage  would  very 
largely  increase  the  currency,  and  that  always  has  the 
effect  of  raising  prices. 

6440.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  You  mean  that  one  effect,  at 
all  events,  of  the  adoption  of  the  bimetallic  theory 
wonld  be  to  increase  prices  generally  ? — ^Yes. 

6441.  Largely,  you  say  ? — I  think  largely  in  time, 
as  the  production  of  the  mines  comes  into  the  cur- 
rency. 

6442.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  And  supposing  that  the 
adoption  of  bimetallism  at  1  to  31  was  chosen,  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  prices  as  compared  with  present 
prices  ? — ^I  should  think  very  little  for  a  time. 

6443.  And  ultimately? — Ultimately,  if  the  pro- 
duction of  the  mines  was  very  lai^y  increased,  it 
would  tend  to  send  them  up. 

6444.  {Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth.)  Would  not  tbe 
•same  effect  that  yon  say  would  be  produced  on  the 

commodities  be  produced  on  wages  ? — I  think  so.  I 
think  that  the  wage  earning  classes  are  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

6445.  And  therefore  their  relative  position  between 
the  wages  and  commodities,  although  both  had  risen, 
would  be  the  same? — ^I  think  the  wages  would  be 
slower  to  rise  than  other  things. 

6446.  {Sir  L.  Mallet.)  You  say  that  you  think  on 
the  whole  that  the  effect  of  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  gold  has  been  favourable  to  the  wage  earning 
daSB? — I  think  so,  yes. 

6447.  Are  you  aware  that  that  opinion  is  entirely 
opposed  to  that  of  a  great  many  very  eminent  econo- 
mical authorities,  more  particularly  I  might  refer  to 
Professor  Caimes,  who  is  very  well  known  to  most  of 
us,  and  who  wrote  a  series  of  very  valuable  essays  on 
the  gold  question,  in  which,  after  arguing  rery 
elaborately  and  with  his  usual  great  power  of  exposi- 
tion and  skill,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  although 
the  result  of  those  gold  discoveries  has  been  an  ad- 
vantage in  many  respects,  on  the  whole  it  has  been 
uniavourable.  Still  in  spite  of  that  he  distinctly  came 
to  the  conclusion,  as  regards  the  wage  earning  classes, 
that  it  was  a  decided  advantage ;  and  that  opinion,  I 


think,  would  be  held  by  a  great  many  authoriliek.  It 
is  curious  to  find  a  diametrically  opposite  opinion  on 
that  very  vital  question  held  by  both  sides  of  this 
argument  ? — ^I  have  given  you  the  best  opinion  I  can 
form  quite  independently. 

6448.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  believe  between  1848  and 
1873  the  condition  of  tbe  wage  earning  class  improved 
immensely  ? — I  fancy  so ;  I  believe  so. 

6449.  Everbody  says  it  did  ? — Yes. 

6450.  The  standanl  of  value  was  pretty  steady 
between  1848  and  1873?— The  standard  of  value; 
that  was  while  France  still  maintained  the  double 
standard. 

6451.  Notwithstanding  the  great  production  (^  gold, 
(I  believe  the  production  increased  to  10  times  what 
it  was  before,)  the  operation  of  the  bimetallic  system 
almost  kept  the  standard  steady  during  that  time  ? — 
I  have  already  given  my  views  that  It  did  at  times. 
And  during  that  time,  while  the  standard  of  value  was 
pretty  steaidy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  trade  and  manu- 
factures largely  increased  in  this  country  and  that 
the  operatives  increased  their  wages. 

6452.  (TAe  Chairman.)  The  extent  to  which  the 
adoption  of  bimetallism  at  any  ratio  of  gold  to  silver 
wonld  affect  prices,  would  depend  upon  what  the  real 
relation  is  between  prices  and  an  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  volume  of  the  currency  ? — I  think  so, 
I  do  not  quite  follow  your  question. 

6453.  Well,  you  have  assumed,  I  rather  gather, 
what  some  people  question,  that  an  addition  to  the 
volume  of  the  currency  must  directly  and  extensively 
afifect  prices  ? — Yes. 

6464.  And  when  you  say  that  prices  would  largely 
rise  if  you  adopted  bimetallism  at  a  particoiar  rado,  it 
is  upon  the  assumption  of  the  direct  relation,  which 
some  people  doubt,  between  a  change  in  the  volume 
of  currency  and  the  prices  ? — It  is  quite  so. 

6455.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Supposing  that  price  did 
not  depend  upon  a  direct  relation  between  the  volume 
of  currency  and  the  transactions  of  commerce,  but 
mon  a  value  of  the  standard  unit  of  metal,  Ute  value 
of  that  standard  unit  of  metal  will  sUll  be  affected 
by  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  that  metal 
for  the  purposes  of  currency  ?  It  is  proposed,  is  it 
not,  by  bimetallism  that  silver  shall  be  made  equally 
with  gold  the  cnrrency  of  the  world  ? — I  understand 
so. 

6456.  And  the  effect  of  that  would  be  to  increase 
the  value  of  silver,  and  to  diminish  the  value  of  g<dd, 
considered  as  metals  ? — Yos. 

6457.  Therefore,  what  are  now  gold  prices  would  be 
altered  and  would  rise,  even  though  there  were  no 
direct  relation  between  the  volume  of  currency  and 
the  individual  transactions,  because  there  would  be  a 
less  demand  upon  gold  and  a  greater  demand  upon 
silver  ? — Grold  prices  would  then  cease.  What  are  now 
gold  prices  would  rise  when  they  came  to  be  currency 
prices,  and  what  are  now  silver  prices  wonld  faU 
when  they  came  to  be  currency  prices. 

6458.  {The  Chairman.)  Supposing  that  you  did 
not  alter  in  the  slightest  degree  the  volume  of  tbe 
currency,  but  substituted  so  much  silver  for  so  much 
gold,  and  had  the  same  volume  as  before,  taking  the 
two  at  a  fixed  ratio,  why  should  there  be  anyidtera- 
tion  of  prices  at  all  ? — After  the  change,  caused  at 
first  by  the  adjustment  of  exchange,  I  do  not  think, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  there  would  be. 

6459.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  what  ratio  would  you 
take.  Taking  it  at  1  to  21  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ence ? — No  d^erence. 

6460.  Supposing  that  you  ado|tted  bimetallism  for 
the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  including  India,  and 
that  you  adopted  it  at  a  ratio  of  15  to  1  instead  of 
the  present  ratio  of  20  or  21  to  1,  what  would  be 
the  ^ect  on  prices  in  India,  and  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  prices  in  England  ? — Prices  in  India  would 
undoubtedly  fall  considerably,  and  prices  in  England 
wonld  rise. 

6461.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  And  supposing  there  ynt  an 
increased  production  of  silver  owing  to  the  adoption 
of  this  new  ratio,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that 
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on  India  ? — ^As  the  volume  of  the  cnrrencj  increased 
I  should  think  prices  would  tend  to  rise  again. 

6462.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  altered  to-morrow  on  the  London  market  from 
44d.  an  ounce  to  60d.  an  ounce,  that  instantaneously 
all  values  all  over  Tndia  would  fall  in  proportion  ? — I 
do  not  say  instantaneously,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
comparatively  short  time. 

6463.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  short  time  or  a 
very  long  time  ? — I  should  sot  it  would  be  a  short 
time.  I  know  that  at  ports  tor  shipment  the  prices 
would  change  immediately. 

6464.  Do  you  think  an  immediate  change  would 
take  place  in  the  silver  prices  of  articles  produced  in 
the  interior  of  India  and  wholly  consumed  by  the  people 
of  India  ? — ^As  the  production  of  them  would  be  affected 
by  the  production  of  the  other  articles.  If  you  would 
allow  me  to  explain,  wheat  and  seeds  and  cotton  and 
indigo  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  what  India 
produces  is  exported  to  other  countries.  If  the  price 
of  those  articles  fall,  as  I  think  yon  admit  they  will 
fall,  the  cultivator  would  tend  to  produce  much  more 
largely  those  articles  the  price  of  which  has  not  fallen, 
and  by  that  larger  prodnction  he  would  eventually 
reduce  the  prices  of  those  articles  to  which  you  have 
alluded,  and  which  are  not  exported  from  India. 

6465.  The  question  is  what  length  of  time  would 
that  process  take  to  affect  prices  generally  in  India,  not 
of  articles  exported,  but  of  the  articles  consumed  in 
the  country  ? — I  should  think  a  year  or  two. 

6466.  (7%e  Chairman.)  I  am  not  sure  yet  that  I 
quite  understand  your  view.  Supposing  that  you 
fixed  for  the  great  commercial  nations  a  ratio  of  15^ 
to  1  to-morrow,  why  should  prices  in  this  country 
thereupon  rise  ? — ^I  have  attributed  the  fall  of  prices 
partly  to  what  is  generally  termed  the  appreciation  of 
gold. 

6467.  But  you  attribute  it  very  litde  to  that  ?— 
Well,  to  that  extent,  I  think,  prices  would  at  once  rise. 

6468.  That  I  understand,  but  I  thought  that  your 
view  was  that  although  the  fall  of  prices  very  little 
depended  upon  that,  if  you  fixed  tJie  bimetallic  ratio 
there  would  be  a  very  lai^  rise  of  prices  ? — It  would 
depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  ratio  that  was  fixed. 

6469.  I  am  supposing  15^  to  1  ? — I  think  then  that 
there  would  be  a  rise  in  prices. 

6470.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  But  is  there  any  diflSculty 
in  reconcUing  the  two  propositions.  Supposing  silver 
did  not  exist  at  all,  and  that  our  currency  was  simply 
gold,  might  there  not  have  been  during  the  last  10 
years  a  great  diminution  in  prices,  owing  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  cost  of  production,  of  carriage,  and 
other  circumstances  to  which  you  have  referred? — 
I  think  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  fall  that 
has  taken  place  has  been  caused  by  the  decreased  cost 
of  transport  and  other  things  which  I  have  enu- 
merated. 

6471.  Quite  so,  and  if  we  could  blot  out  of  our 
experience  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  metal  as  silver 
the  same  sequence  of  cause  might  have  been  in  opera- 
tion, bringing  down  gold  prices  which  would  then  be 
gold  prices  ? — Bringing  them  down,  but  not  quite  to 
die  extent  to  which  they  have  fallen. 

6472.  But  still  largely  operative  to  bring  down 
prices  as  they  have  been  brought  down  ? — I  think  so. 

6473.  Well  now,  if  upon  that  supposition  you  add 
this  other  that  henceforth  any  person,  who  is  bound  to 
pay  an  ounce  of  gold,  shonld  be  equally  at  liberty  to 
pay  15^  ounces  of  silver;  if  the  15^  ounces  of  silver 
are  much  cheaper  in  the  market  than  the  ounce  of  gold, 
would  not  the  effect  of  that  alteration  in  the  condit  on 
of  payment  at  once  cause  a  very  considerable  change 
in  prices  to  ensue  ? — It  would  depend  a  great  deal 
upon  the  cheapness  of  the  silver  which  was  brought 
into  the  currency. 

6474.  I  take  it  that  15^  ounces  of  silver  are  to  be 
an  equivalent,  for  the  purpose  of  payment,  to  one 
ounce  of  gold.  If,  as  we  know  by  experience  at  this 
moment,  15^  ounces  of  silver  can  be  produced  at  a 
much  less  rate  than  one  ounce  of  gold,  the  effect  I  have 
referred  to  would  follow  ? — That  would  be  the  effect. 

o    51080. 


Undoubtedly  there  would  be  a  rise,  but  until  the          Mr. 
amount  of  silver  in  currency  largely  increased  I  do  not      T.  Camber. 
think  the  rise  would  be  very  material.  

6475.  The  difficulty  to  which  the  Chairman   has     '  J°^y  '887. 
referred  appears  to  be  this,  that  you  cannot  have  a  rise 

of  prices,  according  to  the  theory  of  money,  without  a 
commensurate  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  currency. 
Would  not  the  effect  of  introducing  such  a  capacity  of 
payment  as  I  have  referred  to,  of  15^  ounces  of  silver 
being  worth  one  ounce  of  gold,  at  once  produce  a 
movement,  going  on  pari  passu,  an  increase  of  the 
currency  and  a  rise  of  prices,  not  one  as  the  cause  of 
the  other,  but  two  conditions  flowing  from  the  same 
cause,  namely,  tlie  fact  that  the  1 5^  ounces  of  silver 
are  worth  for  the  purposes  of  payment  one  ounce  of 
gold,  and  that  they  may  be  obtained  with  much  less 
cost  than  one  ounce  of  gold.  The  tendency  undoubtedly 
would  be  to  cause  a  rise  of  prices  if  the  cheaper  silver 
were  brought  in,  and  the  currency  at  the  same  time 
were  to  be  augmented  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

6476.  They  would  go  on  together  ? — ^They  would 
go  on  together. 

6477.  They  are  conditions  of  one  another,  rather 
than  causes  of  one  another? — As  the  currency  in- 
creased higher  and  higher  would  go  the  prices. 

6478.  (7%e  Chairman.)  I  thought  that,  according  to 
your  view,  as  the  silver  went  in  the  gold  would  go  out, 
therefore  the  volume  would  not  be  greater  ? — I  am 
assuming  that  there  is  a  very  large  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  silver.  Yon  put  it  to  me  as  part  of  the 
question,  that  the  volume  of  the  currency  should 
lai^ly  increase,  and  I  answered  it  on  that  hypothesis. 

6479.  What  I  wish  to  pih  to  you  is  this :  the  extent 
to  which  this  affected  prices,  even  in  the  view 
suggested  in  the  question  put  to  you,  must  depend 
on  this,  must  it  not?  We  are  supposing  that  that 
fixed  ratio  extends  to  all  commercial  nations,  so  that 
everybody  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  wid 
the  United  States  would  have  an  equtd  right  to  dis- 
charge the  obligation  of  one  ounce  of  gold  by  15^ 
ounces  of  silver.  Then  the  extent  to  which  that 
would  affect  prices  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
silver  that  would  be  available  for  all  those  creditors  to 
get  hold  of  to  discharge  their  obligations  with  ? — Yea. 

6480.  {Mr,  Courtney.)  That  could  bo  poured  in 
from  month  to  month,  you  might  say  ? — The  effect  on 
prices  even  in  a  silver  country  where  they  already  have 
an  option  of  paying  in  silver  would  be  to  eventually 
cause  a  rise  in  jnioes. 

6481.  {The  Chairman.)  I  was  talking  of  the  gold 
using  countries  adopting  a  bimetallic  standard,  where, 
I  understand  you  to  suggest,  because  your  suggestion 
would  not  apply  to  England  alone,  that  if  all  the  gold 
using  nations  became  bimetallic,  prices  woald  rise 
everywhere  else  as  much  as  in  England  ?  —  They 
would  rise  in  all  gold  countries. 

6482.  Well,  the  extent  to  which  they  would  rise 
must  depend,  must  it  not,  upon  the  amount  of  silver 
which  you  suppose  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
debtors  to  pay  ?  —  There  would  be  an  immediate 
effect,  because  silver  is  cheaper  than  gold,  and  when 
silver  is  brought  into  the  currency,  that  reduces,  as  it 
were,  the  average  of  the  currency  iu  my  view,  and 
would  of  course  cause  a  rise  in  prices. 

6483.  I  am  looking  at  it  apart  from  the  considera- 
tion of  currency  at  all  ? — I  cannot  consider  prices 
apart  from  currency. 

6484.  Apart  from  the  volume  of  currency.  What 
I  was  going  to  ^sk  you  next  was  this,  whether,  if  it 
were  so  advantageous  to  all  the  debtors  in  all  the 
great  commercial  countries  of  the  world,  whose 
debts  would  be  very  largely  in  gold,  to  pay  silver 
instead  of  gold,  there  would  not  be  immediately  such 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  silver  as  to  be  likely  to 
raise  the  price  of  silver,  and  therefore  meke  it  less  and 
less  advantageous  to  take  that  course  ? — The  present 
price  of  silver  would  change  at  once,  immediately, 
instantaneously. 

6485.  And  rise  ? — And  rise,  yes. 

6486.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  What  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  different  countries  ?    France  holds  a  qnanti^ 
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of  silver,  the  United  States  holds  a  quantity  of  silver, 
India  holds  a  quantity  of  silver.  Would  all  that  silver 
rise  in  value? — Certainly,  when  the  fixed  ratio  was 
established.  Its  value  with  relation  to  gold  would  at 
once  change,  its  gold  price  would  at  once  change. 

6487.  Then  silver  in  all  those  countries,  the  value 
of  the  property  which  those  nations  hold  in  silver, 
would  rise  ? — Yes. 

6488.  And  the  gold  of  those  nations  which  hold 
gold  would  fall  in  proportion  ? — I  think  so. 

6489.  Therefore  the  adoption  of  bimetallism  at 
the  ratio  of  16}  to  1  would  be  a  gain  to  the  silver 
possessing  countries  and  a  loss  to  the  gold  possessing 
countries  ? — It  would  be  a  gain  to  a  country  which 
held  a  large  stock  of  silver,  so  far  as  that  stock  of 
silver  was  concemeil. 

6490.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  And  if  a  country  happened 
to  hold  both  gohl  and  silver,  as  India  does,  and  I 
believe  France,  the  loss  and  gain  might  balance  ? — 
It  might  if  the  quantities  were  about  equal. 

6491.  And  in  any  case  the  loss  or  gain  would  be 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  gain  or  loss  from  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  old  ratio  ? — So  far  as  the  effect  of  the 
currency  is  concerned,  but  value  has  had  many 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it  since  that  time. 

6492.  {Mr.  Birch.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
prices  have  fallen  where  the  competition  from  the 
silver  using  countries,  from  India,  for  instance,  had 
come  in,  while  India  had  benefited  by  the  exchange  ? 
— I  have  given  my  reasons  for  thinking  India  should 
benefit. 

6493.  Then  she  would  lose  that  benefit  supposing  the 
ratio  were  raised  to  15}  to  1  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  India, 
as  a  whole,  would  very  decidedly  and  very  greatly 
suflTer  if  Uic  ratio  of  1.5}  to  one  were  adopted. 

6494.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Who  do  you  think  would 
get  the  benefit  of  that  loss  to  India  ? — Those  nations 
which  hold  a  large  stock  of  silver,  and  more  especially 
the  owners  of  silver  mines. 

6495.  {Mr.  Birch.)  We  were  told  the  other  day  by 
one  of  our  witnesses  that  should  a  ratio  of  16}  of 
silver  to  one  of  gold  be  established,  not  another  quarter 
of  wheat  would  be  shipped  from  Chili,  and  not  an 
ounce  of  copper,  that  it  would  stop  the  shipping, 
therefore  it  would  raise  the  price  here  by  keeping 
that  competition  out  of  our  markets  ? — I  do  not  know 
anything  about  Chili.  I  do  not  think  it  would  stop 
the  import  of  Indian  wheat,  for  instance. 

6496.  The  export  from  India  ?— .The  export  from 
India,  and  the  import  into  this  country  of  Indian 
wheat.  To  a  certain  extent  it  would  check  it,  it  would 
not  be  in  favour  of  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  stop 
it  by  any  means. 

6497.  Can  you  tell  us  the  proportion  of  grain  that 
India  ships  to  this  country,  compared  with  what  she 
consumes  herself? — ^No,  I  do  not  know  what  she 
consumes. 

6498.  {The  Chairman.)  One  disadvantage  of  the 
present  system,  in  which  the  change  in  the  relative 
value  of  silver  and  gold  arises,  has  been  said  to  be  that 
it  checks  the  investment  of  British  capital  in  silver 
using  countries ;  what  have  yon  to  say  with  regard  to 
that? — ^I  think  as  regards  loans  it  has  that  efiect. 
Capitalists  will  not  lend  money  to  incur  the  risk  of 
interest  and  principal  being  repaid  in  silver,  which 
may  be  still  further  depreciated,  without  having  a 
quid  pro  quo  in  the  shape  of  larger  interest;  but  as 
regards  investments  in  industrial  undertakings,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  checking  outlay 
of  capital  in  silver  countries. 

6499.  What  is  your  reason  for  that  statement  ? — 
The  reason  is  that  if  the  value  of  silver  were  io 
decline,  the  value  of  every  industrial  undertaking, 
other  things  being  equal,  would  advance  in  exact  pro- 
portion, so  that  the  gold  value  would  be  the  same. 

6500.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  That  is  on  the  assumption  of 
which  we  spoke  a  little  time  ago  that  the  value  of 
everything  alters  with  the  alteration  of  the  gold  value 
of  silver ;  that  silver  prices  alter  very  quickly  after 
the  gold  price  of  silver  is  altered  p — As  regards  India, 
certainly. 


6501.  {Sir  L.  Mallet.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  ii)  con- 
sequence, I  suppose,  of  the  present  price  of  silver  the 
Government  of  India  has  found  it  impossible  to  get 
railways  constructed  in  India  except  by  giving  a 
guarantee? — ^I  have  no  special  knowledge  on  that 
point. 

6502.  That  is  the  fact.  She  has  been  compelled  to 
give  a  guarantee  and  interest  in  gold  at  an  increased 
rate,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  finding 
British  capitalists  willing  to  embark  in  railway  enter- 
prises. One  railway  was  started,  you  know,  without 
any  guarantee  at  all,  and  that  movement  was  entirely 
checked  ? — ^I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
raising  of  capital  for  Indian  railways. 

6503.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  If  yon  will  allow  me,  I  will 
read  to  you  what  a  Bomtay  merchant  wrote  to  me 
last  September  on  the  subject  of  the  investment  of 
capital  in  silver  countries.  I  raa^  mention  that  the 
enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged  is  a  very  prosperous 
one  : — "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  uncertainty 
"  of  exchange  has  checked  foreign  capital.  No  sane 
"  man  would  bring  out  money  here  with  the  uncer- 
"  tainty  as  to  what  it  would  be  worth  later  on.  Our 
"...  capital  we  brought  out  at  I ».  11</.  I  could 
"  send  it  home  to-day  at  1*.  4jrf.  ...  I  have 
**  no  doubt  that  English  capital  would  come  here  for 
"  every  promising  scheme  if  it  were  not  for  the  uncer- 
"  tainty  regarding  exchange."  You  do  not  agree 
wiUi  that? — I  do  not  agree  with  it. 

6604.  Do  you  agree  with  that  partly  ? — I  do  not 
as  regards  industrial  undertakings. 

6506.  {The  Chairman.)  You  agree  that  while  for- 
merly he  could  send  it  home  at  Is.  lid.,  he  can  do  so 
now  only  at  Is.  4M.,  only  you  say  that  he  could 
get  as  much  for  his  1«.  4|</.  as  he  could  for  his 
Is.  lid.  I  understand  ? — I  do  not  know  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  That  he  could  formerly  send  it 
home  at  one  rate,  and  now  at  a  very  much  lower  rate 
is  patent. 

6506.  What  I  understand  you  to  suggest  is,  that 
although  there  has  been  a  fall  in  exchange  there 
would  not  necessaiily  be  a  fall  in  the  real  value,  even 
in  gold  of  the  money  invested  in  industrial  undertakings 
in  India  ? — That  is  it 

6607.  It  is  true  that  if  you  had  to  send  the  money 
home  you  would  have  to  send  it  home  at  the  exchange 
of  Is.  4ld.  instead  of  1<.  lid.,  but  you  would  get  so 
many  more  rupees  for  your  industrial  undertakings 
than  you  did  before,  and  you  would  be  able  to  send 
the  same  amount  of  gold  home  ? — Other  things  being 
equal. 

6608.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  There  is  another  alterna- 
tive that  the  gold  which  you  receive  may  be  worth  so 
much  more,  supposing  that  the  change  has  taken 
place  rather  in  the  relation  of  gold  to  commodities 
than  to  silver  to  commodities ;  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes,  you 
are  quite  right  in  tliat.  It  might  be  a  smaller  amount 
of  gold,  but  the  purchasing  vidue  of  that  gold  would 
be  greater. 

6509.  The  commodities  would  be  the  same,  whether 
there  were  more  or  less  silver  would  be  comparatively 
immaterial  ? — That  is  it. 

6510.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  And  in  that  view  it  would 
not  matter  in  the  least,  whether  you  invested  10,000/. 
in  commodities  in  India,  or  10,000/.  in  commodities  in 
Great  Britain.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  commodi- 
ties might  sell,  those  special  commodities,  for  a 
less  amount  than  10,000/.,  but  the  amount  would 
be  equally  powerful  to  buv  other  commodities  ? — 
Yes. 

6511.  {The  Chairman.)  But  do  you  not  think 
that  people  investing  money  are  so  much  affected 
by  what  one  may  perhaps  term  sentiment  rather 
than  reason,  that  if  they  invested  their  10,000/. 
in  gold  and  they  could  only  count  on  getting 
say  9,000/.  back  in  gold,  they  might  be  unwilling  to 
invest,  though  you  could  show  them  that  the  9,000/. 
would  buy  as  much  as  10,000/.  could  before  ? — There 
might  be  a  sentimental  objection. 

6512.  People  still  insist  on  payment  of  interest  out 
of  capital,  though  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  them 
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that   they  only  get  so  much  of   their  own   money 
back  ?— Yes. 

6513.  But  the  same  thing  would  happen,  would  it 
not,  supposing  it  were  an  investment  in  a  gold  using 
country  if  it  was  the  value  of  gold  that  increased. 
A  man  who  invested  10,000/.  in  Australia  would  only 
receive  9,000/.  instead  of  10,000/.,  but  the  9,000/. 
would  be  worth  quite  as  much  as  the  10,000/.  was 
before  ? — Yes. 

6514.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  The  fell  in  silver  in  relation 
to  gold  during  the  last  14  years  has  been  rather  more 
thim  25  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  it  is  more  thaa  25  per  cent. 

6515.  And  very  little  short  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  this  period  of  14  years  r — Just  about  that. 

6516.  Do  you  not  think  it  a  serious  drawback  in 
going  into  any  investment,  to  feel  that  possibly  you 
may  be  losing  every  year,  during  a  period  of  14  years, 
2  per  cent,  every  year  of  your  capital,  which  you  have 
to  cover  by  increased  profits  ? — That  is  so,  but  I  am 
assuming  that  in  industrial  undertakings,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  amount  would  not  remain  fixed,  but 
would  increase  in  rupees  as  the  exchange  falls. 

6517.  But  would  not  that  increase  have  to  be  very 
considerable  and  very  rapid  to  cover  the  loss  of  2  per 
cent,  on  your  capital  every  year  for  14  years  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  more  rapid  than  I  should  expect,  other 
things  being  equal. 

6518.  As  matter  of  fact,  have  industrial  enterprises 
in  India  been  giving  that  large  per-centago  of  profit 
to  cover  the  fell  in  their  original  gold  value  ? — No ; 
other  things  have  not  been  equal. 

6519.  {The  Chairman.)  Now,  as  regards  the  un- 
eettlement  of  trade  between  gold  and  silver  using 
countries  owing  to  the  change  in  the  relative  values  of 
the  metals,  have  you  any  observations  to  make  ? — That 
is  a  question  on  which  I  can  speak  with  greater  con- 
fidence than  any  on  which  you  have  yet  touched, 
because  I  have  been  engaged  in  business  with  India 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  time,  and  undoubtedly 
when  the  first  fall  in  exchange  took  place  merchants 
who  were  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  who  bad  large 
outstandings  in  rupees,  lost  and  lost  heavily,  but  since 
that  time  anyone  who  has  been  desirous  of  avoiding 
the  risk  of  exchange  and  who  has  taken  the  trouble  of 
taking  proper  precautions  has  been  quite  able  to  do 
so.  Those  who  wear  the  boot  know  whether  it 
pinches  or  not,  and  I  should  just  like  to  read  to  you 
the  resolution,  if  you  have  not  had  it  before,  to  which 
the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  came  when  the 
subject  was  brought  before  it.  This  is  from  the  last 
report  of  the  Chamber. 

6520.  {Mr.  Birch.)  What  is  the  date  ?— The  report 
is  for  the  year  1886,  and  was  issued  sometime  in  1887, 
about  May,  I  should  think.  This  is  an  extract  from 
the  report :  —  "  Amongst  the  committee  (of  the 
"  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce)  themselves  no 
"  difference  of  opinion  had  ever  existed,  and  it  was 
"  satisfactory  to  find  therefore  that  the  members  of 
"  the  Chamber  by  a  large  majority  declared  in  fevour 
"  of  identical  views,  viz., '  That  they  deprecate  any 
"  '  interference  with  the  currency.  While  admitting 
"  '  the  inconveniences  of  constant  fluctuations  in 
*'  '  exchange,  they  are  of  opinion,  after  considering 
«  <  the  question  from  all  sides,  that  the  fall  in  exchange 
"  '  leaves  a  balance  of  benefit  to  the  commerce  and 
"  *  people  of  India,  and  are  in  favour  of  allowing  things 
"  '  to  run  their  natural  course.' " 

6521.  (5tV  T.  Farrer.)  At  what  date  ?— It  was 
debated  in  the  course  of  the  year  1886,  I  think 
towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

6522.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  believe  they  hold  that  the 
fall  in  exchange  has  stimulated  the  export  trade  ? — I 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  ground  on  which 
they  go. 

6523.  {Sir  L.  Mallet.)  They  think  on  the  whole 
that  they  are  benefited? — That  the  commerce  and 
people  of  India  have  benefited. 

6i524.  Is  it  your  opinion  also,  that  as  regards  the 
trade  of  England  with  India,  it  has  also  benefited  by 
this  state  of  things  ? — ^I  think  it  has  undoubtedly, 
as  regards  both  imports  and  exports. 


6525.  Then  these  fluctuations  of  exchange  have      ~  ^\^ 

been  an  advantage  both  to  India  and   England? .  Comber. 

I  say  that  when  the  first  fall  took  place  merchants     i  Jqw  nsf. 

lost.     You  see  you  are  rather  mixing  up  two  things.       

You  are  mixing  up  the  full  of  exchange  with  loss 

caused  to  the  trade  by  fluctuations  in  exchange.     I 
will  speak  to  one  or  other ;  they  are  distinct. 

6526.  I  do  not  understand  to  which  those  remarks 
of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  apply  ? — They 
apply  to  both.  The  first  part  of  the  resolution  deals 
with  the  "constant  flnctuations  in  exchange;"  the 
latter  portion  refers  to  the  other  question  of  the 
fall  of  exchange,  and  its  advantage  or  otherwise  to  the 
commerce  and  people  of  India. 

6527.  Then  you  think  the  fall  in  exchange  has 
been  a  benefit  to  the  people  of  England,  and  to  the 
people  of  India  too  ? — Yes,  I  have  already  tried  to 
explain  how. 

6528.  Then  it  has  been  a  benefit  to  both  sides  ? — I 
think  so. 

6529.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  hold  that  the  fall  of 
exchange  has  stimulated  Indian  exports  ? — -I  do. 

6530.  A  witness  gave  evidence  to  that  eifect,  and 
when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  import  trade 
had  increased  as  rapidly  as  the  export  trade,  he  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  fell  in  exchange  had  stimu- 
lated imports  too.  Do  you  agree  with  that? — Yes, 
certainly,  but  I  should  rather  you  took  the  latter 
information  as  matter  of  fact  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  than  as  matter  of  opinion  from  me. 

6531.  I  merely  wish  to  get  your  opinion  upon  that 
question  that  the  fall  of  exchange  has  sdniulated 
exports  from  India,  by  giving  the  Indian  cultivator 
more  rupees  for  his  produce  ? — More  purchasing 
power. 

6532.  The  fall  of  exchange  has  stimulated  imports 
also  ? — Yes. 

6533.  I  understand  you  to  hold  that  a  fall  in  silver 
relatively  to  gold  has  stimulated  the  imports  and 
exports  of  a  silver  country  with  a  gold  country? — Yes, 
the  imports  indirectly  by  improving  the  condition  of 
the  consumers. 

6534.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fall  has  increased 
the  quantity  of  exports,  and  increased  the  quantity  of 
imports  ? — ^Yes. 

6535.  Do  you  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle, 
that  that  would  be  the  effect  of  a  fall  in  exchange  ? 
— ^I  cannot ;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  give  you  my 
reasons  why  I  think  that  the  fall  in  exchange  has 
stimulated  the  exports  from  India  alone  under  the 
special  circumstances  which  exist  in  India,  and  I  should 
not  like  to  extend  that  as  a  general  principle  to  other 
countries. 

6536.  What  are  the  reasons  why  the  fall  has  specially 
stimulated  the  exports  and  imports  of  India,  and  would 
not  do  so  in  other  silver  countries? — ^In  my  opinion  it 
has  giveu  the  Indian  producer  an  advantage  over  his 
competitors  in  other  countries,  in  this  way,  as  the 
exchange  falls,  the  rupee  prices,  other  tilings  being 
equal,  rises.  The  cost  of  production,  which  he  incurs, 
in  consequence  of  the  fixed  settlement  in  India,  or 
in  other  words,  the  rent  he  pays,  does  not  advance, 
and  if  he  employs  labour,  the  wages  also  are  f;low 
to  advance,  and  as  matter  of  fact,  they  have  not 
yet  advanced  as  much  as  the  produce  has.  Under 
those  circumstances  I  think  the  producer  in  India 
is  at  a  decided  advantage  over  his  competitors,  whether 
in  England  or  in  America,  and  to  that  extent  I  believe 
that  it  has  stimulated  exports. 

6537.  Would  not  the  producer  in  any  silver  country 
equally,  or  at  any  rate  in  something  like  the  same 
degree,  have  the  same  advantage  ? — No,  I  should  think 
that  he  would  have  to  pay  advanced  rents. 

6588.  And  will  not  the  Indian  producer  have  to 
pay  advanced  wages? — Yes,  ia  time. 

6539.  And  when  the  Indian  producer  has  to  pay 
advanced  rents  and  wages  the  benefit  disappears  '( — I 
think  so,  yes. 

6540.  {The  Chairman.)  Did  you  say,  owing  to  the 
land  settlement  the  Indian  producer  never  would  have 
to  pay  advanced  rents  ? — So  I  believe. 
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3f^.  6641.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Where  there  is  a  permanent 

T.  Comber,     settlement  in  India  there  is  a  landlord,  and  mider  those 

circumstances  the  cultivator  would  not  benefit  ?  — 

1  July  1887.    Bat  tjjgn  the  man  whose  landlord  is  the  Government, 

~      and  whose  land  tax  does  not  advance,  gets  the  benefit. 

6542.  Where  there  is  a  temporary  settlement  for 

20  or  30  years  the  cultivator  would  get  the  beifbfit 

for  that  period  ? — ^Yes. 

6548.  As  matter  of  fact  has  the  Indian  price  risen  ? 
—Not  much,  but  it  is  immaterial,  I  think,  in  his  com- 
petion  with  other  countries  whether  he  has  obtained  a 
rise  in  price,  or  whether  he  has  avoided  a  fall  in 
price  which  his  competitors  have  had  to  sufier.  I 
should  like  to  quote  the  Viceroy  of  India's  despatch 
on  that  point  if  you  would  allow  me.  It  is  dated  the 
2nd  February  1886,  paragraph  13.  I  think  it  is 
addressed  to  Viscount  Cross: — ^"We  would  call  your 
«  Lordships'  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
«  Indian  cultivator  of  wheat  and  cotton  appears  to 
"  have  actually  gained,  while  the  English  and  Ajneri- 
"  can  producer  of  these  commodities  has  sufiered  by 
"  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange." 

6544.  Do  you  agree  that  the  Indian  producer  has 
guned  temporarily  ? — ^That  they  temporarily  gain ;  by 
gain  I  mean  either  by  obtaining  an  advance  in  price 
or  by  avoiding  a  Ball  in  price. 

6545.  And  the  English  producer  has  lost? — ^The 
English  producer  has  lost ;  that  also  is  temporary 
until  he  gets  his  rents  reduced. 

6546.  And  his  wages  ? — And  his  wages. 

6547.  Then  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  try 
and  avoid  these  fluctuations  in  the  future  whereby 
one  country  gains  and  another  loses,  and  to  have  the 
same  standard  everywhere  ? — I  have  stated  already 
that  I  think  a  steady  standard  would  be  an  advantage 
if  it  could  be  obtained. 

6548.  {The  Chairman.)  I  was  asking  you  about 
the  inconveniences  of  the  nnsettlcment  of  trade 
between  this  country  and  silver  using  countries, 
4wing  to  the  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
metak  ? — And  I  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Bombay 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Well,  then,  as  regards  my 
own  practical  experience  I  am  largely  engaged  in  the 
import  trade  from  India  and  the  export  trade  to  India, 
and  I  am  able  to  make  arrangements  which  completely 
eliminate  the  risk  of  exchange  from  the  transactions 
which  I  enter  into. 

6549.  It  has  been  suggested  that  although  you  are 
able  to  make  those  arrangements  that  they  must  cost 
something,  and  so  far  add  to  the  burdens  oi  the  trade  ? 
^Well,  of  course  the  position  of  each  firm  varies 
according  to  its  credit  and  its  capital.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  I  think  they  do  not  cost  me  anything.  I  do 
my  business  simultaneously,  at  least  nine-tenths  of  it, 
both  in  goods  and  in  cotton,  and  other  produce. 
When  I  sell  my  cotton  in  Europe,  or  my  wheat,  I  buy 
it  in  Bombay ;  I  fix  my  exchange  one  way  or  another, 
and  I  secure  my  freight.  Those  three  items  go  to 
make  up  the  cost.  I  thus  secure  the  cotton  or  other 
produce  in  sterling,  'and  I  make  my  sale  contract  in 
sterling,  and  the  risk  of  exchange  is  eliminated.  In 
the  same  way  when  I  make  my  contract  for  goods  in 
Bombay  I  buy  them  in  Manchester,  and  I  fix  my 
exdtange,  and  the  risk  of  exdiange  does  not  afiect  me 
afterwuds. 

6550.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  although 
that  may  be  the  case  as  between  this  country  and 
India,  yet  the  difficulty  is  greater  as  between  this 
counti-y  and  China,  because  we  cross  currents  of  busi- 
ness, if  I  may  say  so,  are  not  so  constant ;  have  you 
anything  to  say  as  to  that  ? — I  cannot  speak  as  to 
China. 

6551.  Would  there  be  anything  in  the  way  of  diffi- 
culty as  regards  business  between  this  country  and 
China  ? — I  should  thuftk  not.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
by  some  that  the  banks  make  an  extra  profit  out  of  it, 
but  my  experience  is  that  the  banks  compete  so  with 
each  other  that  they  do  not  make  any  profit  out  of  it. 

6562.  {Sir  W.  H.  Hotddstoorth.)  It  would  not  cost 
you  2  per  cent,  on  a  transaction  to  efiect  this 
exchange  ?— Nothing  like  2  per  cent. 


6558.  We  have  it  in  evidence  by  an  Indian' mer- 
chant that  that  is  the  difference  ? — ^I  think  there  must 
be  some  mistake ;  it  cannot  be. 

6654.  {Mr.  Barbour^  It  ^ves  you  a  certain 
amount  of  trouble  and  inconvenience? — A  little  in- 
convenience. 

6555.  And  when  there  is  any  doubt  about  fiuctna- 
tions  in  exchange  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience 
would  be  increased  ? — Slightly,  in  case  it  lasts  it 
would  increase  the  inconvenience. 

6556.  It  does  not  stop  business  ? — It  may  have 
the  efiect  sometimes  of  stopping  business  in  Manchester 
for  a  week,  but  next  week  there  is  double  the  buaness 
done.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  revert  for  a  moment 
to  the  efiect  of  the  fall  in  exchange  upon  imports  of 
piece  goods  into  India  from  this  country,  I  should 
like,  if  you  have  not  got  it  before  you,  to  put  in  a 
return  of  the  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  to  British 
India,  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  in  millions  of 
yards  and  tenths  from  1878  to  1886.  I  laj  it  on  the 
table.  In  the  first  year  1878  the  exports  in  millions 
of  yards  were  1110-1  and  in  1886  2237*6,  so  that  tiiey 
have  just  a  little  more  than  doubled. 

6557.  The  import  duties  had  been  taken  off  in  the 
meantime  ? — ^Possibly,  indeed  as  matter  of  fact  they 
were. 

6558.  {The  Chairman.)  Now  as  r^ards  the  effect 
of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  as  compared  with 
gold,  upon  the  financial  administration  of  the  Indian 
Government,  what  have  you  to  say  ? — Well,  I  have 
less  special  knowledge  about  that  than  I  have  of 
the  fiuctuations  of  exchange,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  loss  to  the  Indian  Grovemment  by  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  the  rupee  for  which  the  officials 
abroad  are  always  harping,  is  very  much  exaggerated. 
There  are  undoubtedly  certain  set-offs  which  are  lost 
sight  of,  or  at  any  rate  I  do  net  see  them  mentioned. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  gains  from  the 
&11  of  exchange  ;  that  there  is  a  gain  for  instance  in 
the  price  which  is  obtained  for  the  Indian  opium, 
that  the  price  obtained  for  the  Indian  opium  is  much 
higher  than  it  would  be  if  the  rupee  had  retained  its 
former  value. 

6559.  As  matter  of  fact  is  it  much  higher  than  it 
yfBS  ? — ^I  do  not  know,  but  I  see  the  revenue  has  in- 
creased of  recent  years.  In  1872-3  the  revenue  from 
opium  was  8,684,000  tens  of  rupees  and  in  1883-4  it 
was  9,556,0Ck)  tens  of  rupees. 

6660.  Tou  have  not  got  the  figures  for  1884-6  ? — 
I  have  not  got  the  more  recent  returns. 

6661.  T&X  is  the  gross  revenue  ? — ^No,  it  is  the  net 
revenue  that  is  brought  into  account.  I  would  rather 
not  go  into  figures,  because  I  have  not  the  special 
knowledge. 

6562.  The  price  of  opium  is  very  low  at  the  present 
time  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all ;  I  never  deal  in  it.  But 
even  so  it  stands  without  argument,  I  think  that  if 
the  rupee  were  at  its  old  value  it  would  be  lower  still. 
Then  there  is  an  increase  in  the  land  revenue,  whidi 
I  presume  is  partly  owing  to  fresh  settlements.  Then 
there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  revenue  from  rsulways 
and  canals,  a  very  large  increase.  That  of  course  is 
very  largely  owing  to  the  increase  of  mileage,  and  the 
development  of  railways  generally,  but  I  think  it  is 
also  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  the  iuoreased 
traffic  arising  from  the  stimulus  given  to  trade. 
There  is  the  increase  in  stamps  and  excise,  also  partly 
due  to  the  same  cause.  I  think  if  all  these  items 
could  be  properly  calculated  out,  that  they  would  very 
nearly  or  altogether  balance  the  loss  of  3,260,000l 
which  the  LvUan  Government  suffered  in  1883-4,  as 
compared  with  1872-3,  in  its  remittances  to  England. 

6563.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  understand  you  to  consider 
the  existence  of  a  fixed  ratio  for  coinage  has  under 
certain  circimistances  a  tendency  to  maintain  fixity  of 
relative  value  between  gold  and  silver? — ^Undoubt- 
edly. 

6664.  Do  you  happen  to  have  seen  an  extract  from 
a  report  by  Mr.  Baymond,  United  States  Conmiis- 
sioner  of  Mining  Statistics,  which  is  printed  as  an 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
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1876  on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver,  and  which  shows 
that,  according  to  the  information  available,  the  ratio 
of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver  in  Asia  Minor 
remained  constant  at  1  to  13*3  for  a  very  long  period, 
in  £ict  for  many  centuries  before  Christ  ? — I  have  not 
seen  that. 

6565.  I  will  read  you  what  was  said  on  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Barclay  Head  of  the  British  Museum,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Institute  of  Bankers  in  Novem- 
ber 1879: — "The  accepted  volne  of  gold  as  compared 
"  with  silver  was  in  these  early  times,  and  for  cen- 
"  turies  afterwards  in  Asia,  as  13|  to  1.  There  is 
"  no  evidence  that  there  were  the  same  fluctuations 
"  between  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals  which 
"  are  now  so  common.  The  consequence  of  this 
"  steadiness  of  exchange  was  the  early  introduction 
"  of  what  is  now  called  bimetallism."  This  corro- 
borates what  Mr.  Raymond  states  ? — 

6566.  (5tr  T.  Farrer.)  At  what  date  was  that  ?— 
{Mr.  Barbour.)  I  think  it  came  to  an  end  about 
400  years  before  Christ  I  will  also  read  you  what 
Mr.  Head  says  on  this  subject  in  a  work  called 
Historia  Nummorum  published  this  year: — '< Silver 
*♦  was  very  rarely  at  this  early  period  weighed  by 
«  the  same  talent  and  mina  as  gold,  but  according  to 
"  a  standard  derived  from  the  gold  weight  some- 
"  what  as  follows: — ^The  accepted  value  of  gold  as 
"  compared  with  silver  was  in  these  times  and  for 
"  long  afterwards  as  13*8  to  1.  There  is  no  evidence 
"  that  there  were  the  same  fluctuations  between  the 
**  relative  values  of  the  two  metals  which  are  now  so 
"  common.  The  consequence  of  this  steadiness  of 
"  exchange  was  the  early  introduction  in  Asia  of  a 
"  doable  currency  (bimetallism).  The  proportion  of 
"  13*3  to  1  made  it  inconvenient  to  weigh  the  two 
"  metals  by  one  and  the  same  standard,  as  in  that 
"  case  a  given  weight  of  gold  would  not  have  been 
^  easily  exchangeable  for  a  round  number  of  bars  or 
«  wedges  of  silver  of  like  weight,  but  for  131  of  such 
"  bars ;  hence,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
"  the  two  metals,  the  weight  of  the  sUver  shekel, 
"  mina,  and  talent,  was  raised  above  or  lowered  be- 
"  neath  that  of  the  gold  shekel,  mina,  and  talent,  in 
"  order  that  the  gold  shekel  might  be  the  more 
"  readily  convertilje  into  a  round  number  of  silver 
"  shekels."  The  fact  that  this  arrangement  was 
made  for  weighing  gold  and  silver  is  fair  evidence 
that  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  must  have 
been  pretty  constant  ? — ^I  am  quite  unable  to  say. 

6567.  If  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  had 
fluctuated  very  frequently,  it  would  not  have  been 
worth  while  to  have  two  unita  of  weight  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weighing  them  separately  ? — I  cannot  form 
any  opinion  upon  that. 

6568.  You  have  said  that  "  for  a  very  long  period 
"  the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  were  such  as 
"  would  themselves  keep  the  market  value  of  the  two 
«  metals  at  about  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  ?  " — I 
have  not  said  so  to-day,  but  I  have  said  so  in  my 
pamphlet. 

6569.  Do  you  refer  to  the  period  between  1803 
and  1848  ? — Yes,  I  said  that  in  my  pamphlet,  but  I 
have  not  repeated  that, to-day. 

6570.  Were  there  no  special  demands  between  1803 
and  1848  for  gold  ? — ^There  was  when  England  re- 
sumed  specie  payments,  and  therefore  I  omitted  to 
say  anything  to  that  effect  to-day. 

6671.  So  that  at  that  time  the  French  bimetallic 
ratio  was  effective  in  maintaining  fixity  of  value  ? — 
Probably  it  was. 

6572.  Did  not  the  French  law  of  1803  continue 
bimetallism  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  15^  ;  that  was  simply 
continuing  the  ratio  which  had  existed  from  1785  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

6573.  And  at  that  time  France  might  have  either 
adopted  silver  monometallism,  or  gold  monometallism, 
or  bimetallism  ? — ^I  presume  so. 

6574.  It  was  open  to  her  to  do  as  she  liked? — 
Yes. 

6575.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  an  advantage  to 
the  world  that  she  cho8«  bimetallism  at  that  time  ? — ^I 


do  not  think  any  special  advantage,  except  this,  that 
she  undoubtedly  prevented  the  violent  fluctuations 
which  would  have  taken  place  when  the  gold  dis- 
coveries took  place  in  California,  and  to  that  extent  I 
think  she  has  benefited  trade. 

6576.  (Sitr  T.  Farrer^  Seeing  you  remember  all 
that  historical  part,  perhaps  you  recollect  that  when 
France  adopted  the  bimetaUic  ratio,  she  contemplated 
an  alteration  of  the  ratio  from  time  to  time?— If 
necessary. 

6577.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  As  it  turned  out  it  was  an 
advantage  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  at  the  time  that  I  men- 
tioned. I  think  if  you  could  get  her  and  the  other 
countries,  without  England  and  India,  to  adopt  a  fixed 
ratio,  it  would  probably  be  an  advantage. 

6578.  But  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  such  an 
advantage  to  England  as  to  make  it  worth  England's 
whUe  to  change  her  standard  ? — No. 

6579.  You  do  not  consider,  do  you,  that  the  stan- 
dards and  currencies  of  the  different  civilised  countries 
are  in  a  satisfactory  condition  at  present  ? — I  think 
the  English  currency  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
I  should  think  the  French  was  not.  I  think  that  the 
large  holding  of  silver  in  France  is  bound  to  bring  a 
heavy  loss  upon  her. 

6580.  The  American?  —  The  same  thing  applies 
there. 

6581.  The  Italian  ? — ^It  is  part  of  the  Latin  Union. 
I  do  not  know  what  amount  of  silver  she  holds,  but  if 
she  holds  a  large  amount  of  silver  she  must  suffer 
also. 

6582.  What  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the  pre 
sent  difficulty? — I  have  not  contemplated  it  from 
any  point  of  view  but  our  own. 

6583.  What  would  be  the  best  solution  from  our 
point  of  view? — From  our  point  of  view  that  we 
should  decline  to  enter  into  any  such  international 
engagement 

6584.  We  should  leave  other  nations  to  do  what 
they  like  ? — ^Yes. 

6585.  And  what  course  on  the  part  of  other  nations 
do  you  think  would  suit  us  best? — That  is  not  a 
subject  I  have  considered ;  I  should  not  like  to  answer 
it  offhand. 

6586.  There  are  only  two  courses,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  bimetallism,  or  that  the  different  countries  should 
finally  separate  on  this  question,  one  set  using  gold 
and  the  other  silver  ? — I  should  think,  but  of  course  I 
am  giving  you  an  opinion  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ; 
it  is  quite  a  new  subject  to  me ;  but  I  should  think 
the  most  advantageous  would  be  for  them  to  adopt  a 
bimetallic  standard  somewhat  approaching  the  present 
market  value  of  the  two  metals. 

6587.  Something  between  the  present  market  ratio 
and  the  old  ratio  ? — Not  at  all  near  the  old  ratia 

6588.  But  very  near  the  present  market  ratio  ? — 
Near  the  present  market  ratio. 

6589.  Do  you  think  if  they  all  decided  to  use  gold 
that  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  world,  or  if  France 
and  Germany,  and  the  Latin  Union,  and  the  other 
European  nations  finaUy  abandoned  silver  altogether, 
and  said  that  they  would  have  nothing  but  gold, 
that  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  world  ? — I  think  that  is 
practically  the  present  condition. 

6590.  They  have  not  got  rid  of  their  silver  ? — ^No. 

6591.  If  they  decided  to  finally  get  rid  of  their 
silver,  and  offered  their  silver  for  sale,  and  used 
nothing  but  gold,  would  that  be  a  net  lo^s  or  a  gain 
to  the  world?— I  think  it  would  have  much  the  same 
effect  that  the  decline  of  silver  has  already  had. 

6592.  There  would  be  a  further  decline  of  silver  ? 
— ^I  do  not  think  it  would  be  on  tho  whole  on  the 
balance  disadvantageous  to  this  country  and  India ;  of 
course  these  other  countries  would  suffer,  and  suffer 
very  greatly. 

6593.  Have  you  fixed  any  limit  to  that  fall  of  silver, 
at  which  the  benefit  to  England  and  India  would 
cease  ? — ^No,  I  have  not  considered  the  subject 

6594.  Do  you  think  if  the  rupee  went  to  \s.  it 
would  be  a  gain  ? — I  should  not  like  to  answer  off  hand 
beyond  what  I  have  stated. 


Mr. 
T.  Comber. 

1  July  1887. 
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Ifr.  6595.  You  think  that  there  might  be  a  &11  below 

T.  Comber,     j,,  4Jrf.,  which  on  the  balance  might  not  be  injurious  ? 
— To  this  country  and  to  India. 

6596.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the 
probable  production  of  silver  in  future  years  if  the 
present  gold  price  is  maintained  ? — No  personal 
knowledge  at  all. 

6597.  Merely  from  what  you  read? — ^From  what  I 
read.    Second-hand. 

6598.  I  see  that  you  have  called  attention  in  your 
book  at  page  20,  to  the  great  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  silver  in  Nevada  ? — Yes. 

6599.  According  to  the  figures  that  I  have  got  there 
has  been  a  very  great  falling  oS  in  the  production  of 
silver  in  Nevada.  The  production  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee  of  1876  was  22,000,000 
dollars  in  one  year,  and  now  it  appears  to  be  about 
6,000,000  dollars?— Instead  of  Nevada  I  should  have 
said  die  American  mines  generally. 

6600.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the 
production  of  silver  in  Nevada  should  have  fallen  from 
22,000,000  dollars  to  6,000,000  dollars  now  ?— Yes,  it 
is. 

6601.  It  shows  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  lai^e 
production  of  some  of  the  other  States  may  Ml  off  too  ? 
— I  think  that  is  a  legitimate  inference,  but  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge. 

6602.  I  believe  you  hold  the  opinion  that  by  adopt- 
ing the  ratio  of  1  to  15^  the  wealth  abstracted  from 
this  nation  would  be  enormous  ? — Yes. 

6603.  Because  we  possess  or  are  owed  more  gold 
than  any  other  nation  ? — Yes. 

6604.  You  do  not  mean  that  there  is  really  more 
gold  in  this  country  than  there  is  in  the  United  States, 
or  France,  or  even  India? — Oh,  no,  certainly  not;  I 
think  we  hold  less. 

6605.  You  mean  that  we  are  creditors  on  the  balance 
of  our  foreign  gold  obligations  ? — Yes. 

6606.  And  I  believe  England  has  got  obligations 
payable  in  silver  ? — England  has. 

6607.  That  is  there  are  people  in  England  who  have 
lent  money,  the  interest  of  which  is  paid  in  silver  ? — 
Yes,  to  a  comparatively  small  amount. 

6608.  The  nation  as  a  whole  would  only  lose  on  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  her  foreign  gold 
obligations  and  silver  obligations ;  the  loss  would  be  on 
the  balance  ? — Yes. 

6609.  And  these  debts  that  are  payable  to  people  in 
England,  I  believe  are  paid  by  the  export  of  produce 
and  manufactures  from  the  debtor  countries,  and  the 
produce  and  manufactures  are  sold  for  gold.  That  is 
how  the  debt  is  paid  ? — Yes. 

6610.  The  gold  price  of  that  produce  has  fallen  on 
an  average  about  30  per  cent,  in  recent  years  ? — It  is 
very  likely  that  is  the  per-centage,  but  it  has  fallen 
considerably. 

6611.  So  that  the  debtor  countries  have  to  give,  and 
the  creditor  countries  now  receive,  about  30  per  cent, 
more  in  real  value  than  was  formerly  the  case  ? — If 
you  accept  the  percentage  it  would  be  so. 

6612.  And  some  portion  of  that  increase  is  due  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  old  ratio  ? — Yes. 

6613.  {Mr.  Courtney!)  But  a  comparatively  small 
portion  I  think  you  said? — ^A  comparatively  small 
portion. 

6614.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Whatever  portion  of  the 
increase  is  due  to  the  abandonment  of  the  old  ratio, 
the  same  portion,  and  neither  more  nor  less,  would  be 
lost  by  the  restoration  of  the  old  ratio  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  exactly  follows.  In  answer  to  questions, 
which  were  put  to  me  before,  I  tried  to  show  that 
though  at  first  the  restoration  of  the  old  ratio  would 
only  bring  back  that  proportion  of  which  you  speak, 
eventually  if  the  production  of  silver  were  very  largely 
increased,  the  rise  in  price  might  be  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  fall  which  has  taken  place. 

6615.  But  still  that  rise  in  price  would  have  oc- 
curred if  the  ratio  had  not  been  changed.  Even  if  the 
old  ratio  had  never  been  abandoned  that  increase 
in  the  production  of  silver  would  have  taken  place  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  and  England  would  have  lost. 


6616.  I  believe  that  when  the  great  gold  discoveries 
took  place,  gold  fell  in  value  ?— Yes. 

6617.  You  admit  that  the  existence  of  the  French 
bimetallic  system,  at  that  time,  reduced  the  amount  of 
fall  that  would  otherwise  have  taken  place  ? — Yes. 

6618.  Consequently  by  this  reduction  of  the  fall 
that  would  otherwise  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
gold,  gold  creditors  gained  and  silver  creditors  lost  ? — 
Yes.  The  action  of  the  bimetallic  system  then  was  in 
favour  of  this  country. 

6619.  Well,  as  gold  creditors  benefited  and  silver 
creditors  lost  by  the  bimetallic  system  after  1848,  do 
you  think  gold  creditors  have  any  right  to  object  to  the 
system  in  the  present  day,  because  it  may  no  longer 
work  to  their  special  advantage  ?— Looking  at  it  firom 
the  British  Indian  point  of  view  I  simply  regard  the 
interests  of  this  country. 

6620.  Yon  are  prepared  to  take  the  gain  and  r^use 
the  loss  ? — Inasmuch  as  we  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  alteration  of  the  system. 

6621.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  production 
of  gold  between  1856  and  1860  increased  tenfold  as 
compared  with  what  it  was  between  1831  and  1840  ? — 
If  you  have  got  the  figures,  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so. 

6622.  And  whatever  the  depreciation  of  the  standard 
was,  due  to  this  tenfold  increase  of  production,  it  was 
equally  shared  between  the  gold  and  silver  countries  ? 
— Yes,  in  consequence  largely  of  the  French  system. 

6623.  I  believe  the  production  of  silver  is  now 
about  three  times  what  it  was  between  1856  and  1860  ? 
— About  that,  not  quite. 

6624.  And  having  got  the  benefit  of  avoiding  one 
half  the  depreciation  due  to  a  tenfold  increase  of  pro- 
duction of  gold,  you  would  refuse  to  take  any  share 
of  the  loss  that  might  arise  from  the  depreciation  doe 
to  a  threefold  increase  in  the  production  of  silver? — 
Inasmuch  as  we  had  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  one 
or  the  other. 

6625.  Has  there,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  an 
excessive  production  of  silver  in  recent  years  ? — 
There  has  been  a  large  increase. 

6626.  Has  it  been  excessive  as  compared  with  the 
increase  of  production  that  has  taken  place  in  former 
times  ? — I  do  not  know  about  former  times,  but  as 
compared  with  what  it  was  30  or  40  years  ago  I  think 
it  is  an  excessive  production. 

6627.  But  it  has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  production  of  gold  has  increased  ? — At  that  time  r 

6628.  At  the  present  time  the  production  d  gold 
is  probably  six  times  what  it  was  60  years  ago  ?— I 
have  not  got  anything  to  show  that. 

6629.  At  the  present  time  the  production  of  gold  is 
about  20,000/)00/. ;  50  years  ago  it  wasl  not  above 
3,000,000/.?—!  think  that  there  is  no  authoritative 
information  on  that  point,  but  it  is  estimated  I  think. 

6630.  The  best  estimates  that  can  be  made  show 
about  six  times  increase  ? — Yes. 

6631.  While  the  production  of  silver  has  not 
increased  to  more  than  three  or  four  times  what  it  was 
50  years  ago  ? — In  speaking  of  gold  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  production  of  previous  years,  but  to  the  con- 
sumption for  the  wants  of  the  world. 

6632.  I  will  give  you  some  figures  which  I  have 
taken  from  Dr.  Soetbeer  who  gives  high  figures  as 
a  rule  for  production.  He  gives  the  annual  average 
production  of  silver  between  1866  and  1870  at  very 
nearly  12,000,000/.  sterling,  and  he  puts  the  total 
production  of  silver  in  the  15  years  from  1871  to 
1885  at  328,000,000/.  valuing  silver  at  the  old  ratio 
of  1  to  15^.  Taking  the  average  annual  production 
before  1870  at  12,000,000/.  steriing,  and  supposing 
that  the  same  rate  continued  for  15  years,  that  would 
give  you  180,000,000/.  sterling  ?— Yes. 

6633.  So  that  the  excess,  since  1870,  over  the 
average  production  of  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding 1870  is  148,000,000/.  sterling  ?— Assuming 
those  figures  to  be  correct. 

6634.  I  take  Dr.  Soetbeer's  figures.  The  United 
States,  under  special  arrangements,  have  coined  up  to 
1885  about  44,000,00/.  of  silver.  This  was  a  sp^aal 
demand  for  silver,  which  we  may  deduct  from  the 
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excesfl  production,  consequently  there  have  been 
104,000,000/.  sterling  of  silver,  as  it  were,  thrown  on 
the  markets  of  the  world  in  excess  of  the  fonner  scale 
of  production  ? — ^Tes. 

6635.  Now  you  have  no  doubt  heard  that  statis- 
ticians have  estimated  the  special  demands  for  gold 
in  recent  years  at  about  200,000,000/.  sterling? — 
I  have  not  heard  it,  but  I  am  willing  to  assume  it. 

6636.  Assuming  that  figure  to  be  correct,  it  would 
appear  that  the  excess  available  supply  of  silver  since 
1870  has  been  very  little  more  than  one  half  the  total 
amount  of  gold  which  was  required  to  meet  special 
demands  ? — I  have  no  doubt  if  you  have  worked  it  out 
it  is  so. 

6637.  Assuming  those  figures,  for  which  I  nm  not 
responsible,  to  be  correct,  that  would  be  so  ? — ^Yee. 

6638.  And  nnder  those  circumstances  would  it  not 
be  more,  on  the  whole,  in  accordance  with  the  facts  to 
talk  of  the  appreciation  of  gold  rather  than  of  the 
depreciation  of  silver,  since  the  special  demands  for 
gold  are  about  equal  to  double  the  additional  supply  of 
silver  ? — It  depends  altogether  upon  what  you  mean 
by  appreciation  and  depreciation.  I  regara  the  term 
appreciation  of  gold  as  being  simply  equivalent  to  a 
fall  in  gold  prices,  and  a  fall  in  gold  prices  has  taken 
place,  and  the  term  depreciation  of  silver  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  rise  in  silver  prices,  and  a  rise  in  silver  prices  has 
taken  place^  and  there  has  been  thus  an  appreciation 
of  gold  and  a  depreciation  of  silver,  yet  as  to  the  fall 
or  the  rise  in  price  I  do  not  attach  any  greater  import- 
ance to  the  one  than  to  the  other. 


6639.  In  what  countries  has  that  rise  in  silver  prices 
taken  place  compared  t-o  what  prices  would  have  been, 
other  things  being  equal  ? — It  has  prevented  a  fall  in 
silver  prices. 

6640.  As  matter  of  fact  you  do  not  assert  that  silver 
prices  have  actually  risen  ? — I  think  (hey  have  slightly ; 
in  India,  I  think,  they  are  now  higher,  but  when  I 
speak  of  the  rise  in  prices  I  mean  the  rise  in  prices 
compared  with  what  the  silver  prices  would  probably 
have  got  to  if  the  old  system  had  been  in  operation. 

6641.  {Mr.  Birch.)  I  should  Uketo  ask  yon  aques- 
tion  to  clear  up  a  doubt.  In  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  the  effect  on  the  currency  of  this  country  by  the 
adoption  of  a  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  15^ 
to  1, 1  understood  you  to  say  that  this  would  lead 
to  an  increase  of  currency,  and  consequent  rise  of 
prices  ? — I  think  you  misunderstood  me.  I  did  not 
say  an  increase  of  currency  at  first,  an  eventual  in- 
crease if  the  production  of  the  silver  mines  continued 
very  large. 

6642.  I  do  not  see  how  this  need  be,  save  in  the 
coinage  of  the  silver  held  over  here  at  pi-esent  in  bars, 
now  worth,  say,  in  a  proportion  of  20  to  1  ? — ^I  think 
you  misunderstood  me.  I  did  not  quite  make  the  state- 
ment which  you  say.  I  think  there  would  be  at  first  a 
rise  in  price  consequent  on  bringing  into  the  currency 
a  cheaper  metal,  and  that  eventually  the  rise  in  price 
would  be  continued  by  an  increase  of  the  currency  if 
the  production  of  the  silver  mines  continued  very 
large.     I  think  that  was  what  I  stated. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Tuesday. 


Twenty-seventh  Day. 


Friday,  8th  July  1887. 

PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  HERSGHELL,  the  Ghaiouan,  presiding. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Barbour,  C.S.I. 
Mb.  J.  W.  Birch. 
Me.  Hknby  Chaplin,  M.P. 
Mb.  J.  Chambeblain,  M.P. 


Sib  T.  H.  Fabrer,  Bai-t. 
Mb.  C.  W.  Feemantle,  G.B. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.' 
Sib  Louis  Mallet. 


Mr. 
T.  Comber. 

1  July  1887. 


Mb.  Geo.  H.  Mubbay,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Beetrau  W.  Cubrie  called  and  examined. 


6643.  {The  Chatrman.)  You  have  given  attention 
to  the  subject  of  the  standard  of  value  in  this  country 
and  to  the  proposed  changes  with  regard  to  it  P — 1 
have  given  them  a  moderate  degree  of  attention. 

6644.  Ajid  with  reference  to  the  effect  upon  India 
and  this  country  of  the  changed  relation  of  silver  to 
gold  ? — I  have  done  so  specially  with  reference  to  this 
country.  ' 

6645.  And  also  to  the  remedy  which  has  been 
suggested  in  the  shape  of  establishing  a  fixed  ratio 
between  the  two  precious  metals  with  the  view  of 
preserving  greater  stability  in  the  currency  ? — I  have 
seen  the  remedy  that  has  been  proposed. 


6646.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  favour  us  with 
jrour  view  as  to  whether  the  existing  standard  of  value 
in  this  country  is  satisfactory  ? — My  view  is  that  in 
this  country  it  has  never  met  with  any  objection  until 
within  very  recent  times,  and  I  am  unable  to  see  in 
what  respect  it  Mia  to  perform  the  function  for  which 
it  was  instituted. 

6647.  You  are  aware  of  the  evils  which  are  said  to 
exist  owing  to  a  change  in  its  value  in  relation  to 
commodities  and  in  relation  to  silver  ? — I  am  aware 
of  the  evils  that  are  said  to  exist,  but  I  am  very 
sceptical  as  to  their  being  evils.  I  believe  it  is  a 
totally  new  economical  discovery  that  a  fall  in  prices  is 


Mr,  Bertram 
W.  Currie. 

8  July  1887. 
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Mr.  Bertram    »n  evil.    It  was  always  considered  formerly,  I  think, 

W.  Currie.      that  low  prices  were  one  of  the  conditions  of  well-being 

and  prosperity.    That  prices  have  fallen  in  conseqnence 

S  Jnly  1887.  ^f  g^j  scarcity  of  gold,  I  beg  leave  most  htunbly  to 
doubt  altogether.  I  think  it  may  be  proved  that  there 
are  many  other  causes  which  acconnt  for  the  fall 
of  prices ;  and  I  also  do  not  understand,  if  the  scarcity 
of  gold  has  made  prices  fall,  why  prices  fell  most 
remarkably  in  1857,  which  was  the  period  when  the 
gold  discoveries  were  at  their  fnUest  development. 
After  the  panic  of  1857,  which  was  the  greatest  panic 
of  which  I  have  had  any  experience,  there  was  a 
general  collapse  of  credit,  and  prices  fell.  There 
certainly  was  no  scarcity  of  gold,  for  it  was  the  period 
of  almost  the  greatest  gold  production. 

6648.  And  I  gather  you  do  not  think  that  there  is 
that  intimate  and  direct  connexion  between  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  production  of  the  precious 
metal  which  is  the  standard  and  the  prices  of  commo- 
dities, which  is  suggested  by  some  ? — I  altogether  fail 
to  believe  in  it.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  not 
gold  alone  which  has  an  effect  upon  prices,  but  all  the 
different  media  of  exchange — ^book  credits,  cheques, 
&c. — and  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  they  have  in* 
creased  in  a  marvellous  manner.  If  it  would  interest 
the  Oomraission,  I  have  prepared  a  table  to  show, 
first  of  all,  the  remarkable  increase  of  postal  orders, 
which  are  exactly  those  instruments  which  would 
displace  gold,  because  they  are  issued  for  small  sums ; 
secondly,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  suburban 
banks  which  evidently  apply  to  a  class  of  customers 
who  would  formerly  have  held  gold  in  their  tills, 
they  have  developed  themselves  in  an  exceptional 
way ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  inconvenience '  arising  from  a  scarcity  of 
gold,  for  I  think  mankind  would  immediately  set 
to  work  to  find  substitutes ;  and  it  most  certainly 
can  be  proved  that  these  substitutes  for  gold  have 
largely  increased  within  a  recent  period.  If  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  just  draw  attention  to  the  table. 
Take  the  postal  ordere,  which  were  only  established  in 
1881-82.  The  postal  orders  in  1881-82  were  in 
number  four-and-a-htdf  millions,  and  in  amount 
2,000,000i.  sterling ;  in  1886-86  they  were  in  number 
twenty-five  and  three-quarter  millions,  and  in  amount 
10,750,000/.  sterling.  During  the  same  period,  postal 
money  orders,  which  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  said 
to  compete  with  them,  remained  nearly  stationary, 
that  is  to  say,  the  amount  in  the  first  period  was 
23,260,000/.,  and  in  the  second  period  22,000,000/. 
Therefore  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  postal  orders 
had  displaced  the  money  orders.  Well,  then,  I  have 
taken  the  fol) owing  from  our  own  experience:  at 
Glyn'a  bank,  2,000  postal  orders  are  dealt  with  daily 
now  as  against  500  postal  orders  six  years  ago.  Then 
I  come  to  the  suburban  cheques,  which  I  maintain 
are  especially  used  as  an  economy  of  gold,  of  coin. 
In  1880  Glyn's  dealt  with  620  suburban  cheques 
daily,  of  which  93  were  under  10/.  and  over  5/.,  and 
215  were  under  5/.  In  1887  they  dealt  with  1,258 
daily,  of  which  245  are-  under  10/.  and  over  5/.,  and 
506  are  under  51. 

6649.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Would  "you  say  what  you 
mean  by  suburban? — I  mean  by  suburban  banks, 
banks  within  a  radius  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  or 
possibly  nine  miles  of  London  ;  for  instance  the  region 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar  is  about  Fulham, 
Walham  Green,  and  such  places.  Anybody  going 
down  those  roads  vrill  find  that  they  abound  with  small 
shops  which  furnish  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts, 
and  till  those  people  had  banking  facilities  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  a  certain  amount  of  gold  in  their 
shop,  but  I  think  the  suburban  banks  liberate  those 
stores,  in  fact  they  act  upon  that  class  exactly  as 
banks  of  the  larger  description  act  upon  the  richer 
class. 

6650.  {The  Chairman.)  Would  these  sums  that 
you  think  were  deposited  and  drawn  upon  in  these 
suburban  banks  be  to  some  extent  a  substitute  for 
sums  that  were  previously  deposited  and  drawn  upon 
in  a  central  bank,  a  bank  in  Lombard  Street  for 


instance? — No,  I  think  that  these  banks  have' created 
a  new  demand  altogether,  that  these  traders  are  so 
small  that  previously  they  had  no  banking  acconnt  and 
were  therefore  obliged  to  keep  whatever  money  they 
had  in  a  till.  They  now  deposit  it  in  the  bank  and  in 
that  way  less  coin  is  required,  because  the  bank  does 
not  keep  any  more  than  it  can  help. 

6651.  Is  that  shown  ;  can  you  tell  by  the  increase 
in  the  total  amount  of  deposits  in  the  London  and 
suburban  banks  taken  together  ? — ^I  have  not  with  me 
the  actual  return  of  the  deposits,  but  this  I  can  tell 
Ton  that  the  joint  stock  banks  of  England  and  WaJes 
in  1873  numbered  121  banks  with  1,100  branches,  and 
in  1886  there  were  119  banks,  fewer  banks,  with  1,765 
branches.  Therefore  there  was  an  increase  of  655 
branches  between  1873  and  1886.  I  should  also  like 
to  state  something  with  regard  to  country  cheques,  and 
to  compare  three  days  in  1880  with  three  days  in  1887. 
In  1880  the  total  number  of  cheques  drawn  on  conntry 
banks  for  which  Glyns  acted  as  agents  was  in  three 
selected  days  19,950,  and  the  number  of  them  under 
1/.  was  462,  or  2\  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  1887 
the  total  number  of  cheques  in  the  three  corresponding 
days  was  35,090,  against  19,950,  and  1,481  of  these 
were  under  1/.,  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  so  that  in 
these  seven  years  the  per-centage  of  cheques  under 
1/.  has  increased  from  2^  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent, 
and  the  total  has  increased  from  19,950  to  35,090. 
Then  over  1/.  and  under  5/.  in  the  first  period,  1880, 
there  were  6,229  cheques  in  three  days,  or  26  per  cent 
of  the  whole ;  and  in  the  second  period,  1 887,  there 
were  11,682,  or  32  per  cent,  so  that  the  ratio  of 
increase  is  largest  in  the  small  denomination,  and  that 
I  think  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  what  I  have 
said,  that  if  there  was  any  scarcity  of  gold,  substitutes 
would  be  found  which  would  remove  any  incon- 
venience, or  would  obviate  the  evil  of  any  such 
scarcity. 

6652.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  a  larger  proportion  of 
your  business  done  by  cheques  than  was  formerly 
done,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  the  whole  business  is  less 
done  by  payment  of  money  over  the  counter  and  more 
done  by  cheques  ? — More  by  cheques,  I  think,  cer- 
tainly. Now,  as  to  the  scarcity  of  gold,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  CommisHon  have  had  this  before  them,  but 
the  average  bullion  in  the  Bank  12  years  before  1873 
was  18,500,000/.,  and  12  years  after  1873  it  was 
25,000,000/.  The  average  bank  rate  12  years  before 
1873  was  4yV  per  cent,  and  12  years  after  1873 
it  was  3^. 

6653.  {The  Chairman,)  You  have  given  the 
average  amount  of  bullion  12  years  before  and  12 
years  after  1873.  Now,  supposing  there  be  a  scarcity, 
where  else  besides  in  the  Bank  of  England  could  that 
scarcity  in  your  view  be  apparent  ? — I  have  always 
failed  to  see  where  the  scarcity  is  ;  it  must  be  apparent 
in  some  form.  I  imagine  that  none  of  us  feel  in  our 
individual  capacity  any  scarcity  of  gold.  I  believe 
that  a  scarcity  of  gold,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
could  only  show  itself  in  the  deamess  of  money ;  I 
fell  to  see  in  what  other  way  it  could  show  itself. 

6654.  Taking  the  first  period  ;  besides  the  bullion 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  only  other  place  in  which 
bullion  would  be  found  would  be  either  in  the  other 
banks  or  in  the  pockets  or  tills  or  coffers  of  indi- 
viduals?— I  imagine  that  would  be  the  case,  widi 
some  exceptions. 

6655.  Then  first  as  regards  the  banks,  other  than 
the  Bank  of  England,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  held  less  bullion  in  the  12  years  subsequent 
to  1873  than  they  did  in  the  12  years  before  1873? 
—Speaking  from  onr  own  experience,  we  hold  much 
more,  greatly  against  our  wish.  Our  experience  is 
that  gold  accumulates,  and  we  have  extreme  difficult 
in  parting  with  it  That  i^  owing  to  light  gold, 
light  gold  is  now  accumulating  in  the  hands-  of 
bankers  in  a  very  inconvenient  proportion,  but  that, 
I  suppose,  is  owing  to  its  being  worth  less  than  its 
nominal  value. 

6666.  Then  so  &r  as  regards  private  individnals, 
the  statistics  that  you  have  given  would  tend  to  show 
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that  they  keep  less  money  than  they  did  before,  and 
deposit  more  with  the  banks  than  they  did  before  ? — 
They  would  show  that  they  keep  less  gold  in  their 
own  hands. 

6657.  {Mr.  Birch.)  That  amount  of  light  gold 
which  you  say  you  are  forced  to  keep  against  your 
will  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  suppose  it  were  full 
weight,  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England,  and  would 
increase  our  stock  ? — ^No  doubt ;  no  banker  wishes  to 
keep  gold  if  he  can  help  it,  because  it  is  a  dead  loss. 

6658.  {The  Chairman.')  You  have  stated  that,  in 
your  view,  a  cheap  rate  of  money  would  serve  rather 
as  an  indication  that  there  was  not  a  iicarcity  of  gold. 
On  the  other  side,  a  contrary  view  has  been  suggested, 
that  experience  has  established  that  at  times  when 
gold  was  unquestionably  very  plentiful,  on  the  occa- 
sion, for  example,  of  the  new  discoveries  in  Australia 
and  America,  that  the  rate  of  interest  was  high  and 
not  low? — ^The  rate  of  interest,  after  the  collapse 
which  took  place  in  1857,  became  very  low  indeed, 
and,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  money  till  1860  was 
at  a  very  low  rate.  After  a  collapse  of  credit  money 
has,  undoubtedly,  a  tendency  to  fall.  The  expenence 
of  all  panics  shows  that— 1847,  1857,  and  1866 — the 
ordinary  way  in  which  a  panic  acts  is  that  money  is 
driven  up  to  a  very  high  rate,  that  failures  take  place, 
a  collapse  occurs,  and  money  becomes  comparatively 
worthless,  and  that  no  doubt  affects  prices  ;  no  doubt 
there  is  an  effect  upon  prices. 

6659.  {Mr.  Birch.)  At  the  time  of  a  panic  a  high 
rate  of  interest  may  be  no  indication  of  a  scarcity  of 
gold,  but  rather  of  a  want  of  confidence ;  the  gold  may 
increase  in  the  bank,  and  the  rate  may  yet  remain 
high  on  account  of  the  want  of  confidence? — The 
usual  form  is,  exchanges  take  an  unfavoarable  turn, 
gold  leaves  the  country,  prices  rise,  weak  persons 
are   pinched,  and  suspend    payment.     There    is    a 

.  general  collapse  of  credit  and  confidence,  and  money 
becomes  of  comparatively  very  small  value. 

6660.  {Sir  T.  Farter.)  Is  not  the  rate  of  interest 
in  this  case,  when  it  is  paid,  the  price  that  is  paid  for 
gold  ? — Clearly  the  rate  of  interest  is  raised  in  order 
to  retain  that  commodity  iu  the  country. 

6661.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Would  you  say  that  the 
interest  is  paid  for  the  use  of  capital  or  for  the  use  of 
gold  ? — I  am  only  speaking  now  of  the  experience  of 
what  has  happened.  The  Bank  of  England,  upon  an 
export  of  gold  taking  place,  raises  the  rate  of  dis- 
count, that  is  to  say,  bids  higher  for  gold  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  against  its  competitors,  and 
experience  shows  that  by  so  doing  it  obtains  the 
commodity  for  which  it  bids  a  higher  price.  The 
gold  may  be  said,  I  suppose,  to  be  capital,  because 
it  forms  part  of  its  stock,  it  forms  that  which  it 
wishes  to  retain. 

6662.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  it  not  at  that  period  that 
gold  becomes  especially  important  When  credit  is 
good,  gold  is  not  so  important,  but  when  credit  is  bad, 
and  there  comes  a  panic,  then  gold  becomes  of  more 
impoi-tance? — Well,  I  should  say  when  gold  in  the 
bank  falls  below  a  certain  point  the  public  becomes 
uneasy  and  has  less  confidence,  and  the  bank  must 
resort  to  the  only  way  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
gold  by  raising  its  price. 

6663.  ( The  Chairman.)  I  understand  the  sugges- 
tion to  be  that  the  scarcity  of  gold  has  not  only 
affected  this  country,  but  that  the  smaller  quantity  of 
gold  produced  has  had  to  serve  the  purposes  of  nations 
which  have  previously  used  silver.  Of  course  so  far 
as  that  view  is  sound  it  would  not  matter  from  which 
country  to  which  country  gold  flowed  for  the  moment, 
as  regards  prices? — The  production  of  gold,  as  I 
understand,  has  been  enormously  greater  in  modern 
times  than  it  was  in  any  previous  times.  It  is  now 
stated  that  between  1850  and  1875,  more  gold  was 
produced  than  during  the  whole  previous  period. 
That  surely  must  have  supplied  mankind  with  a 
larger  stock  of  gold  than  they  ever  had  before. 

6i664.  Then  I  think  it  is  put  as  against  that,  that 
mankind  are  more  numerous  than  they  were  before  ? 
— ^Then  I  answer  to  that,  that  we  use  banking  facilities 
o    51080. 


which  they  did  not  use  before,  aud  the  more  civilized 
nations  b<K:omo  the  less  gold  they  want 

6665.  Tou  have  given  us  some  important  statistics 
with  reference  to  the  increase  of  banking  fjftcilities  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  able 
to  give  us  any  information  as  to  whether  banking 
facilities  have  increased  in  other  countries,  such  as 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  which  have  of  late  used 
gold  either  in  place  of  silver  or  where  before  they 
did  not  use  it  ? — To  that  I  can  only  give  you  the 
general  answer,  that  since  1860  great  credit  establish- 
ments hnye  arisen  in  France,  such  as  the  Societ<i 
Generale  '  and  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  which  attract 
deposits,  .Vnd  which  by  their  published  returns  show 
that  their  deposits  are  equal  to  those  of  our  principal 
banks ;  therefore,  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
persons  not  formerly  in  the  habit  of  depositing 
money  in  banks  now  do  so.  In  Germany  I  suppose 
it  would  be  the  same,  but  I  cannot  speak  with  so 
much  certainty. 

6666.  {Sir  W.  H.  Ilouldsworth.)  Have  you  made 
any  calculation  as  to  the  banking  facilities,  including 
postal  orders  and  the  other  things  that  you  mentioned, 
whether  the  proportion  is  at  all  equal  to  the  increase 
of  the  population  ? — ^I  think  the  statement  I  made  will 
show  that,  because  if  postal  orders  between  1881  and 
1886  have  increased  from  4^  millions  in  number  to 
25|  millions  in  number,  and  from  2,000,000/.  in 
amount  to  10,000,000/.  in  amount,  I  imagine  the 
population  has  not  increased  in  an  equal  proportion. 

6667.  {The  Chairman.)  You  have  hitherto  been 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  existing  standard,  and 
of  a  change  in  the  value  of  gold  in  relation  to 
commodities  in  this  country ;  have  you  considered 
specially  the  question  of  the  change  between  the 
relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  as  affecting  the 
relations  commercial  and  financial  between  this 
country  and  India? — I  hear  a  great  deal  of  that 
because  I  am  connected  with  the  Government  of 
India,  and  of  course  I  have  heard  many  complaints 
made,  and  a  great  many  remedies  proposed.  I  am 
extremely  sceptical  as  to  any  benefit  that  will  arise 
from  legislation  on  that  point.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  silver  ever  is  produced,  as  I  have  seen  it  stated 
by  Some  recent  writer,  at  a  price  like  6d.  an  ounce, 
it  will  become  thoroughly  discredited  and  obsolete  and 
will  cease  to  be  used  as  the  money  of  the  world.  But 
if  such  a  thing  is  to  happen,  I  think  that  all  that 
legislation  could  do  would  be  to  follow  the  habits  of 
the  people,  and  that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
and  ill-advised  for  the  Government  of  India  to  take 
any  steps  in  advance.  AH  the  steps  that  have  been 
recommended  and  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge, 
appear  to  me  to  be  highly  dangerous,  very  uucertain 
in  their  operation,  aud  almost  certain  to  aggravate  the 
evil. 

6668.  I  gather  that  you  allude  to  the  financial  in- 
convenience of  the  varying  relation  between  silver  and 
gold  in  reference  to  dealings  between  this  country  and 
India  ? — I  am  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  India,  and  therefore  it  is  a  subject 
which  I  hear  very  frequently  mentioned  ;  I  am  very 
much  alive  to  its  inconvenience. 

6669.  But  I  gather  that  your  view  b  that  the 
suggested  remedy  of  those  who  advocate  bimetallism 
would  not  be  a  satisfactory  one  ? — ^What  I  would  wish 
to  insist  upon  here,  if  what  I  say  has  any  weight  at 
all,  is  the  utter  unwisdom  of  our  attempting  such  a 
remedy.  About  India  I  am  in  a  di£Scult  position. 
Although  I  disbelieve  in  all  the  suggested  remedies, 
I  should  like  to  appear  here  simply  to  say  that  any 
tampering  by  legislation  with  the  standard  m  England 
would  be  one  of  the  most  fatal  measures  that  could  be 
adopted,  and  I  think  I  can  prove  that  a  great  part  of 
the  prosperity  of  this  country  and  its  commercial 
supremacy  depend  upon  that;  and  as  to  India,  if 
any  remedies  can  be  found  out  I  think  they  must 
be  found  out  in  India  itself.  I  think  the  people 
themselves  will,  if  the  necessity  arises,  by  some 
process  of  selection,  arrive  at  the  proper  remedy, 
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Mr.  Bertram 
W.  Currie. 

8  Jnly  1887. 
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Mr.  Btrtram    and  ihxX  anything  that  legislation  coald  do   would 
W.  Otrrie.      do  no  good,  whereas  it  might  do  infinite  harm. 

8  July  1887.         6670.  Confining  your  view  to  its  effect  upon  this 
'  country,  would  you  first  of  all  tell  us  why  you  say 

that  the  financial  prosperity  of  this  country  is  greatly 
due  to  the  present  standard  ? — I  say  it  for  this  reason, 
that  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  the  only  country 
where  there  is  a  real  gold  standard,  the  only  place 
where,  if  a  man  has  a  bill  for  100/.,  he  knows  what 
he  has  got,  and  he  knows  that  in  all  cases  he  can 
obtain  for  his  bill  for  1007.  a  certain  quantity  of  gold 
at  a  certain  weight  and  fineness,  attracts  business  to 
this  country,  and  I  think  it  can  be  asserted  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  the  main  reason  why  the 
great  financial  establishments  of  Europe  have  come 
to  London  and  established  themselves  here  is  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  only  country  in  which  there  is  a 
real  gold  standard.  I  daresay  the  (Commission  know 
that  the  gold  reserves  of  the  Continental  banks  all 
over  Europe, — Germany,  Austria,  and  France, — 
consist  largely  of  bills  upon  London,  which  are 
looked  upon  by  those  banks  as  an  absolute  gold 
reserve.  They  are  also  held  by  the  great  railway 
companies  in  France  who  have  their  money  ac- 
cumulating, who  have  deferred  payments  to  make, 
and  wish  to  have  a  medium  of  exchange  which 
is  of  absolute  certainty.  Therefore  they  hold  bills 
upon  London.  The  effect  of  that  is  to  make  bills 
upon  London  the  cheapest  in  the  world.  Bills  are 
very  often  discounted  under  the  ruling  rates  in  order 
to  be  sent  abroad  for  those  banks  to  hold.  That  is  a 
decided  gain  to  this  country.  No  bill  can  be  drawn 
upon  London  without  a  profit  of  some  sort  being 
paid.  There  is  another  fact  I  would  mention  in 
illustration.  Quite  recently  the  London  exchange  on 
France  has  been  above  the  gold  point,  and  on  Italy 
largely  above  the  gold  point.  The  meaning  of  this 
is  that  gold  is  not  to  be  obtained  freely  either  in 
France  or  Italy.  Of  course,  if  it  were  to  be  obtained 
as  easily  in  France  or  Italy  as  it  is  in  England 
exchange  could  not  rise  above  the  point  which  re- 
presents loss  of  interest  together  with  the  charges 
for  sending  gold  from  France  or  Italy  to  London. 
In  the  case  of  Italy  this  recent  rise  in  exchange 
meant  a  loss  of  1^  per  cent.  That  is  the  tax  they 
pay  for  not  making  their  gold  standard  effective. 
If  you  hold  a  bill  for  100  lira  on  Italy  or  100  francs 
on  France,  you  cannot  go  and  get  gold  for  them, 
and  I  maintain  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  for  this 
country  to  follow  such  an  example.  The  man  who 
takes  gold  from  us  does  not  commit  an  unpatriotic 
action,  as  he  is  considered  to  do  in  Germany  or 
France,  because  he  does  not  take  the  gold  without 
paying  for  it.  Any  interference  with  the  absolute 
convertibUity  of  the  banknote  into  gold  of  a  certain 
weight  and  fineness  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  suicidal 
in  this  country. 

6671.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  ? — ^No, 
I  do  not.  I  believe  that  if  Parliament  in  its  wisdom 
were  to  attempt  to  enforce  anything  like  this  bi- 
metallic arrangement,  the  principal  dealers  in  the 
city  would  immediately  contract  themselves  out  of  it, 
I  feel  quite  convinced  that,  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  banks  would  say  « I  will  lend  you  100/.,  but 
"  on  condition  that  you  will  pay  me  in  gold."  My 
belief  about  silver  is  that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
it  is  obsolete,  and  discredited,  and  that  it  is  not  laws 
which  make  silver  and  gold  valuable,  it  is  the  belief 
and  practice  of  mankind.  As  far  as  I  understand, 
in  India  the  belief  of  mankind  in  silver  is  still  un- 
shaken.  They  value  it  there,  but  in  Europe  they 
are  ceasing  to  value  it.  All  nations  have  shown  the 
greatest  alacrity  to  get  rid  of  it.  We  never  heard 
anything  of  bimetallism  when  gold  was  taking  the 
place  of  silver.  It  is  only  when  there  is  a  prospect 
of  sUver  coming  back  again  to  displace  gold  that  we 
hear  of  proposals  to  give  it  an  artificial  value. 

6672.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  That  is,  there  were  no  com- 
plaints so  long  as  the  fixed  ratio  was  maintained?— 


Yes,  bat  the  fixed  ratio  really  always  acted  to  drive 
out  the  dearer  metal. 

6673.  There  wera  no  complaints  when  gold  was 
taking  the  place  of  silver,  and  the  fixed  ratio  was 
maintained,  buc  as  soon  as  gold  b^an  to  alter  in 
reference  to  silver,  and  was  not  maintained  at  a  fixed 
ratio,  complaints  began  to  be  made.  If  the  fixed 
ratio  had  driven  out  gold  and  given  yon  silver,  com- 
plaints ought  to  have  been  made  when  silver  was 
being  driven  out?— I  think  it  is  the  alarm  people 
feel  when  they  see  their  gold  stock  irejdaced  by 
silver  stock  which  causes  all  the  trouble. 

6674.  {The  Chairman.)  Then  you  think  the  pre- 
ference  for  gold  over  silver  is  not  based  upon  any  law, 
but  upon  the  tradition  or  experience  of  the  people  ? 
— Entirely  so.  I  think  it  is  based  upon  an  experience 
of  its  greater  convenience,  and  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  hopeless  to  persuade  people  now  to  exchangee 
their  gold  for  silver. 

6675.  {Sir  fV.  H.  Houldsworth.)  Do  you  think 
that  that  feeling  will  find  its  way  into  India  gradn- 
aUy  ? — I  cannot  help  thinking,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
indulge  in  speculation,  that  in  the  course  of  time 
some  substitute  for  gold  may  be  found  in  this 
country,  and  that  India  may  find  some  substitute 
for  silver.  But  it  is  evident,  I  think,  that  silver 
cannot  continue  to  be  used  as  money  if  it  is  pro- 
duced in  those  enormous  quantities  which  some  writers 
pretend. 

6676.  {Mr.  Birch.)  I  suppose  you  refer  to  the 
tabular  system  ? — I  had  a  paper  sent  me  in  which 
a  writer  makes  out  that  silver  can  be  produced  at  5d. 
an  ounce.  What  amount  of  truth  there  is  in  it  I 
do  not  know. 

6677.  I  never  heard  of  silver  being  produced  at 
that  price  ? — ^It  is  possible  some  individual  producer 
may  produce  it  at  that,  and  make  a  differoice  of 
profit,  but  the  cost  of  production  at  different  mines 
varies  a  great  deal,  and  the  profit  of  the  miner  is  the 
difference  between  the  cost  at  which  he  produces  and 
the  price  of  silver.  It  is  the  price  paid  for  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  at  the  least  productive  mine  that 
would  regulate  it,  clearly. 

6678.  So  that  the  fact  that  a  miner  produces  silver 
at  5d.  an  oimce  would  only  affect  his  individual 
profits  ? — It  only  affects  his  profits.  I  am  not  for  a 
moment  saying  that  it  is  not  so;  I  am  merely 
saying  it  is  stated  that  silver  can  be  produced  in 
large  quantities  at  5d.  an  ounce. 

6679.  {The  Chairman.)  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
price  would  be  that  at  which  it  can  be  produced  at 
the  least  profitable  mines.  Would  there  not  be 
rather  a  tendency,  if  you  had  a  mine  where  it  could 
be  produced  very  cheaply,  to  bring  down  the  price  ? 
— It  would  depend,  I  think,  upon  the  quantity  of 
cheap  silver  ;  I  imagine  that  the  cost  of  production 
is  not  exactly  the  same  in  any  two  silver  mines. 
The  conditions  are  different,  and  no  sUver  mine  can 
be  permanently  worked  which  does  not  leave  some 
profit. 

6680.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  And  therefore  the  tendency 
would  be  to  shut  up  the  least  productive  mines  ? — No 
doubt  a  fall  in  silver  actually  does  shut  up  the  least 
productive  mines. 

6681.  {The  Chairman.)  And  to  shut  up  the  least 
productive  mines,  to  reduce  the  price  to  that  at  which 
it  could  be  produced  at  some  profit,  in  mines  that 
were  not  shut  up,  mines  something  short  of  the  least 
productive  ? — I  imagine  a  fall  in  ^e  price  of  silver, 
like  a  fall  in  the  price  of  any  other  article,  tends  to 
limit  the  production.  There  is  a  price  at  which  people 
cannot  grow  wheat  or  turnips,  or  anything  else,  and 
if  the  conmiodity  falls  below  that  price  the  produc- 
tion stops. 

6682.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  hold  that  the  supply  of 
gold  has  no  effect  on  prices  ? — I  think  it  has  only  a 
very  doubtful  and  indirect  effect. 

6683.  But  you  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
has  no  effect  ? — ^No ;  I  do  not  say  it  has  no  effect  in 
conjunction  with  other  media  of  exchange. 

6684.  If  it  was  as  common  as  copper,  prices  would 
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be  very  mnch  higher  than  they  are  now  ? — Yes ;  I 
imagine  they  would. 

6685.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  why  gold 
and  silver  have  varied  in  relative  value  ? — I  imagine 
that  they  vary  in  value  according  to  the  quantity 
produced;  I  can  see  no  other  ground  upon  which 
they  vary. 

6686.  Not  according  to  the.  demand  and  supply  ? — 
You  mean  the  relative  demand  for  gold,  or  the  relative 
demand  for  silver. 

6687.  According  to  the  ordinary  principles  one 
would  say  that  the  value  of  silver  depended  on  the 
supply  of  silver  and  the  demand  for  it  ? — That  is  the 
thing  which  governs  the  value  of  silver — the  quantity 
produced,  and  the  demand  for  consumption. 

6688.  And  in  the  same  way  the  value  of  gold 
would  depend  upon  the  supply  of  gold  and  the  demand 
for  it  of  all  kinds  ? — ■Certainly. 

6689.  So  that  if  the  demand  for  gold  increased,  the 
valne  of  gold  would  rise  ? — If  the  effective  demand 
for  gold  were  to  increase  while  the  supply  remained 
stationary  the  price  of  gold  wotdd  rise. 

6690.  You  say  that  there  have  been  great  economies 
in  the  use  of  gold  in  recent  years.  These  economies 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  western  countries  ? — Yes ; 
those  of  which  I  am  aware  are  in  England. 

6691.  England,  France,  Oermany,  and  so  forth  ? — 
Yes. 

6692.  And  I  believe  that  in  the  eastern  countries 
where  silver  is  used,  these  economies  have  not  been 
carried  to  the  same  extent  ? — I  imagine  not  to  the 
same  extent. 

6693.  So  that,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  one 
would  rather  have  expected  gold  prices  to  rise  and 
sUver  prices  to  fail  ? — Well,  I  cannot  admit  that ; 
because,  although  gold  may  be  one  element  of  price, 
I  altogether  deny  ib&t  it  is  the  only  element. 

6694.  There  must  be  other  elements  ?  —  There 
must  have  been  other  elements  of  prices. 

6695.  By  inventing  e^cpedients  for  economising 
gold,  you  reduce  the  demand  for  gold  ? — Less  gold  is 
required. 

6696.  And  therefore  gold  would  become  of  less  value 
pro  tanto;  and  consequently  gold  prices  should  be 
rather  higher  ? — It  might  be  in  fact.  But  I  feel 
myself  unable  to  answer.  That  is  the  sort  of  question 
to  which  I  can  only  reply  by  saying  what  has  hap- 
pened ;  not  what  might  have  been  expected  to 
happen. 

6697.  I  am  only  asking  is  not  that  the  tendency  ? — 
Yes,  other  things  being  equal  it  must  be  so,  I  think. 

6698.  You  say  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
this  country  that  persons  who  buy  bills  on  London 
should  know  that  they  can  certainly  get  gold  ? — ^I 
look  upon  it  as  of  very  great  importance. 

6699.  We  have  had  some  evidence  here  to  the  effect 
that  in  commercial  transactions  gold  is  hardly  ever 
required  ? — It  is  rarely  required,  because  it  is  certain 
to  be  got. 

6700.  But  it  is  of  importance  that  you  should  be 
able  to  get  it  in  case  of  necessity  ? — I  think  it  of 
primary  importance,  and  I  think  it  would  be  mnch 
oftener  asked  for  if  those  who  might  require  it  were 
not  certain  that  they  conld  get  it  when  required. 

6701.  Then  is  the  supply  of  gold  in  this  country 
suf&cient  to  meet  all  likely  demands  on  it  ? — I  think 
so,  and  if  not  the  supply  conld  be  easily  supplemented 
by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest. 

6702.  Where  would  the  gold  be  drawn  from  in  tiiat 
case  ? — It  would  come,  I  imagine,  from  the  reserves 
of  other  countries ;  where  experience  shows  it  does 
come  from. 

6703.  But  would  it  not  be  just  as  cheap  to  a  man 
who  wants  gold  to  get  it  direct  from  the  other  banks, 
as  to  get  it  from  England  and  force  England  to  get 
it  from  other  banks  ? — But  I  imagine  we  are  speaking 
of  the  policy  of  this  country.  The  evidence  I 
have  come  to  give  I  understand  is  this,  that  it  is  not 
expedient  for  this  country  or  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  make  any  change.     I  maintain  that  it  would 


be  most  unwise,  and  suicidal  for  this  country  to 
depart  from  its  gold  standard. 

6704-.  But  I  merely  ask  you  whether  there  was  any 
inconvenience  in  getting  gold  if  a  man  had  to  come  to 
England  for  it  and  England  could  not  supply  him 
unless  she  got  it  from  abroad.  Are  you  not  m  the 
last  resource  driven  abroad  for  gold  ? — As  long  as  the 
Bank  of  England  charter  lasts,  tibe  Bank  of  England  is 
bound  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold.  I  can  exchange  the 
due  bUIs  which  I  hold  for  notes  and  I  can  exchange 
the  notes  for  gold.  The  Bank  of  England,  as  ex- 
perience shows,  has  been  able  to  pay  gold  without 
any  difficulty,  and  I  do  not  want  the  system  altered. 

6705.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Is  not  the  reason  rather  that 
when  a  man  takes  a  bill  abroad,  on  England,  he  knows 
that  he  will  receive  gold  for  it,  and  that  if  he  takes  a 
bill  upon  any  other  country,  he  takes  a  bill  not  know- 
ing whether  it  will  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver  ? — I  con- 
tend that  the  preference  that  a  man  has  for  a  bill  upon 
London,  and  the  reason  why  he  uses  it  as  a  gold 
reserve  is  due  to  its  being  indisputable  that  it  wiU  be 
paid  in  a  single  metal  of  a  certain  weight  and  fineness. 

6706.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  He  knows  what  he  will 
get  for  his  bill  ? — The  way  in  which  it  acts  I  think  is 
this.  The  great  continental  banks  and  French  rail- 
ways get  bills  on  London,  which  they  know  they  can 
make  no  loss  upon.  They  know  they  will  always  get 
the  gold  price  in  their  own  countries,  or  what  must 
be  equivalent  in  gold,  minus  the  charges. 

6707.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Might  not  that  be  in  some 
respects  an  inconvenience  to  England.  Supposing 
there  was  a  panic  somewhere,  a  great  deal  of  our  gold 
might  be  drawn  away  ? — I  disbelieve  that.  I  think  if 
it  is  drawn  away  it  is  a  profitable  operation  for  us,  not 
an  evil.     We  only  lose  it  for  value. 

6708.  Does  not  that  for  the  time  being  cause  a 
fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  interest? — It  is  a  minor 
inconvenience.  You  could  only  get  a  steady  rate  of 
interest  by  not  employing  your  money  closely.  If 
you  employ  it  closely,  interest  will  be  very  sensitive, 
and  fluctuate.  I  have  nothing  to  show  that  anybody 
has  suffered.     I  do  not  know  what  the  evils  are. 

6709.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  They  cannot  demand 
payment  of  the  bills  until  they  become  due,  and  the 
bills  that  are  held  are  undue  bills  ? — Yes. 

6710.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  'JTien  it  is  rather  our 
banking  than  our  commercial  supremacy  that  depends 
on  the  gold  standard  ? — Perhaps  I  should  have  said 
our  financial  supremacy,  but  the  two  are  intimately 
connected. 

6711.  Does  not  England  enjoy  a  great  many 
natural  advantagtis  which  she  would  not  lose  no 
matter  what  the  standard  was  ? — I  do  not  say  she 
would  not  keep  them  if  she  parted  with  the  gold 
standard,  but  if  she  did  so  she  would  be  in  very  great 
danger  of  losing  her  supremacy.  I  do  not  know  any 
other  reason  that  attracts  these  great  credit  establish- 
ments to  this  country. 

6712.  Then  if  France  could  get  rid  of  her  silver 
entirely,  or  Germany,  and  have  a  purely  gold  standard 
our  fiiuincial  supremacy  would  practically  come  to  an 
end  ?— That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  all.  I  do  not  go 
farther  than  this,  that  we  have  got  the  supremacy  and 
we  must  keep  it ;  if  we  tunper  with  our  standard  we 
should  render  it  very  doubtful  whether  we  could  keep 
it ;  that  is  what  I  think  is  the  danger. 

6713.  I  think  you  have  said  that  experience  has 
shown  that  gold  is  the  most  satisfadxHy  standard  that 
could  be  found  p — I  think  nothing  better  has  been 
fonnd  as  yet. 

6714.  Do  you  mean  as  a  standard  for  deferred  pay- 
ments, or  do  you  mean  for  the  purpose  of  banking  ? — 
I  am  aware  that  objections  have  been  taken  to  it  as  a 
standard  for  deferred  payments,  and  it  is  possible  that 
something  better  may  be  invented.  I  by  no  means 
assert  that  mankind  in  the  course  of  time  will  not 
develope  something  better.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
possibly  something  wiU  be  invented  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  commercial  class  to  take  the  place  of  gold, 
but  that  cannot  be  done  by  Qovemment,  and  it  would 
be  premature  at  present  for  Government  to  interfere. 
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6715.  Tou  think  its  inferiority  as  a  standard  for 
deferred  payments  has  at  any  rate  not  been  proved  ? — 
I  think  objections  have  been  made  to  it  which  are 
plausible. 

6716.  I  believe  we  have  had  a  long  experience  of  the 
gold  standard  in  this  country  ? — We  have  had  about  70 
years. 

6717.  The  silver  standard  was  formally  abolished  in 
1816  ?— Yes. 

6718.  And  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  wo 
have  practically  had  gold  as  the  standard  of  value 
since  the  time  of  William  III.  ? — I  believe  so. 

6719.  Since  the  time  of  the  great  recoinage  gold  has 
been  practically  the  standard  ? —  Tes. 

6720.  If  you  take  that  date  as  1700,  do  you  think 
it  may  be  said  that  we  have  practically  had  a  gold 
standard  for  187  years? — I  imagine  we  have. 

6721.  Are  you  aware  that  from  1700  to  1872  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  remained  almost 
constant,  or  at  any  rate  that  there  was  no  very  great 
change.  I  can  give  |you  the  figures.  In  1700  the 
market  ratio  was  1  to  15,  and  it  fluctuated  somewhat 
after  that,  but  the  lowest  average  to  which  it  went  was 
1  to  14 '  56,  and  the  highest  point  to  which  it  went  was 
1  to  15-83,  and  in  1872  the  ratio  was  1  to  15*56,  so 
that  there  were  few  serious  fluctuations  in  that  time  ? 
—I  am  aware  that  the  fluctuations  were  small. 

6722.  But  during  the  last  15  years  the  relative 
value  has  fluctuated  from  1  to  15^  to,  I  believe, 
about  1  to  21^,  80  that  if  you  take  the  whole  time 
over  which  our  experience  of  the  gold  standard  ex- 
lends — 187  years — we  find  that  for  172  of  those  years 
we  had  comparative  fixity  of  relative  value  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  for  only  15  years  have  we  had  serious 
fluctuations? — Yes.  One  reason  why  that  is  so  is 
that  the  production  of  gold  has  been  enormous  and 
extraordinary.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  writer  of 
repute  that  more  gold  was  discovered  between  1860 
and  1875  than  during  all  the  previous  period.  There- 
fore nations  which  liad  a  preference  for  gold  were 
able  to  do  what  they  never  did  before;  they  were 
able  to  get  gold  and  substitute  it  for  their  silver. 

6723.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  some  reduction 
in  the  production  of  gold  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  ?— I  do  not  say  it  was  always  equal, 
but  the  production  of  gold  in  Dilifornia  and  Australia 
was  on  an  entirely  different  scale. 

6724.  Well,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  sUver  remained  pretty  fairly  constant  for 
172  years,  and  for  15  years  there  have  been  great 
fluctuations  ? — That  is  true.  The  price  of  silver  has 
fallen  to  a  degree  that  it  never  did  before. 

6725.  May  it  not  be  a  question  whether  gold  has 
been  as  good  a  standard  during  those  15  years  as  gold 
and  silver  were  during  the  previous  172  years  ? — I  say 
that  silver  has  not  been  so  good  a  standard.  I  do  not 
know  that  gold  has  failed  to  perform  any  of  the 
functions  of  the  standard. 

6726.  Do  you  think  gold  would  have  been  as  good 
a  standard  between  1800  and  1872  if  there  had  not 
lieen  a  bi-metallic  system  in  France?  —  Yes,  that 
would  not  in  my  mind  have  affected  the  thing  at  all 
as  a  standard  for  this  country. 

6727.  Did  not  the  existence  of  bi-metallism  in 
France  in  1820  facilitate  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  by  England  ? — That,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
n  subject  which  I  have  not  considered,  and  a  question 
which  I  feel  myself  unable  to  answer. 

6728.  But  at  any  rate  I  suppose  you  would  agree 
that  the  existence  of  bi-metallism  in  France  in  1848 
and  subsequent  years  prevented  the  depreciation  of 
gold  ? — Well,  I  have  great  doubts  myself  whether  the 
maintenance  of  that  system  has  not  aggravated  all 
our  evils ;  whether  it  has  not  given  an  artificial  value 
to  the  metal  which  ought  to  have  declined,  and  I 
question  whether  the  decline  of  silver  would  not  have 
been  far  more  gradual  and  less  injurious  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  artificial  stimulus  given  to  it. 

6729.  But  was  not  the  artificial  stimulus  after 
1848  given  by  bi-metallism  to  the  value  of  gold,  aud 


not  to  the  value  of  silver  ? — The  way  in  whidi  the 
bi-metallic  system  answered  after  the  gold  discoveries 
was  no  doubt  to  banish  silver  and  inti'oduce  gold 
into  circulation.  The  metal  whicli  was  the  chet^>er 
at  the  time  took  the  place  of  the  metal  which  was 
the  dearer. 

6730.  That  is  to  say,  the  bi-metallic  system  held  up 
the  value  of  gold  ? — ^It  held  up  the  vtJue  of  gold  no 
doubt. 

6731.  If  there  had  not  been  bi-metallism  at 
that  time  would  there  not  have  been  greater 
depreciation  ? — Probably.  That  is  to  say,  unless 
France  had  discarded  its  silver  and  had  adopted 
gold. 

6732.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  tliere  has  been 
a  great  demand  for  gold  for  America  since  1876 ; 
that  whereas  before  1876  America  was  largely 
exporting  gold,  since  that  time  she  has  been  import- 
ing gold  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

6733.  And  you  are  no  doubt  aware  that  Ihere  has 
been  a  considerable  change  as  regards  the  import  of 
gold  into  this  country,  that  before  1876  we  were 
importing  on  the  balance,  and  that  since  that  date  we 
have  not  been  doing  so  ? — Quite  so. 

6734.  If  bi-metallism  had  existed  in  the  Latin 
Union  and  in  America,  would  it  not  have  lieen  an 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  that  demand  by  America  for 
gold  could  have  been  met  partly  by  silver  ? — Yes,  I 
deny  the  principle.  I  deny  that  there  has  been  any 
such  strain  on  the  gold  supply  as  to  cause  an 
inconvenience  to  us. 

6735.  But  I  think  you  said  that  a  demand  for  gold 
increased  its  value.  If  there  were  a  fresh  demand 
by  America,  gold  must  pro  tatUo  have  increased  in 
value  ? — ^But  what  evil  is  done  thereby  if  it  has  ? 

6736.  Do  you  think  that  a  £dl  of  prices  due  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  standard  is  no  evil  ? — I  think  a 
fall  in  prices  is  no  evil. 

6737.  A  fall  of  prices  due  to  a  cheaper  production  of 
commodities  would  be  a  gain  ? — I  ask  no  questions  as 
a  consumer.    A  fall  in  prices  benefits  me. 

6738.  You  think  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a 
fall  in  prices  comes  from  cheaper  production  of  com- 
modities or  appreciation  of  gold  ? — I  deny  altogether 
that  the  fall  has  arisen  m>m  a  scarcity  uf  gold. 
When  I  buy  commodities  it  seems  to  me  tliat  I 
should  get  as  much  as  I  can  for  as  little  money  as 
I  can.  That  is  my  object,  and  the  object  of  all  the 
community. 

6739.  Do  you  think  that  if  bi-metallism  was 
established  in  this  country  silver  would  not  circulate  ? 
— I  thluk  it  would  not  be  received  in  payment. 

6740.  If  it  were  made  legal  tender,  could  you  help 
receiving  it  ?  —  I  understand  in  America  there  is 
extreme  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  receive  it. 

6741.  I  believe  there  the  Government  does  not 
force  you  to  take  it  or  allow  free  coinage  ? — You  cannot 
force  me  to  take  it,  because  if  you  have  to  pay  me  5/., 
I  will  not  take  it  in  silver.  I  maintain  that  you 
cannot  make  people  use  a  money  which  they  are  not 
accustomed  to. 

6742.  You  have  heard  of  Gresham's  law,  which 
says  that  the  cheaper  money  drives  out  the  dearer ; 
do  you  think  that  would  not  be  effective  in  putting 
silver  into  circulation  ? — Not  if  mankind  retuses  to 
take  the  cheaper  money. 

6743.  That  assimies  that  mankind  universally 
refuses  to  accept  silver,  but  if  Parliament  passes  a 
law  making  silver  a  legal  tender,  at  least  half  the 
country  must  be  in  favour  of  it  ? — ^But  if  silver,  why 
not  coal,  or  shells,  or  leather.  I  believe  silver  to  be 
obsolete.  It  is  discredited,  and  you  could  not  force 
it  on  the  English  people  any  more  than  you  could  get 
them  to  take  shells. 

6744.  I  will  read  you  a  passage  from  Ricardo  on 
this  subject :  "  It  is  not  then  a  matter  of  chance  ;  it 
"  is  not  because  gold  is  better  fitted  for  carrying  on 
"  the  circulation  of  a  rich  country,  that  gold  is  ever 
"  preferred  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts,  but 
"  simply  because  it  is  the  interest  of  the  debtor  so  to 
"  pay  them."    Would  you  agree  with  what  Ricardo 
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says,  that  the  debtor  will  pay  with  the  cheaper  metal  ? 
— He  is  doubtless  speaking  of  a  country  in  which 
debts  may  be  legally  paid  either  in  gold  or  silver,  but 
that  is  not  the  case  as  regards  this  country. 

6745.  You  think  the  English  people  would  prefer 
gold,  and  want  gold  ? — I  should  think  thoy  would  if 
they  could  get  it. 

6746.  Are  you  awwe  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
in  this  country  was  stopped  by  legislation  in  1798  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  read  so. 

6747.  It  has  been  said  that  before  that  date  the 
English  people  had  taken  to  gold  because  they  pre- 
ferred it  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  that  said. 

6748.  I  will  read  you  a  portion  of  the  Act  of  1798. 
It  was  passed  about  100  years  after  the  time  in  which 
gold  practically  became  the  standard,  so  that  the  English 
people  then  had  had  experience  of  gold  for  100  years. 
This  is  what  is  written  in  the  preamble  of  that  Act : 
"  Whereas  from  the  present  low  price  of  silver  bullion, 
**  owing  to  temporary  causes,  a  smaU  quantity  of  silver 
"  has  been  brought  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  and 
*'  there  is  reason  to  suppose  a  still  further  quantity 
"  may  be  brought,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
"  suspend  the  coinage  of  silver  for  the  present ;  be  it 
"  therefore  enacted."  Assuming  that  the  English 
people  chose  gold  owing  to  a  preference  for  that 
metal,  and  not  because  it  was  the  cheaper  metal  for 
paying  debts  under  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  is  it 
not  remarkable  that  100  years  later  they  should  have 
begun  to  coin  silver  again  just  at  the  moment  when 
it  happened  to  get  cheaper.  In  1798  a  law  was 
passed  to  prohibit  the  coinage  of  silver  because,  owing 
to  the  cheapness  of  silver,  it  had  begun  to  be  coined. 
At  that  time  the  English  people  had  had  experience 
of  gold  for  100  years,  but  the  moment  silver  became 
cheaper  than  gold  for  the  payment  of  debts  they 
began  to  coin  silver.  Is  not  that  a  proof  that  people 
chose,  not  gold  as  against  silver,  but  that  metal 
which  was  the  cheaper,  for  payment  of  debts  ? — I 
should  say  that  the  preference  which  they  have  for 
gold — I  do  not  say  it  is  a  preference  which  has 
always  existed,  because  I  imagine  at  earlier  stages  of 
mankind  silver  was  unquestionably  used — I  am  only 
speaking  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  I  deny 
that  you  could  now  make  the  English  people,  who 
have  had  at  any  rote  70  years'  experience  of  gold 
since  1816,  use  sUver  as  money  in  the  place  of  gold. 
That  is  my  contention. 

6749.  {Mr.  Frematttle.)  But  was  not  the  legis- 
lation of  1798  simply  the  result  of  that  fact,  that  if 
persons  brought  silver  to  be  coined  at  the  Mint  they 
could  do  BO  at  a  profit.  They  bought  the  silver  in 
the  market  and  nsiad  it  as  money  ? — I  imagine  that 
the  silver  coinage  then  was  a  real  silver  coinage, 
not  a  token  currency. 

6750.  So  that  there  was  a  profit  upon  its  conversion 
into  coin  at  the  Mint,  and  that  was  quite  sufficient 
reason  for  its  being  brought  in  and  coined  ? — I 
imagine  that  the  legislation  of  1798  took  place 
because  silver  was  being  substituted  for  gold. 

6751.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  No  doubt ;  but  that  coinage 
of  silver  and  substitution  of  silver  for  gold  was 
being  done  by  the  action  of  the  people,  and  the 
Legulature  interfered  to  prevent  it  ? — ^The  Legis- 
lature interfered  to  prevent  it  because  they  were 
afraid  of  losing  their  gold. 

6752.  {Mr.  Birch.)  You  say  that  low  prices  are  a 
sign  of  prosperity  in  gome  way,  but  if  they  are  so  low 
that  you  cannot  cover  the  cost  of  production  are  they 
beneficial  ?— I  do  not  think  that  I  said  that  low  prices 
were  a  sign  of  prosperity.  I  said  that  I  could  see  no 
evil  in  low  prices ;  that  the  object  of  mankind  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  is  to  get  their  commodities 
as  cheap  as  they  can. 

6753.  Mr.  Barbour  questioued  you  as  to  what 
would  be  the  eSect  if  the  gold  standard  in  France 
and  Germany  was  made  effective,  and  he  asked  you 
whether  in  that  case  those  countries  would  take  the 
supremacy  from  us.  Now,  I  suppose  you  would 
allow  that  besides  the  question  of  the  gold  standard 
there  are  many  other  things  which  combine,  and  that 


the  gold  standard  is  only  one  point,  but  one  essential 
point  ? — Certainly  many  other  things  combine. 

6754.  Witii  reference  to  the  rate  of  discount  and  its 
effect  on  our  stock  of  gold,  I  think  it  must  be  borne 
in.  mind  that  foreigners  generally  keep  heavy  balances 
here,  and  that  at  times  in  a  panic  they  withdraw  these 
balances,  and  the  raising  of  the  Bank  rate  has  not 
always  an  immediate  effect  ? — Well,  I  think  you  must 
di.stinguish  what  you  mean  by  panic.  ]  do  not  see 
why  foreign  balances  should  be  withdrawn  simply 
because  money  is  dear. 

6755.  Foreign  balances  are  certainly  not  withdrawn 
because  money  is  dear,  but  I  refer  to  a  panic  aiising 
from  a  want  of  confidence,  a  shaking  of  confidence  in 
biUs? — ^But  large  sums  of  money  come,  when  the 
continent  is  disturbed  by  war  or  revolution,  from 
foreign  nations,  and  that  money  would  not  be  with- 
drawn merely  on  account  of  deamess  of  money. 

6756.  There  is  an  idea  abroad  that  the  suspension 
of  the  Act  of  1844  is  a  suspension  of  specie  payments. 
Should  the  Act  be  suspended  they  get  frightened 
abroad  and  think  they  will  not  get  their  gold  when 
the  bills  fall  due;  sometimes  they  withdraw  very 
large  balances,  and  the  effect  in  the  rate  of  discount 
is  felt  immediately.  That  is  one  of  the  effects  of  it  ? 
— It  naturally  would  be  if  such  apprehension  were 
felt. 

6757.  Then  I  gather  from  what  you  stated  that, 
although  you  acknowledge  that  there  has  been  a 
certain  appreciation  of  gold,  inasmuch  as  a  sovereign 
buys  more  commodities  than  it  did  some  years  ago, 
that  this  rather  arises  from  a  depreciation  of  com- 
modities, say  a  faU  in  their  value,  than  from  any 
serious  scarcity  of  gold  ? — Yes,  my  belief  is  that  the 
fall  in  prices  is  not  the  result  of  any  scarcity  of  gold. 

6758.  And  that  banking  &cilities  have  taken  the 
place  in  a  great  measure  of  the  precious  metals  ? — 
And  that  the  prices  of  many  commodities  may  be 
shown  to  have  faUen  in  value  utterly  irrespective  of 
gold. 

6759.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  When  you  say  that  you  see 
no  evil  in  low  prices,  do  you  mean  however  low  ? — 
Prices  cannot  fall  below  a  certain  point.  Cheap  goods 
are  better  than  dear  goods  I  maintain. 

6760.  If  the  price  for  agricultural  produce  for 
instance,  and  for  mining  products  were  to  fall  so  low 
as  to  put  a  great  quantity  of  the  land  of  England  out 
of  cultivation,  and  to  cause  a  great  number  of  the 
mines  to  be  shut  up,  would  that  be  no  evil  in  your 
opinion  ? — I  doubt  if  such  a  thing  is  possible. 

6761.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  owing  to  the  low  prices, 
large  tracts  of  country  that  were  formerly  profitably 
cultivated  in  England  have  gone  out  of  cultivation 
and  are  now  producing  nothing  ? — If  that  is  so  it  is 
because  they  are  unsnited  to  the  production  of  these 
commodities. 

6762.  But  I  am  speaking  of  land  which  produced 
these  commodities  at  great  profit  not  very  long  ago  ? 
— That  is  the  general  fate  of  mankind.  Somebody 
else  has  found  that  he  can  prodnce  them  cheaper  and 
better. 

6763.  Well,  we  will  deal  with  the  question  of  mines. 
They  can  produce  only  what  is  in  the  mine,  and  you 
think  it  no  evil  that  the  price  of  iron  or  coal  is  so  low 
as  to  cause  those  mines  to  be  shut  up? — I  should 
think  it  wonld  be  no  evil  at  present  if  a  certain 
number  of  mines  were  shut  up,  because  they  are 
worked  unprofitably. 

6764.  You  think  it  would  be  no  evil  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country,  though  it  might  affect  in- 
juriously some  particular  interest  ? — I  do  not  think 
the  opening  of  mines  is  necessarily  desirable  in  itself; 
it  is  only  desirable  if  the  business  can  be  conducted  at 
a  profit. 

6765.  And  if  owing  to  the  present  state  of  things 
that  business  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  be  conducted  at 
a  profit,  that  many  mines  were  shut  up,  and  that 
thousands  of  people  were  put  out  of  employment, 
would  you  still  say  that  that  is  no  evil  at  all  ? — I  would 
not  say  that  it  is  no  evil,  but  it  is  a  necessaiy  evU,  and 
one  that  would  correct  itself. 
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6766.  Then  joa  admit  that  there  is  some  evil  which 
arises  from  the  present  state  of  things? — ^There  is 
always  an  evil  when  any  individnal  or  any  body  of 
men  is  in  want,  but  the  question  is  whether  the  remedy 
proposed  would  not  aggravate  the  evil. 

6767.  There  may  t«  diflTerences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
remedy,  but  as  to  the  fact  you  do  admit  that  there 
may  be  some  evil  ? — Well,  I  should  say  the  sooner  an 
unproductive  industry  is  stopped  the  better,  be  it 
agriculture,  or  mining,  or  anything  else.  If  it  ceases 
to  be  productive  it  is  no  benefit  to  the  country  to 
continue  it. 

6768.  If  the  feet  of  its  ceasing  to  be  productive  has 
arisen  as  some  people  think  from  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  silver? — There  I  may  say  that  1  am  so  utterly 
unable  to  connect  the  two  things  that  I  do  not  see 
what  connexion  they  have  at  all. 

6769.  You  do  not  see  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
silver  may  have  very  seriously  affected  certain  indus- 
tries in  this  country  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  it. 

6770.  You  do  not  know  any  instance  in  which  it 
has  ? — ^No,  I  do  not. 

6771.  Now  let  me  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  from  you  whether, 
supposing  my  information  is  correct,  the  agricultural 
industry  in  particular,  has  not  been  seriously  affected. 
You  admit,  I  suppose,  what  has  been  stated  by  a  great 
number  of  witnesses,  in  evidence,  that  the  rupee  in 
India '  still  maintains  its  original  purchasing  power, 
whatever  that  may  have  been? — Yes,  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  has  very  much  changed. 

6772.  Well  now,  are  you  aware  that  the  Indian 
producer,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  getting  more  rupees 
for  his  wheat  now,  although  he  only  gets  1/.  10«.  per 
quarter  for  it  in  England,  than  he  did  when  he  was 
getting  21.  a  quarter  ? — Yes,  I  should  be  willing  to 
admit  that;  that,  practically,  the  price  is  about  the 
same  as  fat  as  1  know. 

6773.  The  English  producer  of  wheat,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  losing  at  least  10«.  a  quarter — ^that  yon 
admit  ? — If  yon  say  so  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so. 

6774.  Under  those  circumstances  I  suppose  yon 
would  agree  that  he  is  competing  at  a  very  great 
disadvantage  with  the  Indian  producer  of  wheat  ? — I 
admit  that. 

6775.  And  this  great  disadvantage  has  been  brought 
about  solely  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver? — I 
would  not  admit  solely,  but  that  to  some  extent  that 
has  stimulated  the  production  of  wheat,  I  think  is 
probable. 

6776.  You  admit  that  to  some  extent  it  has  im* 
posed  a  great  disadvantage  on  the  English  producer 
of  wheat  ? — Yes,  I  can  admit  that ;  but  it  is  no  more 
an  evil  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  manufacturer  or 
dealer — any  person  who  can  undersell.  I  do  not  see 
the  evil. 

6777.  I  grant  you  do  not  see  the  evil,  1  had  passed 
from  that  question.  What  I  was  trying  to  elicit  from 
yon  now  is,  whether  you  had  not  arrived  at  the  opinion 
that  there  were  some  industries  which  were  suffering 
directly  from  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  ? — ^Directly, 
I  should  doubt.  That  the  wheat  growing  industry  is 
Buffering  irom  the  competition  of  Indian  wheat  I 
have  no  doubt,  and  tnat  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
depreciation  of  Indian  wheat  is  the  fact  that  the 
people  are  ready  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  silver 
in  exchange  for  it.     That  I  admit. 

6778.  Then  you  admit  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
silver  is  one  of  the  things  which  has  seriously  affected 
the  wheat-growing  industry  of  England  ? —Well  I 
should  prefer  to  put  it  in  this  way:  is  one  of  the 
things  that  has  lowered  the  price  of  wheat. 

6779.  But  one  of  the  elements  which  has  lowered 
the  price  of  wheat  has  been  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
silver — you  admit  that  ? — It  has  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  Indian  production ;  I  would  not  say  it 
is  the  sole  element. 

6780.  Then  we  have  arrived  at  this,  on  your  own 
admission,  that  there  is  one  industry  which  has  been 
injuriously  affected  by  the  ML  in  the  price  of  silver? 


— There  is  one  commodity  the  price  of  wluch  has 
been  lowered  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver. 

6781.  And  the  fact  of  the  price  of  that  commodity 
having  been  lowered  would  injuriously  affect  that  in- 
dustry which  produces  that  commodity? — If  it  is 
always  desiitible  for  industries  to  produce  at  a  hig^ 
price. 

6782.  I  think  I  gather  from  yonr  answers  that  you 
do  admit  now  tha4:  the  wheat  growing  industry  in 
England  has  to  some  extent  been  injured  by  die  UtU 
in  the  price  of  silver? — ^I  admit  that  the  wheat- 
growing  industry  in  England  has  had  the  severe  com- 
petition of  Indian  wheat,  and  that  the  production  of 
Indian  wheat  has  probably  been  stimulated  by  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  silver. 

6783.  {Mr.  Birch.)  But  in  the  same  way  that 
Russia  having  a  paper  cnrreney  has  come  in,  in  a 
greater  degree,  to  affect  us  ? — And  Chili,  with  its 
copper. 

6784.  I  mean  all  tiiese  oomp^tions  come  in  irom  * 
conntries  which  have  a  debased  currency  ? — Yes. 

6785.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  Well  then  the  adoption  of 
the  bi-metallic  theory  woold  obviate  tliat  partieolar 
disadvantage  so  fer  as  it  arises  from  the  fall  in  silver  ? 
—  I  ventured  to  say  before  that  I  beliere  it  to  be 
impossible. 

6786.  But  assuming  that  it  was  possible  md  was 
adopted? — ^Yes,  but  I  understood  that  what  I  was 
asked  was,  did  I  think  it  possible  or  desirable.  I 
consider  it  impossible  and  undesh'able. 

6787.  A  great  many  witnesses  have  agreed  that  it 
is  desirable  and  perfectly  possible,  and  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  was  done,  I  want  to  know  whether  yon 
do  not  admit  that  it  wonld  do  away  with  this  artificial 
advantage  which  the  Indian  grower  of  wheat  has  at 
present  over  the  English  grower  ? — ^If  yon  could  per- 
suade mankind  that  15  portions  of  silver  are  as  good 
as  one  of  g<M,  if  they  would  accept  that  decision 
apparently  it  wonld  have  that  effect. 

6788.  That  is  to  say,  the  adoption  of  the  bi-metallic 
theory  would  equalise  the  position  of  the  Engli^  and 
the  Indian  groww  of  wheat  in  that  respect  vrhich  I 
pointed  out  to  you  ? — ^To  whatever  extent  the  Indian 
grower  is  stimulated  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver 
undoubtedly  it  would,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  die 
Mily  advantage  which  the  Indiui  growei-  has  got.  I 
think  he  has  got  others,  better  climate,  better 
quality,  and  lower  wages. 

6789.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Tlie  stimulus  you  speak  of, 
assuming  it  to  ezist  at  all,  would  only  exist  pending 
the  fall.  Supposing  that  we  had  sUver  and  gold  at  a 
permanently  fixed  ratio,  for  the  future  there  would 
be  no  snch  stimulus  in  the  export  of  Indian  wheat 
as  Mr.  Chaplin  has  spoken  of  ? — No,  there  vrould  be 
no  stimulus  in  the  future  at  present  prices. 

6790.  But  the  advantage  which  the  Indian  producer 
has  had  in  consequence  of  the  making  of  railways  in 
India,  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
lowering  of  prices  would  remain  ? — It  would  un- 
doubtedly. 

6791.  Have  not  those  things  had  a  greater  and 
more  permanent  influence  in  lowering  the  price  of 
Indian  wheat  than  anything  that  may  happen  in  re- 
gard to  silver  and  gold? — I  said  silver  has  had  a 
certain  effect,  but  certainly  it  has  by  no  means  had 
the  sole  effect  in  stimulating  the  cultivation  of  Indian 
wheat  for  exportation.  It  has  been  stimulated  by 
many  causes,  and  especially  by  facilities  of  tran^xH^. 

6792.  Those  are  the  vera  oausee  which  must  con- 
tinue to  exist  ? — ^And  increase  I  should  say. 

6793.  The  fact  whether  gold  or  silv^  has  affected 
it  is  matter  of  dispute  ? — Yee.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
pronounce  any  decision  upon  it. 

6794.  The  extension  of  facilities  of  transport,  the 
making  of  Indian  railways,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  are  true  causes,  certain  and  permanent 

causes  of  reduction  in  the  price  of  IndiMi  wheat  ? 

They  must  be  so. 

6795.  And  those  same  causes  operate  to  rednce  the 
price  of  American  wheat  and  other  wheat  aU  over  the 
world  ? — I  shonld  say  that  they  must  be  the  same. 
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6796.  Therefore,  assuming  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  raise  the  price  of  wheat,  the  English  wheat  grower 
would  get  very  little  advantage  out  of  the  alteration 
of  the  relation  betweea  gold  and  silver  ? — I  do  not 
see  how  he  would  benefit  by  it. 

6797.  I  want  to  und'srstand  distinctly  what  is  the 
position  of  London  as  regards  the  financial  centre  of 
the  world.  Is  it  that  it  is  a  sort  of  clearing  house  to 
which  all  debts  are  referred  and  through  which  they 
are  paid  ? — Tes  ;  I  think  its  peculiar  position  is,  that 
it  is  the  only  centre  upon  which  bills  fix>ni  all  parts 
of  the  world  can  be  drawn.  Wherever  there  is  an 
exchange  of  any  sort  there  ia  an  exchange  upon 
London.  BUls  upon  London  are  always  in  the 
market ;  everybody  has  debts  to  pay  in  London, 
therefore  everybody  wants  bills  on  London. 

6798.  Just  as  it  is  the  centre  of  the  business  of 
England  it  is  the  centre  of  the  business  of  the  world  ? 
— It  is. 

6799.  Bills  from  all  parts  can  be  sent  to  London 
and  exchanged  there  ? — Yes.  A  New  York  merchant 
wishing  to  buy  goods  in  the  East  is  obliged  to  supply 
himself  with  a  credit  upon  England.  That  is  distinctly 
to  the  benefit  of  London. 

6800.  London  becomes  a  sort  of  bank  for  the  whole 
world  ? — ^Yes. 

6801.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Granting  that  there  is  a 
facility  in  drawing  on  Hong  Kong  from  America 
through  London,  is  that  facility  due  to  the  existence 
of  the  gold  standard  in  Englsmd? — I  do  not  know 
of  any  such  facility. 

6802.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  London  is  a  sort  of  centre 
of  banking  which  never  existed  before  ? — Yes. 

6803.  The  gold  sovereign  is  the  language  in  which 
it  carries  on  its  transactions  ? — Yes. 

6804.  To  disturb  that  language  might  very  easily 
lead  to  the  disturbance  of  that  practice  ? — I  have  a  very 
strong  conviction  that  anything  which  would  shake 
the  faith  of  mankind  in  the  fact  that  what  100/.  means 
is  a  certain  amount  of  gold '  of  a  certain  weight  and 
fineness,  might  disturb  it  very  materially. 

6805.  If  we  were  to  say  1/.  represents  so  much 
gold  or  so  much  silver,  that  might  very  likely  disturb 
the  relations  which  exist  between  London  and  its 
customers  over  the  world  ? — That  is  my  belief. 

6806.  In  fact,  you  think  it  a  dangerous  thing  to 
interfere  with  the  tokens  and  the  names  and  the  forms 
in  which  that  business  is  carried  on  ? — I  do.  I  believe 
that  mankind  have  a  preference  for  gold,  that  they 
universally  wish  to  acquire  gold,  and  that  what  they 
seek  for  in  a  bill  upon  London  is  a  certtun  amount  of 
gold.  That  they  do  not  often  use  it  I  quite  admit, 
but  that  is  because  they  know  that  they  can  get  it. 

6807.  There  are  two  different  things,  are  there 
not ;  gold  operates  in  one  way  as  a  medium  of 
exchange ;  but  this  it  does  only  occasionally  and  to  a 
very  small  extent ;  it  also  and  in  another  way 
operates  as  a  standard  for  all  transactions  ? — Yes. 

6808.'  And  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous thing  for  the  financial  supremacy  of  London  to 
alter  that  standard  ? — I  do. 

6809.  It  would  be  like  altering  the  yard  measure  in 
a  trade  ? — Yes.  I  think  what  mankind  wish  for  is 
certainty  in  their  dealings,  and  that  they  have  a  great 
dread  of  uncertainty  or  of  dispute  as  to  what  is  the 
value  of  the  commodity  that  they  have  got. 

6810.  You  have  said  that  l^e  value  that  people 
attach  to  currency  depends  upon  their  habits  and  their 
desires,  and  that  the  law  is  efiective  where  it  follows 
these  habits  and  desires.  Should  you  think  that  the 
habits  and  desires  of  the  community  of  London  are  in 
favour  of  gold  ? — ^I  do  most  emphatically  think  so. 

6811.  And  you  think  that  if  the  law  said  they 
should  receive  so  much  silver  instead  of  gold,  or  so 
much  silver  as  equivalent  to  so  much  gold,  there 
would  very  likely  be  a  revolt  against  that  on  the  part 
of  financial  people  ? — My  belief  is  that  they  would 
immediately  associate  themselves  to  repudiate  it,  and 
that  they  would  say:  "Whatever  the  law  is,  our 
"  dealings  are  to  be  in  gold." 

6812.  And  they  would  do  that  whether, the  new 


bi-metallic  ratio  was  20  to  1  or  15  to  1,  or  whatever    jjf^  Bm-troM 
it  was  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  care  anything      W.  Cmrie. 

for  silver ;  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  obs<dete  and  dis-  

credited  medium  of  exchange.  8  July  1887. 

6813.  You  would  then  have  the  law  saying  one 

thing,  and  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people 
another? — ^If    it  is  conceivable    such  a  law  could 

be  passed. 

6814.  But  by  such  a  law  people  would  be  entitled 
to  pay  debts  in  silver  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
effect  of  such  a  law  would  be  to  enable  persons  to 
discharge  their  debts  in  a  depreciated  standard. 

6815.  {The  Chairman.)  But  would  not  that  practice 
of  contracting  out  of  such  a  law  apply  in  the  main  to 
the  wholesale  and  large  transactions  which  are  now  not 
settled  by  any  metal  passing  at  all,  but  by  a  system  of 
set-ofE"? — Undoubtedly  they  would.  They  must  apply 
to  large  transactions  i-ather  than  to  small. 

6816.  But  then  in  those  cases,  inasmuch  as  no 
actual  metal  would  pass,  might  not  sUver  be  set  off 
against  silver,  as  well  as  gold  against  gold,  by  a 
clearing  system  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  establish  a  ratio  between  silver  and  gold. 
You  might  establish  it  by  law,  but  there  would  be  an 
agio  upon  gold,  and  the  effect  would  be  to  drive  gold 
out  of  circulation. 

6817.  But  as  regards  the  transactions  here.  Do 
you  think  there  would  be  an  agio  upon  gold  where 
people  did  not  want  the  metal  in  payment  and  did  not 
get  it,  but  the  whole  thing  is  settled  by  bankers 
through  the  clearing  houses.  In  that  case,  would 
there  be  any  agio  upon  gold  ? — One  of  the  reasons 
why  I  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  no 
change  is,  that  no  one  can  tell  what  the  change  would 
be.  I  bdieve  in  the  inherited  preference  for  gold. 
I  know  the  feeling  of  the  class  to  which  I  belong,  and 
I  know  that  any  change  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
our  feelings,  and  that  whatever  change  is  made,  to 
whatever  extent  we  can,  we  will  be  clear  of  it.  If  we 
lend  a  man  1,000/.,  we  will  say  to  him,  "  understand 
"  we  are  not  to  be  paid  back  in  this  new  stuff;  we 
"  must  have  gold." 

6818.  {Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth.)  Do  you  think 
that  that  contract  could  be  legally  upheld,  because  if 
the  law  were  passed,  and  a  debtor  tendered  silver,  it 
would  have  to  be  accepted;  although  he  had  made 
a  contract,  supposing  he  repudiated  it  and  presented 
the  money  in  silver,  would  that  contract  be  upheld  ? — 
As  an  answer  to  this  question  I  would  refer  to  the 
history  of  the  usury  laws  of  this  country,  which  forbade 
the  lending  of  money  at  a  rate  higher  than  five  per  cent. 
It  is  notorious  that  money  was  lent  at  six,  seven,  and 
eight  per  cent,  in  spite  of  these  laws. 

6819.  But  is  that  quite  the  same  thing,  because 
although  the  contract  had  been  made,  if  the  debtor 
felt  it  to  be  his  interest,  which  it  would  be,  to  pay  in 
the  cheaper  metal,  and  presented  it  to  the  creditor,  it 
could  not  be  refused  under  the  law? — ^No;  but  a 
great  number  of  the  transactions  in  London  are  carried 
on  upon  an  honourable  understanding.  Many  of  the 
transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange  could  not  be 
enforced  by  law,  and  a  man  might  repudiate  them. 
Such  conduct  as  you  suggest  would  not  interfere  with 
dealings  to  any  great  extent.  If  a  man  did  that  to 
you,  you  simply  would  not  deal  with  him  again.  A 
great  deal  of  business  is  conducted  by  understanding 
— not  by  law. 

682U.  I  think  it  could  only  be  in  large  transactions 
and  between  individuals  who  might  be  willing  to 
perform  an  honourable  understanding ;  would  not  that 
be  a  very  small  per-centage  of  the  whole  transactions 
of  the  country,  including  retail  and  payment  of  wages, 
where  you  could  scarcely  imagine  contracts  being 
made  ? — The  large  monetary  transactions  form  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  transactions  of  the  Lon- 
don clearing  house  ;  the  large  sums  are  the  important 
sums.  Taking  the  cheques  which  Messrs.  Glyn  pay 
through  the  clearing  house  on  an  average  day,  it  is 
found  that  cheques  of  1,000/.  and  upwards  constitute 
one-thirteenth  of  the  total  number  of  cheques  dealt 
with  and  three-fourths  of  the  aggregate  amount. 
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M\  Bertram        6821.  But  are  they  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole 

'"'"*•      transactions  of  the  country,  including  the  payment  of 

8  July  1887.    ^*g^  *nd  all  retail  transactions  ? — That  I  am  nof 

'    able  to  judge.    If  you  take  the  clearing  house  returns 

of  any  day  the  sums  would  be  found  to  be  very  large. 

6822.  You  would  admit  that  this  contracting  out  of 
the  law  could  not  be  universal  ? — I  beg  to  say  it  is 
only  the  expression  of  my  opinion.  It  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  proof,  bat  I  do  believe  this  that  so  inherent  is 
the  preference  for  gold  over  silver,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  by  law  now  to  make  the  great  financial 
establishments  of  this  country  accept  silver  at  the  rates 
of  15  to  1  or  20  to  1  as  equal  to  gold. 

6823.  Did  that  take  place  in  France  when  the  bi- 
metallic law  was  in  operation ;  are  you  aware  whether 
the  people  there  contracted  out  of  the  law  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  they  did,  I  do  not  think  the  French  had 
any  preference  at  that  time  for  gold  or  silver  ;  I  think 
they  were  accustomed  to  silver  money  and  contented 
with  it  until  they  were  able  after  1850  to  replace  their 
silver  by  gold. 

6824.  (Mr.  Birch.)  With  regard  to  contracting  out 
of  it,  it  is  a  thing  that  is  done  every  day.  Tou  could 
not  prevent  people  drawing  upon  you  payable  in  gold. 
In  the  trade  between  the  United  Stat«s  and  Havanna, 
the  Havanna  houses  arrange  that  they  will  not  take  bills 
on  New  Tork  except  they  are  drawn  payable  in  gold  ? — 
Exactly  the  same  thing  would  happen  here.  These 
large  transactions  would  be  made  payable  in  gold. 
A  bill  would  be  drawn  payable  in  gold,  and  the  man 
who  had  to  accept  it  and  to  pay  it  would  not  pay  in 
silver  if  he  had  contracted  to  pay  in  gold. 

6826.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Would  it  not  be  dangerous 
for  a  bank  to  hold  a  quantify  of  gold  if  the  legal  ratio 
differed  very  much  from  the  market  ratio  ?  Sup- 
posing the  legal  ratio  was  15^  to  1  and  the  market 
ratio  was  20  to  1,  would  it  not  be  dangerous  for  a 
bank  to  hold  a  large  quantity  of  gold.  I  ask  the 
question  with  reference  to  what  occurred  in  France  in 
1860.  The  Bank  of  France  had  a  large  quantity  of 
silver  at  that  time  and  a  small  quantity  of  gold. 
There  was  a  premium  on  the  silver.  Fears  were 
entertained  of  a  run  on  the  bank  to  force  payment  in 
silver  on  which  there  was  a  premium,  and  the  Bank  of 
France  sent  a  couple  of  millions  of  silver  over  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  got  gold  in  exchange  from 
England.  If  a  bank  were  known  to  hold  a  large 
quantity  of  the  more  valuable  metal  might  there  not 
be  a  run  on  iti' — I  am  not  able  to  follow  what 
would  happen  if  such  a  thing  were  done.  I  think 
it  is  a  monstrous  assumption  tliat  we  should  pass  a 
law  departing  from  our  time-honoured  practice  unless 
some  overwhelming  necessity  were  proved.  I  am 
unable  to  see  the  evil  which  it  is  sought  to  cure. 

6826.  (Mr.  Fremantle.)  You  said  that  if  in  the 
IHitnre  there  were  found  to  be  a  deficiency  of  gold 
among  civilised  nations,  some  substitute  would  be 
found  by  the  commercial  world.  Would  you  explain 
what  you  think  might  be  the  nature  of  that  substi- 
tute ? — I  alluded  to  the  idea  which  1  believe  was  first 
promulgated  by  Professor  Jevons.  Without  saying 
that  such  a  plan  as  he  suggests  is  practicable  as  yet, 
it  occurs  to  me  as  not  impossible  at  some  future  time. 
But  if  it  were  adopted  by  traders  it  is  probable  that 
no  legislative  change  would  be  mode  until  its  use  had 
been  established  by  custom.  I  believe  that  if  gold  for 
any  reason  fails  to  perform  its  function  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  mankind  may  be  trusted  to  find  a  substitute. 
Gold  is  the  latest  phase  of  development,  but  it  would 
be  rash  to  predict  that  no  further  development  can 
take  place.     But  this  is  merely  a  speculative  opinion. 

6827.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  But  you  think  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  accept  silver  ? — I  look  upon  silver,  as 
far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  as  discredited  and 
obsolete. 

6828.  (Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth.)  You  are  aware  no 
doubt  that  for  many  years  before  1873,  the  relative 
price  of  silver  and  gold  was  almost  stationary  at  15^ 
to  1  ? — That  is  the  London  price ;  yes,  within  reason- 
able limits. 


6829.  You  are  aware  also  that  since  1873  the  diver 
gence  has  been  very  considerable? — Yes,  I  am 
aware  of  that. 

6830.  Can  you  account  for  these  two  facts  ;  that 
during  that  period  when  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver  varied  very  considerably  at  different  times  ;  that 
still  that  ratio  was  practically  maintained,  and  that 
since  1873  it  has  varied  considerably  ? — Well,  I  ven- 
tured to  account  for  it  in  an  answer  to  a  que.stion  pat 
to  me  by  Mr.  Barbour,  that  the  production  of  gold 
from  1850  to  1875  enormously  increased,  and  was 
greater,  or  equal  to  the  whole  production  of  the 
world,  before.  That  clearly  would  have  produced  a 
most  disturbing  influence,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  nations  finding  a  superior  medium  of  ex- 
change, replaced  their  inferior  medium,  silver  by  gold. 

6831.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  What  were  the  nations  that 
substituted  gold  for  silver  ? — The  United  States  and 
France  mainly. 

6832.  Was  not  that  done  under  the  operation  of 
the  bi-metallic  system  ? — Certainly,  and  the  very  fact 
that  the  silver  was  displaced  would  tend  to  lower  the 
price  of  silver,  because,  being  repudiated  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  it  would  become  to  that  extent  useless. 
The  demand  for  it  for  that  purpose  would  cease,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Laughlin  says,  and  with  perfectly  sound 
reasoning,  that  a  great  production  of  gold,  to  whatever 
extent  it  displaces  silver  as  the  medium  of  exchange, 
tends  to  lower  the  price  of  silver. 

6833.  ('Che  Chairman.)  The  use  of  silver  for 
coinage  purposes  by  the  re-establishmeot  of  the  bi- 
metallic ratio  would  raise  the  price  of  sUver  by  creating 
a  greater  demand  for  it  ? — Clearly  ;  if  the  Master  of 
the  Mint  was  to  go  into  the  market  and  make  a  very 
large  purchase  of  silver  for  coinage  purposes,  the  price 
of  silver  would  be  raised. 

6834.  I  suppose  in  your  view,  even  if  such  a  law 
were  not  completely  obeyed,  it  would  be  to  some 
extent  obeyed,  and  to  that  extent  would  tend  to  raise 
the  price  of  silver? — To  whatever  extent  purchases 
are  made  in  the  silver  market,  there  is  of  course  a 
tendency  to  raise  the  price. 

6835.  Then  the  effect  would  be,  as  far  as  the  law 
did  operate,  to  increase  the  price  of  silver  and  diminish 
the  price  of  gold,  and  so  to  bring  the  ratio  back  again 
to  some  extent  nearer  what  it  used  to  be — to  redress 
the  disturbance  that  has  taken  place  ? — Yes  ;  such  a 
law,  if  it  were  effective,  undoubtedly  would  have  that 
tendency.  My  belief  is  that  you  cannot  by  law 
disturb  the  natural  preference  which  mankind  has  for 
gold,  and  that  every  kind  of  stratagem  would  be  used  to 
secure  gold  instead  of  silver  ;  and  that  if  any  inter- 
national or  bi-metallic  arrangement  were  made,  each 
nation  would  seek  to  increase  its  store  of  gold  and 
diminish  its  store  of  silver. 

6836.  But,  of  course,  it  is  very  desirable  tluit  the 
currency  should  be  as  stable  and  uniform  as  possible  ? — 
I  think  that  any  change  is  to  be  deprecated  which 
would  affect  its  stability  and  uniformity. 

0837.  That  the  standard  should  not  move  in  rela- 
tion to  commodities,  that  yon  might  have  a  difference 
between  the  standard  and  commodities  owing  to  the  fall 
of  commodities,  but  that  the  value  of  the  standard  itself 
should  be  as  stationary  as  possible  ? — But  the  value 
can  only  be  expressed  in  exchange  for  something. 

6838.  Still  it  is  assumed  is  it  not,  that  what  is  called 
a  fixed  standard  is  the  most  desirable,  a  standard  that 
changes  as  little  as  possible  ? — I  think  the  theory  is 
this :  you  arrive  at  a  certain  standard.  Yon  will  take 
gold  or  silver,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  a  certain  weight 
and  fineness.  If  anybody  produces  that  to  the  autho- 
rities at  the  Mint  they  will  certify  that  it  is  of  a 
certain  weight  and  fineness;  but  the  present  system 
in  England  is  this,  that  any  man  bringing  gold  to 
be  coined  may  have  it  coined  at  a  small  charge  by 
loss  of  interest,  and  thereupon  it  passes  current  from 
hand  to  hand  as  certified  to  be  of  a  certain  weight 
and  fineness.  It  appears  to  me  that  that  is  the  sole 
duty  of  Government  in  the  matter.  I  maintain  that 
gold  on  the  whole  performs  its  function  as  well  or 
better  than  anything  else  that  has  been  proposed.  That 
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being  so,  I  am  altogether  unwilling  to  depart  from  it 
as  the  standard. 

6839.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  But  if  the  function  of  Go- 
vernment ceases  with  the  coining  of  gold  why  should 
Government  have  forbidden  the  coinage  of  silver  ? — 
The  Government  has  undertaken  to  say  what  the 
legal  money  shall  be,  and  having  once  decided  upon 
it,  it  keeps  to  it.  The  Government  in  1816  said, 
'*  in  future  alt  payment  shall  be  made  in  this  conntry 
"  in  gold.  For  convenience  sake  we  will  coin  a 
"  certain  amount  of  debased  silver  for  small  trans- 
"  actions,  but  that  shall  not  be  accepted  in  payment 
"  above  a  limited  sum." 

6840.  If  it  was  right  for  a  Government  to  come 
to  a  decision  in  1816  as  to  what  the  standard  should 
be,  would  it  not  be  equally  right  for  a  Government  to 
change  that  decision  if  sufficient  cause  were  shown  ? — 
I  maintain  that  all  that  the  Government  of  the  day 
did,  in  1816,  was  to  register  and  consecrate  the 
practice  of  the  people;  and  when  Governments  go 
beyond  that  they  will  fail  utterly. 

6841.  But  if  they  happen  to  be  equal  in  value 
would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  inducing  people  to 
believe  it  ? — But  I  deny  it ;  no  law  in  the  world  can 
make  me  believe  that  a  ruby  is  equal  to  a  diamond,  or 
that  an  amethyst  is  &.<)  good  as  a  pearl. 

6842.  If  in  the  market  one  pound  of  gold  was  worth 
20  pounds  of  silver,  would  you  not  believe  it? — I 
deny  the  possibility  of  fixing  the  relation  by  law.  I 
should  wish  to  keep  the  gold  for  myself  and  let  you 
have  the  silver. 

6843.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  You  stated  that  it  is 
the  financial  rather  than  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
this  country  which  is  promoted  by  the  present  system 
of  currency,  but  I  gather  from  other  portions  of  your 
evidence  that  you  would  also  consider  that  manufac- 
turing and  other  industrial  undertakings  are  benefited 
by  the  confidence  felt  that  there  would  be  no  after 
tampering  with  our  monetary  standard  ? — Certainly,  I 
think  the  whole  fabric  rests  upon  a  common  foun- 
dation, and  the  direct  effect  would  be  upon  financial 
interests,  but  the  indirect  effect  would  be  upon  the 
whole  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country. 

6844.  Might  I  ask  you  as  a  London  banker  whether 
you  have  had  any  evidence  that  our  trade  with  the 
East  has  been  materially  interfered  with  by  the  fluc- 
tuations in  exchange  ? — I  believe  it  has  shown  a  steady 
increase  ever  tdnce  1873,  that  is  since  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  silver. 

6845.  Then,  although  there  may  have  been  moments 
in  which  the  trade  has  been  checked  by  fluctuations  in 
exchange,  you  do  not  think  the  tntde  has  permanently 
suffered  from  that  cause  ? — Certainly  not. 

6846.  Mr.  Childers  has  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  fall  in  prices  has  been  very  much  duo  to  the  long 
continuance  of  peace  which  has  led  to  a  great  increase 
in  the  production.  Do  you  concur  in  that  view,  and, 
if  80,  to  what  extent  ? — ^Well,  if  I  were  asked  for  the 
greatest  reason  of  all,  I  should  attribute  it  to  the 
telegraph,  -^itSch.  I  think  has  equalized  prices  in  the 

.  most'  remarkable  way,  and  has  no  doubt  tended  to 
lower  them.  -Business  is  conducted  now  in  a  totally 
different  manner  from  what  it  was  before  the  invention 
of  the  telegraph.  The  London  [price  of  commodities 
is  known  in  every  market  in  the  world,  and  there  is  a 
general  tendency  I  think  to  equality  of  prices  and 
consequently  to  lowering  of  prices.  Tlien  the  facilities 
of  communication  have  immensely  increased;  owing 
to  the  great  development  of  shipping,  freights  have 
fallen  to  a  point  which  was  never  known  before.  To 
what  extent  peace  has  had  its  effect  on  the  fall  of 
prices  I  cannot  say ;  but  certainly  war  has  an  opposite 
effect,  because  it  tends  to  the  waste  and  consumption 
of  commodities. 

6847.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  production  of 
Indian  wheat,  in  relation  to  the  production  of  wheat 
in  this  country;  you  admitted,  I  think,  that  while 
the  exchange  was  falling  that  had  the  effect  of  giving 
the  producer  of  the  Indian  wheat  an  advantage  over 
the  English  producer.  But  assuming  that  silver 
remains  at  its  present  value,  and  that  there  is  no 
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further  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  do  you  then  consider 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  fall,  gives  the  producer 
of  Indian  wheat  any  advantnge  over  the  English 
producer  ? — I  think  that  the  fall  in  silver  mu^t  have 
given  the  Indian  wheat  grower  a  considerable  stimulus, 
that  whereas  his  transactions  were  not  profitable  when 
the  rupee  was  worth  2s.,  now  that  he  can  seU  his 
wheat  in  Calcutta  for  more  rupees  in  exchange  for 
his  draft  on  London,  that  that  must  stimulate  the 
production  of  wheat. 

6848.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  he  was  to 
send  over  his  wheat  to  the  London  market,  would 
the  existence  of  a  low  but  not  a  falling  pricfi  of  sUver 
give  the  producer  of  Indian  wheat  any  advantage  over 
the  English  producer  ? — A  fall  in  silver  would  not  affect 
him.  It  would  depend  on  what  he  took  in  exchange. 
If  he  sends  his  wheat  to  London,  the  question  is  what 
he  wants  in  return.  He  wants  something  in  return. 
If  he  is  ready  to  accept  payment  in  silver,  he  gets  a 
larger  quantity  of  silver. 

6849.  (2%e  Chairman.)  When  the  Indian  producer 
has  lowered  his  gold  price  in  consequence  of  being 
able  to  get  as  many  rupees  as  he  did  before,  and  has 
sold  on  that  assumption,  that  has  brought  down  the 
price  of  Indian  wheat.  When  that  point  has  been 
arrived  at  the  stimulus  ceases  as  regards  the  Indian 
producer,  because  he  is  no  better  off  than  he  was 
before  ? — If  the  price  of  English  wheat  is  maintained 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  better  off,  because 
he  would  have  been  willing  to  accept  in  exchange  for 
bis  wheat  more  rupees,  and  he  would  get  more,  and 
apparently  the  fall  in  exchange  and  the  fall  in  prices 
are  simultaneous  as  far  as  we  can  judge.  If  you 
could  imagine  exchange  to  fall  and  prices  not  to  fall, 
the  Indian  exporter  would  have  benefited,  because  he 
would  get  a  higher  price  for  his  wheat,  and  with  that 
higher  price  he  could  {jet  more  rupees,  and  those 
rupees,  as  is  contended,  have  not  lost  their  purchasing 
power,  but  buy  the  same  amount  of  commodities,  so  I 
believe  that  a  fall  in  silver  has  stimulated  Indian 
exports. 

6850.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  When  you  say  that  the 
rupee  has  not  lost  its  purchasing  power,  you  mean  the 
rehitive  value  of  the  silver,  i.e.,  of  the  rupee  in  India, 
has  not  fallen,  while  in  this  country,  we  having  a  gold 
standard,  there  has  been  a  great  fall  both  in  silver  and 
in  wheat.  If  the  wheat  and  the  silver  have  both 
fallen  25  per  cent,  in  this  country,  then  the  price  of 
silver  measured  in  wheat  has  suffered  no  diminution 
in  this  country  any  more  than  it  has  in  India  ? — If 
the  price  of  commodities  fall  at  the  same  time  with 
the  exchange,  as  they  appear  to  do,  then  the  Indian 
producer  does  not  benefit  or  lose,  no  doubt ;  but  if 
you  could  arrive  at  this,  that  the  price  of  wheat  was 
maintained  while  exchange  fell,  then  ultimately  he 
would  receive  more  rupees  and  he  would  be  in  a  better 
position  than  his  competitor. 

6851.  No  doubt  about  it.  But  when  the  process 
had  ended,  when  the  silver  had  fallen  in  consequence, 
and  the  exchange  had  fallen,  supposing  the  price 
of  silver  to  remain  stationary,  the  question  is  whether 
you  consider  the  low  price  of  the  silver  gives  the 
Indian  producer  an  advantage  over  the  English  pro- 
ducer, and  I  gather  that  under  those  circumstances 
you  do  not  think  it  would  be  so  ? — No. 

6852.  So  that  the  advantage  is  a  temporary  advan- 
tage, and  would  then  have  come  to  an  end  ? — It  is  an 
advantage  as  long  as  the  exchange  is  falling. 

6853.  {The  Chairman.)  Though  it  is  an  advantage 
to  the  Indian  producer,  the  suggested  disadvantage  to 
the  English  producer  remuns,  namely,  that  the  prices 
have  been  brought  down  ? — Precisely ;  prices  have 
been  brought  down. 

6854.  {Sir  T.  Farrer^  Unless  the  illustration  is 
that  gold  equally  will  buy  more  of  wheat  in  England 
and  other  things  than  it  did  before.  In  that  case 
there  will  be  no  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  either 
producer  ? — I  think  the  producer  in  England  is  dis- 
advantaged by  competition,  if  he  finds  a  number  of 
other  persona  who  can  sell  the  same  article  that  he 
selb  at  a  lower  prica. 
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6855.  The  greater  iacilities  of  telegraphing,  the 
development  of  shipping,  ftc,  have  so  far  encouraged 
the  Indian  producer ;  but  that  is  a  different  question 
from  the  ond  whether  he  is  encouraged  by  the  dim- 
inution in  the  value  of  silver.  The  two  questions  are 
quite  distinct,  afld  I  now  gather  that  while  the  ex- 
change was  falling  the  Indian  producer  had  the 
advantage,  and  that  the  English  producer  is  to  a 
certain  extent  damaged  by  the  fact  of  the  introduction 
of  the  telegraph  and  the  increased  facilities  of  com- 
munication, but  when  the  value  of  silver  is  brought 
to  an  equilibrium  satisfactorily,  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  silver  does  not  give  the  Indian  producer  any 
advantage  over  the  English  producer  ? — Yes. 

6856.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  If  you  say  that  the  silver 
having  ceased  to  fall,  the  disadvantage  to  the  English 
producer  disappears,  I  must  ask  yon  some  more  ques- 
tions to  clear  up  the  point  ? — When  the  pric«  of 
wheat  has  fallen  to  the  same  point  as  the  price  of 
silver,  then  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  any  further 
advantage. 

6857.  {The  Chairman.)  Supposing  that  the  fall  in 
silver  has  ceased,  but  that  owing  to  that  changed 
relation  of  silver  to  gold  the  Indian  producer  can  sell 
at  a  lower  price  than  he  could  before  with  the  same 
advantage  to  himself,  does  not  that  still  give  him  an 
advantage  in  competition,  supposing  the  position  of 
the  English  producer  remains  the  same.  I  mean  that 
although  he  may  have  brought  down  his  price  to  a 
point  which  will  afford  him  no  stimulus  that  he  had 
not  before,  because  he  gets  only  exactly  what  he  did 
before,  yet  is  not  the  fact  that  he  can,  with  as  much 
profit  to  himself,  sell  at  a  lower  price,  which  the 
English  producer  cannot  do,  a  certain  advantage  still 
remaining  to  him  ? — Well,  I  think  it  acts  in  this  way  : 

'  A  man  in  Calcutta  has  a  certain  nnmber  of  quarters 
of  wheat  to  sell.  If  the  exchange  is  Is.  Sd.  that  gives 
him  a  certain  number  of  rupees,  if  the  exchange  is 
\s.  A\d.  that  gives  him  more  rupees.  He  says  "  That 
"  will  do  for  me,  I  will  now  sell,  I  will  get  more 
"  rupees."  I  think  in  that  way  a  change  in  silver 
does  stimulate  exports.  It  makes  an  export  transaction 
profitable  which  was  previously  unproiitable. 

685S.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  That  again  is  a  ques- 
tion of  falling  exchange,  but  supposing  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  silver  was  worth  no  more  than 
copper,  why  should  that  give  the  Indian  producer  an 
advantage  over  the  Lincolnshire  producer  ? — He  will 
get  more  money,  he  will  get  more  rupees,  but  be 
cannot  eat  rupees.  When  he  came  to  exchange  them 
fpr  anything  else,  he  would  have  to  give  so  many 
more  rupees  The  contention  is  that  his  fixed  charges, 
rent,  living,  taxes  have  not  risen,  and  that  if  he  gets  a 
larger  number  of  rupees  he  is  a  richer  man  in  these 
respects. 

6859.  As  regards  the  fixed  charges  in  rupees,  if  he 
has  to  pay  a  fixed  number  of  rupees  for  rent,  and 
wages  do  not  alter,  so  far  he  has  an  advantage,  but  not 
in  any  other  respect  ? — When  he  sold  his  conunodities 
he  would  receive  more  rupees. 

6860.  But  when  he  came  to  exchange  them  for 
clothes  or  any  other  requisite,  if  silver  had  fallen,  he 
would  have  to  give  so  much  more  for  his  clothes. 
But  it  is  contended  that  the  price  of  commodities  has 
not  risen  in  India.  That  is  to  say,  the  fall  in  com- 
modities has  been  equal  to  the  fall  in  silver,  therefore 
that  the  relation  between  commodities  and  silver 
remained  the  same  ;  and  so  in  this  country,  if  you  esti- 
mate the  price  in  silver,  you  probably  would  not  find 
they  had  fallen,  because  the  fall  in  silver  has  been 
approximately  the  same  as  the  fall  in  commodities  ? 
— But  I  imagine,  if  you  take  an  exporter  of  wheat 
at  Chicago  and  another  at  Calcutta,  if  the  latter 
is  willing  to  receive  silver  or  rupees,  and  the 
Chicago  man  wants  value  in  gold,  the  Calcutta  man 
has  an  advantage,  as  he  is  willing  to  receive  in 
exchange  what  is  no  use  to  the  other  man. 

6861.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  In  that  case  there  would 
be  a  large  export  of  silver  to  India  ? — There  would 
be,  and  that  is  partly  arrested  by  the  Council  Bills. 

6862.  Supposing  that  we  depreciated  our  sovereign 


coinage  by  issuing  an  extra  issue  of  paper,. or  by 
putting  more  alloy  into  our  sovereign,  do  you  think 
that  would  stimulate  oar  exports  ? — I  do  not  beUeve 
that  it  would  stimulate  our  exports,  unless  we  got 
more  in  the  foreign  than  in  the  home  market. 

6863.  {The  Chairman.)  Supposing  the  fall  of 
silver  is  at  an  end,  the  result  has  been  that  an  Indian 
producer  can  get  the  same  number  of  rupees,  with  the 
same  purchasing  power,  that  he  previously  could  by 
selling  his  wheat  at  30«.  instead  of  40«.,  so  that  the 
fall  in  the  price  from  40«.  to  30s.  leaves  him  just  as 
he  was  before.  But  the  English  producer,  who  has 
also  had  to  reduce  his  price  from  40s .to  30«.,  is  so 
much  worse  off,  by  only  getting  30s.  instead  of  the 
40s.  that  he  got  before.  Then  does  there  not  still 
remain  an  advantage  to  the  Indian  producer  in  the 
competition  between  him  and  the  English  producer, 
namely,  that  the  person  who  can  sell  at  the  lowest 
price  with  the  same  profit  to  himself,  though  he  may 
be  in  the  same  position  as  he  was  before,  has  an 
advantage  in  competing  with  the  person  to  whom  any 
reduction  in  price  becomes  so  much  more  loss  ? — Yes, 
I  think  he  has  an  advantage ;  I  think  the  Indian  pro- 
ducer benefits,  because  he  is  ready  to  take  in  exchange 
a  commodity  which  the  English  producer  is  not  williog 
to  take  in  exchange. 

6864.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  think  he  benefits 
permanently  ? — ^It  occurs  to  me  that  he  does. 

6865.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  The  assumption  put 
to  you  by  the  Chairman  is  this, — there  has  been,  we 
will  suppose,  a  fall  of  10  per  cent,  in  all  commodities, 
including  silver.  Is  it  not  true  that  though  the  English 
producer  would  get  nominally  10  per  cent,  less  in 
money,  yet  when  he  came  to  exchange  his  money 
for  artidcs  in  England  he  would  get  10  per  cent, 
more  for  it,  whereas  when  tlie  Indian  producer  came 
to  exchange  his  money  for  commodities  in  India  he 
would  only  get  the  same  for  it.  Therefore,  though 
it  is  quite  true  that  the  English  producer  would  lose 
nominally  10  per  cent,  in  the  price,  what  he  would 
get  for  his  money  would  be  10  per  cent,  more?— 
That  would  depend  upon  the  conditions  under  which 
the  thing  can  be  produced.  I  was  thinking  of  rent, 
of  fixed  charges,  because  the  great  number  of  the 
charges  which  the  'producer  would  have  to  pay  are 
fixed,  are  they  not  ? 

6866.  {The  Chairman.)  Unless  rent,  taxes,  wages, 
and  the  cost  of  production  come  down,  say  25  per 
cent.,  the  Indian  producer  would  have  an  advantage  ? 
—Yes. 

6867.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Is  it  not  the  case  then 
that  the  real  advantage  to  the  Indian  producer  is,  in  the 
first  place,  the  facility  of  communication  with  England; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  if  he  has  to  pay  a  fixed 
amount  for  the  land,  and  a  fixed  sum  in  wages,  then  as 
the  rupee  is  worth  less,  although  he  bos  to  pay  Bominally 
the  same  he  is  really  paying  less  for  those  fixed 
charges,  and,  therefore,  can  afford  to  sell  his  goods  at 
a  lower  price  in  this  market.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  your  opinion  ? — The  advantage  which  the 
Indian  producer  has  over  the  English  or  American 
producer  is  that  he  is  willing  to  receive,  in  exchange 
for  his  production,  rupees  which  no  English  nor 
American  producer  will  accept.  As  those  rupees  ate 
worth  as  much  to  him  as  they  were  before  he  has  an 
advantage.  I  should  say  the  lowering  of  the  price 
of  wheat  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  power  of  the 
Indian  producer  to  ship  wheat  to  this  country. 

6868.  When  you  say  they  are  worth  as  much,  you 
mean  that  he  can  buy  as  much  for  his  rupees  as  he 
could  have  done  before  ? — I  believe  he  can. 

6869.  There  has  been  a  fall  of  20  per  cent,  in  tiie 
rupees,  therefore  you  assume  that  there  has  been  a 
fall  of  20  per  cent,  in  other  articles  ? — Yes.  I  assume 
that  rupees  in  India  will  exchange  for  as  many  com- 
modities as  before. 

6870.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  producer 
has  to  take  a  price  20  per  cent,  less,  but  then,  on  your 
assumption,  prices  are  20  per  cent,  less,  or  in  other 
words,  his  money  is  wortfi  20  per  c(;nt.  more?—! 
believe  meet  prices  have  {eilen  in  this  country. 
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6871'  Then,  although  he  gets  a  smaller  price,  the 
price  which  he  does  get  will  Qpable  him  to  pay  20 
per  cent,  more,  and,  therefore,  he  gets  practicallj  the 
ttame  in  England  as  he  did  in  India? — Well,  you 
would  have  to  go  into  the  whole  question  of  what  is 
the  cost  of  producing  wheat  in  this  country,  what  his 
fixed  charges  are,  what  he  can  afford  to  spend.  If 
lie  gets  30s.  a  quai-ter  a  great  part  of  it  goes  to  pay 
for  labour,  rent,  rates,  and  taxes. 

6872.  Do  you  consider  that  the  advantage  depends 
ou  the  question  of  fixed  charges,  or  has  he  any  other 
advantage? — ^I  consider  this,  that  the  producer  in 
India  is  willing  to  receive  in  exchange  for  his  wheat 
a  commodity  which  the  other  producers  will  not,  and 
of  which  the  others  can  make  no  use.  That  com- 
modity to  the  Indian  producer  represents  his  money, 
which  ho  can  turn  into  anything  that  he  requires, 
and  therefore  I  believe  that  the  depreciation  of  silver 
ns  it  relates  to  gold  has  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
Indian  producer,  just  as  depreciated  money  would 
do,  as  long  as  it  maintained  its  piu^hasing  power  in 
the  home  market. 

6873.  {The  Chairman.)  Supposing,  taking  the 
illustration  that  has  been  put,  in  the  case  of  India,  the 
producer  receives,  getting  a  lower  gold  price,  the  same 
number  of  rupees  as  before,  and  that  he  has  tx>  pay 
taxes  and  wages  in  these  depreciated  rupees,  then 
while  I  suppose  them  to  be  nominally  the  same 
amount  they  are  actually  25  per  cent  less.  That  is 
what  I  understand  Sir  John  Lubbock  put.  But 
supposing  the  price  of  commodities  in  England  has 
fallen  to  the  same  extent,  yet  if  the  producer  here 
tiiking  £5  per  cent,  less  has  to  pay  the  same  amount 
of  rent,  wages,  and  taxes,  he  is  really  paying  25  per 
cent,  more  in  rent  and  in  wages  and  in  taxes,  and 
those  who  get  the  advantage  of  that  25  per  cent,  are 
the  people  who  receive  the  wages  and  the  rent,  and 
the  taxes,  and  the  position  of  the  producer  here  is 
worse  ? — Yes. 

6874.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  The  position  I  put  is 
that  really  the  fixed  charges  and  payments  of  the 
Indian  grower  are  less,  and  therefore  he  can  afford  to 
sell  his  article  at  a  lower  price.  It  is  not  that  the  silver 
has  fallen  in  itself,  bnt  it  is  that  his  fixed  charges  being 
in  silver,  and  silver  having  fallen^  enables  him  to  sell 
the  article  at  a  lower  price.  What  I  understand  you 
to  mean  is  this  :  that  the  fixed  charges  of  the  Indian 
producer,  being  fixed  in  silver,  have  fallen,  and  that 
consequently  he  can  undersell  an  English  producer  ? 

^The  fact  may  be  granted  that  the  Indian  producer 

can  at  the  present  moment  undersell  the  English 
producer. 

6875.  {Mr,  Chaplin.)  With  the  present  rate  of 
exchange?— With  the  present  rate  of  exchange;  he 
could  not  before,  or  not  to  the  same  extent. 

6876.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Would  the  establishment  of 
the  bi-metallic  ratio  permanently  prevent  the  Indian 
producer  from  competing  with  the  English  producer  ? 
— I  think  it  would  act  in  the  direction  of  lessening 
his  power  of  competing.  There  is  a  great  controversy 
about  that ;  it  was  kid  down  by  Mr.  Bagehot,  and 
his  reasoning  appears  to  me  to  be  sound. 

6877.  Mr.  Bagehot's  notion  appears  to  be  this,  that 
the  silver  became  less  valuable  here,  but  that  it  was  a 
thing  which  the  Indian  would  still  receive,  that  con- 
sequently the  silver  would  go  to  India,  the  wheat  or 
the  jute  or  anything  else  would  come  to  England, 
that  prices  in  India  would  be  adjusted  in  consequence, 
and  that,  after  a  certain  time,  all  things  would  be  as 
before  ? — He  did  predict  that;  that  was  his  idea. 
But  his  predictions  have  not  all  been  fiulfilled.  No 
doubt  Council  Bills  compete  with  silver  as  a  mode  of 
remittance,  but  silver  also  goes,  and  if  a  merchant 
finds  that,  it  is  more  profitable  to  buy  silver  in  London 
and  send  it  to  India,  than  it  is  to  buy  C!ouncil  Bills  he 
will  do  so.  If  there  were  no  indebtedness  of  India 
to  England,  no  charges  to  pay  in  London,  silver 
would  go  apparently  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  of 
Council  Bills,  if  other  commodities  did  not  go. 

6878.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  When  you  speak  of  the 
stimulus  which  is  afforded  to  wheat  growing  in  India, 


Mr.  Btrtram 
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under  the  present  system,  would  not  that  stimulus  be 
to  the  extent  that  the  English  grower  loses,  and  the 

Indian  grower,  owing  to  the  rate  of  exchange,  gains  

by  getting  30».  for  his  wheat  in  England  instead  of    8  July  1887. 
40i.  ? — L)o  you  mean  that  he  gets  the  whole  benefit  of 
the  difference  between  30«.  and  40s.  ? 

6879.  Whatever  the  stimulus  is,  it  is  a  stimulus  to 
the  extent  of  what  one  man  loees  and  the  other  gains  ? 
— My  view  is  this,  that  if  there  were  100  quarters 
of  wheat  for  sale  in  Calcutta  and  100  quarters  of 
wheat  for  sale  in  London,  if  the  man  in  Calcutta  is 
ready  to  take  silver,  and  the  man  in  London  is  not 
ready  to  take  silver,  the  man  in  Calcutta  has  the 
advantage,  because  he  can  with  that  commodity  go 
and  buy  anything  he  wants,  whereas  the  Englishman 
cannot  use  that  commodity  as  money. 

6880.  What  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  this.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  at  this  moment  he  is  able  with  the  1/.  10«. 
that  he  gets  for  his  wheat  in  London  to  buy  more 
rupees  than  he  got  for  21.  before  r — It  is  about  the 
difference  between  2*.  and  Is.  5d. 

6881.  Whatever  the  difference  is  that  would  be  his 
gain  ? — That  would  be  his  gain  if  prices  had  remained 
the  same,  but  prices  have  fallen. 

6882.  That  would  be  his  gain,  the  difference  as 
between  the  price  at  40s.  and  the  price  ho  is  getting 
now  at  1/.  10s.  There  is  no  question  at  all  that  if  the 
Indian  producer  would  have  gained  because  he  would 
have  received  perhaps  40s.  converted  into  rupees,  he 
would  have  got  a  very  largely  increased  amount  of 
rupees  ? — Ho  would  have  Ijenefited  to  the  extent  that 
the  slightest  fall  in  exchange  makes  a  transaction 
profitable  which  was  not  profitable  before.  It  is  a 
matter  of  experience  that  bills  in  Calcutta  come 
forward  when  there  is  a  full  in  exchange.  If  you 
meet  with  a  producer  of  wheat  in  India  he .  is  ready 
to  accept  silver,  but  a  producer  of  wheat  in  England 
will  not  accept  silver.  They  each  have  what  they 
prefer.  The  Indian  producer  will  accept  silver  be- 
cause that  silver  has  a  value  to  him,  which  it  has  not 
to  you. 

6883.  {Mr.  Barbour^  But  practically  the  wheat 
that  is  exported  is  paid  for  by  commodities  and  not 
by  silver  ? — Quite  so,  but  the  producer  in  India  sells 
his  wheat  for  rupees,  the  banker  gives  him  rupees 
for  it. 

6884.  {Sir  L.  Mallet.)  You  are  of  opinion  that  the 
low  rate  of  interest  now  obtainable  on  money  is  in- 
consistent with  the  alleged  scarcity  of  gold  ? — I  am  of 
opinion  that '  the  scarcity  of  gold,  if  there  were  such 
a  thing  must  show  itself  in  relation  to  the  rate  of 
interest. 

6885.  Do  you  then  consider  that  tnere  is  any 
necessary  connexion  between  the  rate  of  interest  on 
money,  and  the  relation  of  money  to  prices.  Is  there 
not  a  radical  distinction  between  the  exchange  value 
of  money  estimated  in  money,  that  is,  the  rate  of 
interest  on  money,  and  the  exchange  value  of  money 
estimated  in  goods  ? — ^Well,  I  should  prefer  to  say,  if 
I  am  asked  if  gold  is  scarce,  if  it  has  appreciated  I 
fail  to  see  any  evidence  that  it  has  appreciated.  The 
mere  fact  that  there  is  a  fall  in  prices  does  not  show 
it,  I  think. 

6886.  Do  you  think  that  the  low  rate  of  interest 
proves  that  it  is  not  scarce? — I  can  im^ne  no  other 
way  in  which  it  would  show  itself.  If  in  all  the 
banks  and  centres  of  the  world  the  balance  of  gold 
tends  to  increase,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  said 
to  be  scarce. 

6887.  Bnt  do  not  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  of 
money,  and  the  power  of  money  to  purchase  goods, 
tend  to  a  great  extent  to  vary  in  opposite  directions. 
For  instance,  an  active  demand  for  discounts  on  bills 
or  advances  from  bankers  tends,  does  it  not,  to  raise 
the  value  of  the  use  of  money  ? — An  active  demand 
tends  to  raise  the  value  of  the  use  of  money. 

6888.  While,  so  far  as  such  money  is  wanted  to 
purchase  goods,  it  will  cause  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
goods  and  a  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 
The  more  money  is  wanted  to  buy  goods,  the  higher 
prices  will  be ;  that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  money  will 
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fall,  which  is  an  opposite  effect  to  that  which  is  pro- 
duced to  the  value  for  the  use  of  money.  The  two 
things  appear  to  me  to  vary  in  opposite  directions, 
that  is,  the  rate  of  interest  falls  wlieii  prices  are  high, 
and  vice  versdf — No  doubt  prices  are  acted  upon  by" 
the  qnuntity  of  money,  but  I  do  not  think  by  gold 
only,  but  by  all  the  instruments  of  credit.  If  there  is 
any  great  abundance,  prices  have  a  tendency  to  rise, 
hut,  after  all,  gold  forms  now  a  very  subsidiary  part 
of  the  whole,  and  I  believe  it  is  impossible  that  there 
can  be  any  scarcity  of  gold,  because  there  are  so  many 
substitutes  used  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no 
scarcity.  Gold  is  as  plentiful  as  it  ever  was.  I  can- 
not see  the  connexion  between  the  undoubted  fall  in 
prices  and  any  scarcity  of  gold. 

6889.  Are  not  higher  profits  likely  to  be  attended 
by  a  high  raUi  of  interest,  when  profits  are  high, 
traders  being  ready  to  pay  a  high  interest  on  loans  ? — 
Undoiibtedly  they  arc,  nnd  when  traders  compete  for 
them. 

6890.  When  the  difference  between  interest  and 
profit  is  small,  will  not  capitalists  rather  lend  their 
money  on  interest  than  embark  on  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises  ? — Certainly  the  result  of  expe- 
rience is  that  when  commerciad  profits  are  very  low 
there  is  a  tendency  to  invest  money  in  permanent 
securities. 

6891.  Well  then,  how  could  an  appreciation  or 
depreciation  of  the  currency  affect  the  rate  of  interest 
on  money,  the  money  and  the  interest  on  it  being 
equally  the  subject  of  such  appreciation  or  deprecia- 
tion. Four  per  cent,  is  always  four  per  cent.,  and  if 
100/.  is  worth  more  than  it  was  before,  41.  will  also  be 
worth,  equally,  so  much  more  than  it  was  before  ? — 
I  say  they  are  arguing  without  evidence,  those  who 
say  that  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  gold.  I  fail  to 
perceive  it ;  I  see  no  signs  of  it. 

6892.  You  think  that  the  low  rate  of  interest  is  a 
sign  that  there  is  no  appreciation  ? — I  think  that  it  is 
a  sign.  I  think  if  there  had  been  any  scarcity  of 
gold,  stocks  in  the  banks  would  have  diminished,  and 
the  price  'of  money  must  have  risen.  It  seems  to 
me  80. 

6893.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Are  you  aware  that  Mill 
holds  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
the  quantity  or  value  of  money  in  circulation  and  the 
rate  of  interest.  He  says :  "  From  the  preceding 
"  considerations  it  would  be  seen,  even  if  it  were 
"  not  otherwise  evident,  how  great  an  error  it  is 
"  to  imagine  that  the  rate  of  intei'est  bears  any 
"  necessary  relation  to  the  quantity  or  value  of  the 
"  money  in  circulation.  An  increase  of  the  currency 
"  has  in  itself  no  effect,  and  is  incapable  of  having 
"  any  effect  on  the  rate  of  interest "  ? — Yes,  that  I 
have  no  doubt  is  true ;  but  I  have  simply  argued  in 
this  way :  I  disbelieve  in  a  scarcity  of  gold,  and 
that  prices  have  fallen  because  gold  is  scarce,  and  I 
then  say  that  if  there  had  been  any  appreciation  of 
gold,  which  I  disbelieve,  I  think  it  must  have  mani- 
fested itself  in  some  palpable  form ;  in  some  way  we 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  scarcity  of  gold. 

6894.  By  the  fall  of  prices  ? — That  is  only  another 
name  for  the  same  thing.  A  scarcity  of  gold  should 
mean  this,  that  other  nations  that  formerly  did  not 
use  gold  do  so  now,  and  that  there  is  not  enough  to 
perform  the  functions ;  that  is  what  I  deny. 

6895.  The  contention  is  not  that  there  is  not 
enough  to  perform  the  functions,  but  that  there  is  not 
enough  to  perform  the  functions  at  the  old  scale  of 
prices.  I  think  that  is  the  contention? — ^That  I 
cannot  believe. 

6896.  Yon  are  aware  that  in  recent  years  in  Eng- 
land there  has  been  on  the  balance,  according  to  the 
trade  figures,  an  export  of  gold  ? — A  small  export. 

6897.  And  we  know  that  there  is  every  year  a 
consumption  of  gold  in  the  arts,  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  quantity  of  gold  in  England  is  now  actually  less 
in  all  probability  than  it  was  some  years  ago? — I 
think  that  is  very  likely. 

6898.  Then  your  'contention  would  be,  not  that 
there  is  not  less  gold  here,  but  that  an^  reduction  in 


fold  has  been  compensated  by  banking  expedients  ?— 
f  there  were  any  scarcity  of  gold  I  maintain  that  it 
would  be  met  by  substitutes  immediately,  and  that 
the  effect  on  prices  is  not  that  of  gold  only,  bnt  of 
credit  notes,  chuquee,  bills,  Lc. 

6899.  But  would  there  not  be  a  limit  to  the  extent 
to  which  you  could  use  substitutes  for  gold  ? — Well, 
that  limit  has  not  been  reached  yet.  I  think  there 
never  was  a  time  when  there  were  so  many. 
In  my  early  days  the  stock  of  gold  was  a  very 
serious  question.  That  has  ceased  to  trouble  us 
altogether.  1  do  not  think  anybody  ever  entertains  a 
doubt  that  he  can  get  gold  for  his  note,  so  gold  does 
not  play  the  important  part  that  it  formerly  did. 
The  main  object  of  the  legislation  of  1844  was  to 
establish  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  bank-note  should 
always  represent  its  valoe  in  gold.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  ceased  to  trouble  us,  and  gold  now  per- 
forms a  minor  part  in  the  circulation  of  the  country. 

6900.  {The  ChairmaH.)  Has  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  gold  anything  to  do  with  them ;  if  gold  in- 
creased in  parchasing  power  the  note  would  increase 
in  purchasing  power  too  ? — Well,  if  gold  were  the 
only  thing  that  affected  prices  it  would  he  so,  bat  prices 
are  affected  by  many  other  causes. 

6901.  By  all  that  a  man  possesses  which  he  can 
give  in  exchange  for  commodities,  and  which  is  not 
represented  by  the  gold  which  he  has,  but  by  all 
the  credit  which  he  can  get  or  the  property  that  he 
can  turn  into  gold  ? — ^By  the  purchasing  power  tiiat 
he  has,  and  that  purchasing  power  in  its  relation  to 
gold  has  enormously  increased.  Gold  performs  a  much 
less  important  function  than  it  did.  The  use  of  gold 
has  decreased;  other  things  have  increased;  credits, 
cheques,  drafts,  all  those  subsidiary  portions  of  the 
currency  have  enormously  increased. 

6902.  You  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  bi- 
metallic ratio  were  created,  and  silver  made  legal 
tender  at  that  ratio,  contracts  would  be  entered  into 
in  relation  to  gold,  owing  to  tradition  and  habit,  would 
not  that  be  with  reference  to  what  I  may  call  inter- 
national transactions  only.  Would  there  bo  any 
reason  for  such  bargains  being  made  in  relation  to 
internal  transactions  in  commodities  ? — Well,  the  way 
that  it  strikes  me  -that  it  would  take  effect  would 
be  in  loans. .  Bankers  called  upon  to  lend  to  a  cor- 
poration or  a  public  body  100,000/.  for  a  term  of  five 
years  would  say,  "  Now  I  will  lend  you  this  money  in 
"  gold."  That  is  to  say,  it  occurs  to  me  that  in  the 
larger  transactions  people  have  got  such  a  preference 
for  gold  that  no  legislation  would  persuade  them  that 
it  was  not  more  viJuable.  They  would  guard  them- 
selves against  being  paid  in  silver.  If  the  state  says 
debts  contracted  in  gold  may  be  paid  in  silver,  why  not 
in  shells,  stones,  anything. 

6903.  In  regard  to  internal  transactions  which  arc 
settled  through  the  clearing  house,  and  which  do  not 
require  any  transfer  of  any  metal  from  one  person  to 
another,  it  would  not  matter  to  the  person  entering 
into  the  transactions  how  they  were  carried  out, 
whether  by  silver  or  whether  in  point  of  fact  they 
would  not  be  carried  out  by  either.  They  would  be 
carried  out  by  a  transfer  at  the  Bank  of  England  from 
one  banker  to  another  of  the  balance  of  the  trans- 
actions ;  but  I  do  not  see  regarding  the  great  bulk  of 
ordinary  commercial  transactions,  that  there  should  be 
any  tendency  to  contract  for  gold  or  for  silver  ? — The 
particular  form  it  would  take  1  am  unable  to  predict, 
but  the  preference  for  gold  over  silver  has  nothing  to 
do  with  law,  and  no  law  which  can  be  passed  would 
ever  make  bankers  willing  to  be  paid  in  silver  instead  of 
gold.  We  would  take  some  precautions  to  show  tihat 
we  would  not  be  bound  by  this.  I  have  ground  for 
assuming  that,  because  it  has  actually  been  done. 

6904.  As  far  as  all  the  money  you  owed  to  your 
customers,  for  example,  if  they  were  bonud  to  take 
silver  from  you,  it  would  not  matter  whether  you  took 
silver  or  gold  in  regard  to  what  yon  had  to  give  them, 
so  that  to  this  extent  it  would  be  partly  operative  ? — 
My  contention  is  that  such  legislation  would  fail, 
because  large  dealers  in  money  would  contract  them' 
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selree  out  of  it.  As  an  illnstration  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  community  will  provide  itself  with  currency 
I  shoald  like  to  cdl  the  attention  cf  the  Commission 
to  the  experience  of  the  United  States.  After  1 8fiO, 
when  the  fractional  token  coins  began  to  dlRappear 
from  circulation,  the  Government,  in  order  to  retain 
these  coins,  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  issue  of  paper 
money  of  less  denomination  than  ono  dollar.  There- 
upon tickets,  tokens,  nod  other  instruments  of  exchange 
were  immediately  is.sued  b}-  companies  and  individuals 
and  acted  ad  substitutes  for  the  displaced  silver  token 
coins. 

6905.  (  Mr.  Barbour.)  Does  not  that  also  tell  in  the 
other  direction  ?  When,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency,  it  became  profitable  to  export  the 
iractional  coin  it  was  oxpoited  ? — WoU,  notwith- 
standing the  law  made  to  prevent  it,  the  more  valuable 


money  was  exported,  and  the  less  valuable  remained.  Hr.  Berlrim 

What  I  wanted  to  argue  was  this,  that  if  you  attempt  '*'•  Currie. 

by  law  to  deprive  people  of  the  money  required  for  "j— 

their  transactions  they  will  invent  some  snbstitnte  for  8  July  I8H7. 
themselves. 

6906.  The  United  States  Government  passed  a  J  iw 
wilh  a  view  to  keep  fractional  money  in  the  countrj', 
and  it  failed  because  the  fractional  money  had  becoipc 
of  more  value  as  metal  than  it  was  as  money  ? — Yes. 

6907.  The  fractional  coin  ceased  to  circulate  as  soon 
as  its  intrinsic  value  exceeded  its  legal  value,  and  the 
United  States  Government  not  having  provided  any 
other  fractional  money  the  people  made  fractional 
money  for  themselves  ? — ^Yes,  they  made  a  money 
which  represented  nothing  bnt  credit,  in  the  shape  of 
tokens  and  tickets. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Monday. 


Twenty-eighth  Day. 


Monday,  Uth  July  1887. 


PRKSEMT  : 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD  H£RSCH£LL,  the  Chairhan,  presiding. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Barbour,  C.S.I. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Birch. 
Sib  T.  H.  Farrer,  Bart. 
Mb.  C.  W.  Fremantlk,  C.B. 


Sib  W.  H.  IIouldsworth,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  Louis  Mallet,  C.B. 

Mb.  Geo.  H.  Murray,  Secretary. 


Mr.  H.  L.  Raphael  called  and  examined. 


6908.  {The  Chair  num.)  You  have  carried  on  busi- 
ness for  many  years  as  a  bullion  banker  in  the  City 
of  London,  and  have  been  concerned  in  considerable 
financial  operations  there? — ^Yes. 

6909.  Do  you  think  that  an  international  agree- 
ment could  be  made  for  the  free  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver  as  legal  tender  money  at  a  fixed  ratio? — 
An  international  agreement  could  \>e  made  if  the 
principal  nations,  namely,  the  United  States,  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  found  it  to  their  interest  to 
do  80.  The  Unit5l  States  as  a  large  silver  producer, 
and  France  with  a  large  silver  cnrren<?y  would  favour 
such  an  agreement,  but  on  the  other  side  there  would 
be  Germany  and  England  who  have  no  such  reasons 
for  favouring  it.  I  will  explain  later  the  reasons 
why  I  think  that  Germany  is  likely  to  be  opposed  to 
it,  and  as  regards  England,  many  of  my  replies  will 
explain  that  the  interests  of  England  are  opposed  to 
it.  But,  speaking  generally,  I  think  that  such  an 
arrangement  might  be  made  if  the  four  nations  found 
it  to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

6910.  Then,  the  next  question  I  would  ask  you  is 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
governments  to  maintain  such  a  ratio  if  agreed 
upon? — ^If  the  four  principal  governments  were  to 
agree  to  an  arrangement,  it  is  to  be  presumed  they 
would  have  the  power  of  maintaining  it ;  but  I,  for 
my  part,  am  afraid  that  circumstances  would,  before 
long,  occur  which  would  cause  some  of  the  govern- 
ments, whilst  carrying  out  the  letter  of  their  agree- 
ment, to  depart  from  it  in  spirit.  As  an  ammunition  of 
war,  gold  will  always  be  considered  more  important 
than  silver.  It  is  easier  to  transport,  and  besides, 
gold  possesses  a  glamour  which  silver  has  not,  in  fact 
people  think  more  of  gold  than  of  silver,  and  most 
likely  that  will  be  the  case  during  the  present  genera- 


tion, whilst  that  eficct  is  on  our  minds.  Wilh  the 
jealousy  existing  between  Germany  and  France,  il 
gold  were  exported  largely  from  one  country  to  the 
other,  a  feeling  of  mistrust  would  be  certain  to  arise, 
and  suspicions  would  be  aroused  that  the  gold  was 
being  acquired  in  a  surreptitious  manner,  namely,  by 
purchase  at  a  premium.  In  case  of  war,  or  even  of 
fear  of  war,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  military  powers, 
France  and  Germany,  would  seek  to  ttrcngihen  them- 
selves by  the  acquisition  of  gold  by  purchase,  if  it 
could  not  be  obtained  otherwise.  Then  again,  is  the 
arrangement  to  be  made  for  a  short  period  as  a  trial, 
or  is  it  to  be  made  perpetual?  If  for  a  short  period, 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  immediately  there 
would  be  developed  a  desire  on  the  part  of  each  nation 
to  increase  its  gold  reserve,  and  not  to  part  with  its 
stock  of  gold,  in  order  to  be  preparetl  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  agreement,  and  a  possible  return  to  a 
monometallic  standard. 

6911.  Do  you  consider  bimetallism  possible  on  any 
other  ratio  than  154  to  1  ?— I  consider  the  only 
possible  bimetallic  ratio  to  be  that  of  15^  to  1.  To 
avoid  the  sudden  alteration  cf  value,  bimetallists 
have  talked  of  a  ratio  of  20  to  1,  which  would  be 
near  the  present  ratio,  which,  as  you  are  aware,  is 
21  to  I.  If  this  ratio  of  20  to  1  were  adopted, 
instead  of  two  metallic  currencies  there  would  be 
three.  There  would  be  gold,  the  old  silver  coinage 
of  15^  to  1,  and  the  new  of  20  to  I.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  two  coins  would  be  looked  upon  as 
identical,  when  tho  one  contains  30  or  35  per  cent, 
more  silver  than  the  other.  As  soon  as  a  balance  Ot 
trade  necessitated  an  export,  the  only  silver  that 
could  be  exported  would  be  the  new  coinage,  and  in 
consequence  it  would  be  certain  to  command  a 
prem'um.    In  view  of  tjjis  contingcncjr,  which  vises 
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in  every  country  from  tiin«  to  time,  thoi-e  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  every  bank  and  every  trader  would 
keep  in  reserve  the  new  coinage,  to  be  prepared  to 
secure    that    premium,    when    an    export    demand 
occurred.     To  put  it  in    a  more  forcible  form,   if 
at  the  time  when  gold  was  discovered  in  Austndia 
and  California,  it  had  been  proposed  to  increase  the 
amount    of   gold    in    the    sovereign — to    day   it    is 
5  dwts.  3^  grs. — suppose  it  had  been  determined  to 
meet   the    trouble    of   superabundance    which   then 
occurred  in  people's  minds,  as  it  does  to-day  about 
silver ;    suppose  it  had  been  determined  then  to  raise 
the  weight  of  the  sovereign  to  6  dwts.,  do  you  think 
that  the  6  dwts.  sovereigns,  the  heavier  ones,  would 
have  circulated,  side  by  side  with  the  old  sovereigns 
of  5  dwts.  3^  grs.  ?     It  would  have  been  evident  that  at 
the  first  export  demand,  and  an  export  demand  does 
occur  in  this  country  every  three,  six,  or  nine  months, 
the  heavy   sovereigns  would    have    been    the    only 
sovereigns   exportable,   and   naturally,   the   Bank    of 
England,  and  every  trader  would  have  kept  them  in 
i^eserve  until  an  export  demand  arose,  when  they  would 
have  commanded  a  premium.     If  it  were  determined  to 
change  all  the  coined  silver  in  existence  to  the  ratio  of 
20  to  1,  and  call  in  the  old  coinage,  these  insurmountable 
(lifflcnlties  would  arise : — Firstly,  the  re-coinage  of  the 
old  coin  would  take  a  generation.     Of  course,  it  could 
be  decreed  that  the  rupee  is  henceforth  to  pass  at  a 
I  educed  value  of  30  per  cent.,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  instead  of  being  worth  16  annas,  it  was  to  pass 
for  11  annas,  or  that  the  5-franc  piece,  instead  of 
passing  for  5  francs,  should  pass  for  3  francs  50  cents, 
but  then  who  is  to  bear  the  loss  of  the  30  per  cent., 
the  Government  or  the  people  ?    If  the  Government, 
in  the  case  of  India,  it  would  cost  probably  a  sum  of 
80,000,000/.  or  100,000,000/.  sterling.  If  it  were  deter- 
mined that  the  loss  should  fall  upon  the  people,  well, 
I  should  say  then,   I  give  it  as  an  opinion,  that  it 
would  cost  England  100,000,000/.  sterling  to  quell 
the  discontent  and  prevent  the  loss  of  India. 

6912.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  propose  to  re-coin 
the  rupee  in  India,  in  case  there  is  a  bimetallic  agree- 
ment with  the  ratio  of  1  to  20  ?— I  say  it  would  either 
have  to  bo  re-coined  or  you  would  have  to  decree  that 
the  rupee  is  henceforth  to  pass  at  a  reduced  value  of 
30  per  cent.,  and  instead  of  being  worth  16  annas,  is 
to  pa.ss  for  11  annas.  I  say  that  the  two  coins  could 
not  remain  in  circulation  together;  the  one  on  the 
basis  of  15^  to  1,  and  the  other  on  the  basis  of  20 
tol. 

6913.  But  there  are  only  silver  coins  in  India  :  why 
should  they  not  remain  as  they  are  ? — But  you  are 
going  to  introduce  a  coin  of  tlie  ratio  of  20  to  1, 
which  is  4J  upon  15^,  or  30  per  cent.  more.  Bi- 
metallists  propose  to  adopt  a  ratio  of  20  to  1.  How 
are  you  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  you  have  two  coins, 
one  coin  which  has  16^  of  silver  in  it,  and  another 
which  has  20  of  silver  in  it.  It  is  not  possible  that 
the  two  could  remain  in  currency  at  the  same  time. 

6914.  (77<«  Chairman.)  You  are  assuming  the 
bimetallic  arrangement  to  extend  to  India.  I  think 
Mr.  Barbour  was  suggesting  that  you  might  have 
your  bimetallic  arrangement  and  leave  India  out 
altogether  ? — My  argument  applies  to  France  just  as 
much  as  to  India.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
my  own  mind  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  make 
a  bimetallic  arrangement  and  leave  India  out. 

6915.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  But  if  you  did,  all  you 
would  require  to  do  would  be  to  coin  a  new  gold  coin 
worth  20  rupees.  There  are  no  gold  coins  in  India 
at  the  present  time  ? — They  have  mohurs. 

6916.  But  they  are  not  coined  as  legal  tender  ? — 
No ;  but  the  question  is  about  silver.  When  I  talk  of 
England  coming  into  such  an  arrangement,  I  include 
India  as  being  with  England,  and  I  say  that  if  you 
adopt  a  standard  of  20  to  1,  you  will  find  yourself 
in  this  difficulty,  that  you  endeavour  to  keep  two 
silver  standards  in  circulation  at  the  same  time,  one 
with  15^  of  silver  and  the  other  20.  Well,  I  maintain 
that  the  20  silver  would  not  remain  in  circulation. 


It  would  be  reserved  for  export  when  a  balance  of 
trade  occurred. 

6917.  I  was  speaking  of  India ;  and  I  cannot  see 
how  your  argument  applies  to  India? — ^I  thought 
that  if  England  came  in  you  would  not  exclude 
India  from  the  advantages,  if  advantages  there  are. 
Well  then,  again,  in  regard  to  France.  They  would 
have  to  face  the  same  difficulties.  There  the  loss 
would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  Government  or  by  the 
nation.  The  silver  held  by  the  bank  of  France  to-day 
amounts  to  44,000,000/.  sterling.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
loss  upon  those  44,000,000/.  of  30  or  35  per  cent., 
why  it  will  be  ttvice  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
and  therefore,  I  contend  that  the  only  coinage  which  is 
possible,  if  it  were  determined  to  adopt  bimetallism, 
would-be  on  the  basis  of  15^  to  1,  the  same  as  existed 
before  the  demonitization  of  silver  by  Germany. 

6918.  (The  Chairman.)  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  our  mint  being  opened  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
at  the  ratio  of,  say,  15^  to   1    of  gold,  supposing  an 
international  agreement  to  have  been  made  to  that 
effect? — I  propose  to  answer  your  question  in  two 
parts : — Firstly,  as  to  the  effect  bimetallism  wUl  have 
on  the  precious  metals,  and  secondly,  as  to  its  effect 
upon  trade  and  the  general  prosperity  of  England. 
Now  as  regards  the  precious  metals.     I  take  for  argu- 
ment's sake  the  annual  production  of  silver  at  the  present 
price  of  silver  to  be  24,000,000/.  sterling,  and  of  gold 
20,000,000/.  sterling.    I    do  not  put  these    figures 
forward  as  authentic,  although  I  think  they  are  not  far 
from  the  mark,  but  I  repeat  I  only  use  them  as  a 
basis  of  argument.    Now  if  the  value  of  silver  be 
raised  by  international  agreement  30  or  35  per  cent., 
it  b  evident  that  the  respective  annual  production 
would     bo     32,000,000/.     sterling     of    silver,    and 
20,000,000/.  sterling  of  gold.     If  you  decree  that  silver 
instead  of  being  worth  its  present  market  value,  44</., 
is    worth,  say,  60rf.,  which    is  loj  to  1,  you  im- 
mediately add  to  the  value  of  the  silver  which  is  found 
the  difference   between   44   and  60  ;    therefore  the 
proportionate  production  of  gold  and  silver,  which  is 
now  as  24  to  20,  would  be  raised  to  32  to  20.     Then 
if  32,000,000/.  sterling  be  the  value  of  silver  produced 
by  the  mines,  how  much  more  will  be  produced  with 
the  price  at  60d.,  when  I6d.  per  ounce  extra  profit  is 
offered  as  an  inducement  to  the  miners   to  produce 
silver?    This    looks  like    a   rule-of-three    sum.     Of 
course  it  is  not  to  be  worked  out  in  that  way,  but 
there  is  U}  doubt  that  the  extra  profit  on  silver  would 
add  enormously  to  its  production.     WiQ\  the  silver 
mines    yielding  such    extraordinarily    large    profits, 
would  it  not  have  a  damaging  effect  upon  gold  mines 
and    diminish    the    annual    yield    of    gold  ?     That 
might  occur   in    this    way: — Mining    wages  would 
rise  enormously.     Silver  mines  making  an  extra  profit 
of  IGd.  an  ounce  could  afford  to  pay   much   higher 
wages.     The  cost  of  machinery,  no    doubt,   would 
increase  ;  the  necessaries  of  life  would  also  increase  in 
price,  and  all  these  taken  together  might  prevent  some 
gold  mines  from  being  worked  under  the  new  order  of 
things.    What  I  stated  before  as  to  the  proportion  of 
silver  would  be  a  fact,  there  is  no  contradicting  it, 
and  as  for  giving  an  extra  profit  of  IGd.  per  ounce  to 
the  silver  miner,  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the 
production    of  silver    would    largely    increase.    As 
regards  the  gold  falling  off,  it  is  only  a  theory  that  I 
suggest,  which  might  be  established  by  fact  or  not 

I  think  it  would.  I  think  gold  mining  would  fall  off,  be- 
cause therewould  be  a  greater  attraction  for  silver  mining. 
Now  as  regards  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  trade, 
I  think  that  the  raising  of  the  value  of  silver  80  per 
cent.,  which  would  be  really  bringing  very  much  more 
of  the  precious  metals  into  circulation,  would, 
no  doubt,  pi-oduce  an  inflation  in  values.  This 
inflation  would  only  be  temporary  in  regard  to 
its  general  character,  like  all  other  inflations 
which  are  overdone  and  which  come  to  an  end.  We 
witnessed  a  great  inflation  caused  by  the  American 
War,  when  America  suspended  specie  payments,  and 
her  specie  was  released,  and  found  its  way  into 
Europe.    We  also  witnessed  another  inflation   after 
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the  large  indemnity  whicli  was  paid  by  France  to 
Germany.      In  Germany  things  rose  to  a  frightful 
state,    but    it    was    only    a    question    of    a    year 
or  two  before  the  collapse  occurred.     However,   I 
have    no    doubt  that  there  would   be   au   inflation, 
but  it  would  not  last  long.    This  accounts  for  the 
various  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  England  favouring 
bimetallism.     These  bodies  are  composed  of  merchants, 
manufacturers,  coal-owners,  mill-owners,  and  people  of 
that  sort.     They  see  an  immediate  profit  by  its  adop- 
tion, and  although  they  would  be  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  the  inflation  in  the  price  of  manufactures  would 
not  be  lasting  on  account  of  the  universal  competition 
there  is  in  the  world,  yet  each  one  would  hope  to 
have  secured  his  harvest  before  the  re-action  set  in. 
This  would  be  an  immediate  advantage  for  them.     If 
they  were  asked  about  the  position  of  the  working 
classes  under  this  inflation,  they,  no  doubt,  would  reply 
that  higher  wages  will  compensate  for  increased  cost  of 
living ;  but  we  all  know  that  increase  of  wages  has 
always  to  be  fought  for,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  is 
resisted  by  employers.     Some  trades,  assisted  by  their 
unions,  might  succeed  in  enforcing  higher  wages,  but 
what  a  small  proportion  are  these  to  the  bread-earning 
population  of  England.     The  following  classes  have 
no  unions  to  look  after  their  interests:  shopkeepers, 
clerks.  Government  employes,  sempstresses,  &c.     Now, 
as  regards  the  permanent  eflect  that  bimetallism  would 
have  on  the   price  of  food  and  those  food  products 
which  we  are  compelled   to   purchase  from  abroad, 
which,  as  you  know,  form  a  large  proportion  of  our 
imports.   England  receives  from  abroad  enormous  sums 
annually  for  capital  invested.     A  proof  of  the  enormous 
sum  is  the  difference  between  the  imports  and  the 
exports,  the  imports  being  nearly  twice  the  amount  of 
the  exports.     A  certain  amount  may  be  reckoned  for 
freight  and  a  certain  amount  for  insurance,  but  still  the 
imports  never  could  reach  that  tbtal,  could  not  be  kept 
up  to  that  total  for  so  many  years,  unless  the  amount 
of  money  owing  to  England  was  something  enormous. 
Well,  a  large  part  of  this  enormous  sum  is  payable  to. 
us  in  gold,  and  under  our  present  gold  standard  we  can 
purcluse  at  the  present  day  silver  30  to  35  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  we  could  formerly  or  than  we  could  if  we 
adopted  the  bimetallic  basis  of  15^  to  I,  and  with  that 
silver,  which   we  buy  cheap,  Ave  can  pay  India  and 
China  and  other  silver-currency  countries.     We  buy  it 
at  a  reduced  price,  and  can  pay  them  with  it  for  our 
food.     Nor  are  our   ad\'autages    confined    alone    to 
our  purchases   made  from  silver  currency  countries. 
If    wheat    from    India    could    not,    owing    to    the 
cheapness    of    silver,    be    imported  at    the    present 
low    price,    America,    from    whom     we     draw     by 
far  the  largest  part  of  our  supplies,  would  reftiso  to  sell 
us  at  the  price  existing  to-day.     She  would  demand 
8«.  to  10*.  per  quarter  highei-,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
obtain  it.     Therefore,  not  only  have  we  this  advan- 
tage on  all  the  food  which  we  import  from  India  and 
China,  bnt  America,  the  great  purveyor  of  the  world, 
is  obliged  to  take  the  lower  price.     The  essence  of 
free  trade   is  that    the    necessaries    of  life    should 
be  obtainable  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  in  order 
that  wages  should  be  as  low  as  is  compatible  with 
existence.     Those  gentlemen  who  demand  bimetaHism 
would  be  quite  as  consistent  if  they  were  to  ask  the 
English  Government  to  spend  annually  60,000,000^. 
sterling,  to  raise  it  by  loan,  and  to  spend  it  on  ironclads, 
fortifications,  and  all  scnrts  of  things.    The  greater 
part  of  the  money,  or  the  whole,  would  be  spent  in 
this  country ;    and  there   is   not  the  slighest  doubt 
that  it  would  give  a  revival  to  trade,  and  stimulate 
it  for  the  time,  and  all  these  gentlemen  would  derive 
great  advantages ;  but  what  would  be  the  position 
of  the  lower  classes,  of  the  masses?     They  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  whole  thing.     As  a  proof  to 
what  extent  low  silver  has  cheapened  food,  although 
our    consumption    naturally  is  greater   than  it  was 
years  i^o,   owing  to  the    increased  population,  and 
there  being  more  mouths  to  feed,  yet  the  payments  for 
food  which  we  have  to  make  abroad  are  smaller. 
6919.  (^Mr,  Barbour.)  Do  you  mean  our  payments 


in  gold  or  our  payments  in  commodities  ? — Oar  pay- 
ments in  gold  for  food  which  we  import.  I  can  only 
reckon  gold  which  is  the  standard.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  many  manufactured  shirts  you  send  for  a  quarter 
of  wheat.  I  can  only  reckon  it  in  gold;  that  is  the 
use  of  gold,  to  settle  values.  We  have  got  out  of  the 
age  of  barter,  and  are  in  the  age  of  gold.  Statistics 
would  hardly  forward  us,  because  I  think  that  every 
one  will  allow,  that  perhaps  with  the  exception  of 
coffee,  which  owing  to  a  special  cause  went  up  last 
year  very  considerably,  from  the  fear  of  a  short  crop, 
every  other  article  of  food  has  been  steadily  and 
persistently  declining  ;  and  this  decline  has  been  con- 
temporaneous with  the  decline  of  silver.  The  cause 
of  our  t^ricultural  distress,  I  believe,  has  been  rightly 
ascribed  to  the  competition  of  large  tracts  of  land  in 
the  United  States  which  pay  no  rent,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  as  regards  the  agricultural  interest,  the 
decline  in  silver  has  bad  a  very  damaging  enect ;  in 
fact,  it  has  been  the  finishing  stroke  to  a  long  course 

*of  suffering,  originating  in  the  competition  from  free 
land  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  question  this 
agricultural  distress  being  a  serious  matter  for 
England,    because    in  a  political  point  of    view   it 

.  drives  our  labourers  into  towns,  where  they  become 
enervated,  and  no  longer  form  the  backbone  of  our 
fighting  power.  However,  it  might  be  wise  to  take 
the  duty  off  tea  and  put  it  on  corn,  but  we  ai"e  not 
here  to  discuss  that  matter  to-day.  I  only  mention 
this  point  to  explain  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
absurdity,  that  in  order  to  give  relief  to  agriculture 
to  a  certain  extent,  we  should  adopt  a  supposed 
cure,  namely,  bimetallism,  which  would  raise  the 
price,  not  only  of  wheat,  but  nearly  every  article  30 
or  35  per  cent.  But  take  wheat  alone,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  import  in  enormous  quantities,  you  would 
adopt  a  ruinous  course  for  the  sake  of  relieving 
our  agricultural  population  which  might  be  relieved 
just  as  easily,  say,'  by  taking  the  duty  off  tea  and 
putting  it  on  corn.  But,  however,  whether  you  do 
that  or  not,  in  order  to  give  a  certain  amount  of 
relief  you  propose  to  make  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation pay  considerably  more  for  the  food  that  they 
consume.  Now,  the  wealth  of  England,  other  than 
the  accrued  wealth,  namely,  the  interest  which  she 
draws  from  her  investments  abroad,  consists,  as  we 
all  know,  in  her  iron,  her  coal,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  other  metals,  and  in  a  great  quantity  of 
other  manufactures, such  as  cotton,  wool,  jute,  and  the 
like.  If  by  adopting  bimetallism  and  paying  foreign 
nations  dearer  for  our  food,  which  would  be  the  in- 
evitable result,  is  there  such  a  certainty  that  they 
would  buy  more  of  our  manufactures  ?  If  we  paid 
America  8$.  per  quarter  more  for  her  wheat  and  corn, 
is  it  so  certain  that  she  would  take  more  iron  from  us 
in  return  ?  Her  manufactures,  as  you  know,  have  been 
so  stimulated  by  protection,  which  on  iron  is  50  to 
GO  per  cent.,  that  to-day  she  can  manufacture  for  her 
own  use  a  sufficient  quantity.  But  even  if  she  is 
obliged  to  import,  it  does  not  follow  that  she  will  come 
to  England  because  we  pay  her  more  for  our  food. 
She  would  go  to  Belgium  or  Germany,  if  there  she 
can  buy  cheaper.  Now,  as  regards  our  other  manu- 
factures, would  it  not  be  a  disadvantage  to  have  dear 
cotton,  dear  wool,  and  dear  jute?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  things  have  changed  as  regards  competition. 
There  was  a  day  when  the  English  manufacturer 
was  alone  in  the  field,  but  to-day  other  nations  have 
grown  up  and  the  English  manufacturer  has  to  use 
his  brain,  has  to  content  himself  with  smaller  profits 
than  formerly,  and  has  to  compete  very  much  more 
with  other  nations.  Now,  if  we  are  to  make  a  stand 
against  that  competition,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  for  us  are  that  we  have 
cheap  food,  which  means  low  wages,  and  that  the  raw 
produce  should  be  obtainable  at  low  prices,  which 
mean  increased  consumption.  Therefore,  in  answer 
to  this  question  No.  3, 1  think  that  the  effect  would 
be  a  very  bad  one,  as  £eu:  as  England  is  concerned. 
As  regards  India,  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to 
allude  to  that  in  answering  one  of  the  other  questions 


Mr.H.L. 
Raphael. 

11  July  Ii)87 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  GOLD  AND  SILVER: 


Mr.U.L.  6920.  {The  Chairman.)  To  what  extent  do  you 

SapKad,  consider  that  the  commercial  or  financial  position  of 

this  country  is  due  to  the  single  gold  standard  now  in 

U  July  1887.  ^jggp — J    jjjjjjjj   jjj^j    jjjg   single    gold   standard    has 

contributed  to  the  high  financial  position  occupied  by 
this  country,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  being  a 
sold  standard,  but  because  the  sovereign  has  existed 
tor  so  many  years  and  no  alteration  has  been  made. 
The  chief  reason  for  England's  pre-eminence  in  her 
financial  position  is  the  universal  feeling  that  it  is  the 
safest  country  in  the  world  to  deposit  money,  because 
it  is  not  exposed  to  internal  disturbance  and  the  risk 
of  invasion.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  if 
France  had  a  gold  standai-d  and  England  the  double 
standard  of  France,  that  England  would  still  maintain 
her  financial  supremacy  over  France. 

G921.  (Jfr.  Birch.)  But  do  you  not  consider  that 
the  gold  standard  has  been  a  great  advantage  to 
England  in  this  way  :  whenever  a  bill  was  drawn  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  they  linew  that  it  would  be  paid 
in  gold,  whereas  if  drawn  on  France,  at  various  times, 
they  have  paid  in  five-franc  pieces,  and  at  others  in 
gold.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  an  important 
element  r — An  idea  perhaps,  but  not  the  real  fact. 
The  real  fact  of  England's  supremacy  is  that  she  is 
safe  from  inland  disturbance  and  risk  of  invasion,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  sovereign-  having  existed  for 
so  many  years,  and  no  alteration  having  been  made, 
has  had  a  great  effect. 

6922.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Then,  that  being  so,  it 
having  existed  for  so  many  years,  what  do  you  think 
would  be  the  effect  upon  England's  financial  position 
of  au  alteration  made  at  the  present  time ;  do  you 
think  it  would  have  any  effect  for  good  or  for  evil  ? — 
Not  as  long  as  all  the  others  stuck  to  that  agreement, 
but  if  there  was  an  idea  that  one  was  playing  false  to 
the  other,  then  England  would  be  in  a  very  sorry 
position. 

6923.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  mere  alteration 
of  the  gold  sovereign  into  bimetallic  money,  half  gold, 
half  silver  standard  would  affect  England's  financial 
supremacy  of  itself? — No,  I  think  it  depends  on  other 
circumstances.  1  know  that  the  German  Government 
changed  its  currency  because  it  thought  that  an  ex- 
clusive gold  standard  would  give  it  a  supremacy  in 
trade,  or  at  any  rate  would  put  it  on  a  footing  with 
England.  That  was  the  idea  in  altering  the  currency. 
There  may  be  reason  in  it,  but  I  foil  to  perceive  it. 
I  think  that  the  great  inducement  for  people  trading 
with  England  is  that  they  know  their  mouey  is  safe 
there,  and  that  there  is  no  such  fear  as  of  the  Germans 
entering  France,  or  the  French  entering  Germany, 
nor  of  any  revolution. 

6924.  You  do  not  think  that,  the  facts  being  as  they 
are,  the  alteration  of  the  gold  standard  would  at  all 
injure  her  financial  position  ? — All  T  can  say  is  that  1 
know  that  that  was  the  German  idea,  that  they  would 
get  advantages.  There  may  be  advantages,  but  I  fail 
to  perceive  them. 

6925.  {Mr.  Birch.)  But  do  you  think  that  with 
regard  to  Geimany  it  has  hud  the  result  that  they 
expected  ? — Germany  has  increased  her  trade  to  an 
enormous  extent,  but  then  the  trade  follows  the  flag, 
you  know.  It  is  her  great  political  ascendancy  that 
has  most  likely  given  her  this  advantage. 

6926.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard  by  Germany  is  the  cause 
that  has  led  to  the  large  increase  in  G«rman  manu- 
factures ? — ^That  is  naturally  due  to  the  protection 
which  has  been  given  to  traders,  which  has  stimulated 
trade  to  such  an  enormous  extent. 

6927.  I  believe  at  one  time  in  England  we  had 
depreciated  paper — in  the  beginning  of  this  century  ? 
—Yes. 

6928.  That,  of  course,  was  an  inconvenience,  but  it 
did  not  destroy  our  commercial  supremacy  at  the 
time  ? — ^No,  it  did  not ;  but  then  you  must  remember 
that  at  the  time  that  we  had  th»t  depreciated  paper 
all  the  other  nations  had  the  same.  It  was  a  time  of 
general  war,  when  all  were  on  the  same  footing.  There 


was  no  comparison  to  be  made  at  that  period  between 
paper  and  gold. 

6929.  {Mr.  Birch.)  My  question  was  simply  with 
regard  to  banking,  whether  there  are  not  a  great 
many  more  bills  drawn  now  direct  upon  Germany 
that  formerly  were  drawn  upon  England,  for  German 
account,  more  direct  business,  is  there  not,  a  great 
deal  ? — Yes. 

6930.  Do  you  think  that  that  may  in  a  certain 
extent  be  attributable  to  the  better  state  of  the 
currency  of  Germany  ? — I  think  it  is  due  more,  as  I 
said  before,  to  the  moral  and  political  efFect  of  her 
victories. 

6931.  {The  Chairman.)  To  wliat  do  you  attribute 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  since  1874  ? — Well,  it  is 
a  very  short  history.  The  fall  in  silver  was  originated 
by  the  demonetization  of  that  metal  by  Germany.  To 
guard  against  the  loss  of  their  gold  the  mints  of  the 
Latin  Union  were  closed,  so  that  Germany  should  not 
pour  its  silver,  which  it  wanted  to  get  rid  of,  into  those 
mints,  and  exchange  it  for  gold.  The  Governments 
of  Belgium,  France,  and  Ttily  closed  their  mints. 
There  ceased  to  be  an  outlet  for  silver  to  any 
country  that,  hitherto,  had  coined  it  on  the  ratio  of 
1 5^  to  I .  'rhe  quantities  produced  had  then  to  depend, 
firstly,  on  the  24  millions  of  dollars  coined  under  the 
Bland  Bill  in  the  United  States ;  secondly,  on  the 
demand  for  India  and  China;  thirdly,  on  the  require- 
ments of  silver  for  token  money  in  England  and  other 
countries;  and,  fourthly,  on  the  demand  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  All  these  demands  combined 
were  insufficient  to  absorb  the  whole  production. 
With  the  exception  of  the  one  use  in  the  United 
States,  namely,  tho  coinage,  which  was  for  a  fixed 
amount  of  2,000,000  dollars  a  month,  all  the  other 
demands  were  of  a  vaiiable  nature,  both  in  regard 
to  time  and  to  amount.  Therefore  there  occurred 
times  in  recent  years  when  silver  had  forcibly  to  be 
shipped  to  India  as  the  only  outlet.  The  position 
was  aggravated  by  the  competition  of  the  Indian 
Government  drawing  on  India.  That  depressed  silver, 
and  silver,  in  its  turn,  depressed  the  price  of  the 
rupee,  and  hence  the  fall. 

6932.  The  main  element,  as  I  understand,  that  you 
give,  is  that  one  of  the  sources  of  demand  was  dried 
up  ? — Well,  it  was  not  a  source  of  demand,  you  know. 
As  long  as  the  Latin  Union  was  there  to  coin  it  at  the 
ratio  of  15^  to  1  there  was  an  endless  outlet.  That 
endless  outlet  has  ceased  to  exist. 

6933.  And  the  other  uses  for  silver  only  remained 
what  they  had  been  before? — Except  the  Bland 
Bill. 

6934.  But  the  Bland  Bill  was  not  enough  to 
counteract  the  effect  produced  by  the  others  ceasing 
to  coin  ? — No. 

6935.  Then  do  you  anticipate  a  further  fidl? — 
That  question  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reply  to, 
as  it  depends  on  so  many  issues,  all  of  which  are 
uncertaiu.  Were  the  Bland  Act  repealed,  which, 
however,  is  not  expected  by  the  best  authorities  in 
America,  a  further  fall  would  undoubtedly  take  place, 
but  the  future  of  the  price  will  depend  greatly  on 
the  production  ;  to  judge  of  the  price  at  which  the 
production  will  fall  off,  a  long  time  will  be  necessary, 
because  a  company  or  a  private  person  possessing 
a  mine  would  go  on  working  that  mine  for  years 
before  closing  it.  In  fact,  if  the  owner  made  a  Iras, 
he  would  not  shut  up  the  first  year,  but  would  go  on 
until  his  capital  was  pretty  well  all  exhausted,  blow- 
ing very  well,  that  if  ever  things  improved,  and  he 
had  to  re-open  the  mine,  it  Avould  cost  heavily  for  new 
machinery  and  setting  the  works  in  motion  again. 

6936.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver  would  have  to  go  on  a  considerable 
number  of  years  before  it  diminished  production,  even 
though  it  should  ultimately  result  in  diminished  pro- 
duction ? — Yes.  I  mean  to  say,  even  supposing  silver 
at  44d.  an  ounce  is  a  price  which  prevents  a  good  many 
mines  from  working  with  profit,  it  will  take  a  long  time 
before  that  is  proved.    Owners  will  go  on  working, 
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although  there  is  a  loss,  sooner  than  close  their  works 
and  have  their  machinery  become  worthless. 

6937.  Wiiat  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  in  this 
conntry  and  its  dependencies  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Bland  Act  ? — The  repeal  of  the  Bland  Act  would 
undoubtedly  produce  a  fall  in  silver.  The  amount 
coined  under  this  Act  is  so  much  added  to  the 
currency  of  the  United  States,  as  although  the  silver 
itself  does  not  go  freely  into  drculation,  certificates 
are  issued  against  the  silver  deposited  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  and  pass  as  bank  notes.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  the  United  States,  the  fiscal 
arrangements  there  are  in  what  may  vailed  an  im- 
possible state,  on  account  of  the  rapid  redemption  of 
the  national  debt.  The  issue  of  national  bank  notes, 
not  greenbacks,  is  based,  as  you  are  aware,  upon 
Government  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasury.  As 
those  bonds  are  called  in,  a  similar  amount  of  these 
national  bank  notes  have  to  be  cancelled.  Practically 
therefore  the  increase  in  demand  for  currency  on  account 
of  the  great  grovrth  of  ]K)pulation  and  emigration  has 
to  be  met  by  the  annual  finds  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  and  by  the  silver  coined  under  the  Bland  Act. 
You  will  perceive  therefore  that,  if  this  coinage, 
which  amounts  to  4,800,000/.  sterling  a  year,  were 
stopped,  there  would  ba  a  demand  for  currency  which 
might  have  to  be  supplied  by  an  import  of  gold  from 
Europe,  if  Congress  did  not  alter  in  tola  the  currency 
laws.  Assuming  that  money  were  plentiful  in  Europe, 
the  gold  shipments  would  prodnce  no  great  effect, 
but  if  the  shipments  produced  an  important  Increase 
in  the  value  of  money  in  Europe  and  in  England, 
they  would  cease  at  once.  In  that  case  there  would 
be  a  fall  in  values  in  the  United  States,  and  prices 
would  adapt  themselves  to  the  reduced  currency. 
Therefore  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  Act  would  at  first 
produce  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money,  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  an  increased  demand  for  gold,  but 
this  would  only  be  temporary.  Of  late  years  we  have 
seen  two, instances,  firstly,  when  Germany  forcibly 
sold  her  silver  and  took  large  amounts  of  gold,  and 
when  rtaly  returned  to  specie  payments.  These  large 
amounts  of  gold  were  abstracted  from  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  have  never  left  these  two  countries, 
yet  the  effect  was  only  passing ;  for  the  moment  it 
produced  dear  money,  but  for  the  last  few  years  we  have 
bad  cheap  money.  Towards  the  month  of  October, 
when  we  have  to  pay  for  our  raw  manufacturing 
material  and  supplies  of  food,  wo  have  had  a  deamess 
in  money  which  lasted  two  or  three  months.  The 
remaining  months  were  characterised  by  extreme  ease 
in  the  money  market.  This  has  been  invariable  in 
hiter  years. 

G938.  {Mr,  Barbour)  By  dear  money  you  mean  a 
high  rate  of  interest? — Tliey  are  synonymous. 

6939.  {The  Chairman.)  When  you  use  the  word 
"  dear "  money  in  the  sentence  you  have  just  used, 
what  do  you  mean  ? — Dear  money  and  the  demand 
for  gold  are  the  same  thing.  Well,  then  the  repeal  of 
the  Bland  Bill  would  have  the  effect  of  making  money 
temporarily  dearer,  as  when  Italy  and  Germany  took 
gold,  but  it  would  only  bo  temporary.  England  has 
so  much  money  abroad  that  a  period  of  two  or  three 
months  of  dear  money  is  sure  to  bnng  some  of  it  back. 
Sometimes  it  may  require  one,  two,  or  three  months  of 
dear  money,  but  it  is  sure  to  come  back.  As  r^ards 
England's  dependencies,  I  think  the  effect  produced  in 
those  colonies  having  a  gold  currency  would  be  very 
much  the  same  as  in  England.  If  money  were  tem- 
porarily dearer  in  the  mother  country  it  would  get 
temporarily  dearer  in  these  colonies  ;  as  regards  India 
it  would  have  a  contrary  effect.  The  silver  no  longer 
absorbed  by  the  United  States  would  have  to  find  its 
outlet  in  India,  and  there  would  be  no  other  outlet  for 
it.  The  rupee  would  further  depreciate,  because  the 
rupee  must  depreciate  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in 
silver.  Those  who  draw  their  income  from  India 
would  lose,  and  the  Government  loss  on  exchange, 
DO  doubt,  would  be  greater  than  it  is  now,  but 
the  trade  of  the  country  would  not  suffer,  indeed, 
it  might  benefit  by  it.  Till  now  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  rupee  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  increas- 
o     51080. 


ing  the  trade  in  India.  In  every  country  prices  hare 
fafien,  but  in  India  they  have  not,  reckoned  by  her 
silver  standard,  as  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee  kept 
about  pace  with  the  fidl  in  prodnce  in  gold  currency 
countries.  Now  I  will  explain  what  I  mean  in  figuras. 
If  wheat  were  40».  per  quarter  in  England,  and  the 
exchange  2s.  (these  are  only  arbitrary  figures  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstration),  the  price  in  India  would 
be  20  rupees,  because  20  rupees  at  2s.  is  40*.  a 
quarter.  I  do  not  reckon  freight  and  insurance, 
because  I  am  not  reckoning  closely.  With  wheat  in 
England  at  32<.,  which  it  is  to-day,  and  the  rupee 
at  2«.,  is  it  not  evident  that  exporters  could  pay  o.-.ly 
16  rupees  per  quarter  for  their  wheat  in  India. 
Therefore,  if  the  rupee  had  not  depreciated,  you  must 
have  had  a  fall  from  20  rupees  per  quarter  to  16  for 
wheat  to  be  exported.  The  present  price  of  Indian 
wheat  in  England  is  about  32f.,  and  the  rupee  is,  you 
are  aware,  \a.  6d.  This  makes  wheat  in  India  21^ 
rupees  per  quarter.  Now  the  Indian  grower  gets  aJs 
much  for  his  wheat,  in  fact  a  rupee  more,  with  wheat 
in  England  at  32«.  per  quarter,  than  he  did  when-  the 
price  was  40*.  If  we  compare  the  position  of  the 
American  with  that  of  the  Indian  grower  ;  when  wheat 
was  40«.  per  quarter,  the  American  got  10  dollars  per 
quarter— 4«.  is  the  dollar.  With  wheat  at  32s.  a 
quarter  he  gets  only  8  dollars.  The  American,  there- 
fore, gets  20  per  cent,  less  than  formerly,  and  the 
Indian  somewhat  more.  It  may  be  said  that  if  the 
fall  in  silver  were  beneficial  to  the  Indian  grower,  on 
the  other  hand  he  would  have  to  pay  more  for  his 
imports,  but  that  until  now  has  not  been  the  case, 
because  prices  of  goods  have  fallen  to  such  an  extent 
in  the  countries  from  which  he  imported  them.  If  the 
rupee  continued  to  fall,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
price  of  goods  imported  into  India  would  fall  also, 
but  I  only  mention  what  has  occuired,  and  wish  to 
demonstrate  that  till  now  the  Indian  nation,  the 
masses,  and  the  producers  there,  have  gained  by  the 
fall  in  silver. 

6940.  Do  you  think  that  any  measures  could  be 
taken  by  this  country,  short  of  entering  into  a  bi- 
metallic union,  which  would  give  increased  stability  of 
value  to  silver? — I  do  not  see  that  any  measure  other 
than  bimetallism  can  be  taken  by  this  country  to  give 
increased  stability  to  silver.  An  important  demand 
would  take  place  if  all  the  governments  agreed  to 
abolish  entirely  the  duty  on  manufactured  silver.  In 
this  country  it  is  1».  6d.  per  ounce.  Of  this,  as  you 
know,  the  Government  gets  Is.  3d.  and  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  3d.  for  marking.  If  the  entire  duty 
were  taken  off,  and  the  charge  for  stamping  reduced, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  silver  for  household 
purposes  would  be  enormous,  and  for  other  purposes 
large  amounts  would  boused.  Every  married  couple, 
as  far  as  they  could  afford  it,  would  buy  silver,  as 
they  would  look  upon  it  as  a  reserve  in  cose  they 
wanted  to  turn  it  into  cash,  but  to-day  they  cannot 
do  it,  because  they  have  to  pay  70d.  or  80(f.  per  ounce, 
for  what  would  would  realise  44d.  In  India,  we  know 
that  enormous  amounts  of  silver  are  used  for  orna- 
ments, and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  tliat  through- 
out Europe,  if  the  paltry  duty,  which  brings  our 
Government  in  70,000/.  n  year,  were  taken  off,  in 
course  of  time  there  would  be  an  enormous  amount  of 
silver  used  by  the  people,  and,  after  all,  it  is  the  use 
of  a  commodity  by  the  million  that  makes  the  demand, 
not  its  use  by  the  upper  classes. 

6941.  Do  you  consider  that  any  material  incon- 
venience has  been  felt  by  the  trade  or  interests  of  the 
country  in  consequence  of  the  fall  or  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  silver  ?  —  I  suppose  by  considerable 
inconvenience  you  mean  pecuniary  loss  ? 

6942.  Well,  it  has  been  suggested  that,  even  apart 
from  its  producing  a  calculable  lobS  on  particular 
transactions,  it  hampers  trade  by  introducing  an  element 
of  uncertainty,  and  that  anything  which  hampers  trade, 
on  the  whole,  is  bad  for  trade;  that  has  been  the 
suggestion  ? — I  think,  in  many  instances,  it  must  have 
caused  loss,  because  the  effect  of  the  fall  in  silver  was 
not  to  be  foreseen.  It  might  be  contended  that  people 
trading  with   India  were  exposed  to  loss  on  the  ex- 

li 


Mr.H.L 
Raphad. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON   QOLD   AND  SILViSB: 


Mr.H.L.      change.    Well,  of  course,  there  was  an  element'of  risk, 

Haphael.       but  that  element  of  risk  exists  in  trading  with  every 

."■j    '  country  that  has  not  a  fixed  basis  of  exchange.    If  you 

^        ■    trade  with  the  Biver  Plate  you  have  the  value  in  paper, 

but  there  are  means  of  guarding  against  that  risk. 

It  has  altered  the  mode  of  conducting  trade,  but  I 

•       doubt  very  much  whether  it  has  ever  prevented  any 

man  from  carrying  on  his  business  with  India,  any 

more  than  with  countries  with  a  paper  currency. 

6943.  It  was  suggested,  rather  in  the  case  of  China, 
tliat  it  hampered  the  trade  by  introducing  an  additional 
element  of  trouble  aud  uncertainty  which  did  not. 
exist  before  ? — Well,  I  am  not  in  the  China  business, 
and  I  cannot  aay,  but  I  should  think  the  proof  would 
be  whether  the  trade  with  China  had  £sdlen  off  or 
not.  That  can  easily  be  ascertained.  I  esteem  figures 
more  conclusive  than  theories. 

6944.  I  suppose  the  suggestion  would  be  that 
though  it  had  not  fallen  off  it  had  not  increased  so 
much  as  it  otherwise  would  have  done  ? — ^There  has 
been  a  period  of  depression  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
total  trade  of  the  country  in  sterling  figures  has  fallen 
off.  The  total  of  quantity  should  be  considered,  not 
the  sterling  value. 

6945.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the  first 
instance  at  all  events,  there  would  be  inconvenience 
felt  in  the  trade  by  the  fall,  because  being  unforeseen 
they  would  lose  so  much  on  the  transactions  before 
they  became  aware  of  it? — ^Yes,  for  instance,  those 
engaged  in  the  com  trade  could  not  foresee  that  wheat 
would  decline  to  32#.  a  quarter.  I  myself  did  not 
foresee  the  efiect  of  the  fall  in  silver.  I  have  no  doubt 
other  traders  did  not  see  it,  and  consequently  they  have 
lost. 

6946.  Do  gold  coins  and  silver  certificates  circulate 
freely  in  the  United  States  ? — I  believe  that  gold  coins 
are  not  used  much  in  the  United  States,  because 
they  prefer  paper  money,  but  silver  certificates  are 
taken  the  same  as  bank  notes. 

6947.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Except  in  California,  where 
there  are  gold  coins? — California  has  gold,  entirely 
gold. 

6948.  (The  Chairman.)  Can  gold  be  obtained 
without  difiiculty  in  exchange  for  notes  at  the  Banks 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  ? — The  Bank  of  France 
gives  gold  in  exchange  for  notes  for  small  amounts, 
bi<t  not  for  large,  which  of  course  would  be  required 
for  export  only.  In  that  case  special  application  must 
be  made  to  the  bank  directors,  who  have  always  been 
ready  to  sell  a  certain  amount  of  their  gold  bullion, 
not  coin,  at  a  premium.  The  highest  premium  I 
have  known  of  late  years  has  been  6 J  per  mille;  but 
the  20-franc  pieces  are  so  light  from  age  and  wear, 
that  even  if  20-franc  pieces  were  obtainable  at  par,  it 
would  be  preferable  for  exporters  to  pay  this  premium. 
The  Bank  of  Germany  gives  lai^  and  small  amounts 
of  gold  in  exchange  for  their  notes.  They  have  been 
known,  however,  to  make  themselves  unpleasant  to 
bankers  who  have  withdrawn  large  sums,  for  they 
guard  their  gold  very  carefully,  and  raise  their  rate 
of  interest  as  soon  as  an  export  demand  seta  iu.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  Bank  of  Italy  gives  small  amounts  of 
gold,  but  it  certainly  reAises  large  amounts.  In  fact, 
within  the  last  three  months  gold  has  been  at  1  per 
cem.  premium  in  Italy;  therefore  that  speaks  for 
itself. 

6949.  (Mr.  Fremantle.)  But  is  th"}  Bank  of  Ger- 
many bound  by  law  to  pay  its  debts  in  gold  ? — Yes, 
and  does  pay.  Formerly  when  a  banker  took  a  large 
amount  of  gold  they  made  themselves  unpleasant. 
They  are  more  sensible  now.  When  anyone  goes  to 
the  Bank  of  England  with  banknotes  and  demands 
gold  he  gets  it  at  once,  however  large  the  amount. 
The  bank,  if  it  thought  desirable  to  stop  the  gold 
demand,  would  raise  its  rate  of  discount. 

6950.  (Mr.  Birch.)  I  think  they  pay  at  the  Central 
Bank,  at  Berlin,  but  not  at  the  branches  ? — ^That  is  a 
matter  of  detail.  You  cannot  expect  them  to  keep  an 
unlimited  amount  of  gold  in  all  their  branches.  Tou 
gc  to  the  Bank  of  England  at  Liverpool  and  ask  for 
1,000,000/.  sterling  of  gold,  would  they  be  able  to  give 
it  you  ? 


6951.  (The  Chairman.)  Turn  now  to  a  difierent 
question.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fall  in  prices 
which  has  been  in  progress  in  this  country  since  1874  ? 
— ^Well,  I  think  if  you  refer  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  depression  of  trade,  their  report  would  be 
much  more  valuable  than  my  opinion.  However, 
I  will  answer  your  question.  The  fall  has  not  been 
continuous  since  1874.  From  1879  to  1882  there 
was  a  great  recovery  in  prices,  notably  in  coal  and 
iron.  From  1850  to  1874  there  was  a  continuous 
rise  in  prices.  First  came  the  enormous  find  of  gold 
in  California  and  in  Australia;  then  in  1860  occurred 
the  American  war,  which  released  all  the  specie  in 
that  country,  which  went  to  a  g^eat  premium,  was  of 
no  use,  and  consequently  exported.  Besides  diat,  a 
huge  debt  was  created  in  a  short  time.  This  debt 
was  BO  much  wealth  created  in  two  cr  three  years, 
because  it  was  interchangeable  for  commodities.  It 
was  taken  by  England  and  Europe,  and  in  fact  dis- 
counted the  labour  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  years  to  come.  Then  in  1870  occurred  the  war 
between  France  and  Grermany. 

6952.  What  were  those  bonds  given  in  exchange 
for  ? — ^To  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

6953.  But  I  mean,  they  were  the  purchase- money 
of  materials  that  had  been  supplied  to  them  ? — Yes, 
and  for  the  payment  to  their  troops. 

6954.  Thus,  so  far  as  they  represented  a  loan,  it 
was  only  a  change  in  the  form,  was  it  not ;  people  had 
lent  them  money,  and  got  in  return  the  bonds  ? — 
There  would  have  been  no  means  of  lending  the 
United  States  money  unless  they  created  something  to 
give  as  a  security.  They  created  a  national  debt,  and 
Europe  lent  them  money  on  the  security  of  it.  Just 
look  at  our  wars.  As  England  was  developed  by  the 
increase  of  her  national  debt,  so  was  America  by 
the  creation  of  her's.  In  two  or  three  years  this 
600,000,000/.  debt  was  created,  which  would  not  have 
existed  but  for  the  war.  The  debt  formed  a  means 
of  their  obtaining  money  which  they  use^  after  the 
war  for  the  purpose  of  building  their  railroads  and 
developing  the  country. 

6955.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  It  formed  an  addition  to 
the  medium  of  exchange  ? — Exactly  so ;  it  was  not 
currency,  but  it  was  an  addition  to  the  medium  of 
exchange. 

6956.  (The  Chairman.)  But  do  you  mean  that 
every  additional  loan  by  a  foreign  state  adds  so  much 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world  ? — I  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
mortgaging  the  labour  of  future  years.  It  is  wealth 
as  long  as  future  generations  work  to  pay  the  interest 
and  the  capital.  Then,  again,  in  1870  occurred  on  a 
rather  smaller  scale,  but  still  on  a  large  scale,  a  war 
between  France  and  G-ermany,  an  enormous  release 
of  gold,  owing  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments 
by  France  and  a  creation  of  debt.  Thus,  you  see, 
from  1850  till  1874  there  was  a  constant  increase  of 
wealth — first  the  Australian  gold  discoveries,  then 
two  big  wars,  with  the  enormous  increase  of  natioual 
debts.  That  brings  us  up  to  1874,  when  the  reaction 
began  to  set  in.  Another  reason  for  the  depression 
has  been  that  the  whole  course  of  trade  has  changed. 
Formerly  middlemen,  which  have  almost  ceased  to 
exist,  were  obliged  to  keep  a  stock.  Now,  to-day, 
the  consumer  is  brought  into  direct  communication 
with  the  producer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  stocks 
so  large  as  formerly. 

6967.  (Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth.)  Was  not  that 
cause  in  operation  to  some  extent  before  1873,  iu 
fact,  largely  progressing  before  1873  ? — ^Not  to  the 
extent.  In  1873  we  were  not  in  communication 
with  distant  countries.  I  do  not  think  we  had  a 
cable  to  Australia  so  early  as  that.  I  do  not  know  the 
year  in  which  the  cable  was  laid  to  Australia,  but 
now  we  are  in  communication  by  cable  with  every  part 
of  the  world. 

6958.  But  stUl,  there  was  increasing  oommnnica- 
tion  of  all  kinds  at  1873  ? — It  had  been  increasing 
gradually  i  people  did  not  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  state  of  things.  They  saw  prices  decline,  and 
thought  they  would  recover,  as  experience  led 
them    to   beUeve;  but    there  were  causes   at  woric 
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which  they  did  not  perceive.  One  of  these  causes 
■was  the  improved  machinerj  in  use.  Take  the  article 
of  sugar;  the  fall  had  been  as  much  as  60  per 
cent.  It  is  a  little  better  now  than  it  was ;  but  still  it 
has  fallen  to  nearly  half  price.  Well,  that  is  owing 
entirely  to  the  improved  culture  of  beet  in  Germany, 
and  not  only  to  the  improved  culture  of  beet,  but  to 
improved  machinery  by  which  they  are  able  to  extract 
all  the  saccharine. 

6959.  Do  you  not  think,  taking  the  whole  trades  of 
the  country,  the  improvement  in  machinery  was  much 
greater  between  1850  and  1873  than  it  has  been  from 
1873  to  1887  ?— It  is  questionable. 

6960.  Taking  the  standpoint  that  you  were  at 
1850? — I  should  say  the  standard  of  improvement  is 
higher  now  than  it  was  then.  Now  a  man  has  to 
improve  upon  improvement.  Great  improvements 
were  made  then,  but  they  are  refined  improvements 
that  are  made  now. 

6961.  That  is  just  the  point,  that  the  great  im- 
provement which  lessened  labour  and  increased 
quantity,  was  that  not  rather  made  between  1850  and 
1873  than  between  1873  and  1887  ?— I  think  it  has 
become  more  general  of  late  years.  You  cannot 
take  a  greater  example  of  it  than  sugar.  The  French 
first  directed  their  attention  to  beet-root  sugar,  and 
they  stood  first  in  the  market.  They  invented  new 
machinery ;  but  then  came  the  Germans,  who  im- 
proved upon  their  machinery  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  ousted  the  French  entirely  from  the  market. 

6962.  Assuming,  which  you  do,  I  think,  that  there 
was  a  certain  improvement,  I  should  say  in  most  of 
the  trades  the  largest  improvement  in  the  machinery, 
between  1850  and  1873,  are  you  able  to  ti-ace,  from 
the  statistics  that  you  have  lo<Aed  at,  any  fail  in 
prices  at  all  due  to  that  cause  during  that  period  ? — ^I 
told  you  the  reason  why  prices  wont  up  during  that 
period,  and  afterwards  began  to  fall,  owing  to  the 
cessation  .of  these  enormous  national  debts,  and  the 
nations  being  obliged  to  labour  more  and  produce 
more  in  order  to  pay  them  off. 

6963.  The  improvement  of  machinery  had  no  effect 
during  that  period  ? — Then  came  the  great  competi- 
tion between  nations.  To-day  we  find  that  the  United 
States  and  many  other  nations  are  competing  with 
us  in  improving  machinery.  In  fact,  no  man  can  be 
certain  that  his  new  machinery  may  not  be  im- 
proved upon  to-morrow.  Well,  then  as  regards 
copper.  The  fall  is  distinctly  traceable  to  the  enor- 
mous new  production  in  recent  years  in  America  and 
in  Spain.  Well,  iron ;  what  has  caused  the  fall  in 
iron?  The  increased  manufacture  in  America,  Bel- 
gium, and  in  Germany,  tmd  the  competition  between 
these  countries,  as  well  as  the  means  discovered  of 
producing  iron  and  steel  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
As  regards  wheat,  I  have  explained  the  cause  of  the 
great  depreciation. 

6964.  {The  Chairman.)  Do  yon  consider  that  the 
country  is  suffering  from  any  serious  contraction  of 
the  currency  due  to  a  scarcity  of  gold  ?  —  The 
country  is  not  now,  nor  has  it  been  of  late  years 
suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  gold,  the  proof  of  which 
is  the  low  rate  of  money  ruling  now  and  of  late  years. 
Our  accumulated  wealth  abroad  is  so  great  and  our 
advances  in  cash  and  on  credit  to  foreign  traders  aro 
so  large,  that  when  gold  does  get  scarce  the  Bank  of 
England  has  only  to  raise  its  rate  two  or  three  times 
sharply,  and  gold  is  sure  to  flow  in  from  abroad. 
Sometimes  the  effect  is  produced  quicker  than  at  other 
times,  hut  the  ultimate  effect  is  invariable. 

6965.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  are  prices 
affected  by  the  quantity  of  gold  in  this  or  other 
countries  ? — When  gold,  namely,  money,  is  abundant, 
there  are  more  buyers  in  every  market,  and  sellers 
are  less  w  illing  to  sell,  as  they  can  hold  their  stocks 
upon  borrowed  money  on  such  easy  terms.  Under 
this  state  of  things  prices  rise.  When  gold,  namely, 
money,  is  scarce,  the  reverse  takes  place ;  there  are 
few  buyers  and  all  people  are  anxious  to  sell,  and 
prices  fall.  The  first  state  of  things  is  called  inflation, 
and  the  reverse  depression.  They  always  follow  each 
other,  but  the  only  thing  that  varies  is  the  interval 


of  time,  bnt  they  follow  each  other  just  as  surely      Mr.  H.  L. 
as  Tuesday  follows  Monday.      After  depression  you       lUiphad. 
have  inflation,  after  inflation  you  have  depression,  only         r'T'ii.av 
the  intervals  of  time  are  not  in  all  cases  the  same.  11  July  1887 

6966.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Commission  yonr 
views  as  to  whether  an  average  high  rate  of  discount 
indicates  a  scarcity  of  gold,  and  a  low  rate  the  re- 
verse ? — "Well,  in   the  event  of  an   important  bank 
failure^  I  have  known  discount  to  rule  high  without 
there  being  a  scarcity  of  gold.     When  Overend  and 
Gumey  faUed  in   1866,  the  public,  afraid  of  further 
bank  failures,  withdrew  their  money  from  the  bankers 
and  looked  up  bank  notes.    In  24  hours  the  reserve  of 
the  Bank  of  England  was  exhausted  and  it  had  to  obtain 
permission  to  issue  beyond  the  amount  fixed  by  charter. 
The  Government  stipulated  that  whilst  the  over-issue 
lasted  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  kept  at  10  per 
cent.    No  further  failures  took  place,  and  within  two 
months  the  rate  of  interest  was  two  or  three  per  cent. 
Except  in  such  a  contingency  it  is   impossible  for 
money  to  be  dear,  without  a  scarcity  of  gold,  or  to  be 
cheap  without  an  abundance.     It  is  equally  impossible 
for  money  to  be  cheap  and  gold  scarce,  or  money  to 
be  dear  and  gold  abundant.    As  a  proof  that  money 
is  gold  and  gold  money,  and  the  scarcity  or  abundance 
of  one  cannot  take  place  without  the  other,  I  must 
refer,  which  I  daresay  you  know,  to  the  working  of 
our  currency   system.      The  Bank  of  England  can 
issue  notes  against  the  amount  of  gold  it  has  plus 
about    15,000,000/.     All    the    bankers    keep    their 
bahinces  at  the  Bank  of  England,  therefore  the  bank 
holds  not  only  its  own  reserve  (the  money  which  it  has 
unemployed),  but  the  reserves  of  the  banks.    Now,  if 
I  draw  600,000/.  on  a  banker  by  cheque  and  pay  it 
away,  that  money  has  no  effect  on  the  money  market ; 
it  comes  out  of  the  London  and  Westminster  account, 
and  is  put  to  the  account,  say,  of  the  Union  Bank ;  it 
is  only  a  change  of  accounts  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
but  the  amount  of  the  balances  which  the  bank  keeps, 
the  reserve,  is  not  altered  at  all.     But  now,  the  only 
way  in  which  the  reserve  can  bo  diminished  is  by  the 
vrithdrawal  of  gold  either  for  home  circulation  or  for 
export.     If  1,000,000/.   of  gold  is  taken  from  the 
bank,  whether  it  is  for  home  circulation  or  for  export, 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  banks  have  1,000,000/. 
less  to  lend.     If  1,000,000/.  of  gold  is  imported,  the 
bank    reserve     increases     1,000,000/.       They    have 
1,000,000/.  more  money  to  lend  than  they  had  before 
the  gold  came.      This,  I  think,  proves  conclosively 
that  gold  is  money  and  money  is  gold. 

'  6967.  So  that  in  your  view  it  is  impossible  to  have 
a  scarcity  of  gold  combined  with  the  readiness  of  the 
bank  io  lend  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  or  discount  ? — 
That  is  the  same  thing;  it  is  positively  the  same 
thing.  What  gives  the  bank  and  bankers  money  to 
lend  is  the  amount  of  gold  that  flows  in,  and  what 
makes  the  money  scarce  is  the  amount  of  gold  with- 
drawn. It  makes  no  difference  when  2,000,000/.  is 
taken  from  the  account  of  the  Union  Bank  and  goes  to 
the  Westminster  Bank,  the  balance  remains  the  same ; 
it  is  only  the  gold  withdrawn  for  circulation  or  export 
that  can  have  an  effect  one  way  or  the  other. 

6968.  {Sir  L.  Mallet.)  But  the  question  I  want 
to  clear  up  is  this.     I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  all 
the  most  authoritative  writers  on  political  economy, 
Mr.  Mill  among  others,  have  contended  that  there  is 
a  radical  distinction  between  the  exchange  value  of 
money  estimated  in  money,  that  is  the  rate  of  interest 
on  a  loan,  or  money  and  the  exchange  value  of  money 
estimated  in  commodities.    We  want  to  know  whether 
you   think   that  there  is  any  necessary  connexion 
between  the  rate  of  interest  on  money,  on  loans,  on 
advances,  and  the  relation  between  money  and  prices 
of  commodities,  because  if  you  hold  that  opinion  it  is 
very  interesting,  and  J  should  be  extremely  interested 
to  know  what  you  opinion  is  ? — ^I  have  known  times 
when  the  Bank  of  England  had  more  gold,  and  I 
have  known  times  when  they  had  a  smaller  amount 
of  gold  than  they  have  now.     As  regards  the  circula- 
tion that  has  varied  considerably.    The  greater  number 
of   banks    the    less  necessity    there    is    for    money 
circulating. 
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ROYAL   COHHISSIOM   ON   OOLD   AND   SILVBB: 


1 1  July  laST. 


Mr.  H.  L.  6969.  You  think  that  the  fall  in  prices,  which  you 

Raphael.  admit,  is  not  due  to  any  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation? — I  certainly  thiitk  it  is  not, 
and  I  think  that  the  causes  which  were  mentioned 
before  the  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade 
were  so  strong  that  I  think  it  is  absolutely  settled, 
as  far  as  human  judgment  can  go,  that  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

6970.  (Sir  fV.  H.  Houldsworth.)  And  you  do  not 
think  that  the  fall  in  prices  is  due  at  all  to  the  extra 
demand  for  gold  in  Germany  ? — No. 

6971.  (&r  T.  Farrer.)  And  you  think  further  that 
the  rate  of  interest  ptud  for  getting  gold  is  an  indica- 
tion  of  the  greater  or  less  scarcity  of  gold  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  when  a  high  rate  of  interest  is  paid  gold 
is  comparatively  in  demand? — This  is  what  occurs 
year  after  year.  After  we  have  paid  for  our  raw 
material,  money  gets  cheaper  and  disvoimt  declines, 
gold  returning  to  the  bank.  Then  ensues  the  com- 
petition to  lend  money.  The  Bank  of  England  has 
It  lai^e  reserve,  and  together  with  the  bankers 
forces  the  rate  of  interest  down.  It  is  at  the  present 
moment  at  1  per  cent.  This  drives  money  away 
from  England,  and  in  October  or  November  they  are 
obliged  to  use  forcible  means  to  bring  it  back. 

6972.  By  charging  a  higher  price  for  it? — Yes. 
Year  after  year  it  is  the  same  thing,  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  permanent  scarcity  of  gold  ;  it 
is  owing  to  the  avidity  of  bankers  to  compete  with 
(■ach  other.  The  bankers  take  bills  1  per  cent,  below 
the  bank  rate,  and  then  the  Bank  of  England  puts 
the  rate  to  2  per  cent.,  and  then  bankers  go  to  I  per 
cent.,  or  below  that.  It  is  a  moral  certainty  that  the 
Bank  of  England  has  to  raise  its  rate  again  to  bring 
back  the  gold.  Therefore  I  contend  you  cannot  say 
that  the  raising  of  the  bank  rate,  or  the  lowering  of 
the  bank  rate,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  general 
scarcity  or  abundance  of  gold.  My  own  conviction 
is,  that  if  the  Bank  of  England  never  went  below 
three  per  cent,  there  would  not  be  such  firequent  or 
violent  changes  in  the  rate  of  money.  Neither  the 
Ikmk  of  France  nor  the  Bank  of  Germany  ever  go 
l>elow  three  per  cent.  The  consequence  is  that  their 
changes  in  discount  are  about  one  quarter  what  they 
are  in  the  Bank  of  England.  I  think  that  the  raising 
or  lowering  of  the  rate  of  discount  by  the  Bank 
of  England  does  not  prove  a  continuous  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  gold. 

6973.  {Mr.  Birch.)  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  raising  of  the  rate  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  does 
it  attract  gold  now  just  as  much  as  it  did  previous  to 
1873  ? — Just  as  much. 

6974.  We  have  the  same  command  over  the  markets 
of  the  world  as  we  had  previous  to  1873  ? — If  the 
rise  of  the  bank  rate  is  an  effective  one  it  is  sure  to 
bring  back  the  bullion,  and  the  more  effective  it  is 
made  the  sooner  the  bullion  will  come  back. 

6975.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  I  think  you  said  that  if 
there  was  an  international  agreement  for  bimetallism 
and  there  was  a  chance  of  war  the  nations  on  the 
continent  might  begin  to  draw  in  gold  and  so  excite 
the  suspicions  of  the  other  nations,  Uie  other  members 
of  the  bimetallic  agreement  ? — Yes. 

6976.  But  does  not  the  same  thing  take  place  under 
[>resent  arrangements ;  if  there  is  danger  of  war  the 
Bnnk  of  France  tries  to  get  as  much  gold  as  it  can  ?— 
Yes.  You  asked  me  whether  I  thought  that  they 
would  adhere  to  that  agreement?  I  do  not  think 
they  would. 

6977.  What  would  be  their  object  in  not  adhering 
to  it ;  how  would  they  gain  by  not  adhering  to  it  ? — 
To  obtain  gold,  which  is  a  much  more  effectual  agent 
than  silver.  A  door  can  be  opened  with  a  gold  key 
which  a  silver  key  would  not  open.  , 

6978.  But  wars  have  been  carried  on  very  effec- 
tively by  nations  that  had  only  a  silver  standard.  For 
example,  Germany,  in  the  last  war  in  which  she  was 
victorious,  had  only  a  silver  standard  ? — But  she  bad 
the  command  of  gold  and  got  gold  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  war. . 

6979.  Does  it  not  follow  that  if  a  country  with 
a  silver  standanl  can  get  enough  gold  to  make  w«r 


successfully,  a  fortiori,  a  country  with  a  bimetallic 
standard  can  get  enough  gold  ? — Well,  I  contend 
that  if  you  are  going  to  swamp  the  world  with  silver 
gold  will  be  such  a  scarce  article  that  it  will  be 
more  difficult  to  obtain.  You  ask  me  a  simple  question 
whether  I  think  they  would  adhere  to  that  arrangement  ? 
I  think  not.  First  of  all,  in  Germany  military  con- 
siderations go  before  anything,  and  she  will  think 
that  gold  is  a  more  effectual  agent  than  alver,  and,  as 
I  said  l>efore,  she  has  an  idea  that  the  gold  standard 
has  given  England  the  pre-eminence  in  trade,  and  she 
wishes  to  imitnte  her  in  that  respect. 

6980.  In  speaking  of  trade,  we  get  away  from  the 
question  I  raised,  which  is  a  question  of  war. 
Germany  with  the  silver  standard  found  gold  enon^ 
to  be  successftil  in  a  great  war,  therefore  it  was  not 
necessary  for  her  to  abandon  her  silver  standard  in 
order  to  find  as  much  gold  as  was  necessary  for  war  ? 
— She  had  not  gold  then ;  she  went  to  war  in  spite  of 
having  silver  ;  but  now,  having  gold,  she  will  make 
herself  as  strong  as  possible  on  the  gold  basis. 

6981.  {The  Chairman.)  Do  you  think  mistaken 
motive  will  operate  again  in  urging  her  to  hold  her 
gold,  rather  than  her  silver  ? — She  will  hold  her  gold, 
which  will  ^ways  have  a  greater  attractive  poww.  It 
will  appeal  to  the  weaknesses  of  mankind  more  Uian 
silver,  at  any  rate,  during  our  generation. 

6982.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  think  that  you  hold  that 
great  benefits  have  accrued  to  England  from  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  silver  ? — ^Yes. 

6983.  Would  you  put  any  limit  to  these  benefits  if 
silver  continued  to  fall ;  is  there  any  stage  at  which 
the  fall  in  silver  would  cease  to  be  beneficial  ? — As 
regards  England  I  should  say  no,  the  lower  it  goes 
the  better  it  is.  As  regards  India  there  comes  the  dis- 
arrangement that  it  would  produce  in  Indian  finance.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  do  any  harm  to  the  country,  but 
it  would  increase  the  loss  which  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment would  make.  The  question  is  whether  the  Ims 
which  can  be  measured  certainly  in  certain  millioDs  ol 
sterling  would  not  be  small  in  comparison  to  the 
enormous  benefit  the  nation  would  derive. 

6984.  At  what  point  do  you  consider  the  advantage 
would  cease,  and  the  loss  b^n  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  is 
worth  taking  my  evidence  on  such  a  point. 

6985.  One  of  the  great  gains  that  England  has 
made  arises  from  the  fact  tiuA  she  is  owed  a  great 
deal  by  foreign  countries,  and  gets  more  commodities 
in  payment  of  the  debts  due  to  her  ? — Yes. 

6986.  She  is  owed  a  great  deal  by  India?— By  the 
whole  world. 

6987.  By  India  and  Canada  and  Australia? — 
Yes.  The  Argentine  minister  stated  at  a  dinner  given 
last  Saturday  that  the  Ai^ntine  Confederation  owed 
100,000,000/.  to  England. 

6988.  And  a  portion  of  the  benefit  is  drawn  from 
India  and  the  English  colonies  ? — What  benefit? 

6989.  The  benefit  to  England  from  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  commoditie«.  The  English  colonies  and 
India,  owing  to  this  cause,  have  to  send  more  com- 
modities to  England  to  pay  their  debts  ? — ^Naturally. 
That  is  why  we  get  our  commodities  chewier. 

6990.  I  think  you  said  that  if  the  Bland  Bill  were 
repealed  there  would  probably  be  an  increased  demand 
for  gold  to  take  the  place  of  the  silver  in  the  American 
currency  ;  that  if  the  rate  of  interest  was  high  abroad 
the  Americans  would  have  to  do  without  that  gold, 
and  American  prices  would  fall  ? — Yes. 

6991.  And  if  American  prices  felt,  would  not  that 
lead  to  an  additional  export  of  commodities  from 
America  ? — ^Probably  wo  should  get  more  commodities, 
and  that  would  be  another  reason  why  we  should 
bo  able  to  buy  them  cheaper. 

6992.  And  would  not  the  balance  of  trade  be  turned 
in  favour  of  America,  and  would  not  gold  go  there  to 
pay  for  those  commodities  ? — ^No,  the  amount  of 
monev  which  is  outstanding  in  America  for  English 
accouut  is  so  large  that  the  bankers  have  but  to  draw 
it  in  to  turn  the  balance  of  trade.  The  amount  of 
Eglish  money,  bau  kers'  money,  at  loan  for  short 
periods  in  the  United  States  is  something  enormous  at 
the  present  moment. 
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6993.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Could  you  put  any  figure 
at  all  ? — J^Oy  I  do  not  like  to  put  figures,  but  it  is 
large,  very  large. 

6994.  Much  larger  than  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion?— Oh  no,  not  100,000,000/.  In  America  it  is 
bankers'  money  which  could  be  called  in  within  60 
days,  and  which  would  be  quite  enough  to  check  any 
power  of  America  to  take  gold. 

6995.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Then  yon  think  no  matter 
-what  the  ffJl  of  prices  in  America  might  be,  gold 
could  be  kept  from  flowing  from  this  country  to 
America  ? — ^If  the  Bank  of  England  deemed  it  right 
that  her  reserve  should  not  be  any  smaller,  she  has  the 
means  of  preventing  it,  as  she  has  done  on  many 
occasions. 

6996.  She  has  the  means  of  preventing  gold  from 
flowing  out  of  the  Bank  of  England  ? — Yes,  of  pre- 
venting her  reserve  decreasing,  and  of  increasing  it. 

6997.  Has  she  the  same  power  over  other  gold  in 
the  world? — I  do  not  know  who  would  call  in 
his  money,  whether  he  trading  with  America,  or 
France,  or  Germany,  or  the  Netherlands,  but  I 
mean  to  say  that  the  collective  amount  of  money 
abroad  is  so  large  that  sufficient  would  be  called  in. 
They  would  not  find  it  any  longer  profitable  to  keep 
their  advances  out,  and  they  would  call  them  in,  and 
thereby  the  position  of  the  bank  vould  be  strengthened. 

6998.  I  think  you  said  that  the  fall  in  silver  was 
due  mainly  to  increased  production  and  reduced  de- 
mand, putting  it  generally  ? — I  said  it  was  caused  by 
there  being  no  longer  a  permanent  outlet.  There 
was  an  outlet  formerly  when  the  mints  of  the  Latin 
Union  were  open,  there  was  an  outlet  for  it  to  any 
extent. 

6999.  I  included  that  unde;-  the  head  of  reduced 
demand  ? — I  think  it  should  not  be  so  included.        • 

7000.  And  that  affected  the  value  of  silver? — 
I  shoiUd  say  there  has  been  an  increased  demand,  to 
have  worked  off  an  increased  annual  production,  in 
addition  to  the  large  amount  that  Germany  has  sold. 

7001.  But  the  German  silver  that  was  sold  is  all 
out  of  the  market  years  ago  ? — Oh,  yes. 

7002.  Then  what  is  the  cause  of  the  present  low 
price  of  silver  ? — I  have  stated  the  cause  previously. 

7003.  The  demand  is  reduced  below  what  it  was  in 
former  times  ? — I  do  not  say  the  demand  is  smaller 
than  former  times,  but  the  supply  is  much  greater. 

7004.  Where  is  the  demand  larger? — The  amount 
of  silver  which  is  produced  in  the  world  has  nearly 
doubled  itself,  yet  the  excess  of  sQver  is  not  large. 
The  production  has  increased  very  much,  but  there  is 
not  on  enormous  amount  of  silver  weighing  on  the 
market. 

7005.  Would  it  be  easier  to  get  20,000,000/.  or 
30,000,000/.  of  silver  now  than  it  was  20  or  30  years 
ago,  if  it  were  wanted  for  a  special  purpose  ? — Not 
so  easy.  Formerly  one  had  but  to  take  French  or 
German  coin  from  circulation,  which  is  only  feasible 
when  silver  is  about  60  pence  per  oz. 

7006.  8o  that  if  a  special  demand  for  silver  arose, 
like  that  which  arose  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  mutiny, 
there  would  probably  be  a  very  large  temporary  rise 
in  the  price  of  silver  ? — Yes,  a  very  large  temporary 
rise. 

7007.  That  would  interfere  with  business  a  good 
deal  for  the  time  ? — Well,  any  violent  change  interferes 
with  business.    Many  people  like  it,  I  do  myself. 

7008.  We  have  had  some  evidence  given  to  the" 
effect  that  silver  was  quite  discredited  in  Europe.     Is 
that  your  opinion  ? — In  Europe  it  is  no  longer  coined 
except  as  tokens. 

7009.  Would  the  nations  of  Europe  that  have  got 
silver  find  it  practically  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  ? — 
The  loss  would  be  so  enormous  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible. 

7010.  I  suppose  if  a  nation  that  has  got  silver  went 
to  war  and  issued  paper  very  largely,  it  might  drive 
the  silver  out? — If  their  paper  went  to  a  greater 
discount  than  silver  is  to  gold. 

7011.  But  excepting  in  that  way  you  do  not  see 
any  chance  of  their  getting  rid  of  their  silver? — 
No. 


7012.  (Mr.  Birch.)  You  said  that  the   Bank   of      Mr.  H.  L. 
France  at  present  holds  about  45,000,000/.  sterling       ^aphiad. 
in  silver.     Have  you  any  idea  what  amount  of  silver  is  

itt  circulation? — Well,  it  is  only  an  idea,  I  have  no    ^'  «'"'J'  '887. 

basis  for  it.    I  should  think  the  public  hold  from 

two  to  three  milliards  francs. 

7013.  Of  course,  all  the  money  that  is  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  supposing  the  ratio  were 
changed,  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
as  well  as  the  45,000,000/.  held  by  the  Bank  of 
France  ? — Oh,  naturally ;  if  you  were  to  decree  that 
it  shall  be  all  rocoined,  the  nation  or  the  Grovernment 
would  have  to  bear  35.  per  cent.  loss. 

7014.  You  were  asked  also  with  regard  to  the 
probable  future  of  the  silver  market.  From  time  to 
time  we  have  heard  of  the  possibility  of  China  being 
developed  with  railways.  Anything  of  that  sort 
would  make  an  extraordinary  demand  for  silver  in  all 
probability  ? — Well,  it  might.  But  I  never  prophesy 
unless  I  know,  and  I  do  not. 

7015.  In  regard  to  what  Mr.  Barbour  said  just 
now,  an  active  demand  for  silver  might  lead  also  to  a 
very  active  demand  for  manufactures,  for  railway 
plant  and  other  things.  Supposing  (^hina  did  start 
railways,  there  might  be  a  demand  for  silver,  foi 
curreucy,  and  at  the  same  time  there  might  be  a  very 
large  demand  for  railway  engines,  rails,  and  other 
things,  and  revival  in  trade  generally  ? — I  read  in  the 
paper,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  to-day  or  yester- 
day, that  tbs  Chinese  were  to  build  their  own  railways 
and  find  the  capital  thare.  That  being  the  case,  I  do 
not  see  that  it  would  produce  a  demand  for  silver 
at  all. 

7016.  It  might  make  a  demand  for  railway  material  ? 
— ^It  would  make  a  demand  for  rails,  which  they 
would  have  to  pay  for.  That  would  not  make  a.  demand 
for  silver,  but  the  reverse,  therefore  it  is  no  use 
discuBsiDg  the  future,  which  no  one  can  speak  of  with 
certainty. 

7017.  I  thiuk  y3u  said  gold  in  Italy  commands 
about  1  per  cent,  premium? — No.  I  said  within 
the  last  three  months. 

7018.  Then  she  has  not  derived  the  advantages  she 
expected  when  she  made  her  loan  for  improving  her 
currency  ? — I  do  not  know.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been 
a  nominal  return.  She  may  have  derived  advantages 
by  this  artificial  return,  but  I  cannot  say. 

7019.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  say  you  do  not  like  to 
prophecy,  but  can  you  form  any  opinion  on  this 
point.  We  have  been  told  that  if  this  counti-y  were 
to  adopt  bimetallism  at  a  ratio  of  15  to  1  or  15^  to  1, 
people  in  the  city  of  London  would  still  make  their 
contracts  payable  in  gold.  Can  you  form  any  opinion 
on  tliat  point? — Well,  it  is  quite  possible.  In 
America,  during  the  war,  and  after  the  return  to 
specie  payments,  and  even  to-day  with  gold  obtainable 
to  any  amount,  contracts  are  made,  loans  are  con- 
tracted, and  it  is  stipulated  that  the  interest  and  the 
capital  shall  be  payable  in  gold.  I  think  it  is  possible 
that  people  might,  in  lending  money  for  a  lengthened 
period,  guard  themselves  by  taking  such  precautions, 
and  I  think  that  making  a  loan  payable  in  gold 
would  be  a  means  of  making  it  attractive.  There  is  a 
large  amount  of  American  loans  which  are  made 
payable  in  gold. 

7020.  That,  of  course,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
borrowing  abroad  chiefly  ? — And  at  home. 

7021.  You  have  spoken  of  the  quantity  of  debts 
due  to  this  country  abroad,  and  one  sees  various 
estimates ;  are  you  able  to  put  any  figure  at  all  upon 
the  amount  of  English  capital  invested  abroad;  do 
you  think  it  is  possible  to  do  so  ?  Are  those  debts 
increasing  or  diminishing ;  are  we  lending  or  are  we 
drawing  in  capital.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  ? — I 
should  think  that  we  are  always  going  on  lending. 
One  of  the  principal  outlets  for  our  savings  is  to 
lend  foreign  nations,  and  they  come  to  this  market. 
There  are  other  markets  which  are  open  to  them  now 
which  they  had  not  in  former  days,  but  still  they  do 
come  to  England  very  freely. 

7022.  (Mr.  Fremantle.)  Speaking  of  the  price  of 
silver,  I  think  you  said  that  thfi  German  Government 
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had  disposed  of  its  stock  of  silTer  P— No,  not  all,  bat 
a  large  quantity. 

7023.  Is  it  known  how  much  remains  ?— The  Bank 
of  Glermany  does  not  publish  their  stock  of  gold  tmd 
silver. 

7024.  I  suppose  there  has  been  another  reason  for 
for  the  faU  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  that  is  the 
constant  uncertaintj  as  to  what  might  be  thrown 
npou  the  market  from  one  source  or  another,  especially 
during  the  period  shortly  after  the  demonetization  of 
silver  by  Germany?  —  Well,  of  course,  there  have 
been  moments  when  fear  has  acted  upon  the  holders 
of  silver,  &nd  has  produced  a  great  fall,  but  there  have 
been  periods  when,  for  months,  there  has  been 
a  steadiness,  which  has  proved  that  fear  was  then 
absent  from  their  minds. 

7025.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  fear  now  as  to  the 
future? — No,  not  just  at  present,  but  it  might  be 
induced  if  Congress  meets,  which  they  are  bound  to 
do  before  December,  to  re-arrange  their  currency  laws, 
and  if  they  were  to  repeal  the  Bland  Bill. 

7026.  (-Sir  W.  H.  Houldstoorth.)  Do  I  understand 
that  your  main  objection  to  an  international  agreement 
for  the  adoption  of  bimetallism  is  the  fear  that,  under 
certain  circumstamces,  some  of  the  powers  so  agreeing 
might  depart  from  the  agreement  ? — I  did  not  give 
that  as  my  mun  objection.  That  would  be  one  of  the 
reasons  why  J  think  if  they  did  agree  that  they  would 
not  carry  it  out,  but  that  was  not  my  objection.  My 
objection  had  very  much  higher  grounds  than  that. 
In  answer  to  a  question  in  which  I  was  asked  whether 
it  was  in  the  power  of  governments  to  maintain  a 
ratio  if  agreed  upon,  I  answered  that  governments 
were  all  potent,  and  had  the  power  to  do  anything,  but 
I  think  circumstances  would  arise  which,  from  jealousy 
and  other  reasons,  would  induce  them,  even  if  they 
observed  it  in  the  letter,  to  violate  it  in  the  spirit,  by 
baying  gold,  but  I  did  not  give  that  as  my  reason  why 
I  was  opposed  to  bimetallism. 

7027.  Putting  aside  that  objection  for  the  moment^ 
may  I  ask  you  what  your  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
bimetallism  by  an  international  agreement  would  be? 
— I  think  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  we  ai-e 
deriving  great  advantage  from  the  present  state,  that 
we  are  getting  all  our  debts  paid  in  gold,  and  that  we 
are  able  to  pay  silver  currency  countries  in  silver  and 
use  the  silver  countries  in  competition  with  gold 
countries,  and  oblige  them  to  sell  their  produce  to  us 
on  similar  terms. 

7028.  It  would  be  that  the  interests  of  England  are 
decidedly  against  such  an  arrangement? — Are  most 
decidedly  against  it. 

7029.  Would  the  interests  of  the  other  powers  be 
the  same  ? — The  other  powers  are  not  in  the  same 
position  as  England.  They  have  not  got  large  sums 
abroad.  They  are  not  large  creditor  countries.  The 
United  States  is  a  silver-producing  country,  and  has  a 
double  standard,  and  France  has  the  doable  standard, 
therefore,  are  both  likely  to  favour  an  arrangement. 
If  you  got  into  a  mess  you  would  be  very  glad  if 
all  your  friends  got  into  a  similar  mess.  That  is  the 
feeling  they  have. 

7030.  Ton  said,  I  think,  that  low  food  meant  low 
wages ;  do  you  think  that  that  is  so  ? — ^Is  not  the 
lowness  of  the  price  of  food-  dependent  upon  the  supply 
and  demand  of  food,  and  is  not  the  rate  of  wages 
dependent  upon  the  supply  and  demand  of  labour, 
and  is  it  not  possible  to  conceive  that  you  might  have 
a  state  of  the  labour  market  and  a  state  of  the  food 
market  which  would  produce  a  different  result  &em 
that  stated  ? — I  should  think,  if  the  state  of  the  wages 
market  were  in  centra-distinction  to  the  state  of  the 
food  market,  it  would  produce  an  effect,  but  that 
effect  would  be  one  which  would  be  revolution  and 
discontent.  The  people  must  live,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  that  for  any  length  of  time  wages  can  be  low 
and  food  high. 

7081.  Take  the  reverse  supposition,  however,  that 
you  had  low  food,  and  that  the  labour  market  was  not 
overstocked,  that  you  might  have  wages  continually 
rising  ? — That  is  what  you  have  seen  during  the  last 
few  years.     Tou  have  seen  that  wages  have  not  fallen 


in  the  same  proportion  as  produce,  and  therefore  the 
people  are  in  a  happier  and  better  fed  state  than  ever 
they  have  been. 

7032.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  state  of  the 
labour  market ;  do  you  consider  that  the  labour  market 
is  so  placed  that  wages  have  not  come  down  ;  is  that 
the  reason  you  give? — ^No,  I  only  know  that  the 
wages  of  the  people  have  not  increased,  but  taken  as 
a  rule  they  have  not  decreased,  whereas  as  to  the 
necessaries  of  life,  they  con  obtain  for  their  wages  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  could  formerly.  They  live 
more  as  human  beings  ought  to  live,  in  fact. 

7033.  Well,  you  think  that  the  fall  of  gold  prices, 
which  has  manifested  itself  in  commodities,  wOl  not 
ultimately  reach  wi^es? — ^I  really  cannot  prophesy 
about  what  may  take  place;  the  unexpected  takes 
place.  If  you  ask  me  my  tendency  of  opinion  I 
think  values  have  reached  a  very  low  point,  and  most 
likely  wiU  recover.  It  may  take  some  time.  Just 
the  same  with  produce  as  with  mines,  it  is  a  long 
time  before  a  man  will  give  up  working  his  fields 
because  they  leave  a  loss.  I  find  in  commercial  affairs 
everything  has  its  balance.  If  you  have  very  low 
prices  the  inevitable  effect  ultimately  is  to  bring  about 
causes  which  will  work  a  cure,  a  rise,  but  it  takes 
time. 

7034.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  manufacturing 
trade  is  very  unprofitable  at  the  present  moment  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  was  tsdking,  only  last  night, 
with  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men,  and  he  said : 
"  The  whole  thing  is  changed;  what  an  English 
"  manu&cturer  wasted  a  German  could  live  on."  He 
said :  "  For  a  man  to  succeed  now  he  ia  obliged  to 
"  give  his  whole  mind  to  it ;  he  is  obliged  to  look 
"  after  economy,  and  where  that  is  done  profits 
"  «re  mode,  but  where  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the 
"  old  style,  and  there  is  no  thrift  or  economy,  there 
"  of  course  people  do  not  do  weU." 

7035.  And  you  think  that  now  manufacturers  are 
making  as  much  profit  as  ever  they  were  ? — No,  I  do 
not  say  that,  but  they  are  making  a  profit.  I  think 
the  age  of  large  profits  is  past. 

7036.  Tou  are  not  aware  of  any  manufitctories  or 
industries  that  are  declining  or  decaying  ?— I  daresay 
there  are  plenty  of  them ;  men  who  have  not  got  the 
intelligence,  or  if  they  have  the  intelligence^  have  not 
got  the  opportunities.  You  may  just  as  well  ask  me 
if  every  intelligent  man  in  business  succeeds  ?  I  say 
no.  I  have  seen  great  fools  succeed  and  intelligent 
men  go  to  the  wall,  but  I  say  in  general  the  charactw 
of  English  trade  at  the  present  moment  is  that  the 
profits  are  not  anything  like  so  great  as  they  used  to 
be,  but  there  are  profits  and  fair  ones. 

7037.  Can  you  give  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
labour  market  is  overstocked  at  the  present  moment  ? 
— I  cannot,  but  the  population  increases  so  fast  in 
this  country  that  over-population  is  the  chronic  state. 
There  must  be  a  large  emigration  every  year,  other- 
wise the  labour  market  would  be  overstocked  to  a 
great  extent. 

7038.  Do  yon  not  think  that  it  is  a  serious  evil, 
although  it  may  be  temporary,  to  the  industries  of  the 
country  when  gold  prices  of  all  risks  to  manufactnre 
decline,  and  when  certain  elements  of  cost,  such  as 
rent  and  wages,  do  not  &11  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  a 
great  advantage.  It  is  a  great  disadvantage  for  the 
capitalists,  but  a  great  profit  for  the  million ;  for  the 
masses  have  the  advantage  if  their  wages  keep  up, 
and  they  can  buy  more  for  them,  and  therefore  I 
believe  at  the  present  moment  that  affairs  are  shaping 
themselves  in  a  very  desirable  way,  that  big  fortnnes 
are  not  so  easy  to  acquire  as  they  were,  but  that  the 
people  are  working  themselves,  have  worked  them- 
selves, into  a  better  position,  and  will  work  themselves 
into  a  better  still. 

7039.  But  you  said,  I  think,  that  it  was  on  evil  to 
the  capitalist  ? — To  the  capitalist  it  is  an  evil,  if  you 
call  It  an  evil.  Mr.  Morley,  the  other  day,  said  it  was 
a  great  public  benefit,  and  I  dare  say  he  knows  what 
he  ijuys.  He  said  there  were  only  90  people  who  paid 
60,000/.  a  year  income  tax,  and  a  very  good  thing 
that  there  were  not  more,  and  a  pity  there  were  not 
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less.  He  Ba3rs  it  is  a  disadvantage ;  I  do  not  see  that 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  country  that  there  should 
be  so  many  enormonaly  wealthy  people. 

7040.  And  I  think  you  do  not  believe  in  the  depres- 
sion of  trade  at  the  present  time  ? — ^No,  I  do  not ; 
bat  all  those  things  can  be  proved.  If  yon  take  the 
figxu%8  you  will  find  that  the  sterling  amount  of  the 
trade  is  smaller,  but  not  the  qnantities. 

7041.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  And  I  suppose  the  capitalist 
gets  great  advantages  in  the  increased  amount  of 
wealth  he  receives  on  account  of  foreign  debts  ? 
— He  receives  a  great  advantage,  yes.  WeU,  he  shares 
the  advantage  with  the  masses ;  but  it  is  more  to  the 
mass  of  the  public  than  it  is  to  himself.  If  he  finds 
his  household  commodities  20  per  cent,  cheaper,  it 
cannot  make  a  very  great  difference  to  him. 

7042.  (-Str  W.  H.  Houldnoorth.^  You  have  re- 
ferred to  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Depres- 
sion of  Trade.  Are  yon  aware  that  this  sentence  is  in 
it;  speaking  of  the  fall  in  prices  caused  by  the 
appreciation  of  the  standard  of  value,  "  We  desire  to 
"  give  it  a  leading  place  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
"  inflnedces  which  have  tended  to  produce  the  present 
"  depression  "  ?-^No,  I  was  not.  On  the  contrary,  I 
thought  their  conclusion  was  that  it  had  a  very  slight 
eftect  upon  the  depression. 

7043.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  You  stated  a  short  time 
ago  that  prices  had  fallen  everywhere  excepting  in 
India.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  ever3rwhere,  or 
were  you  thinking  of  comparison  with  tins  country. 
Have  prices  Mien  in  other  silver  countries,  such  as 
Chili  ? — I  do  not  know  what  has  taken  place  in 
ChiU,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  effect  in 
Chili  wonld  be  very  much  like  what  it  has  been  in 
India. 

7044.  Therefore,  in  countries  where  there  is  a  real 
silver  standard  you  would  be  disposed  to  think  that, 
as  in  India,  prices  would  not  have  fallen  ? — Prices 
would  not  fall,  most  decidedly. 

7045.  Therefore,  you  did  not  mean  by  that  answer 
to  say  that  in  other  silver-using  countries  prices  had 
fiillen  ? — I  mean  in  the  gold  countries.  I  was  com- 
paring India  with  the  gold  countries,  and  I  said,  in 
India  they  had  not  fallen,  whereas  in  all  other  coun- 
tries— I  mean  gold  counties — ^they  had  fallen.  Of 
course,  the  effect  in  one  silver  country  and  the  other 
would  be  about  the  same. 

7046.  Yon  mean,  in  fact,  that  prices,  in  your 
opinion,  have  not  fidlen  in  the  silver-using  bat  have 
fallen  in  the  gold-using  countries  ?— Yes. 

7047.  When  you  said  it  was  impossible  for  money 
to  be  dear  and  gold  firm,  I  gather  that  you  used  the 
words  "  dear  money "  not  merely  as  we  all  of  us  do, 
as  an  ordinary  colloquial  expression,  but  as  implying, 
in  your  opinion,  that  dear  money  really  is  identical 
with  a  high  rate  of  interest  Of  course,  I  might  my- 
self talk  about  dear  money,  but  I  should  do  so  merely 
as  a  colloquial  expression  ;  but  I  gather  you  intended 
to  express  the  opinio  a  that  the  fact  of  the  rate  of 
interest  being  low  showed  that  there  had  been  no 
increase  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  commodities  ? 
—That  there  was  an  abundance  of  the  circulation,  or 
the  medium  for  circulation. 

7048.  Well,  when  you  expressed  that  opinion  were 
yon  thinking  of  the  value  of  the  gold  or  of  the  stock 
of  the  gold  ? — ^I  am  talking  of  the  stock  of  gold.  It 
shows  it  by  the  reserve  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
whether  the  bank  and  bankers  have  much  money  to 
spare  or  whether  they  are  short  of  money. 

7049.  But  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
always  have  a  high  rate  of  interest  when  there  is  a 
low  amount  of  bullion  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
a  low  rate  when  there  is  a  high  amount  of  bullion  at 
the  Bank  of  England? — Yes,  most  decidedly. 

7050.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  1851,  for  instance, 


the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  was  14^ 
millions  ? — Very  likely. 

7051.  And  the  rate  of  interest  was  3  per  cent.  ? 
— Very  likely. 

7052.  In  1866  the  stock  of  bullion  was  in  round 
numbers  15  millions  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  7  per 
cent.  ? — ^Yes. 

7053.  Therefore,  the  rate  of  interest  was  more  than 
double,  and  yet  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
England  was  greater  ?— Yes ;  but  these  14,000,000/. 
of  gold  may  have  been  as  efficient  as  20,000,000/.  or 
24,000,000/.  is  now.  Since  1851  notably  there  are  36 
years,  and  you  have  had  an  enormous  increabe  of 
circulation.  You  have  had  an  enormous  increa6e  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  then  again  you 
must  take  the  other  items  oi  the  bank.  If  all  the 
other  items  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  in  proportion, 
they  may  have  been  relatively  as  strong  with 
14,000,000/.  as  with  20,000,000/.  to  day,  if  her 
engagements  were  in  proportion.  I  think  when  you 
look  at  the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
you  mast  look  also  to  what  the  engagements  of  the 
bank  were  at  the  time,  what  her  other  securities  were, 
the  circulation  of  bank  notes,  &c. 

7054.  That  is  quite  sufficient  for  me.  You  now  say 
you  mast  take  all  the  circumstances  into  account,  that 
18  just  the  point  on  which  I  wished  to  obtain  your 
opinion  ? — The  other  items  of  the  bank's  account  must 
be  taken  into  account. 

7055.  When  the  gold  discoveries  were  made  there 
was  great  apprehension  that  gold  would  fall  very 
much  in  value,  was  there  not  ? — Yes. 

7056.  And  you,  I  presume,  would  argue  that  we 
were  wise  not  to  alter  our  standard  under  the  influence 
of  an  apprehension  which  has  turned  out  to  be  quite 
unfounded  ? — Undoubtedly,  we  were  wise  not  to  do  it. 

7057.  And  that  is  part  of  your  argument,  as  I 
understand  it,  why  we  should  not  alter  our  standard 
now  ? — No,  I  said  that  when  gold  was  found  in  such 
abundance,  if  we  had  altered  our  standard  and  made 
all  the  new  gold  that  was  coined  the  weight  of  6  dwts., 
whereas  the  existing  gold  was  5  dwts.  3;^  grains,  the 
new  coin  would  not  have  passed  into  circidation,  but 
would  have  been  kept  back  for  the  purpose  of  export. 
I  merely  mentioned  that  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  absurdity  of  having  two  silver  coins  of  different 
weights  in  circulation  at  the  same  time.  I  wanted  to 
show  the  absurdity  by  bringing  it  home  and  applying 
it  to  gold,  and  to  show  that  sovereigns  weighing 
5  dwts.  3^  grains,  and  sovereigns  weighing  6  owts., 
could  not  remain  in  circnlation  side  by  side. 

7058.  There  were  many  who  were  anxious  to  alter 
the  standard,  under  the  influence  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, and  under  the  idea  that  gold  would  very 
much  fall  in  value  ? — There  were  people. 

7059.  You  think  it  is  very  fortunate  the  change 
was  not  made  ? — Yes.  Whatever  amount  of  gold, 
although  50,000,000/.  of  gold  came  in  to-morrow,  Uiere 
would  be  no  sense  in  altering  the  standard.  Prices 
would  alter,  and  the  thing  would  adjust  itself,  but 
there  would  be  no  need  to  make  any  alteration  of 
the  standard.  If  there  was  such  an  abundance  of 
the  circulating  medium  then  prices  would  conform 
to  it. 

7060.  You  stated  in  part  of  your  evidence  that  the 
Bank  of  England  held  the  reserves  of  all  the  other 
banks.  You  are  aware  that  the  banks  also  hold 
reserves  in  their  own  vaults  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  hold  reserves  in  their  own  vaults.  They 
may  hold  a  small  amount  of  bank  notes  to  meet  the 
daily  demand,  but  if  you  went  to  any  of  these  banks 
and  asked  them  for  60,000/.,  they  would  give  you  a 
cheque  on  the  Bank  of  England  to  obtain  it. 

7061.  You  are  aware  that  they  have  alwwrs  denied 
that  statement  entirely?  —  Have  they?  I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 


Mr.H.L. 
Raphael. 

11  July  1887. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjonnied  till  Friday. 
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ROTAIi  COMMISSION  ON  GOLD  AND  SILVER: 


Twenty-ninth  Day. 


Friday,  15th  July  1887. 


PBESXNT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  HERSCHELL,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Babboitr,  C.S.I. 
Mk.  .T.  W.  Birch. 
Me.  Henky  Chaplin,  M.P. 
Mr.  L.  Courtney,  M.P. 


Sra  T,  H.  Farrer,  Bart. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Fhemantlb,  C.B. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  Louis  Mallet,  C.B. 

Mb.  Geo.  H.  Musbay,  Secretary. 


Sir 

SvelynBariny, 

K.C.B., 

K.C.S.I. 

15  July  1887. 


Sir  Etslyn  Baring,  K.C.B.,  KC.S.L,  called  and  examined. 


7062.  (The  Chairman.)  Ton  were  for  some  time 
Finance  Minister  in  India  ? — I  was.  I  should  wish, 
before  giving  my  evidence,  to  saj  that  it  is  some 
three  or  foar  years  ago  since  I  devoted  close  attention 
to  this  difficult  subject,  and  my  knowledge  may  be  a 
little  rusty ;  if  my  answers,  therefore,  ore  not  so  full 
as  is  desirable,  I  would  beg  the  indulgence  of  the 
Commission. 

7063.  But  you  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
aspect  of  affairs  has  materially  changed  since  that 
time  as  r^ards  the  relation  of  silver  to  gold? — I 
should  think  it  has  got  more  serious  as  regards 
India. 

7064.  Yon  necessarily  had  your  attention  directed 
to  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  silver  in  relation 
to  gold  ? — I  had  ;  but  the  question  had  not  assumed 
anything  like  its  present  proportions  when  I  was 
Finance  Minister  of  India,  and  specially  when  the 
larger  reforms  of  1882  were  carried  out;  although 
there  had  even  then  been  a  considerable  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  rupee. 

7065.  I  do  not  think  we  have  the  date  that  you 
left  India  ? — I  left  India  in  September  1883. 

7066.  So  that  your  practical  experience  in  India 
was  for  some  years  prior  to  that? — My  practical 
experience  was  for  three  years  prior  to  that. 

7067.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  And  before  the  time  of 
which  yon  speak  yon  had  had  some  experience  of 
India  during  Lord  Northbrook's  administration? — I 
was  for  four  years  in  India  as  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Northbrook  ;  from  1872  to  1876. 

7068.  {The  Chairman.)  Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  assist  the  Commission  by  giving  them  the 
result  of  your  experience  with  reference  to  the 
financial  effect  on  India,  as  regards  the  Indian 
Grovemment,  of  the  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of 
silver  ? — Of  course,  that  is  a  very  big  question  and 
covers  a  very  wide  ground.  The  eSwst  is,  I  think, 
of  the  most  inconvenient  description,  more  especially 
on  account  of  the  very  great,  instability  in  the  value 
of  the  rupee.  The  low  rupee  is  a  very  serious  thing. 
I  do  not  at  all  want  to  underrate  its  importance,  but 
within  certain  reasonable  limits  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Indian  Government  to  adjust  its  financial 
system  to  a  rupee  of  any  value.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  carry  that  argument  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Government  could,  for  the  present,  at  all  events, 
adjust    its    system     to    a    rupee    of    lOd.    or    1»., 

.  but  1  repeat  that  within  certain  reasonable  limits 
it  would,  no  donbt,  be  posrable  for  the  Indian 
Government  to  adjust  its  finances  to  a  rupee  of  what- 
soever value.  But  what  is  so  disastrous  to  India  is 
its  constant  instability.  The  Finance  Minister  forms 
his  budget  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  as 
matters  now  stand,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation 
bow  bis  budget  will  turn  out.    He  cannot  tell  within 


several  hundred  thousands  of  pounds.  I  look  on  the 
budget  now  as  really  little  more  than  a  matter  of 
gambling.  This  is  a  most  serious  matter,  which,  I 
think,  requires  the  very  earnest  attention  of  the 
(Government  and  of  Parliament.  I  think  since  I  was 
instrumental  in  carrying  out  the  large  reforms  of 
1882  the  rupee  has  fallen  from  1«.  8^.  to  as  low  as 
Is.  4|<f.,  that  is  about  3d.  difference.  Well,  that 
represents  three  crores  of  rupees,  3,000,000/.  Of 
course  there  is  some  compensating  advantage  on  the 
other  side,  but  not  enough,  I  think,  to  compensate 
for  the  large  loss  that  has  been  sustained,  and 
certainly  not  to  compensate  for  the  great  instability. 
That,  I  think,  is  the  great  point. 

70(59.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  people  of 
India  have  gained  industritdly  by  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  rupee,  and  that,  therefore,  additional  taxation 
might  be  imposed  to  meet  the  deficit  caused  by  the 
fall  resulting  from  the  necessity  of  transmission 
for  the  purpose  of  gold  payments  here.  What  do 
you  say  to  that? — As  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  people  of  India  have  gained  industrially,  I  leave  that 
aside  for  the  moment.  To  answer  the  second  part  of 
your  question,  I  should  say  that  up  to  a  certain  limit 
the  imposition  of  additional  taxation  is  possible,  hnt 
not  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  first  thing,  I  think, 
that  has  to  be  remembered  by  every  Finance  Minister 
in  India  is,  that  the  people  are  extremely  poor,  and 
although  it  seems  rather  paradoxical  to  say  so,  to 
a  certain  extent  they  are  becoming  poorer  by  reason 
of  our  good  government.  What  I  mean  by  that  is, 
that  by  reason  of  sanitation,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
prevents  disease ;  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  that  nobody  should  die  of  famine ;  and  by 
reason  of  the  railways  and  canals,  which  prevent 
people  from  dying  of  famine,  the  natural  checks  on 
the  population  which  existed  in  the  old  Mahomedan 
days  are  taken  off,  and  very  properly  taken  off;  but 
still  the  result  is  that  the  survival  of  the  fittest  argu- 
ment does  not  hold  good  in  India  any  longer,  ao  it  did 
in  the  old  days  of  Mahomedan  government;  the 
population  is  becoming  more  and  more  dense ;  there 
is  a  greater  pressure  of  population  on  the  soil; 
therefore,  in  spite  of  these  improvements,  a  great 
part  of  the  population  are  as  poor,  and  perhaps 
even  poorer,  than  heretofore.  When  I  was  in  India, 
Mr.  Barbour,  who  was  my  financial  secretary,  was 
good  enongh  to  prepare  a  calculation  as  to  the  weahh 
per  head  of  the  population  of  India.  It  was  extremely 
difficult  to  make,  but  as  far  as  my  recollection  serv^ 
me,  T  think  he  calculated  that  27  rupees  per  annum 
was  the  average  income  of  an  individual  in  India.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  that  is  an  extremely  small  sum, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  native  of  India  is  one  of  the 
most  untaxable  creatures  in  the  world.  Now  _  as  to 
the  different  items  which  admit  of  an  increase,  of 
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•course  tho  first  and  gieat  item  is  the  land  tax.  Well, 
it  might  be  argued,  and  it  ofteu  has  been  argued  as  a 
mere  matter  of  academic  interest,  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
Government  has  to  paj  more  rupees  for  its  material, 
such  as  rails,  &c,  and  more  rupees  for  the  interest  on  its 
gold  debt,  therefore,  the  rupees  to  the  Government 
are  worth  less  than  the  rupees  at  the  time  the  settle- 
ments were  made,  and,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  just  for  the  Government  to  take  more 
rupees  from  the  landowners  and  cultivators  in  the 
shape  of  the  land  tax.  I  have  always  looked  on  that 
as  a  matter  of  theoretical  argument  and  nothing  more. 
Certainly  I  do  not  think  that  any  finance  minister 
or  any  Government  would  ever  dare  in  India  to 
propose  such  a  thing  as  a  pro  ratd  raising  of  the 
land  tax  during  the  currency  of  a  settlement  on 
such  an  argument  as  I  now  indicate.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  possible  as  the  settlements  fell  in.  Some 
of  the  settlements  are  temporary,  and  as  the  settle- 
ments fall  in,  it  would  be  possible,  though  extremely 
difficult,  to  have  some  sort  of  sliding  scale  or  arrange- 
ment under  which  the  land  tax  could  be  raised  in 
proportion  to  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver. 
That  would  be  a  process  of  very  slow  operation,  be- 
cause the  settlements  only  fall  in  very  gradually.  I 
look  therefoi-e  upon  the  land  tax  as  almost  impossible  to 
touch.  There  are  political  objections  to  touching  it, 
which  are  so  serious,  that  I  do  not  think  any  Govern- 
ment would  dare  to  do  so.  Indeed,  I  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  if  India  were  ever  to  be  in  such  a  position  as 
to  be  obliged  to  choose  between  an  arbitrary  and  pro 
ratd  raising  of  the  land  tax  and  a  partial  repudia- 
tion of  the  debt,  I  really  think  it  is  a  questionable 
thing  which  is  the  least  objectionable  of  the  two. 
In  fact,  I  look  upon  the  raising  of  the  land 
tax  in  the  form  of  which  I  speak  now,  as  per- 
haps the  most  objectionable  measure  possible  in 
India.  It  is  the  most  revolutionary  measure  con- 
ceivable, and  I  do  not  think  any  Government  would 
dare  to  propose  it.  Well  now,  that  cuts  away  at 
once  something  like  two  or  three  and  twenty  millions 
of  the  revenue.  Then  there  is  the  salt  revenue. 
Certainly,  although  it  is  very  objectionable  to  raise 
the  salt  duty,  it  does  admit  of  being  raised.  When 
the  duty  was  lowered  in  1882,  it  was  publicly 
declared  in  my  budget  statement  that  it  was  lowered 
with  the  view  to  constituting  a  financial  reserve.  It 
was  thought  undesirable  to  dwell  in  public  very 
strongly  on  the  possibility  of  raising  the  tax,  but 
certainly  in  my  own  mind  at  the  time  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  the  weakness  of  the  financial  posi- 
tion by  reason  of  the  absence  of  any  financial  reserve, 
and  I  thought  the  salt  tax  was  the  best  reserve.  Of 
course  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  weak 
part  of  the  argument  u  that  two  rupees  a  maund, 
which  is  now  the  amount  of  the  tax,  is  hardly  low 
enough  to  constitute  a  really  good  reserve,  but  I  had 
hoped  possibly,  as  consumption  increased  to  make 
good  the  amount  which  was  lost  by  taking  oflf  the  tax, 
that  the  tax.  might  in  the  course  of  some  years  be 
bronght  down  until  it  reached  one  rupee,  and  then 
it  would  constitute  a  real  reserve. 

7070.  Has  the  consumption  increased  ? — Mr.  Bar- 
bour would  be  better  able  to  give  you  information  as  to 
the  increase,  but  I  think  when  the  duty  was  lowered 
the  loss  was  about  1,400,000/.,  and  it  has  recovered  to 
the  extent  of  perhaps  rather  less  than  one-half  of  that 
amount,  about  500,000/.  To  continue  my  answer  on 
the  lai^er  question  which  was  suggested  to  me  as  to 
the  possibility  of  raising  further  taxes,  I  think  that 
the  salt  tax  might  be  raised,  but  the  increase  would 
all  fall  upon  the  poorer  classes,  and  it  would  be  a 
most  undesirable  thing  to  do  ;  but  still  it  is  a  possi- 
bility, and  it  was  a  possibility  which  was  present  to  my 
own  mind  when  the  salt  duty  was  lowered.  Excise  is 
one  other  large  item  of  revenue.  Well,  no  doubt,  as 
the  population  increases,  the  excise  revenue  will 
increase  gradually,  but  there  are  some  very  obvious 
moral  arguments  that  apply  to  excise  questions.  You 
cannot,  particularly  in  India,  treat  excise  in  the  same 
way  as  any  other  purely  fiscal  question ;  no  great 
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increase  of  the  excise  revenue  is,  therefore,  to  be 
anticipated.  Opium  is  another  very  large  item. 
There,  certainly,  nothing  that  the  Government  can 
do  can  raise  the  revenue,  and  I  have  alwi^s  looked 
upon  it  as  dangerous  to  rely  even  so  much  as  at 
present  on  opium.  I  look  upon  the  opium  revenue 
for  several  reasons,  which  I  could  indicate  if  it  were 
worth  while  to  do  so,  as  rather  a  precarious  revenue, 
and  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see  further 
reliance  placed  upon  it. 

7071.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Are  you  aware  that  the 
price  of  opium  has  fallen  considerably  since  the  recent 
convention  came  into  force  i — No,  I  was  not  aware  of 
that ;  but  that  strengthens  my  argument.  Then  there 
are  the  Customs  duties.  I  have  dealt  very  summarily 
with  every  one  of  the  large  items  of  revenue  except 
the  Customs  duties.  If  it  became  a  question  of  life 
and  death  to  India,  it  would  be  possible  to  impose 
the  import  duties  again.  I  think  it  would  be  a  most 
extremely  objectionable  measure,  and  I  should  be  very 
very  sorry  to  see  it  done ;  and  I  may  mention  that 
when  the  Customs  duties  were  taken  off,  although,  as 
I  mentioned,  the  silver  question  had  not  attained  its 
present  importance,  still  I  foresaw  that  it  very  likely 
would  become  very  important ;  but  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  putting  India  in 
a  position  to  meet  its  difficulties  was  to  allow  India 
to  exchange  its  produce  at  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage with  other  countries.  I  shall  always  maintain 
that  the  measure  was  taken  strictly  in  the  interests 
of  India,  that  it  has  been  very  beneficial  to  India,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  the  very  few  questions  in  which  we 
were  justified  in  going  rather  in  advance  of  native 
public  opinion.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  very  good 
thing,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  to  get  rid  of  a 
question  which  was  a  constant  sore  between  this 
country  and  India. 

7072.  {Sir  L.  Mallet.)  You  have  dikted  in  your 
observations  on  the  difficulty  of  increasing  taxation  in 
India.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  items.  To  begin  with  the 
last, — the  Customs  duties.  You  are  aware  that  there 
is  a  very  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  great  many 
people  in  India,  especially  among  the  better  class, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Customs  duties,  and  more 
particularly  the  abolition  of  the  import  duties,  with 
some  rare  exceptions,  was  a  great  mistake,  and  the 
Goverament  of  Lord  Lytton,  which  commenced  that 
reform,  and  the  Government  of  Lord  Ripon,  which 
completed  it,  under  the  financial  guidance  of  Sir  John 
Strachey  in  the  first  case,  and  your  own  in  the  second, 
has,  as  you  know,  been  exposed  to  very  severe 
criticism  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  what  was 
considered  an  important  source  of  revenue  in  the  face 
of  the  great  financial  danger  involved  in  a  possible 
fall  of  the  rupee.  Well,  you  have  stated,  generally, 
the  reasons  which  actuated  you,  at  all  events,  in 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  reform  and  completing 
the  policy  which  you  found  had  been  already  com- 
menced by  your  predecessors,  but  I  gather  from  your 
evidence  that  you  desire  to  place  on  record  before  this 
Commission  your  distinct  opinion  that  those  measures 
of  tarts'  reform,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  were 
adopted  deliberately,  but  that  you  were  quite  aware  of 
the  possible  danger  impending  over  the  exchange,  and 
that,  notwithstanding,  you  considered  that  the  advan- 
tage to  India  from  a  free  trade  policy  and  from 
alleviating  its  trade  from  the  burden  of  import  duties 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  that 
consideration,  and  if  you  had  again  to  make  a  decision 
you  would  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  course  which 
you  tlien  took? — Certainly,  that  is  my  opinion.  I 
should  only  like  to  qualify  it  in  one  respect.  I  think 
the  only  really  fair  criticism  that  I  have  heard 
advanced  against  that  measure  was  that  we  should 
have  dealt  with  the  export  duty  on  rice  before  we 
dealt  ^vith  the  import  duties.  I  have  always  thought 
that  that  was  a  fair  criticism,  and  it  was  brought 
against  me,  I  remember  perfectly  well,  when  I  was 
arguing  the  case  in  the  Legislative  Council.  I 
always    recognised    that   the  criticism  was   an   ex- 
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g^  ceediogly  iair  one,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  saj  that 

EvelynBaring,  if  we  could    go   back    to   1875,  and   deal   with   the 

K.C.B.,        whole  question  once  again,  that  it  would  not  be  wiser 

K. C.S.I.       tQ  tate  off  the  export  duty  on  rice  entirely,  and  make 

T~i~Too7     *  pi'o  ratd  reduction  of  the  import  duties,  rather  than 

^        ■    do  as  we  did.     But,  doing  as  we  did,  I  think  it  was 

an  enormous  benefit,  economically  and  politically,  to 

India,  and  I  do  not  in  the  least  regret  that  it  was 

done. 

7073.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  w&en  the  abolition 
of  the  cotton  duties  was  decided  upon,  the  trade  had 
been  so  hampered  by  the  previous  step  that  had  been 
taken  by  Lord  Lytton's  Government,  that  it  then 
became  a  matter  oi  almost  urgent  necessity  for  Lord 
Hipon's  Grovemment  and  for  you  to  take  the  course 
that  you  took  ? — That  is  clearly  the  case  as  regards 
Lord  Ripon's  Government ;  but  I  have  so  far  been 
rather  considering  the  question  as  a  whole,  and  not 
merely  in  the  aspect  in  which  it  presented  itself  to 
me  in  1882.  The  position  wKh  which  I  had  to  deal 
was  rather  a  peculiar  one.  I  found  that  the  dnties 
on  grey  goods,  the  lower  class  of  goodH,  had  been 
taken  off  because  they  acted  protectively.  I  also 
found  that  the  duty  on  certain  articles  had  been 
taken  off  in  what  was  called  the  general  tariff,  which 
created  a  number  of  very  great  anomalies.  I  cannot 
remember  them  now  in  detail,  but  they  will  be  found 
in  the  statements  at  the  time.  This  situation  of 
affairs  rendered  it  imperative  to  deal  with  the  import 
dnties  in  a  very  comprehensive  spirit ;  it  was  neces- 
sary either  to  go  back  to  the  tariff  of  1875,  and  thus 
repeal  the  alterations  made  by  Lord  L3rtton,  or  to  sweep 
away  the  import  duties  altogether.  I  had  no  alter- 
native under  these  circumstances  but  to  sweep  away 
the  import  duties  altogether.  I  quite  admit  it  is  a 
fair  criticism  that  the  export  duties  ought  to  have 
gone  first,  because  the  abolition  of  the  export  duties 
would  have  been  extremely  beneficial  to  India,  more 
especially  in  view  of  the  rupee  difficulty. 

7074.  I  gather  from  your  remarks  that,  although 
you  admit  ^t  under  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  time,  it  was  necessary  to  commence  by  a  reform 
of  the  import  tariff,  that  you  consider  as  an  abstract 
question  that  the  export  dnties  were  even  more 
urgent  in  the  interests  of  India  ? — Certainly. 

7076.  That  being  so,  of  course  I  presume  that  you 
consider  that  the  abolition  of  the  export  duties  is 
still  a  question  urgently  required  in  the  interests  of 
India  ? — ^If  money  were  available,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  so  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes,  that  it  is 
the  very  first  step  that  should  be  taken  ;  I  look  upon 
that  as  the  most  important  fiscal  reform  that  can  be 
made  in  India,  and  I  always  immensely  regret  that 
while  I  was  in  India  I  was  not  able  to  crown  the  free 
trade  edifice  by  abolishing  the  export  duties. 

7076,  Therefore  yon  are  of  opinion,  I  presume, 
that  a  very  important  and  urgent  financial  reform 
which  would  benefit  the  trade  and  people  of  India 
is  postponed  indefinitely  in  consequence  of  the  present 
financial  difficulties  in  which  the  Glt>vernment  of 
India  finds  itself,  largely  owing  to  the  uncertainty  in 
the  value  of  silver  ?— -Certainly. 

7077.  Then  with  regard  to  the  opium  question; 
you  are  aware  that  in  this  country  it  is  a  political 
question  which  very  often  causes  a  great  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Government,  and  I  gather  from  your 
remarks  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  opium 
revenue  is  a  source  of  revenue  which  the  Ch)vern- 
ment  of  India  can  only  look  to  with  veiy  great 
qualifications  as  a  permanent  source  of  income? — ^I 
think  it  is  precarious  for  several  reasons.  To  begin 
with,  the  crop  itself  is  a  precarious  one.  The  poppy 
is  a  very  delicate  plant.  Occasionally  hailstorms 
happen  at  a  critical  moment,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
greater  part  of  the  crop  is  destroyed.  During  the 
three  years  while  I  was  financial  member  of  Council 
of  the  Indian  Government  I  think  there  were  certainly 
two,  if  not  three,  extremely  bad  crops.  The  result 
was  that  the  opium  reserve  fell  to  a  very  low  point,, 
and  we  began  to  be  rather  doubtM  whether  we 
should  have  enough  opium  to  sell.     Then  there  is 


another  element  of  precariousuess,  and  that  is,  tbAt 
other  crops  may  take  its  place,  and  the  Grovemment 
may  have  to  pay  more  to  the  ryots  for  cultivating 
opium.  There  is  a  third  element,  which  is  that 
I  think  any  revenue  which  depends  on  taste  must 
always  be  open  to  considerable  danger.  I  imagine, 
for  instance,  that  cigarette  smoking  must  have  in- 
fluenced the  trade  in  cigars  in  this  country.  Cer- 
tainly anybody  who  has  given  any  attention  to  the 
history  of  tastes  in  wine  in  this  country  most  know 
that  ^ere  have  been  very  great  flnctn^ons  in  taste 
during  the  last  century.  In  the  same  way  as  regards 
the  Chinese  smoking  opium,  I  think  the  revenue  is 
open  to  the  danger  that  the  Chinese  may  not  care 
about  Indian  opium,  but  may  care  about  other  opium — 
their  own  opium  to  wit.  There  is  also  the  fact,  as  to 
which  I  collected  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  that  the 
Chinese  opium  is  increasing  in  quantity,  and,  I  believe, 
improving  in  quality  ;  it  may  take  the  place  of  Indian 
opium.  The  opium  question  also  excites  hostile  attack 
in  Fariiament,  although  I  have  not  heard  anyone  in 
Parliament  say  how  the  opium  revenue  is  to  be  got 
rid  of;  at  the  same  time  members  of  Parliament 
attack  it,  and  that  is  a  source  of  danger. 

7078.  As  regards  the  salt  duties,  I  think  I  gathered 
from  your  remarks  that  you  have  personally  regarded 
them  very  much  as  a  possible  reserve  in  the  case  of 
any  sndden  demand  for  war  or  other  purposes ;  that 
part  of  your  financial  system  had  been  rather  to  look 
to  the  possibility  of  making  the  salt  tax  a  reserve. 
Such  a  policy,  of  course,  rests  entirely  npon  the  possi- 
bility of  fixing  the  permanent  rate  of  the  salt  duty  so 
low  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  in  the  event  of 
being  obliged  to  raise  it,  yon  would  get  a  larger 
revenue.  I  think  I  gathered  also  from  what  pa^ed 
that  the  efi^t  of  a  reduction  which  was  made  during 
your  administration  had  been  to  diminish  the  total 
amount  of  revenue  on  the  salt  dnties  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  to 
say,  the  consumption  increased,  but  it  did  not  naturally 
increase  at  once  to  the  extent  to  make  good  the  loss 
of  revenue.  It  increased  progressively  year  after 
year,  and  in  the  course  of  years  it  no  doubt  will 
rise  to  the  figure  it  was  at  before  the  duty  was 
lowered,  but  it  has  not  done  so  yet. 

7079.  But  does  it  not  follow  from  that  that  the 
permanent  rate  at  which  the  salt  duty  is  at  present 
fixed  is  not  sufficiently  low  to  make  that  source  of 
revenue  available  as  a  reserve,  because  in  the  event 
of  your  being  obliged  suddenly  to  add  to  the  rate, 
yon  could  not  increas  your  revenue  ? — If  you  raise 
the  rate,  say  four  annas  a  mannd,  now,  yon  might 
diminish  the  consumption  a  little,  but  still  the  revenue 
would  be  a  greater  one  than  you  get  at  present.  To 
that  extent  it  does  constitute  a  reserve.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  it  done.  It  would  diminish  con- 
sumption, but  still  the  practical  result  would  be  to 
increase  the  revenue.  A  fortiori,  if  you  went  back  to 
the  figure  there  was  in  my  day,  two  rupees  and 
eight  annas  a  maund,  you  would  get  a  connderable 
increase  of  revenue  at  the  cost  of  a  greater  diminution 
in  consumption.  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  whole 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  salt  is  not,  I  think,  to 
be  entirely  attributed  to  the  taking  off  of  the  duty, 
because,  even  before  the  daty  was  taken  off,  there 
was  a  normal  rate  of  increase,  due  to  the  increase  of 
population,  so  that  there  would  have  been  a  certain 
amount  of  increase  anyhow. 

7080.  But  is  it  not  desirable,  to  make  the  salt  tax 
a  reserve,  to  fix  it  at  a  low  rate  ?— Certainly.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  to  fix  it  at  one  rupee  a  mannd 
instead  of  two ;  but  there  is  no  present  prospect  of 
getting  it  to  that  figure. 

7081.  One  of  the  objects  of  Lord  Northbrook  was 
to  reduce  it  to  one  rupee  a  maund.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  was  averred  publicly,  but  that  was  the 
figure  that  was  in  our  minds — the  figure  that  was 
discussed  ? — Yes. 

7082.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  on  the  population.  There  is  a  very  strong 
opinion  held  by  many  people  that  the  salt  tax,  unless 
it  is  kept  within  very  narroT  limits,  operates  very 
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u^jariously  upon  the  health  of  the  popuktioa  and  upon 
agriculture.  If  that  opinion  is  correct,  it  is  a  tax 
which  it  is  very  difficult  and  undesirable  to  look  to  as 
a  source  of  increased  revenue  by  increased  rates  ? — 
There  was  certainly  prior  to  1882  a  want  of  salt  in 
some  parts  of  India,  Ilajpootana  particularly.  But  this 
very  often  depended  on  the  distance  of  the  place  from 
the  railway.  The  salt  question  should  be  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  improvement  of  communications 
throughout  the  country.  I  can  only  say  that  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  the  tax  increased.  It  would  be 
a  very  bad  thing  to  do,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
thing  that  is  possible  within  reasonable  limits. 

7083.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of 
increasing  the  revenues  of  India  by  direct  taxation  ? 
You  are  aware  of  the  controversies,  and  the  process 
of  legislation  with  regard  to  the  income  tax.  Is  it 
your  opinion  that  the  principle  of  direct  taxation  can 
be  safely  carried  further  than  it  has  been  in  India  ? — 
My  view  about  the  direct  taxation  question  was  this. 
There  was  a  very  long  controversy,  as  you  are  no 
doubt  aware,  going  on  for  years  about  direct  and  in- 
direct taxation  in  India.  When  I  had  to  deal  with 
the  question  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  especially 
as  the  indirect  taxes  were  to  be  abolished,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  impose  some  direct  tax,  and  further 
that  direct  taxation  in  India  can  be  justified  by  excel- 
lent reasons ;  because  without  any  direct  tax  all  the 
wealthy  mercantile  classes  escape  taxation.  Therefore 
it  was  to  be  justified  by  the  most  thoroughly  sound 
fiscal  arguments.  The  only  arguments  against  the 
tax  were  the  political  argument  that  it  was  unpopular 
with  influential  people,  that  we  had  endeavoured  to 
impose  a  direct  tax  on  India  which  was  not  quite 
suitable  to  the  ideas  of  the  country,  and  further  that 
we  had  changed  the  tax  over  and  over  again,  and  had 
created  great  instability  and  great  dislike  to  frequent 
changes.  My  view  was  that  a  direct  tax  of  some 
sort,  call  it  what  you  will,  a  license  or  income  tax, 
should  be  incorporated  into,  the  fiscal  system  of  India, 
but  1  was  and  still  am  very  distinctly  of  opinion  that 
a  direct  tax  cannot  be  used  in  India  as  an  engine  for 
rectifying  budget  inequalities  as  it  is  in  this  country ; 
that  having  been  once  established  it  must  remain  at 
a  certain  %ure ;  and  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the 
direct  tax  should  not  extend  too  low  down,  because 
many  of  the  arguments,  very  good  and  sound  in  their 
way,  which  were  advanced  agunst  direct  taxation 
were  of  this  nature ;  that  there  wore  a  number  of  poor 
people  taxed,  that  the  subordinate  machinery  for  levy- 
ing the  tax  was  untrustworthy  and  open  to  corruption, 
and  that  if  you  went  too  low  down  you  would  have 
to  deal  with  people  who  could  not  defend  themselves 
against  any  illegal  or  unjust  demand  on  the  pare  of  the 
tax  gatherer.  Whereas  people  in  a  better  position  and 
more  wealthy  would  do  so.  The  limit  is  now  500 
rupees  I  think.  That  is  certainly  the  lowest  lunit  to 
which  I  would  go,  and  indeed  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  fix  the  minimum  limit  a  little  higher,  if  I 
had  had  to  do  with  it.  It  may  be  objectionable  to  do 
so  on  account  of  loss  of  revenue.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  you  can  go  further  in  the  direction  of 
direct  taxation ;  I  mean  I  do  not  see  any  means  of 
developing  it.  When  I  speak  of  development,  I  am 
of  course  aware  that  the  revenue  from  the  tax  will 
gradually  increase,  probably  with  every  year. ,  I  do 
not  know  if  the  assessments  are  made  annually  or 
not ;  but  when  the  assessments  are  made,  a  certain 
number  of  people  may  be  presumed  to  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  tax  who  did  not  do  so  before. 
There  may  be  some  gradual  increase,  but  it  will  be 
nothing  at  all  to  rely  upon  as  any  heroic  remedy  to 
put  right  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  have  now  to 
consider. 

7084.  {Sir  L.  Mallet.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  so 
far  as  the  income  tax  is  concerned,  although  there 
will  be  naturally  a  progressive  increase,  it  cannot  be 
looked  to  in  any  sense  as  a  mode  by  which  the 
Grovemment  of  India  could  recoup  itself  for  its  loss 
on  exchange  ? — Certainly  not ;  most  distinctly  not. 

7086.  l^ere  is  another  branch  of  the  question  you 
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touched  upon,  the  excise  duties.    You  are  aware,  no  Sir 

doubt,  of  the  controversy  which  I  see  at  present  going  ^"^ 
on  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Grovernment  with  r^ard  to 
the  sale  of  spirits.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  pursuing  the  present  course  of  policy 
with  regard  to  the  sale  of  spirits,  without  exciting 
undue  unpopularity  or  without  stimulating  consump- 
tion unduly  ? — I  am  not  quite  aware  whether  there 
has  been  any  change  of  policy  since  I  left  India,  in 
that  respect ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  can  look  on  the 
revenue  from  spirits  from  a  purely  fiscal  point  of  view. 
I  think  the  principle  generally  laid  down,  namely, 
that  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  minimum  amount 
of  consumption  with  the  maximum  amount  of  revenue, 
is  fairly  correct. 

7086.  I  have  only  one  more  question  to  ask,  which 
is,  what  has  been  the  efiect  of  the  uncertainty  attend- 
ing the  value  of  silver  on  the  facility  of  obtaining 
capital  for  productive  works  in  India? — As  regards 
the  influx  of  private  capital  for  private  undertakings, 
I  really  cannot  give  any  facts,  for  I  have  not  got 
them  at  my  hand ;  but  T.  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  must  rather  have  checked  any  tendency  that  there 
was  to  the  influx  of  private  capital  into  India.  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  has  depreciated  the 
price  of  the  silver  debt,  in  fact  it  has  pro  tanto 
increased  the  indebtedness  of  India.  It  has  also 
obliged  the  Indian  Government  to  borrow  at  a  higher 
rate  than  it  did  formerly,  and  the  main  fact  of  the 
whole  question  is  that  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  taxpayers  of  India  are  obliged  to  pay  as  interest 
on  the  gold  debt  a  very  much  larger  sum  than  they 
did  a  few  years  ago. 

7087.  Was  it  not  a  fact,  when  you  were  financial 
member  of  the  Gtovernment  of  India,  that  on  one  or 
two  occasions  it  appeared  possible  that  you  would 
obtain  the  capital  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
railroads  without  guarantee  ?  —  Yes  j  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  get  private  enterprise  to  make 
the  railways,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which  I  need 
not  go  into  now,  because  they  must  be  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  endeavour  was  very  generally  thought 
to  have  faUed.  I  do  not  altogether  admit  that.  I 
think  something  in  that  direction  was  done.  The 
Bengal  and  North- Western  was  made,  if  not  without 
Government  help,  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
Government  help.  But,  afterwards,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  nothing  much  was  done  in  that  direction. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  system  of  guarantees.  I  think 
there  should  be  State  enterprise  or  private  enter- 
prise ;  I  do  not  like  the  half-and-half  system  which 
is  involved  in  giving  a  guarantee ;  but  in  answer  to 
the  original  question  put  to  me,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  instability  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  acted  as  an 
important  check  against  private  enterprise  taking  up 
Indian  railways. 

7088.  Are  you  aware  that  on  the  last  occasion 
when  we  had  to  start  railways,  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  obliged  to  give  a  guarantee  of  four  per  cent.  ?— 
Yes,  so  I  understand. 

7089.  {Mr.  Barbour,)  Are  you  aware  whetJier  the 
uncert^ty  as  to  the  value  of  the  rupee  has  more 
than  once  had  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  public 
works  policy  of  the  Grovernment  of  India,  as  regards 
the  construction  of  railways  ?— Undoubtedly  it  must 
have  done  so,  because  it  has  rendered  it  impossible 
from  one  year  to  another  to  know  what  the  Govern- 
ment have  to  spend;  it  aflected  the  public  works 
expenditure  and  the  whole  budget.  In  fact,  I  look 
upon  the  Indian  budget  now  ae  a  mere  matter  of 
speculation  ;  nobody  can  tell  how  it  will  turn  up  out 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

7090.  {Mr,  Bireh.)  Do  you  not  consider  that  the 
great  fall  in  the  exchange  gave  a  great  impetus  in 
^e  development  of  India;  that  me  rupee  falling 
from  \$,  \0d.  to  \s,  td.,  or  whatever  it  is,  assisted  a 
great  deal  to  help  the  export  from  India?— No  doubt, 
if  gold  prices  had  rallen,  and  the  rupee  had 
remained  at  the  same  value  as  it  was  before,  that 
amoimt  of  wheat  which  now  goes  home  would  not 
have  gone  home.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but 
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I  look  npon  the  iwo  things  as  necessarily  going 
together.  It  is  a  debateable  question  whether  the 
fall  in  exchange  and  the  fall  in  prices  are  cause  and 
effect.     I  look  upon  them  as  intimately  connected. 

7091.  But  then  we  bring  a  great  deal  of  wheat  from 
other  countries.  India  only  gives  ua  about  10  per 
cent,  of  what  we  receive,  and  she  has  to  come  into 
competition  with  all  other  nations  which  send  wheat 
to  this  country  ;  that  is  an  important  consideration  ? — 
Yes ;  still  admitting  to  the  full,  for  the  uJce  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  fall  of  exchange  has  benefited  India  by 
sending  home  a  lot  of  wheat  which  would  otherwise 
not  havu  gone  home,  even  then  I  say  that  the  com- 
pensating disadvantages  are  so  great  as  to  more  than 
counterbalance  that  benefit.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  the  instability,  which  is  a  consideration  of  the 
greatest  importance.  There  is  no  security  whatever 
that  the  Government  of  India  two  or  three  years 
hence  will  not  be  bankrupt;  none  whatever  in  the 
present  condition  of  affairs.  Neither  do  I  think  it 
possible  to  separate  completely  the  interests  of  the 
Government  of  India  from  those  of  the  population  of 
India.  The  first  and  greatest  interest  of  the  popu- 
lation, considered  as  a  whole,  is  that  the  financial 
position  of  the  Government,  who  are  the  trustees  of 
the  population,  should  be  one  of  assured  solvency. 

7092.  We  have  been  told  by  all  the  witnesses  that 
we  have  had  up,  that  in  the  event  of  a  ratio  being 
established  between  silver  and  gold,  the  only  one  that 
can  be  estabhshed  would  be  15^  to  I  ? — That  is  a  very 
moot  point. 

7093.  Well,  in  the  event  of  that  being  the  case, 
surely  that  would  come  with  tremendous  effect  upon 
India,  raising  the  value  of  the  rupee.  Now,  we  send 
a  rupee  to  India  for  about  Is.  Ad.  or  1».  6d.,  and  then 
the  rupee  would  cost  1*.  \0\d.  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
foresee  what  the  full  efifect  of  that  would  be.  My 
answer  to  the  question  would  be  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  rise  in  exchange  would  cauas  a  rise  in  gold 
prices  which  would  go  far  to  rectify  the  inequality, 
and  thus  tend  to  bring  home  the  wheat  all  the  same. 
That  is  the  first  thing  that  would  happen ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  a  further  advantage  gained  would  be 
that  there  would  not  be  so  much  to  pay  for  the  gold 
debt,  which  would  enable  the  Grovernment  of  India  to 
carry  out  fiscal  reforms  and  benefit  the  population. 
They  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  freights  on  railways, 
and  give  an  advantage  there.  They  would  be  able  to 
take  off  the  export  duty  on  rice,  and  give  the  rice 
merchants  and  cultivators  an  advantage.  J  do  not 
suppose  the  wisest  man  would  foresee  what  the  full 
effect  would  be.  It  would  be  perfectly  impossible  to 
tell,  bnt  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
there  are  not  counterbalancing  advantages  in  the 
direction  in  which  I  am  stating. 

7094.  In  a  despatch  from  the  Government  of  India, 
dated  the  2nd  Feb.  1886,  I  find  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  Notwithstanding  the  additional  burden  imposed 
"  on  the  Indian  finances  by  the  fall  of  a  penny  in  the 
"  rupee,  which  occurred  in  the  three  years  above 
"  referred  to  (1882-1885),  the  steady  growth  of  the 
*'  revenue  more  than  covered  the  additional  loss  by 
"  exchange,  and  the  estimates  of  1885-6  showed  that 
"  the  actufd  position  of  the  finances  was  thoroughly 
"  sound,  and  that  there  was  a  larger  margin  of 
"  reserve  than  there  had  been  in  1882-3"? — If  that 
is  the  case  it  must  be  mainly  on  account  of  good 
harvests  and  not  on  account  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  rupee. 

7096.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  think  that  the  benefit 
to  a  country  from  its  export  trade  consists  in  the 
amount  of  produce  or  manufactures  sent  out  of  the 
country,  or  in  what  it  receives  in  exchange  for  its 
exports  ?  Is  there  any  advantage  in  sending  a  large 
quantity  of  produce  out  of  a  country  unless  you  get 
something  equivalent  in  i-etum  ? — Certainly  not.  The 
case  is  illustrated  now  in  Egypt. 

7096.  If  a  fall  of  gold  prices  in  this  country  made 
it  necessary  for  India  to  export  moi'e  produce  in 
order  to  meet  the  gold  obligations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  that  would  increase  the  export  trade 


of  India,  inasmuch  as  an  additional  amount  of  pro- 
duce would  be  required  ? — ^I  think  I  agree  in  your 
lino  of  argument,  but  let  me  put  an  illustration 
which,  I  think,  is  in  the  nature  of  what  you  mean. 
At  this  present  moment  the  position  of  I%ypt  is  that 
it  has  a  gold  debt,  the  interest  of  which  is  about 
5,000,000/.  a  year,  which  it  has  to  pay.  It  lean 
agricultural  country,  and  it  must  pay  in  exports. 
The  result  is  that  Egypt  has  to  produce  a  great  deal 
more  to  pay  that  debt ;  it  has  to  increase  the  volnme 
of  its  exports  without  getting  anything  in  return  for 
them.  There  is  no  twnefit  to  Egypt  in  this  state  of 
things.  Egypt  had  to  pay  5,000,000/.  some  time  ago, 
which  represented,  say,  a  fixed  quantity  of  pounds  of 
cotton,  and  so  on.  Now  it  has  to  pay  a  great  many 
more  pounds  of  cotton  and  quarters  of  wheat  in  order 
to  make  up  that  5,000,000/.,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it 
gets  any  equivalent  for  it. 

7097.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Do  you  state  that  the 
interest  is  5,000,000/  P — ^Yes;  the  sinking  fund  is 
now  a  very  trifling  figure,  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 

7098.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  On  the  other  baud,  to  the 
merchant  every  increase  of  the  amount  exported  is  an 
increase  to  his  trade,  and  brings  him  additional  profit? 
— It  may  be  so,  although  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
low  prices  diminish  his  margin  of  profit 

7<^.  From  his  point  of  view  an  increase  of  the 
export  trade,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  would 
be  a  gain  ? — ^But  the  cultivator ;  I  do  not  see  that  it 
affects  him  beneficially.  The  cultivator  in  Egypt  h.i8 
to  pay  a  land  tax  in  gold,  and  he  has  to  sell  more 
produce  to  get  that  land  tax  than  he  had  fonr  or  five 
years  ago  ;  considerably  more. 

7100.  {Mr.  Birch.)  But  what  you  consider  is  that 
the  gold  prices  have  fallen  on  account  of  that  ? — That 
is  another  and  very  difficult  question.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  a  great  number  of  theoretical  con- 
siderations which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  it.  I 
find  it^  I  confess,  extremely  difficult  to  b«Uieve  that 
the  disturbance  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
has  not  caused  the  fall  in  gold  prices,  and  the  point 
that  has  struck  me  more  than  anything  else  is  a  table 
prepared,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Barbour.  If  yon  look  at 
that  table,  which  gives  the  prices  for  the  last  gi^eat 
many  years,  you  will  see  they  run  in  parallel  lines 
with  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  to  such  a 
remarkable  degree,  that,  apart  from  any  question  of 
economic  theory,  it  seems  to  me  almost  proved  that 
there  is  a  direct  connection  between  the  fall  in  gold 
prices  and  the  disturbance  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver.  That  diagram  went  very  far  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  two  were  very  intimately  connected 
together. 

7101.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  I  gather,  from  what  I  have 
heard  you  say,  that  beyond  all  doubt  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  silver  has  serioualy  affected,  and  does  seriously 
affect,  the  Indian  revenue  ? — It  affects  the  expen- 
diture more;  it  affects  Indian  Jinance.  If  you  use 
the  word  "  revenue "  in  the  sense  of  Indiau  finance, 
most  certainly  it  does  affect  it.  It  raises  the  amount 
that  India  has  to  pay  in  the  form  of  its  gold  debt. 

7102.  And  another  further  fall  in  the  price  of 
silver,  I  think  you  said,  you  would  regard  as  serious 
in  the  extreme  ? — Very,  indeed.  I  can  only  say  that 
if  I  were  Finance  Minister  of  India,  and  I  found  the 
rupee  go  to  1«. — and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will 
not  go  to  If. — I  should  not  have  any  idea  whatever 
how  the  difficulty  was  to  be  met;  and  that  is  the 
point  I  want  particularly  to  insist  upon  before  this 
Commission.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  people  here 
say  that  the  difficulty  is  one  which  the  Indian  autho- 
rities must  get  out  of  in  the  best  way  they  can,  but 
the  practical  thing  that  anybody  who  has  to  deal  with 
the  question  has  to  consider  is  how  they  are  to  get 
out  of  it ;  and  with  a  rupee  much  lower  than  it  is 
now,  I  have  no  idea  whatever  how  the  Indian 
Government  will  be  able  to  pay  its  way. 

7103.  The  difficulty,  at  all  events,  yon  are  quite 
clear,  could  not  be  met  by  increasing  existing  taxes 
or  raising  new  ones  ? — Within  reasonable  limits  it 
may  be  counteracted.    The  salt  dnty  might  be  raised. 
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I  do  not  8»j  that  jou  have  got  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  increasing 
the  revenue ;  but  still,  if  I  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  the  rupee  was  1«.  10^.,  and 
that  now  it  has  gone  down  to  Is.  4^(1.,  and  I  know 
no  partienlar  reason  why  it  should  stop  there,  then 
I  think  the  ntuation  is  a  most  serious  one. 

7104.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  arrive  at,  that, 
assuming  that  there  were  a  further  considerable  fall 
in  the  value  of  silver,  then  you  would  be  unable  to 
counteract  it  by  any  alteration  of  the  existing  taxes 
or  raising  new  ones  ? — It  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
amount  of  the  fall.  I  quite  agree  with  that  as  a 
general  statement. 

7105.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  probability  of 
any  further  fall  in  the  price  of  silver? — I  wish  I 
knew.  That  is  beyond  the  range  of  my  knowledge. 
I  think  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  anybody  to  answer 
that  question. 

7106.  But  you  are  quite  clear  as  to  this,  that  if 
any  considerable  fall  did  occur  it  might  create  the 
greatest  possible  difficulties  in  India? — Yes.  I  am 
quite  clear  on  that  point. 

7107.  You  have  studied  the  bimetallic  theory  ?— 
Yes,  I  did  some  few  years  ago. 

7108.  And  do  I  understand,  then,  that  yon  are  in 
favour  of  its  adoption  as  r^ards  the  interest  of 
India  ? — That  is  going  into  a  branch  of  the  subject  as 
to  which  I  hardly  anticipated  that  I  was  to  be  asked 
any  questions,  but  as  I  have  been  asked  the  question 
I  have  DO  objection  to  stating  very  briefly  what 
my  view  is,  although  I  am  anxious  to  say  that  the 
subject  is  so  very  intricate  and  complicated  that 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  at  present  be  prepared 
to  submit  to  cross-examination  on  it.  I  went  into  the 
whole  of  this  question  some  years  ago  with  certainly 
a  prejudice  in  favour  of  monometallism,  and  an  idea 
that  bimetallism  was  a  currency  fad  and  nothing 
more.  After  giving  a  very  long  time  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  monometallic  argument  that  gold  and  silver 
are  merchandise,  like  wheat  and  beans,  of  which  the 
relative  values  cannot  be  regulated  by  Govenunent, 
is  wholly  untenable.  I  think  the  bimetallic  theory  is 
a  perfectly  sound  economic  theory.  I  considered  it 
es&entinl  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  theory ;  because 
if  I  had  found  that  the  bimetallic  theory  was  unsound 
as  I  consider  protection  to  be  unsound,  I  should  have 
cast  it  aside  directly.  I  maintain,  however,  that  the 
bimetallic  theory  is  perfectly  sound  from  an  economic 
point  of  view.  As  regards  giving  pi-actical  effect  to 
it,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  extremely  difficult.  But, 
generally  speaking.  I  may  say  that  I  am  a  bimetallist. 
In  the  interests  of  India  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
any  measure  adopted  which  would  give  stability  to 
the  rupee,  and  I  think  that  the  ouitter  is  one  which 
requires  the  most  attention  from  the  Government  and 
Fhrliament  of  this  country. 

7109.  I  think  you  admitted  that  the  fall  in  silver 
has  to  some  extent  been  advantageous  to  producers 
in  India  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  has.  It  has  sent  home 
more  produce  than  otherwise  would  have  been  sent. 

7110.  But  it  does  not  in  any  way  compensate  for 
the  general  mischief  ? — I  think  certainly  not. 

7111.  Well  now  what  is  the  effect  on  the  producer 
at  home,  we  will  say  of  wheat? — That  depends 
rather  upon  whether  you  consider  that  the  fall  of 
prices  is  due  to  the  disturbance  in  the  relative  values 
of  gold  and  silver.  I  maintain  that  it  is,  and  if  so  it  has 
enabled  the  Indian  producer  to  compete  favourably 
with  the  cultivator  here. 

7112.  You  entertain  the  same  opinion  which  has 
been  advanced  by  great  numbers  of  witnesses  here 
that  the  effect  of  the  present  system  is  to  give  the 
Indian  producer  of  wheat  an  artificial  advantage  over 
the  prodncer  of  wheat  in  England  ? — An  advantage 
certainly,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  call  any- 
thing artificial  that  comes  from  the  natural  operations 
of  trade. 

7113.  Now  is  the  producer  in  Egypt  affected  in  the 
mine  way  ? — ^The  prodncer  and  tiie  Government  of 


Egypt  are  ^ected  in  this  way.  If  it  is  contended 
that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fall  of  gold  prices,  then  I 
think  the  effect  on  Egypt  has  been  very  trifling,  but 
if  it  be  held,  as  I  hold,  that  the  two  may  be  con- 
sidered as  cause  and  effect,  then  it  has  affected 
Egypt  in  this  way,  that  the  cultivator  has  to  pay 
more  produce  for  his  land  tax,  which  is  fixed  in 
gold.  The  Government  also  is  very  greatly  affected 
because  it  is  the  largest  proprietor  in  the  conntiy.  It 
owns  800,000  acres  of  Domains  and  Daira  land.  It 
sells  its  produce  at  a  lower  price  than  it  did  some 
years  ago,  and  therefore  it  has  to  produce  a  larger 
quantity  in  order  to  pay  the.  interest  on  its  debt.  The 
result  is  that  the  Domains  and  Dairadeficits,  which  have 
to  be  made  good  out  of  its  general  revenues,  instead 
of  mounting  as  they  would  have  done  a  few  years  ago 
to  50,000/.  or  100,000/.,  now  amount  to  360,000  or 
400,000/. 

7114.  You  trace  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  a 
great  deal  to  the  demonetization  by  Germany  and  the 
other  countries  in  Europe  ? — ^Yes,  certainly  more,  I 
think,  than  to  the  increased  production  of  silver  in 
America,  but  I  am  not  at  pi-esent  well  up  in  this 
branch  of  the  subject. 

7115.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  think  you  said  you  did 
not  come  here  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  difficult 
theoretical  questions  which  are  connected  with  the 
bimetallic  theory,  such  as  the  appreciation  of  gold, 
the  effect  upon  exchange,  &c.  ?  If  you  did  not,  I  shall 
not  think  it  needful  to  ask  you  any  further  questions 
upon  these  subjects  ? — No.  I  have  gone  into  those 
questions  very  attentively,  but  it  is  several  years  ago 
now,  and  if  I  am  to  be  cross-examined  on  them  I 
should  like  to  study  them  more,  which  I  have  not  the 
time  to  do  now. 

7116.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  Can  you  say  whether 
any  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  loss  to  private 
persons  in  India,  that  is  to  say,  officers  who  have  to 
send  money  home,  in  consequence  of  the  great  fall  of 
the  price  of  the  rupee? — No,  I  should  think  that 
such  an  estimate  was  very  difficult  to  frame. 

71 17.  But  it  would  represent  a  large  sum  ? — To 
the  individual  officers  a  very  large  sum,  no  doubt. 

7118.  Are  all  the  covenanted  and  uncovenanted 
officers  paid  in  rupees? — You  are  talking  of  pay. 
Yes.     In  India  there  is  no  pay  in  sterling  at  alL 

7119.  But  then  in  the  miUtary  establishments  are 
they  paid  in  silver  ? — ^They  are  paid  in  rupees,  and 
the  soldiers  get  the  rupee  at  a  fixed  rate.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  now. 

7120.  But  the  civil  officers  and  the  military  officers 
are  paid  upon  different  systems? — The  ciinl  officer 
gets  his  pay  in  rupees,  so  many  rupees  a  month,  and 
the  military  officer  also  gets  his  pay  in  rupees  at  so 
much  a  month,  but  the  soldier  used  to  get  an  amount 
which  was  fixed  at  a  certain  rate  of  exchange.  It 
varied  from  time  to  time,  if  not  every  year,  at  all 
events  from  time  to  time. 

7121.  The  officers  pay  is  originally  fixed  in  sterling, 
is  it  not  ? — No,  it  is  in  rupees  in  India. 

7122.  Then  how  is  it  decided  how  many  rupees  he 
is  to  receive  ?—- It  is  so  many  rupees  per  annum.  A 
lieotenant  has  so  much,  a  captain  so  much,  a  mtgor  so 
much,  and  so  on. 

7123.  The  mere  fact  of  his  landing  in  India  alters 
his  payment  from  sterling  to  rupees  ? — Yes. 

7124.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Under  the  circum- 
stances I  will  only  ask  you  a  very  few  questions,  but 
I  should  like  to  obtain  your  views  with  reference  to 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  su^ested  with 
reference  to  bimetallism.  You  expressed  an  opinion, 
I  think,  that  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  was  regu- 
lated by  different  laws  from  those  whicn  determined 
the  values  of  other  commodities,  and  that  therefore, 
we  cannot  consider  gold  and  silver  altogether  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  should  deal  with  oUier  commo- 
dities ? — Yes.  When  I  speak  of  gold  and  silver,  I 
mean,  of  course,  gold  and  silver  legal  tender  money. 

7125.  Well,  in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver  however, 
there  is  a  ver^  large  consumption  in  the  arts  and  for 
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5(V  other  purposes  than  coinage,  is  there  not  ? — Yes.     Of 

EvtUnBaring,  <!0ur8e  very  large  is  a  relative  term.     As  compared 
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with  the   use   of  money  for  currency   purposes  the 
amount  nsed  for  the  arts  is  small. 

7126.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  what  the  propor- 
tion is  ? — No,  that  I  cannot  tell. 

7127.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  mean  that  the 
amount  withdrawn  in  any  year  for  the  use  of  the  arts 
is  small  in  proportion  with  the  amount  that  is  actually 
circulating? — I  mean  that  the  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  world  used  for  the  arts  is  very  small 
IIS  compared  with  the  amount  used  for  currency  pur- 
poses. My  recollection  is  that  there  is  something 
like  700,000,00(W.  used  for  currency  purposes. 

7128.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  total  amount  that 
is  hoarded,  or  that  has  been  used  in  the  arts  in  past 
years  is  not  large,  but  you  meau  that  the  amount  with- 
drawn in  any  year  for  the  arts  is  small  compared  with 
the  amount  used  for  currency  purposes? — I  should 
imagine  that  both  are  true,  that  the  amount  of  gold 
cups,  and  so  on,  is  small  compared  with  the  total 
amount  of  the  currency,  and  as  to  the  annual  produc- 
tion, the  larger  proportion  goes  to  currency  purposes 
and  not  to  the  arts.  Though  I  do  not  know  the 
iigures,  I  imagine  that  is  the  case. 

7129.  (<Si»r  John  Lubbock.)  When  you  said  just 
now  that  the  proportion  used  in  t^e  arts  was  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  currency,  you  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
annually  used  for  coinage,  do  you  ? — ^I  really  forget 
what  the  figures  are,  but  I  conceive  that  of  the  total 
annnal  production  of  gold  by  far  the  greater  part  is 
used  for  currency  purposes,  leaving  only  a  small 
proportion  for  the  arts. 

7130.  But  you  are  not  aware  what  the  proportion 
is  ? — ^No,  at  this  moment  I  cannot  say. 

7131.  And  if  the  amount  used  in  the  arts  is 
lai^r  than  that  which  is  used  in  currency,  then  you 
would  admit,  would  you  not,  that  the  value  must  be 
largely  determined  by  the  use  in  the  arts  ? — If  the 
amount  was  larger  for  the  arts  than  for  currency  pur- 
poses, that  would  be  a  very  important  argument,  but 
at  present  it  is  far  smaller. 

7132.  Supposing  it  was  as  large  or  even  larger, 
say  one-third,  would  not  that  be  a  very  important 
element  to  take  into  consideration  ? — It  would  be  an 
element,  certainly. 

7133.  Now,  supposing  bimetallism  were  adopted, 
at  what  ratio  would  you  propose  that  the  two  metals 
should  be  taken  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  definite 
answer  to  that  point,  for  I  think  it  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult question  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  think,  so  fiEir  as  I  know,  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  go  suddenly  to  the  1  to  15^  ratio. 
It  would  be  such  an  enormous  disturbance  in  all 
monetary  transactions;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  might  be  some  means  of  arriving  at  it 
gradually.  That,  however,  is  the  particular  point 
which,  supposing  the  theory  were  held  to  be  sound, 
requires  very  careful  examination,  and  upon  which 
I  should  not  certainly  be  prepared  to  give  any  opinion 
myself,  without  going  through  the  process  which 
the  Commission  is  going  through  now,  that  is  to  say, 
hearing  witnesses,  and  so  on.  It  is  by  fat  the  most 
difficult  point  connected  with  the  whole  question. 

7134.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  ratio 
of  15i  to  1  should  be  adopted.  Would  you  not  think 
that  there  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  many  interests 
in  India  if  that  ratio  were  adopted,  and  the  great 
alteration  in  the  value  of  silver  which  it  would  entail 
was  suddenly  produced  ?  At  present  the  rupee  is  worth 
1#.  4^.  or  1«.  5d.  To  adopt  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1 
would  increase  the  value  of  the  rupee  to  1«.  lO^d., 
and  all  those  who  had  undertaken  to  pay  amounts  of 
rupees  when  the  rupee  was  1«.6^</.,  would  suddenly  find 
themselves  compelled  by  legislative  enactment  to  pay  the 
same  number  of  rupees  when  the  rupee  was  Is.  10^.  ? 
— The  counter  care  is  that  of  a  man  or  a  Government 
which  has  engaged  to  receive  rupees  which  were 
worth  1«.  iO\d.  at  the  time  of  the  engagement,  and 
which  are  now  worth  only  1«.  4\d. 


7135.  In  the  first  place  that  has  been  a  very 
gradntd  process? — ^I  should  be  prepared  to  admit 
that  to  go  by  a  sadden  jump  to  the  1  to  16^  ratio 
is  open  to  very  strung  objections,  but  that  is  a 
point  upon  which  I  must  decline  to  give  any 
definite  opinion,  because  if  I  were  to  give  any  opinion 
about  it,  I  should  like  to  go  thoroughly  into  the 
questicm,  examine  witnesses,  and  go  through,  in  fact, 
the  same  process  as  the  Commission  is  now  going 
through. 

7136.  And  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  has 
not  been  due  to  any  legislative  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Indian  Giovemmait  ? — None  whatever. 

7137.  And  the  rise  in  the  rupee  would  be  due  to 
legislative  action.  Would  yon  not  consider  that  that 
would  make  a  very  great  difference  between  the  two 
cases  ? — ^I  do  not  see  that  that  makes  any  great  dif- 
ference, provided  the  legislation  were  conceived  in  a 
just  and  careful  spirit. 

7138.  I  suppose  you  would  agree,  would  you  not, 
that  if  the  proportion  of  15^  to  1  were  adopted,  it 
would  give  a  great  stimulus  to  silver  mining? — Yes, 
I  presume  it  would.  It  would  increase  the  production 
of  silver. 

7139.  And  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  possible  that 
it  might  increase  the  production  of  silver  so  much, 
that  in  effect  the  result  would  be  in  a  few  years  to 
drive  gold  out  of  circulation  ? — Where  is  it  to  go  ? 

7140.  Into  the  arts  ? — I  do  not  believe  in  that. 
The  arts  could  not  absorb  all  that  amount  of  gold. 

7141.  At  any  rate  it  would  become  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  circulating  medium 
than  it  is  at  present? — ^Possibly. 

7142.  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  effect  of  adopting 
such  a  ratio  would  be  to  discourage  gold  mining  and 
encourage  silver  mining  ? — ^1  do  not  think  it  would 
discourage  gold  mining ;  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
do  that. 

7143.  But  at  amr  rate  you  think  it  would  encourage 
silver  mining  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

7144.  Well,  would  not  the  result  of  diat  be  diat 
practically  the  currency  of  the  world  would  be  mainlv 
silver,  with  a  continually  decreasing  amount  of  g(dd"? 
— Under  my  hypothesis^  if  gold  mining  is  not  dis- 
couraged, the  amount  of  gold  wotdd  not  decrease. 

•  7145.  If  you  increase  the  quantity  of  silver  and  do 
not  affect  the  quantity  of  gold,  then,  practically,  the 
proportion  of  gold  to  silver  must  continually  decrease  ? 
— Yes,  certainly;  I  imagine  there  would  be  mwo 
silver  in  proportion  to  gold  than  there  is  at  presmt; 
that  I  should  fully  admit. 

7146.  Then  the  circulation  on  the  hypothesis  would 
consist  partly  of  gold  and  partly  of  sQver,  but  with  a 
continually  increasing  proportion  of  silver,  so  liiat  it 
would  be  determined  practically  by  the  value  of 
silver  ? — I  do  not  quite  foUow  you. 

7147.  The  theory  of  bimetallism  is  that  the  debtor 
should  be  allowed  to  pay  in  whichever  metal  he  chooses, 
and  therefore  of  course,  if  silver  is  the  cheaper  metid, 
he  would  choose  that  ? — I  do  not  admit  that  it  would 
be  the  cheaper  metal. 

7148.  If  the  production  of  silver  is  continually 
increasing,  the  silver  must  become  more  cheap,  and 
the  debtor  having  the  option  in  which  to  pay  would 
select  it  ? — No ;  my  contention  would  be  that  silver 
would  always  remain  at  the  same  price ;  it  would  get 
to  the  price  determined  by  the  ratio.  At  the  ratio 
of  16i  to  1  it  would  get  to  60d.  an  ounce. 

7149.  Directly  you  make  silver  legal  tender,  there 
is  no  question  as  to  price  of  silver,  because  it  would 
be  its  own  price.  If  you  went  at  once  to  1  to  15^ 
there  would  be  a  large  stimulus  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  for  the  moment  ? — ^More  silver  would 
be  produced,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  that 
is  all. 

7150.  Whether  you  go  at  once,  or  wh^her  you 
go  gradually,  the  effect  of  such  a  law  would  be  to 
give  A  stimulus  to  silver  mining ;  I  think  you  admitted 
that  that  would  be  the  case  ? — Yes,  I  do  admit  that 

7161.  Then  if  you  give  that  stimulus  to  silver 
mining,  and  if  sAver  bec(nnes  c(HitinaaUy  a  larger 
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proportion  of  the  stock  of  the  precious  metab  used 
for  coinage,  and  if  joa  allow  the  debtors  to  pay  at 
their  option  in  either  the  one  or  the  other,  of  course 
they  would  adopt  the  cheaper  metal,  and  would  not 
the  effect  be  that  the  currency  would  he  continually 
decreasing  in  value  ? — ^To  answer  that  question  fully 
would  lead  to  a  very  long  controversy.  I  do  not  see 
how  silver  would  be  the  cheaper  of  the  two  metals, 
because  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  would  be 
determined  by  the  fixed  ratio. 

7152.  Of  course  less  gold  would  be  produced? — 
There  would  be  more  silver  in  the  world  than  there 
is  at  present,  but  gold  and  silver  would  also  be  at 
the  same  ratio,  the  same  relative  price ;  that  is  the 
bimetallists'  contention. 

7153.  Silver  would  be  at  the  same  ratio  in  pro- 
portion to  gold,  but  silver  would  not  always  be  in  the 
same  ratio  in  proportion  to  other  commodities.  What 
I  was  endeavouring  to  elicit  your  opinion  upon  was, 
whether  practically  the  value  of  the  currency  would 
not  be  regulated  in  snch  a  case  by  the  value  of  the 
silver.  Assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  after 
bimetallism  was  introduced  silver  could  be  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities  at  the  rate,  we  will  say,  of 
35d.  Then,  would  not  that  practically  regulate  the 
price  of  commodities ;  would  you  not  practically  in 
that  case  have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  silver 
circulation  ? — No,  because  you  will  always  have  an 
enormous  amount  of  gold,  which  will  have  to  be  used, 
and  I  think  would  not  be  used  in  the  arts.  At 
present  you  have  more  silver  than  you  have  gold. 
My  contention  is  that  at  the  present  moment  you 
have  got  bimetallism  in  its  worst  form.  Tou  have 
unrated  bimetallism.  If  we  had  bimetallism  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  speak  of  it,  you  would  have  rated 
bimetallism.  At  present  you  are  using  gold  and 
silver.  If  you  had  an  amalgam  of  the  two  metals, 
every  single  coin,  made  partly  of  gold  and  partly  of 
silver 

7154.  The  gold  would  follow  the  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver,  I  quite  agree ;  but  I  am  now  speaking  ofthe 
relation  between  silver  and  commodities.  I  ask  yon  to 
drop  gold  out  of  your  mind  for  the  moment.  I  ask 
whether  silver  being  a  legal  tender,  and  if  you  assume 
that  silver  can  be  produced  in  unlimited  quantities  at 
35d.  an  ounce,  would  not  the  silver  used  be  the 
element  of  the  currency  which  would  regulate  the 
price  of  commodities  ? — If  all  prices  were  regulated  in 
sUver  only,  and  silver  could  be  produced  in  unlimited 
quantities  at  35d.  an  ounce,  there  would  certainly  be 
a  ri^  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  but  bimetallists 

.  contend  that  silver  and  gold  rates  would  go  together 
naturally,  and  they  also  contend  that  a  rail  of  gold 
prices  has  been  an  incidental  effect  of  the  recent 
disturbance  in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious 
metals.  I  should  like,  by  the  way,  to  qualify  my 
evidence  on  one  point.     I  have  never  thought  that  this 

■question  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  prices  was  the  most 
important  part  of  the  whole  business.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  in  the  least  the  business  of  the  Government 
to  step  in  and  regulate  prices.  I  think  gold  prices 
have  fallen  by  reason  of  the  changes  in  value  of 
the  precious  metals ;  but  if  that  was  .t^  only  con- 
sideration, I  do  not  think  it  is  the  affair  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  step  in  and  endeavour  to  regulate  it.  Where 
the  Government  has  the  right  to  step  in  is  to  regulate 
the  stabUity  of  the  two  metals,  because  now  silver 
fails  to  iniSl  one  of  the  leading  functions  of  a 
standard  of  value,  which  is  stability  ;  more  especially 
is  it  the  business  of  the  English  Grovemment  to  step 
in  because  the  present  instability  very  seriously  affects 
the  well-being  of  India. 

7165.  What  I  understand  you  to  wish  is  that  the 
value  of  silver  should  be  stable.  Then  the  point  to 
which  I  was  directing  your  attention  was  that  the 
practical  effect  of  the  adoption  of  a  ratio  of  silver  of 
1  to  15^  would  be  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
silver,  and  that  silver  would  be  the  metal  which 
would  regulate  prices  ? — I  have  never  said  the  ratio 
should  l«  1  to  15^.  I  declined  answering  that 
question  because  I  said  that  it  was  an  extremely 


difficult  one,  but  I  may  say  that  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  another  ratio, 
say  1  to  18.  The  present  ratio  is  1  to  21,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  I  have  never  given  any  opinion 
about  its  being  1  to  15^.  I  think  that  is  an  extremely 
difficult  question,  upon  which  I  should  very  much 
hesitate  to  give  an  opinion. 

7156.  Several  witnesses  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  that  is  the  only  ratio  which  is  practically 
possible? — I  am  aware  that  is  the  case.  But  it 
would  be  impossible  to  adopt  it  at  once  because  it 
would  create  such  an  enormous  disturbance  in  all 
monetary  transactions. 

7157.  That  I  quite  understood.  I  am  passing  on  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  your  opinion  assuming  that  we 
adopted  it  gradually.  I-  think  we  got  to  this  point 
that  practically  the  silver  would  be  the  dominating 
element  in  the  currency,  that  therefore  if  the  silver 
could  be  produced  at  half  its  present  cost  of  produc- 
tion, practically  prices  must  be  modified  accordingly  ? 
— I  think  the  argument,  as  you  state  it,  is  an 
argument,  not  against  bimetallism,  but  against  the 
1  to  15^  ratio,  but  before  I  give  a  definite  opinion 
in  regard  to  that  I  should  like  to  hear  the  whole  case 
a  great  deal  more. 

7158.  But  assumiug  that  was  the  case,  that  the 
ratio  of  1  to  15-J-  was  adopted,  then  practically  prices 
would  be  regulated  by  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
silver,  would  they  not  ? — And  of  gold  too,  because 
they  would  always  be  at  the  same  stable  ratio. 

7159.  Yes,  but  you  expressed  the  opinion  already 
that  gold  would  not  be  affected,  that  there  would  be 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  more  or  less  gold  would  be 
produced  than  there  is  at  present,  but  on  the  other 
hand  silver  would  be  largely  affected,  and  a  great 
stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  production  of  silver. 
Under  these  circumstances  would  not  prices  be  regu- 
lated by  the  cost  of  the  production  of  silver  ? — ^I 
really  must  decline  to  answer  such  a  question  as  that 
more  fully  than  I  have  already  done  without  giving 
further  thought  to  it. 

7160.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
stimulus  to  the  production  of  silver  might  cause  the 
existing  silver  mines  to  be  worked  out  sooner  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case  ? — Of  course  no  one  can 
tell  how  much  silver  is  in  them. 

7161.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  production  of 
silver  might  fall  off  after  a  time  notwithstanding  the 
increase  in  relative  value,  if  the  mines  should  happen 
to  become  exhausted  ? — Exactly  so ;  nobody  can  tell 
how  much  silver  there  is,  or  how  much  gold  there  is 
for  that  matter. 

7162.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Wheu  bimetallism  prevailed 
on  the'  continent  before,  was  the  production  of  the 
silver  mines  ever  stimulated  so  aa  to  drive  gold  out  of 
circulation  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  statistics.  I  believe 
that  was  not  at  all  the  case,  but  then  it  mnst  be 
admitted  that  there  have  been,  I  believe,  a  great 
many  silver  mines  discovered  since  that  date. 

7163.  But  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  you  are  aware, 
in  the  experience  of  the  past  to  lead  to  the  expecta- 
tion that  a  return  to  bimetallism  would  have  that 
effeot  in  the  future  ? — No,  I  should  say  certainly  not, 
because  I  maintain  that  bimetallism  did  succeed  up 
to  the  time  that  the  French  abandoned  it. 

7164.  {Sir  John  Lubboch.)  You  expressed  the 
opinion,  did  you  not,  that  bimetallism  would  fix  the 
value  of  silver.  You  did  not  mean  of  course  in  rela- 
tion to  gold  ? — I  said  that  bimetallism  would  keep  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  legal  tender  money 
nearly  constant. 

7165.  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  fact  of  there 
being  such  a  large  consumption  in  the  arts  would 
make  it  difficult  to  retain  them  both  in  circulation  at 
a  fixed  ratio  ? — I  should  say  certainly  not,  because  I 
think  the  amount '  in  the  arts,  though  I  have  not  the 
figures  by  me,  must  be  considerably  less  than  what  is 
used  for  currency  purposes. 

7166.  You  found  that  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  consumption  in  the  arts  is  much  less  that  the  con- 
sumption in  coinage?— -Yes. 
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7167.  Well,  then  you  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  gave  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  production  of  wheat  in  India.  Several  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  been  examined  on  that  point  have 
considered  that  it  did  give  the  Indian  producer  an 
advantage,  because  his  fixed  chai-ges,  that  is  to  say,* 
mainlj  taxes  and  labour,  became  less,  and  therefore 
that  as  his  fixed  charges,  which  formed  so  verj  large 
an  element  in  the  production,  are  diminished,  he  can 
really  produce  at  a  smaller  price.  That,  no  doubt, 
gives  him  an  advantage.  Do  you  consider  that  that 
is  the  only  advantage  that  he  has,  or  the  main  advan- 
tage, or  do  you  consider  that  tlie  fall  in  the  rupee 
gives  him  any  other  advantage  in  the  production  of 
wheat? — It  has  given  him  this  advantage,  because 
prices  in  India  have  not  yet  gone  up,  as  Bagehot  and 
other  economists  imagined  they  would  do.  In  course 
of  time,  if  there  is  anything  in  economic  science, 
prices  ought  to  go  up,  and  then  the  Indian  cultivator 
would  no  longer  have  this  advantage ;  but  it  takes  a 
very  long  time  for  an  economic  law  to  operate  over  so 
large  a  continent  Prices  have  not  gone  up,  and  until 
they  do  so  the  Indian  cultivator  has  a  considerable 
advantage. 

7168.  All  changes  in  India  are  very  slow  ? — Very 
slow. 

7169.  But  you  would  r^ard  those  advantages  as 
temporary,  and  not  permanent  ? — 1  should  think  so. 


That  is  matter  of  theory.    I  have  always  regarded 
the  rise  of  prices  in  India  as  a  matter  of  time. 

7170.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  When  you  say  « matter  of 
time  "  you  mean  a  long  time  ? — A  long  time. 

7171.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  If  a  fall  of  gold  prices  occnre 
corresponding  to  a  fall  in  exchange  is  there  any  reason 
why  silver  prices  should  rise  ?  The  exchange  having 
altered,  a  corresponding  acyusbnent  in  gold  and  silver 
prices  must  follow.  That  adjustment  may  take  place, 
either  through  the  gold  price  fitlling  or  the  silver 
price  rising.  If,  as  matter  of  fact,  gold  prices  have 
fallen  sufficiently  to  balince  the  fall  in  exchange,  is 
there  any  reason  the  silver  prices  should  rise  ? — No ; 
put  in  the  way  you  have  put  it,  there  is  not. 

7172.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  You  have  based  your 
arguments  in  favour  of  bimetallism  mainly  on  the  ad- 
vantages which,  in  your  opinion,  would  result  to 
India.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  did  go  into  that 
question  at  all,  but  how  do  you  think  that  should  be 
effected  in  England  P — Of  course  I  have  given  most 
attention  to  the  subject  in  connexion  with  India.  I 
may  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  harm 
here ;  but  I  am  not-prepared  to  go  very  fully  into  that 
branch  of  the  subject. 

7178.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  In  what  you  have  been 
saying  you  assume  that  India  joined  the  bimetallic 
league  ? — Yes. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Monday. 


Thirtieth  Day. 


Monday,  18th  July  1887. 


PRBSBNT  : 

Tax  RiOHT  Hon.  LORD  HERSCHELL,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Babbour,  CS.I. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Birch. 
Mr.  Henrt  Chaplin,  M.P. 
Mr.  L.  Coubtnet,  M.P. 


Sib  T.  H.  Fabbkr,  Bart. 
Mb.  C.  W.  Fbemantle,  C.B. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sib  Lotus  Mallkt,  C.B. 

Mb.  Oeo.  H.  MuBBAr,  Secretary. 


Mr.  B.  D. 
Maeleod. 

18  July  1887. 


Mr.  H.  D.  Maolbod  called  and  examined. 


7174.  {The  (Airman.)  You  are  a  barrister-at- 
law  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7175.  And  yon  have  given  great  attention  to  the 
subject  of  banking,  and  credit,  and  the  economic 
questions  connected  with  the  currency  ? — I  have. 

7176.  And  you  have  prepared  the  paper  which  has 
been  put  before  us  to  express  your  views  with 
reference  to  the  elements  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
investigating  the  relation  between  the  standard  of 
Yalne  and  prices  ? — I  have. 

7177.  I  understand  that  the  conclusion  at  which 
you  arrive  is  that  the  measure  of  value  does  not 
consist  merely  in  the  amount  of  the  precious  metal, 
which  is  called  the  standard  of  value,  but  also  in  all 
forms  of  credit  ? — Credit  in  all  its  forms  has  exactly 
the  same  influence  on  prices  and  production  as  an 


equal  amount  of  bullion,  and  I  say  that  the  phrase 
standard  of  value  is  entirely  misleading.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  standard  of  value,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  things.  A  standard  of  value,  and  a  measure 
of  value  proceed  upon  totally  different  foundatious 
of  the  nature  of  value. 

7178.  Those  differences  you  have  developed  in  the 
paper  which  we  have  before  us  ? — To  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Of  course  I  was  confined  within  moderate 
limits  in  answering  this  question,  but  I  placed  a 
work  of  mine  in  your  hands,  which,  as  a  lawyer,  I 
would  ask  you  to  look  at  where  the  thing  is  quite 
developed.  Of  coarse  the  question  that  arises  here 
is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  questions  that  can  be 
asked  of  anyone.  You  might  write  a  volume  upon 
it.  I  was  obliged  to  confine  myself  within  as  moderate 
limits  as  I  could  in  answering  the  question. 
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7179.  Then  as  the  result  of  your  study  of  that 
subject,  do  you  think  that  there  is  a  direct  relation 
between  the  dimination  or  increase  of  the  amount  of 
the  precious  metal  by  which  values  are  measured,  and 
prices? — That  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
organisation  of  credit.  Credit  is  so  enormously 
greater  than  the  quantity  of  bullion^  that  all  the  most 
profound  mathematicians  in  the-  world  could  not  tell 
the  relation  between  the  two,  and  besides  the  system 
»f  credit  is  organised  in  such  different  ways.  For 
instance,  I  have  given  a  very  cursory  notice  here 
of  the  banking  system  of  Scotland.  The  banking 
STStem  of  Scotland  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  has 
the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  subject,  because 
1/.  notes  there  almost  entirely  supersede  the  use  of 
sovereigns ;  in  fact  I  may  say  that  in  my  younger 
days  'I  am  confident  that  not  one  person  in  three 
in  Scotland  ever  saw  a  sovereign  in  their  lives. 

7180.  I  understand  your  view  to  be  that  the  more 
highly  organised  the  system  of  credit  the  less  effect 
will  be  produced  by  variations  in  the  quantity  of  the 
precious  metal  by  which  values  are  measured  ? — Most 
assuredly,  because  the  more  you  develop  the  system 
of  baukmg  the  more  transactions  are  settled  by  the 
transfers  of  credit,  and  not  by  bullion  at  all.  If 
you  have  a  very  low  system  of  banking,  then  you 
require  a  veir  considerable  amount  of  bullion,  but  the 
larger  a  bank  is  the  more  the  chances  are  that  the 
customers  of  the  bank  deal  amongst  themselves,  and 
their  transactions  are  settled  by  mere  transfers  of 
credit  by  the  bank,  and  the  more  organised  the 
system  of  banking  is  the  greater  the  amount  of  trans- 
actions which  are  managed  simply  by  transfers  of 
credit ;  by  the  clearing  system,  for  instance.  So  that 
the  better  organised  and  the  more  extensive  the  system 
of  banking  is  the  less  bullion  you  require  to  carry  on 
commerce.  In  fact,  money  is  never  used  in  commerce 
now,  except  to  pay  balances  of  debts.  All  commerce 
is  now  carried  on  by  the  creation,  the  transfer,  and 
the  extinction  ot  obligations.   . 

7181.  Bo  you  see  any  evidence  of  this  country 
suffering  from  what  has  been  called  a  scarcity  of 
gold  ? — I  cannot  perceive  the  slightest  eviden<;e  of  it, 
because  this  country  can  always  command  gold. 

7182.  Supposing  that  there  was  any  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  supply  of  gold,  so  as  to  create  what  has 
been  called  a  scarcity,  how  would  you  expect  that 
to  show  itself? — I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer.  I  think  this  country 
could  always  command  a  supply  of  gold. 

7183.  Why  do  you  think  so? — This  is  the 
leading  commercial  country  in  the  world,  and  gold 
natundly  flows  to  this  country,  beyond  any  other  in 
the  whole  world,  I  think. 

7184.  As  a  kind  of  commercial  and  financial 
centre  ? — ^Tes.  Besides,  you  can  always  attract  gold 
by  the  rate  of  discount. 

7185.  Take  some  other  country,  suppose  not  our 
own  country,  as  a  financial  and  commercial  centre, 
how  would  the  scarcity  of  gold,  if  gold  were  the 
standard,  show  itself.  I  mean  by  diminished  reserves 
in  the  banks,  or  in  what  other  way  ? — I  presume 
that  it  would,  but  that  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer  off  hand. 

7186.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  diminished  supply  of  gold,  supposing 
that  to  be  the  standard  in  any  country,  would  depend 
on  the  extent  of  the  organisation  of  a  system  of  credit 
in  the  country? — Most  assuredly;  why  the  whole 
commerce  of  Scotland,  the  whole  agriculture,  every 
public  work  in  Scotland,  is  conducted  entirely  by  1/. 
notes ;  it  is  not  by  gold  at  all ;  gold  is  scarcely  ever 
used  in  Scotland. 

71 87.  I  do  not  know  if  you  can  tell  us  whether 
there  has  been  within  the  last  15  years  any  increase 
in  the  organisation  of  credit  ? — Of  course  the  system 
of  banking  has  vastly  increased  in  England,  and 
I  believe  that  it  has  in  IVance  and  in  Italy  also, 
and  certainly  throughout  Europe  the  system  of 
banking   has  been  very  much  developed.    In   this 
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country  the  development  of  banking  has  been  some- 
thing enormous.  I  saw  a  statement  in  the  papers 
the  other  day,  that  in  deposits  alone,  which  are 
banking  credits,  and  not  cash,  as  many  people 
suppose — a  deposit  is  a  credit  in  the  bank — that 
in  the  city  of  London  alone  the  deposits  in  the 
banks  amount  to  525,000,000/.  I  will  take  the  case 
of  Scotland  as  another  instance.  On  a  reserve  of  very 
little  more  than  4,000,000/.  the  banking  liabilities 
of  all  classes  in  Scotland  are  about  100,000,000/. 
Those  100,000,000/.  of  credit  in  Scotland  produce 
exactly  the  same  effect  as  an  equal  amount  of  gold  on 
prices,  and  the  more  banking  habits  are  cultivated 
among  the  people  the  more  the  system  of  banking 
grows.  Of  course  banking  has  increased  enormously 
in  this  country. 

7188.  {Sir  L.  Mallet.)  But  it  is  a  question  of 
time.  Has  there  been  any  great  increase  of  credit 
for  the  last  16  years ;  is  the  proportion  of  credit 
to  bullion  greater  now  than  it  was  15  years  ago  ? — 
Very  much  greater ;  the  proportion  of  credit  is  very 
much  greater.  Look  at  the  progress  of  the  joint 
stock  banks. 

7189.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Is  the  amount  of  business 
done  also  very  much  greatei-  than  it  was  15  years 
ago  ? — Of  course  it  is. 

7190.  {The  Chairman.)  But  in  your  view,  would 
the  amount  of  business  done  affect  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  precious  metal  to  the  transactions,  if 
the  transactions  were  managed  by  means  of  banking 
arrangements? — No.     If  all  commercial  debts  were 
equal  you  might  carry  on  any  amount  of    business 
without  the  use  of  a  single  coin.     France  is  a  very 
striking  example  of  that  which  I  mention.     You  ask 
the  relation  of  a  standard  of  value  to  prices ;  by  the 
standard  of  value,  I  suppose  you  mean  money.     Very 
well,  then,  I  will  give  you  an  example.     Before   the 
foreign  bankers  used  to  discount  bills  of  exchange, 
foreign  merchants  used  to  make  their  bills  not  payable 
at  their  own  bouses,  where  they  would  require  cash  to 
meet  them,    but   there    were    certain   fairs  ou  the 
Contiuent,  at  Lyons,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Nurem- 
berg, and  the  foreign  merchants  used  to  make  their 
bills  payable  only  at  these  fairs.     On  a  certain  day 
at  the  fair  they  had  a  meeting.      Of  course  their 
acceptances  circulated  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and  they  performed  the  part  of  money.    They  used  to 
meet,  and  they  then  interchanged  their  acceptances  one 
against  the  other  by  the  principle  of   compensation. 
Boisguillebert,  who  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  early   French  economists,  said  that  there  was  a 
commerce  of  80,000,000,   I   suppose  that  he  means 
livres,  which  was  settled  without  the  use  of  a  single 
coin ;  therefore,  if  all  commercial  debts  were  equal  you 
might  carry  on  any  amount  of  commerce  without  the 
use  of  a  single  coin,  because  commerce  is  carried  on 
by  the  principle  of  compensation,  and  money  is  only 
used  now  to  pay  the  balance  that  arises  from  com- 
mercial debts.     Money  is  now  used  only   in  small 
retail  transactions.     liookatthe  system  of  the  Clear- 
ing House.    That  is    a  system  by  which    banking 
credits  are  transferred  from  one  bank  to   another, 
precisely  as  credits  are  transferred  in  the  same  bank 
from  one  account  to  another.     Upon  the  average  there 
are  about  6,000,000,000/.  of  banking  credits  trans- 
ferred in  the  London  Clearing  House  alone,  let  alone 
tiie    country   Clearing  House,    and    other   Clearing 
Houses  in  the  principiJ  towns  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Now  I  will  give  you  an  example  how  commerce  is 
carried  on  by  credit  without  a  single  coin.     When  in 
theS  Itevolutionary  War,  the  Bank  of  England  sus- 
pended  cash  payments ;  that  never  extended  to  Scot- 
land.   The  Scotch  bankers  met,  and  they  came  to  a 
resolution  that  they  would  not  pay  their  notes  in  gold 
at  all.     They  never  paid  their  notes,  and  during  the 
whole  ol  the  Eevolutionaiy  War,  the  whole  of  the 
commerce  of  Scotland  was  carried  on  entirely  by  Scotch 
bank  notes,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  though 
they  were  liable  to  an  action  for  not  paying  their  notes, 
there  was  not  a  single  action  brought  against  a  Scotch 
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back  for  not  paying  their  notes.  Therefore  the  Trhole 
commerce  of  Scotland  was  carried  on  for  20  years 
without  a  single  sovereign. 

7191.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  And  the  people  accepted 
it  ? — They  accepted  it ;  there  was  not  a  single  case  of 
an  action  brought  against  a  Scotch  Bank  for  not 
paying  their  notes. 

7192.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  I  think  yon  said  that  credit 
in  all  its  forms  has  exactly  the  same  effect  on  prices 
as  an  equal  amount  of  money  ?— Certainly,  that  you 
will  find  in  any  book  on  political  economy. 

7193.  And  the  amount  of  credit  in  this  country  is 
very  much  greater  than  the  amount  of  gold.  I  see  you 
put  it  down,  taking  a  rough  figure,  at  6,000,000,000/. 
of  credit  and  100,000,000/.  of  gold  ? — Of  course  it  is 
impossible  to  state  the  exact  amount,  but  Mr.  Slater, 
of  Messrs.  Morrison,  Dillon,  and  Co.,  made  an  abstract^ 
and  laid  it  before  the  House  of  Commons.  You  will 
find  it  in  the  Parliamentary  report  I  have  got  the 
amount  her«,  and  it  shows  that  only  about  2  per 
cent,  of  transactions  were  settled  in  money,  and  the 
remaining  98  per  cent  by  credits  of  various  forms. 
That  was  his  opinion.  Of  course,  that  is  only  a  very 
rough  estimate ;  you  can  estimate  it  at  something  of 
that  kind  by  that  scheme.  In  Scotland  we  have  a 
perfect  account  of  the  statistics  of  all  the  Scotch 
banks,  therefore  we  know  how  much  coin  there  is  in 
them  and  their  liabilities,  but  most  unfortunately 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  relating  to  the  English 
banks.  That  would  have  a  very  great  bearing  on 
this  Commission  if  you  could  obtain  a  complete 
statistical  account  of  all  the  English  banks,  the  same  as 
yon  have  of  the  Scotch  banks.  In  Oliver  and  Boyds' 
Almanack,  where  the  statistics  are  published,  you 
will  find  that  they  have  just  4,000,000/.  of  gold 
in  reserve,  and  that  they  have  liabilities  of  about 
100,000,000/. 

7194.  I  suppose  if  that  6,000,000,000/.,  which  we 
may  take  as  die  amount  of  credit  in  England,  were 
reduced  by  120,000,000/.,  it  would  make  very  little 
difference  in  prices  ? — Credit  is  created  by  mercantile 
transactions.  If  you  multiply  mercantile  transactions 
you  multiply  the  amount  of  credit. 

7195.  But  the  fall  in  prices  to  balance  a  reduction 
of  that  amount  in  credit  would  be  very  little  ? — I 
should  say  extremely  little. 

7196.  But  do  you  think  the  result  would  be  the 
same  if  120,000,000/.  of  gold  disappeared  fi-om 
England  ? — Of  course  you  require  a  certain  amount 
of  gold  to  keep  up  credit  here.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  amount  of  gold  in  England  is. 

7197.  There  would  be  an  immense  failure  of  credit? 
— The  currency  of  the  country  would  be  reduced  to 
so  many  bits  of  paper. 

7198.  And  therefore  the  withdrawal  of  120,000,000/. 
of  gold  would  have  a  much  greater  effect  on  prices 
than  a  reduction  of  credit  by  120,000,000/.  ?— It  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  that  120,000,000/.  of  gold  should 
be  drawn  from  the  gold  of  the  country. 

7199.  But  supposing  it  were,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment?— Then  the  whole  system  of  commerce  would 
collapse. 

7200.  Have  you  considered  what  happens  if  in- 
convertible paper  is  issued.  If  it  is  over  issued  is 
there  not  immediately  a  rise  in  prices  ? — Of  course 
there  is. 

7201.  Though  the  amount  of  inconvertible  paper 
issued  may  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  creidit 
in  the  country  ? — Well,  yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

7202.  You  say  there  is  6,000,000,000/.  of  credit  in 
this  country  ;  suppose  there  was  6,000,000,000/.  of 
gold  too,  would  not  prices  rise  enormously  ? — Not 
if  the  gold  were  merely  substituted  for  the  credit, 
because  credit  is  only  a  substitute  for  gold.  Money 
and  credit  are  the  circulating  medium,  and  the  same 
effect  would  be  produced  by  an  equal  addition  to 
credit. 

7i03.  But  suppose  credit  was  as  much  used  as 
it  is  at  present,  and  in  addition  that  there  was 
6.000,000.000/.  of  gold  brought  into  this  country. 


would    not   prices    rise    enormously?^ Yes,    most 
enormously ;  of  course  they  would. 

7204.  They  would  more  than  double,  would  they 
not  ?  —  I  think  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  what  they 
would  rise  to. 

7205.  Therefore  6,000,000,000/.  of  gold  would  have 
a  greater  influence  on  prices  than  6,000,000,000/.  of 
credit  ? — No,  the  one  is  a  substitute  for  the  other. 
If  yon  add  the  one  to  the  other  it  would  no  doubt 
make  a  difference. 

7206.  So  far  as  credit  takes  the  place  of  gold,  gold 
may  be  withdrawn  with  impunity  ? — Yes,  because 
credit  is  purchasing  power  over  and  above  gold.  If 
a  man  btiys  with  credit,  that  produces  exactly 
the  same  effect  on  prices  as  if  he  buys  with  gold.* 

7207.  You  know,  of  course,  that  there  has  been  a 
great  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver  in  recent  years? — I  am  aware  of  tiiat  as  a 
fact 

7208.  And  gold  and  silver  prices  would  vuy  in 
accordance  with  that  alteration  in  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  would  they  not  ? — I  presume  so. 

7209.  Well,  do  you  suppose  that  the  rise  in  silver 
prices  and  the  fall  in  gold  prices  is  due  to  credit  or  to 
anything  connected  with  the  two  metals  ? — I  think 
the  fall  in  prices  throughout  the  world  is  very  much 
due  to  the  state  of  credit,  much  more  than  has  ever 
been  appreciated. 

7210.  That  it  is  a  contraction  of  credit  in  the  gold 
countries  ? — It  is,  most  undoubtedly. 

7211.  And  do  you  consider  that  owing  to  there 
being  no  contraction  of  credit  in  the  silver  countriesi, 
the  silver  countries  being  countries  that  do  not  use 
credit  very  largely,  prices  remain  practically  the 
same  ?  —  No,  prices  in  the  country  ai-o  estimated 
by  the  amount  of  money  and  credit  together,  and 
unless  you  thoroughly  investigate  the  system  of  credit 
you  cannot  understand  the  theory  of  prices.  Now, 
for  instance,  take  France  ;  you  may  recollect  that  40 
or  50  years  ago,  in  1839,  M  prices  were  in  silver  five- 
franc  pieces.  Very  well,  but  then  the  prices  in  France 
were  a  great  deal  lower  than  they  were  in  England  in 
1839.  And  what  was  the  reason  of  that?  The 
reason  of  that  was  that  the  whole  currency  of  France 
consisted  of  nothing  but  silver  pieces,  with  a  very 
small  amount  of  credit,  while  the  currency  of  this  coun- 
try consisted  of  money  and  an  extremely  large  amount 
of  credit 

7212.  The  evidence  we  have  had,  I  think,  has  been 
rather  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  a  great  exten- 
sion of  credit  during  recent  years.  I  understand  you 
would  agree  with  that  ? — In  this  country  the  develop- 
ment of  credit  has  been  something  enormous. 

7213.  Then  why  have  gold  prices  fallen.  If  the 
fall  of  gold  prices  is  due  to  a  contraction  of  credit, 
how  is  that  consistent  with  the  great  extension  of 
credit  ? — For  this  reason,  that  there  has  been  com- 
paratively extremely  little  speculation  of  recent  years. 
It  is  speculation  which  gives  rise  to  this  gigantic 
increase  of  credit.  In  times  of  speculation  bills  of 
exchange  are  multiplied,  and  then  those  bills  of 
exchange  are  discounted  by  bankers,  and  that  gives 
rise  to  the  extension  of  banking  credits,  and  that  gives 
rise  to  an  enormous  multiplication  of  credit.  Now 
you  will  observe  that  the  great  fall  in  prices  has  been 
since  the  year  1873.  That  was  the  year  of  great 
speculation,  and  speculation  has  collapsed  almost  since 
the  year  1873.  There  has  been  no  speculation  in  any 
country  whatever.  In  times  of  speculation  credits  are 
increased  and  multiplied.  Then  the  system  may  in- 
crease from  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  with- 
out speculation. 

7214.  But  was  there  not  a  great  fall  of  prices  in 
1877  ? — I  am  only  speaking  offhand,  but  I  imagine 
that  the  great  decf^ence  in  prices  arose  after  the 
collapse  of  speculation  about  1 873,  and  there  has  been 
a  very  general  fall  throughout  the  world  since  that  time. 
The  fact  b,  you,  as  acquainted  with  mercantile  affairs, 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  depression  of  prices 
since  1873  has  been  something  withoat  a  paralleL 
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It  has  always  been  observed  in  previous  times  that 
every  great  depression  of  prices  gives  rise  to  specula- 
tions, and  those  speculations  produce  those  mercantile 
crises.  Now  before  1825  there  was  a  great  depression 
of  prices,  and  people  begtm  to  speculate  then,  but  ever 
since  the  year  1873  speculation  seems  to  be  perfectly 
dead  in  every  country,  and  people,  as  I  say,  seem  to 
live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

7215.  Can  you  assign  any  special  cause  for  that 
falling  off  in  speculation  since  1878  ? — I  suppose 
people  cannot  discover  things  to  speculate  in.  You 
will  observe  that  in  all  times  of  previous  speculation 
prices  rose  immediately  to  an  enormous  extent ;  after 
those  great  mercantile  collapses  you  will  find  that 
prices  fell  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  the  reason  was 
because  so  many  people  were  ruined.  They  could  not 
create  bills  of  exchange,  so  there  were  no  bUls  to  go 
to  the  banks  to  be  discounted.  It  is  always  observed 
that  after  a  commercial  crisis  the  deposits  in  banks  fell 
off  immensely.  That  is  simply  because  the  banks  have 
not  got  mercantile  bills  to  discount. 

7216.  Is  there  anything  in  the  returns  of  the  banks 
of  the  present  day  to  show  that  (here  has  been  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  amount  of  credit  ? — The  system  of 
banking  has  certainly  not  been  increasing  so  fast  as  it 
did  in  previous  years.  Tou  find  that  all  the  banks  are 
complaining  of  want  of  business. 

7217.  (Mr.  Birch.)  You  state  in  this  paper  that 
we  have  got  before  us  that  bank  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change and  banking  credits  payable  in  gold,  have 
exactly  the  same  effect  as  an  equal  amount  of  gold. 
That  18,  so  long  as  you  are  certain  that  those  docu- 
ments will  be  payable  in  gold,  but  in  the  event  of 
there  being  a  large  export  of  gold,  and  a  scarcity  of 
gold,  then  of  course  they  would  vary  ? — If  there  was 
a  large  export  of  gold  from  this  country  that  would 
come  upon  the  rate  of  discount. 

7218.  Then  you  think  that  raising  the  rate  of 
discount  would  always  attract  gold? — Yes,  I  think 
we  may  lay  that  down  pretty  certainly,  because  all 
banks  in  the  world  now  are  managed  by  the  rate  of 
discount.  If  there  is  an  export  of  gold  from  this 
country,  you  immediately  raise  the  rate  of  discount, 
and  if  you  want  to  attract  gold  to  this  country,  if  the 
state  of  the  market  allows  it,  you  raise  the  rate  of 
discount.  Yon  know  a  lower  rate  of  discount  between 
this  countiy  and  any  other  will  produce  an  export 
of  gold  from  this  country,  because,  if  the  rate  of 
discount  is  very  low  in  this  country,  foreign  merchants 
send  over  their  bills  to  this  country  to  be  discounted. 
And  besides,  if  there  is  a  difference  between  the  rate 
of  discount  in  London  and  Paris,  we  will  say  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  expenses,  I  daresay  you  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  bullion  merchants  fabricate 
bills  for  the  express  purpose  of  exporting  gold. 

7219.  I  was  only  thinking  specially  of  the  volume 
of  the  currency  wkuch  of  course  would  be  diminished 
by  the  export  of  gold  ? — Yes,  to  a  very  slight 
extent. 

7220.  With  regard  to  prices,  a  period  of  prosperity 
leads  to  enlarged  production,  and  the  expansion  of 
any  branch  of  industry  stimulates  others  ? — Yes. 

7221.  You  attribute  the  fall  of  prices  largely  to  the 
increase  of  production,  do  you  not  ? — Of  course,  there 
are  special  reasons  affecting  every  article  of  product, 
but  I  attribute  the  general  depression  throughout  the 
world  to  the  absence  of  speculation. 

7222.  The  bimetallists  generally  assert  that  the 
present  depression  of  prices  is  mainly  the  consequence 
of  a  scarcity  and  appreciation  of  gold  ;  that  gold  is 
now  appreciated  owing  to  its  supply  being  inadequate 
for  its  purposes.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  ? — The 
absolute  effects,  I  venture  to  hold,  of  a  minute  increase 
of  gold,  or  a  diminution  of  it  are  so  extremly  intricate 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  they  are. 

7223.  And  they  also  assert  that  to  create  a  new 
standard  of  valae,  combining  gold  and  silver  in  a 
permanently  fixed  ratio  to  one  another,  would  enlarge 
the  mass  of  the  measure  of  value  and  relieve  prices 
from  the  di-smrbina;  influences  to  which  they  ore  now 


subject.     You  do  not  agiee  with  that  ? — Ah,  that  is      Mr.  H,  D. 
too  profound  a  question  to  go  into  off-h&nd.  Madeod 

7224.  {Air.  Chaplin.)  You  say  in  your  paper  that  — — ' 
the  quantity  of  money  in    any  country  henn    no    '*  '"'^  **''• 
necessary  relation  to  the  quantity  of  other  goods  in  it, 

nor  to  their  prices  ? — I  do. 

7225.  Would  you  make  the  same  statement  with 
reference  to  the  money  and  the  goods  in  the  whole 
world  ? — In  a  certain  way,  becanse  the  quantity  of 
money  required  depends  so  very  much  on  the  methods 
on  which  business  is  transacted. 

7226.  Then  it  would  make  no  difference,  yon  say, 
to  the  prices  ? — I  say  it  might  or  it  might  not.  I  say 
that  there  is  no  absolutely  necessary  relation. 

7227.  But  then  it  might  have  a  relation  to  the 
prices  of  goods  in  a  certain  country  ? — ^It  might  have. 
I  said  no  necessary  relation. 

7228.  Well,  supposing  you  suddenly  took  away  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  gold  in  any  particular 
country,  you  think  then  it  probably  would  have  an 
effect  upon  the  prices? — That  wt)uld  upset  the 
banking  system,  because  the  banking  system  is  carried 
on  by  the  basis  of  gold.  If  you  were  to  withdraw, 
for  instance,  from  the  Bank  of  England  11,000,000/. 
quite  suddenly  of  gold,  why  that  would  upset  the 
whole  banking  system  of  the  country. 

7229.  And  consequently  would  affect  prices  ? — Of 
course  it  would,  becausb  it  affects  the  rate  of  discount, 
and  the  rate  of  discount  has  one  of  the  most  powerful 
effects  on  prices. 

7230.  And  supposing  that  silver  was  legal  money 
as  well  as  gold  and  you  withdrew  a  large  portion  of 
the  mass  of  the  metals,  that  would  equally  affect 
prices  ? — If  silver  were  a  legal  tender  equally  with 
gold  of  course  it  would,  because  the  whole  credit 
system  of  the  conntry  is  based  on  the  supposition  that 
it  is  payable  in  gold,  and  you  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  bullion  to  maintain  the  credit  system  of 
the  conntry,  but  then  there  is  no  fixed  quantity  which 
is  necessary.  That  depends  very  much  upon  the 
organisation  of  credit. 

7231.  But  what  I  gather  from  you  is  this,  that  if 
you  were  to  largely  increase  or  largely  diminish  the 
amount  of  the  mafs  of  the  precious  metals  either  in  the 
country  or  in  the  world,  that  must  affect  to  some  extent 
the  prices  of  commodities,  either  by  raising  them  or  by 
causing  them  to  fall  ? — Of  course  it  must  be ;  but  the 
questions  are  so  intricate  that  you  cannot  give  a 
definite  ratio.  You  are  aware  that  there  were  great 
gold  discoveries  in  the  1 5th  and  16th  centuries.  That 
no  donbt  affected  prices  to  a  certain  extent,  but  all  the 
best  authorities  at  the  time  agreed  that  prices  only  rose 
about  half  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  in- 
creased quantity  en  the  metal,  and  the  reason  is  this. 
There  are  two  great  branches  of  commerce.  There  is, 
first  of  all,  the  commerce  in  commodities,  and  in  the 
next  place  there  are  commercial  and  mercantile  bills 
and  loans.  Now  one  part  of  money  goes  to  exchange 
with  commodities,  and  another  part  goes  to  buy  and 
sell  debts.  One  part  of  the  money  goes  to  affect  the 
prices  of  commodities,  and  the  other  affects  the  rate 
of  interest.  As  an  instance,  I  will  take  this  coimtry 
alone,  which  will  give  a  good  example  of  it.  You 
know  that  prices  have  risen  enormously  since  the  days 
of  William,  the  Conqueror.  What  has  raised  prices  so 
much  ?  Of  course  there  has  been  a  certain  amount 
of  increase  of  metal.  What  has  raised  prices  so 
enormously  in  this  country  since  then  ?  Why,  it  is 
the  development  of  credit,  because  credit  has  exactly 
the  same  effect  on  prices  as  money.  In  the  days  of 
Charles  II.  10  per  cent,  was  the  legal  rate  of  interest. 
When  the  banks  were  founded  in  this  country  de- 
positors in  banks  used  to  receive  6  per  cent,  interest 
upon  their  daily  balances,  which  they  do  not  receive 
now.  But  what  has  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  so 
much  in  this  country  ?  It  is  the  prodigious  develop- 
ment of  banking  credits,  becanse  a  banker  never 
advances  money  for  a  bill  of  exchange.  He  discounts 
the  bill  by  writing  down  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the 
customer.  He  does  it  by  means  of  a  bank  credit.  As 
hanking  has  developed,  these  credits  have  increased 
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Mr.  B.  D.     They  bid  one  against  another  and  thej  bronght  down 
Macttod.       the  rate  of  interest  in  a  very  short  time  from  10  per 

cent,  to  3  per  cent.     It  is  the  quantity  of  banking 

18  July  1887.  ^•.^edilg  jn  this  country  that  has  brought  down  the  rate 
of  interest,  therefore  an  increase  »if  money  or  credit, 
which  I  treat  as  the  same,  has  an  effect  on  prices,  and 
on  the  vaxe  of  discoimt  or  interest. 

7232.  But  I  gather  that  you  attribute  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  commodities  since  the  days  you  mentioned 
much  more  to  the  organisation  of  credit  than  to  an 
increase  of  the  metals  ? — I  do. 

7233.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  I  understood  you  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  credit  in  this  conntry  at  6,000,000,000/.  ? 
—  I  only  take  that,  as  you  will  understand,  as  a 
very  rough  basis.  1  take  Mr.  Slater's  account  as 
what  you  may  consider  as  common  in  general,  but 
of  course  yon  will  see  that  that  is  very  rough. 

7284.  My  question  does  not  refer  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  estimate.  I  want  to  know  what  is  included  in 
that  6,000,000,000/.  ? — Banking  credits  and  bills  of 
exchange  of  all  kinds ;  credit  in  all  its  forms  I  may 
say. 

7235.  Do  you  mean  what  the  customers  of  a  bank  owe 
to  the  bank  or  what  the  bank  owes  to  its  customers  ? 
— Well,  each  of  those  is  an  article  of  credit ;  a  bill  of 
exchange  is  one  credit,  and  a  banking  deposit  is 
another  credit. 

7236.  So  that  if  I  have  got  a  balance  of  5,000/.  at 
my  banker,  and  my  neighbour  owes  5,000/.  to  the 
same  banker,  the  two  together  make  10,000/.,  part  of 
the  6,000,000,000/.  ?— Yes,  because  the  asset  which 
a  banker  holds  is  one  article  of  credit,  and  the  banker's 
liabilities  to  his  customers  are  another  article  of 
credit. 

7237.  I  am  only  endeavouring  to  find  out  what  you 
mean,  and  vou  mean  banking  debts  whether  owing  to 
or  by  a  banker  are  pai-t  of  the  sum  of  6,000,000,000/.  ? 
— I  should  say  so,  but  I  only  put  it  in  a  very  rough 
way  in  order  to  show  the  enormously  greater  amount 
of  credit  than  there  is  of  money.  A  banker's  assets 
are  his  property,  the  bills  of  exchange  are  his  property, 
which  he  can  buy  or  sell  or  do  anything  that  he  likes 
with,  and  the  deposits  are  the  property  of  his 
customers.  They  are  credits  which  can  be  put  into 
circulation  by  cheques  or  notes. 

7238.  And  if  a  banker  advances  50,000/.  on  a 
mortgage,  would  that  be  part  of  the  sum  total  ? — ^That 
credit  would  not  get  into  circulation ;  that  is  not  the 
same  thing. 

7239.  I  am  not  going  through  the  reason  of  the 
thing;  I  only  wish  to  know  what  you  mean.  Yon  told 
me  that  if  a  banker  lent  50,000/<  to  a  man,  that  was 
part  of  the  total  you  sum  up  to  make  the  estimated 
6,000,000,000/.  Now  if  a  banker  lends  50,000/.  to  a 
man,  on  mortgage,  is  that  also  a  part  of  the  sum  total 
or  not  ? — No,  I  am  talking  of  commercial  credits,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  commerce. 

7240.  Then  you  do  not  mean  that  what  a  banker 
owes  to  a  customer  or  is  owed  by  a  customer,  neces- 
sarily forms  a  part  of  it.  Somehow  or  other,  you 
know,  you  go  through  an  addition  sum  to  make  up 
that  6,000,000,000/.  You  take  the  case  of  a  banker, 
and  you  put  down,  as  I  understood,  what  a  banker 
owes  to  his  customers.  You  take  his  ledgers,  and 
you  see  that  he  owes  so  much  to  A,  so  much  to  6, 
and  so  much  to  C  and  D.  They  are  debts  due  by  the 
banker  to  his  customers.  Then  there  are  also  debts 
due  by  the  customers  to  the  banker.  Have  you  added 
those  up  in  the  total  ? — Yes. 

7241.  Suppose  one  of  those  debts  took  the  form  of 
a  loan  on  mortgage,  would  it  form  part  of  the  total  ? 
— I  did  not  consider  that  case.  I  took  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  banker.  I  say  the  quantity  of  credit  in 
circulation,  merely  taking  these  figures,  may  be 
estimated  at  about  50  times  the  amount  of  metallic 
money  in  the  country. 

7242.  Well,  do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  amount 
of  payments  made  in  the  course  of  a  year  are  50  times 
the  stock  of  bnllion  in  the  country  ? — I  mean  to  say 
this,  that  taking  the  quantity  of  circulating  credit 
in  this  country  which  goes  into  commercial  transac- 


tions, it  may  be  estimated  at  about   50  times  the 
amount  of  specie. 

7243.  Well,  those  transactions  might  of  course 
include  many  cross  entries,  signifying  no  passage  of 
money  whatever  ?  — That  is  exactly  what  I  say, 
that  an  immense  amount  of  the  business  of  the  country 
is  carried  on  simply  by  compensation  of  credit,  and 
not  by  money  at  all.  That  is  the  stupendous  difliculty 
in  forming  any  estimate  of  the  relation  of  money  to 
prices,  because  transactions  are  carried  on  by  a  species 
of  barter. 

7244.  Well,  now  6,000,000,000/.  represente  the 
total  payments  made  in  the  course  of  a  year,  I  under- 
stand ? — No,  the  quantity  of  credit  in  circulation.  A 
piece  of  credit  may  circulate  like  a  piece  of  money. 
If  you  have  100/.  that  may  pass  through  100  pay- 
ments, and  so  on,  but  the  quantity  of  actual  specie — 
I  know  that  some  i)eople  put  it  at  100,000,000/.  and 
some  at  120,000,000/. —  but  I  say  the  quantity  of 
actual  credit  in  existence,  rights  of  action  of  various 
sorts,  is  estimated  to  be  about  6,000,000,000/. 

7245.  But  I  thought  we  had  come  to  understand 
that  this  total  of  6,000,000,000/.  meant  the  actual 
payments  made  in  the  course  of  a  year? — No,  the 
quantity  of  credit. 

7246.  Well,  I  wish  you  would  just  in  imagination 
give  me  the  items,  or  class  of  items,  that  make  it  up  ? 
— Very  well,  there  are  first  of  all  banking  deposits, 
then  there  are  mercantile  bills  of  exchange. 

7247.  If  you  are  to  stand  on  banking  deposits  I 
come  back  to  the  question  with  which  I  started.  Is  a 
bank  debt  secured  on  mortgage  a  part  of  your  total  ? 
— ^Well,  you  see  the  question  here  I  was  referring  to 
commerce  in  general ;  I  was  not  referring  particularly 
to  money  advanced  on  mortgage  by  a  banker. 

7248.  But  why  not  ? — Well,  because  a  mortgage  is 
not  part  of  the  circtilating  medium.  I  am  talking  of 
the  credit  that  forms  part  of  the  circulating  m<!sdium. 

7249.  Then  is  6,000,000,000/.  the  total  amount  of 
debts  at  any  one  amount,  or  of  daily  debts  added  up 
throughout  the  year  ? — No,  credit  existing  at  any 
particular  moment. 

7250.  Well,  now  go  to  the  question  that  the  Chair- 
man asked  yon.  You  are  aware,  as  an  historical  fact, 
that  in  the  years  1848  and  1860  there  were  great 
discoveries  of  gold  ? — There  were. 

7251.  And  additions  to  the  stock  of  gold  in  circu- 
lation in  consequence  ? — Yes. 

7252.  Those  exercised  some  influence,  I  do  not  care 
whether  great  or  small.  Suppose  those  discoveries  to 
cease,  or  rather  afterwards  to  cease  as  suddenly  as 
they  came  into  existence,  what  do  you  conceive  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  cessation  ot  the  supply  upon 
prices  ? — I  think  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  say. 

7253.  It  would,  in  your  mind,  have  some  reference 
to  this  6,000,000,000/.  ?— Well,  it  would  depend  so 
very  much  upon  the  state  of  credit. 

7254.  In  the  United  States  dnring  the  great  war 
there  were  great  changes)  of  prices  ? — There  were,  but 
then  gold  and  silver  disappeared  from  circulation,  and 
private  notes  were  almost  entirely  used ;  private  credit 
was  used.  It  was  said  in  the  papers  that  yon  could 
not  get  any  change.  If  you  went  to  get  your  hair 
cut,  and  tendered  a  dollar,  the  man  gave  you  a 
promise  to  cut  your  hair  five  times  more ;  there  w»s 
no  change  for  a  dollar,  only  promises  to  pay  in  goods 
or  services  of  that  kind ;  gold  and  silver  disapp^red. 

7255.  Now,  prices  went  up  to  double  what  they 
were,  at  one  time  during  that  war  ? — Very  likely. 

7256.  Would  you  attribute  that  fact  to  the  paper 
circulation  being  double  what  the  coin  circulation  had 
been  ? — Most  probably. 

7257.  Quite  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  credits  ? 
— Well,  you  must  take  the  two  together.  You  speak 
of  the  greenbacks,  do  you  not. 

7258.  To  the  notes  that  were  in  circulation,  the 
inconvertible  notes  ? — Well,  of  course  they  increased. 
The  enormous  issues  of  these  increased  prices  to  an 
enormous  extent.  In  the  first  war  of  independence, 
when  they  issued  inconvertible  paper  currency,  it 
came  to  this,  ihat  a  pair  of  boots  cost  six  and  thirty 
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thousand  pounds,  and  so  in  the  French  attiffuats,  and 
otiier  cases. 

72d9.  Suppose  we  assume  that  the  inconvertible 
paper  circulation  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
J  864  was  500,000,000/.  sterling.  And  before  the  war 
there  had  been  200,000,000/.  inconvertible  paper  and 
coin  ? — Yes. 

7260.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  scale  of  prices  at 
the  time  that  there  was  500,000,000/.  of  inconvertible 
paper  in  circulation  would  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
scale  of  prices  at  the  time  of  convertible  paper  and 
coin  in  circulation,  as  the  500  to  the  200,  or  not  ? — 
That  would  be  difficult  to  say,  because  the  quantity 
of  specie  to  prices  bears  a  great  relation  to  what  it 
has  to  do. 

7261.  Well,  the  country  being,  suppose  otherwise 
tlie  same,  would  the  proportion  of  prices  be  a  function 
of  the  proportion  of  the  total  inconvertible  paper  to 
what  had  been  the  amount  in  convertible  paper  cir- 
culation ? — It  would  very  probably  be  a  function  of 
it,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  mathematician  could  f>ay 
what  the  function  would  be. 

7262.  You  would  not  presume  to  give  any  assess- 
ment or  valuation  ? — No,  I  would  not. 

7263.  {Sir  T.  Fairer.)  Does  not  gold,  the  1/.  for 
instance,  serve  two  functions  ;  it  is  a  medium  of 
exchange,  and  it  is  also — you  do  not  like  the  word 
standard — but  it  is  also  a  measure  of  value? — Cer- 
tainly. 

72(S4.  Well,  the  two  functions,  though  they  work 
together,  are  two  really  separate  functions,  are  they 
not  ? — Perfectly  separate  functions. 

7265.  Consequently  you  might  cease  to  use  the  1/. 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  yet  there  might  be  a 
demand  for  it  for  other  purposes  than  currency  ? — 
Yes,  there  might. 

7266.  Consequently,  if  you  increase  or  diminish 
the  quantity  of  pold  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  upon  it,  even  if  there  were  no  demands  at 
all  for  currency,  you  would  alter  your  ratio  of  value  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

7267.  Because  I  think  that  this  reconciles  a  good 
deal  that  has  been  s^id.  Af-sume  for  a  moment  that 
we  had  arrived  at  a  perfect  state  of  barter  in  this 
country,  and  that  no  gold  was  used  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  at  all,  still  ^ve  might  retain  the  gold  I/,  as 
a  measure  of  value,  might  we  not? — You  might  use  it 
as  a  measure  of  value  without  being  money  at  all.  I 
will  give  an  example  of  that.  In  the  times  of  the 
Homeric  poems  there  was  no  such  thing  as  money. 
In  one  part  wo  find  a  case  of  pure  barter.  Commo- 
dities were  exchnnged  against  commodities'  without 
any  reference  to  a  common  measure  of  value.  But  in 
other  places  we  find  that  they  had  seen  the  advantage 
of  referring  things  to  a  common  measure  of  value. 
They  estimated  various  things  as  being  worth  so 
many  cattle.  But  these  cattle  were  in  no  way  used 
as  money.  That  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  commodity 
being  used  as  a  measure  of  value  without  being  used 
as  money. 

7268.  And  then  if  you  supposed  a  mountain  of 
gold  were  suddenly  discovered  which  made  the  whole 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  world  double  what  it  was 
(>efore,  and  other  demands  upon  gold  remained  the 
same,  the  gold  1/.  would  be  only  half  the  value  it 
was  before  ? — Well,  it  would  vary  very  considerably. 

7269.  It  would  diminish  very  much  the  value, 
and  that  would  alter  the  value  not  of  every  1/.,  as 
we  have  assumed  that  there  are  no  pounds  in  the 
country,  but  every  nominal  pound  represented  by 
credit  ? — Certainly,  I  think  so. 

7270.  And  is  not  that  one  reason  why  prices  arc 
altered  when  the  currency  is  depreciated ;  it  is  not 
merely  because  you  increase  the  quantity  of  the 
media,  but  it  is  because  you  diminish  the  real  value 
of  the  standard ;  the  gold  ceases  to  be  the  standard  ? 
— I  think  so 

7271.  Well,  now,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  further 
question.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  fixed  rela- 
tion between  the  quantity  of  gold  and  the  quantity  of 


credit  in   a   country? — Certainly  not,  because   that 
depends  on  the  organisation  of  credit. 

7272.  Quite  so.  Well,  then,  you  think  that  credit 
may  continue  to  be  more  and  more  organised  so  as  to 
require  a  smaller  amount  of  gold  with  a  larger 
superstructure  of  credit? — Most  unquestionably  so. 
The  more  people  cultivate  banking  habits  and  pay 
their  gold  into  the  banks,  the  larger  the  superstructure 
of  credit,  and  the  more  are  the  transactions  which  are 
carried  on  on  credit,  and  then  these  payments  are 
made  by  what  is  called  the  priuciple  of  compensation, 
one  credit  is  written  ofi*  against  the  other,  and  you 
may  have  that  to  any  extent  almost. 

7273.  Now  let  me  take  an  instance.  A  short  time 
ago  I  believe  that  in  Taverpool  the  balance  of  cotton 
transactions  was  paid  every  day  in  cash  ? — Yes. 

7274.  Within  a  few  years  a  cotton  clearing  house 
has  been  established  ? — Yes. 

7275.  Ajid  now  no  money  passes  at  all  ? — Quite  so. 

7276.  At  the  end  of  each  day  the  clerks  of  the 
different  offices  used  to  go  carrying  the  balance  in 
gold,  notes,  or  cash  from  one  office  to  another? — 
Yes. 

7277.  Now  that  is  done  away  with  altogether,  and 
the  whole  thing  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  a 
clearing  house,  without  a  sixpence  passing  ? — Yes. 

7278.  That  is  an  instance,  is  it  nor,  of  the  increase 
of  the  organisation  of  credit  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred ? — Certainly. 

7279.  The  establishment  of  provincial  clearing 
houses  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  is  another 
instance,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

7280.  And  it  is  possible  that  a  great  mimy  more 
retail  transactions  are  paid  by  cheques  and  cleared  by 
the  banks  than  was  the  case  formerly  ? — Yes. 

7281.  I  heard  it  stated  that  at  one  of  the  greatest 
banks  in  Manchester,  where  they  used  to  do  half 
their  transactions  over  the  counter,  they  now  only  do 
one  quarter  of  their  transactions  in  money  over  the 
counter,  and  that  three-quarters  are  now  done  by 
clearing  houses,  without  any  money  passing  ? — Quite 
so. 

7282.  All  these  are  instances  of  the  increase  of  the 
organisation  of  credit,  are  they  not  ? — Quite  so. 

7283.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  that,  arc  you 
at  ail  able  to  say  to  what  extent  that  has  progressed 
within  the  last  15  or  20  years  in  iias  country  or 
other  countries  ? — Well,  no ;  I  could  scarcely  say  that. 

7284.  Then  I  want  to  ask  you  to  go  to  another 
point.  Is  the  relation  between  gold  and  credit  in  a 
country  a  fixed  relation  in  another  sense,  or  does  it 
fluctuate  with  the  condition  of  specidation  and  of 
trade.  Does  the  reserve  which  banks  are  required  to 
keep  bear  .n  fixed  relation  to  the  superstructure  of 
credit  ? — Well,  it  ought  to  do  so.. 

7285.  Do  you  suppose  that  at  a  time  when  specula- 
tion is  very  rife  and  sanguine  the  amount  of  gold 
kept  in  the  banks  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  credit  that  it  does  when  trade  is  dull  or 
when  we  are  approaching  a  panic.  You  do  not  know 
that  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

7286.  I  asked  you  that  question  because  I  wanted  to 
see  whether  any  difference  of  that  sort  will  clear  up 
the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Barbour  put  to  you.  You 
told  him  that  credit  has  been  progressing,  and  you  at 
the  same  time  told  him  that  credit  had  ceased  to  be  as 
prevalent  as  it  was  in  the  booming  times  of  1873. 
Now,  I  wanted  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  possible  to 
reconcile  those  two  things  by  saying  that  the  organi- 
sation of  credit  has  progressed,  while  the  amount  of 
credit,  owing  to  the  depression  of  people's  spirits  or  a 
difference  in  their  hopes  bnd  fears,  has  caused  them  to 
speculate  less  and  ox>usequenlly  has  caused  credit  to  be 
less  inflate<l  ? — I  think  that  it  is  exactly  as  you  have 
said,  the  spirit  of  banking  and  banking  habits  have 
increased  very  much  in  this  country  and  abroad,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  speculation  is  dead. 

7287.  Then  you  think  that  there  is  more  credit  at  a 
time  of  great  speculation  ? — Most  undoubtedly. 

7288.  {The  Chcurman.)  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  the  kind  of  credit  which  you  speak  of  as  having 
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Madtod. 
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Mr.  H.  V.     increased  is  tlwt  credit  which  consists  in  banking 

JuaeUod.       expedients,  in  every-day  use  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 

— —  ing  payments  and  credit  •which  is  not  as  great  now 

18  Jtly  1887.  j^g  jj  ^jjg^  jg  ^jjg  creih  consisting  of  the  readiness  to 
lend  money  for  the  purpose  of  adventure  ? — Exactly 
so.  The  volume  of  business  naturally  increases  with 
the  growth  of  the  country,  and  therefore  the  system 
of  credit  must  increase  naturally,  but  what  I  call 
speculative  credit  is  nnnatural  credit,  a  feverish  kind 
of  credit,  for  some  particular  reason,  as  thero  was  in 
1873  for  railroads,  and  many  other  things. 

7289.  (Sir  T,  Fairer.)  Credit,  according  to  the 
notion  that  you  have  developed  so  fully  in  this  paper, 
means  the  bringing  into  the  present,  and  making 
convertible  people's  beliefs  in  the  distant  and  the 
future  ? — Credit  is  the  present  value  of  future  profit. 
Every  future  profit  and  every  future  payment  has  a 
present  value.  Supposing  that  you  know  that  you 
have  got  the  sum  of  100/.  payable  to  you  this  day 
month.  You  have  a  right  to  that  100/.  this  day 
month,  and  you  can  sell  that  credit.  A  credit  is  a 
right  of  action  against  a  person  for  a  sum  of  money ; 
it  is  the  present  value  of  a  future  payment. 

7290.  And  must  depend  to  a  certain  degree  on  a 
person's  estimate  of  the  future,  must  it  not? — Of 
course. 

7291.  And  at  a  time  of  great  speculation  people's 
estimates  are  higher  than  at  a  time  of  dulness  ? — ^At 
the  time  of  the  corn  fiimine  of  1847  people  thought 
there  was  to  be  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  corn.  They 
sent  orders  to  their  agents  all  over  the  world  to  buy 
corn  at  the  advanced  price,  and  then  you  know  in 
time  of  speculation  they  multiply  accommodation  bills. 
They  grasp  at  anything  they  can  to  buy  up  to  meet 
the  future  demand.  During  the  Crimean  war  there 
was  great  speculation  in  shipping. 

7292.  When  credit  increases  in  that  way  is  it 
represented  by  any  additional  quantity  of  gold  ? — Not 
necessHrily. 

7293.  "Therefore  the  quantity  of  gold  in  relation  to 
the  credit  is  smaller  in  time  of  sanguine  speculatiqn 
than  in  time  of  duhiess  ? — ^Yes,  of  course  it  is. 

7294.  Then  that  does  account  for  the  apparent 
inconsistency  that  Mr.  Barbour  endeavoured  to  point 
out  when  you  eaid  that  on  the  one  hand  credit  had 
progressed,  and  on  the  other  hand  credit  had 
collapsed  ? — Exactly  so.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
inconsistency  in  that.  I  mean  speculative  credit  had 
collapsed,  but  naturally  in  the  progress,  and  im- 
provement of  trade,  the  system  of  credit  will  grow 
greater  and  greater  throughout  the  world. 

7296.  "ion  say  that  money  is  needed  only  for 
settling  the  balance  of  transactions  ? — In  a  general 
way. 

7296.  And,  amongst  other  things,  it  is  needed  for 
tho  purpose  of  settling  the  balance  of  international 
transactions  ? — To  a  certain  extent ;  but  then  there  is 
another  thing  in  the  development  of  credit,  which 
has  greatly  incieased  in  recent  times.  At  the  present 
time  public  securities  of  aU  kinds,  and  bills  of  exchange, 
form  part  of  the  foreign  exchanges  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  material  commodities  do,  and  they  enter  into 
foreign  exchanges  exactly  in  the  same  way.  Suppose 
you  are  in  America,  and  you  send  a  lot  of  railway 
securities  to  be  discounted  in  this  country.  Does  not 
ihat  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  foreign  exchanges 
as  so  many  commodities  imported  ?  By  this  means  the 
whole  theory  of  foreign  exchanges  is  an  insoluble 
puzzle,  because  the  securities  pass  through  the  post, 
and  not  through  the  Custom  House.  There  is  no 
possible  method  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  secu- 
rities imported  and  exported  from  a  country  at  the 
same  time.  M.  Leon  Say  says,  in  his  oflBcial  report 
on  the  payment  of  the  French  indemnity,  and  as  I 
had  already  observed  in  my  "  Banking,"  that  they  are  an 
insoluble  puzzle,  because  securities  of  all  kinds,  bills 
of  exchange,  public  securities  and  obligations  are 
exported  and  imported,  and  they  produce  exactly  the 
same  effect  on  the  foreign  exchanges  as  commodities. 

7297.  Therefore,  the  statistics  of  the  actual  import 
and  export  of  gold  tell  us  nothing  at  all  ? — Nothing  at 


all.  You  cannot  understand  the  theory  of  the  foreiga 
exchanges  by  any  reports  that  you  see  in  any  of  the 
papers,  because  an  enormous  amount  consists  of  public 
secnridee  which  come  through  the  Post  Office  and  not 
through  the  Custom  House. 

7298.  Then  all  this  mode  of  transmitting  money 
between  nations  economises  gold  in  that  \iay,  does  it 
not  ? — Most  undoubtedly  it  does. 

7299.  And  you  cannot  tell  to  what  extent  ? — ^It  is 
utterly  impossible  to  tell  to  what  extent. 

7800.  So  that  what  we  read  in  the  books  about 
the  transmission  of  gold  from  country  to  country,  and 
its  effect  upon  prices,  we  may  put  aside  as  useless  ? — 
Well,  for  all  practical  purposes  you  may.  The  only 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  i>tate  of  the  exchanges  at 
any  time,  that  is  the  only  guide  it  is  possible  to  have. 

7301.  {Sir  John  Ltibiock.)  You  say  in  your 
memorandum  that  credit  has  exactly  the  same  eSect 
on  prices  as  money  ? — ^Yes. 

7302.  Well,  now,  I  should  like  to  take  a  particular 
case.  Suppose  thai  Messrs.  Baring  and  Botfaschild 
agree  to  advance  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company 
4,000,000/.  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  that  under- 
taking. The  result  of  that  is  that  a  credit  is  opened 
in  th6ir  books  in  favour  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  Company  for  4,000,000/.  ? — ^I  believe  so ;  yes. 

7303.  Do  I  understand  you  to  maintain  that  that 
operation  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  prices  as 
an  addition  of  4,000,000/.  to  our  stock  of  gold  would 
have? — AU  the  credit  that  is  put  into  circulation 
would. 

7304.  There  you  introduce  the  words  "  into  circu- 
lation ;"  but  what  I  ask  you  is  whether  the  fact  of 
Messrs.  Baring  and  Rothschild  opening  a  credit  of 
4,000,000/.  in  their  books,  upon  which  of  course  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  can  draw  for 
4,000,000/.,  does  that  have,  in  your  opinion,  the  same 
effect  on  prices  as  an  increase  of  4,000,000/.  on  tho 
stock  of  our  bullion  ? — Yes,  for  this  reason.  Suppose 
they  made  it  in  money  it  would  not  have  any  e^ct  on 
prices  until  the  gold  was  introduced  into  circulation. 

7305.  Well,  we  have  been  told  that  tlie  operation 
has  been  effected,  and  you  have  seen  no  increase  in 
prices? — But  then,  you  see,  that  is  only  one  transaction. 
You  cannot  tell  it. 

7306.  But  do  you  not  think  if  4,000,000/.  were 
suddenly  added  to  the  amount  of  gold  in  London,  that 
would  have  an  effect  on  markets  ? — It  would  have  an 
effect  very  likely  on  the  rate  of  discount. 

7307.  But  this  operation  to  which  we  have  alluded 
has  had  no  effect  on  the  rate  of  discount  ? — The 
operation  you  spoke  of  just  now  is  how  every  public 
work  in  Scotland  is  carried  on. 

7308.  No  doubt ;  but  what  I  wanted  to  elicit  from 
you  is  whether  that  has  the  same  effect  as  the  addition 
of  the  same  amount  to  the  stock  of  gold,  and  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  it  has  ? — Yes.  Every  railroad  is 
carried  on  by  the  credit  of  the  Scotch  banks,  which  is 
exactly  a  similar  operation  to  the  one  you  mention. 

7309.  Then  you  say  bills  of  exchange  have  exactly 
the  same  effect  as  an  amount  of  gold  ? — Yes. 

7310.  Suppose  one  American  hou.se  in  London  draws 
bills  for  1,000,000/.  sterling,  say  on  its  correspondent 
in  New  York,  and  sells  to  another  American  house  in 
London.  Do  you  allege  that  that  addition  of  1,000,000/. 
sterling  to  the  amount  of  bills  of  exchange  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  an  increase  of  1 ,000,000/.  sterling  to 
our  stock  of  gold  ? — Well,  I  imagine  so. 

7311.  At  any  rate  your  opinion  is  that  the 
opening  of  a  credit  in  this  manner,  or  the  drawing  of 
an  additional  amount  of  bills,  has  the  same  effect  on 
prices  as  an  addition  to  our  stock  of  gold  r — ^You  will 
find  that  in  every  book  on  political  economy.  I  quite 
agree  with  them  as  far  as  they  go,  but  I  think  they 
have  not  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  thing. 

7312.  I  know  it  is  in  some,  but  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  that  really  was  your  opinion  ? — It  is  my 
opinion,  because  if  you  want  to  buy  a  thing  you 
must  either  buy  it  by  money  m*  credit,  and  I  say  that 
credit  has  the  same  effect  on  prices  as  money  has. 
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7313.  Tfaefi  I  understand  jou  to  say  that  the 
establishment  of  a  clearing  house  is  an  organisation 
of  credit.  Is  it  not  rather  an  economy  in  the  use  of 
the  currency  ? — Well  that  I  think  comes  to  very 
much  the  same  thing.  It  is  the  perfection  of  the 
system  of  credit.  The  use  of  the  clearing>honse  is  to 
transfer  credits  from  one  bank  to  another,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  a  credit  is  transferred  from  the  two 
customers  of  one  bank  from  the  account  of  one  to  the 
other,  that  is  what  I  mentioned  here  ;  it  saves  the  waste 
of  money. 

7314.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  clearing  house 
each  banker  in  London  used  to  send  clerks  round  to 
the  other  banks  and  received  what  was  owed  them  while 
at  the  same  time  they  paid  over  the  counter  the  claims 
which  other  banks  had  upon  him.  Then  they  esta- 
blished a  clearing  house  at  which  these  different 
cheques  were  interchanged,  and  the  balance  only  was 
paid  over? — Tes. 

7316.  But  then  there  is  no  difference  in  credit 
in  such  an  arrangement;  the  difference  is  that  the 
cheques  are  more  conveniently  paid,  and  there  is 
economy  in  circulation  ? — Yes,  what  I  call  an  economy 
of  money,  but  I  divide  credit  into  two  parts ;  one  is 
an  economy  of  money,  and  one  is  a  purchasing  power 
over  and  above  money. 

7316.  Then  in  that  case  the  effect  you  ascribe 
to  that  improvement  is  that  it  effected  an  economy  in 
the  use  of  money  ? — Most  assuredly. 

7317.  And  you  do  not  attach  to  it  any  other 
effect,  excepting  so  far  as  it  was  an  economy  in  the 
use  of  money? — A  great  deal  more  than  that,  it 
released  that  quantity  of  money.  I  consider  that 
equal  to  an  augmentation  of  capital.  It  releases  that 
money  which  used  to  be  dancing  about  from  bank  to 
bank,  and  enables  it  to  be  applied  to  other  business. 

7318.  And  that  is  a  very  important  and  beneficial 
result ;  but  'you  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  it 
excepting  in  so  far  as  it  effected  an  economy  in  the 
use  of  the  curreniry.  It  enabled  those  transactions  to 
be  concluded  with  the  use  of  a  smaller  amount  of 
currency  ? — Perfectly  so. 

7319.  And  is  not  really  the  effect  of  credit  altogether 
the  economy  which  it  may  effect  in  the  use  m  the 
currency  ? — No,  because  I  consider,  as  you  find  every 
economist  says,  credit  is  purchasing  power  over  and 
above  money. 

7320.  Then  you  attach  to  credit  an  effect  entirely 
over  and  above  that  which  it  may  produce  in  the 
economy  of  the  currency  ? — Most  undoubtedly.  A 
merchant's  purchasing  power  is  his  money  and  his 
credit.  Credit  is  purchasing  power  over  and  above 
and  additional  to  money. 

7321.  Now  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  draws  bills 
on  his  customers  and  pays  them  into  a  country  bank. 
By  doing  so  he  obtains  credit  on  the  country  bank, 
in  the  books  of  the  country  bank  ? — Tes. 

7322.  Supposing  that  country  bank  pays  those  same 
bills  into  a  London  bank  and  the  London  bank  opens 
a  credit  for  the  country  bank  in  their  books  on  the 
same  bills.  Do  you  consider  that  the  effect  of  those 
bills,  upon  the  currency,  is,  in  that  case,  doubled  ? — 
I  consider  that  every  exchange  of  credit  from  discoimt 
of  a  bill  is  the  creation  of  credit.  When  a  banker  dis- 
counts a  bill  it  is  usually  said  he  lends  money  on  the 
.security  of  bills  of  exchange.  That  is  an  entire 
mistake.  When  a  banker  discounts  a  bill  of  exchange 
he  buys  the  right  of  action ;  that  is  one  piece  of  credit. 
And  how  does  he  buy  it  ?  By  writing  down  a  credit 
in  his  books  in  exchange  for  that.  This  is  an  exchange, 
the  banker  buys  one  credit  by  creating  another  credit. 

7323.  Therefore,  supposiug  a  customer  or  a  number 
of  customers  pay,  say,  1,000,000/.  worth  of  bills 
into  the  country  bank.  The  country  bank  sends 
them  up  to  a  London  bill  broker  and  discounts  them 
with  him,  and  the  London  bill  broker  rediscounts 
them  with  the  Bank  of  England;  then  you  consider 
those  bills  would  produce  three  times  the  effect  ? 
— It  depends  on  whether  it  is  a  transfer  of  property 
or  not.  If  you  sell  a  bill  it  is  like  selling  any  other 
commodity. 


7324.  Then  you  consider  that  those  bills  would 
produce  three  times  the  effect  ? — ^If  it  is  a  transfer  of 
property. 

7325.  You  have  laid  down  the  proposition  that 
bills  of  exchange  have  exactly  the  same  effect  on 
prices  as  the  equivalent  amount  of  gold;  therefore 
1,000,000/.  worth  of  bills  have  the  same  effect  on 
prices  as  1,000,000/.  of  gold  ?— Yes. 

7326.  Then  I  put  to  you  this  question.  1,000,000/. 
worth  of  bills,  which  have  been  paid  into  Manchester 
banks,  had  the  same  effect  as  have  1,000,000/.  of 
gold.  Now  suppose  they  are  then  sent  up  to  London 
and  discounted  by  a  bill  broker.  You  told  me  that 
you  considered  they  had  the  same  effect  as  another 
1,000,000/.  worth  of  gold,  if  I  understood  you  correctly? 
— If  they  are  discounted  you  must  have  1,000,000/. 
worth  of  credit  to  discount  them  with. 

7327.  And  then  if  they  are  paid  into  the  Bank  of 
England  they  will  produce  the  same  effect  again  ? — 
Yes. 

7328.  But  what  I  wish  to  ascertain  from  you  is,  do 
you  consider  that  the  effect  of  this  1,000,000/.  worth 
of  bills  is  multiplied  by  every  time  that  they  change 
hands.  You  say  that  the  bills  have  the  same  effect  as 
1,000,000/.  worth  of  gold.  The  bUIs  are  paid  into  a 
country  bank,  and  they  have  produced  thereby  the 
same  effect,  in  your  opinion,  as  1,000,000/.  worth  of 
gold  ? — Yes,  because  you  must  create  an  equal  amount 
of  deposits  in  a  country  bank  to  buy  them  with. 

7329.  Then  the  country  banker  sends  them  up  to 
London  and  discounts  them  with  the  Nationsd  Dis- 
count Company.  Then  I  ask  you,  does  that  produce 
the  same  effect  as  another  1,000,000/.  worth  of  gold, 
or  is  the  effect  exhausted,  in  your  opinion  ? — When 
the  country  banker  sends  them  up  to  bo  discounted 
they  become  the  property  of  the  National  Discount 
Company ;  and  if  the  National  Discount  Company 
buy  these  bills  they  must  create  a  credit  equal  to  the 
amount  on  which  the  country  banker  may  draw. 

7330.  Then,  according  to  you,  1,000,000/.  worth 
of  bills  may  produce  a  very  much  greater  effect  than 
1,000,000/.  worth  of  gold.  They  pass  through  several 
hands  and  produce  on  each  transfer  a  similar  effect  ? — 
Well,  they  may  have  ;  it  is  perfectly  possible.  If  you 
buy  and  sell  property  of  one  kind  or  another,  you  must 
have  some  property  to  exchange  against  it.  If  a  banker 
discounts  a  bill  of  exchange  he  buys  a  right  of  action, 
and  by  doing  that,  that  is  an  exchange,  and  if  he 
re-discounts  his  bills  with  somebody  else  he  sells  them 
to  somebody  else,  and  he  must  create  a  credit  in 
exchange  for  that.  Then  take  the  ordinary  case  of 
goods  used ;  suppose  the  goods  pass  from  the  importer 
to  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  from  the  wholesale  dealer 
to  the  retail  dealer,  is  not  a  bill  of  exchange  created 
on  each  transfer  of  goods  ? 

7331.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is,  that  every 
time  a  bill  of  exchange  changes  hands  it  produces  the 
same  effect  as  a  similar  amount  of  gold  ? — ^That  is 
what  I  said. 

7332.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Your  contention  is  not,  as 
I  understand  it,  that  in  a  given  period,  say  a  year,  a 
bill  for  100/.  or  a  bank  deposit  for  100/.,  is  equivalent 
to  or  does  as  much  work  as  100  sovereigns,  since,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion,  we  must  know 
how  often  each  of  these  circulates.  But  your  con- 
tention is  that,  assuming  Mr.  Slater's  account  of  his 
practice  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  business  of 
the  country,  it  shows,  that  if  the  same  amount  oi 
business  which  is  now  done  by  means  of  credit  and 
gold  as  circulating  media,  were  to  be  done  by  means 
of  gold  alone,  without  credit,  it  would  require  fifty 
times  as  much  gold  as  now  exists  in  the  country  to 
do  it?— Yes. 

7333.  May  I  ask  one  question  to  clear  up  that 
point  about  the  indorsement,  because  I  do  not  quite 
understand  it  myself.  Suppose  that  a  bill  is  indorsed 
successively  by  a  number  of  persons,  on  each  occasion 
of  indorsement  there  is  a  transaction  between  the 
holder  of  the  bill,  and  the  endorsee,  and  something 
passes  from  the  person  who  becomes  liable  upon  it  ? 
—  A  bill  of  exchange  passes  in  commerce  exactly  like 
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Mr.  H.  D.     a  sovereign.      Every  indorsement  denotes  that  an 
Maeteod.       exchange  has  taken  place ;  it  has  been  exchanged  for 

goods  or  commodities  of  some  kind. 

S  Jnly  1687.        7334.  An  indorsement  is  not  placed  there  without 
*"""  the  consideration  passing  to  the  indorser  ? — Of  course 

not. 

7335.  (  The  Chairman.)  But  does  a  bill  of  exchange 
passing  in  that  way  produce  any  different  effect  from 
a  sovereign  passing  ?— Not  a  bit ;  exactly  the  same 
effect,  and  if  you  have  10  indorsements  on  a  bill  of 
exchange,  it  shows  that  a  bill  of  exchange  has  been 
exchanged  against  eleven  times  the  quantity  of  goods. 
Supposing  yon  have  100/.,  and  you  transfer  that  100/. 
ten  times,  you  have  exchang^  that  against  1,000/. 
worth  of  goods.  You  do  not  indorse  a  sovereign  as 
it  passes  in  commerce,  but  an  indorsement  simply  means 
that  a  bill  of  exchange  has  passed  like  a  sovereign. 
Because  there  are  12  indorsements  on  a  bill  of  ex- 
change that  does  not  make  12  bills  of  exchange. 

7336.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  No,  but  it  makes  12  trans- 
actions?— ^It  is  12  transactions;  exactly  so. 

7337.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  effect  of  credit  consisted  in  the  economy  that 
it  produced  in  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  but  I 
understand  that  in  your  opinion  it  goes  far  beyond  that  ? 
— Far  beyond  that.  As  Mill  says,  everything  that  is 
purchasing  power  is  wealth .  Credit  is  purchasing  power, 
the  same  as  money.  A  merchant's  purchasing  power 
is  his  money  and  his  credit. 

7838.  {The  Chairman.)  I  understand  that  the 
credit  which  yon  speak  of  as  the  same  as  money  is 
the  credit  which  you  iiave  the  confident  assurance  can 
be,  at  any  time  you  wish  it,  exchanged  for  money  ? — 
Quite  so. 

7339.  But  which,  in  point  of  ftct,  you  do  not 
change  for  money ;  and  so  long  as  you  believe  that 
the  banker  will  honour  your  cheques,  cither  to  the 
amount  you  have  deposited  with  him,  or  to  the  amount 
which  he  tells  you  he  will  give  you  credit  beyond 
that,  that  is  just  as  good  for  you  as  if  yon  knew  that 
he  had  that  amount  of  bnllion  labelled  with  your  name 
in  his  strong  box  ? — And  for  the  country,  and  in 
prices  generally. 

7340.  Then  I  understand  your  view  to  be  that  prices 
are  regulated  by  the  number  of  people  who  are  in  the 
market  to  buy,  and  the  money  that  they  have  to  give 
for  it  ? — ^The  money  and  credit. 

7341.  I  am  using  now  money  in  the  sense  of  money, 
or  the  capacity  of  getting  money  ? — Quite  so. 

7342.  And  if  a  man  is  in  the  market  to  buy,  and 
he  has  the  belief  that  he  can  get  50,000/.  in  sovereigns 
if  he  wants  it,  from  his  banker,  he  is  just  as  likely  to 
give  a  good  price  as  if  he  knew  he  had  50,000/. 
labelled  with  his  name  in  the  banker's  strong  room. 
I  understand  that  to  be  your  view  ? — Certainly. 

7343.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  think  that  by  extend- 
ing credit  in  that  way  you  could  put  prices  up  to  any 
limit,  theoretically  F — If  credit  is  as  good  as  money, 
and  anybody  can  create  credit,  I  do  not  see  any  limit 
to  prices. 

7344.  {The  Chairman.)  There  would  be  no  limit 
•          so  long  as  you  believe  that  you  can  torn  your  credit 

into  money,  but  when  once  you  b^in  to  doubt  your 
iMtnker  honouring  your  cheque,  or  making  good  the 
promise  of  credit  he  had  given  yon,  then  you  would 
not  be  in  the  same  position  as  if  you  had  money  ? — 
Credit  is  the  present  value  of  what  you  believe  to  be 
a  fhture  payment. 

7345.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  If  credit  is  as  good  as  money 
for  purchasing,  is  there  any  limit  to  prices  May  not 
prices  go  up  to  any  limit  ? — Why,  the  limit  is  simply 
this :  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  there  was  an  equal 
amount  of  gold. 

7846.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.^  Is  not  the  limit  to  be  found 
in  this,  the  extent  of  how  far  your  belief  is  well 
founded  ? — Of  course  it  is.  * 

7347.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  And  that  depends  very 
largely  on  the  amount  of  gold  ?— That  you  cannot 
tell.  Suppose  there  is  a  scarcity  of  com,  for  instance, 
and  you  believe  that  prices  will  go  up  to  a  certain 
amount,  you  give  orders  to  your  agents  all  over  the 


world  to  buy  corn  at  a  certain  price  if  you  are  satisfied 
your  credit  is  sound,  but  if  you  have  made  a  mistake, 
why,  then    ■ 

7348.  But  if  the  person  who  wants  to  consume 
the  com  can  buy  on  credit  why  should  not  the  price 
go  up  to  anything  ? — That  will  depend  on  the  supply 
and  the  demand. 

7349.  Take  another  case  :  let  us  suppose  that  there 
are  two  countries  side  by  side,  one  using  gold  only  and 
the  other  using  credit  very  largely ;  can  the  country 
that  uses  credit  extend  its  system  of  credit  so  as  to 
raise  prices  in  that  country  very  much  above  prices 
in  tho  adjoining  country,  the  country  that  uses  only 
gold  ? — Prom  your  statement  I  should  say  yes. 

7350.  If  that  were  the  case  would  there  not  be  at 
once  an  immense  import  of  commodities  from  the 
country  using  only  gold  to  the  country  using  credit  ? 
— Well,  natm-ally  there  would  be. 

7351.  And  would  not  that  go  on  until  prices  had 
been  equalised  ?-^To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

7352.  So  that  in  point  of  fact,  if  there  are  two 
countries,  one  using  gold  and  another  credit,  the 
country  using  credit  cannot  by  the  use  of  credit  force 
its  prices  much  above  the  country  using  gold  ? — Not 
above  a  certain  extent.  That  would  depend  greatly 
on  the  cost  of  transporting  the  commodities  from  one 
country  to  another. 

7353.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  I  should  like  novr  to 
continue  my  line  of  inquiry.  The  working  classes 
by  thrift  and  economies  have  saved  many  millions 
sterling,  which  they  have  deposited  in  savings  banks, 
for  which  they  receive  a  certain  amount  of  interest. 
Do  you  consider  that  the  90,000,000/.,  or  96,000,000/. 
in  the  savings  banks,  has  the  same  effect  on  pric^ 
as  the  same  amount  of  gold  would  have?  —  The 
90,000,000/.  in  the  savings  banks  do  not  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  ;  they  are  in  savings  banks,  of  course. 
If  yon  have  a  hogshead  of  sovereigns  in  a  vault 
that  does  not  affect  prices. 

7354.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  deposits  in 
savings  banks  do  have  the  same  effect  as  the  samo 
timonnt  of  gold  would  have,  because  I  understood  you 
to  say  just  now  that  they  do  not  pass  from  hanci  to 
hand  ? — Because  they  do  not  come  into  commerce. 

7355.  Then  supposing  that  the  richer  persons 
deposit  money  with  the  other  banks  for  the  sake  of 
the  interest,  is  there  any  difference  between  these  two 
cases  ? — They  do  not  enter  into  commerce. 

7356.  Then  when  you  speak  of  bank  credits  yon 
must  make  very  considerable  deductions,  must  you 
not,  because  you  have  admitted  that  you  must  deduct 
from  the  banking  credits  mentioned  in  your  first 
page,  the  savings  bank  deposits  and  the  deposits  at 
interest? — I  mean  the  mercantile  deposits,  ordinary 
current  accounts,  which  are  brought  into  commerce. 

7357.  A  man  opens  an  account  with  me,  and 
supposing  that  he  keeps  1 ,000/.  upon  it.  He  draws  out 
eveiy  day  and  pays  in  every  day,  and  that  is  a  facility 
to  him,  and  for  my  remuneration  he  leaves  1,000/., 
which  would  give  me  at  the  present  rute  of  interest 
some  20/.  a  year ;  now  how  does  it  affect  the  question 
if  he  pays  me  in  the  way  of  leavmg  a  fixed  deposit 
instead  of  paying  me  20/.  a  year  cash  ?— Because  yon 
make  a  profit  on  the  balance,  and  on  the  basis  of 
this  bullion  which  he  leaves  with  you,  yon  can  create 
an  amount  of  banking  credit  for  which  you  can  charge 
exactly  the  same  price  as  if  you  advancied  money. 

7358.  Then  you  would  include  current  deposits 
left  in  bank  among  the  credits  which  would  have  the 
same  effect  on  prices  as  gold,  because  you  say  the 
banker  would  use  them  in  discounting  bills?— In 
building  up  a  superstructure  of  credit  for  discounting 
bills. 

7359.  But  the  banker  does  exactly  the  same  with  the 
amount  which  he  received  at  interest  ? — No  doubt  the 
actual  money  which  he  leaves  with  you  enters  into 
yonr  general  assets  upon  which  you  increase  vour 
credit  in  discounting  bills.  A  depositor  in  0  bank 
does  not  go  passing  a  deposit  receipt  from  hand  to 
hand. 

7360.  If  money  is  lefk  with    the  banker   for    the 
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sake  of  the  interest  you  would  not  include  it  in  the 
bank  credits  which  you  consider  to  act  in  the  same 
way  as  gold,  and  therefore  you  deduct  deposits  in 
savings  banks  and  what  ore  called  deposits  in  banks  ? 
— Those  deposits  in  savings  banks  were  not  in  my 
mind  when  I  wrote  that  sentence. 

7361.  Why  should  you  include  a  current  account 
where  the  same  avera^ce  balance  is  kept,  and  exclude  a 
deposit  account  in  which  interest  is  paid  ? — Eecause 
in  the  common  current  account  your  creditor,  your 
depositor,  puts  that  into  circulation,  whereas  a  man 
with  a  deposit  account  keeps  that  locked  up  in  his 
safe  and  only  asks  you  to  repay  a  little  bit  at  a  time, 
or  eomething  of  that  kind. 

7362.  But  you  are  aware  that  it  is  a  very  common 
custom  for  people  in  business  to  keep  a  general 
balance  of  l.OOOi.  or  2,000/.,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  business,  and  they 
aim  at  keeping  a  sort  of  steady  balance  with  the 
banker.  That  balance,  you  said,  you  would  include 
in  the  banking  credits  which  you  considered  to  have 
an  effect  on  prices,  because  the  banker  used  it  for  the 
purposes  of  discounting  ? — Exactly  so.  The  customer 
of  the  banker  has  no  money,  only  a  right  of  actiou 
against  him  for  a  sum  of  money. 

7363.  You  include  these  balances,  because  the 
banker  uses  them  in  discounting  bills  ? — Because  the 
banker  uses  them  in  discounting  bills. 

7364.  But,  OS  a  matter  of  fact,  he  also  uses  money 
leilt  on  deposit  accounts  in  discounting  bills.  Why 
did  you  then  not  include  them  ? — I  did  not  exclude 
the  money  ;  it  is  a  deposit  receipt  that  I  was  sptsak- 
ing  of. 

7365.  But  supposing  a  man  opens  an  account  with 
the  bonk  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  country ;  and 
does  not  take  u  deposit  receipt  but  leaves  1,000/.  at  a 
week's  notice,  and  re  ceives  two  or  three  per  cent, 
interest.  I  understood  you  did  not  include  such 
accounts  in  the  banking  credits  in  this  memorandum  ? 
— Well,  I  was  not  thinking  of  them.  I  was  thinking 
of  the  common  working  accounts  which  a  banker  has 
in  his  bank  when  he  discounts  bills. 

7386.  Then  you  think  that  the  working  accounts 
have  a  totally  dilTerent  effect  on  prices  from  the  deposit 
accounts,  because  the  one  yon  consider  affects  pnces 
the  same  way  as  gold,  and  the  other  you  think  has 
no  effect  upon  prices  ? — I  do  not  consider  a  deposit 
receipt  has  any  effect  on  prices,  because  it  is  not  put 
in  circulation  ;  it  is  only  payable  to  the  man  himself. 
He  puts  it.  away  in  his  desk.  It  does  not  come  into 
commerce.  I  only  consider  those  things  have  an 
effect  on  prices  which  come  into  commerce. 

7367.  Suppose  that  a  man  opens  an  account  with 
me ;  he  considers  within  himself:  "  I  am  to  give  my 
<*  banker  a  certain  amount  of  trouble,  for  which  20/. 
"  or  30/.  a  year  would  be  a  fair  remuneration.  I  am 
"  not  to  pay  him  the  money  down,  but  I  will  leave 
1,000/.  as  an  usual  amount  in  his  hands.  He  will 
"  employ  that  and  get  the  20/.  or  30/.  back." 
Would  you  include  an  account  of  that  sort  among 
the  banking  credits  which  act  in  the  same  way 
upon  prices  as  gold  ? — Well,  I  do  not  see  why 
you  should  not.  What  I  want  to  say  is  tliat  a  credit 
is  apiece  of  property.  It  has  exactly  the  same  effect 
as  money,  and  if  you  keep  credit  not  in  use  it  is  like 
keeping  money  not  in  use. 

7368.  The  average  balance  left  on  current  account 
nets  in  a  different  way  from  the  deposit  of  an  amount 
bearing  interest  ? — No,  because  that  is  thrown  into 
your  general  assets;  the  money  paid  into  you  on 
deposit  receipt  at  seven  days'  notice  go  into  your 
geueral  assets  and  is  part  of  your  reserves  upon  which 
you  rear  up  the  superstructure  of  credit,  by  which 
you  discount  bills,  and  so  on. 

7369.  {Sir  T.  Fairer.)  Does  it  enter  into  the  circu- 
lation till  a  cheque  is  drawn  for  it  by  the  customer  ? — 
Of  course  not ;  it  is  only  when  the  cheque  is  drawn. 
The  origin  of  credit  is  the  right  of  action  which  is 
created  on  a  loan  of  money  or  a  sale  of  goods.  If  you 
lend  money  at  5  per  cent,  it  is  a  sale  or  an  exchange. 
You    cede  the   property  to  the  borrower    and   in 
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exchange  for  tliat  the  right  of  action  is  created  to 
demand  lO.*!/.,  say  one  year  hence.  The  right  of 
action  to  demand  105/.  one  year  hence  is  the  credit  — — 

7370.  {Sir  John  Lubbock:)  But  when  you  speak  of    13  3vlj  1887. 
banking  credits  here,  you  now  say  you  were  not      -^— — 
thinking  at  the  moment,  and  you  do  not  intend  to 

include  such  banking  credits  as  the  amount  in  savings 
banks  or  deposit  accouuts  bearing  interest  ? — Deposit 
receipts  you  mean  ?    I  was  not  thinking  of  them. 

7371.  Now  that  you  do  think  of  them  you  do  not 
intend  to  inoJude  them? — No,  I  should  not  do  so 
because  they  are  not  brought  into  commerce. 

7372.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  A  person  who  has  a  right 
to  receive  105/.  nt  the  end  of  a  year,  and  can  transfer 
that  right,  is  the  possessor  of  a  credit  ? — ^Yes,  that  ■ 
is  it 

7373.  And"  supposing  a  man  has  a  right  to  receive 
100/,  at  the  end  of  10  years,  and  5/.  every  year,  in  the 
meanwhile  is  he  also  in  possession  of  a  credit  ? — A 
credit  is  a  right  to  receive  pajrment 

7374.  If  I  defer  it  for  100  years  with  a  right  to  5/. 
a  year  only,  is  that  a  credit? — Of  course  it  is  a  public 
credit. 

7376.  Do  the  700,000,000/.  owed  by  this  nation 
exercise  the  same  influence  on  prices  as  700,tXX),000/. 
of  gold  ? — No,  because  it  does  not  go  into  the  circula- 
tion. 

7376.  They  are  saleable  and  transferable  ? — I  know 
they  are,  the  funds  are  a  mass  of  exchangeable 
property,  but  still  they  are  not  used  as  circulating 
medium. 

7377.  Most  credits  arc  not  used  as  circulating 
medium  ? — All  credits  are  used  as  circulating  medium ; 
that  is  what  the  circulating  medium  is. 

7378.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  You  have  just  excluded 
deposits  in  savings  banks  and  deposits  at  notice  ? 
— Circulation  is  when  exchange  takes  place  for  com- 
modities, either  for  money  or  credit,  and  the  circulating 
medium  is  the  medium  which  causes  circulation,  and 
the  medium  which  causes  circulation  is  money  and 
credit. 

7379.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Supposing,  as  some  people 
have  contemplated,  that  you  got  a  system  by  which 
you  could  transfer  land  by  handing  about  a  piece  of 
paper  and  you  handed  it  about,  would  that  become 
circulating  medium  ? — No,  that  is  a  different  thing 
altogether,  that  is  a  title  to  land. 

7380.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  I  do  not  understand  what  is 
your  ground  of  distinction  between  a  100/.  bill, 
payable  12  months  hence,  which  I  sell  for  what  I  can 
get,  and  which  you  call  an  instrument  of  credit,  and 
100/.  3  per  cent,  consols,  which  I  also  sell  for  what  I 
can  get.  Why  do  you  call  one  credit  and  reckon  its 
influence  as  such,  and  not  the  other  ? — ^For  this  reason, 
that  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  and  cheques  are  used  in 
commerce  as  circulating  medium,  but  stock  is  not  used 
as  a  public  circulating  medium, 

7381.  {The  Chairman.)  If  you  used  100/.  of  stock 
to  pay  for  goods  brought  into  this  country  in  the  same 
way  as  you  do  a  bill,  ought  you  to  say  it  is  circulating 
medium  ? — If  it  was  so  used,  but  it  is  not  customary  to 
use  stock  as  circulating  medium. 

7382.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  When  you  say  bills  of 
exchange  have  the  same  effect  as  an  equal  amount  of 
gold,  you  mean  that  such  bills  of  exchange  as  are  put 
in  circulation  have  the  same  effect  ? — Yes. 

7383.  And  bills  of  exchange  which  are  locked  up 
and  held  by  the  drawer  until  they  ore  due,  would  not 
have  that  effect  ? — No,  because  they  are  not  in  circu- 
lation, but  the  original  debt  on  which  they  were 
founded  was  an  act  of  circulation.  The  basis  of 
commerce  is  that  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  for  com- 
modities. 

7384.  Supposing  a  bill  is  drawn  upon  a  coontry 
'customer,  and  paid  into  a  banker,  and  it  remains  in 

the  banker's  hands  until  due ;  would  a  bill  so  treated, 
in  yuur  opinion,  have  the  same  effect  on  prices  as  the 
same  amount  of  gold  ? — ^No,  because  it  has  not  got 
into  circulation. 

7385.  Then  from  the  bills  of  exchange  and  bank 
credits  which  are  mentioned   in  your  memorandum 
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Mr.  HI)      ^  having  the  same  effect  on  prices  as  so  much  gold, 

Mad'eod!      '^^  must  deduct  savings  bank  depositb,  deposit  accounts, 

.—  and  also  all  such  bills  as  are  not  discounted  ? — Exactlj 

18  Jnly  1887.  so,  but  the  origiaal  transaction  on  which  the  bill  was 
———      founded  was  a  sale. 

7386.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  It  would  be  like  money 
locked  up  in  a  chest  ? — Of  course  it  would.  K  you 
have  a  quantity  of  sovereigns  locked  up  in  a  box  they 
do  not  get  into  circulation. 

7387.  (Sir  L.  Mallet.)  I  gather  from  your  answers 
to-day  that  yon  think  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  rule  which  will  guide  us  in  comparing  the 
quantity  of  credit  with  the  quantity  of  the  metallic 
money  in  circulation  ? — Yes. 

7388.  Very  well ;  what  I  want  to  ask  is  this :  It 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  that 
the  amount  of  credit,  consisting  of  banking  facilities 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  may  be  very  much  larger  at  one 
time  than  at  another  on  the  same  metallic  basis  ?— 
Certainly. 

7389.  That  seems  to  me  not  to  be  the  question. 
The  question  that  presents  itself  to  my  mind  is  this  : 
Assuming  that  we  had  two  periods  of  equal  prosperity 
with  the  same  banking  facilities,  and  in  which  econo- 
mical methods  have  been  adopted  precisely  to  the 
same  extent ;  well  then  I  say  will  100,000,000/.  of 
metallic  currency  enable  a  superstrueture  of  credit  to 
be  built  upon  that  larger  or  less  than  a  metallic  basis 
of  60,0(0,000/.  By  doubling  the  metallic  basis 
will  you  be  able  to  have  a  larger  superstructure 
of  credit,  will  you  not,  with  the  same  banking 
facilities?  I  have  been  n  diligent  student  of  your 
excellent  works,  and  I  think  you  say  that  money  and 
credit  must  rise  and  fall  together.  Yery  well,  that 
means  to  say  that  100,000,(K)0/.  sterling  in  metallic 
currency  at  a  particular  time,  and  with  the  same  amount 
of  banking  facilities,  will  afford  a  basis  for  a  larger 
amount  of  credit  than  50,000,000/.  ?— Yes. 

7390.  And  therefore  Hbe  larger  the  stock  of 
metallic  money  the  larger  he  amount  of  credit  which 
may  be  built  up  upon  it,  the  same  banking  facilities 
being  admitted  on  both  occasions  ? — Certainly. 

7391.  Then  there  is  another  question.  Is  it  not 
necessary  in  estimating  the  effect  upon  prices  of  money 
and  credit,  to  look  at  the  effect  of  the  system 
existing  in  other  countries.  Must  we  not  also  look 
to  the  effect  on  prices  of  the  systems  in  force  in  all  the 
countries  which  constitute  the  great  commercial  unit 
of  the  world  ? — ^That  is  exactly  what  I  said  here. 

7392.  (The  Chairman.)  You  have  said  that  with 
double  the  amount  of  a  metallic  basis  you  might  erect 
a  much  larger  superstructure  of  credit.  I  gather  from 
that  that  you  mean  that  you  might  safely  do  it  ? — You 
might  safely  do  it. 

7393.  But  might  you  have  a  much  larger  super- 
structure of  credit  and  a  growing  superstructure  of 
credit,  without  any  addition  to  the  metidlic  basis 
until  you  cooie  to  the  point  where  people  distrusted 


your  metallic  basis  as  not  being  sufficient  ? — Of  oootse 
yon  might,  because  if  people  saw  that  the  Bank  of 
England  luid  only,  we  will  say,  500,000/.  in  gold  to 
meet  all  its  liabilities,  that  would  shake  the  credit  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 

7394.  What  I  mean  is,  supposing  the  indebtedness 
of  the  banks  suddenly  to  increase  by  means  of  the 
credit  that  they  are  giving,  until  you  came  to  the  point 
that  the  customers  of  the  bank  doubt  whether  they 
will  get  gold  for  their  cheques,  does  it  matter  how 
much  gold  the  banks  in  reality  have  ? — No ;  but  then 
you  see  of  course  in  any  system  there  must  be  a  certain 
proportion  to  midntain  the  stability  of  the  system. 
What  I  say  is  that  the  larger  the  banking  system  is, 
and  the  better  organised  the  system  is,  the  smaller  is 
the  basis  of  bullion  which  is  necessary  to  mainUun 
the  stability  of  the  system.  But  still  there  must  be  a 
certain  basis.  Supposing  you  were  to  have  only 
500,000/.  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England,  that  would 
bring  on  a  monetary  crisis,  and  when  the  gold  goes  down 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  what  do  you  do  ?  You  raise  the 
rate  of  discount,  and  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing 'the  creation  of  bills,  and  also  for  attracting  bullicHi 
from  abroad,  which  it  does.  That  is  the  great  method 
of  regulating  the  Bank  of  England  nov^ 

7395.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  And  the  amount  that  is 
necessary  for  that  basis  depends  upon  people's  opinions  ? 
• — Of  stability,  certainly.  Why  then  now  take  the 
basis  the  Bank  of  England  is  now ;  of  course  it  has 
got  a  certain  amount  locked  up  in  the  issue  depart- 
ment which  is  of  no  practical  use,  because  you  cannot 
get  that  unless  the  Bank  went  into  liquidation,  or  by 
breaking  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  but  it  is  perfectly 
astounding  to  see  the  small  basis  of  bullion  which  is 
maintained  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  maintain 
the  vast  mercantile  system  of  this  country. 

7396.  But  I  suppose  that  rests  upon  the  confidence 
that  the  Bank  can  at  any  moment  attract  gold  from 
abroad  if  it  wants  it? — ^By  the  rate  of  discount. 
Practically  speaking,  the  whole  amount  of  gold  the 
Bank  has  are  the  notes  in  the  banking  department, 
and  the  gold  and  silver,  because  the  gold  in  the  issue 
department  cannot  be  got  at,  and  it  is  something 
wonderful  to  think  that  with  that  amount  of  bullion 
the  whole  banking  system  of  this  country  revolves. 

7397.  (Mr.  Birch.)  I  understand  yon  to  assert  that 
the  volume  of  the  currency  is  increased  by  various 
instruments  of  credit  which  are  equivalent  to  gold  so 
long  as  there  is  confidence  that  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  they  can,  if  required,  be  paid  in  gold  ?— 
That  is  so. 

7398.  If  a  banker  advanced  a  customer  50,000/.  on 
mortgage,  the  cheque  which  represented  the  amount 
would,  for  the  time  it  was  in  circulation,  increase  the 
volume  of  the  currency,  and  if  the  money  was  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  wheat  or  any  other  commodity,  it 
might  influence  a  rise  in  prices,  more  money  being 
thus  available  for  the  purpose  ? — Just  so. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Monday. 
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Thirty-first  Day. 


Monday,  25th  July  1887. 


present: 
The  Right  Hon.  LORD  HERSCHELL,  the  Ciuieman,  presiding. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Barbour,  C.S.I. 
Mr.  .J.  W.  Birch. 
Mr.  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P. 
JIb.  L.  Codrtnet,  M.P. 


Sir  T.  H.  Fabreb,  Bart. 
Mr,  C.  W.  Fbemantle,  C.B. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sib  Louis  Mallet,  C.B. 


Mb.  Geo.  H.  Murray,  Secretary. 


Mr.  H.  Wollaston  Blake  called  and  examined. 


7399.  {The  Chairman.)  You  are  one  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  England  ? — Tes,  I  am. 

7400.  And  70a  have  given  some  attention  to  the 
proposals  of  those  who  advocate  bimetallism  ? — Yes, 
it  is  a  matter  that  has  often  been  before  me. 

7401.  And  to  the  alleged  evils  which  those  pro- 
posals are  designed  to  meet? — Tes. 

7402.  First  with  regard  to  the  alleged  appreciation 
of  gold  in  relation  to  commodities  owing  to  monetary- 
changes  and  a  diminished  supply,  what  have  yon  to 
say  ? — My  sreneral  opinion  is  that  the  supposed  effect 
of  a  diminished  supply  of  gold,  if  it  exists  at  aU,  has 
been  very  greatly  exaggerated,  and  I  come  to  that 
conclusion  from  looking  at  the  facts  and  statistics 
that  have  been  given  in  various  papers.  The  total 
({uantity  of  gold  in  the  world  is  estimated  nt  about 
800,000,000/. ;  and  assuming  that  the  annual  supply 
from  the  mines,  a  certain  number  of  years  ago,  was 
about  30,000,000/.  sterling,  and  now  20,000,000/., 
there  would  be  an  apparent  difference  of  10,000,000/. 
That  would  amount  to  only  about  1^  per  cent.,  which 
in  itself  is  an  exceedingly  small  variation ;  hut  of 
course  we  have  to  regard  the  total  circulation  of  the 
world,  which  does  not  consist,  by  any  means,  of  gold 
only.  Then,  again,  as  an  evidence  that  apparently 
there  has  been  no  appreciation  of  gold ;  in  the  last  150 
years  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
total  production  and  in  the  supply  of  gold  in  the 
world.  According  to  statements  made,  the  quantity 
of  gold  in  the  last  30  or  35  years  has  been  a  great 
deal  more  than  was  produced  daring  the  358  years, 
from  1493  to  1850,  supposed  to  be  660,000,000/., 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  estimated  at  about  890,000,000/. 
between  1851  and  1885.  No  doubt  a  large  quantity 
of  that  has  become  absorbed  in  the  currencies  of 
Germany  and  other  countries,  and  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  that  has  been  used  in  the  arts ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  allowing  250,000,000/.  for  such  purposes 
there  still  would  apparently  remain  a  very  vast  increase 
of  about  640,000,000/.,  so  that  on  the  face  of  these 
facts  there  is  no  proof,  as  far  as  I  see,  that  there  has 
been  any  actual  appreciation  of  gold.  Then,  again, 
there  is  the  evidence  which  is  given  of  the  gold  in  the 
hanks  of  Europe  and  the  banks  of  America.  It  appears 
from  carefully-prepared  tables  which  I  have  seen,  in 
which  the  circulation  and  specie  reserves  of  all  the 
principal  banks  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  are 
given,  as  they  existed  in  1873,  and  again  in  1885, 
that  there  was  an  increase  apparently  of  29  per  cent, 
in  the  total  note  circulation,  but  the  gold  reserve  had 
increased  75  per  cent,  and  the  silver  reserve  25  per 
cent.  From  1870  to  1874  the  gold  reserve  amounted 
to  about  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  note  cu'cnlation,  and 
64  per  cent,  of  all  the  specie  reserves ;  but  in  1885 
the  gold  was  41  per  cent,  and  the  specie  reserves 
71  per  cent,,  and,  therefore,  it  would  appear  from  these 
facts,  the  supply  of  gold  has  been  really  increased ;  at 


Mr.H- 

Wollaslon 
Blake. 


any  rate,  there -is  no  (evidence,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  c^ 

an  appreciation  of  gold  or  a  foiling  off.  

7403.  Where  gold  is  the  standard  is  it  the  only  95  July  1887. 
matter  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  effect  of  the 
currency  upon  prices  ? — My  idea  upon  that  subject  is, 
that  gold  after  all  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  small 
change  of  commerce,  used  for  settling  differences 
between  one  nation  and  the  other,  and  in  respect  of 
local  circulation,  for  settling  the  differences  between 
bankers  and  individuals.  But  the  real  ocean  of  circu- 
lation, as  I  regard  it,  in  foreign  trade,  consists  in  bills 
of  exchange ;  in  local  trade  it  consists  of  all  the  various 
expedients,  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much  in 
r^ard  to  hanking,  such  as  internal  bills  of  exchange, 
bank  notes,  cheques,  and  especially  the  clearing  house 
arrangements.  By  which  transactions  to  the  extent 
of  100,000,000/.  are  settled  weekly  on  a  gold  basis 
without  using  any  gold  at  all ;  and  amongst  the  Asso- 
ciated Banks  in  America  it  is  found  that  equally  large 
transactions  are  completed  with  an  interchange  of  gold 
of  only  half  of  one  per  cent.  Under  all  these  various 
systems  the  real  total  circulation  which  pervades  the 
whole  world  is  so  enormous  that  the  small  variations 
which  I  have  been  speaking  of,  namely,  one  or  two 
per  cent,  in  the  amonnt  of  gold  become  iniiniteaimal 
when  put  upon  the  great  reservoir  of  the  real  means  of 
affecting  exchanges ;  and  further  it  appears  from 
certain  statistics,  which  I  did  not  mention  previously, 
that  according  to  Dr.  Soetbeer's  calculations,  in  1877  he 
put  the  quantity  of  gold  in  a  certain  list  of  civilised 
countries  at  145,000,000/. ;  in  1881  at  195,000,000/. ; 
and  in  1885  at  252,000,000/.  In  the  tame  of  that  the 
gold  has  not  diminished,  and  therefore  again  it  cannot 
have  appreciated ;  but  compared,  as  I  say,  with  the  real 
currency  of  the  world  and  the  real  currency  of  par- 
ticular nations,  it  appears  to  me  absolutely  infinitesimal. 

7404.  It  has  been  said  that  the  appreciation  of  gold 
is  established  by  the  general  fall  of  prices  which  has 
occurred  since  1873  in  almost  all  articles  of  commerce. 
Have  you  any  observations  to  make  in  regard  to  that  ? 
— It  appears  to  me  that  the  fact  of  there  having  been 
a  general  depression  since  1873  as  regards  prices  forms 
the  ground  of  an  assumption  but  not  a  proof  of  a  sup- 
posed appreciation  of  gold.  I  believe  that  in  most 
cases  the  fall  of  prices  in  individual  articles  may  be 
accounted  for  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place  there 
have  been  many  improvements  in  manufactures,  both 
chemically  and  mechanically,  by  which  numbers  of 
articles  have  been  produced  at  a  mucli  cheaper  rate. 
Then,  again,  there  have  been  great  improvements  and 
diminution  in  the  cost  of  transport  arising  from 
improvements  in  steamboats,  and  their  very  much 
enlarged  character  by  which  a  ton  of  goods  can  be 
carrieid  a  vast  deal  cheaper  than  it  formerly  could. 
I  think  I  can  give  some  instances  of  cases  in  which 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  fall  of  prices  can  have 
nothmg  to  do  in  any  way  with  the  supposed  appre- 
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ciation  oi  gold  which  I  do  not  admit.  There  is 
no  donbt  that  there  has  been  a  great  depression  in 
prices  generally,  and  they  have  affected  all  nations, 
nations  which  have  a  currency  based  on  gold,  and 
those  which  have  a  currency  based  on  silver  or  paper, 
and,  in  short,  it  is  perfectly  general.  It  affects  those 
that  have  free  trade  and  those  that  are  under  pro- 
tection. 

7405.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Have  prices  fidlen  as  mnch 
in  silver  countries  as  they  have  in  gold  countries  ? — 
1  believe  that  in  most  countries — ^I  do  not  know  what 
it  may  be  in  India,  but  I  suppose  it  is  pretty  much  the 
same  there — ^there  has  been  practically  speaking,  a 
general  depression  of  prices,  arising  from  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  articles  themselves. 

7406.  Has  there  been  as  great  a  fall,  so  far  as 
yon  are  aware,  in  silver  prices  as  in  gold  prices  ? — 
I  am  not  able  exactly  to  answer  that;  but  this  is 
what  I  conceive  really  happened.  From  1871  to 
1873  there  was  a  period  of  very  extraordinary  excite- 
ment. Prices  were  all  running  up  to  a  very  great 
height,  and  there  was  great  sneculation.  There  was 
an  enormous  expenditure.  There  was  a  rapid  con- 
struction of  railroads  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Suez  Canal  was  opened;  then  there  was  the 
German  war ;  there  was  an  immense  indemnity  and 
immense  expenditure  going  on  at  that  time,  all  of 
which  raised  prices  to  a  most  incredible  extent.  Then, 
prior  to  1873,  there  was  an  extraordinary  excitement 
in  the  engineering  world,  and  there  was  a  most 
remarkable  demand  for  iron.  In  Prussia  there 
was  a  great  number  of  joint  stock  companies  esta- 
blished with  immense  capital.  It  is  stated  that  in 
1872  700  joint  stock  companies,  with  above  100 
millions  of  capital,  were  formed  there.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  the  United  States,  and  was  carried  on  to 
a  very  great  extent  there.  In  1873  there  came  a 
general  crash,  and  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of 
bankruptcies  and  failures.  But  what  is  most  striking 
is  to  observe  the  prices  of  pig  iron  at  that  period. 
From  1871  to  1872  pig  iron  in  America,  and  it  was 
the  same  thing  practically  here  in  the  same  proportion, 
was  30  dollars  a  ton,  88  dollars  in  1872,  and  53 
dollars  in  1873.  It  was  38  dollars  just  in  the  inter- 
mediate time.  Then  there  was  a  sudden  collapse,  an 
immense  decrease  of  production,  and  then  pig-iron, 
which  was  sold  in  1872  for  53  dollars  was  24  dollars 
a  ton  in  1874,  21  dollars  in  1876,  and  16  dollars  in 
1878.  It  appears  to  me  that  that  sort  of  extraordinary 
variations  must  be  attributed  to  some  totally  different 
cause  than  any  change  in  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
world  ;  particularly  when,  as  I  said  before,  the  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  gold  are  infinitesimal  when 
put  upon  the  whole  reservoir  of  currency  in  the  world, 
therefore,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  fall  in  prices  and 
sudden  rise  before  1872  was  dependent  upon  entirely 
different  caifses,  and  had  nothing  to  do,  practically 
speaking,  with  the  currency  or  with  the  quantity  of 
gold. 

7407.  (The  Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  article 
with  respect  to  which  you  would  make  a  similar 
observation? — Tes;  there  was  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Goschen,  which  I  heard  some  time  back,  in  which 
he  gave  a  considerable  list  of  artic|,es,  in  all  of  which 
he  showed  there  had  been  a  great  fall  of  prices,  and 
he  said  that  was  so  remarkable  that  he  could  attribute 
it  only  to  a  general  cause,  which  he  was  led  to 
suppose  was  the  appreciation  of  gold.  But  when 
you  come  to  go  through  them,  dmost  all  can  bo 
traced  to  special  causes  appertaining  to  a  vast 
amount  of  articles.  So  far  as  I  see  there  is  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  produce  a  variation  in  prices  by 
anything  affecting  credit  and  the  credit  circulation, 
than  can  be  attributed  in  anyway  to  the  variation  of 
the  gold  itself.  Now  there  were  various  articles 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Goschen,  and  I  will  take  all  the 
principal  ones.  There  were  three  or  four,  which 
apparently,  according  to  other  tables,  clearly  showed 
no  diminution  at  all.  They  were  comparatively 
unimportant,  but  I  will  take  one  which  he  mentioned, 
namely,  sugar.     There    were    very    peculiar    causes 


affecting  the  price  of  sugar.    It  was  abont  1873  that 
the  great  development  took  place  of  beetroot  sugar  in 
France  and  Grermany,  and  that  was  aided  very  mnch 
by  bounties,  and,  in  short,  it  increased  enormonsly. 
West  Indian  sugar  also,  between   1877   and  1882, 
increased  about  one  third.    Beetroot  sugar  increased 
about  45  per  cent.     These  increases  were  so  great 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar 
wholly  irrespective  of  any  supposed  appreciation  of 
gold,  because  sugar  in  1830  was  about  50/.  a  ton,  in 
1840  it  was  40/.  a  ton,  in  1880  it  was  25/.  a  ton,  and 
in  1886  it  was  16/.  a  ton  :  showing  a  steady  decrease 
for  all  those  years,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  qnestion 
of  currency  or  circulation  of  gold.    It  was  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  production  of  the  article.    Then 
the  quantity  in  Grermany  was  so  vastly  increased  that 
they  exported  double  in  1884  what  they  did  in  1882. 
All  these  are  indications  of  special  variations  as  ap- 
plicable to  that  particular  article,  and  the  steady  declme 
has  really  followed  the  usual  law  of  supply  and  denumd. 
Production  has  increased  and  prices  have  gone  down 
quite  irrespective  of  gold,  as  I  say.     Then  take  tea. 
There  has  been  a  most  enormous  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tea  in  Japan,  India,  Java,  and  Ceylon. 
India  has  quadrupled  her  exports  of  1873.    Then,  as 
I  mentioned  before,   freights  have    been  extremely 
low,  therefore  that  has   brought    the    tea   in  at  a 
much    less    cost,   and  hence  a  marked   fall  in  tea 
has  taken  place.     Then  coffee.     That    is  rather  a 
peculiar  article,   and  a  very  fluctuating  one,  as  it 
is  dependent  on  seasons,  and  one  could  not  draw 
any  very  definite  conclusion  from  changes  of  prices 
as  regards  coffee.    But  from  1866  to  1870,  according 
to  certain  tables  preparexl  by  well-known  statisticians, 
the  price  was  expressed  by  number,   142  ;  bnt  from 
1876  to  1882  it  was  207.    That  indicated  no  scarcity 
of  gold,  if  it  was  dependent  in  any  way  upon  that. 
Then  from  1881  to  1885  it  went  down  to  139,  but 
latterly,  in  the  last  year,  it  has  nearly  doubled,  owing 
to  failure  of  crops,  and  so  on.     Therefore  I  look  upon 
it  as  regards  coffee,  that  you  cannot  obtain  any  indica- 
tion whatever,  or  can  apply  the  theory  that  the  change 
in  prices  in  coffee  can  be  attributed  in  any  way  to  the 
scarcity  of  gold.    Then  we  come  to  wheat.    There  is 
no  doubt  the  depreciation  of  silver,  to  a  certain  extent, 
has  stimulated  the  export  of  wheat  from  India  and  a 
much  larger  area  has  been  brought  into  play.    Then, 
again,  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  America  has 
been   enormously  increased,  and  the  transport  very 
much  cheapened.    AU  these  things  will  account  for  a 
great  depression  in  wheat.     I  happen  to  be  a  director 
of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Bailway,  and  there- 
fore I  see  to  a  certain  extent  how  the  exports  come 
down  by    that    railway  to    Bombay.      In  the  half 
year  ending  31st  of  December  last    abont  500,000 
tons  of  wheat  were  brought  down   to  Bombay  for 
shipment.       Of   that    500,000   tons    420,000   were 
shipped  from    Bombay,   and  we   knew  its  destina- 
tion ;  the  rest  was  still  in  the  warehouses  there  and 
had  not  been  shipped.      For  some  time,  I  supposed, 
setting  aside  all  the  importation  from  America  and 
all  other  places,  these  500,000  tons  came  to  Liverpool, 
invaded  this  country,  and   possibly  accounted  for  a 
reduction  of  prices  here,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
(of  course  it  supplied  Europe),  it  did  not  deluge 
England,  for  of  that  420,000  tons  of  which  we  knew 
the  destination,  200,000  tons  stopped  in  Italy,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  manufactures,  macaroni  and  so  on, 
50,000  tons    stopped  in  Egypt,   100,000  tons  went 
to  France,  a  small  quantity  to  Spain,  and  only  about 
40,000  tons   came  on  to  England  at  all.    Then  I 
have  already  mentioned  about  the  variations  in  the 
price  of  iron  ;  bnt  I  want  to  point  out  particularly  the 
great  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
manufacttire.     In  the  first  place,  the  fuel  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  owing  to  improvements,  is  only 
one  half  what  it  used  to  be  ;  that  makes  a  very  great 
difference.    Then  in  the  machinery  and  in  the  rolling 
mills  there  have  been  enormous  improvements.    Steel 
rails  which  used  to  cost  22/.  or  23/.  a  ton  about 
25  years  ago  have  come  down  now  to  41.  a  ton,  a 
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change  wholly  irrespective  of  currency  and  entirely 
due  to  improvements.  Then,  again,  tho  fall  of  the 
prices  of  lead  is  due  to  the  immense  increase  of 
production,  especially  in  silver  mines,  because  from 
the  argentiferous  ores  they  extract  the  lead  in  very 
large  quantities.  It  is  a  bye-product  that  they  sell 
at  just  what  they  can  get  for  it.  Then  the  same 
thing  applies  to  copper ;  there  have  been  enormous 
discoveries  as  regards  copper,  (I  know  this  pretty 
well  because  I  am  rather  a  large  consumer  of  copper 
in  various  ways  as  a  mannfactnrer  and  an  engineer,) 
and  it  has  gone  down  to  a  half  what  it  was  before. 
I  know  in  some  evidence  that  has  been  given  to  you, 
that  it  is  supposed,  I  hardly  know  why,  that  perhaps 
one  half  of  that  reduction  is  due  to  increased  produc- 
tion, and  one  half  of  it  to  a  supposed  change  in  the 
currency,  but  it  seems  t-o  me  that  it  is  perfectly 
accounted  for  without  troubling  ourselves  abont  gold. 
It  ia  really  cansed  from  the  vast  increase  in  the 
sources  of  supply,  and  therefore  in  production.  In 
Mexico,  America,  and  Spain,  the  discoveries  have 
simply  revolutionized  the  trade,  and  consequently 
between  82  and  85  the  price  of  copper  has  gone  down 
to  one  half  what  it  was.  I  will  not  mention  anything 
about  tin.  That  is  a  very  peculiar  thing  ;  but  there, 
again,  very  large  discoveries  have  been  made,  owing 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  speculations  in  1873,  and  the 
high  price  to  which  tin  was  run  up  to.  Then,  if 
we  go  to  other  sorts  of  fabrics  altogether,  there  is  appa- 
rently a  great  fall  in  wool ;  that  is  an  article  which 
has  fallen  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  fashion. 
Long  wools  were  used  formerly,  and  then  there  was  a 
complete  change,  and  they  took  to  merinos.  The 
consequence  was  that  there  was  a  vast  increase  of  that 
all  over  Australia  and  other  places,  and  that  brought 
about  a  distinct  fall  there  and  change  of  prices.  And 
then  there  came  the  chemical  discoveries,  which  are 
quoted  in  Mr.  Goschen's  table.  Dyes  have  gone  down, 
cochineal  has  ceased  to  be  used,  and  has  iidlen,  and 
other  dyes  have  ceased  to  be  used  entirely  from  chemical 
discoveries.  Aniline  dyes  from  coal  have  destroyed 
the  trade  in  cochineal  and  madder,  and  that  is  purely 
owing  to  a  chemical  discovery.  Then,  again,  coal  has 
gone  down  very  much.  It  was  run  up  to  an  enormous 
height  by  the  speculations  of  1873.  Not  only  was 
there  an  increase  of  rails  at  that  period,  but  there  was 
an  incredible  expenditure  of  capital,  and  it  excited  the 
trade  enormously,  and  coal  went  up,  but  they  contrive 
to  mine  it  now  much  more  cheaply.  There  are  other 
great  chemical  discoveries  in  paper,  a  point  particu- 
larly mentioned  in  Mr.  Goschen's  list,  as  having  had 
a  very  large  fall,  but  that  is  practically  entirely 
accounted  for  by  the  use  of  wood-fibre,  and  chemical 
discoveries  in  various  ways,  by  which  they  have 
halved  the  prices  actually  of  manufacture.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  another  article  mentioned  in  the  list, 
boots  and  shoes.  The  mechanical  discoveries  are 
8*  enormous  that  they  make  double  and  treble  the 
number  of  shoes  with  the  same  machines  that  they 
used  to  do  in  the  last  few  years.  The  fact  was,  that 
up  to  1873,  people  had  no  time  to  do  anything  but 
produce,  and  they  got  great  prices  and  they  were 
satisfied.  Since  then  the  discoveries,  both  chemical 
and  mechanical,  that  have  taken  place,  have  been 
enormous,  and  people  have  had  greater  competition. 

7408.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  you  say  that  greater 
discoveries  have  taken  place  since  1873  than  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding? — ^Very  much  greater 
discoveries,  both  chemical  and  mechanical. 

7409.  Which  you  attribute  to  the  impulse  given  to 
the  inventive  faculty  by  the  fact  of  depression  and 
consequent  severe  competition,  by  whidi  everybody 
was  put  on  his  mettle  to  see  how  cheaply  he  could 
produce? — ^Tes.  Prior  to  1873  people  had  only  to 
work  as  hard  as  they  could  to  meet  the  demand. 
After  1873  there  came  great  competition  and  all 
their  inventive  faculties  were  brought  into  play,  and 
hence  the  whole  question  of  production  of  most  articles 
has  taken  an  entirely  new  phase,  and  has  had  to 
adjust  itself  in  all  commercial  transactions,  to  meet 
an    altered  state  of  things,  but  altered  from   dis- 


coveries, and  not  as  I  think  with  any  relation  whatever         jtfr.  fj. 
to  the  question  of  gold  currency.    But  there  is  one       WollaaUm 
item  which  I  should  have  thought  would  certainly         BlaAe. 
have  gone  down  if  it  had  been  a  question  of  currency,  ~j — 

and  that  is  wages.  Wages  have  not  gone  down.  85  Jnly  1887. 
They  were  immensely  increased  in  1873,  but  they, 
practically  speaking,  have  retained  a  great  portion  of 
the  rate.  The  wage-receiving  class  have  benefited, 
because  their  power  of  purchase  has  been  very  much 
increased,  owing  to  depression  genei-ally  in  prices. 

7410.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Do  you  include  agricultural 
wages  in  that  statement  ? — ^Well,  I  was  applying  it 
certainly  a  great  deal  more  to  mechanical  wages,  which 
I  know  much  more  about  than  I  do  of  agricultural 
wages,  but  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  material 
reduction  in  mechanical  wages. 

7411.  You  are  not  aware  that  in  some  of  the 
agricultural  counties  wages  have  fallen  nearly  SO 
per  cent.  ? — Wages  have  gone  down  by  the  vast  in- 
crease of  the  area  which  supplies  this  country  and 
Europe  with  com. 

7412.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  money  wages  of  mechanics  and  artizans  liave 
not  fallen  in  any  degree  ? — I  see  very  little  difference. 
I  know  that  in  my  own  factory  at  Soho  there  is 
little  change  in  the  skilled  labour.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  alteration.  It  rose,  and  it  has  retained  its 
height. 

7413.  And  the  unskilled  labour? — In  unskilled 
labour  there  is  perhaps  some  slight  difference,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  difference  as  regards  our 
average  of  wages,  although  there  is  much  greater 
purchasing  power. 

7414.  May  we  take  the  great  cheapening  of  pro- 
duction of  which  you  speak,  as  a  sign  that  labour  has 
become  more  efficient.  The  same  amount  of  human 
labour  wilt  produce  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  steel 
rails  and  other  articles  than  it  formerly  could,  and 
therefore  labour  is  more  efficient  ? — The  labour  is 
more  efficient,  due  to  mechanical  improvements,  but 
wages  themselves  have  not  materially  fallen. 

7415.  Do  you  consider  that  wages  have  neither 
fallen  or  risen  ? — 'N  o,  they  remain  pretty  much  at  the 
spot  that  they  did  rise  to  under  the  excitement  and 
inflation  at  that  period,  so  that  it  looks  to  me  as  if  in 
all  these  cases  that  I  quoted,  the  fall  in  prices  has  really 
been  dependent  on  causes  affecting  the  several  articles 
and  general  improvements,  and  not,  in  my  belief,  on 
currency. 

7416.  {Chairman.)  Now,  with  regard  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver,  what  is  your  view  of  the  causes  of  the 
depreciation  of  silver  ? — I  presume  the  causes  of  the 
depreciation  of  silver  are,  in  the  first  place,  large  pro- 
duction, in  the  second  place,  the  demonetization  of 
silver  in  Germany  and  some  other  places,  by  which  a 
larger  quantity  was  thrown  upon  the  market  of  the 
world ;  and  it  takes  a  considerable  time  for  a  metal  of 
that  kind,  of  which  there  is  a  large  surplus,  part  of  it 
temporary,  no  doubt,  arising  from  the  demonetization 
of  silver  by  Germany,  to  g;et  absorbed  by  the  silver- 
using  countries. 

7417.  Have  you  considered  the  effect  upon  India 
of  the  depreciation  of  silver? —  I  have  nothing  to 
do  practically  with  the  trado  of  India,  but  I  only  see 
it  indirectly,  knowing  how  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Bailway  and  other  railways  are  affected.  My  impres- 
sion is,  that  in  India  generally  the  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  has  materially  improved.  There 
is  no  question  at  all  about  the  exports  from  India 
having  been  stimulated  and  vastly  increased,  and  I 
assume  the.  people,  in  consequence,  have  become  * 
generally  richer  and  better  off,  because  they  have  been 

able  to  purchase  much  more  largely  and  import  more 
largely. 

7418.  And  you  say  that  the  fact  of  an  increased 
import  is  evidence  that  the  position  of  the  people  has 
improved  ? — ^Tes ;  I  infer  that,  certainly. 

7419.  Tou  are  of  course  aware  of  the  loss  that  arises 
to  the  Government  from  the  financial  embarrassments 
caused  by  variations  in  exchange  ? — ^There  is  no  doubt 
abont  that,  that  where  the  Indian  Government  has  con- 
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titicted  to  pay  in  gold  it  suffers  from  the  depreciation 
in  silver ;  and,  as  far  as  employes  are  concerned,  on 
that  portion  of  their  income  that  they  have  to  remit 
home,  they  lose.  But  their  bargain  was  to  be  paid  in 
silver.  If  they  had  been  in  any  other  country  that 
suddenly  increased  its  circulation  by  a  great  expansion 
of  paper,  they  would  probably  have  been  in  a  worse 
predicament ;  aud  those  who  had  salaries  before  the 
American  War,  payable  in  dollars,  of  course  had  to 
submit  to  the  dollar  becoming  2s.  instead  of  4«. 

7420.  The  Unancial  difficulty  in  India,  if  it  were  to 
increase,  would  have  to  be  met,  I  suppose,  by  increased 
taxation  ? — Well,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Government  of 
India  can  devise  means  to  meet  their  difficulties  very 
easily.  I  should  think  they  can  increase  their  taxa- 
tion when  the  general  condition  of  the  country  is 
richer  and  improved ;  or  they  could  modify  their  ar- 
rangements for  their  expenditure. 

7421.  Do  you  think  that  the  perplexity  alleged  in 
regard  to  the  varying  rate  of  exchange  is  well  founded 
or  is  exaggerated  ? — I  think  jt  is  immensely  exagge- 
rated. It  seems  to  me  that  all  merchants  can  take 
very  good  care  of  themselves.  tVom  time  immemorial 
they  have  had  to  incur  risks,  and  they  have  had  to 
deal  with  great  fluctuations  of  exchange,  arising  from 
all  sorts  of  causes.  They  are  affected  by  wars  and  by 
depreciated  paper,  and  revolutions  and  famine,  and 
all  these  affect  the  exchange  and  the  prices  of  articles, 
and  merchants  have  always  been  able  to  do  a  fairly 
satisfactory  business,  and  therefore  I  regard  altogether 
the  idea  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  much  greater 
risks  and  difficulties  by  a  change  in  the  value  of  silver 
(which  is  slow  and  gradual)  than  they  had  before,  as  a 
great  exaggeration.  And,  furthermore,  I  really  think 
it  is  tho  other  way,  because  the  enormous  advantages 
of  quick  transport,  bringing  their  goods  much  earlier  to 
the  market,  the  complete  knowledge  of  all  that  is  going 
on  by  the  electric  telegraph,  the  rapid  arrangements 
that  can  be  made  for  credits,  all  give  them  facilities 
which  they  had  not  before,  therefore,  vaj  impression  is 
that  they  are  in  a  better  state  than  they  were  in 
formerly. 

7422.  With  reference  to  the  fear  that  has  been 
expressed  that  the  appreciation  of  gold  would  con- 
tinue, and  that  the're  would  be  an  excessive  fali  of 
prices  in  consequence,  what  have  you  to  say? — I 
think  that  is  rather  met  by  the  feet  that  since  these 
fears  were  expressed  many  countries  have  already 
adopted  the  gold  standard.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  gold  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Austria, 
and,  Mr.  Goschen  says,  more  in  England  than  there 
was  a  comparatively  moderate  number  of  years  ago, 
and  the  supplies  enable  that  to  be  met,  and  when  you 
couple  that,  as  I  said  before,  with  banking  expedients 
and  the  enormous  general  reservoir  of  currency,  I 
cannot  conceive  that  there  is  any  danger  to  be  feared 
&om  that  cause. 

7423.  I  pass  now  to  the  suggested  remedy,  namely, 
the  adoption  of  a  bimetallic  system  by  international 
agreement.  One  ground  put  forward  for  adopting 
this  course  is  that  any  variation  in  the  amount  of 
the  supply  will  be  thrown  upon  the  two  metals 
instead  of  upon  one.  What  have  you  to  say  with 
regard  to  that  ? — Well,  to  begin  with,  as  I  have 
mentioned  two  or  three  times,  any  variation  of  the 
kmd  is  infioiteaimal  when  spread  upon  the  real  ocean  of 
circulation,  but  what  they  say  is  only  very  partially 
true,  even  assuming  that  these  variations  would  produce 
an  effect.  For  instance,  if  one  metal  varies,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  a  variation  of  10,000,000/.  of  gold, 
everything  else  remaining  the  same,  would,  if  spread 
over  both  gold  and  silver,  of  course  be  diminished 
theoretically,  but  if  the  gold  and  silver  varied  together, 
the  mass  would  move  up  and  down  just  as  it  does  now ; 
therefore  that  argument  produces  no  effect  on  my 
uiiud  whatever,  and  it  is  too  small  to  be  appreciable 
lu  any  event. 

7424.  Do  you  say  that  it  can  only  be  of  importance 
in  cases  when  the  two  do  not  vary  in  the  same 
direction  ?-— Exactly ;  when  they  both  rise  or  both 
fall  the  aTgament  fails.    That  is  my  notion ;  but,  of 


course,  where  they  increase  or  diminish  simultaneously 
then  the  rise  and  the  fall  would  be  the  same  as  at 
present,  assuming  that  they  have  any  marked  value 
at  all,  which  I  do  not  agree  to. 

7425.  Then  supposing  that  a  ratio  were  fixed  be- 
tween gold  and  silver  differing  from  the  actual  market 
relation  now  existing,  what  would  be  tho  effect  ?— I 
do  not  see  how  that  is  ever  to  be  fixed  in  a  satisfec. 
tory  way.  If  suddenly  you  announce  that  there  is  a 
fixed  ratio,  by  agreement,  say  of  15^  to  1,  instead  of 
20  to  1,  as  at  present,  of  course  you  at  once  benefit 
silver  producers  and  silver  owners.  Tou  ^ve  a 
fictitious  value  to  silver ;  there  is  no  question  about 
that,  so  far  as  I  see  it,  but  I  do  not  think  the  reasoDs 
given,  both  as  regards  the  diminished  variation  being 
spread  over  a  larger  quantity,  or  the  merchants'  per- 
plexity in  dealing,  or  any  of  these  causes,  are  a  suffi- 
cient justification  for  interfering  with  our  currency. 

7426.  Do  you  think  that  an  arrangement  of  the 
kind  suggested  would  be  practicable  and  would  be 
adhered  to  ? — I  cannot  conceive  any  large  number  of 
nations  agreeing  to  the  terms  of  such  an  arrangement. 
There  would  be  no  penalty  to  compel  them  to  comply; 
and  the  moment  it  was  not  the  interest  of  the  countrr 
to  continue  in  the  agreement,  I  think  they  would  find 
means  of  getting  out,  as  they  did  with  the  Latm  Union. 
It  broke  up  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  countries 
not  keeping  to  their  arrangement,  and  also  because  it 
did  not  suit  France.  Then,  again,  it  would  be  very 
exceptional  if  the  two  metals  were  in  currency  at  the 
same  time.  There  would  be  a  certaia  difference,  and 
the  dearer  metal  would  disappear.  In  this  country, 
for  instance,  during  the  period  when  there  was  a  bi. 
metallic  currency,  there  was  no  gold  in  the  counfry, 
it  was  all  silver ;  and  afterwaids  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive value  took  place,  and  the  reverse  happened.  So 
it  was  in  France.  At  one  period  it  was  all  silver,  at 
another  period  it  was  all  gold,  and  that  will  go  on  in 
the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  therefore  I  think 
that  that  is  one  of  the  e«l8  which  happened  before 
and  will  happen  again.  Then,  to  have  to  receive  your 
debts  sometimes  in  silver  and  sometimes  in  gold, 
when  you  wanted  either  one  or  the  other,  would  be 
very  perplexiqg  and  disagreeable. 

7427.  So  that  in  your  view  the  benefits  of  the 
introduction  of  bimetallism,  as  meeting  the  suggested 
evils,  will  be  problematical,  and  you  anticipate  very 
real  mischiefs  from  its  introduction  ? — I  think  it  would 
introduce  evil,  and  that  there  is  no  proof  whatever  for 
the  assumption  made  for  altering  what  is  an  exceed- 
ingly good  currency,  and  under  which  we  get  on 
remarkably  well. 

7428.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  think  you  said  that  any 
change  in  the  supply  of  gold  was  quite  infinitesimal 
as  compared  with  the  total  medium  of  circulation  ?— 
Yes. 

7429.  Do  you  think  that  the  supply  of  gold  has 
simply  the  same  effect  on  prices  as  the  same  arnocnt 
of"  paper  circulation,  such  as  bills  of  exchange  or 
cheques.  Is  not  the  influence  of  gold  upon  prices 
greater  than  the  influence  of  an  equal  amount  of  bills 
of  exchange  ? — The  bills  of  exchange  so  &r  as  I  see 
represent  actual  transactions,  and  if  the  transactions 
increase  the  bills  of  exchange  will  increase.  It  is  an 
automatic  currency  based  upon  gold  and  based  npon 
credit,  but  if  the  credit  were  damaged  it  would  have  a 
much  more  serious  effect  than  any  question  of  the 
variation  of  gold  which  is  only  the  basis  of  it  all. 

7430.  Would  not  an  addition  to  the  stock  of  this 
conntiy  of  100,000,000/.  of  gold  have  a  greater 
influence  upon  prices  than  the  issue  of  100,000  000/.  in 
the  form  of  cheques  ? — Tou  mean  that  if  100,000,000/. 
were  suddenly  dropped  by  a  magician's  wand  into  this 
country. 

7431.  Came  into  this  country  by  the  natural  operation 
of  commerce  ? — For  the  moment  I  should  think  s 
sudden  addition  of  100,000,000/.  would  create  a  rise 
in  prices  in  a  number  of  articles,  for  those  who  had 
got  the  100,000,000/.  would  have  to  set  to  work  to 
find  an  outlet  for  it. 
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7432.  But  suppose  the  100,000,000/.  to  remain 
permanentlj  in  the  country  ? — ^That  is  what  it  would 
not  do. 

7433.  SupfM>se  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  was 
doubled,  so  that  England  came  to  have  200,000,000/. 
of  gold?— >  It  would  spread  over  the  mass  of  the  world ; 
but  it  would  take  time. 

7434.  But  suppose  the  total  stock  of  gold  we  have 
in  the  world  were  doubled,  would  not  prices  rise  ? 
Theoretically  in  a  country  not  dealing  with  foreign 
countries,  no  doubt  if  yon  doubled  the  circulating 
medium,  whether  it  were  gold  or  shells,  there  would 
be  higher  prices ;  but  yon  are  assuming  a  hypothetical 
case  which  I  cannot  imagine. 

7435.  I  only  wish  to  ask  you  whether  an  additional 
supply  of  gold  must  not  have  some  effect  on  prices  ? — 
A  sadden  shower  of  gold  would,  I  should  think, 
temporarily  create  some  increase  of  prices,  which 
would  soon  adjust  itself  over  the  whole,  or  at  least 
in  a  moderate  time.  The  gold  would  not  remain  here. 
At  the  same  time  I  cannot  deal  with  hypotheses 
of  this  kind  exactly. 

7436.  {The  Chairman.)  That,  in  your  view,  I  gather, 
would  depend  upon  the  relation  which  this  increase 
bore  to  the  total  circulation  of  the  country,  in  which 
yon  include  cheques  and  other  things  as  well  as  the 
actual  coin  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  the  moment  that  this 
influx  of  gold  took  place  it  would  find  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  a  certain  number  of  bankers  who  would 
set  to  work  to  try  to  make  something  out  of  it,  so  there 
would  be  a  sudden  increase  uf  capital  money  to  be 
disposed  of,  but  as  I  say  again  I  do  not  see  that  it 
affects  the  question  at  issue. 

7437.  (Mr.  Birch.)  It  must  come  to  purchase 
something,  and  therefore  that  would  affect  prices  ? — 
Yes. 

7438.  You  could  not  have  a  sudden  increase  of 
100,000,000/.  of  gold,  except  it  rained  from  heaven, 
when  I  suppose  it  would  be  generally  distributed.  If 
it  were  imported  in  the  ordinary  way  it  would  come 
to  purchase  commodities,  and  the  demand  for  com* 
modities  would  no  doubt  create  a  rise  in  prices  ? — 
No  doubt,  and  after  a  time  it  would  find  other  means 
of  employment. 

7439.  (-^»V  T.  Farrer.)  Would  not  the  fact  of  a 
sudden  increase  of  credit  of  the  same  amount  have  an 
equal  effect  on  prices  ? — ^When  there  has  been  a 
general  feeling  of  confidence  and  excitement  and  a 
great  development  of  credit,  it  always  showed  itself 
by  an  increase  of  prices ;  then  the  collapse  comes,  and 
a  failure  of  credit,  and  down  prices  go. 

7440.  (T/ze  Chairman.)  Supposing  that  people  in 
this  country  were  permitted  to  draw  cheques  on 
Australian  banks  to  the  amount  of  100,000,000/.,  so 
long  as  they  believed  that  those  cheques  would  be 
honoured,  would  not  that  produce  precisely  the  same 
effect  on  prices  as  if  you  had  had  the  gold  from 
Australia  ? — I  should  think  so,  but,  as  I  say  again, 
I  really  cannot  see  in  a  moment  through  hypotheses, 
which  I  think  are  very  vague,  and  which  would, 
probably,  never  come  about. 

7441.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  I  think  the  hypothesis  is 
definite,  though  it  may  not  be  probable  ?-r-The 
hypothesis  is  definite,  but  it  is  dealing  with  what  I 
think  is  impracticable. 

7442.  I  think  you  said  that  the  cause  of  the  varia- 
tion in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  was  the 
depreciation  of  silver  due  to  the  demonetization  of  that 
metal,  and  larger  production  ? — I  suppose  that  is  the 
reason. 

7443.  And  I  suppose  if  the  demonetization  of 
silver  affects  its  value,  the  monetization  of  gold  in 
countries  that  formerly  used  silver  would  affect  the 
value  of  gold  ? — ^I  cannot  exactly  say  what  the  effect 
would  be,  but  I  regard  the  gold  mass  as  the  real 
standard  of  value,  and  furthermore,  that  as  &r  as  gold 
itself  is  concerned,  it  is  only  used  as  small  change, 
and  that  the  question  of  whether  it  was  monetized 
or  not  would,  I  should  think,  produce,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  little  effect. 


7444.  Why  has  ■  a  change  of  this  nature  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  the  case  of  silver  and  very  little 
effect  in  the  case  of  gold  ?— Because  there  was  a 
sudden  flood  of  silver  t^own  on  the  market,  and  had 
to  be  distributed  over  a  vast  region  of  the  world, 
which  takes  time,  and,  therefore,  it  fell,  because  there 
was  a  large  supply  suddenljr  thrown  upon  the  market, 
which  takes  time  for  diffusion. 

7445.  But  I  think  all  the  silver  that  was  thrown  on 
the  market  by  Germany  was  distributed  in  different 
countries  a  good  many  years  ago  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  great  portion  of  that  has  been  absorbed. 

7446.  And  if,  as  you  say,  the  larger  production  of 
silver  reduces  the  value  of  silver,  would  not  the 
reduced  production  of  gold  increase  the  value  of  gold  ? — 
The  question  of  gold  itself  bears  so  small  a  proportion 
to  the  total  currency  which  is  required  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  world  that  there  would  be  very  little 
difference. 

7447.  Would  not  the  same  argument  apply  to 
silver  ? — I  dare  say  it  would. 

7448.  (The  Chairman.)  T  understand  your  view 
to  be  that  any  variation  in  the  amount  of  gold  produced 
bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  total  amoimt  of  the 
currency  founded  upon  gold,  that  you  think  it  would 
not  affect  the  prices  in  gold-using  countries  ? — No,  I 
dp  not  think  it  would.  I  think  any  ordinary  variations 
in  the  supply  of  gold  would  produce  no  practical 
effect  upon  prices  whatever,  merely  because  it  is 
distributed  over  so  vast  a  circulation. 

7449.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  You  think  bimetallism  would 
do  very  little  good  as  regards  distributing  fluctuations 
of  supply  over  all  the  world  ?— I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  any  special  advantage.  The  silver-using  countries 
exist  now,  and  the  gold-using  countries  exist,  and 
moderate  fluctuations  I  should  think  would  not  affect 
the  question  of  prices. 

7450.  Gold  and  silver  have  altered  in  relative  value 
rather  more  than  25  per  cent.,  have  they  not  ? — ^Yes. 

7451.  Have  not  gold  and  silver  prices  altered  in 
exactly  the  same  ratio  ? — No,  I  do  not  ti^ink  the  fall 
in  commodities  has  at  all  approached  to  the  fall  in 
silver ;  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  think  they  are  concurrent. 
I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  prices  have 
materially  altered  in  India,  which  is  a  silver-usin/j 
country,  as  regards  the  internal  commerce  of  that 
country ;  I  should  think  they  are  buying  the  corn  or 
the  wheat  there  much  at  the  same  price  in  rupees. 

7452.  Let  us  consider  articles  which  are  interchanged 
between  England  and  India.  Suppose  that  61.  in  gold 
purchased  a  ton  of  wheat  15  years  ago^  and  at  that 
time  5/.  was  worth,  say  50  rupees.  The  gold  price  of 
wheat  was  5/.  a  ton,  and  50  rupees  would  purchase  a 
ton ;  suppose  that  the  price  of  a  ton  of  wheat  is  now 
4/.  in  England,  and  that  the  4/.  are  worth  50  rupees 
as  before,  then  the  silver  price  of  the  ton  of  wheat 
would  be  50  rupees,  would  it  not,  the  same  as  before  ? 
— I  suppose  it  would. 

7453.  The  gold  price  would  have  dropped  from  5/. 
to  4/.,  and  the  silver  price  would  have  remained  the 
same.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  gain  to  India  that  the 
price  remained  the  same  ? — I  do  not  exactly  follow 
the  way  in  which  you  are  putting  it,  but  practically 
speaking,  the  merchant  if  he  buys  a  certain  given 
quantity  of  wheat  for  so  many  eighteenpences,  which 
he  does  now  in  rupees,  he  has  a  stimulant ;  he  can  get 
a  profit  by  the  importation  of  wheat  into  this  country 
notwithstanding  a  fall  here,  and  a  material  fall. 

7454.  But  what  I  wish  to  ask  7ca  is,  whether  you 
think  it  an  advantage  to  India  that  her  prices  have 
remained  nearly  the  same  as  b-jforo,  that  there  has  not 
been  so  much  variation  in  prices  in  India  as  there  has 
been  in  England  ? — ^You  must  deal  with  India  itself. 
The  wages  and  the  cost  out  there,  I  conceive,  do  not 
vary  materially.  The  producer  finds  a  greater  demand 
for  wheat,  and  he  puts  more  land  into  cultivation,  and 
there  is  a  bigger  export,  and  he  must  benefit  by 
that. 

7455.  Because  he  gets  the  same  price  as  before  ?— 
It  costs  him  about  the  same  to  produce,  and  he  gets 
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the  same  price,  abd  he  gets  a  profit  out  of  it,  and  he 
increases  hie  general  wealth. 

7456.  {The  Chairman.)  He  gets  the  same  profit 
on  a  larger  production.  Because  there  is  an  increased 
demand  he  finds  that  be  can  increase  his  production, 
and  yet  make  a  profit  out  of  it? — They  certainly 
liave  benefited. 

7457.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  And  in  that  respect  he  has 
Lad  some  advantage  over  the  English  producer  of  wheat. 
The  English  producer  cannot  make  a  profit,  I  am  told, 
or  very  little  ? — ^The  English  producer  suffers  in  this 
8cn.so  of  the  word,  because  the  general  area  of  the 
world,  which  can  convey  wheat  to  England,  is  vastly 
increased^  the  price  is  lowered,  and,  therefore,  the 
English  producer  suffers. 

7458.  Do  you  think  that  both  gold  and  silver  must 
continue  to  be  u^ed  as  money,  or  that  it  is  possible 
to  get  rid  of  one  of  thenn  ? — I  should  think  they 
would  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  there  is  a  vastly 
greater  population  which  use  silver  now  than  gold. 

7459.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  way 
of  dividing  the  countries,  between  gold-using  countries 
and  silver-using  countries? — I  should  let  everyone 
do  as  they  liked ;  I  should  not  alter  our  currency,  if 
you  mean  that. 

7460.  I  know  yon  would  not  alter  our  currency; 
but  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  choice  for 
other  countries  to  make  ;  what  would  be  the  mo3t 
satisfactory  arrangement? — I  cannot  give  an  opinion 
upon  that  point. 

7461.  ]>>  you  think  it  would  be  an  evil  if  all 
countries  chose  gold  for  their  standard? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  any  particular  evil,  I  think  it 
would  have  some  advantages,  if  they  were  all  mono- 
metallic. 

7462.  Do  you  think  it  would  cause  gold  prices  of 
commodities  to  fall  if  all  the  world  chose  "gold  as  the 
standard,  and  silver  was  demonetized  everywhere  ? — ^If 
gold  was  really  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  nothing 
else,  if  all  the  world  then  had  to  use  gold,  prices  would 
fall,  but  it  is  a  case  that  does  not  exist.  I  say  that 
gold  itself  is  but  the  article,  which  is  convenient  to 
move  to  settle  balances. 

7463.  {The  Chairman.)  Tes.  But  if  countries  like 
India  and  China,  now  silver-using  countries — with  a 
system  of  credit  not  generally  developed,  at  all  events 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  in  this  country  or 
Europe — ^were  to  adopt  gold  instead  of  silver  there 
would  be  a  disturbance  ? — I  suppose  there  would, 
certainly  at  first. 

7464.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Then  it  is  not  desirable  that 
they  should  adopt  the  gold  standard? — It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  would  be  safe  and  what  would  be 
unsafe  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  There  are  such 
enormous  populations,  and  such  a  mass  of  silver  used 
by  them,  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  predict  what  would 
happen  if  you  take  the  hypothetical  case  of  gold  being 
distributed  over  the  world  as  the  standard. 

7465.  But  is  there  not  this  danger  that  all  countries 
may  take  to  gold  and  so  cause  a  great  disturbance  ? — I 
think  if  all  silver  was  demonetized  and  all  countries 
took  gold,  there  would  be  some  disturbance  till 
countries  settled  down.  In  civilized  countries  there  is 
an  enormous  reservoir  of  currency  based  upon  credit, 
and  in  China  and  India,  and  other  places  in  tlie  £a.st, 
they  have  not  those  advantages,  and  therefore  there 
would  certainly  be  a  disturbance  I  presume  in  their 
circulation. 

7466.  And  do  you  think  it  is  not  desirable  that 
these  countries  should  take  to  gold? — I  should  let 
things  take  their  natural  course. 

7467.  But  that  might  ratult  in  very  injurious  con- 
sequences, everybody  .  might  like  to  take  to  gold  ? 
— I  do  not  know  what  they  might  like,  but  in  practical 
work  it  would  settle  itself;  I  feel  quite  satisfied  about 
that. 

7468.  Are  you  aware  of  any  period  previous  to  1873 
at  which  gold  was  used  as  the  sole  standard  unlinked 
to  silver  in  one  or  more  countries  ? — ^No,  I  have  no 
information  upon  that  subject ;  I  cannot  answer  the 
qncstioR. 


7469.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  In  other  words,  that  there 
was  always  a  connecting  link  between  gold  and  silver 
somewhere? — I  do  not  know  about  the  general 
currencies  of  the  world.  There  was  this  connecting 
link  in  France,  but  sometimes  France  was  all  silver, 
and  sometimes  all  gold ;  and  ultimately  they  broke 
down  the  arrangement  because  it  did  not  suit  tbem. 

7470.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Would  it  bo  a  great  incon- 
venience if  people  were  paid  sometimes  in  gnld  and 
sometimes  in  silver? — I  think  it  would  be  veiy 
incouvenient. 

7471.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  incon- 
venience ? — If  it  was  to  bo  actually  paid  in  silver 
I  should  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  awkward 
to  have  a  quantity  of  carts  to  transport  the  silver. 

7472.  But  we  have  had  evidence  that  in  large 
transactions  there  is  hardly  auy  coin  pa'^ses,  that  it  is 
done  by  credit,  so  that  it  would  make  hardly  anj 
difference  whether  it  was  gold  or  silver  ? — But  I  maj 
be  paid  by  a  cheque  in  silver,  when  I  want  the  gold. 

7473.  Why  do  you  want  gold  ? — I  want  gold  and 
not  silver  if  I  were  a  merchant,  for  instance. 

7474.  What  is  the  advant^e  in  having  gold?— 
Because  I  might  wish  to  send  gold  on  to  a  country 
that  might  desire  to  have  gold. 

7475.  But  supposing  that  country  coined  gold  ud 
silver  at  a  fixed  ratio,  would  it  make  any  difference? 
— It  all  turns  upon  the  question  whether  those  two 
metals  are  in  circulation  at  the  same  moment.  They 
never  are,  it  is  quite  certain.  In  a  bimetallic  coontiy 
from  some  cause  or  another,  at  one  time  there  would 
be  gold  in  it,  and  at  another  there  would  be  sHver. 

7476.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  so 
if  all  the  great  commercial  countries  were  bi- 
metallic ? — Tes,  the  same  thing  would  occur  if  all 
the  great  commercial  countries  were  bimetallic.  There 
would  be  an  agio  upon  the  one  metal,  or  an  agio  npon 
the  other,  according  to  circumstances  and  according  to 
the  demand,  as  far  as  I  understand  the  question. 

7477.  If  all  the  great  commercial  countries  in  the 
world  were  bimetddic  at  the  same  ratio,  why  should 
either  of  the  metals  leave  one  of  those  countries  to 
flow  to  another  ? — ^Well,  there  will  be  always  the 
other  countries.  Tou  cannot  get  the  whole  world  in. 
There  will  be  other  countries  who  will  want  one  of 
these  metals.  There  will  be  causes  which  will  create 
a  variation.  It  has  always  been  so.  It  was  so  with 
the  Latin  Union,  and  France. 

7478.  Yes ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Latin  Union  the 
whole  of  commercial  Europe  and  the  United  States 
were  not  all  bimetallic.  What  is  suggested  is,  tbt 
that  flow  that  takes  place,  and  would  take  place  if 
one  or  two  only  were  bimetallic,  would  not  take  place 
if  the  whole  commercial  world,  roughly  speaking- 
Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America— were 
bimetallic  at  the  same  ratio?— -I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  would  happen;  but  I  feel  perfectly 
satisfied,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  would  not  agree, 
and  in  the  next  place,  that  it  would  not  suit  the  pur- 
poses, occasionally,  for  one  to  remain  any  longer  in 
the  agreement ;  and  I  believe  it  would  break  down  on 
that  ground.  But  you  put  a  hypothetical  case  that 
every  one  stuck  to  the  bargain,  and  was  perfectly 
satisfied  either  with  gold  or  silver. 

7479.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  If  such  a  thing  happened, 
is  it  not  the  case  that  between  countries  possessing 
the  same  medium  of  exchange,  there  is  to  settle 
balances  a  movement  of  coin  from  one  country  to 
another  ? — Yes. 

7480.  So  that  when  we  say  exchange  is  against  a 
particular  country,  the  movement  of  coin  is  cot  of 
that  country  ? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

7481.  Supposing  you  had  tlie  same  bimetallic  agree- 
ment between  all  the  civilised  countries,  and  at  any 
moment  the  exchange  was  against  England  in  favour 
of  America,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  coin  from 
England  to  America,  although  gold  and  silver  would 
be  connected  with  one  another  at  a  fixed  ratio  when 
they  got  there,  the  less  cost  of  sending  gold  wonld 
make  gold  the  preferable  thing  to  send  ?— I  prewme 
it  would. 
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7482.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  You  say  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  a  merchant  to  know  that  he  could  get  gold  ? 
— If  he  wanted  it. 

7483.  Bat  I  asked  you  whether,  if  all  countries 
were  bimetallic,  silver  would  not  serve  his  purpose 
equally  well? — I  think  all  countries  would  not  be 
bkaetallic.  There  would  always  be  a  certain  demand 
for  one  metal  or  the  other.  There  would  be  a  varia- 
tion in  price  to  some  extent, 

7484.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Some  witnesses  have  told 
us  that  even  if  that  agreement  were  come  to  by 
Governments,  merchants  and  bankers  would  still 
make  contracts  payable  in  gold.  Have  you  any 
opinion  about  that  ? — I  think  they  would,  because 
they  know  perfectly  well  that  they  are  dealing  then 
with  a  certain  definite  article  which  is  the  standard 
of  value. 

7485.  You  think  they  will  obey  the  law  now 
because  it  suits  their  habits  ;  but  if  the  law  contrar 
dicted  their  habits  they  would  make  contracts  to 
receive  in  gold? — At  the  present  moment  take 
America,  which  is  a  bimetallic  country,  the  contracts 
there  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  are  always  made  pay- 
able in  gold,  simply  because  there  is  a  doubt  upon 
the  subject. 

7486.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  cost 
of  production  of  gold  and  silver  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  maintain  a 
fixed  ratio  ? — I  should  think  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion would  have  a  vfery  serious  effect,  because  I  cannot 
conceive  that  they  could  maintain  a  fixed  ratio  when 
the  cost  of  production  varied  very  much.  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  possible. 

7487.  You  know  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  is  20  to  1  ? — ^Yes. 

7488.  Do  you  not  consider  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances .  the  inevitable  result  of  opening  the  mint 
for  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  a  ratio  of 
15^  to  1  would  be  that  silver  would  flow  in  and  gold 
be  exported  to  India  and  other  countries  where  there 
is  always  a  demand  for  hoarding  purposes,  gold  being 
preferred  even  now  at  the  ratio  of  20  to  1  ? — ^Yes. 

7489.  Is  it  not  evident  that  any  fictitious  value 
given  to  silver  to  the  enormous  extent  proposed  would 
tend  under  present  circumstances  to  increase  the 
production  of  that  metal  and  reduce  that  of  gold  ? — 
Yes. 

7490.  And  therefore  in  time  we  might  ultimately 
come  upon  a  silver  basis  ? — There  might  be  a  revolu- 
tion of  that  kind. 

7491.  After  all  it  is  only  specuhitive ;  but  as  far  as 
your  mind  can  contemplate  it,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  that  ratio  for  any  lengthened  period  ? — ^I 
should  think  it  was  quite  impossible,  looking  at  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  always  a  vast  mass  of  countries  in 
the  world  that  would  not  be  in  the  agreement. 

7492.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
France  acting  as  a  parachute  in  certain  periods.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  looked  into  that,  but  you 
would  observe  that  during  a  large  portion  of  that 
time  when  gold  was  very  abundant  silver  was  coined 
in  very  small  amounts  ? — ^That  I  am  aware  of. 

7493.  That  would  prove  that  one  metal  was 
preferred  to  the  other,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  ratio  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  was 
maintained  ? — ^It  was  not  mainttdned  in  the  bimetallic 
countries,  and  in  France,  particularly  at  one  period,  it 
was  all  silver.  Then  the  variation  took  place,  the 
gold  discoveries  took  place,  then  the  silver  went  out, 
and  France  suddenly  became  a  gold  country.  Lat- 
terly, if  they  had  not  stopped  the  free  mintage  of 
silver  they  would  have  lost  their  gold  of  lato  years. 

7494.  And  that,  you  imagine,  was  the  reason  why 
they  stopped  the  coinage  and  why  the  Latin  Union 
arrangement  broke  down  ? — They  did  not  want  to  lose 
their  gold,  and  practically  they  stopped  the  coin^e 
and  broke  the  agreement. 

7495.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  When  you  say  the  ratio  was 
not  modntained  during  ^at  time,  is  it  not  the  &ct  tiiat 
the  mints  were  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and 
gold  at  a  certain  ratio  all  over  that  period,  and  also 
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that  all  people  could  pay  their,  debta  all  over  that 
period,  in  either  metal,  as  they  pleased  ? — ^I  believe 
that  was  the  £act,  but  the  currency  did  not  remain 
equal  floating  throughout  the  country ;  it  was  cue  or 
the  other. 

7496.  But  assuming  that  people  could  pay  their 
debts  at  that  ratio  in  either  metal,  and  that  the  mints 
were  open  to  coin  both  metals  at  that  ratio  too,  I  do 
not  understand  how  you  can  reconcile  those  facts  with 
the  statement  that  the  ratio  was  not  preserved  ? — The 
coinage  ratio  was  presei-ved,  but  during  this  time  that 
the  nominal  ratio  was  being  preserved,  there  was  con- 
stantly an  agio.  If  you  wanted  the  gold  you  would 
have  to  pay  a  certain  extra  price  for  it.  They  offered 
it  to  you  in  silver,  and  if  you  wanted  it  in  gold  you 
had  to  pay  an  agio. 

7497.  You  mean  if  you  wanted  any  nhmber  of  gold 
coins  for  a  specific  purpose,  yon  would  have  to  give 
something  for  the  advantage  of  getting  them  ?— 
Yes,  but  supposing  I  wanted  to  export  gold  to  a 
certain  definite  counfTy  that  wanted  gold,  I  should 
have  to  pay  for  that.  They  would  not  give  it  to  me ; 
they  would  give  me  what  I  did  not  want.  I  should 
have  to  pay  really  for  what  I  did  want. 

7498.  And  you  maintain  that  that  was  constantly 
the  occurrence  ? — I  think  that  was  the  occurrence.  I 
do  not  know  it  practically  myself,  I  only  know  what 
I  read. 

7499.  You  are  not  prepared  to  state  that  as  a 
positive  fact  ? — No,  not  myself. 

7500.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  reply  to  the 
Chairman,  that  the  low  prices  of  the  articles  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Goschen's  list  are  not  due  to  anything  con- 
nected with  the  currency,  but  to  other  causes  alto- 
gether ? — Yes,  or  at  any  rate  mainly. 

7501.  I  want  to  take  two  of  the  items  you  mentioned, 
namely,  wages  and  wheat,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  one 
or  two  questions  upon  these.  You  limited  your  state- 
ment upon  that  to  artizans'  wages  ? — ^I  did,  because  I 
know  most  about  them. 

7502.  You  could  not  say  that  in  some  parts  of 
England  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour  have  not 
fallen  considerably? — No,  I  do  not  know  much 
about  it. 

7503.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  and  have 
been  during  the  last  winter  an  unusual  number  of 
agricultural  labourers  out  of  work  altogether  ? — I 
fancy  from  the  general  depression  of  agriculture  that 
it  is  exceedingly  likely. 

7504.  Would  not  that  fact  modify  your  views  to 
some  extent  that  the  low  price  of  agricultural  labour, 
assuming  that  it  has  fallen,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  currency  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
bad  anything  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  currency. 
It  has  had  to  do  with  the  question  there  of  demand. 
For  instance,  now  I  am  speaking  about  agriculture, 
which  you  are  much  better  versed  in  than  I  am,  if  in 
consequence  of  the  low  price  of  wheat  a  considerable 
amount  of  land  has  gone  into  pasture,  fewer  labonrei's 
would  be  wanted,  and  there  would  be  a  fall  in  wages. 

7505.  At  present  you  are  unable  to  trace  it  to  any- 
thing connected  with  the  currency  question  ? — No,  I 

^o  not  see  that  it  has. 

7506.  Well,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
on  that.  The  production  of  wheat  in  this  country  of 
course  employs  a  great  deal  of  labour  ? — Yes. 

7507.  A  diminished  area  of  land  for  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  would  throw  then  a  considerable  amount  of 
labour  out  of  employment  ? — I  conceive  so,  yes. 

7508.  That  would  tend  to  reduce  wages  ? — Yes. 

7509.  Well,  I  understand  you  to  admit  that  the 
depreciation  of  silver  bad  stimulated  considerably  the 

production  and  the  export  of  wheat  from  India? I 

think  so. 

7510.  Which  adds  to  the  competition  which  the 
English  grower  has  to  meet  ? — Yes,  it  increases 
the  general  area  of  land  which  can  send  wheat  to  this 
country. 

7511.  That  increases  the  competition  of  other 
countries,  and  tends  of  course  to  lower  the  price  ?— 
Yes,  certainly. 
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7512.  And  you  also  acknowledge  that  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver  is  partly  owing  at  all  events  to  its 
demonetization  by  Germany  and  other  nations  ? — I 
suppose  so,  yes. 

7513.  Well,  then,  would  it  not  appear  that  the 
low  price  of  one  of  the  articles  you  have  mentioned 
is  very  directly  connected  with  the  question  of  the 
currency  ? — It  has  a  very  indirect  connexion.  It  is 
true  in  one  sense  that  where  the  exchange  varies  you 
have  a  greater  area  which  exports  wheat  to  this 
country.  In  that  respect  the  change  certainly  pro- 
duces that  effect ;  it  has  increased,  but  that  is  not  the  - 
only  thing,  because  there  has  been  a  vast  diminution 
in  the  cost  of  freight,  and  sometime  or  other  if  it  went 
on  in  India  and  prices  rose,  of  course  there  would  be 
an  alteration. 

7514.  But  the  stimulus  to  the  export  of  wheat 
from  India,  which  you  admit  is  caused  by  the 
depreciation  of  silver,  is  owing  partly  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver  ? — It  has  been  stimulated  by  that,  and 
also  by  many  other  things,  that  is  to  say,  cheap  trans- 
port by  railroads  and  cheap  transport  by  sea  have 
most  materially  helped. 

7515.  But  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  been  a 
considerable  element  in  the  stimulus  to  the  export  of 
wheat  ? — I  should  think  it  had  stimulated  Indian 
merchants,  no  doubt  at  the  present  time,  at  any  rate 
till  the  prices  rise  there. 

7516.  Then  surely  it  becomes  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  statement  that  the  lower  price  of  this 
particular  article  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  question  of  the  currency  ? — I  especially  apply  it 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  connected  with  the  hypo- 
thesis of  an  appreciation  of  gold.  I  did  not  mention 
what  happened  as  regards  the  silver. 

7517.  You  replied  to  my  question  that  the  lower 
price  of  these  articles  was  owing,  not  to  anything 
connected  with  the  currency,  but  to  other  causes  ? — 1 
was  talking  especially  of  what  is  involved  in  the  whole 
of  this  argument,  namely,  that  the  fall  of  prices 
depended  upon  an  appreciation  of  gold.  When  I 
used  "  currency  "  I  was  dealing  specially  with  what  I 
called  gold  basis  currency. 

7518.  The  price  of  wheat  now  is  about  1/.  10«.  a 
quarter,  I  believe  ? — I  dare  say  it  is.  The  last  pub- 
lished average  was  34«. 

7519.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  there  has  been  a  rise 
in  something ;  but  it  was,  not  very  long  ago,  I  think, 
21.  ? — ^Yes,  three  or  four  years  ago. 

7520.  The  value  of  the  rupee  has  fallen  considerably 
in  England  within  the  last  few  years  ? — The  value  of 
the  rupee  has. 

7521.  But  I  think  you  said  just  now  it  retained  all 
its  original  power  in  India  ? — It  has  not  affected  the 
price  in  India ;  the  local  currency  has  gone  on  all  the 
same,  so  I  am  told. 

7522.  The  30«.  that  the  Indian  grower  gets  for  a 
quarter  of  wheat  would  buy-  as  many  rupees,  or  even 
more  rupeie.s,  than  the  21.  did  some  years  ago  ? — I  dare 
say  it  would  ;  the  rupee  has  gone  from  about  Is.  lOd. 
to  1<.  6d.,  80  that  it  is  au  easy  calculation  to  make. 

7523.  Then  the  Indian  grower,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  realising  as  much  profit  for  his  wheat  as  he  evel^ 
did  before? — I  should  think  he  was,  coupled,  as  I 
say,  with  all  the  other  facilities. 

7524.  The  English  grower,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
losing  10«.  a  quarter? — He  is  suffering  firom  the 
general  enlar^d  area,  not  only  of  India  but  of 
America.  AU  these  arguments  apply.  They  can 
export  wheat  from  America  into  this  country  at  a 
profit,  at  the  present  low  price,  quite  irrespective  of 
India,  which  is  a  pure  addition. 

7525.  What  I  wanted  to  arrive  at  is  this,  that  one 
effect  of  the  present  system  is,  that  though  the  price 
of  wheat  has  fallen  to  such  an  extent  at  this  moment 
that  the  English  grower  is  losing  10«.  a  quarter,  the 
Indian  grower  is  realising  as  much  profit  as  he  waa 
before  ? — I  fancy  ho  is. 

7526.  Now,  I  want  to  refer  to  one  or  two  other 
points.  You  say  tho  immediate  effect  of  fixing  an 
arbitrary  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  wonld  give  a 


fictitious  value  to  the  latter ;  I  suppose  you  admit 
that  if  the  State  has  the  right  to  give  a  fictitious  valne 
to  one  of  the  two  metals,  it  has  an  equal  right  to  give 
it  to  the  other  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  will  admit  that,  but 
I  do  not  admit  that  it  has  given  a  fictitious  value  to 
gold.     It  is  the  standard. 

7527.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  gold  was  demone- 
tized by  law,  and  its  valne  as  legal  teuder  taken  away, 
that  that  would  not  depreciate  its  value  ? — Certainly 
it  would :  I  should  think  very  likely. 

7528.  Then  the  fictitious  value  that  you  speak  of 
as  being  given  to  silver  by  the  adoption  of  bimetallism 
would  only  be  exactly  the  same  fictitious  value  as  in 
given  by  lifiw  to  gold  at  the  present  moment  ?— I  do 
not  admit  that  there  is  a  fictitious  value  given  to  gold 
at  the  present  moment.  Gold,  as  I  say  again,  is  a 
very  small  factor  in  the  whole  affair. 

7529.  Then,  if  it  has  uo  fictitious  value  given  to  it 
by  law  at  the  present  moment,  how  is  it  that  it  wonld 
depreciate  in  value  if  that  legal  position  were  taken 
away  from  it? — There  is  a  fallacy  in  your  argument 
which  requires  a  little  time  to  think  about 

7530.  You  say  that  you  see  no  advantage  to 
England  in  adopting  bimetallism,  and  you  do  not 
believe  that  any  arrangement  of  that  kind  would  be 
adhered  to  by  different  countries.  What  is  your 
reason  for  thinking  that? — Because  having  broken 
down  in  their  last  arrangement,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  compel  them,  there  is  no  penalty  to  make  them 
keep  together,  and  if  it  were  their  interest,  for  some 
re&wn  or  another,  as  it  was  with  France  to  retain  ber 
gold  they  wonld  break  it. 

7531.  And  you  argue  from  the  fact  that  Germany 
demonetized  silver  some  years  ago,  that  practicalljis 
what  would  occur  again  on  the  part  of  one  or  other  of 
the  nations,  even  if  this  agreement  were  made?— I 
think  it  is  very  doubtful  that  they  would  stick  to  it  if 
it  were  gainst  their  interests. 

7532.  You  speak  of  the  difficulties  of  making  sach 
an  agreemeut,  which  to  your  mind  are  insuperable. 
What  are  those  difficulties  ? — I  think  every  represen- 
tative of  a  nation  would  have  a  different  opinion; 
first  as  to  what  the  relative  value  was  between  gold 
and  silver — that  would  be  the  first  dispute — as  regards 
free  mintage  whether  there  would  not  be  limitations 
upon  it.  There  were  limitations  in  the  Latin  Union. 
They  were  only  to  coin  certain  relative  quantities  io 
each  country,  and  without  pretending  to  bare  gone 
into  that  matter,  I  can  see  all  sorts  of  questions 
that  might  arise,  creating  a  difficulty  in  arrange- 
ment. 

7533.  Bimetallism  assumes  that  the  coinage  of  the 
two  metals  should  be  absolutely  free,  that  the  mints 
should  be  opened  ? — It  was  free  in  the  Latin  Union, 
but  yet  there  were  limitations. 

7534.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Was  there  any  limit  to  the 
coinage  of  silver  by  any  country  in  the  Latin  Union 
before  the  French  stopped  coining  silver  i — I  do  not 
know  the  details  of  the  regulations,  but  I  know  that 
Italy  or  the  Pope  broke  them. 

7535.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  But  there  were  no  limitations 
surely  before  1873  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  qoestioo, 
because  I  have  forgotten  the  year  when  the  Latin 
Union  was  introduced. 

7536.  You  say  you  cannot  realise  any  bene6ts  that 
would  be  derived  by  this  country,  and  you  recognise 
many  disadvantages;  would  you  say  what,  in  jour 
opinion,  are  the  main  objections  to  the  adoption  of 
the  bimetallic  system  ? — Well,  I  think  I  did  mention 
in  my  evidence  that  I  thought  there  were  evils  in  the 
debtor  choosing  the  metal  in  which  he  should  pay  his 
creditor.    That  is  one  evil. 

7537.  And  what  does  the  evil  consist  in?— The 
evil  consists  in  this,  that  if  I  wanted  to  be  paid  in 
gold  for  certain  purposes  I  should  probably  have  to 
pay  more  for  it  than  if  the  man  paid  me  in  silver, 
because  he  certainly  would  pay  mo  in  the  cheapest 
metal. 

7538.  But  if  there  was  a  fixed  ratio  between  them 
how  would  one  metal  be  cheaper  than  the  other  ?-y 
It  never  has  occurred.     There  was  a  fixed  ratio  is 
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Fmnce,  And  yet  the  metals  were  never  of  the  same 
valae.  Sometimes  one  left  the  country  entirely  and 
sometimes  the  other. 

7£39.  Then  you  deny  that  it  was  the  case  that  15^ 
of  one  would  always  purchase  one  of  the  other  ? — 
Certainly,  there  was  always  a  variation.  If  there  bad 
not  been  a  variation,  gold  would  not  have  disappeared 
at  one  period  and  silver  at  another  period. 

7640.  Then  one  of  the  chief  evils  that  you  see  is 
this  :  that  the  debtor  might  choose  to  pay  his  creditor 
in  one  metal,  and  the  creditor  might  wish  to  be  paid 
his  debts  in  the  other  ? — Yes,  he  may  have  given  the 
debtor  money  in  gold,  and  he  might  wish  to  have  it 
back  in  gold. 

7541.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that,  notwithstanding 
that  the  bimetallic  system  should  be  adopted,  he 
would  be  unable  to  purchase  the  equivalent  amount  in 
the  metal  that  he  particularly  desired  to  have  without 
incurring  loss  ? — ^I  think  tliat  would  be  the  practical 
working  of  it. 

7542.  Well,  what  other  disadvantage  do  yon  see 
to  the  adoption  of  the  bimetallic  system  ? — London 
is  the  great  centre  of  the  whole  world ;  it  is  the 
general  centre  of  commercial  transactions  and  monetary 
dealings.  At  present  it  is  so,  because  we  have  a  gold 
standard,  and  no  question  at  aU  about  what  our 
currency  is  and  what  we  are  dealing  with.  If  we 
were  detding  with  two  metals  at  a  variable  price  I 
think  that  alone  is  an  evil  and  might  aSect  us  as  the 
great  centre  of  exchange,  whicli  we  are  at  the  present 
moment. 

7543.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  London  was 
equally  the  great  commercial  centre  at  the  time  when 
bunetallism  existed  in  Europe  before,  and  what  reason 
do  you  see  that  leads  yon  to  think  that  the  adoption, 
or  the  re-adoption  of  bimetallism  again  should  alter 
in  any  way  that  position  that  we  occupied  at  tliat 
time? — I  think  there  are  very  good  reasons  given 
in  Lord  Liverpool's  letter  for  the  adoption  of  the 
monometallic  standard.  I  had  better  refer  you  to 
the  arguments  in  that. 

7544.  But  have  not  the  arguments  used  at  that 
time  been  somewhat  controverted  by  the  experience 
of  a  great  number  of  years  since  then? — Some 
people  may  bold  diGTerent  views,  but  I  think  the 
generality  hold  with  Lord  Liverpool. 

7545.  Then  your  second  objection  is  that  it  wonld 
shake  the  commercial  position  which  we  enjoy  at  the 
present  time? — I  do  not  say  it  would  do  that,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  so  convenient  as  having  a 
sum  which  everybody  understands. 

7546.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.')  But  at  the  same  time 
yon  think  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  British  commerce 
and  manufactures  that  there  should  be  a  confidence 
that  the  standard  would  not  be  interfered  with  ? — I 
think  that  is  a  very  great  advantage  that  there  should 
be  perfect  confidence,  that  in  every  transaction  they 
should  know  that  they  were  to  have  so  much  gold. 

7547.  Is  it  not  notorions  that  in  France,  under 
the  old  system,  if  you  were  travelling  and  wanted  a 
certain  amount  of  gold  yon  had  to  pay  an  agio  upon 
it  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so ;  I  do  not  know  it  practically, 
that  is  what  I  have  always  read. 

7548.  And  you  consider  that  that  would  be  a  con- 
siderable inconvenience  ? — ^I  think  so. 

7549.  Mr.  Barbour  asked  whether  there  would  be 
any  inconvenience  if  creditors  were  compelled  to  take 
silver ;  do  you  not  think  that  for  payment  of  wages 
there  is  a  great  convenience  in  having  both  gold  and 
silver  coins  ? — ^There  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  great  con- 
venience. 

7530.  That  the  presence  of  gold  and  silver  coins  is 
a  great  convenience  for  the  payment  of  wages  ? — It 
is  a  great  convenience,  but  the  silver,  we  all  know,  is 
a  token,  and  can  only  be  paid  up  to  certain  limits. 

7551.  But  the  question  of  both  gold  and  silver  being 
easily  obtainable,  is  a  great  convenience  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  ? — No  doubt. 

7552.  And  yon  consider  that  the  practical  breakbg 
down  of  the  Latin  Union  is  an  indication  of  what 
would  probably  happen  in  future  if  there  was  an 
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attempt  made  to  re-establish  bimetallism? — That  is 
what  I  should  expect.  Though  not  Intimately 
acquainted  with  the  detail^  still  I  find  that  the  agree- 
ment has  broken  down.  

7663.  And  if  the  great  countries  which  have  had    ^SJ^yiesr. 
bimetallism  have  been  unable  to  maintain  that  arrange- 
ment, you  think  the  mere  fact  of  our  joining  it, 
would  not  make  snch  a  diflference  as  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  it?— No,  I  think  not. 

7564.  You  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  bills  of 
exchange  are  equivalent  to  currency ;  but  you  would 
probably  agree,  would  you  not,  that  the  efiect  of 
bills  of  exchange  on  prices  depends  on  the  extent  to 
which  they  efiect  an  economy  in  the  use  of  gold  coins  ? 
—I  regard  it  as  an  immense  practical  convenience ;  it 
is  another  form  of  the  gold  currency.  All  these 
banking  expedients,  whether  bills  of  exchange,  or 
bank  notes,  or  cheques,  are  equivalent  to  increasing 
the  general  reservoir  of  the  gold  currency. 

7665.  Is  that  quite  so.  Is  not  their  effect  rather 
that  they  enable  an  economy  to  be  effected  in  the  use 
of  gold  ? — Certainly,  an  immense  economy  in  the  use 
of  gold. 

7666.  But  would  you  attribute  to  them  a  greater 
influence  than  that  of  the  economy  in  the  use  of 
gold  which  they  enable  to  be  effected?  If  we  had 
not  the  clearing  house,  we  will  say,  instead  of  the 
amount  of  gold  which  we  now  have,  we  should  re- 
quire a  much  larger  sum  ? — Of  course  this  is  an 
economy  of  gold ;  all  those  banking  expedients  amount 
to  an  economy  in  the  use  of  gold. 

7567.  And  the  effect  they  have  is  the  effect  they 
have  in  economising  the  use  of  gold  ? — Yes ;  and 
practically  increasing  its  supply. 

765S.  Now,  has  your  attention  been  drawn  to 
the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Depression  of  Trade,  in  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  supply  of  gold  from  1881  to  1884  was 
82,000,000/.  sterling,  of  which  only  16,000,000/.,  or 
lees  than  one-fifth  was  used  for  coinage  ? — No,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  seen  this. 

7569.  Would  you  consider  that  the  demand  for  the 
arts  being  so  great  in  comparison  with  that  for 
coinage,  it  would  be  the  demand  for  the  arts  that 
would  regulate  its  value  in  relation  to  other  com- 
modities?— But  the  arts  would  take  as  its  value  the 
value  that  it  has  in  coinage,  wonld  they  not. 

7660.  We  have  a  certain  article  which  is  used 
as  regards  one  quarter  for  one  purpose,  and  as  re- 
gards three  quarters  for  another  purpose;  would 
not  the  value  be  regulated  rather  by  the  greater 
demand  than  by  the  lesser  demand  ? — It  would  if  a 
common  article,  but  this  is  an  uncommon  article.  This 
is  the  standard  of  value ;  therefore,  what  is  used  in 
the  arts  would  be  regulated  solely  by  the  value  which 
it  held  as  currency. 

7561.  But  at  present  the  holders  of  gold  can  sell  it 
for  use  in  the  arts  at  20  time^  as  much  as  the  silver, 
that  being  the  difference  in  value  between  the  two 
metals? — Yes. 

7562.  Well,  then,  suppose  that  the  value  of  gold 
being  20  times  that  of  silver  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  arts,  but  that  for  purposes  connected  with 
coinage  you  determine  by  law  that  it  shall  only  be 
worth  \h\  times  that  of  silver;  would  not  the  effect 
be  that  the  coinage  of  gold  would  be  greatly  checked,  ' 
if  not  altogether  arrested  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  quite 
possible. 

7663.  If  a  person  can  sell  hb  gold  at  20  times  as 
much  as  silver,  for  use  in  the  arts,  and  is  compelled  by 
law  to  take  15|  times  that  proportion  for  the  purposes 
of  coinage,  do  you  think  that  would  not  arrest  the 
coinage  of  gold  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely ;  at  any 
rate,  it  would  modify  the  price  at  which  the  producers 
of  gold  commodities  would  give  for  it. 

7664.  A  person  would  not  be  likely  to  part  with 
bis  gold  for  coinage  purposes  at  the  ratio  of  16^  to  1 
of  silver  if,  by  using  it  in  the  arts,  he  could  get 
20  to  1  ? — Certainly  not. 

7665.  Therefore^  is  it  not  probable  that  the  effect 
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of  bimetallism  at  the  ratio  of  16^  to  1  would  arrest, 
or,  at  any  rate,  greatly  check,  the  coinage  of  gold  ? — 
The  idea  is  new  to  me ;  but  so  far  as  it  strikes  me  at 
first,  it  would  have  that  effect. 

7566.  Well,  therefore,  if  that  be  so,  then  practi- 
cally the  adoption  of  a  nominal  bimetallic  system  of 
15^  to  1  would  in  reality  be  the  adoption  of  a  silver 
standard,  because  practically  you  think,  as  far  as  yon 
can  see,  that  it  would  stop  the  coinage  of  gold,  and, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  our  coinage  in  that  case  would 
be  silver  ? — ^That  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer. 

7567.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  G<)ld  is  preferred  for  many 
purposes,  I  believe,  solely  because  it  contains  great 
value  in  small  bulk  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons. 


7668.  Probably  the  main  reason,  is  it  not?— Voj 
possibly.    It  is  one  of  the  reasons,  certainly. 

7569.  If  that  be  the  case  the  higher  uie  value  of 
gold  relatively  to  silver,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand 
for  gold.  The  more  value  gold  contains  in  the  same 
bulk  the  greater  the  demand  for  it,  because  the  mora 
useful  it  becomes  for  certain  purposes? — It  maybt 
so.  I  do  not  see  the  effect.  I  dare  say  you  aie  light 
theoretically,  but  I  do  not  see  the  practical  working 
of  it. 

7.')70.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Is  not  the  greater  vdoe 
of  gold  for  the  purpose  of  the  arts  rather  because  it  ig 
a  more  beautiful  metol  than  silver  ? — ^That  is  one  of 
the  elements. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  November  4th. 
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Ml*.  J.  C.  FiELDEN  called  and  examined. 


7571.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  cotton  manufacturer? 
— I  am. 

7572.  And  also  the  manager  of  a  large  mercantile 
business  in  Manchester  ? — Yes,  I  manage  a  business 
that  turns  over  nearly  400,000/.  a  year  in  cotton 
goods. 

7573.  And  you  are  also  a  director  of  an  Eastern 
trading  company,  trading  with  silver  using  countries 
mainly  ?  —  With  Singapore,  Penang,  Rangoon, 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras. 

7574.  And  your  acquaintance  with  the  cotton  trade 
is  of  long  standing  ? — I  wont  into  the  mill  at  13,  and 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  cotton  trade  36  years. 

7575.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  the  position  of 
the  working  classes  in  the  trade  in  the  cotton 
districts? — I  have  been  connected  with  all  move- 
ments in  the  cotton  districts  among  the  working 
classes  since  1859 ;  I  have  been  the  arbitrator  for  the 
operatives  in  all  the  great  wage  questions,  where  the 
question  has  been  settled  by  arbitration.  If  a  district 
gets  into  trouble  with  employers  about  a  wage 
question,  and  it  is  agreed  to  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration, Uie  operatives  send  to  me  to  ask  me  to  take 
their  case.  I  am  not  connected  with  any  trade 
organization  or  trades  union. 

7576.  You  appear  before  the  Commission  at  the 
request  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Trades 
Council  F^Yes.  I  also  appear  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Blackburn  Weaver's  Association, 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  Blackburn  is  the  greatest 
weaving  town  in  the  world.  It  contains  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  productive  power  of  Great  Britain,  as 
far  as  cotton  weaving  is  concerned. 

7577.  You  propose  to  point  out  to  the  Commission, 
that  if  there  has  been  a  fall  in  prices,  or  assuming 
that  there  has  been  a  fall  in  prices,  only  a  portion  of 
the  benefit  of  that  fall  is  enjoyed  by  the  working 
cliieses? — Part  of  my  statement   is,  that  geberally 


speaking,  in  only  about  three-fifths  of  the  total  anngal 
expenditure  has  there  been  any  fall  whatever.  For 
instance,  I  can  enumerate  certain  items,  upon  which 
it  is  quite  clear  that  there  has  been  no  fall  whatever, 
but  in  some  cases  a  rise,  such  as  the  cost  of  Government 
&ai  local  taxation.  There  is  no  fall  in  the  expendi- 
ture upon  drinks,  tobacco,  temperance  beverages,  the 
food  vended  through  hotels,  public-houses,  restanrants, 
&C, ;  railway  charges  for  passenger  traffic,  the  cost  of 
supplying  water  to  the  community,  and  I  may  as  well 
also  say,  the  expenditure  in  the  way  of  contribntions 
to  friendly  societies,  clubs,  and  unions  of  various  kinds, 
the  fees  of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  the  clergy ;  I  may 
also  say  that  the  cost  of  education  has  increased, 
and  the  daily  and  weekly  press  are  issued  at  standard 
prices.  All  these  items  constitute  an  expenditure, 
when  examined,  will  be  found  to  amount  to  at  least 
400,000,000/.  a  year. 

7578.  Now,  can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  you  make  up  this  sum  of 
400,000,000/.  ?— The  cost  of  governing  the  country 
is  about  90,000,000/.,  and  the  local  expenditure  is 
63,000,000/.,  but  I  only  take  about  140,000,000/.  for 
those  two  items,  and  I  wish  here  to  observe  that  it  is 
a  very  curious  thing  that  the  cost  of  government  has 
absolutely  increased  per  head  of  the  population,  while 
all  these  commodities  have  been  cheapening,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Government  is  about  the  largest 
purchaser,  and  a  cash  purchaser,  and  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  effect  this  economy  which  the  working 
classes  are  expected  to  effect.  The  expenditure  w 
alcoholic  drinks  is  estimated  at  120,000,000/.  a  year;  it 
was  140,000,000/.  twelve  years  ago,  while  the  expense 
on  tobacco  is,  at  least,  8,000,000/.  a  year.  I  estimate 
all  the  other  liquids  supplied  through  the  hotels  and 
public  houses  of  the  country  in  the  form  of  tea,  ooffe^ 
various  kinds  of  waters,  at  30,000,000/.  a  year.  I 
venture  to  say,  from  a  very  great  experience,  that  these 
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items  tend  to  increase  in  price.  The  passenger  traffic 
on  the  railwajB  is  32,0()0,0(XM.  a  year,  I  suppose  we 
pay  a  penny  a  mile  as  usual  as  third-class  passengers. 
The  latest  return  I  could  get  is  that  of  1884,  which 
gives  30,000,00(V.,  and  I  estimate  2,000,000/.  of  an 
increase  since  then;  the  only  object  I  have  in 
putting  forward  these  figures  is  simply  to  show  that 
there  is  a  very  large  number  of  charges  that  have 
not  been  affected  by  the  fall,  in  prices,  as  far  as 
regards  the  actual  payments.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  increased  comfort.  For  instance,  take  education, 
that  is  another  item,  tliere  may  be  better  education, 
but  it  costs  more  money  to  the  working  people.  I 
will  take  the  press.  I  think  a  fair  entimate  of  the 
expenditure  on  what  you  may  call  the  periodical 
press — ^the  halfpenny  and  penny  daily  press  and 
weekly  newspapers — is  20,000,000i.,  and  the  prices 
are  practically  fixtures.  As  r^ards  the  payments  to 
sick  and  friendly  societies  and  to  trades  unions,  these 
items  I  think  I  may  fairly  pnt  down  at  15,000,000^, 
nearly  a  twentieth  part  of  the  income  of  the  working 
classes.  There  is  a  very  much  larger  contribution 
being  made'  now  throughout  the  country  to  support 
the  unemployed.  It  is  impossible  to  give  anything 
like  an  exact  estimate  of  the  other  charges  named, 
but  they  must  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  I  took 
it  roundly  that  400,000,000/.  of  expenditure  had  not 
changed,  as  far  as  actual  payments  were  concerned, 
notwithstanding  the  great  &11  in  prices  since  1874, 
and  I  think,  of  course,  by  these  items  it  can  be,  and 
is  easily  shown. 

7679.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  you  look  upon  all 
these  as  a  sort  of  fixed  charges,  which  do  not 
depend  in  any  way  upon  currency  ? — I  will  en- 
deavour to  explain  the  bearing  of  the  question.  If 
a  large  fall  in  prices  has  taken  place,  and  an  estimate 
is  made  of  what  benefit  that  fall  may  have  been  to 
the  people,  you  necessarily  have  to  subtract  from 
any  benefit  arising  from  that  fall,  all  those  large 
items  of  expenditure  which  have  not  fallen  at  all; 
so  that  I  reckon  two-fifths  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  has  not  been  afiected  by  the  fall. 

7580.  And  then  do  you  connect  that  with  cur- 
rency ? — Certainly ;  when  you  come  to  consider  how 
far  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  has  enabled  a 
lower  wage  to  make  a  man  live  equally  well,  then  it 
becomes  an  important  consideration. 

7681.  Yes.  But  howfiir  do  you  suppose  that  these 
payments  are  independent  of  currency  ?  Because, 
supposing  that  they  have  not  &llen  and  are  dependent 
on  currency,  that  would  go  to  show  that  currency  has 
not  affected  prices  ? — ^No,  they  simply  show  this,  that 
when  a  big  tall  in  prices  takes  place,  and  everything 
is  supposed  to  adjust  itself  to  that  fall,  that  the  result 
is  not  80.  I  am  pointing  these  out  m  very  important 
items  that  do  not  ac^ust  themselves  to  such  a  fall. 

7682.  They  are  a  kind  of  fixed  charges  which  are 
not  affected  by  currency  in  the  same  way  as  prices 
are  ? — Well,  I  cannot  call  them  fixed  charges,  because 
I  will  draw  your  attention  later  on  to  many  fixed 
charges.  For  instance,  I  look  on  royalties  and  ground 
rents,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  as  fixed  charges  bear- 
ing more  heavily  on  traders,  because  of  the  fall  in 
prices.  The  items  I  am  considering  are  distinctly 
connected  with  expenditure  on  living  only. 

7583.  {Chairman.)  You  mean,  I  think,  this,  that 
out  of  the  estimated  expenditure  of  950,000,000/, 
there  is  some  400,000,000/.  which  is  not  affected  by  a 
fall  in  prices  ? — Yes. 

7584.  That  they  are  conventional  prices  to-day  for 
certain  services  or  commodities  which  do  not  decline 
with  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  other  commodities  ? — 
That  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

7585.  {Sir  W.  H.  Houldgtoorth.)  Do  you  consider 
that  a  temporary  suspension,  or  a  permanent  suspension 
of  the  fall  ?— Well,  the  first  two  items,  150,000,000/., 
axe  a  very  considerable  proportion,  seeing  they  are 
increasing  year  by  year,  that  does  not  look  as  if  there 
is  any  probability  of  a  change  for  the  better. 

7586.  {Chairman.)  Perhaps  we  should  get  at  it  by 
going  throogh  the  items.   This  400,000,000/.  yon  say, 


in  point  of  fact,  shows  no  diminntion,  but,  in  certain  Mr. 

items,  shows  an  increase  ? — Absolutely.  •^-  C.  FieUm. 

7587.  You  say  there  is  more  money  spent  upon    ^w'~Tao. 
government  ? — I  do,  even  per  head ;  there  is  naturally  ' 
more  money  spent  as  the  nation  grows,  but  there  is 

more  money  spent  per  head. 

7588.  And  a  portion  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the 
greater  expenditure  on  education  ?- — Certainly. 

7589.  {Sir  fV.  H.  Houldawm-th.)  That  would  be  a 
permanent  expenditure  ? — I  should  hardly  call  that  a 
loss  to  the  coantry. 

7590.  {Chairman.)  But  we  are  not  talking  about 
losses;  one  thing  at  a  time.  Then  there  are  other 
items  in  which  you  detect  an  addition,  such  as  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors? — I  suppose  in 
connexion  with  Government,  a  very  large  portion 
is  due  to  the  increase  in  military  and  naval  ex- 
penditare; -very 'likely)  that  would  form  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  increase.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  go  into  the  separate  points ;  I  think  the  general 
argument  to  be  drawn  from  the  Government  figures 
is  this.  That  the  Government,  as  the  greatest  pur- 
chaser of  materials  in  this  country,  have  never  been 
able  to  show  an  advantage  in  their  balance  sheet  out 
of  this  enormous  fall  in  the  commodities. 

7691.  But  I  mean  other  items,  not  the  items  of  the 
Grovernment.  Other  items,  you  say,  show  an  absolute 
increase.  I  understood  you  to  s^  that  the  charge  for 
passenger  traffic  was  larger? — I  do  not  think  that 
shows  any  increase  except  in  the  total  results,  not  in 
the  charge  per  mile. 

7592.  The  cost  of  education;  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  ?  — ;  The  cost  of  education  shows  an 
increase ;  there  is  no  increase  in  the  price  of  papers, 
as  it  would  be  in  the*  price  of  papers  themselves,  but 
there  has  been  no  decrease.  The  penny  postage 
stamp,  the  penny  paper,  they  become  standard  things. 
There  seems  to  be  no  fraction  by  which  they  can  be 
altered,  except  they  alter  50  per  cent,  to  a  half- 
penny, which  cannot  very  well  be  done. 

7693.  Do  not  the  numbers  of  the  papers  go  up  and 
down  ? — That  would  be  so  in  any  circnmstances,  that 
does  not  affect  the  purchaser  who  pays  a  penny  for 
his  paper. 

7694.  Then  yon  mean  that  a  working  man  has  so 
many  shillings  a  week  to  spend,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  in  prices  he  is  able  to  supply  certain  wants 
at  a  considerable  reduction  ? — I  think  I  have  to  say 
that  in  the  paper  later  on,  what  he  is  able  to  supply. 

7596.  That  would  leave  him  a  greater  balance  to 
spend  upon  other  things? — It  depends  on  whether  his 
wages  remain  fixed. 

7596.  Assuming  that  in  the  first  instance?  — 
Certainly,  if  his  wages  remain  at  the  old  rate. 

7597.  And  there  might  very  well,  therefore,  be  an 
increase  in  the  apparent  expenditure  on  other  matters, 
due  in  fact  to  the  fall  in  prices  ? — There  might  be, 
supposing  there  had  been  no  fall  in  the  wage  rate. 

7598.  So  that  your  argument  of  apparent  perma- 
nence, or  even  an  increase,  of  certain  items  of 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  would 
not  at  all  show  that  the  working  classes  had  not 
realised  the  benefit  of  a  fall  in  prices  ? — My  argument 
is  that  they  have  not  realised  it  all  round  their  expen- 
diture ;  only  on  a  portion  of  their  expenditure.  On 
food,  for  instance  ;  they  have  realised  some  fall  on 
food. 

7599.  On  certain  items  of  food  they  have  realised 
it,  on  some  other  forms  of  expenditure  they  cannot 
realise  it  ? — That  is  it. 

7600.  Because  the  ccmventional  prices  are  fixed  ? — 
Yes. 

7601.  Do  not  they,  in  those  forms  of  expenditure, 
realise  it  in  the  better  supply  of  their  wants,  a  better 
quality  ?— Well,  I  suppose  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  the  country  is  better;  I  do  not  dispute  that 
local  administration  is  decidedly  better,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  a  man  has  to  pay  the  same  out  of  his 
salary  for  such  charges. 

7602.  The  increase  of  education  ? — Oh,  in  that 
respect  I  quite  admit  that  the  expenditure  is  wise 
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expenditure,  but  it  does  affect  his  position,  that  these 
things  have  not  cheapened  to  him.  There  may  be 
better  education,  but  it  does  not  become  more  cheap 
in  a  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  point  of  view. 

7603.  But  a  good  many  of  these  items  are  voluntary 
items  of  expenditure  ?— Quite  so  ;  there  is  the  expen- 
diture connected  with  drink  and  with  tobacco,  that  is 
voluntarj,  but  I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  government 
is  voluntary.  The  necessary  local  expenditure,  the 
necessity  for  doctors  and  lawyers,  and  the  education 
of  the  country,  and  the  newspaper,  I  should  take  all 
these  to  be  necessities,  absolute  necessities.  The  club, 
the  union,  the  firiendiy  society,  I  take  those  to  be 
necessities,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  the  working 
classes  in  two  single  societies  have  10,000,000^.  saved 
for  sick  and  funeral  purposes,  I  think  you  will  see 
that  ultimately  there  is  an  enormous  gain  to  the  other 
sections  of  the  people  of  this  country.  They  relieve 
the  rates  enormously'by  means  of  such  societies. 

7604.  Still  I  think  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  actual  payments  to  the  clubs? — Oh,  very  much 
so,  as  I  will  show  later  on. 

7605.  That  always  might  be  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  a  dimbution  of  prices  allowed  the  working  man 
larger  means  to  subscribe  to  the  funds  ? — ^Yes ;  but  it 
wises  from  the  fact  that  there  have  been  so  many 
people  out  of  work,  that  they  have  been  obliged 
to  double  their  subscriptions  in  many  of  the 
organizations. 

7606.  Then,  your  argument  is,  that  the  reduction, 
if  any,  in  the  cost  of  living,  on  the  part  of  the 
working  man  is,  in  fact,  confined  to  the  balance  of 
550,000,000/.  ?— Yes. 

7607.  And  that  even  there  it  is  by  no  means  propor- 
tionate to  the  fall  in  the  wholesale  prices  ? — ^That  is 
so,  and  I  wish  here  to  state  that  from  one  of  the 
witnesses,  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  who  has  put  in  evidence 
as  to  the  &11  in  prices,  I  gather  that  the  estimated 
fall  is  29  per  cent. ;  but  in  connexion  with  the  expen- 
diture even  upon  food,  the  same  tables  will  show  that 
the  expenditure,  even  if  were  absolutely  realised 
exactly  in  the  retail  prices  as  in  the  wholesale  prices, 
roust  not  be  tdien  to  indicate  a  cheapening  of  29  per 
cent,  upon  the  food  that  goes  into  a  house  because  of 
the  variation  of  the  fall  in  prices  between  meat, 
vegetables,  and  other  foods.  Meat  constitutes  a 
large  portion  of  the  expenditure,  and  upon  that  the 
fall  has  been  least,  only  12  to  13  per  cent.  That  is 
given  in  Mr.  Sauerbedc's  tables,  while  the  fall  in 
com  is  about  40  per  cent.,  so  that  when  you  come  to 
average  the  thing,  it  will  not  do  to  take  the  prices 
in  the  form  of  an  average.  You  have  to  consider 
what  proportion  of  the  expenditure  is  in  animal  foods, 
and  what  proportion  is  in  vegetable  food,  and  taken 
in  that  way,  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  living  as  shown 
in  the  wholesale  prices  is  not  more  that  25  per  cent., 
that  is  upon  food.  Upon  what  would  be  the  con- 
sumption of  a  house  distributed  fairly  according  to 
prices,  the  fall  would  not  be  more  than  25  per  cent, 
on  the  wholesale  prices. 

7^>08.  If  you  take  the  budget  of  the  working  classes, 
what  would  be  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  food  ?— 
Mr.  David  Chadwick  read  a  paper  before  the  British 
Association  upon  the  faU  in  prices,  and  how  far  it 
.  affected  the  consimiption  of  a  family  in  cheapening 
the  cost  of  living.  He  has  done  this  work  for  the 
British  Association  for  30  or  40  years  at  different 
periods,  and  he  has  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground  in 
obtaining  the  matter ;  and  his  estimate  is  that  between 
1860  and  1887,  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  living  to 
a  family  of  five  persons  is  only  5  per  cent.,  but  I 
estimate  the  cheapening  myself  at  10  per  cent,  since 
1874. 

7609.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Does  Mr.  Chadwick  assume 
that  the  fisunily  lives  equally  well  at  both  periods  ? — 
He  takes  exactly  the  same  proportions  of  each  article. 
There  is  a  table  showing  how  much  he  allows  of  each 
kind,  and  what  it  costs,  and  this  is  taken  from  52 
centres;  and  I  beg  to  put  this  paper  in  as  the  best 
evidence  I  can  obtain  as  to  the  reduced  cost  of  living, 
arising  out  of  the  fall  jn  prices. 


7610.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  see  in  Mr.  Chadwiek'g 
paper,  remarks  of  this  kind :  He  gives  yon  the  cost  of 
butter.  He  says  butter  cost  the  same  in  1887  as  in 
1839,  namely,  1<.  Id.  a  pound ;  but  butterine,  or 
margarine,  which  is  much  used,  can  be  obtained 
at  about  one  half  this  price.  Then  he  says  again, 
coals  and  candles  cost  the  same  in  1887  as  in  1839, 
but  at  present  petroleum  lamps  are  used  instead  of 
candles,  and  petroleimi  oil  costs  only  about  half  the 
amount.  Clothing  is  taken  at  3<.  in  the  two  periods; 
but  the  quality  of  clothing  is  in  many  cases 
superior  in  1887  to  that  of  1839.  These  an  mlr 
instances  of  the  same  thing  that  was  mentioned 
before,  that  a  working  man  gets  many  things  of 
a  better  quality.  It  is  not  ^ir  to  take  only  tlie 
same  things,  but  to  see  what  he  gets  altogether? 
— But  I  wish  to  observe  that  that  is  1839,  and  he 
gives  a  very  different  estimate  of  the  advantage  to 
the  working  classes  since  1859.  It  is  a  very  long 
way  back  is  1839.  Every  one  of  those  facts  are 
in  regard  to  changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  I  thinic 
that  Mr.  Chttdwick's  investigations  have  been  very 
carefully  made  indeed.  Mr.  Chadwick  is  very  well 
known  as  an  accountant  in  London,  and  he  took  this 
subject  up  as  a  native  of  Manchester  many  years  ago, 
and  he  has  on  Arequent  occasions  given  papers  on  tiUs 
question. 

7611.  I  think  it  might  be  well  if  I  read  yon  the 
last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  paper,  and  ask 
whether  you  agree  with  it.  "  In  my  former  review 
"  of  the  wages  paid  in  1859,  as  compared  with  1839 
"  I  remarked,  <  that  in  1859  the  low  prices  of  pro- 
"  '  visions  and  clothing,  together  with  the  high  rate 
"  '  of  wages  and  the  facilities  for  education  and  mental 
«  <  culture,  have  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  work- 
«  <  ing  classes  more  physical  comforts,  and  the  means 
"  '  of  obtaining  more  social  and  intellectual  enjoyment 
«  '  than  at  any  previous  period.'  I  venture  to  think 
"  that  in  1887  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  that 
"  all  those  advantages  have  been  further  increased 
"  since  1859,  when  the  above  was  written ;  and  that 
"  although  it  may  be  a  question  whether  wages  hare 
*'  received  more  or  less  than  an  adequate  share  of  the 
"  enormous  increase  of  wealth  which  has  been  the 
"  result  of  our  trade  and  commerce  during  the  last 
"  fifty  years,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  im- 
"  provement  in  the  position  of  the  working  dasses 
"  has  been  so  g^'^at,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  gene- 
"  rally  permanent,  and  in  many  cases,  progressive." 
That  is  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  paper  ?— I 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Chadwick  as  to  the  improved 
condition  of  the  working  classes  since  1839,  and  T 
entirely  agree  as  to  the  improvement  that  took  place 
from  1859  up  to  1874 ;  but  I  think  I  should  be  able 
to  show  that  a  very  considerable  check  has  taken 
place  since  that  time. 

7612.  (Chairman.)  Well,  but  I  understood  you  to 
say,  that  from  1874,  down  to  the  present  time,  there 
has  been  a  greater  decline  in  the  cost  of  living  on  the 
part  of  the  working  classes,  than  from  1859  down  to 
this  time  ? — Certainly,  I  agree  to  that. 

7613.  So  that  the  latter  portion  has  been  more 
beneficial  ? — ^Provided  that  their  employment  had  been 
continuous,  and  that  their  wages  had  remained  the 
same,  those  are  the  two  conditions. 

7614.  I  suppose  you  allow  as  a  general  principle 
that  the  margin  of  saving  to  the  working  classes  is 
not  considerable  ? — Well,  if  you  take  all  their  various 
methods  of  saving,  of  course,  I  only  speak  of  Lan- 
cashire, for  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  the  working 
classes  outside  of  Lancashire,  looking  at  their  earnings, 
I  think  their  savings  are  very  considerable. 

7615.  If  the  necessary  cost  of  living  declined  and 
wages  remained  the  same,  so  that  there  was  a  greater 
margin  left  in  the  hands  of  the  working  man,  would 
you  say  that  a  large  portion  of  that  margin  would  be 
saved  or  would  it  be  spent  in  supplying  other  wants 
not  hitherto  gratified  ? — Well,  I  have  been  an  observer 
and  taken  an  active  part  in  social  and  political  move* 
ments  since  1857,  and  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  progress  in  the  working  classes,  towards 
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steady  industry  and  thrift,  and  sober  habits  has  been 
enormous  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

7616.  That  is  scarcely  an  answer  to  my  question. 
Supposing  wages  remaineicl  the  same ;  take,  for  example, 
a  family  with  30».  a  week,  and  that  the  necessary  cost: 
of  living,  of  supplying  the  primary  wants — food  and 
clothing  and  house-rent — fell  4«.  or  5s.  a  week,  would 
the  4*.  or  5«.  be  in  large  part  saved,  or  would  they  be 
devoted  to  the  supply  of  wants  hitherto  unsupplied  ? 
— ^Well,  my  own  opinion  is  that  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  such  saving  would  be  spent  in  improving 
their  means  of  living  and  their  surroundings. 

7617.  And  comparing  a  working  man  of  the  day 
with  his  famOy  with  the  same  man  of  20,  or  still  more, 
40  years  ago,  he  has  many  more  wants  supplied  than 
were  then  supplied  ? — I  have  no  doubt  he  has  many 
other  wants  supplied,  and  he  works  a  deal  harder.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  cotton  districts.  Of  coarse 
men  can  work  better  when  they  are  fed  better. 

7618.  He  puts  more  energy  into  his  work  ? — ^He 
has  a  better  temper  to  begin  with.  As  a  considerable 
employer  of  labour  I  know  that,  but,  in  addition,  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  can  be  got  out  of.  a 
man  when  he  has  pleoty  of  good  food  put  into  him. 

7619.  You  do  not  mean  he  works  a  longer  time  ? 
— He  is  more  effective  while  he  is  there ;  he  works 
harder. 

7620.  He  works  harder  hj  working  with  more 
energy  while  he  is  at  it  ? — I  might  just  say  this  to 
show  the  effect  of  it  in  connexion  with  the  last 
shortening  of  the  hoars  of  labour  in  factories.  I  have 
been  an  employer  since  1860.  The  last  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  labour  in  factories  was  2^  hours.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  in  less  than  12  months  afterwards 
there  was  not  the  smallest  reduction  of  produce 
resulting  from  that  shortening,  even  with  the  same 
machinery.  I  do  not  say  that  that  is  a  principle  that 
could  be  very  largely  extended.  Of  course  either  way 
it  might  be  a  fault,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  I  can  record 
from  absolute  observation. 

7621-2.  Can  you  tell  us  what  reductions  have  taken 
place  in  the  wages  of  our  artizans  ? — Before  I  answer 
that  question,  I  am  rather  anxious  to  show  that  the 
ordinary  methods  of  gauging  the  condition  of  the 
country  by  statistics  are  utterly  fallacious  so  far  as 
regards  employment.  You  see  in  the  first  page  of 
my  rough  statement  the  pauper  and  outdoor  relief 
returns,  the  volume  of  imports  and  e:qK>rts,  and 
the  property  and  income-tax  returns.  I  take  it  that 
these  three  methods  of  testing  the  progress  of  the 
country  have  been  very  frequently  put  before  us, 
and  I  think,  so  far  as  employment  is  concerned, 
they  are  extremely  fallacious.  But  I  will  follow 
out  your  desire,  only  I  do  not  wish  these  three 
points  to  be  omitted;  I  think  they  are  extremely 
important.  I  have  taken  wages  and  employment 
or  want  of  employment  together ;  I  may  a&j  that  I 
have  here  the  original  returns  upon  which  this 
transcript  that  I  am  going  to  quote  from  is  based. 
I  could  give  the  original  written  returns  from  the 
various  authorities  that  I  have  taken.  I  may  also, 
say,  before  I  make  any  remarks  upon  this  part  of  the 
question,  that  a  great  many  of  the  trades  unions 
will  not  supply  returns  to  anybody,  simply  because 
the  position  in  which  they  are  placed  is  so  barren  and 
so  bare,  that  they  do  not  want  anybody  to  know  their 
position,  even  their  friends ;  and  I  may  also  say,  in 
further  explanation,  that  I  have  taken  the  returns,  both 
from  employers  as  well  as  from  the  working  men's 
secretaries,  and  wherever  I  have  got  a  retui-n  from  an 
employer's  secretary,  that  the  return  states  the  case 
worse  for  employment  and  wages  than  even  the 
operative  secretaries  themselves.  The  first  return  I 
have  is  from  Mr.  Samuel  Andrew,  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Oldham  Master  Ck>tton  Spinners'  Association.  It  is  a 
return  concerning  both  wages  and  employment.  Since 
1874,  and  wherever  these  returns  apply,  they  are  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  1874,  so  far  as  the 
investigation  of  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed,  and 
the  amount  paid  for  relief  by  the  trades  societies.  As 
data  I  have  taken  the  years  1871,  1872, 1873,  1874, 


and  1875,  as  representing  a  period  that  was  not  affected  Mr. 

by  the  change  in  currency,  and  I  have  taken  the  years  J-  C.  Fieldtn. 

1882, 1883, 1884, 1885,  and  1886,  as  the  last  that  could  

be  obtained.    Now,  Oldham  represents  one-fourth  of    *^ovM887. 

the  spinning  trade.    It  is  the  chief  town  for  cotton       — — *- 

spinning,  and  it  governs  all  other  districts  in  medium 

counts.     Mr.  Andrew  sums  up  his  return  by  saying  in 

1885  the  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  was  made  after  a  strike 

of  13  weeks,  and  the  present  standard  list  is  there- 

fore  subject  to  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent.    That  is 

since   1874,   15  per  cent,    reduction.    That  ia  the 

position  of  Oldham  to-day. 

7623.  It  is  piece-work,  not  time  ? — ^Nearly  every- 
wage  in  the  cotton  industry  is  paid  by  piece. 

7624.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  that  an  absolute  re- 
duction? Is  it  in  any  way  compensated  by  an 
increased  quantity  of  production,  or  an  increased 
speed  of  production  ? — I  will  show  later  on  that  that 
does  not  benefit  the  people  at  all,  when  wo  consider 
this  questionjof  employment  in  the  broad. 

7625.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  The  first  return  comes  to  ft 
reduction  of  15  per  cent  ? — 15  per  cent.,  and  the  final 
sentence  in  the  return  is  as  follows: — "I  estimate  tliat 
"  the  loss  of  time  through  strikes,  short  time,  and 
"  stoppages  have  amounted  to  about  one  month  per 
"  year  since  1876."    Now  that  is  8 J  per  cent. 

7626.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Does  he  say  what  it 
amounted  to  in  the  previous  period  ? — Well,  he  does 
not,  because  I  only  asked  him  since  1874.  But  I  can 
tell  you  that  I  have  known  the  cotton  trade  since  1851. 
Weil,  there  was  never  any  trouble  about  stopping 
only  daruig  the  cotton  famine  up  to  1874,  and  the 
strikes  are  themselves  a  view  of  this  state  of  affairs. 
The  strikes  are  against  the  reductions  of  wages. 
There  has  been  no  body  of  men  who  have  ever  worked 
for  25  years  on  the  one  rate  of  wages  with  less 
variations  than  the  great  cotton  trade  from  1850  to 
1875,  and  of  course  I  can  give  you  authority  because 
I  can  give  you  the  lists.  I  can  show  how  they  worked 
without  any  change  practically  in  wages,  for  25  yeare, 
through  all  the  prosperous  times,  and  then  when  we 
came  to  these  bad  times  there  is  a  never-ending  fight 
against  reductions.  These  conflicts  prove  how  times 
have  changed. 

7627.  Did  the  rale  of  wages  increase  during  that 
earlier  period  ? — ^Well,  there  have  been  a  great  many 
statements  made  as  to  the  changed  condition  of  wages 
of  factory  operatives.  I  as  a  boy  of  15  paid  450 
workpeople  every  week,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  in 
1853  I  was  paying  as  much  money  to  a  four-loom 
weaver  as  I  am  paying  to-day,  and  also  for  three  or 
two-loom  weavers.  In  1853  on  the  average  in  Lan- 
cashire a  weaver  received  as  much  as  he  does  to-day. 
I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  prove  that  from  expe- 
rience, and  to  bring  other  men  who  occupied  the 
same  position  as  I  did  in  other  mills,  to  make  the  same 
statements. 

7628.  Did  wages  rise  from  1853  to  1875? — 
There  was  a  rise  of  wages  in  this  sense,  that  whilst 
the  average  rate  of  wages  in  payment  of  so  much 
work  done  was  practically  the  same,  there  was  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  quantity  produced,  so  that  I 
estimate  that  up  to  about  1873  or  1874  there  was  a 
gradual  change  taking  place  through  increased  speed, 
and  the  better  general  condition  of  the  working  classes 
making  them  more  fit  for  work  by  about  16  per  cent. 
I  used  to  write  considerably  on  the  cotton  trade,  and 
I  gave  that  estimate  at  the  time  that  I  was  a  mono- 
metallist,  so  that  it  has  not  been  made  for  this  case. 

7629.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Has  the  effectiveness  of  the 
workmen  gone  on  since  1874  increasing  ? — I  daresay 
the  effectiveness  of  the  machinery  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing, so  that  the  workman  turns  out  more  work. 

7630.  Does  he  get  higher  money  wages  ? — He  does 
not  get  higher  money  wages  than  he  got  in  1874,  but 
the  fall  is  not  as  shown  by  this  return.  He  turns  out 
more  work  ;  but  then  if  you  take  it  in  that  way,  it  is 
very  important  indeed  to  consider  that  the  population 
in  Lancashire  is  growing  four  times  as  fast  as  employ- 
ment ;  that  is  very  important,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  I  will  prove  ^at  position  absolutely. 
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7631.  Has  there  been  any  &tll  in  acfnal  money 
wages  since  1874  ? — ^Yes,  15  per  cent,  on  the  rate. 

7632.  'fhei-e  has  been  a  fall  in  the  actual  sum 
received  by  the  workmen  ? — I  should  say  the  same ;  I 
think  half  the  sum  stated,  viz.,  7^  per  cent.,  the  actual 
fall  to  the  spinners  and  weavers  I  should  consider 
about  7^  per  cent,  in  money  actually  paid. 

7633.  {Chairman.)  There  has  been  a  diminution 
in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  price  of  piece- 
work of  15  per  cent;  but  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  efficiency,  whereby  you  get  back  7^  per  cent.  ?— 
Precisely.  I  consider  that  a  fair  estimate  from  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  trade. 

7634.  {Mr.  Birch.)  But  1874  was  the  very  highest 
price  ? — ^Not  of  labour  in  the  cotton  trade.  We  had  no 
change  in  the  cotton  trade  from  1868  to  1874.  You 
need  not  depend  upon  me ;  ycm  might  see  Professor 
Munroe's  paper  read  before  the  British  Association, 
which  gives  the  changes  of  the  wage  rate  from  I7th 
August  1853,  so  far  as  the  cotton  trade  is  concerned. 

7635.  (  Chairman^  Tou  do  not  allow  anything  to  be 
affected  before  1874,  in  consequence  of  stoppages  or 
strikes  ? — Well,  I  say,  excepting  of  course  the  cotton 
famine,  there  bad  been  very  little  disturbance  in 
the  cotton  districts  for  25  years,  and  so.  far  as  employ- 
ment was  concerned,  it  was  abundant  up  to  1874. 

7636.  Was  there  not  a  great  strike  at  Preston  ? — 
That  was  in  1853  ;  and  it  was  in  1853  when  this  h'st 
of  wages  was  settled.  That  was  a  strike  of  weavers, 
and  I  refer  to  the  time  after  the  40  weeks'  strike  in 
Preston  and  up  to  1 874. 

7637.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  you  know  at  all  what 
the  proportion  of  yarn  that  is  spun  in  Lancashirb,  and 
used  at  home  is  to  the  yam  sent  abroad  ? — ^I  should 
think  about  five-sixths,  not  more.  You  may  take  it 
roundly  to  be  that  one-sixth  is  exported. 

7638.  {Chairman^  I  think  Oldham  is  the  place 
where  the  spinning  has  been  conducted  by  limited 
companies  in  which  the  operatives  are  shareholders  ? 
— A  large  number  of  them  ;  the  shares  in  the  mills, 
are  from  1/.  to  5/.  or  10/.  I  have  a  list  of  the  Oldham 
mills,  which  states  their  position  at  present  in  the 
market,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  more  disastrous 
to  look  at.  Nothing.  I  should  think  the  working 
people  in  South-east  Lancashire  must  have  lost  15 
or  20  million  pounds  in  connexion  with  the  cotton 
spinning  industry  during  the  last  10  years. 

7639.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  On  investments  in  these 
mills  ? — On  investments  in  these  mills  and  in  cottage 
property. 

7640.  {Chairman.)  You  mean  the  present  selling 
prices  of  these  companies,  compared  with  what  was 
put  into  them  ? — Not  only  the  present  selling  price ; 
they  are  nearly  all  at  a  discount,  some  of  them  at  a 
very  considerable  discount;  but  the  average  yearly 
dividends  are  only  about  1  per  cent,  during  10  years ; 
and  during  this  time  some  very  large  dividends  have 
been  paid  in  Bombay  out  of  the  work  that  should  be 
dore  in  Oldham,  because  they  are  very  much  better 
and  cheaper  producers  in  Oldham  than  in  Bombay. 

7641.  Has  the  principle  of  association  been  also 
adopted  in  the  matter  of  supplies,  domestic  and 
social? — Enormously.  One  single  store  alone  has 
over  8,000  members,  and  they  carry  on  very  great 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  district,  so 
far  as  education  and  other  such  matters  ore  concerned. 

7642.  And  they  supply  the  articles  required  for 
domestic  use  ? — Yes,  and  they  take  a  dividend,  and 
they  give  a  dividend  to  the  customers  as  well. 

7643.  In  respect  to  the  supply  so  obtained,  a  very 
much  greater  reduction  of  price  wotild  be  secured  ? — 
A  TJcry  much  larger  reduction  would  go  to  the  artisan 
who  buys  through  the  co-operative  store.  That  is 
one  reason  why  Lancashire  has  stood  so  well  through 
this  period  of  pressure  among  the  working  classes, 
because  there  are  so  many  of  these  stores. 

7644.  Well,  can  you  give  any  estimate  of  the 
proportion  of  operatives  in  Oldham  who  so  reap  the 


not  get  the  same  prices  as  a  wholesale  firm.  There 
is  the  expense  of  buying  and  distributing.  You  cannot 
reduce  retail  prices  exactly  as  wholesale  prices.  It  ij 
quite  dear  to  anybody  when  the  prices  M  that  the 
percentage  of  expense  on  the  turn  over  becomes 
greater. 

7645-6.  You  take  Oldham  as  a  pattern  of  cotton 
spinning  ? — ^That  town  represents  half  the  spinning 
trade  in  medium  counts.  ITiis  Second  Report  is  a 
report  made  by  Mr.  John  Fielding,  Secretary  of  the 
Operatives  Cotton  Spinners'  Provincial  Association 
Bolton  : — "  Wages,  or  rather  prices,  in  every  depart- 
"  ment  of  a  spinning  mill  have  been  reduced  15  per 
"  cent,  since  1874,  and  stand  at  that  point  to-d«y. 
"  Generally  speaking,  the  mills  have  been  kept  on 
'•  full  time  during  this  period,  except  in  1879, 1880, 
"  and  1886,  when  short  time  and  total  stoppage  ivete 
"  resorted  to  in  a  great  many  instances.  Until  1880, 
"  none  but  loafiers  need  be  out  of  work  many  weeks 
"  together,  but  since  then,  work  has  gradually  been 
"  more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  it  is  quite  common  ibr 
"  a  spinner  to  be  without  employment  12,  18,  and 
"  even  24  months  at  a  spell.  Work  was  never  so  bad 
"  to  find  as  at  present."  Bolton  is  the  chidF  centre 
of  fine  spinning.  It  governs  practically  the  whole  (rf 
the  fine  spinning  trade. 

7647.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
coarse  spinners  are  affected  by  Indian  competition?— 
This  is  not  affected  by  Indian  competition,  but  by  the 
stagnation  of  trade  only. 

7648.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Does  this  return  refer  to 
Bolton  alone  ? — Bolton  alone,  but  is  representative  of 
Chorley,  Preston,  and  all  the  fine-spiiming  centres. 

7649.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Would  Bolton  compete  with 
Bombay  ? — No. 

7650.  {Chairman.)  And  in  respect  to  Bolton,  yon 
get  the  same  figure,  15  per  cent,  reduction  in  piece- 
price  ? — Yes. 

7651.  And  there  you  have  a  similar  recovery  in 
efficiency? — Yes;  there  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  fact.  These  bad  limes  have  been  in  them- 
selves a  strong  incentive  to  all  improvements. 

7652.  {Sir.T.  Farrer.)  That  is  always  the  case?- 
Certainly ;  adversity  is  the  mothw  of  invention. 

7653.  {Chairman.)  Your  correspondent  does  not 
give  any  estimate  of  the  annual  loss  ?— No,  I  come 
next  to  the  coarse  spinning,  which  is  the  spinning 
most  affected,  the  heavy  coarse  counts.  The  mills 
spinning  coarse  counts  of  yarn  are  so  scattered  about 
in  every  little  village  that  there  is  scarcely  any  la:^ 
town  from  which  a  return  could  be  had,  of  any  value  us 
representative  of  the  state  of  this  branch  of  spinning. 
But  I  may  state  that  no  branch  of  the  cotton  trade 
has  suffered  more.  Mills  engaged  in  tliis  business 
can  be  had  at  almost  any  price.  Yon  can  have  a 
mill  to-day,  and  I  can  sell  a  mill  to-day  at  one- 
twentieth  part  of  its  cost.  That  is  a  mill  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  counts,  and  working  now, 

7654.  What  age  would  the  mill  be  ?— A  good  mill 
in  good  working  order  at  the  present  time.  "He 
"  valleys  running  through  Rossendale,  Todmorden, 
"  and  Hebden  Bridge  have,  with  rare  exceptions, 
**  been  practically  ruined,  so  far  as  capital  is  tea- 
'*  cerned,  and,  in  addition,  the  want  of  employment 
«  has  been  most  severely  felt  during  the  last  12  years 
"  throughont  these  districts."  In  fact,  it  b  «s  if  a 
simoon  had  swept  over  these  valleys.  Yon  can  see 
mill  aiter  mill  with  the  roof  off,  never  having  been 
tnmed  round  for  years ;  and  as  to  the  state  of  the 
operatives,  there  are  some  of  the  finest  operstiTes  in 
the  kingdom  in  these  valleys,  they  have  had  to 
disperse  portions  of  their  families  in  all  directions. 

7655.  Then  has  the  population  diminished  ?—Yes, 
I  have  no  doubt,  if  you  get  the  population  returns  of 
the  whole  of  the  district  from  Waterfoot,  Bacnp,  np 
to  Todmorden  and  Hebden  Bridge.  Perhaps  the 
wealthiest  firm  of  cotton  manufitcturers  in  the  worid 
is  at  Todmorden,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  other 
firm  in  Todmorden,  every  other  concern  has  beoi 
swept  away,  has  had  to  compound  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness.   Some  of  them  have  compounded  two  or  three 
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times  ;  this  refers  to  firms  who  were  in  business  before 
1874. 

7656.  And  where  have  the  operatives  dispersed  to  ? 
— I  do  not  say  the  whole  of  these  towns  have  dis- 
persed, or  even  a  considerable  proportion.  There  has 
been  no  growth  there  through  disastrous  trade. 

7657.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  When  the  trade  is  destroyed, 
do  the  operatives  emigrate  ?  Have  those  who  have 
been  peimanently  thrown  out  of  employment  emi- 
grated ? — It  is  a  matter  of  this  kind,  they  go  and  press 
on  the  bigger  to'wns  for  employment  and  retni-n  home 
at  the  week's  end.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  very 
great  amount  of  emigration  to  America,  because  this 
very  question  is  affecting  America  as  wpII  as  us. 
There  has  been  no  inducement  to  go  to  Fall  River. 
I  read  the  American  returns  regularly,  and  they  are 
worse  off  than  we  are,  and  througli  the  same  cause* 

7658.  Do  you  know  whether  wages  have  risen  or 
fallen  there  ? — They  have  fallen  in  America.  There 
have  been  plenty  of  strikes,  and  the  Knights  of  Labour 
are  simply  the  symptom  of  this  di£Rculty  in  America. 

7659.  (Chairman.)  But  with  respect  to  those 
coarser  cotton  spinners,  you  say  that  their  occupation 
has  gone  for  a  large  proportion  of  them  in  Tod- 
morden  and  about  there  ? — I  can  say  this  safely.  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  to  India,  of  coarse  fabrics, 
we  do  not  export  per  annum  as  much  in  one  year  as 
we  did  in  three  days  prior  to  1868  and  that  we  do 
not  export  of  coarse  heavy  fabrics  as  much  as  we 
used  to. 

7660.  Of  course,  that  does  not  imply  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  production  here  ? — No ;  but  it  implies 
this,  that  a  very  large  branch  of  trade  hns  disappeared. 

7661 .  A  nd  the  workmen,  what  has  becoibe  of  them  ? 
— Well,  [  say,  of  course  to  meet  a  crisis  like  this, 
employers,  in  the  first  place,  try  to  adapt  the  machinery 
to  other  things.  We  have  a  mill  in  that  district,  and 
we  have  gone  entirely  out  of  the  coarse  trade  alto- 
gether. We  have  tried  four  or  five  times  to  find  a 
fresh  trade  for  that  mill,  and  we  have  at  last  succeeded 
in  the  manufacture  of  belting,  for  driving  purposes, 
woven  belting.  We  never  drew  one  shillbg  of 
rent  out  of  that  nrill  when  we  let  it  for  13  years  at 
600/.  a  year.  The  first  difficulty  in  those  districts,  so 
far  as  the  Indian  trade  was  concerned,  began  with  the 
import  duty.  The  Government  managed  to  half 
destroy  the  trade  with  the  Indian  import  duty,  and 
we  thought  when  we  were  getting  the  Indian  import 
duty  off,  we  were  likely  to  pet  our  trade  back  again  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  silver  difficulty  gave  three 
times  as  much  protection  to  the  Bombay  mills. 

7662.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  import  duty  was  not  a 
new  thing  ? — It  was  first  levied  about  1861.  It  took 
a  few  years  for  the  capitalist  and  the  native  to  see 
that  he  had  offered  him  40  per  cent,  on  his  capital  to 
build  a  mill  in  Bombay.  That  duty  of  5  per  cent, 
was  equal  to  a  40  per  cent,  bonus  on  the  capital 
required  to  carry  on  productive  operations  in  coarse 
goods. 

7663.  (Chairman.)  That  is  past  history  now  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  1  wish  simply  to  correct  the  impression,  if 
any  arises,  that  because  we  began  to  be  very  bad.  iu 
1872  in  that  district,  that,  therefore,  the  cause  arises 
now  outside  the  silver  question.  That  suffering  bad 
begun  from  another  cause  of  a  tiiniilar  character  in  its 
effects  on  our  trade. 

7664.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  When  was  the  duty  taken 
off? — In  1878  upon  all  coarse  goods.  The  duty  was 
taken  off  at  twice.  It  was  taken  off  goods  that  Indian 
miUs  could  weave  first,  and  then  we  in  Lancashire 
made  up  shirtings  to  do's  and  40's;  after  that,  the 
duty  became  comparatively  unproductive,  and  they 
abolished  the  rest. 

7665.  {Chairman.)  Your  evidence  goes  to  this,  thai 
in  spite  of  the  transformation  of  industry,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  industries,  the  po]inlation  has  declined  ? 
— The  population  of  that  districi  is  either  stationary, 
or  has  declined.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  district, 
beginning  from  and  not  including  Haslingden,  as  the 
key  to  the  Rossendale  district,  right  through  the 
valleys  to  Todmorden  and  Hohden  Bridge,  as  well  as 
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in  some  comers  acyacent  to  Yorkshire ;  in  all  those  Mr. 

valleys,  industry  is  absolutely  chiscked ;  and  from  that  J.  C.  FitUUn. 

I  should  conclnde  the  growth  of  population  has  been  

checked.  *  Nov.  1887. 

7666.  What  would  be  the  estimated  area  you  speak 
of? — Well,  it  is  a  hilly  district,  along  the  trough 
of  the  valleys  virithin  the  hills,  and  I  daresay,  as  far  as 
width  is  concerned,  it  is  very  narrow.  It  is  a  minia- 
ture Switzerland ;  but  I  daresay  it  extends  20  miles 
running  along  the  valleys. 

7667.  The  question  of  the  stationary  or  declining 
character  of  the  population  could  be  easily  tested,  1 
think  ? — Y^es.  I  think  you  could  test  that  very  easily. 
Of  course,  I  have  not  gone  into  the  census  very 
particularly  for  these  districts. 

7668.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Then,  has  the  manufacture 
of  these  coarse  yarns  actually  died  out? — No;  you 
see  the  largest  customer  we  had,  perhaps,  for  coarse 
yams  was  India,  and  for  coarse  goods  we  have  other 
markets.  For  instance,  we  make  for  South  America, 
and,  to  some  extent,  we  have  been  compensated  by  a 
very  large  opening  up  of  Egypt  since  1868.  The 
Egyptian  trade  has  done  a  very  fair  share  in  com- 
pensating us  for  the  loss  of  the  Indian  trade  in  coarse 
goods,  but  that  is  simply  taking  tho  share  of  trade 
that  is  going,  it  is  not  providing  for  a  growing 
population  and  we  need  constant  expansion. 

7669.  So  that  the  absolute  export  has  not  declined  ? 
— Oh,  you  never  see  the  exports  divided  into  classes. 
It  is  only  the  total  number  of  yards,  so  that  you  could 
not  possibly  tell  that. 

7670.  {Chairman,)  Does  that  exhanst  what  you 
have  to  say  about  cotton  spinning  ? — That  exhausts 
cotton  spinning. 

7671.  And  are  similar  facts  true  of  cotton  weaving  ? 
— I  might  just  say  that  the  same  state  of  the  case  goes 
precisely  through,  only,  I  think,  if  anything,  weaving 
has  been  worse  than  spinning.  They  have  alternated ; 
sometimes  weaving  has  been  better  than  spinning,  and 
sometimes  spinning  has  been  better  than  weaving. 
But,  taking  tho  last  12  years,  and  speaking  with 
absolute  knowledge  of  all  the  weaving  centres,  I  will 
only  briefly  affirm  that  the  weaving  branch  is  exactly 
what  the  spinning  branch  is  here  described.  I  will 
read  you  my  own  report,  if  you  like  ;  it  affects  this 
very  district  that  India  is  competing  with. 

7672.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  it  the  same  story  with 
respect  to  weaving,  that  coarse  business  »  worse  off 
than  fine? — It  is  the  same  thing. 

7673.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  read  your  report? — 
"  Having  been  unable  to  obtain  from  any  reliable 
"  authority  a  survey  of  these  districts  so  far  as  the 
"  employment  of  people  in  the  cotton  tiade  since  1874 
"  is  concerned,  I  may  state  that  I  have  had  con- 
"  siderable  business  relations  with  these  centres.  For 
"  a  considerable  time  prior  to  1876,  these  districts, 
*'  which  include  Kawtenstall,  Newchurch,  Crawshaw- 
"  booth,  Bacup,  Walsden,  Littleborough,  Todmorden, 
"  and  Hebden  Bridge,  had  suffered  somewhat  heavily 
"  from  the  tariff  imposed  by  the  Indian  Government 
"  upon  cotton  goods  entering  that  dependency.  It 
"  was,  in  fact,  mainly  through  the  outcry  of  the  above 
"  districts,  that  the  Government  of  India  were  led 
"  to  abolish,  about  the  year  1878,  the  import  duty 
"  of  all  cotton  goods  made  from  yarns  below  30*8 
"  and  30's,  it  being  found  that  the  Indian  (Bombay) 
"  mills  were  practically  enjoying  a  protection  against 
"  the  above  districts,  the  principal  manufacture 
"  carried  on  being  T  cloths,  long  cloths,  domestics,  or 
"  what  are  known  as  heavy  fabrics ;  it  was  unfortunate 
"  for  them  that  the  abolition  of  the  duty  referred  to, 
"  only  came  as  silver  by  depreciation  in  terms  of 
"  gold  took  the  place  of  this  duty  forming  a  much 
"  larger  productive  duty  to  the  new  Bombay  mills. 
"  These  districts  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
"  so  destructive  have  been  the  losses  for  the  last  10 
"  or  12  years,  that  there  is  scarcely  au  old-established 
<'  concern  that  has  not  been  swept  out  of  the  trade, 
"  whilst  mills  have  been  standing  idle  by  the  score. 
"  The  population  spread  about  in  all  the  narrow 
"  valleys    in    villages,    and    hamlets,     have    either 
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"  dispersed  to  other  centres,  or  are  existing  very 
**  precarionsly.  The  wages  rate  has  followed  the 
"  general  course  of  the  Blackburn  district,  which 
"  practically  governs  two-thirds  of  ril  the  looms  in 
*'  Lancashire,  Blackburn  itself  possessing  between 
«  one-eighth  and  one-ninth  of  all  the  looms  in 
"  the  cotton  trade.  In  the  district  circumscribed 
'<  by  the  sweep  of  a  radius  five  miles  in  length 
"  from  the  centre  of  Blackburn  would  be  found 
**  more  than  half  of  the  power  looms  engaged  in 
"  our  cotton  trade."  I  have  only  one  more  memo- 
randum on  the  cotton  trade.  It  is  from  a  salesman 
engaged  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  he  wished  to  state  to 
me  that  he  used  to  sell  for  a  mill  that  spun  yarn 
entirely  for  Japan,  and  he  wrote  to  tell  me  why  it 
was  closed.  I  will  read  the  letter : — "  As  bearing  on 
"  the  currency  question,  in  which  I  know  you  take 
"  a  deep  interest,  I  may  mention  that  about  15  years 
"  ago  I  used  to  sell  amongst  other  goods  the  produc- 
"  tion  of  a  throstle  spinning  mill  in  Preston.  About 
*'  nine  years  ago  the  price  obtainable  after  a  gradual 
"  fall,  became  so  low,  that  it  was  necessary  to  stop 
"  the  mill,  and  it  has  remained  closed  ever  since." 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  read  any  more  of  the 
letter,  in  which  he  tells  distinctly  that  it  is  nothing 
but  the  silver  question  that  has  prevented  the  conduct 
of  that  business.  The  next  are  the  subsidiary  branches 
of  the  cotton  trade,  and  that  1  will  not  trouble  you 
with.  They  have  to  tell  you  the  same  story,  only  a 
little  bit  worse. 

7674.  {Sir  T,  Farrer)  And  all  attributing  it  to 
currency  r — These  men  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 
My  own  contention  is  that  it  is  the  silver  question.  At 
present  I  am  accumulating  my  facts.  Now  I  begin 
with  where  we  can  get  at  some  figures  absolutely. 
My  first  report  is  from  Mr.  Robert  Austin  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  I  look  upon 
him  as  the  most  reliable  man  connected  with  the 
engineering  trade.  Their  society  in  the  years  1871, 
1872,  1873,  1874,  and  1875,  had  respectively  510, 
324,  465,  674,  and  1,076  men  unemployed  on  their 
books.  In  the  year  1882  they  had  870 ;  in  1883, 
1,215;  1884,2,438;  1885,3,206;  1886,3,710.     The 

amount  paid  in  reUeving  the  unemployed,  and  I  wish  to 
observe  that  there  is  nothing  included  appertaining 
to  sick  funds,  accidenl«,  or  anything,  but  simply  the 
unemployed.  In  1871  the  expenditure  was  12,367/. ; 
1872,15,377/.;  1873,15,562/.;  1874,21,093/.;  1875, 
31,560/.;  in  1882  the  expenditure  was  23,043/.; 
1883,  32,252/.;  1884,  62,310/.;  1885,  78,669/.; 
1886,  86,460/.  Now,  I  think  it  will  be  understood 
that  their  contributions  are  growing  rather  larger  to 
their  trades  unions;  this  is  only  one  of  the  iron 
trbdes. 

7675.  Do  you  suppose  these  sums  are  paid  out  of 
annual  subscriptions,  or  out  of  capital  ? — Tliey  are  paid 
mainly  out  of  their  annual  subscriptions.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  know  the  conditions  of  all  the  societies,  but 
they  have  a  plan  of  this  sort  in  working-class 
societies,  that  if  an  extra  strain  comes  upon  them 
they  double  the  contributions  in  order  to  prevent 
their  finances  giving  way. 

7676.  {Chairman!)  Well  now,  what  is  the  general 
proportion ;  is  it  double  ? — The  amount  is  about  two 
and  a  half  times. 

7677.  And  what  is  the  proportion  of  members 
during  the  time  ? — The  number  of  members  in  1871 
was  37,790.  It  reached  44,000  the  fifth  year.  The 
average  would  be  42,300,  and  the  average  of  the  last 
five  years  would  be  50,600. 

7678.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Have  you  got  figures  of 
this  sort  for  any  earlier  period  ? — ^No ;  there  are 
such  figures,  but  I  had  a  very  great  amount  of  work 

etting  these  figures  at  all  from  some  of  the  societies. 

ut  I  may  say  this,  that  my  selecting  these  two 
periods  of  five  years  is  entirely  to  show  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  concurrently  with  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  the  monetary  arrangements  of 
Europe  in  1873  and  1874. 

7679.  I  quite  see  the  reason;  only  it  might  be 
observed  that  that  earlier  period  was   a  period  of 


great  inflation  and  prosperity  in  trade  ? — ^Well,I<an 
only  give  my  own  experience,  that  I  have  lived  for 
years  in  the  cotton  districts,  when  if  you  had  said  fire 
words  to  a  man  he  would  have  put  on  his  coat  and 
left  his  work.  It  is  a  very  different  state  of  things 
now. 

7680.  {Chmrman.)  We  are  dealing  at  present  with 
the  facts.  The  facts  which  you  put  before  us  now 
are  these :  that  the  number  of  members  of  the  assoda. 
tion  has  increased  about  20  per  cent.,  and  the  amoant 
spent  on  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  has  increased 
225  per  cent.  ? — ^That  is  practically  the  position.  The 
next  very  large  society  is  the  Associated  Itoq 
Moulders  of  Scotland.  Summarizing  the  figures,  the 
first  period  gives  an  average  of  4,5(X)  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  die  second  period  an  average  of  5,600. 
The  first  period  is  1871  to  187.5,  and  the  second 
period  is  1882  to  1886.  The  average  payments  for 
relief  were  3,400/.  a  year  in  the  first  period,  and 
in  the'  second  period,  15,000/.  In  the  second 
period  a  man  might  be  very  much  longer  at  » 
spell  on  the  books.  In  one  case  you  have  a  tem- 
porary period  out  of  work,  and  in  another  case  you 
have  a  long  period  out  of  work,  so  that  their  case  is 
very  much  like  the.  paupers.  One  man  may  be  oat  of 
work  nine  or  ten  months,  and  another  may  be  only 
receiving  relief  for  a  single  week,  and  each  is  coonted 
a  case. 

7681.  What  is  the  number  of  members  during  the 
respective  periods? — I  cannot  give  that  for  tie 
moment,  but  this  is  the  return  of  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Jack, 
secretary  of  the  society,  and  he  says  at  the  end  of  his 
return : — "  The  outlook  is  certainly  for  iHminiahing 
"  chances  of  employment,  continuity  (thati8,r^ularity 
"  of  work)  being  only  known  in  a  limited  number  of 
"  cases  in  each  shop."  Now  steady  employment  is 
vitally  important  to  get  effective  labour. 

7682.  Have  you  any  notion  yourself  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  iron  moulders  who  are  in  the  union?— 
Outside  the  cotton  trade  I  could  not  give  you  any 
special  information  worth  anything.  I  have  to  depend 
upon  the  authorities  in  these  trades,  and  in  every  case 
I  think  I  have  taken  the  very  best  men  in  the 
respective  trades.  I  think  T  could  say  this,  that  in 
the  sidlled  industries,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  and 
building  trades,  you  may  take  it  that  the  great  bulk 
of  these  men  are  in  the  unions.  They  find  it  to  be  m 
enormous  advantage  to  be  in  a  union.  If  a  man  is  out 
of  work  in  Swansea  and  applief  to  his  union,  they 
refer  all  over  the  kingdom  in  order  to  find  him  wo^ 
but  a  non-unionist  or  an  unskilled  artisan  is  in  a 
miserable  position  in  times  like  the  present.  The  next 
is  the  report  of  the  boilermakers  and  iron  shipbuilders, 
by  Mr.  R.  Knight,  general  secretary.  I  cannot  give 
you  the  five  years  for  this  society.  I  wish  to  say  I 
could  only  get  from  Mr.  Knight  the  three  years,  1873, 
1874,  and  1875.  I  suppose  his  returns  do  not  go 
further  back.    His  returns  of  unemployed  were  ;— 


1873 
1874 
1876 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


89 

223 

667 

170 

115 

2,946 

7,197 

6,480 


7683.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  the  extreme 
discrepancy  between  those  two  years,  1883  and  1884  ? 
— Yes,  I  can.  Of  course  about  1882  and  1883  a  very 
great  change  took  place  in  the  construction  of  ships, 
and  the  development  of  certain  kinds  of  traffic  for  live 
cattle  and  frozen  meat  and  thus  caused  a  great  amount 
of  shipping  to  be  specially  built.  Then  we  have 
the  reaction  here  in  these  figures. 

7684.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  It  is  notorious  that  there 
was  a  (oreat  inflation  of  the  shipping  trade  at 
that  time,  was  there  not,  and  a  great  subseqaent 
relapse  ? — Well,  I  should  only  say  this,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  inflation  of  the  shipping  trade  at  that 
time  we  should  have  been  in  a  serious  position  now- 
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because  the  freights  at  which  they  carry  for  us  now 
are  a  principal  menus  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  business 
at  all  with  some  of  our  markets.  I  will  give  the 
expense  of  the  comparatiTe  years,  where  I  have  got 
the  employment.  In  1873  the  expenditure  was 
1,469/.,  in  1874,  4,175/.,  and  in  1875,  16,635/.  In 
1884  the  expenditure  was  62,764/.,  in  1885,  46,514/., 
and  in  1886,  38,966/.  Mr.  Knight,  who  is  rather  an 
intelligent  man,  says: — "As  our  trade  embraces  so 
"  many  classes  of  work,  and  extends  over  the  United 
"  Kingdom,  I  could  not  give  the  average  rate  (of 
•'  wages)  paid,  but  I  am  certain  that  there  has  not 
"  been  any  increase  during  the  last  12  years  in  day 
"  rates.  A  lai^  proportion  of  our  work  is  done  by 
"  the  piece,  and  the  prices  fluctuate.  In  almost  all 
"  the  shipbuilding  districts  in  England  the  prices  are 
"  regulated  by  committees  of  our  association  and  the 
"  employers'  association,  and  no  alteration  is  made 
"  on  either  side  without  a  month's  notice,  when  the 
«'  question  is  again  dealt  with  by  the  two  bodies." 
Then  there  is  the  Iron  Founders'  Society  of  England. 
The  report  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Hey,  the  secretary 
of  that  society,  I  think  is  worth  reading.  The 
average  out  of  employment  is  410  in  1871  to  1875 
inclusive.  The  average  for  the  second  period  is  940. 
The  amount  of  relief  in  the  first  case  is  7,200/.,  and  in 
the  second  case,  20,000/.  The  effect  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  the  men,  that  Mr.  Hey  gives  in  his  return,  is 
to  reduce  by  non-employment,  the  average  over  ithe 
whole  of  the  society  from  a  wage  of  26».  3d.  to 
22».  3d.  I  think  there  are  some  very  similar  reports 
of  the  iron  trade  which  I  will  pass  over,  because  they 
do  not  extend  over  a  lai^  body  of  men.  I  have  a 
general  report  from  SheflSeld  from  Mr.  S.  Uttley,  on 
the  state  of  the  ti-ade  in  She£Seld.  He  does  not  give 
any  figures,  but  he  says  the  position  of  affairs  is  so 
serious  that  their  treasury  was  empty  in  1883,  and 
they  had  to  lock  up  the  cash-box.  They  had  nd 
further  money  to  assist  their  members  with,  and  it  is 
useless  to  give  returns.  They  have  ceased  to  give 
relief;  they  have  no  means,  thijir  funds  are  exhausted. 

7685.  {Jtr.  Chaplin.)  What  society  is  that  ?— The 
file  cutters.  The  report  of  Mr.  Day,  the  secretary  of 
the  Britannia  metalsmiths,  concludes  by  saying  that, 
*•  in  1885,  our  trade  was  even  more  depressed  than  in 
«  the  previous  year,  1886 ;  as  you  will  see  by  the 
'*  return  of  unemployed,  there  are  80  for  whom 
"  employment  cannot  be  found.  Still  the  depression 
*'  exists  with  almost  equal  severity  with  the  75  per 
*•  cent,  now  in  employment,  who,  although  considered 
"  in  work,  in  many  cases  barely  exist."  Those  who 
are  in  work,  many  of  them  are  only  working  part 
time.  I  have  the  next  report  for  the  trades  of 
Wolverhampton  and  district,  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Mee,  the 
secretary  to  the  trades  councils,  Wolverluimpton. 

7686.  (Chairman.)  Does  that  cover  all  the  trades 
in  Wolverhampton  ?— It  does,  practically.  He  gives 
a  general  description  of  how  bad  they  ai-e  first,  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "Wages  have  been 
"  reduced  in  the  building  trades  4s.  Qd.  per  week 
"  during  the  last  10  years."  That  is  a  considerable 
reduction.  He  says,  "  In  the  tin-plate  trades  wages 
"  have  been  reduced  by  a  process  of  discount ;"  that 
is,  taking  a  discount  of  wages,  so  much  per  cent,  off 
list  prices  of  work  ;  "  locksmiths  are  the  same,  only 
"  the  trade  is  worse.  The  average  wages  of  a  lock- 
"  smith  will  not  exceed  from  12«.  to  14».  per  week, 
"  and  not  that  for  52  weeks  in  the  year."  In  the 
coal  and  iron  trades  things  are  worse  now  than 
they  ever  were,  as  far  as- wages  goes.  Well,  of  course 
I  need  not  mention  that  the  case  of  the  chain- 
makers,  which  is  worse  than  slavery.  It  is  as  far  as 
wages  go  about  6*.  or  8«.  a  week  for  men  and  women  ; 
and  the  nail  workers  in  the  district,  embodying  about 
30,000  people.  Putting  these  two  trades  together,  the 
average  wages  for  a  long  day's  work  is  about  \t. 
to  13rf.  and  14</.  a  day.  He  says,  "  In  the  iron  trade, 
"  mill-men,  who  roU  the  iron  into  sheets  for  gal- 
"  vanising,  are  about  the  best  off  for  trade,  but  I 
«  believe  their  wages  are  reguliU«d  by  ei^er  tlie 
"  selling  prices  of  iron,  or  by  the  pnddlers'  wages." 


Then  he  goes  on  to  compositors.     "  Compositors  have  ^r. 

"  had  a  reduction  of  about  JO  per  cent,  daring  the  *'•  ^*  '''•'<'«"• 
"  last  two  years.      Shoemakers  are  pretty  fair  for     .„ — T   . 
"  trade,  but  prices  have  gone  down.    I  cannot  give  °^'        ' 

"  you  any  figures  of  the  number  employed  in  the 
«  various  trades,  as  I  have  no  means  of  obtaining  the 
"  statistics  in  the  limit  of  time."  I  have  also  a  report 
from  Alexander  Wilkie,  of  the  Associated  Ship- 
wrights' Society,  Glasgow,  and  one  from  the  Steam- 
engine  Makers'  Society,  but  I  will  not  go  through 
those,  as  they  are  practically  of  the  same  kind  as  ue 
previous  iron  and  shipbuilding  reports  given.  They 
just  confirm  about  the  same  position.  The  report  of 
Mr.  G,  D.  Kelly  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Trades  Council  upon  the  state  of  trade  and  employ- 
ment in  Stoke,  Burslem,  Dunstall,  Hanley,  Shelton, 
and  the  Potteries  generally,  is  a  very  short  report. 
"  Trade  is  better  now  than  it  has  been  for  the  past 
"  five  years ;  but  owing  to  changes  in  the  patterns  or 
"  designs  the  work  is  more  difficult  to  perform,  the 
"  work-people  cannot  earn  as  much  money  now  as  a 
"  few  years  back,  the  difference  being  from  15  to  20 
''  per  cent,  less  in  their  earnings.  There  are  em- 
"  ployed  in  the  trade  about  30,000  persons,  including 
"  men,  women,  and  children.  The  district  has  a 
"  population  of  about  150,000.  The  work  is  nearly 
"  (if  not  qaite)  all  paid  by  piece.  The  earnings  of 
"  the  men  range  from  18».  to  30s.  per  week,  and 
"  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  small  number  indeed, 
«  never  exceed  30s.  Those  engaged  on  sanitary 
"  appliances  get  a  little  more  than  the  ordinary 
"  prices,  and  therefore  make  a  little  more  money. 
"  The  number  of  unemployed  is  far  in  excess  of 
"  what  it  was  10  years  back,. and  although  it  is  not 
"  so  bad,  the  number  is  increasing.  There  are  also 
"  a  considerable  number  on  short  time.  This  infor- 
"  mation  (in  greater  part)  I  obtained  from  a  member 
"  of  the  Burslem  School  Board.  It  applies  to  the 
"  principal  branches  of  the  pottery  trade."  I  wish  . 
here  to  state,  lest  I  forget,  that  in  the  cotton  trade 
every  operative  in  1 884  was  using  as  much  as  two  and 
a  half  times  as  much  cotton  as  every  operative  in 
1834,  and  that  such  im[>ortant  changes  render  an 
estimate  of  the  numbers  employed  simply  from  a 
growth  of  imported  cotton  very  unreliable. 

7687.  I  suppose  when  he  b^an  his  statement  by 
saying  that  trade  is  better  this  yeai-  than  it  was  in  the 
previous  year,  he  meant  to  say  there  was  more  em- 
ployment going? — Perhaps  so.  I  am  giving  the 
report  verbatim.  The  operatives'  secretary  wanted 
to  put  it  more  in  favour  of  the  position  than  against 
it. 

7688.  There  seems  a  little  inconsistency  between 
his  first  sentence  and  his  last  ? — ^He  says  there  is  a 
considerable  number  on  short  time.  Now,  I  wish  to 
say  with  regard  to  the  potteries,  that  the  inspector  of 
works  for  that  district — I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
the  report,  but  I  read  his  report  some  time  ago — 
states  in  his  report  to  the  Factory  Inspectors'  Depart- 
ment that  there  are  young  persons  in  the  potteries  who 
have  been  so  accustomed  to  work  four  days  a  week  for 
the  last  10  years  that  they  really  began  to  believe  that 
four  days  a  week  is  a  proper  week's  work,  I  have  • 
also  a  very  elaborate  report  here  upon  the  state  of 
Birmingham.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  go 
through  it,  so  I  will  put  it  in. 

7689.  Who  is  the  reporter  ? — It  is  a  report  by  a 
member  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Council.  He  will 
not  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  yet ;  but  it  is  a 
very  able  report,  and  every  trade  is  very  carefully  gone 
into. 

7690.  Is  it  precise  in  its  statement  of  facts  ? — ^Yes, 
it  is  very  precise,  and  it  shows  the  state  of  the  workers 
in  Birmingham  to  be  very  bad  indeed. 

7691.  Well,  what  is  the  next  branch  P^There  is 
another  important  trade ;  that  is,  the  coal  miners.  The 
loss  in  wages  since  1874  to  the  coal  miners  is 
14,000,000/.  a  year.  Of  course  I  know  all  about  the 
high  price  of  1874. 

7692.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  mean  the  loss  per 
year?— The  loss  per  annum.    But   I  have  under- 
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Stated  the  amount.  Tou  cannot  get  a  return  from 
any  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  cnal  trade,  such  as 
those  that  are  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
seemingly  do  not  want  to  explain  how  badly  they  are 
situated. 

7693.  (Chairman.)  How  do  you  get  your 
14,000,000/.  ?— Well,  there  are  381,000  workpeople, 
and  they  have  lost  1/.  a  week,  that  is  19,000,000/. 

7694.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  do  not  compare  it 
with  any  previous  period,  1860  for  instance,  or  1850  ? 
—Yes,  I  do.  I  say  that  there  is  7,000,000/.  per 
annum  under  a  normal  healthy  period,  say  between 
1800  and  1868. 

7695.  (Mr.  Montagu^)  The  loss  is  10s.  a  week 
below  the  normal  period  ? — Yes,  about  that. 

7696.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  I  have  seen  it  stated  that 
each  miner  turns  out  more  coal  than  used  to  be  the 
case  ?  — Certainly ;  notwithstanding  that  he  gets  less 
money  per  week.  The  condition  of  the  mining 
population  of  this  country  is  simply  deplorable. 

7697.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  What  is  the  percentage  of 
loss  of  wuges  between  to-day  and  what  you  have 
described  as  the  normal  time  ?  —  Twenty-five  per 
cent.  I  have  four  returns  from  working  men,  the 
secretaries  of  different  districts,  and  I  have  never 
had  more  difficulty  to  obtain  information  about  any 
subject  than  I  have  had  to  get  at  the  facts  about  the 
coal  miners  and  their  wages. 

7698.  (Chairman.)  You  mean  to  say  that  the 
normal  rate  was  2/.  a  week  and  is  now  30s.  ? — The 
normal  rote  would  be  28«.  to  30s. ;  it  is  now  less 
than  20s. 

7699.  You  mean  the  average  rate  between  1858 
and  1868  was  28s.  a  week  ?— From  1858  to  1868 ; 
and  the  average  now  is  from  18s.  to  20s.  I  will  give 
you  the  reports  of  the  men  themselves ;  they  are  very 
short. 

7700.  Before  you  go  into  that,  have  you  any 
figures  establishing  the  first  statement,  that  the 
average  wages  were  28s.  during  these  ton  years  ? — I 
have  not,  but  I  will  undertake  to  bring  the  rate.  I 
am  only  giving  it  from  my  knowledge,  living  near 
the  coal  centres,  and  knowing  pretty  well  from  a 
general  impression  how  the  miners  lived.  The  report 
of  Mr.  John  Weir,  ot  the  Fife  and  Clackmannan 


Miners'  Association,  says,  "  In  1874  our  men  wen 
"  earning  between  6s.  and  7s.  per  day.  At  present 
"  they  are  only  getting  between  3s.  and  4».  I  cooW 
*'  not  venture  a  comparative  statement  as  to  emploj- 
"  ment."  The  report  of  Mr.  John  Nixon,  from 
Newcastle,  says,  "  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  xrsges 
"  in  Northumberland  are  at  present  (1887)  60  per 
"  cent,  lower  than  they  were  in  1874.  In  1874  th« 
''  men  were  fuUy  employed.  lu  1886  we  paid  the 
"  men  out  of  work,  9,518/."  The  managing  director 
of  a  large  colliery  in  South  Yorkshire  estimates  the 
reduction  from  1873  to  1878  in  South  Yorkshire  at 
57^  per  cent.,  and  they  "  declined  to  the  same  extent 
"  during  the  years  1874  to  1878 ;  and  probably  the  w»ge 
"  rate  is  at  present  10  to  20  per  cent,  below  the  vrage 
(<  rate  of  1871,"  which  I  should  take  to  lisve  been 
the  normal  rate  previously.  Then  I  have  a  report 
from  the  Derbyshire  Miners'  Association,  irom 
Mr.  Jaipes  Haslam.  He  says,  "  I  will  do  my  best  to 
"  answer  the  two  questions  contained  in  the  same, 
"  but  have  only  very  imperfect  data  to  go  upon,  stiO 
"  I  shall  be  approximately  right.  The  wages  re- 
"  ceived  to-day  are  very  little,  if  any,  more  than  half 
"  what  they  were  in  1874,  and  the  time  worked  is 
"  considerably  worse  on  the  average,  1  am  sorry  that 
"  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  figures,  but  we  have 
"  never  been  able  to  establish  a  local  bureau  of 
"  information  although  I  have  tried  continually  to 
"  do  so."  Now,  I  conclude  my  observations  on  theae 
reports  by  a  statement  from  Mr.  Robert  Neill,  of  the 
firm  of  B.  Neill  and  Sons,  perhaps  one  of  the  largest 
master  builders  in  this  Kingdom,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of  Great  Britain. 
He  estimates  the  reduction  of  wages  in  the  bnildin; 
trades  at  a  Id.  per  hour  since  1874.  One  penny  per 
hour  is  about  14  per  cent. ;  and  he  winds  up  a  very 
short  report  by  saying  that  the  outlook  for  the  future 
of  the  building  trades  is  very  quiet.  Now,  I  know 
that  the  building  trades  are  the  last  trades  to  respond 
to  a  depression  in  the  producing  trades,  and  that 
building  may  go  on  for  years  comparatively  weli 
employed  before  the  effect  of  the  destruction  of  capital 
in  the  producing  trades,  such  as  iron  and  cotton  and 
woollen,  is  felt ;  whatever  may  be  done,  the  building 
trades  have  a  very  bad  time  before  them  in  this 
country. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Monday. 


THIRTY-THIRD  DAY. 


Monday,  7th  November  1887. 

PBISBNT  : 

The  Bight  Hon.  LORD  HERSCHELL,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Barbour,  C.S.I. 
Sir  T.  H.  Farrer,  Bart. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Frbmantle,  C.B. 
Mr.  S.  Montaoc,  M.P.,  and 


Mr.  Geo.  H.  Murray,  Secretary. 


Mr. 
W.  Fotoltr. 


Mr.  WiLUAU  Fowler  called  and  examined. 


7701.  (Chairman^    Yon  have  given  considerable 
7  Nov.  1887.    attention  to  the  subject  with  which  this  Commission 

has  to  deal  ? — ^Yee,  I  have. 

7702.  I  believe  you  have  written  upon  some 
branches  of.it  ? — ^I  have  written  a  paper  which  I  call 
«  Appreciation  of  Gold." 

7703.  Then  we  will  take  that  branch  of  the  question 
first,  the  suggestion  that  owing  to  a  diminished  supply 
of  gold,  and  a  consequent  contraction  of  the  currency, 


prices  have  fallen,  and  commerce  has  suffered.  What 
have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  that  ? — Well,  I  shooW 
like  to  make  one  preliminary  observation  which,  I 
think,  is  very  important,  as  bearing  on  the  whole 
discussion.  I  absolutely  deny  that  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  gold,  and  I  say  that  to  assume  that  there  i«  s 
scarcity  of  gold  because  prices  have  fallen  is  to  beg 
the  whole  question  at  issue.  That  is  the  main  con- 
tention that  I  think  we  ought  to  consider  in  the  first 
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place.  If  I  could  establish  that  there  is  no  scarcity 
of  gold,  a  great  deal  of  our  talk  might  come  to 
an  end. 

7704.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  prices 
may  have  fallen,  either  on  account  of  some  change 
in  the  relation  of  the  commodities  to  gold,  or  some 
change  in  the  relation  of  gold  to  the  commodities, 
and  80  far  as  prices  have  fallen'  you  think  that  the 
evidence  points  to  the  former  i-ather  than  the  latter 
cause  ? — Yes,  I  say  that  there  have  been  enormous 
changes,  during  the  time  that  I  have  lived,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  means  of  production,  and  in  the  facility 
of  distribution  of  products  all  over  the  ■world ;  changes 
so  enormous  and  unprecedented,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  them ;  and,  I  think,  if  you  take  any  article 
yon  like,  where  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall, 
and  really  analyse  that  fall,  you  find  ample  reasons 
for  the  fall,  apart  from  any  question  of  money 
whatever. 

7705.  The  suggestion  made  is  that  the  &11  has 
taken  place  substantially  since  1873,  and  that  the 
changes  in  the  facility  of  distribution  and  production 
have  not  been  so  great  since  1873  as  to  account  for  that 
fall ;  many  of  these  changes  having,  in  fact,  occurred 
prior  to  that  date  ? — If  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like 
to  leave  that  point — which  I  am  quite  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss— till  a  little  later ;  but  I  should  like  just  to  discuss 
the  question  as  to  whM  is  the  fact  as  to  the  existing 
supply  of  gold.  Now  I  want  to  make  one  observa- 
tion, which  is  personal,  if  you  will  allow  me.  I  have 
been  closely  connected  with  the  money  market 
since  the  end  of  1855 — just  32  years,  and  I  have 
been  an  interested  spectator  of  what  has  been  going 
ou  there  ever  since  that  time,  and  I  say  that  we 
have  never  had  so  easy  a  money  market,  so  low 
prices  for  money  in  the  money  market,  and  so  little 
tendency  to  panic  as  since  1873,  the  very  period  when 
it  is  said  gold  has  become  scarce.  And  the  importance 
of  that  observation  lies  in  this,  that  England  is  a 
bullion  money  market.  You  cannot  create  a  single 
note  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  without  gold 
to  back  it  —  a  new  note  I  mean.  You  cannot, 
therefore,  add  to  what  is  called,  technically,  the 
currency  without  having  bullion,  and  I  say,  therefore, 
that  if  there  bad  been  any  real  scarcity  of  gold,  it 
would  have  made  itself  felt  in  the  money  market.  I 
know  no  test  so  good  as  to  the  condition  of  the  money 
market  as  the  condition  of  bullion — gold,  strictly 
speaking.  I  know  very  well  what  is  said  on  the  other 
side,  but  I  say  that  fact  is  very  important  to  bear  in 
mind.  Some  people  have  actually  said  in  print 
that,  for  instance,  the  year  1876  was  a  year  of 
feverish  money ;  nothing  more  absurd  was  ever  pnt 
down  in  print,  as  I  know  from  personal  experience. 
The  year  1876  WEts  a  year  of  extraordinary  ease,  and 
of  extraordinarily  low  rates  of  interest,  although  it 
came  immediately  after  the  effect  of  the  great  opera- 
tions of  Germany  had  been  fully  felt  by  us. 

7706.  You  were  at  that  time  a  partner  in  a 
house  which  carried  on  very  large  discounting  opera- 
tions ? — ^We  were,  I  believe,  the  lai^est  discounters, 
by  far,  in  London  at  that  time  of  any  individual 
house.  And  I  am  still  connected  with  another 
concern  of  great  magnitude. 

7707.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  Would  not  the  plentifulness 
of  money  be  accounted 'for  rather  by  the  diminished 
stocks  of  goods  and  the  diminished  prices  of  goods  ? — 
Well,  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  that  would  have  no 
influence,  but  all  I  say,  as  matter  of  fact  isj  that  going 
over  a  long  series  of  years,  not  taking  one  year  only 
— I  only  refer  to  that  year,  because  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  somebody  else — but  since  1873,  we  have 
had  comparatively  a  continuous  series  of  low  interest 
money  market. 

7708.  Have  you  not  had  a  continuous  fall  in  the 
price  of  goods  of  which  this  country  used  to  hold 
large  stoclcs  ? — In  1876  the  fall  was  comparatively 
slight. 

7709.  Since  1874? — The  fall  was  comparatively 
slight.  It  has  become  intensified,  as  I  shall  show 
presently,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  especially, 


and  in  a  way  which  shows  that  it  could  not  have  been 
caused  by  money,  because  it  has  fallen  far  too  rapidly 
in  many  instances — as  for  instance  wheat — to  be 
accounted  for  in  any  way  by  an  alteration  in  money. 
Now,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  what  I  said 
on  that  particular  subject,  on  page  14  of  the  little 
paper  that  I  wrote ;  "  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
"  the  course  of  the  money  market  will  remember 
"  that  the  semi-panic  of  the  summer  'of  1875,  wlien 
"  enormous  failures  took  place,  was  surmounted  with- 
"  out  a  high  bank-rate,  and  that  the  feature  of  1876 
*'  was  an  excessively  low  market-rate — so  low  that 
"  vast  sums  of  money  were  lent «  at  call '  during  long 
"  periods  at  half  to  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  this 
"  before  the  general  feA  in  prices  had  taken  place, 
"  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  effect  of  the  Qerman 
«  operations  on  silver  was  first  fully  felt,  and  the 
"  Indian  exchange  fell  to  Is.  6d.  in  the  rupee.  Trade 
"  was  m>  doubt  depressed  in  1876,  and  of  course  this 
"  was  one  cause  of  the  want  of  demand  for  money, 
"  and  the  heavy  fall  in  rates  ;  but  if  gold  were  ever 
"  scarce,  it  should  have  become  so  when  German 
"  demands  had  been  so  long  '  absorbing'  bullion  on 
"  all  sides.  The  general  opinion  was  that  during 
"  1873  and  1874  German  demands  had  diminished 
"  supplies  of  gold  here ;  but  by  1876  this  special 
"  demand  seems  to  have  ceased,  and  as  soon  as  it 
'■'  ceased  the  market  assumed  an  aspect  of  excessive 
"  abundance  of  loauable  capital."  I  do  not  want  to 
put  too  much  on  this  point,  but  I  do  say  that  as  far 
as  the  money  market  goes,  tber6  is  no  evidence  of 
scarcity,  but  on  the  contrary  a  very  important  evi- 
dence of  great  abundance.  But  I  do  not  rest  there, 
I  say  that,  during  this  present  year,  we  have  evidence 
as  regards  the  reserves  in  the  banks  and  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  of  gold,  which  goes  to  show  that 
the  existing  amount  of  gold  available  for  monetary 
purposes,  and  affecting  the  monetary  world,  is  very 
much  larger  than  it  was  six  years  ago.  I  take  these 
figures,  which  I  will  venture  to  read  to  you,  from  The 
Economist  of  the  4th  Jnne  this  year. 


Specie  in  the  Great  Depositorips  of  the  World. 
1st  January,  1881. 


Mr. 
W.  Foteler 

1  Nov.  1887. 


Gold. 

SUver. 

Total. 

3i;mo,ooo 

£ 
15,800^000 

£ 
47,140,000 

BankofPnnoe 

22,B6S,1BS 

48,181.749 

71,690,902 

B*nkofEn(bnd  - 

a4M».246 

24.248,145 

Bank  o(  Gemuuiy        ... 

t,01(U84 

17,006,366 

26,106,660 

1st  Ml 

ly,  1887. 



Gold. 

surer. 

Total. 

United  Stetea  Treasury 

£ 

65,087,000 

£ 

48,563,000 

£ 

103,630,000 

Bank  of  France     .          .          . 

«7.6S1,6S2 

46,483,074 

94,136,608 

Bank  of  England 

»,m.»oa 

- 

2SM2,702 

Bank  of  Qermany 

20,405,000 

18,085,000 

38,500.000 

Incbbasb  and  Deobkase  in  six  years  and  four 
months. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total 

United  States  Treasury     - 

£ 

+23,727,000 

e 

•4-32,763,000 

£ 

+  66,490,030 

Bank  of  Fraace 

■<-26,062.«7B 

-  2,637.776 

+22,444,704 

Bank  of  England 

-     346,643 

-     . 

-     346,643 

Bank  of  Qermany  • 

-(■11,$94,8I6 

-(-     908.634 

+12,398,480 
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ROTAL  COJMISSION   ON   GOLD  AND  SILVER  : 


Mr. 

W.  Fowler. 

7  Nov.  1887. 


I  should  like  to  add  one  word  as  to  the  specie  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  at  several  dates. 


Gold. 

Bilver. 

Total. 

lit  Juiuai?  1881     - 

£ 
81,810,000 

U,80«,000 

e 

47,140,000 

Ist  January  188S 

3^301,000 

26,00a000 

89,301,000 

1st  January  1886     - 

47,000,000 

36,080,000 

88.080,000 

Ist  Januaiy.1887 

S3,620A>00 

47,800,000 

97,420,000 

lit]Iayl887 

afiajm 

48,063,000 

103,680^000 

Now  if  anybody  can  say  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
gold  with  these  figures,  I  am  very  much  surprised. 

7710.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  know  if  the  gold  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  readily  available 
if  it  were  wanted  for  any  purpose  such  as  export  to 
EuTQpe  ?  How  would  you  manage  to  get  at  it  if 
you  wanted  it  ? — Well,  that  is  a  question  which  has  a 
great  deal  disturbed  our  minds  in  the  money  market 
these  last  few  weeks,  and  the  Americans,  with  their 
usual  ingenuity,  have  discovered  means  of  parting  with 
that  gold.  I  do  not  say,  of  course,  that  the  amount 
of  gold  is  like  gold  in  the  reserve  of  a  bank.  I  do 
not  assert  that,  I  only  say  that  there  is  no  evidence 
there  of  a  want  of  gold,  and  at  this  moment  the  United 
States  are  lending  that  gold  out  in  their  own  country, 
in  order  to  have  it  ussd  in  commerce. 

7711.  But  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  accumulation 
of  gold  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  tends 
rather  to  tightness  of  the  money  market  in  Kew  York 
than  to  ease  ? — Ye."*,  of  course  it  has,  because  they 
have  a  very  curious  law,  by  which  the  duty  on  import 
is  so  great,  that  the  accumulation  is  very  rapid ;  but  I 
have  uo  doubt  some  new  law  wiU  be  passed. 

7712.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  Would  Mr.  Fowler  tell  us 
how  he  gets  his  figures  with  regard  to  the  silver  held 
in  the  Bank  of  Germany  ? — I  give  you  my  authority, 
The  Economist,  4th  June  1887,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  it  got  the  figures.  I  do  not  want  to  put  it 
higher  than  I  have  stated ;  I  should  like  to  make  one 
general  observation  on  those  figures,  as  illustrating  the 
point  that  we  shall  come  to  presently,  that  the  greatest 
bank  of  all,  by  far  the  most  important  commercially, 
I  think  we  may  say,  without  any  vanity,  has  a  decrease 
of  gold  in  that  time,  that  is  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but 
nobody  can  say  that  the  business  of  the  country  has 
decreased  since  1881  I  should  think. 

7713.  {Chairman^  The  decrease  is  not  very  great  ? 
— Only  300,000/.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  our  bank— of 
course  anybody  that  is  in  commerce  knows  that — that 
we  keep  so  little  gold,  and  even  to  many  of  us  it  has 
been  a  subject  of  alarm,  and  I  remember  saying  to  the 
late  Baron  Bothschild  that  I  thought  it  would  pay 
the  country  to  pay  the  Bank  of  England  to  keep  a 
better  reserve,  in  order  to  create  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  our  enormous  mass  of  credit. 

7714.  (.Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  they  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting,  it  if  they  want  it,  have  they  ? — ^You  may  say, 
practically,  that  they  have  ho  difficulty.  The  theory 
of  the  Act  of  1844  is,  raisp  the  rate  of  interest  and 
you  will  get  the  gold  youj  want,  and  I  observe  in 
Mr.  Raphael's  evidence  before  you,  he  lays  great 
stress  upon  that,  and  says  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever. I  do  not  deny  that  at  all,  but  as  an  habitiie  of 
the  money  market  I  have  had  some  bad  quarters  of 
an  hour,  when  it  was  a  longer  time  in  coming  than  I 
had  wished  it  to  be. 

7715.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Have  you  at  all  calculated 
what  the  loss  to  the  country  is  by  raising  the  rate  of 
interest  unduly,  I  mean  solely  for  the  interests  of  the 
bank's  gold  reserve  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  have  never 
made  a  calculation ;  but  of  course  it  would  be  an 
enormous  charge ;  but  the  curious  point  in  reference 
to  that  is,  that  if  you  take  the  period  since  the 
supposed  scarcity  of  gold,  the  rates  have  been  exces- 
sively low,  and  according  to  that  we  must  have  saved 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  the  supposed  scarcity  of  gold. 

7716.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  France  tlie 
merchant  and  trader  can  calculate  on  having  his 


money  at  three  per  cent,  or  under,  over  a  course  of  years, 
whereas  in  this  country  he  must  provide  for  the 
contingency  of  the  Bank  raising  the  rate,  which  it 
usually  does  in  the  autumn  ? — I  should  like  to  read 
to  you,  with  reference  to  that,  some  remarks  that  I 
made.  There  is  one  general  remark  which  I  think 
is  interesting  as  showing  the  real  condition  of  the 
money  market.  "That  in  tiie  decade  firom  186610 
"  1876,  inclusively,  there  were  109  changes  in  the 
«  bank  rate  of  discount ;  whereas  in  the  decade 
«  from  1876  to  1885  there  were  only  61  changes." 
That  is  not  exactly  the  answer  to  your  question, 
but  I  think  I  have  referred  to  it  in  this  paper,  in 
regard  to  the  contrast  between  the  Bank  of  France 
and  the  Bank  of  England.  I  have  given  the 
figures  with  regard  to  the  comparative  rate  of  the 
Bank  of  France  and  the  Bank  of  England.  In 
the  note  to  page  19  I  have  said  this  :  "  Generally 
"  speaking,  the  rate  of  discount  depends  not  on 
"  abundance  of  gold  or  silver,  but  on  the  organisation 
"  of  credit,  so  that  wo  see  the  lowest  rates  in  those 
"  countries  where  there  has  been  a  comparativelf 
"  small  amount  of  bullion  or  coin.  Compare,  for 
**  instance,  England  and  France.  France  has  probablr 
"  two  or  three  times  as  much  cash  as  we  have  "—that 
is,  I  mean  by  cash,  bullion  and  gold — "but  if  we 
«  compare  the  rates  charged  from  1844  to  1877  by 
«  the  Banks  of  England  and  France,  we  find  that  the 
«  Bank  of  England  was  at  3  per  cent,  for  2,682  days, 
«*  and  the  Bank  of  France  for  only  1,518  days;  and 
<'  the  Bank  of  England  was  at  2  per  cent  for  1,391 
"  days,  and  the  Bank  of  France  for  only  270  days." 
Therefore  if  you  take  the  figares  of  wha.t  Mr.  Montagu 
referred  to,  you  must  also  take  the  other  side,  that  we 
have  very  low  rates  here  for  a  long  period,  much 
longer  than  in  France.  I  should  like  to  put  in,  for  the 
information  of  the  Commission,  the  average  rate  of  the 
Bank  of  England  for  each  half-year,  and  for  each  year 
since  1878.  I  will  not  read  them  over  now.  I  have 
only  a  general  observation  to  make  as  to  the  lowness 
of  these  charges  since  1873.  The  first  year,  1873, 4J. 
That  was  high,  and  why  ?  Because  of  the  panic  in 
America,  the  worst  panic  they  have  ever  had  since 
1842,  and  yet  our  rate  was  only  4 J  on  an  avers^  on 
the  year;  1874,  4J;  1875,  3^;  1876,  2J|;  1877, 
2-17-9;  1878,  3-16-3;  1878,  you  will  remember, 
was  the  year  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  failure; 
1879,  2-10-2;  1880,  2-16-3;  1881,  3-9-5:  1882, 
4-2-9;  1883,  3-11-5  ;  1884,  2-19-2;  1885,  2-18-S; 
1886,3-0-11;  1887,3-4-3. 

7717.  {Chairman.)  You  have  given  us  your  reasons 
for  thinking  that  whatever  the  cause  of  the  difficulties 
or  changes  that  have  taken  place,  scarcity  of  gold  is  not 
one  of  them  ? — I  say  as  fiir  as  the  evidence  before  me 
goes,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  gold,  and  that  I  do  not 
know  exactly  where  to  get  evidence,  except  from  the 
condition  of  the  money  market,  and  of  the  stoi-es  of 
gold  in  the  world.  Perhaps  I  might  be  allowei^ 
as  it  is  somewhat  germane  to  tltat  remark,  to  say 
that  an  observation  has  been  used,  that  gold  in,  fw 
instance,  the  Bank  of  Germany,  is  somehow  absorbed 
by  the  German  nation.  The  word  "  absorbed  "  has  been 
used.  I  do  not  know  how  gold  could  bp  in  a  more 
effectual  form  than  coin,  or  in  the  reserves  of  the 
great  banks.  1  remember  an  observation  that  Lord 
Overstone  made  before  the  House  of  Commons  once. 
Somebody  said :  "  Oh,  it  is  no  consequence  whst  the 
"  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  is,"  and  he  said : 
''  There  is  no  gold  so  useful  or  so  important  as  the 
"  gold  in  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England,  becanse  it 
"  is  looked  at  by  the  commercial  world,  and  it  affects 
"  their  movements."  If,  some  fine  morning,  you  came 
down  and  found  there  was  only  half  a  million  of  gold 
in  the  Bauk  of  England,  you  would  be  frightened,  and 
the  whole  business  of  the  world  would  be  upset,  and 
so  the  amount  of  gold  reserve  in  these  banks  is  veiy 
effectual  in  the  business  of  the  world.  It  most  not 
be  regarded  as  gone  and  absorbed  and  of  no  use.  I 
think  the  figure  200,000,000/.  was  used  with  regard  to 
Gtei-many,  Italy,  and  America  in  some  papers  that  were 
published  some  time  ago,  and,  I  think,  in  a  speech  by 
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Mr.  Goschen.  J  always  thought  that  that  was  a 
faUacions  arg^nment  in  regard  to  the  absorption  of  the 
gold.  I  therefore  only  wish  to  say,  that  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  gold,  and  therefore  it 
does  not  do  to  assume  tiiat  gold  is  scarce  simply 
because  prices  have  fallen.  I  think  we  are  a  little 
too  impatient  of  low  prices,  and  although  it  is  not 
exactly  to  the  point  of  what  we  are  about  now,  I 
think  that  some  economists  have  argued  as  if  we 
should  do  something  by  the  Government  to  raise 
prices.  I  must  say  that  is  a  feeling  that  1  have  no 
sympathy  with,  though  I  have  great  sympathy  with 
some  classes  who  suffer  from  the  low  prices. 

7718.  I  would  not  say  that  what  you  have  stated 
is  not  germane,  because  one  of  the  contentions  has 
been  that  low  prices  were  a  bad  thing,  and  that  they 
arose  from  the  existing  state  of  the  currency,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  alter  the  state  of  the  currency  ? 
— It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  high  and  what  is 
low  absolutely.  You  cannot  lay  down  a  law,  but  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that,  to  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, the  low  prices  are  an  enormous  benefit,  and 
that  for  Government  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  try  to 
raise  the  prices  would  be  a  very  serious  undertaking, 
whether  it  is  by  arrangements  of  the  coinage  or  duties 
or  any  other  way,  and  if  the  object  of  this  agitation 
is  to  raise  the  prices,  as  I  understand  it  to  be,  I 
must  say  that  I  have  no  sjrmpathy  with  it,  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  it  had  that  effect. 

7719.  I  think  that  is  only  the  view  of  some  of 
those  who  advocate  the  change.  I  think  there  are 
many  who  advocate  the  change  on  entirely  different 
grounds  ? — Tes,  but  I  know  there  are  some  who  take 
that  view  very  strongly.  £  have  a  memorandum  here,  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  of  any  great  importance,  but 
it  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  I  can  find  no  relation 
between  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  and  the 
relative  stocks  of  the  metals  in  different  periods.  As 
a  matter  of  science  it  is  a  very  curious  point  that  one 
seems  to  see  no  relation.  .There  was  a  most 
enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  as  com- 
pared with  silver,  and  yet  silver  never  rose  till  1873. 
I  know  how  it  is  accounted  for,  and  I  dare  say  it 
is  accounted  for,  but  I  do  not  quite  understand 
why,  between  1852  and  1867,  there  was  so  little 
change  in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  whUe 
silver'  practically  was  unchanged  in  production,  and 
the  production  of  gold  was  so  enormous. 

7720.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  There  was  not  much  change 
in  the  relative  value  from  1800  to  1873;  it  was 
roughly  between  1  to  15  and  1  to  15^? — I  cannot 
carry  my  mind  so  far  back  as  that.  But  according  to 
the  United  States  Mint,  the  production  of  silver 
really  did  not  change  during  the  whole  period 
from  1851  to  1860;  it  was  almost  exactly  the 
same,  8,000,000/.  a  year.  It  then  rose  to  ^4,000,000, 
$45,000,000,  $49,000,000,  $51,000,000,  $51,000,000, 
$50,000,000,  $.14,000,000,  $50,000,000,  $47,000,000, 
$51,000,000,  61,000,000,  $65,000,000;  and  the  first 
time  we  get  a  much  larger  production  was  in  that  very 
year  1873,  when  it  got  t-o  $89,000,000.  And  you 
know  during  the  years  beginning  1851,  the  production 
of  gold  for  five  years  was  enormous.  $132,000,000, 
in  1852 ;  $155,000,000  in  1853 ;  $127,000,000  in 
1854  ;  $135,000,000  in  1865  ;  $147,000,000  in  1856  ; 
$133,000,000  in  1857 ;  and  $124,000,000  in  1858.  I 
am  quite  awai'e  of  the  different  causes  there  were  for 
tiiat,  but  I  think  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  and  rather 
goes  to  show  what  will  come  out  later,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  lay  down  a  proposition  which  would  make 
prices  depend  on  relative  quantities  of  gold  and  other 
articles.  It  is  very  difficult,  and  the  precious  metals 
are  no  exception  to  that  difficulty.  I  do  not  want  to 
carry  it  farther  than  that. 

7721.  (Chairman.)  And  there  was  no  diminution 
in  silver  from  1852  ? — And  a  rapid  fall  in  1872. 
Of  course  we  know  how  that  is  accounted  for. 

7722.  Now,  since  1850,  have  there  been  great 
changes  in  the  course  of  trade  ? — I  think  as  I  said 
just  now,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  measure  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  and  I  would  like  to 


enumerate  them  more  in  detail  a  little  later  on,  but  I 
would  say  that  especially  since  1873  we  have  had 
a  very  great  amount  of  business.  But  the  obser- 
vation I  wish  now  to  make  is  that  since  1850 
there  has  been  this  prodigious  amount  of  business 
done,  and  it  has  been  done  to  a  very  large  extent, 
at  least  as  regards  our  own  country,  with  a  very 
small  increase  in  our  money.  It  has  been  done,  as 
you  may  say,  almost  entirely  upon  credit,  and  there, 
I  think,  we  come  to  a  point  which  is  of  very  vital 
importance  as  regards  this  inquiry,  because  if  a  diange 
in  prices  results  from  causes,  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  money,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
alter  money.  If  you  want  to  alter  prices  it  would  be 
a  delusion.  Apart  from  the  point  that  I  just  now 
state<1,  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  the  material  money 
gold,  I  go  farther,  and  I  say  that  if  your  business  is 
done  without  money,  except  so  far  as  money  maintains 
credit,  then  you  would  be  on  the  wrong  tack  if  you 
alter  your  money  in  order  to  maintain  prices. 
Now,  in  order  to  show  that  this  view  that  I  take 
is  not  new,  I  will  read  some  passages,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  both  from  Mill  and  Tooke.  I  think  the 
public  have  a  most  exaggerated  idea  as  to  the 
effect  of  quantity  of  money  upon  price.  I  beUeve, 
speaking  generaUy,  that  the  quantity  of  money  has 
remarkably  little  to  do  with  it,  except  so  far  as  it 
affects  credit,  and  that  the  great  factors  in  all  prices 
are  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  article  you  are 
going  to  deal  with.  If  I  want  to  buy  wheat,  or  I 
want  to  buy  cotton,  I  do  not  talk  about  gold  and 
silver,  and  inquire  what  the  future  of  the  money 
market  is  to  be, unless  the  money  market  is  in  a  bad  state. 
If  I  think  the  money  market  is  so  queer  that  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  get  the  money  I  want,  and  my  bills 
discounted,  then  I  will  not  buy.  I  then  assume  that 
something  has  happened  which  mtikes  credit  bad,  but 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  if  credit  is  good  and  I 
have  plenty  of  money  at  my  back,  if  I  know  I  can 
get  it,  I  do  not  consider  the  question  as  to  the  amount 
of  gold  or  silver  in  this  country  or  anywhere  else,  I 
inquire  what  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  cotton 
market  ?  So  about  wheat :  I  look  at  the  "  visible  " 
supplies.  I  look  round  to  see  what  the  harvest  is  to 
be ;  but  as  to  money,  it  does  not  enter  into  business 
men's  minds  once  a  week,  unless  they  see  something 
about  the  gold  having  gone  down  in  the  Bauk  of 
England,  and  there  is  to  be  a  rise  in  the  rate ;  and  if 
they  are  going  to  make  money  out  of  a  speculation, 
nothing  will  stop  them,  if  they  can  get  the  money, 
that  is  if  they  can  get  the  credit  at  the  bank. 

7723.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  If  you  have  to  buy  in  gold 
and  sell  in  silver,  would  you  not  look  at  the  relation 
between  the  two  kinds  of  money  ? — Well,  that  might 
be  ;  I  might,  certainly.  I  know  what  you  are  referring 
to  very  well.  I  shall  come  to  that  presently.  I  am 
dealing  at  present  simply  with  the  scarcity  of  gold,  the 
appreciation  of  gold.  I  am  quite  willing  to  meet 
Mr.  Barbour  on  Indian  exchanges  presently,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  discuss  that  at  this  moment.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  written  by  Tooke 
when  credit  was  very  differently  developed  to  what 
it  is  now.  In  1839  he  makes  a  very  curious 
remark  in  a  note.  He  says:  "It  is  a  wonderful 
"  fact  that  there  is  3,000,000/.  turned  over  in  the 
"  clearing  every  day  in  London."  Why  the  daily 
average,  I  suppose,  now  is  something  like  20,000,000/. 
"  Prices  are  the  result  of  a  certain  ratio  between 
"  the  quantity  of  money  entering  into  the  markets 
«  for  commodities,  and  the  quantity  of  commodities 
*'  offering  for  sale  on  the  other;  but  the  money, 
«  or  that  which  performs  the  office  of  money,  that 
"  enters  into  the  produce  or  wholesale  markets, 
"  consists  in  a  very  small,  I  believe  in  an  infinitely 
"  small,  proportion  of  bank  notes.  Nine-tenths,  or 
"  more  probably  99-hundredths,  of  the  purchases  and 
"  sales  of  the  wholesale  markets  are  transacted 
"  through  the  medium  of  book  debts,  or  simple  credit, 
"  and  cheques  on  bankers.  It  is  the  balances  only 
"  that  require  the  intervention  of  bank  notes.  The 
'*  Clearing  House  in  London  is  a  familiar  instance  of 
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"  the  enormous  umount  of  transactions,  many  millions 
"  adjusted  by  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
"  bank  notes." — (History  of  Prices,  Vol.  3,  p.  275.) 
"  An  extension  of  the  issues  of  bank  notes,  and  a 
"  subsequent  contraction,  have  been  commonly  the 
"  consequences,  and  not  the  causes,  of  occasional 
"  undue  expansion  alternating  with  collapse  of 
«  credit." — (Ibid.,  p.  277.)  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
needful  to  get  Mr.  Tooke's  authority  for  that  state- 
ment, but  it  is  very  important,  because  I  think  it  is 
so  often  foi^otten. 

7724.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  That  is  written  in  one  of 
Tooke's  arguments  with  respect  to  the  principle  of 
the  Act  of  1844  ? — I  do  not  remember  exactly. 
I'erhaps,  with  regard  to  the  Act  of  1844, 1  may  say 
that  I  am  one  of  those  who  has  always  thought  well 
of  the  Act  of  1844,  but  I  think  for  tibis  question  of 
price,  it  is  not  very  important.  I  believe  it  is  true 
that  Lord  Overstone  and  the  authors  of  the  Act  of 
1844  expected  it  to  have  an  effect  on  prices,  but  they 
were  mistaken,  because  they  exaggerated  the  import- 
ance of  bank  notes;  they  did  not  sufficiently  consider 
that  bank  notes  are  comparatively  nothing.  The 
circulation  of  this  country,  is  not  much  bigger  than 
it  was  30  years  ago.  I  have  got  the  figures  which  I 
could  give  you  if  you  like,  but  everybody  knows  that 
the  circulation,  especially  in  the  country,  tends  rather 
downwards,  because  everybody  is  using  less  and 
less  notes  in  business,  and  doing  it  more  and  more 
by  cheques  and  bills  and  other  instruments  of 
credit,  and  the  importance  of  bank  notes  was  greatly 
exaggerated  in  all  those  discussions  at  that  time. 
The  public  now  do  not  trouble  their  heads  about 
bank  notes.  One  never  sees  one  in  a  big  business 
if  his  credit  is  right.  He  does  not  want  any 
bank  notes.  I  could  discount  30,000,000/.  of  bills, 
and  never  see  a  bank  note  or  a  coin,  and  the  idea 
that  this  question  of  cash  is  important  is,  I  think, 
very  much  exaggerated,  and  people  seem  as  if  they 
have  not  even  now  become  alive  to  the  question  of 
the  importance  of  credit  in  price.  Mill  brought  it  very 
prominently  forward  in  his  book  in  1845 ;  he  spoke 
strongly  about  it ;  but  judging  from  recent  things 
that  I  have  seen,  I  must  say,  people  talk  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
country,  that  is  to  say,  bullion  or  coin,  than  they 
ought  to  do.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  in 
this  connexion  to  refer  to  what  Mr.  Tooke  has  said 
about  that  wonderful  period,  between  1848  and  1856. 
There  was  an  increase  of  174,000,000/.  in  the  gold 
of  the  world  in  those  eight  years,  and  27  per  cent, 
was  added  to  the  whole  gold  bullion  of  the  world,  and 
he  has  an  elaborate  argument  in  his  sixth  volume  in 
which,  I  think,  he  proves  to  demonstration  that, 
practically,  it  had  no  effect  upon  prices  whatever. 
Now,  I  think,  that  is  a  point  well  worth  the  attention 
of  this  Commission,  that  during  the  period  when 
you  have  had  the  biggest  discovery  of  gold  known 
since  the  Spanish  American  times,  there  was,  accor- 
ding to  the  best  authority  I  know,  no  effect  upon 
prices  from  that  mass  of  gold  being  drawn  into  the 
money  markets  of  the  world. 

7725.  (Chairman.)  Where  do  you  say  that  argu- 
ment is  to  be  found  ? — ^In  the  6th  Volume  of  Tooke 
and  Newmarch's  Hi8toi7  of  Prices-  Now,  all  the 
instances  of  important  variation  in  prices  comparing 
1857  with  1851,  admit  of  being  accounted  for  by 
circumstances  affecting  the  supply  and  the  demand. 
That  is  the  point  I  want  to  urge,  and  I  shall  refer 
to  that  when  we  come  to  detail,  if  you  will  allow  me 
presently,  on  the  particular  articles  that  have  fallen. 
It  is  very  curious,  in  a  note  to  this  particular  argu- 
ment, he  uses  this  language  : — "  I  leave  out  of  Uiis 
"  question,"  he  says,  "grain  altogether,"  one  of  the 
biggest  articles  there  is.  Why  ?  "  Because  the 
"  seasons  are  the  most  potent  upon  the  price  of 
"  grain."  It  seems  to  me  a  very  extraordinary 
thing  that  grain  should  be  left  out  of  the  calcula- 
tion altogether— one  of  the  most  important  articles 
in  the  world.  But  Tooke  says : — "  I  cannot  deal 
"  with  tliat,  because  seasons  affect  the  price  of  grain. 


«  80  that  you  must  leave  money  out,"  and  I  quite 
agree  with  him.  You  must  leave  money  out  in  that 
case,  and  you  may  leave  money  out  in  a  great  maoy 
other  things  besides  grain.  Now,  again,  Tooke  eaya 
that  "  the  prices  of  commodities  do  not  depend  on  the 
"  quantity  of  money  indicated  by  the  amount  of  bttnl 
"  notes,  nor  upon  the  amount  of  the  whole  circulating 
"  medium  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  amonnt  of 
"  the  circulating  medium  is  the  consequence  of 
«  prices."    (Vol.  6,  p.  636,  §  12.) 

7726.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  whole  purport  of 
Tooke's  book  was  to  show  that  the  influence  of  money 
and  of  bank  notes  upon  prices  had  been  much 
exaggerated  during  the  whole  early  part  of  die 
century  ? — Yes. 

7727.  He  being  a  strong  buUionist,  said  that  the 
buUionists  had  exaggerate  the  effect  of  the  over 
issue  of  bank  notes  ? — He  wrote  a  very  remarkable 
essay  on  high  and  low  prices,  quite  apart  from  hii 
great  book  in  which  there  is  a  most  interesting 
analysis  of  every  season  for  a  long  series  of  yean, 
showing  how  tlie  corn  went  up  and  down  accordiog 
to  the  seasons.  Now-  listen  to  Mill :  "  Credit  in 
"  short  has  exactly  the  same  purchasing  power  with 
"  money,  and  as  money  tells  upon  prices,  not  simply 
"  in  proportion  to  its  amount,  but  to  its  amonnt 
"  multiplied  by  the  number  of  times  it  changes 
"  hands,  so  also  does  credit ;  and  credit  transferable 
"  from  hand  to  hand,  is  in  that  proportion  more 
"  potent  than  credit  which  only  performs  one  pur- 
«  chase  "  (Polit.  Econ.,  Vol.  2,  p.  61.)  And  then  he 
points  out  the  difference  between  a  bank  note 
which  you  can  hand  about,  a  bill  of  exchange  which 
you  can  endorse,  and  a  book  credit  Avhich  only  helps 
the  man  who  has  it,  and  cannot  be  transferred,  which 
is  a  very  important  consideration.  I  should  like,  if 
I  may  be  allowed,  to  make  one  observation  here 
with  reference  to  the  evidence  of  a  witnes.s  who  haj 
been  before  this  Commission,  Mr.  MacLeod.  I  do 
not  think  in  cross-examination  he  quite  kept  up  to 
his  first  statement.  He  put  it  rather  more  stronglj 
than  I  should  do  in  this  way,  that  he  did  not  suffi- 
ciently give  weight  to  the  mental  influence  of  the 
presence  of  a  great  deal  of  gold  coming  into  the  country. 
He  said,  as  I  read  him,  10,000,000/.  of  sorerei^s  do 
no  more  than  10,000,000/.  of  cheques.  In  one  sense 
that  is  true,  but  the  10,000,000/.  of  cheques  are  t 
private  affair  floating  about  between  individaals . 
Nobody  knows  anything  about  it.  The  10,000,000 
sovereigns  go  into  the  bank  reserve,  increase  the 
bank  reserve,  raise  prices  of  stocks,  diminish  the 
interest  of  money,  and  have  a  powerful  influence  on 
men's  minds.  In  that  sense  I  think  that  bullion  and 
gold  coming  into  a  country  are  more  powerful  Hence 
the  secret  influence,  if  you  may  so  call  it,  of  credit,  the 
less  palpable  influence  of  credit ;  but  when  men 
are  determined  to  buy,  and  want  to  buy,  tiiere  is 
no  difference.  One  is  just  as  good  as  another. 
There  is  one  other  passage  which,  perhaps,  I  might 
read  from  Tooke :  "  The  effect  of  brisk  and  rising 
"  markets,  and  the  confidence  created  by  the  absence 
"  of  severe  commercial  revulsions,  have  so  powerfully 
"  stimulated  enterprise  and  production  in  almost 
"  every  part  of  the  world,  that  hitherto  the  inci-ensed 
"  supply  of  commodities  and  the  increased  activity 
"  of  dealings,  have  prevented  even  the  addition  of 
"  one-third  to  the  former  stock  of  gold  Irem  pro- 
"  ducing  so  far  any  marked  ov  general  rise  of  prices." 
(Vol.  fi,  p.  213.)  Now  it  is  a  very  cmious  thing  that 
that  was  written  on  the  eve  of  the  panic  of  1857, 
and  I  think  it  is  an  interesting  observation  for  this 
Commission  that  the  panic  of  1857  took  place  jnst 
at  the  very  culminating  point  of  the  discoveries  of 
gold,  when,  according  to  this  money  theory,  we 
ought  to  have  been  so  very  comfortable.  But  we 
were  not.  We  had  been  trading  too  fast,  as  Tooke 
points  out  afterwards,  in  referring  to  the  high  rates 
of  interest  that  prevailed.  Then  in  1856  and  1857 
we  felt  the  influence  of  the  Crimean  War,  which  had 
absorbed  a  great  deal  of  gold.  We  had  bad  harvests 
in  1853  and  1855,  which  had  absorbed  a  great  deal 
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of  gold,  but  it  is  a  very  curious  thing  that  this 
passage  should  have  been  written  then,  and  that 
there  should  have  been  that  great  commercial  difS- 
culty  just  at  that  time.  That  illustrates  a  point 
that  I  think  is  so  important,  that  the'  commercial 
position  depends  upon  the  credit.  If  you  so  manage 
your  affairs  that  your  credit  collapses,  down  goes 
everything,  but  if  you  maintain  your  credit  you  can 
keep  up  a  very  large  amount  of  business  with  a 
very  small  amount  of  gold.  And  of  course,  every- 
body knows,  take  Euf  ope  through,  the  country  that 
docs  the  biggest  business,  has  perhaps  the  least 
amount  of  cash  per  head  in  an  avtulable  shape  for 
business  of  any  of  the  countries,  because,  as  you 
know  here,  the  greater  part  of  our  bullion  has  no 
effect  whatever  practically  upon  business ;  it  is  in 
people's  pockets.  It  is  not  doing  business  at  all,  it  is 
very  busy  in  its  own  way,  in  the  retail  way,  but  it  is  not 
doing  business  in  the  sense  of  the  word  in  which  we 
speak  of  business  in  Cornhill  and  Lombard  Street. 
And  there,  I  think,  we  come  upon  one  of  these  fellacies 
which  I  suffered  from  in  1882,  when  I  brought 
forward  the  question  of  one  pound  notes.  I  was  told 
that  this  was  a  gi-eat  reserve,  this  cash  in  our  pockets. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is.  I  believe  when  the  bad 
times  come,  there  is  more  cash  in  one's  pockets,  not 
less,  and  that  credit  diminishes. 

7728.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  are  citing 
these  passages  from  Tooke  and  Mill,  in  support  of 
the  view  which  you  desire  to  put  before  the  Com- 
mission, that  the  amount  of  bnllion  and  coined  money 
in  a  country  has  comparatively  little  effect  in  deter- 
mining prices,  which  are  governed  much  more  by  the 
supply  of  the  particular  product,  and  by  the  demand 
for  it,  and  the  purchasing  power  at  the  back  of  that 
demand,  which  purchasing  power  is  afiected  by  credit 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  by  the  mere  amount 
of  bullion  or  coin  ?  —Yes.  With  regard  to  that,  it 
may  be  interesting,  perhaps,  to  refer  to  one  very 
short  set  of  figures  (p.  12  of  my  pamphlet).  "  The 
"  total  of  our  imports  and  exports  from  1865  to 
"  1875  was,  in  round  figures,  6,000,000,000/.,  and 
"  the  total  of  bullion  and  specie  imported  and  ex- 
"  ported  was  in  the  same  period  530,000,000/.,  but 
"  the  total  of  our  imports  and  exports  from  1876 
<'  to  1885  was  6,700,000,000/.,  and  this  vast  amount 
•«  was  moved  with  the  aid  of  493,000,000/.  of  bullion 
*'  and  specie.  If  we  take  the  gold  alone,  we  used 
"  about  327,000,000/.  in  tie  former  decade,  against 
"  278,000,000/.  in  the  latter."  Really  the  trade  was 
larger  than  appears  in  the  latter  period,  because  the 
prices  were  lower. 

7729.  Your  point  is  that  during  the  latter  decade 
a  higher  vabie  of  business  was  done  with  the  use  of  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  specie  ? — Yes,  by  700,000,000/. 

7730.  {3Ir.  Barbour.)  Was  it  not  the  case  that 
during  the  latter  decade,  the  United  States  ceased  on 
balance  to  export,  and  used  up  all  their  own  gold  ? 
Would  not  that,  to  some  extent,  account  for  a  smaller 
international  movement  of  bullion  ? — I  do  not  know 
about  that,  but  I  know  the  business  was  done. 
There  is  also  a  curious  table  which  I  am  not 
responsible  for,  which  I  think  is  interesting.  Mr. 
Mulhall  says  that  the  ratio  of  metallic  money 
used  in  different  countries  to  the  total  commerce  of 
each  country  is  as  follows: — Spain  and  Portugal, 
100  per  cent. ;  France,  85  per  cent. ;  United  States, 
58  per  cent. ;  Italy,  40  per  cent. ;  Germany,  34  per 
cent. ;  and  Great  Britain,  20  per  cent.  And  I  think 
it  is  interesting  also  to  observe  that,  judging  from 
what  I  hear  on  all  sides,  and  from  the  stamps,  the 
bills  of  exchange,  especially  the  inland  bills,  have 
fallen  off  very  much  wiUiin  the  last  15  years. 
That  observation  was  made  to  me  by  a  very  ex- 
perienced man  10  years  ago,  speaking  of  the  money 
market  generally.  And  some  figures  that  have 
appeared  from  the  official  returns  seem  strongly  to 
confirm  it,  lending  to  show,  I  think,  that,  in  larger 
proportion  than  formerly,  business  is  done  on  a  cash 
basis. 

o     51080. 


7731.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  When  you  suy  a  cash  basis,  Mr 
do  you  mean  by  cheque  ?— By  cheque.                              w.  Fowler. 

7732.  (Chairman.)   That  is  to  say,   that-  in    the  
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tiona   which    were    discharged    by   inland    bills    of 

exchange,  have  become   increasingly  diachatged   by 

cheques  instead  ?— Yes,  because  of  the  increase  of 
wealth,  I  suppose.  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  to 
account  for  it.  I  know  -one  large  shipper  told  me 
that  he  used  always  to  accept  at  four  months  for  his 
fifeights.     He  told  me,  *'  I  never  now  accept  a  bill  ; 

"  I  take  the  discount."    I  have  sometimes  thought 

I  could  not  prove  it — that  looking  back  to  1856, 
when  I  first  went  to  Lombard  Street,  that  there  were 
as  many  bills  floating  about  as  there  are  now,  with 
materially  less  money  at  the  back,  and  infinitely  less 
business  done.  There  was  an  enormous  mass  of  ba<l 
bills  in  those  days,  accommodation  bills  of  every  kind, 
an  immense  abuse  of  credit  of  which  we  have  little 
or  no  sign  at  the  present  moment.  But  the  business 
done  of  course  has  enormously  increased  since  that 
time,  and  yet  there  is  a  tendency  to  nonlinued 
diminution  iu  the  bills. 

7733.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  you  understand  people 
pay  ready  money  because  they  have  more  ready  money 
to  pay  with  ?— I  think  taking  the  merchants  in  all 
kinds  of  business,  there  are  people  who  can  do 
without  credit,  and  do  a  great  deal  more  business 
than  they  used  to  do  with  the  credit.  I  want  merelv  to 
mention  these  figures  about  the  stamps,  I  think  they 
are  very  interesting.  In  1874  the  inland  and  foreign 
bili  stamps  amounted  to  985,000/.  Foreign,  estimated 
for  1874,  303,000/.  inland,  estimated  for  1874, 
682,000/.  In  1885  the  inland  were  342,132/.,  and 
the  foreign,  362,981/.,  total  705,113/.  It  is  an 
immense  decrease. 

7734.  (Chairman.)  And  I  suppose,  undoubtedly, 
not  represented  by  a  diminution  in  the  business  to 
that  extent  ? — Oh,  no.  I  could  mention  to  you  people, 
whom  it  would  not  be  right  to  name,  who,  years  ago, 
used  to  bring  large  parcels  of  bills :  men  who  do  not,  I 
believe,  discount  a  bill  at  this  moment,  but  keep  them 
till  they  are  due.  That  is  merely,  you  may  say,  the 
accumulation  of  capital,  but  it  has  been  going  on,  and 
I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  although  the  times 
are  very  bad,  accumulation  goes  on  very  largely.  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  it  does,  though  not  probably  on 
the  scale  it  did  years  ago. 

7735.  (Mr,  Barbour.)  Do  you  mean  in  particular 
trades,  or  generally  ?— Well,  I  think  thet*  is  great 
exaggeration  as  to  the  badness  of  times.  It  is 
one  of  those  things  no  one  can  prove  or  disprove ; 
it  is  only  an  impression.  I  should  say  times  arc 
bad,  because  people  do  not  bring  enough  bills, 
but  then  that  on  the  other  hand  proves  that  the 
times  are  good,  because  they  can  do  without  them. 
I  should  like  to  make  one  observation  more.  I 
think  there  has  been  a  very  great  tendency  to  forget 
that  the  precious  metals  are  not  used  up ;  that  they 
accumulate.  It  is,  of  course,  an  observation  as  old 
as  the  hills,  but  I  think  people  forget  it,  and  they 
speal:  a  great  deal  about  a  large  amount  of  gold 
coming  in  as  if  it  was  an  important  thing  in  the 
amount  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  not.  And  they 
speak  of  a  diminution  of  a  few  millions  a  year  as  if 
it  was  a  very  large  reduction  in  the  money  of  the 
world.  While  I  admit  that  probably  there  is  a 
large  amount  used  in  the  arts,  and  larger  than  it  used 
to  be,  and  there  is  a  considerable  wear  and  tear,  yet 
still,  I  think,  there  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  that. 

7736.  (Chairman.)  Before  wo  pass  from  the 
question  of  credit,  which  we  are  dealing  with,  have 
you  any  observations  to  make  with  regard  to  increase 
in  recent  years  in  the  economy  of  the  use  of  gold  ? 
—  I  have  only  this  general  observation  to  make, 
that  I  w»8  very  much  struck  by  the  remark* 
made  by  Mr.  Currie,  and  the  figures  that  he  gave, 
which  entirely  confirm  my  own  impression,  though 
I  had  not  at  hand  similar  figures,  and  also,  I  think, 
Mr.  Birch  gave  some  important  figures  in  the  same 
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way,  which  I  will  not  repeat.  I  entirely  agree  with 
those  witnesses.  I  believe  there  is  a,  constant  and 
important  tendency  to  use  less  and  less  money  in 
business,  and  not  merely  in  business — what  I  call 
business  in  the  sense  of  large  business,  but  take,  for 
instance,  postal  notes.  That  is  an  Ulustration  how 
strong  ^e  tendency  is  rather  to  use  instruments  of 
credit  than  cash,  and  I  think  one  member  of  this 
Commission  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  are  very 
much  deluded  in  not  allowing  oar  people  to  make  use 
of  one  pound  notes.  It  would  be  an  enormous  saving 
of  the  wear  and  tear  of  gold,  and  I  do  not  believe 
would  do  any  harm  to  any  human  being.  I  agree 
entirely  with  that  general  view  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinual economy  going  on  as  regards  the  use  of  gold 
as  money. 

7737.  You  think  that  the  extension  of  the  bank- 
ing system  by  establishing  branches  in  places  of 
small  population  has  led  to  the  use  of  cheques, 
where  formerly  people  would  keep  monies  in  their 
tills  for  their  business  operations  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  I  could 
mention  cases  that  have  come  under  my  own  obser- 
vatiou  of  that,  but  it  would  not  be  right  to  mention 
names. 

7738.  {Mr.  Barbour.')  Do  you  think  the  economy  in 
the  use  of  gold  has  proceeded  at  a  greater  rate  in 
recent  years  than  formerly  ? — I  think  it  is  one  of  those 
questions  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  much  about. 
I  think  it  proceeds  on  an  increasing  scale  every 
year.  I  know  Mr.  Giffen  has  stated  that  years  ago 
England  was  thoroughly  banked.  I  never  thought 
that  was  correct  at  the  time.  I  do  not  think  England 
is  thoroughly  banked,  because  it  is  not  nearly  so  well 
banked  as  Scotland. 

7739.  But  even  if  you  take  a  country  where  this 
economy  of  gold  is  proceeding,  will  you  not  find,  as  a 
rule,  that  on  the  Ixdance  it  imports  gold,  unless  gold 
should  happen  to  be  produced  in  the  country  ? — Well, 
we  are  very  nearly  even  in  this  country.  During  a 
long  course  of  years  the  export  and  import  have  been 
very  nearly  agreed,  I  think. 

7740.  I  do  not  think  that  up  to  1876  the  export 
equalled  the  import,  but  the  point  I  want  to  put  is 
this,  that  the  economy  of  gold  has  been  going  on  for 
a  long  time.  There  is  a  great  economy  of  gold,  and 
there  is  also  a  great  extension  of  business,  still  if  you 
take  most  countries  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they 
are  always  importing  some  gold,  that  is  to,  say,  on  the 
balance  of  all  the  demands  and  economies  there  is,  as 
we  may  say,  a  demand  for  a  certain  amount  of  gold  ? 
—Well,  I  do  not  think  that  applies  to  us.  For  a  long 
time  we  certainly  were  very  nearly  even. 

7741.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  As  to  the  question  that  the 
Chairman  asked  about  economies  in  the  use  of  gold  by 
bonking  expedients,  have  you  looked  at  some  returns 
given  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers," 
of  June  18S4  (p.  339),  of  the  increase  of  deposit  P 
There  have  been  from  time  to  time  papers  written  by 
Mr.  Palgrave  and  Mr.  Dick,  showing  an  increase 
of  banking  deposits  in  England  as  follows,  viz., 
563,000.000/.  at  one  moment  in  1870,  676,000,000/. 
in  1874,  and  760,000,000/.  in  1884,  an  increase  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  10,000,000/.  a  year?— No  doubt  there 
was  a  continual  increase  going  on.  There  was  a 
diminution  in  1878  owing  to  the  great  failure  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  and  some  discredit  ensued, 
but  since  that  time  it  has  been  continually  increasing. 

7742.  {Chairman^  I  believe  you  have  some  ob- 
servations to  make  with  reference  to  the  use  of  money 
in  countries  that  are  not  so  fully  developed  com- 
mercially as  the  leading  commercial  countries  are  ? 
—I  only  wanted  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  very 
curious  &ct,  and  rather  a  difficult  fact  to  under- 
stand if  the  quantity  of  money  is  so  important  a 
factor  in  prices  as  it  is  said  to  bo,  that  prices  have 
not  risen  in  India.  Lately  they  have  rather  fallen 
according  to  tiie  official  figures,  and  yet  silver  is  said 
to  be  in  such  excessive  supply.  And  certainly  India 
has  received  plenty  of  silver,  and  yet  prices  have 
tended  downwards.    It  seems  to  me  rather  an  illas- 


trstion  that  the  prices  depend  upon  other  things  iar 
more  than  they  do  upon  the  amount  of  money,  and  I 
should  like  to  make  an  observation  with  regard  to 
Russia.  I  am  assured  that,  in  the  inconvertible  notes, 
in  Russia,  there  has  been  no  material  advance  in 
prices  of  late,  and,  on  the  contrary,  as  rtaaL 
for  instance,  oats,  the  unfortunate  peasant,  in  many 
parte  of  Russia,  is  now  only  getting  2*.  6d.  a  qoarter 
that  IB  to  say,  what  is  equivalent  to  2*.  6d.  steriin^ 
for  his  oats.  I  have  that  on  the  authority  of  a  fim 
rate  merchant  in  the  Russian  trade.  According  to 
aU  the  old  theories,  the  exchange  in  those  rouble 
notes  having  gone  down  from  37  to  21  at  this 
moment,  which  I  suppose  arises  firom  the  excrawve 
issue  of  those  notes,  prices  as  expressed  in  those  notes 
ought  to  have  gone  up,  but  they  have  not.  Prices 
are  excessively  depressed.  Starvation,  he  says,  it  is 
in  Russia.,  and  we  can  get  oats  delivered  in  our  houses 
at  16«.  and  17«.  a  quarter,  that  we  used  to  pay  four 
and  five  and  twenty  shillings  for. 

7743.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  And  we  ^ve  so  much  less' 
—We  are  giving  a  great  deal  less  than  we  ever  did 
for  oats,  and  Russia  is  now  as  to  wheat  lie  great  com- 
petitor vrith  England,  a  great  deal  more  important 
than  India,  and  what  surprises  me  is  that  there  is  no 
material  change  in  the  value  of  produce  in  those  notes. 

7744.  {Chairman.)  Of  course  if  that  is  the  case, 
then  as  regards  their  sterling  value,  they  conld 
obviously  be  imported  very  much  more  cheaply?- 

XGB* 

7745.  What  yon  would  have  expected  woold 
have  been  that  as  the  rouble  fell,  the  rouble  price 
would  have  gone  up?— I  should  have  thought  so 
What  has  overcome  it  aU,  has  been  the  supply; 
That  IS  the  point  I  want  the  Commission  to  nndw. 
stand,  that  I  believe  the  vital  question  in  these 
prices  IB  supply  and  demand  of  the  article,  and  not 
the  question  of  money.  I  do  not  say  the  money  is 
never  important,  but  I  say  it  is  seldom  important, 
and  far  less  important  than  other  things.  I  only 
wanted  to  make  one  more  observation  on  the  scardly 
of  gold.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing  that  the  prince  of 
bi-metaUists,  M.  Cernuschi,  denies  that  gold  is  scaree 
altogether.  He  says  it  is  a  delusion.  He  gives  other 
reasons  why  he  thinks  it  is  a  great  delusion  not  to  have 
gold  and  silver  kept  to  such  a  ratio  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment and  international  agreement.  .  That  is  another 
point,  but  scarcity  of  gold,  he  says,  is  not  a  fact  I 
only  mention  that  as  a  confirmation  of  what  I  have 
been  saying. 

7746.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Relative  scarcity,  is  it  not? 
—He  speaks  generally  of  scarcity  of  gold,  as  I  read 
him.  He  repeated  it  in  his  last  pamphlet,  which  he 
has  just  sent  me,  which  is  called  "  The  Bi-metallic 
Par." 

7147.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.')  At  any  rate,  whether  he 
says  so  here  or  not,  it  is  the  feet  that  M.  Cernuschi  has 
stated  in  previous  publications  that  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  scarcity  of  gold,  is  that  not  so?— Yes. that 

IB  SO. 

7748.  {Chairman.)  Then,  in  your  view,  does 
price  depend  on  the  quantity  of  gold  at  any  giveu 
period,  or  on  what  other  mfluences  ?  —  I  have  in- 
cidentally stated  ah-eady,  that  I  think  the  quantity 
of  gold,  without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  vrith  the  question  of  price,  is  a  very 
mmor  consideration,  and  I  think  it  is  well  iliuslrated 
by  the  way  in  which  prices  have  kept  even,  as  a  rule, 
between  France  and  England.  Now,  the  commercial 
connexion  between  France  and  England,  of  course,  is 
veiy  close,  and  one  understands  perfectly  that  the 
price  depends  on  the  supply  and  demand  of  the 
articles  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  and  usual 
commercial  considerations.  But  the  amount  of  actual 
cash  in  France  in  proportion  to  business  is  very 
much  greater  than  it  is  here.  The  quantity  of  gold 
in  proportion  to  business  is  very  much  greater. 
And  another  point  is  very  curious,  the  quantity  of 
cash  they  use  in  their  business  is  far  greater.  I 
find  from  a  paper  published  in  the  «'  Journal  of 
the  Bankers'   Institute,"  I   think   by  Mi.  MartiD, 
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that  about  44  per  cent,  of  the  transactions  are 
effected  by  means  of  notes  and  cash,  whereas  in 
the  London  banks,  only  two  or  three  per  cent.,  and 
I  believe  even  less  now,  of  the  transactions  are 
thus  effected.  I  think,  therefore,  that  goes  strongly  to 
illustrate  the  opinion  that  prices  depend  on  facts  as  to 
goods  more  than  facts  as  to  money.  The  French  carry 
on  their  business  in  a  different  way.  They  use  a  great 
deal  more  money,  and  yet  prices  remain  very  much 
the  same  as  they  are  here,  except  as  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  duties  and  things  of  that  kind. 

7749.  Then  I  think  you  have  something  to  say  about 
the  comparative  price  of  wheat  and  cotton  ? — I  have. 
I  mention  those  two  articles,  because  they  are  very 
important  articles,  and  no  one  can  dispute  that  they 
are  what  you  may  call  illustrative  and  typical  cases  of 
change  of  price.  Now  with  regard  to  wheat,  it  will 
anticipate  something  that  I  am  going  to  say,  but  I 
must  say  it  now,  because  I  want  to  bring  out  this 
contrast.  The  course  of  price  as  regards  wheat  is  very 
curious.  I  wUl  ^ve  you  the  exact  figures.  The 
price  of  January  1879  was  39».  7d.  a  quarter ;  of 
January  1884,  39*. ;  January  1885,  32s.  6d.  ;  and 
of  April  1886,  30».  In  the  course  of  1884  it  fell  7«. 
a  quarter,  but  no  change  %f  importance  occurred  from 
1879  to  1884.  Would  any  one  in  the  world  say  that 
a  fall  of  7s.  a  quarter  in  one  year  was  caused  by  a 
scarcity  of  ggld,  or  that  gold  had  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  it?  It  was  not  a  year  in  which  questions 
of  money  came  up  at  all.  Money  was  in  good 
supply.  There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
money  market,  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  anybody 
could  suggest  that  it  was  caused  by  anything  but 
enormous  supplies  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
export  from  India  that  year  was  of  importance, 
21,000,000  cwts.  I  say,  therefore,  I  think  that 
that  is  an  illustration  of  a  sudden  fall  arising  from 
an  enormous  supply.  But  I  think  the  illustration 
of  cotton  is  perhaps  even  more  interesting.  If  you 
take  the  ten  years  before  the  American  War  and 
contrast  them  with  the  ten  years  after  the  American 
War,  when  the  effect  of  the  American  War  was 
over,  yoa  iind  the  prices  almost  identical.  These  are 
the  figures,  and  they  are  very  interesting,  I -think; 
1850  to  1860,  price  6'iOd.,  consumption  of  the 
cotton  during  11  years,  44,000,046,  or  4,000,000  per 
annum;  1875  to  1885,  price  6*54cf.,  consumption 
during  1 1  years,  82,559,000,  say  7,500,000  per  annum. 
The  rise  in  price  is  only  0'  14  of  a  penny. 

7750.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  The  consumption  of  Eng- 
land, or  all  over  the  world? — In  United  Kingdom, 
Europe,  and  United  States  of  America. 

7751.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  What  price  is  that? — ^It 
is  the  Liverpool  price  of  what  is  called  "  middling 
Orleans."  What  I  ai^ue  from  that  is,  that  if  you 
have  an  article  where  the  supply  is  only  just  about 
enough  for  the  demand,  the  price  keeps  very  even 
notwithstanding  all  changes  of  money,  but  where  you 
have  an  article  in  excessive  supply,  down  it  goes,  and 
you  cannot  keep  it  up. 

7752.  {Chairman.)  Then  what  is  the  conclusion 
that  yoa  draw  from  this  comparison  between  the 
price  of  cotton  before  the  war,  and  the  price  of  cotton 
recentiy? — I  merely  suggest  it  as  an  illustration  of 
what  I  think  is  a  fact,  that  when  you  have  an  article 
where  there  is  no  excess  in  supply,  notwithstanding 
all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  time,  the 
price  remains  pretty  much  as  it  was ;  but  when  you 
have  an  article  as  wheat,  where  the  supply  is  admitted 
to  have  been  enormous,  so  that  one  country  is  finding 
fault  with  the  other  for  sending  too  much  ;  there  you 
have  a  great  drop  in  price. 

7753.  {Mr.  Fremantle!)  And  that  would  be  the 
case  whatever  would  be  the  supply  or  falling  off  of 
the  precious  metals  ?  —  Unless  you  infiaenced  credit ; 
unless  you  did  something,  or  something  arose  which 
would  cause  discredit  and  alarm. 

7754.  {Chairman.)  Then,  in  'your  view,  the  real 
causes  of  the  variations  of  price  are  commercial  ? — 
Certainly;  and  I  think  that  the  greatest  influence 
tending  to  lower  prices,  which  we  are  so  much  dis- 


cussing, is  discredit.  If  you  had  a  great  excitement 
in  trade,  and  a  great  deal  of  credit,  and  a  rapid  rise 
of  prices,  in  consequence  of  great  speculation  followed 
by  a  sudden  collapse,  whatever  the  state  of  gold  might 
be,  prices  would  fall  as  they  did  in  1857,  and  again  in 
1866.  There  was  a  great  reduction  of  price  for  a 
time  in  1866,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Overend, 
Gumey,  and  C!ompany.  I  was  in  Lombard  Street  in 
full  possession  of  the  facts  at  that  time.  I  remember 
it  well,  prices  were  high  daring  1864  and  1865,  when 
the  average  bank  ratejwas  more  than  six  per  cent.,  bat 
they  fell  in  1866  in  consequence  of  this  great  discredit 
which  was  the  consequence,  of  coarse,  of  exaj^rated 
credit  before.  And  that  leads  me  to  make  an  obser- 
vation on  tiie  effect  of  bank  reserves  on  prices.  .  I  do 
not  think  bank  reserves  have  mnch  effect  upon  prices, 
except  as  they  maintain  credit,  and  if  you  have  a 
suflficient  reserve  to  keep  the  credit  of  one  nan  with 
another  going,  as  it  were,  prices  will  not  be  affected, 
except  by  the  ordinary  influences  of  supply  and 
demand.  But  I  have  seen  over  and  over  again  in 
England,  that  if  once  you  let  the  reserve  go  down  very 
low,  then  you  get  discredit  and  fall  in  price  of  stocks 
and  shares  and  goods  of  all  kinds,  because  people  are 
not  willing  to  buy,  and  people  want  to  sell,  more  than 
others  will  buy ;  therefore,  I  think  that  a  bank  reserve 
is  most  important.  I  quite  agree  with  what  I  quoted 
from  Lord  Overstone,  that  the  money  at  the  bank  is  as 
good  and  useful  money  as  any  money  in  the  country, 
although  it  is  not  actually  taken  away  and  circulated. 
It  is  a  very  curious  thing  about  1864  and  1865 ; 
you  may  have  high  rates  of  discount  accompany- 
ing rise  in  prices,  though  it  is  generally  said  that 
high  rates  of  discount  tend  to  lower  price,  because 
money  is  dear  to  bay,  and  that  discourages  transac- 
tions. It  is  not  so  at  all  times.  During  that  period 
of  1864  and  1865,  I  recollect  perfectly,  we  did  an 
enormous  business,  and  prices  were  high.  Then  in 
1866  there  was  a  collapse,  and  a  good  many  prices 
fell.  The  cause  was  the  fearful  discredit.  Well, 
what  have  we  seen  lately  ?  Very  low  rates  of  dis- 
count, money  very  cheap  to  buy,  falling  prices,  I 
think  it  is  quite  clear  that  people  have  got  the  wrong 
notion  about  that. 

7755.  But  what  has  been  suggested  to  us  by 
some  witnesses  who  take  on  opposite  view  to  yours, 
is  that  that  is  what  they  would  expect,  inasmuch  as  a 
low  rate  of  discount  means  that  people  do  not  want 
money,  and  they  do  not  want  money  because  trade 
is  bad,  enterprise  is  checked,  and  consequently 
people  will  not  borrow,  and  will  not  use  money  for 
business  purposes? — I  know  some  people  say  tha^ 
but  I  do  not  agree  with  it  at  all.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  which  is  a  question  of  c^inion ;  it  is 
not  a  qnestion  of  figures,  but  the  prices  aippeu  to 
me  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  goods,  not  the 
money ;  you  may  have  prices  very  dear,  and  money 
very  high,  and  you  may  have  money  very  low  and 
prices  veiy  low  too  and  fiftlling  away.  I  think  I  have 
an  observation  about  that  which  may  be  of  some  use.  I 
see  I  have  said  this : — "  Mr.  Giffen  says  that,  as  increase 
"  of  population  and  wealth  demands  more  cash  for  the 
"  transaction  of  business,  if  fresh  supplies  of  cash  do 
"  not  come  to  us  in  ordinary  course,  rates  of  discount 
"  must  rise  and  values  faU,  But,  recently,  values  have 
"  fallen  without  any  serious  advance  in  the  rate  of 
"  discount,  with,  in  fact,  a  low  average  rate  of  dis- 
"  count.  The  old  machinery  does  not  work,  for  on 
"  several  occasions  the  Bank  has  failed  to  raise  the 
"  rate  of  discount,  even  when  disposed  to  do  so.  It 
"  may  be  said  that  rates  have  not  risen,  becanse  other 
"  causes  have  produced  a  fall  of  values  which  has 
«  brought  about  an  '  adjustment.'  If  that  be  so,  it 
*'  seems  to  follow  that  other  causes  have  been  more 
«  powerful  in  causing  changes  of  price  than  any 
"  changes  affecting  supplies  of  money.  But  it  would 
*♦  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  supply  of  cash 
"  outside  the  Central  Bank  has  been  so  great  that 
<'  permanent  advance  of  rates  of  discount  was  im- 
"  possible."  That  is  a  point  that  we  have  been  seeing 
in  London  for  years  past.     *•  The  peculiarity  of  the 
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"  monfty  market  in  recent  yeai-s  has  been  that,  with 
"  a  very  moderate  reserve,  we  have  often  had  very 
*'  low  rates  of  discount — a  condition  of  things  which 
"  would  not  of  itself  tend  to  lower  values,  but  values 
"  have  fallen.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  said 
"  that  want  of  cash  for  any  purpose  has  led  to  the  fall 
"  in  such  cases,"  p.  J  9.  I  should  like  to  read  in  con- 
firmation of  the  general  view  that  I  put  forward  here, 
a  remark  by  Dr.  Bamberger  in  the  German  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Strachey's  report  on  the 
recent  currency  discussions  in  Germany  (p.  26)  : — "  To 
"  cause  a  low  rate  of  interest  two  factors  are  necessary. 
"  There  must  be  capital,  and  there  must  be  circu- 
"  lating  media  to  give  it  mobility.  When  either  of 
*'  these  runs  short,  money  is  tight  and  dear.  Money 
"at  1,  2,  or  3  per  cent,  is  not  thinkable,  when  no 
"  saved-up  capital  is  available  r  nor  can  there  be 
"  cheap  money,  when  the  actual  circulating  medium 
"  which  i-epresents  that  capital,  and  moves  from  hand 
"  to  hand,  is  not  forthcoming.  The  observation  of 
"  facts  shows  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  far  more 
"  dependent  on  the  mechanism  of  the  money  supply 
"  than  on  the  accretions  of  capital.  With  the  modern 
"  banking  system  there  is  always  more  probability 
*'  that  money  will  be  dear  in  spite  of  the  presence 
"  of  capital,  than  that  it  will  be  dear  when  there  is 
"  available  currency.  The  key  to  the  whole  is  the 
*'  state  of  the  bank  deposits.  When  banks  lower 
"  their  interest,  and  money  is  easy  in  trade  and 
"  business,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  slackness 
*♦  of  transactions  is  not  a  conse<[uence  of  a  scarcity  of 
"  the  circulating  medium,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is 
"  in  excess  of  the  demand.  This  is  the  vicious  circle 
"  in  which  you  (the  silver  party)  keep  moving  round 
"  and  jround.  You  say,  prices  are  falling  and  business 
"  stagnate,  because  the  currency  is  short,  and  when 
"  you  are  told  that  money  is  abundant,  you  answer, 
•*  that  is  why  business  is  bad !"  I  do  not  think  I 
could  put  it  much  more  clearly  from  my  point  of  view 
that  that  gentleman  has  done. 

7756.  I  believe  you  have  some  facts  that  yon  would 
communicate  to  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
range  of  prices? — Yes.  I  wish  to  make  one  obser- 
vation about  the  index  numbers.  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  a  veiy  great  danger  in  trusting 
much  to  the  index  numbers,  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
them.  It  is  clear  that  they  frequently  depend  6q 
giving  a  roost  exa^i^erated  importance  to  particular 
articles  as  compared  with  other  articles  of  far  greater 
importance.  It  goes  on  the  system  of  averages.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  take  proper  precautions,  but  it  is 
very  misleading  if  you  have  not  those  precautions, 
and  I  think  the  "  Economist "  list  is  defective  in 
that  respect,  and  some  of  the  others  also.  And  the 
German  figures  do  not  at  all  agree  as  regards  the 
rise  and  fall  in  prices  with  the  "  Economist "  index 
number  or  with  any  of  our  index  numbers,  I  think. 
There  has  been  one  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  di£Sculty 
made  by  Mr.  Palgravo  in  Appendix  B.  to  the  Third 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Tradfe, 
but  that  does  not  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  altogether. 
He  endeavours  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible.  For  instance,  in  the  "  Economist  "  list 
they  give  indigo  the  same  value  as  wheat  in  tho 
'  average.  That  that  must  be  absurd.  It  cannot  give 
you  any  idea  if  you  put  indigo  side  by  side  with 
wheat.  And  then  they  give  two  places  to  cotton 
in  tho  "Economist"  list,  and  the  "Economist"  list, 
therefore,  during  the  American  War  is  made  an 
absurdity,  because  the  price  of  cotton  was  then  so 
high  as  to  raise  the  whole  averse  of  those  years,  and 
everybody  admits  that  the  price  of  cotton  at  that  time 
was  raised  by  events  which  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  question  of  money. 

7757.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  there  not  also  this 
difficulty  about  the  averages,  not  only  that  the 
proportions  in  quantity  of  the  difierent  things 
render  the  index  numbers  untrustworthy,  but  that  it 
is  a  very  quentiotiable  thing  to  take,  an  average 
between  an  article  which  may  have  been  affected 
by  particular  circumstances  of  supply  and  demand, 


and  other  articles  which  have  not  been  so  affected  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

7768.  Does  it  not  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  get 
anything  like  a  fair  average,  supposing  you  have  some 
half-a-dozen  articles  which  have  not  been  affected  by 
anything  but  currency,  and  you  have  half-a-dozcn 
articles  which  have  been  affected  by  their  own  par- 
ticular circumstances  and  supply  and  demand ;  does 
it  not  make  it  very  difficult  to  take  an  average  of  the 
whole  and  say  that  that  shows  a  general  rise  or  a 
general  fall  owing  to  a  general  cause  ? — Certainly;  I 
quite  agree. 

7759.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  But  if  allowance  be  nude 
for  the  quantities  of  the  different  articles,  do  yon  not 
get,  practically,  the  same  result  ? — No»  not  the  same 
result. 

7760.  I  thought  Mr.  Sauerbeck  got  the  same 
result? — I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Palgrave  generally, 
Mr.  Sauerbeck  tried  to  do  it,  and  abo  Mr.  Palgrere. 
It  was  not  the  same  in  Mr.  Palgrave's  case.  I  will 
read  you,  if  you  like,  exactly  what  I  make  out  of 
Mr.  Palgrave's  list : — "  Treating  each  article  as  of 
"  equal  importance,  we  get  a  numbei-  in  1869  of  2,200 
«  =100,  and  in  1885  a  fall  to  1,550,  or  70,  but  the 
"  corrected  figure  is  1,669,*  or  76.  The  corrected 
"  figure  of  1877  was  2,205,  or  100,  being  7  per  cent. 
"  higher  than  that  of  1871,  and  the  figure  of  1881 
"  was  the  same  as  that  of  1871 "  (p.  22).  So  that  it 
is  very  curious  that  the  corrected  figure  of  1881  was  the 
same  as  1871,  and  the  very  heavy  fall  only  b^an 
after  1883.  Now,  if  it  was  a  question  of  gold,  it 
ought  to  have  begun  before  that,  in  my  opinion. 
This  is  taking  the  corrected  index  number,  the 
figure  for  which  for  1883  was  88,  whereas  the  figure 
for  1884  was  80,  and  in  1885  it  was  76.  And  I 
think,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  a  note,  it  was  rather 
open  to  discussion  whether  Mr.  Palgrave  slioold 
have  taken  the  years  1865-69  as  his  datum  line, 
because  they  were  a  good  deal  aflfected  by  tho 
price  of  cotton.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  asked  me  a 
question  about  averages,  I  think.  I  will  read  you 
a  passage  from  Mr.  Forssell's  book.  Mr.  Giffen 
has  said  that  one  great  objection  to  the  index 
numbers,  I  think  very  justly,  is  that  yon  take  the 
article  from  the  price  list  without  reference  to  the 
different  qualities  of  the  article,  and  they  vary  very  much. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  avoid  error  in  that 
respect :  though  he  believes  in  the  index  numbers,  he 
admits  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  that.  But  . 
Mr.  Forssell  refers  to  a  different  point  here:— "If 
"  from  one  year  or  decade  to  another  the  price  of 
"  meat  rose  20  per  cent.  (100  :  120),  while  the  price 
"  of  tea  fell  25  per  cent.  (100  :  75),  how  could  it  then 
"  be  considered  as  common  sense  to  argue  that  Iwth, 
"  taken  together,  had  fallen  (200  :  195)  with  2^  per 
"  cent.  ?  The  only  explanation  of  such  a  remarkable 
"  proposition  would  be,  of  course,  that  faUing  and 
"  rising  prices  are  identical  with  something  that  in 
"  other  words  is  called  increase  or  decrease  in  the 

"  buying  power  of  gold ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  is 
"  the  buying  power  of  gold,  as  compared  with  the 
"  two  commodities,  whicli  is  measured  by  the  average 
"  calculation.  Such  a  method  of  measuring  the 
"  buying  power  of  gold  would,  nevertheless,  hardly 
"  be  accepted  by  anyone,  who,  for  100  lbs.  of  meat, 
"  uses  only  1  lb.  of  tea.  He  would  soon  find  that  if 
"  a  pound  nf  meat  rose  from  10<^.  to  Is.,  and  a  pound 
"  of^tea  fell  from  4«.  lo  3».,  the  fall  in  price  of  the 
"  latter  would  be  of  little  consequence  to  him,  or  to 
"  the  buying  power  of  his  sovereign  as  compared  to 
"  tho  rise  in  price  of  tho  former.  While  in  the 
"  former  period  the  two  quantities  of  commodities 
"  would  have  cost  him  4/.  3s.  id.  +  4s.,  they  will 
"  now  cost  not  2^  per  cent,  loss,  or  Al.  5s.  id.,  but 
"  5/.  -|-  3s.,  or  18  per  cent.  more.  He  will  not  be 
"  able  to  obtain  more  meat  and  tea  for  his  3/.  7s.  id., 
"  but,  on  the  contrary,  less.  For  him  the  buying 
"  power  of  gold  has  not  increased  by  'JL\  per  cent., 
"  but  fallen  by  14|  per  cent.  Thus,  in  striking  so 
"  average  of  the  buying  power  of  gold,  it  is,  no 
"  doubt,  an  error,  and  a  serious  one  to  omit  from  the 
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"  calcnlntiun  the  'quantities  in  exchange'  of  the 
"  various  commodities.  If,  when  dividing  the  total 
"  sum  of  the  special  price-figures  by  the  number  of 
"  the  articles,  you  take  each  article  as  an  entity,  you 
"  will  therewith  wrongly  admit  each  one  to  have  the 
"  same  influence  on  the  final  result,  irrespective  of 
*'  its  quantitative  importance  in  the  market.  The 
"  articles  coal  and  meat  absorb  far  more  currency 
"  than  the  articles  buffalo-horn  and  cochineal.  It  is, 
'*  therefore,  quite  unreasonable  in  striking  the  aver- 
"  age,  to  allow  the  rise  in  price  of  buiFalo-hom  to 
"  play  the  same  part  as  the  fall  in  price  of  coals,  or 
"  to  let  the  decreased  buying-power  of  gold  compared 
"  to  meat,  be  balanced  by  its  increase  in  comparison 
"  with  cochineal,  which  latter  requires  scarcely  one 
"  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  amount  of  currency 
♦'  absorbed  by  the  former "  (Forssell,  p.  25). 
That  is  a  general  observation  of  much  force.  Of 
course,  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  met,  but  it 
has  not  been  fully  met  yet. 

7761.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  What  I  understand  you  to 
say  is  this,  that  the  index  numbers  may  show  that 
there  is  pretty  generally  a  fall  in  price,  but  they  do 
not  prove  what  the  cause  of  it  is  ?— Yes. 

7762.  ( Chairman.)  As  I  understand  the  earlier  index 
numbers,  the  fall  in  price  might  have  resulted  from  a 
certain  number  of  commodities,  so  that  although  other 
commodities  had  risen  in  price  still  an  apparent  total 
fall  of  price  might  have  been  exhibited.  Is  that  so  ? — 
Yes.  I  only  wish  to  protect  myself  from  admitting 
that  this  index  number  plan  is  satisfactory.  I  do 
not  think  it  is. 

7763.  I  suppose  you  would  say,  that  on  the  reasoning 
which  in  based  upon  those  index  numbers, — that 
because  there  has  been  a  general  fall  there  must  have 
been  a  general  cau^e,  which  it  is  suggested  is  a  change 
in  currency — if  the  fall  has  not  been  universal,  but 
there  have  been  exceptional  cases  in  which  there  has 
been  no  fall,  those  who  contend  that  the  currency 
is  the  cause,  ought  to  bo  able  to  point  to  some 
special  reason  why  those  articles  have  remained 
steady  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  and  some  of  them  have  risen 

materially. 

7764.  Then  you  are  going  to  give  some  facts  with 
reference  to  the  range  of  prices  ? — Yes ;  I  should  like 
to  read  you  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Wells'  articles 
in  the  "Contemporary  Beview,"  because  there  arc 
some  points  upon  which  T  have  not  touched.  I 
mentioned  just  now  the  ca»e  of  wheat,  and  the 
remarkable  fact  that  it  had  not  fallen  between 
1879  and  1884,  and  suddenly  fell  between  1884  and 
1885  ;  whereas  if  it  had  been  a  gold  question,  it  would 
have  fallen  much  soonei*  than  that,  and  would  not 
have  fallen  with  such  suddenness.  Now  Mr.  Welb 
refers  to  some  curious  points  about  the  wheat  question. 
In  America  it  has  fallen  very  severely  too,  and 
America  is  a  bi-metailic  country.  Silver  is  legal 
tender  as  we  all  know  who  have  been  there. 

7765.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  How  could  it  keep  up  in 
one  country,  and  faU  in  another  with  international 
trade  ? — That  is  another  question. 

7766.  But  could  you  have  cotton  rise  and  wheat 
rise  or  fall,  and  not  fall  in  America  when  it  falls 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  it  possible  with  inter- 
national trade  ? — I  am  not  stating  that  you  can,  I 
argue  in  this  way :  here  is  a  country  that  is  a 
bi-metallic  country,  it  cannot  keep  up  the  price. 

7767.  There  is  no  significance  in  the  price  going 
down  in  u  bi-metallic  country  if  it  is  going  down  in 
a  gold  country,  because  the  one  market  rules  the 
other  ?-^0f  course.  Here  are  the  facts  with  regard 
to  wheat  which  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wells :  "  The 
"  cereal  production  of  the  United  States  increased 
"  from  932,752,000  bushels  in  1862  to  2,992,881,000 
"  in  1884,  and  in  acreage  from  34,594,381  to 
*«  136,292,766,  or  in  the  respective  ratios  of  -452 
"  and  338  per  cent,  respectively.  The  average  wheat 
"  production  of  the  United  States  for  the  five  years 
«  from  1 88 1  to  1885  inclusive  was  436,000,000  bushels ; 
'«  while  for  the  ten  years  preceding — some  of  which 
"  supplied  the  heaviest  demands  for  exportation  ever 
•*  experienced, — the  average  was  only  306,000,000 


"  bushels.   According  to  Mr.  Neumann  Spallart,  a  Ger. 
"  man  statistician  of  repute,  the  production  of  cereals 
"  in  Europe  doubled  from  1869  to  1879 ;  and  in  the 
"  case  of  Russia,   her  exports  of  wheat  increased 
"  from  36,565,000  bushels  in  1880,  to  67,717,000  in 
"  1884."    In  regard  to  Russia,  I  have  it  on  the 
.authority  of  one  of  the  first  com  merchants — that 
her  supply  this  year  is  enormous,  and  the  curious  fact 
is  that  Russian  wheat  is  coming  more  here,  because 
of  the  protective    duties  in  France  and  Germany ; 
and   they  cannot  get    rid  of    rye,  except  in   Eng- 
land, for  a  price  that  the  cattle  feeders  will  give 
them.     "  According  to  figures  of  the  United  States 
"  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  the  average  production  of 
"  wheat  in  Europe  for  the  five  years  from  1875  to 
"  1881  inclusive,  increased  some  50,000,000  bushels 
"  over  the  average  of  the  ten  years  preceding,  which 
"  included  several  seasons  of  unusually  low  yield  in 
"  Western    Europe.     In    1862    the    United    States 
"  exported  bread  stufts  to  the  value  of  $24,000,000 ; 
"  in  1872  the  corresponding  value  wa«  $87,000,000 ; 
"  and  in  1880,  $288,000,000 ;  and  if  since  this  latter 
"  year  there  has  been  a  decline   in   the  value  of 
"  American  cereal  exports,  it  cannot  be  attributed 
•'  to  any  impairment  of  ability  to  produce  and  ex- 
"  port,  if    sufficient  inducements  existed.      While, 
"  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  comparative  product 
"  of  the  heretofore  great  wheat-producing  countries 
"  has   not  diminished,   recent  experiences  are   also 
"  making  it  evident  that  the  world  is  hereafter  to 
**  derive  important  supplies  of  wheat  from  sources 
"  which   a  few  years  ago  did  not  exist,  or  were 
"  regarded  as  of  little  importance.     For  example, 
"  British    India,    which    in    1880,    exported    only 
"  13,896,000  bushels,  and  whose  increase  of  wheat 
"  exports  appears  to  be  coincident  with  the  increase 
"  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country,  in  1885, 
"  exportcil  39,312,000  bushels.      During   the  same 
"  period,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  which    a 
"  rapid  growth  of   population    inevitably  tends    to 
"  divert   agricultural   industry   from   wool-producing 
"  to  wheat  growing,   increased  their  exports  from 
«  13,999,000  bushels  in  1880,  to  19,466,000  in  1885 ; 
"  and  the  Argentine  Republic  from  5,772  bushels  in 
"  1881,  to  8,986,000  in  1884.     All  the  indications 
"  are,  furthermore,  that  the  increase  of  wheat  sup- 
"  plies  from  new  sources  is  likely  to  be  continuous, 
"  and  of  great  magnitude  from  India,  whose  internal 
"  and  foreign  commerce  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy, 
"  but    is    developing    with     extraordinary    rapidity 
"  under    the    influence    of    railroad    construction ; 
"  from    the    great    wheat '  region  of   Manitoba,  to 
"  open  which   the  Canadian    Pacific  Railroad  was 
"  mainly  constructed;  from  Algeria  and  Northern 
"  Africa,  which,   once  the  granaries  of  the  Roman 
"  world,  are  now,  for  the  first  time  for  centuries,  con- 
"  tributing  something  to  the  world's  surplus  of  cereals ; 
**  and  from  the  South  American  States  of  the  Argentine 
"  Republic  and  Chili,  where  extraordinary  railroad 
"  construction   is   rapidly  drawing  an  extraordinary 
"  European  immigration  to  the  finest  of  wheatiands, 
"  which,  so  i-ecently  as  1880,  were  practically  insc- 
"  ces.<«ible.     Great  also  as  is  the  present  wheat  pro- 
"  duction  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Atkinson  has 
<<  shown  that  all  the  land  at  present  in  actual  use  in 
"  that  whole  country  for  growing  maize  or  Indian 
"  corn,  wheat,  hay,  oats,  and  cotton,  is  only  272,000 
"  square  miles,  out  of  1,500,000  miles  of  arable  land 
"  embraced  in  its  present  national  domain,  and  also 
"  that  the  present  entire  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
"  States  could  be  grown  on  wheat  land  of  the  best 
"  quality  selected  from  that  part  of  the  area  of  the 
«  State  of  Texas,  by  which  that  single  State  exceeds 
"  the  present  area  of  the  German  Empire."     (Wells 
in  Cont.  Rev.,  October,  p.  532.)     Now  I  should  like 
to  make  a  few  observations  as  to  sugar,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  articles,  and  about  which  there 
has  been  most  excitement,  and  in  which  there  have 
been  most  terrible  losses  in  this  country.     "  Sugar  did 
"  not  fall  much  between  1879  and  1884,  but  West  India 
"  sugar  fell  from  16«.  to  19*.  per  cwt,  to  9*.  6d.  to 
"  12».  before  January  1885,  and  it  remains  mnch  the 
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"  same  in  1886.  But  in  1884,  we  received  7|  million 
"  cwts.  of  unrefined  sugar  from  Q«rmany,  as  against 
«  4^  million  cwts.  in  1882;  and  the  production  of 
«  beetroot  sugar  increased  from  1,393,000  tons  in 
'♦  1879,  to  2,600,000  tons  in  1885.  In  the  same 
"  period  the  prodaction  of  cane  sugar  increased 
"  slightly,  but  the  total  sugar  production  of  the  world 
"  increased  more  than  30  per  cent.  These  figures 
"  account  readilv  for  the  fall."  Now  there  is  another 
figure.  Take  the  Clyde.  "  In  1858  the  first  200 
«  tons  of  beetroot  sugar  wore  imported,  the  total 
"  import  of  sugar  for  the  year  being  70,000  tons. 
•*  Last  year  241,000  tons  came  into  the  Clyde, 
"  158,000  being  beet  and  83,000  cane."  (Appre- 
ciation of  Gold,  p.  23,  &c.)  Now  a  very  few  words 
more  on  the  sugar  question  will  illustrate  what  is 
to  be  SMd  on  that.  "  Mr.  Sauerbeck  estimates  the 
«  increase  from  1872-73  to  1885-86  to  have  been 
"  68  per  cent.  Other  authorities  estimate  the  in- 
"  crease  from  1853  to  1884,  exclusive  of  the  prodnct 
*'  of  India  and  China,  to  have  been  at  the  rate  of 
"  30  per  cent,  for  each  decade,  or  about  100  per 
"  cent,  compounded.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
«  where  a  remission  of  duties  on  sugars  exported  to 
"  the  United  States,  is  equivalent  to  an  export 
"  bounty  of  about  100  per  cent.,  the  domestic  pro- 
"  duction  has  increased  from  about  12,000  in  1875 
"  (the  year  before  the  duties  were  remitted  to 
«*  110,000  tons  in  1885),  an  increase  in  11  years  of 
•*  750  per  cent.  The  part  that  beetroot  sugar  has 
**  played  in  the  increase,  is  shown  by  the  circum- 
"  stance  that  while  in  1860  the  proportion  of  this 
"  variety  to  the  whole  sugar  product  of  the  world 
"  (commercially  exported)  was  less  than  20  per  cent., 
"  the  product  for  1886-87  is  estimated  as  in  excess 
"  of  65  per  cent.,  Glermany  alone  having  increased 
"  her  prodnct  from  200,000  tons  in  1876,  to  594,000 
"  tons  in  1880-81,  and  to  1,166,000  tons  in  1884-85, 
"  while  the  increase  of  the  beet  sugar  product  in  the 
"  other  bounty-paying  states  of  Europe  was  not 
"  disproportionate."  I  do  not  think  I  need  add 
anything  more  than  to  say  that,  "  for  the  year  1885, 
"  2,000,000/.,  it  was  claimed,  woidd  be  necessary  to 
"  pay  the  bounty,  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  totid 
**  wages  paid  to  all  workmen  in  all  the  Grerman 
♦<  sugar  refineries."  (Wells,  ibid,  p.  530.)  I  am  not 
arguing  in  &vour  of  bounties  ;  I  think  that  is  a  most 
insane  system,  but  these  facts  will  account  for  the  fall 
in  price.  Ton  do  not  want  to  speak  of  gold;  it  is  the 
enormous  supply  from  different  causes.  Well,  now,  I 
should  refer  to  copper.  When  I  was  coming  over 
frt»m  the  United  States  in  1881, 1  met  an  American, 
and  he  said,  "I  do  not  quarrel  with  your  copper 
"  market  at  all.  I  like  66/.  a  ton.  I  can  put  it 
"  down  at  Baltimore  harbour  at  33/."  I  said  I  did 
not  quite  believe  that,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  has 
been  down  to  39/.,  though  it  has  now  risen  a  little. 
It  is  now  44/.  or  45/.  Let  us  see  the  figures. 
«  Copper  was  about  90/.  a  ton  in  1873.  57/.  in  1879, 
«  65/.  in  1883,  and  41/.  in  1886,  in  face  of  a  great 
«  demand,  but  supplies  have  been,  and  are,  so  large 
"  (say  47,000  tons  in  1850,  and  210,000  in  1884) 
"  that  the  fall  surprises  no  one."  The  produc- 
tion in  America,  as  long  as  we  kept  up  our  price, 
was  something  perfectly  stupendous.  It  is  rather 
remarkable,  in  reference  to  that,  that  Mr.  Jevons,  in 
one  of  his  books,  written,  I  think,  in  1863,  says,  that 
he  considers  that  the  metals  are  very  nnlikely  to  fall. 
Well,  I  am  not  quarrelling  with  his  authority.  He  is 
a  man  for  whom  I  had  the  greatest  regard  and 
respect.  It  only  shows  bow  very  little  anyone  can 
know  about  the  course  of  prices. 

7768.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Are  you  aware  that  Pro- 
fessor Cairnes  wrote  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  could  alter.  His 
exact  words  are,  "  The  reasoning  assumes  the  possi- 
"  bility  of  a  serious  divergence  in  the  relative  value 
"  of  gold  and  silver ;  but  I  now  believe  that  such 
•*  divergence  is  practically  out  of  the  question  ? — Tes, 
very  likely ;  that  concurs  with  what  Professor  Jevons 
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has  said  about  the  metals.  I  will  not  trouble  yoa 
more  about  copper.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  that  I  know  of,  because  the  fiidi  has  been  so 
very  rapid.  It  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  way 
that  I  know  of,  except  by  extraordinary  supplies,  but 
it  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  extraon^nary  supplies. 

7769.  The  cheapening  of  the  production,  I  suppose, 
you  would  say  ? — Well,  yes. 

7770.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  And  at  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  greatly  increased  demand  ? — There 
has  been  an  enormous  demand  for  copper  wire  for 
the  electric  telegraph.  There  is  one  thing  I  ttbs 
told  the  pther  day,  which  is  very  important.  I  under- 
stand copper  is  like  the  precious  metals  in  one  thing; 
it  wears  out  very  slowly,  and  old  copper  fetches  a 
very  considerable  price,  just  like  lead. 

7771.  {Mr.  Barbour?)  I  suppose  what  you  would 
say  with  reference  to  that  is  that  the  cheapening  of 
the  cost  of  mining  copper  has  proceeded  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  mining 
gold?  —  I  say  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  talk 
about  gold  at  all  in  discussing  the  price  of  copper. 
There  has  been  such  an  excessive  supply,  that  we 
need  not  discuss  it,  and,  speaking  generally,  I  do 
not  believe  the  price  depends  upon  the  supply  of 
gold.  I  believe  price  depends  upon  other  factors, 
and  not  upon  the  supply  of  gold.  In  the  main  the 
supply  of  gold  is  a  minor  and  unimportant  factor,  as 
a  rule. 

7772.  {Sir  T,  Farrer.)  But,  supposing  gold  to 
have  been  at  an  absolutely  stationair  point,  there  is 
sufficient  in  copper  itself  to  aocoant  for  the  change  ? 
—Yes,  certainly. 

7773.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  do  not  object  to  that. 
What  I  say,  is  this,  that  supposing  the  cheapening  of 
the  mining  of  gold  had  proceeded  simultaneomly 
with  the  cheapening  of  the  mining  of  the  copper, 
yon  might  have  had  the  same  price,  or,  at  any  rate, 
a  higher  price  ? — I  doubt  it  very  much.  I  do  not 
think  you  could.  Now,  here  are  some  very  curious 
facts  for  America,  which  I  think  are  worth  noting : 
"  The  countries  which  have .  most  notably  contributed 
"  to  this  increased  product,  have  been  the  United 
"  States,  and  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  the  increase  in 
**  the  case  of  the  former  having  been  from  23,000  tons 
«  in  1879,  to  74,053  tons  in  1885 ;  and  in  that  of 
«  the  latter  ft«m  32,677  tons,  to  45,749  in  the  same 
"  period.  As  in  all  other  like  cases,  the  disturbing 
«  effect  on  the  industries  involved  —  mining  and 
"  smelting — contingent  on  this  rapid  and  remarkable 
"  fall  in  prices  was  very  great,  and  in  all  quarters  of 
"  the  world.  In  Montana,  the  Montana  Copper 
"  Company,  with  an  annual  product  of  8,000,000 
"  pounds  of  pure  copper,  entirely  suspended  opera- 
"  tions ;  and  the  Anaconda  Company,  with  an  unnsoal 
♦'  product  of  36,000,000  pounds,  shut  down  20  ont  of 
"  28  furnaces,  and  discharged  most  of  its  hands  at 
"  the  mines.  In  Chili,  prodaction  during  the  year 
"  1885,  was  diminished  to  the  extent  of  about  10  per 
"  cent.  In  Germany,  the  Great  Mansfield  mine,  which 
"  reported  gross  profits  in  1884  of  5,675,000  marks, 
"  sustained  a  loss  in  the  operations  of  1886  of  653,338 
"  marks ;  and  its  managers  have  since  sought  relief 
"  by  petitioning  the  Imperial  Government  for  the 
**  imposition  of  a  higher  tarifl"  on  the  imports  of 
"  copper  into  the  Empire."  (Wells,  ibid.,  p.  540.) 
That  is  very  probable.  They  expect  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  everything  there.  Well  then,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  iron  and  coal.  Iron 
and  coal  got  to  their  maximum  just  about  that 
critical  year  1873 — ^rather  before  1873.  In  the  years 
1871  and  1872  they  got  to  enormous  prices.  Some 
people,  I  know,  made  a  half-a-million  in  one  year  out 
of  their  coal  and  iron,  and  it  was  a  most  exaggerated 
position  altogether.  "  Scotch  pig  iron  fell  from  6/.7i. 
"  per  ton  in  1873,  to  21.  9s.  in  1883,  and  1/.  18».in 
"  1886;  but  the  production  of  iron  was  9,392,000 
«  tons  in  1868,  and  20,410,000  tons  in  1883,  so  that  a 
"  fall  was  inevitable  sooner  or  latter."  (Appreciation 
of  Gold,  p.  24.) 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Friday. 
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pkesknt: 


The  Eight  Hon.  LORD  HERSCHELL,  the  Chaieman,  presiding. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Barboub,  G.S.I. 
Mb.  J.  W.  BiBCH. 
Mb.  H.  Chaplim,  M.P. 
Sib  T.  H.  Fabekb,  Bart. 


Mb.  C.  W.  Fremantle,  C.B. 
Sib  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Mb.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  and 


Mb.  Geo.  H.  Mubbay,  Secretary. 
Mr.  WiLLJAir  FowLEB  recalled  and  examined. 


7774.  {The  Chairman)  Before  we  proceed  to 
any  furthOT  point,  have  you  any  addition  or  explana- 
tion that  you  would  like  to  offer  with  reference  to  the 
evidence  you  have  already  given  ? — There  are  one  or 
two  points  that  I  should  like  to  i*efer  to.  I  know  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  evidence  about  the  condition  of  the  money  market; 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  that  point  should  be  clearly  before 
the  Commission,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  if  gold 
were  really  scarce,  it  is  almost  iiaapossible,  through  a 
long  course  of  years  as  from  1873  onwards,  we  could 
have  the  condition  of  things  to  which  I  referred 
last  time.  I  mean,  that  as  we  cannot  create  notes 
without  gold,  and  as,  if  we  want  money,  we  have  to 
raise  the  rate  to  attract  the  bullion,  and  as  we  have 
had  to  raise  the  rate  less  in  the  last  15  years  than 
we  had  before,  it  seems  to  follow  very  clearly  that, 
as  far  as  the  money  market  goes,  gold  has  not  been 
scarce  during  that  period.  And  in  order  to  illustrate 
that  more  clearly,  I  have  taken  out  the  average  bank 
rate  for  the  years  from  1857  to  1872  inclusive,  which 
are  the  16  years  previous  to  those  I  gave  before.  Now, 
I  find  that  the  average  of  thiat  16  years  is  4/.  2».  Qd. ; 
the  average  of  the  14  years  I  gave  last  time  is  3/.  6*.  9d., 
and  in  some  of  the  previous  periods  the  rate  got  to  a 
very  high  point  on  an  average.  For  instance,  in  1867 
it  was  an  average  of  6/.  12«.  Zd. ;  in  1864  it  was  an 
average  of  11.  10».;  and  in  1866  an  average  of  ^l. 
We  have  never  had  any  such  rates  since  that  time 
during  the  period  in  which,  we  are  told,  that  gold  has 
been  scarce.  I  mention  that  particularly,  because  I 
notice  iu  Mr.  Giffen's  evidence  he  has  treated  it  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  gold  is  scarce,  as  if  it  were 
am  obvious  &ct  about  which  there  was  no  doubt  at  all. 
I  wish,  therefore,  to  impress  very  strongly  my  view 
that  those  facts  about  which  I  have  given  evidence 
are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

7776.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Would  it  not  be  the  case, 
that  you  raise  the  bank  rate  above  those  of  foreign 
countries,  so  that  the  high  rate  of  discount  in  England 
imposed  in  order  to  bring  gold  wovdd  be  almost  entirely 
regulated  by  the  value  of  money  in  ihe  centres  from 
which  we  wish  to  bring  the  gold,  and  that  it  may  be 
just  as  effectual  to  raise  the  rate  to  4  per  cent,  with 
the  French  rate  at  3,  as  it  would  be  to  raise  it  to  7 
with  the  French  rate  at  6,  and  that  the  discounts  that 
you  quote  are  merely  relatively  superior  to  those  of 
the  Continental  countries  at  the  time  ? — ^I  have  not 
examined  the  Continental  rates  of  the  time  to  find  out 
that.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  real  cause.  The  real 
cause  is,  that  there  has  been  a  plentiful  supply  of  gold 
for  all  purposes  since  the  time  I  speak  of,  1873,  and 
that  you  have  supplied  Germany,  you  have  supplied 
Italy,  you  have  supplied  the  United  States,  and  still 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  here ;  and  the  best  test 
that  I  know  of  the  abundance  of  the  supply,  is  the 
average  bank  rate  during  a  series  of  years.  I  say  that 
we  cannot  get  on  here  without  this  sufficient  supply 
of  money,  that  is,  gold. 

7776.  (The  Chairman.)  But  supposing  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Montagu  to  be  correct,  it  would 
not  be  inconsistent,  would  it,  with  what  you  have 
said,  because  the  point  made  is  that  gold  is  scarce 
everywhere,  not  merely  in  this  count^,  and  if  there 


has  been  a  low  rate  of  interest  everywhere,  so,  with 
a  low  rate  of  interest,  you  can  still  m-aw  here  all  the 
gold  you  want.  That  would  still  be  quite  consistent 
with  your  argument  that  there  was  no  scarcity  of  gold  ? 
— ^No ;  I  think  it  is  a  general  abundance.  According 
Mr.  Montagu's  own  view,  there  was  a  considerable 
scarcity  in  other  countries  before  1 873.  That  was  j  ust 
the  time  when  we  had  had  the  large  influx  from  abroad, 
from  California  and  Australia,  and  before  the  great 
movements  in  reduction  of  gold  began. 

7777.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Have  I  stated  that?  I  do 
not  know.  I  say  that  you  cannot  judge  by  the  actual 
range  of  discount  rates,  because  they  are  never  raised 
except  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  attract  gold,  and  that 
4  per  cent,  might  be  as  relatively  high  now  as  your 
quotation  of  11.  10*.  in  1864  ? — I  understood  you 
practically  to  say  that  the  reason  the  rates  were  so 
high  before  was,  that  you  had  to  overtop  high  rates, 
o^erwise  there  was  nothing  in  your  argument. 

7778.  Certainly;  I  say  it  ?— That  rather  implies, 
as  the  Chairman  says,  that  gold  was  scarcer  before 
1873  abroad  than  it  has  been  since.  I  do  not  care 
which  way  you  put  it,  I  only  say  it  as  matter  of  fact 
that  for  the  32  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  money 
market,  we  have  had  far  more  ease  when  there  was 
a  supposed  scarcity  of  gold  than  we  had  before ;  and  I 
think  that  is  a  most  important  fact,  and  easily  explained, 
in  my  opinion,  from  what  I  believe  to  be  the  fact,  that 
there  has  been  no  scarcity  of  gold. 

7779.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Assuming  that  it  was  the 
abundance  of  gold,  or  the  absence  of  scarcity  of  gold, 
in  recent  years,  which  has  caused  the  rate  of  discount 
to  be  low  since  1873,  why  was  it  higher  before  1873  ? 
—Because,  I  suppose,  that  the  demands  upon  the 
market  were  very  great,  for  reasons  that  one  cannot 
altogether  explain.  I  read  you  from  Mr.  Tooke  the 
other  day  a  passage  in  which  he  gave  the  causes  why 
rates  had  been  very  high  in  1866  and  1857,  owing  to 
the  Crimean  War,  and  bad  harvests,  and  a  great  inflation 
of  credit,  and  so  on.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  gold  } 
the  gold  was  sent  away  for  various  causes,  and  gold 
became  scarce,  although  it  was  just  after  you  had  had 
a  very  large  influx  of  gold.  But  I  apprehend  that 
one  of  the  great  causes  has  been  that  there  has  been 
a  considerable  depression  of  trade,  and  also  a  great 
accumulation  of  capital,  so  that  credit  has  been  better 
able  to  do  the  business  of  the  world  than  it  was  in  the 
previous  time.  I  have  not  gone  minutely  into  the 
causes  of  the  difierence,  but  I  apprehend  that  is  one 
of  the  causes,  that  credit  has  become  even  more  effec- 
tive than  it  ever  was,  and  therefore  there  has  been  a 
less  demand  for  gold  than  there  was  in  the  previous 
period.  But  I  am  only  saying  that,  as  far  as  the 
evidence  of  the  money  market  goes,  it  tends  to  show 
that  there  has  not  been  this  great  scarcity  which  is 
almost  assumed  without  discussion. 

7780.  (  The  Chairman.)  In  some  of  those  years  that 
you  have  given  us,  the  higher  rate  is  accounted  for  by 
a  great  collapse  of  credit  ? — Of  course  it  is ;  in  1866 
it  was  Overend  and  Gurney's  failure. 

7781.  And  1857?— It  was  the  year  of  a  mtat 
fearful  panic  in  America  and  England. 

7782.  {Sir  John  Lubboch.)  And  other  failures 
besides  Overend  and  Gumey  ? — ^Yes,  a  great  many 
The  panic  of  1866  is  called  the  Ovei^d  and  Gumey 
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panic,  but  there  were  many  failures  besides  Overend 
and  (xurnej's.  And  then  take  1864,  which  is  a  very 
remarkable  case.  I  remember  perfectly  well  at  that 
time  there  was  an  enormous  trade  with  the  East,  and 
an  immense  demand  for  accommodation  of  every  kind. 
If  the  demand  for  accommodation  is  very  great,  up  goes 
the  rate,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  sometimes  very  high 
although  there  is  no  great  change  in  the  bullion.  You 
fljay  have  the  rate  very  high  because  the  demand  for 
accommodation  is  very  great. 

7783.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  But  have  you  not  accounted 
yourself  for  gold  not  being  perceptibly  scarce  by 
stating  that  one  reason  was  the  depression  of  trade 
and  the  falling  prices,  and,  of  course,  the  want  of 
enterprise,  therefore,  if  those  conditions  had  not  arisen 
the  quantity  of  gold  might  still  be  insufficient  P^ 
Yes,  I  must  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  it  has  often  struck  me  that 
the  daily  demand  for,  for  instance,  the  discounting  of 
bills,  for  whatever  reason,  is  reduced.  We  had  it  last 
time  with  regard  to  the  stamps.  But  there  is  a 
marked  diminution  in  the  demand.  A  great  business, 
in  the  aggregate  greater  than  ever,  is  done,  but  with 
less  use  of  money  even  in  the  form  of  credit. 
That  is  the  history  of  the  last  15  years.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  great  deal  more  business  has  been  done,  but 
with  less  demand  for  money,  in  the  technical  way  that 
we  use  the  word  money,  in  the  money  market.  And 
I  agree  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  demand, 
and  that  has  led  to  a  low  rate  of  discount.  But  I 
cannot  say  that  I  see  the  slightest  evidence  from  that 
that  gold  is  scarcer ;  on  the  contrary,  when  you  want 
the  gold  you  get  it,  and  you  get  it,  on  an  average,  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  you  were  able  to  get  it  during 
the  previous  period,  when  it  was  supposed  that  there 
was  no  scarcity  of  gold. 

7784.  {The  Chairman.)  I  understand  that  all  that 
you  say  is  that,  at  all  events,  looking  at  the  rates  of 
discount  during  this  period  when  the  scarcity  of  gold 
is  supposed  to  have  existed,  these  returns  form  no 
evidence  of  scarcity  ? — ^No  evidence  of  scarcity,  as 
far  as  they  go.  If  the  rate  of  discount  is  an  evidence 
either  way,  it  goes  the  other  way. 

7785.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  When  you  say  they 
get  the  gold  at  a  lower  rate,  you  mean  they  get 
the  temporary  use  of  the  gold,  not  the  absolute  right 
to  the  gold? — Of  course  that  is  always  the  case. 
That  does  not  apply  to  one  time  more  than  to  another, 
but  I  am  only  speaking  of  two  periods  when  the  same 
operation  is  going  on. 

7786.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  The  rate  of  discount  is  the 
price  paid  for  the  use  of  what  may  be  called  ready 
capital,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  for  the  loan  of  money. 

7787.  Then  that  depends  not  separately  upon 
either  demand  or  supply,  but  upon  the  proportion  of 
the  demand  to  supply  ? — Yes. 

7788.  Like  every  other  price  ? — ^Yes. 

7789.  Consequently  you  may  have  a  very  large 
supply,  but  if  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
the  rate  of  discount  will  still  be  very  high,  will  it  not? 
— It  might. 

7790.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  supply  is 
small  and  the  demand  is  small,  the  rate  may  be  low  ? 
— It  might  be  so. 

7791.  But  if  you  find  that  for  a  considerable  period 
the  rate  is  low  you  may  argue,  may  you  not,  that  at 
any  rate  that  has  not  been  caused  by  a  deficiency  of 
supply  ? — ^I  should  say  so. 

7792.  Because  if  the  supply  was  deficient  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand,  the  price  would  rise,  would  it 
not  ? — Certainly  it  ought  to. 

7793.  Therefore  a  low  rate  of  discount  for  a  period 
of  years  is  proof  that  the  low  rate  is  not  due  to  a 
failure  in  supply  ? — I  think  so,  decidedly. 

7794.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Have  you  lost  sight  of 
another  very  important  factor  that  may  account  for 
the  plentifulness  of  gold,  and  that  is  that  in  yoor 
table  you  give  the  amount  of  silver  held  by  tlie 
difierent  banks — an  amount  of  about  112,000,000/.  in 
three  banks  alone.  That  is  in  your  evidence  here  at 
question  7709 :   ^  The  United  States,  48,000,000/. ; 


Bank  of  France,  46,000,000/.;  Bank  of  Germany, 
18,000,000/."  They  issue  paper  against  this  silver, 
and  consequently  freed  a  similar  quantity  of  gold  in 
those  countries,  or  at  least  taking  the  place  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  taken  up  by  gold  ? — I  think  it  is 
quite  true  that  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  gokl 
liberated. 

7796.  By  the  issue  of  paper  ? — Partly  by  the  issue 
of  paper.  That  may  be  so.  I  have  not  looked 
minutely  into  that,  but  I  daresay  you  are  quite  right 
that  there  was  a  very  large  release  of  American  gold 
during  the  war,  that  is,  in  the  previous  period.  But 
I  tell  you  where  I  think  there  was  a  very  large 
amount  of  gold  raleased,  and  that  was  after  the 
Franco-German  war.  There  was  a  very  large  amount 
of  gold  went  from  France  to  Germany,  taken  from 
French  hoards. 

7796.  But  have  you  any  authority  for  it  being 
French  hoards? — There  is  no  doubt  there  was  an 
enormous  increase  of  the  Bank  of  France  notes  at 
that  time. 

7797.  But  are  you  aware  that  tbe  French,  of  all 
other  people,  hold  the  largest  quantity  of  small  railway 
obligations  and  small  bonds,  and  that  they  are  about 
the  last  people  to  hoard  gold? — 1  have  no  personal 
knowledge.  I  have  only  seen  that  stated  over  and 
over  again. 

7798.  ( The  Chairman.)  But  with  regard  to  what 
Mr.  Montagu  has  said,  that  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  your  view  as  to  gold.  If  by  reason  of  the  use  of 
silver  in  the  place  of  gold,  or  its  answering  the  purposes 
of  gold,  people  are  r^y  to  part  with  their  gold,  and  it 
is  liberated,  that  would  show  that  it  has  not  {^predated 
by  reason  of  scarcity  ? — Exactly.  And  with  r^aid 
to  the  French  question,  I  think  it  is  matter  of  obser- 
vation, as  I  understand  the  figures,  that  the  circulation 
of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  France  over  the  amount  of 
bullion  held,  increased  by  91,000,000/.  from  January 
1870  to  November  1873.  I  ap  preheud  that  was  in 
order  to  liberate  gold. 

7799.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  I  think  you  will  find  that 
the  indemnity  was  paid  to  Germany  by  means  largely 
of  silver  or  silver  bills,  bills  on  Germany  itself  and  on 
Holland  and  Belgium  payable  in  silver,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  guide  as  far  as  the  transfer  of  gold  from 
France  to  Germany.  I  do  not  think  yon  can  draw 
much  aigument  from  it  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  press  that 
at  all  because  I  have  no  minute  information,  and  1  do 
not  want  to  spak  of  what  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
certainly  do  think  that  as  far  as  the  evidence  of  the 

oney  market  goes,  it  has  not  shown  a  scarcity  of 
gold  within  the  last  15  yeare.  I  think  it  is  right 
to  mention  the  story  of  the  circulation  within  the 
last  30  years  in  our  own  country,  because  it  illus- 
trates the  point  that  I  was  referring  to,  very  strongly. 
If  you  take  the  circulation  in  1845,  1847,  1854,  and 
1885,  the  Bank  of  England  circulation  in  1845  was 
21-73  millions,  the  country  7-7,  Scotland  3-29,  Ireland 
6-95,  making  a  total  of  39-67;  in  1847  the  figures 
were  Bank  of  England  20-11,  couptry  76,  Scotland 
3o5,  Ireland  6 01,  total  37-30 ;  1854,  Bank  of 
England  21-83,  country  6-80,  Scotland  4-15,  Ire- 
land 6-29,  total  38-97 ;  and  in  1885,  Bank  of  England 
25-2,  country 30, Scotland  6-2, Ireland  7-0, total 41-40. 
In  1885  the  total  is  41  millions  against  39  uiillions 
in  1845,  an  increase  of  only  two  millions,  although 
we  have  had  such  an  enormous  increase  in  the  business 
of  the  country.  I  think  that  strongly  illustrates  the 
point  that  the  business  is  actually  done,  I  was  going 
to  say,  without  money. 

7800.  {Mr.  Birch.)  By  instruments  of  credit?— 
By  instruments  of  credit.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  set  of  figures  that  you  could  possibly 
have  before  you  in  discussing  this  question.  I 
want  to  add  one  word  with  regard  to  M.  Cemuscbi. 
Mr.  Montagu  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  what 
M.  Cemusdii  had  said  as  to  the  scarcity  of  gold. 
In  the  Economist  of  24th  April  1886  he  wrote  as 
follows :  "  The  fall  in  prices  which  is  complained 
"  of  is  not  due  to  what  has  been  called  a  scarcity 
"  of  gold,  which  is  purely  imaginary.     If  by  an 
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<«  enchanter's  wand  all  the  silver  francs,  all  the 
"  silver  marks,  all  the  silver  dollars  were  converted 
"  into  gold  firancs,  gold  marks,  gold  dollars,  the 
"  European  and  American  prices  would  remain  un- 
"  changed." 

7801.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  Excuse  me,  I  do  not  think 
you  will  find  that  I  maintain  that  gold  is  scarce,  and 
M.  Cernuschi's  remarks  apply  more  to  this,  that 
whereas  silver  now  is  a  large  portion  of  the  circulating 
medium,  if  you  change  that  silver  into  gold  you  would 
still  have  the  same  circulating  medium,  it  would  not 
affect  it  in  any  way  ? — I  only  quoted  that  because  you 
disputed  the  other  day  whether  he  had  said  that  or 
not.  Then  Lord  Herschell  asked  me  last  time 
whether  there  was  any  new  evidence  as  regards  the 
extension  of  cheques  and  so  on  in  the  country.  I 
have  obtained  «ome  very  interesting  figures  (rem 
Messrs.  liarday,  who  permitted  me  to  use  their  name. 
The  one  set  of  figures  is  their  country  clearing  for  the 
months  of  November  1882,  1883,  1884,  1885,  and 
1886,  and  the  result  is  summed  up  in  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  firm  in  this  way :  "  They  show  an 
"  increase  in  the  number  of  articles  of  16  per  cent., 
"  a  decrease  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  2  per  cent., 
"  and  a  decrease  in  the  average  amount  per  article  of 
"  17  per  cent." 

780^.  {The  Chairman.)  Between  what  dates  are 
those  ?— That  is  between  1882  and  1886.  Now  I  say 
that  shows  manifestly  that  the  cheques  are  going  lower 
down,  that  the  cla<«i  of  people  who  are  using  cheques 
is  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  in  one  sense,  but  it 
is  larger  and  larger  in  another,  that  there  are  more 
peo|de  of  what  I  may  call  the  humbler  class  of  traders 
beginning  to  use  banking  facilities.  And  I  find  from 
inquiry  that  that  is  the  impression  very  strongly  of 
country  bankers.    The  figures  are  as  follows : — 


CODNTKV   ClKAKIXC. 

"  In-paid." 


No.  of  Cheques. 


Total. 


1882. 
November  24 
25 
»  27 
„  28 
„  29 
„        30 


1883. 
November  24 
26 


27 
28 
29 
30 


1884. 

November  24 

99 

25 

>» 

26 

If 

27 

»f 

28 

»» 

29 

0    51080 

1 

5,940 
6,010 
i           8,770 
6,140 
5,730 
6,080 

£ 
193,800 
169,300 
248,200 
180,500 
172,600 
199,000 

38,670 

1,163,400 

6,800 
9,110 
6,620 
6,490 
6,550 
6,140 

180,500 
229,800 
209,700 
196,700 
195,600 
182,600 

40,710 

1,194,900 

9,110 
6,490 
6,360 
6,830 
6,420 
6,560 

226,200 
186,300 
211,600 
210,200 
179,000 
179,600 

41,750 

1,192,800 

No.  of  Cheques. 

Total. 

1885. 

£ 

November  24 

7,110 

181,200 

„        25         - 

6,830 

159,100 

„         26        - 

6,490 

161,900 

,,        27        - 

6,280 

147,300 

„         28        - 

6,550 

194,700 

30        - 

9,110 

212,000 

42,370 

1,056,200 

1886. 

November  24 

6,830 

170,700 

„         25         - 

7,180 

191,300 

„         26         - 

6,700 

189,900 

„         27         - 

7,460 

180,200 

„        29         - 

10,100 

228,400 

„         30         - 

7,040 

170,800 

45,310 

1,131,300 

November  1882     - 

38,670 

1,163,400 

1883     - 

40,710 

1,194,900 

1884     - 

41,750 

1,192,800 

1885     - 

42,370 

1,0.56,200 

1886     - 

45,310 

1,131,800 

Mr. 
W.  Fowltr. 

1 1  Nov.  18S7. 


Another  set  of  figures  I  thought  might  interest  you 
is  as  follows : — This  is  the  receipt  at  the  bank  in 
Loml>ard  Street  on  the  11th  November  1886 :  "  Coin 
"  '65,  bank  notes  1*65,  country  notes  '18,  cheques  and 
"  bills  97-52  =  10000."  There  is  only  one  other 
remark  I  vnib  to  make.  With  regard  to  the 
index  numbers  I  wish  to  say  that  I  omitted  to 
refer  to  the  fact  that  in  the  index  numbers  all 
reference  to  the  cost  of  wages  and  living  and  so 
on  is  omitted,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting 
to  refer  to  a  paragraph  in  Mr.  Strachey's  pamphlet, 
page  9,  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  Hamburg  hospital,  and  it  comes  to  this, 
that  if  the  years  1847  to  1850  be  taken  as  100,  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen'  to  232,  which  is  certainly  a 
most  surprismg  result ;  and  that  as  to  the  rent  of 
houses  in  Hamburg  if  the  year  1850  be  taken  as 
100,  the  year  1885  comes  to  208,  which  is  also  I  think 
a  very  remarkable  result. 

7803.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Does  he  say  whether  there 
is  any  improvement  ? — There  is  an  improvement,  but 
he  thinks  that  the  administration  has  always  been 

•."scrupulously  economical,"  and  during  the  period 
taken  the  same  system  of  purchasing  and  doing  budness 
has  been  observed. 

7804.  But  the  patients  may  be  better  treated? — 
They  may,  but  it  is  an  enormous  difi'erence  of  the 
cost.  I  think  I  mentioned  that  I  thought  the  Eeo- 
nomist  figures  were  much  injured  by  there  being 
two  cotton  figures  in  the  index  number,  but  really 
there  are  four.  I  should  particularly  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  pages  11,  12,  and  13  of 
Mr.  Forssell's  book  on  the  question  of  the  index 
number.  "  If,  with  this  reservation,  the  table  of  prices 
"  of  the  Economut  is  closely  eicamined,  it  is  tound 
"  that  the  prices  in  the  twenty-two  columns  there 
"  represented  during  the  periods  in  question,  as  com- 
"  pared  with  the  same  prices  during  the  period  1845- 
"  50,  which  are  taken  as  100,  give  the  following  pro- 
"  portional  figures : — 

'*  1851-60.   1861-70.   1871-5.    1876-80.    1881-85. 
«       114  141.8         127.,         115.,  104.S 

"  These  averages,  as  well  as  the  yearly  prices  quoted 
"  above,  seem  at  first  sight  to  prove  ^at  prices  have 
"  considerably  declined  during  the  last  10  years,  not 
"  only  when  compared  with  the  speculative  era  1871- 
"  75,  but  still  more  in  comparis'^n  with  the  previous 
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"  period  of  1861-70.  What,  then,  is  more  probable, 
"  than  that  the  increased  supply  of  gold  during  the 
"•  1850  period  was  the  principal  factor  in  the  rise,  that 
"  affected  all  prices  in  the  following  decade,  or  that  the 
"  declining  production  of  gold  since  1870  has  caused  a 
"  change  in  other  directions,  and  from  1880-85  has 
«  exercised  its  full  influence  in  depressing  prices? 
"  Visibly,  the  gold  is  depreciated  when  ils  production 
"  increases ;  again,  it  is  appreciated  when  its  produc- 
"  tion  decreases.  The  post  hoc  is  almost  irresistibly 
"  converted  into  a  propter  hoc.  The  truth  about  these 
"  phenomena  presents  itself  as  plain  and  palpable  as 
"  any  complicated  economical  process  can  be,  and  may 
«  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  statistical  nverage- 
"  curves  or  figures.  Butbeware  of  statistical  averages  ! 
"  How  treacherous  they  may  be,  in  all  their  attractive 
"  simplicity,  it  will  be  particularly  easy  to  show  in  the 
"  present  case.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  only  necessary 
"  to  remove  one  link  from  the  chain,  in  order  entirely  to 
*'  destroy  the  evidence  obtained  from  the  above  series 
"  of  figures.  The  article  Cotton  plays  a  most  important 
•'  part  in  the  Economist  price-tables.  It  represents  as 
"  many  as  four  numbers  out  of  the  22,  that  is,  more 
"  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  total.  But  the  price  of  cotton 
"  and  cotton  goods  rose  100  to  300  %  in  consequence 
"  of  the  American  war,  and  not  through  any  super- 
"  abandance  of  gold.  If,  therefore^  wo  only  exclude 
"  these  four  articles,  our  figures  undergo  the  following 
"  change: — 

"  1851-60.    1861-70.   1871-75.   1876-80.    1881-85. 
"      114-0         125-3  128-4  U9-6         107-0 

"  If  we  also  exclude  tobacco,  which  rose  to  thrice  its 
"  former  value  daring,  and  in  consequence  of,  the 
"  American  war,  the  proportional  total  index  number 
"  for  1861-70  sinks  to  119.  By  such  slight  changes 
"  the  enormous  rise  in  prices,  which  seemed  to  dis- 
"  tinguish  the  years  1861-70  wholly  disappears.  In  its 
"  place  the  period  1871-75  is  coming  np  as  the  highest 
"  point  of  the  series.  From  this  point  the  fall  in 
'*  prices  during  1880-85  is  nevertheless  yet  very  con- 
«  siderable." 

7805.  {The  Chairman.)  When  the  Commission 
adjourned  on  the  last  occasion  you  were  giving  some 
facts  with  reference  to  the  fall  in  value  of  various 
articles  contained  in  the  index  and  other  lists,  as 
explained  by  circumstances  affecting  the  particular 
articles.  I  think  the  last  one  you  had  dealt  witJi 
was  copper  ? — Yes.  It  seems  almost  needless  to  refer 
to  iron  and  coal.  The  rise  in  1873  was  so  extra- 
ordinary and  abnormal  that  hardly  anyone  would 
expect  that  the  then  price  would  continue,  or  anything 
like  that  price,  or  that  it  was  necessary  to  suppose 
that  any  question  of  money  would  enter  into  the 
price.  But  the  figures  given  in  Mr.  Wells'  article  are 
very  extraordinary.  I  will  read  one  or  two:  The 
production  in  the  United  States  for  instance  increased 
in  one  year  from  1885  to  1886  by  1,638,803  tons,  or 
40  per  cent.,  and  in  our  own  country  the  increase  has 
been  very  great  indeed  in  the  amount  of  iron  in  the 
last  few  years.  In  1870  Sir  L.  Bell  told  the  Eoyal  Ck)m- 
misfflon  that  the  world's  production  was  1 1,505,000  tons, 
which  increased  to  14,345,000  tons  in  1872.  "  From 
"  that  date  the  production  continued  almost  stationary 
«  until  1879,  when  it  was  14,048,000  tons.  After 
"  1879  an  extraordinary  change  became  apparent  in 
"  the  volume  of  the  make,  for  daring  the  ensuing 
"  five  years  the  average  make  was  18,000,000  tons, 
«  and  in  1883  it  rose  to  21,063,000,  or  nearly  60  per 
"  cent,  more  than  it  was  in  1879."  It  ig  rather 
difScult  to  avoid  mixing  actual  facts  as  to  the  fall 
with  the  causes  of  the  fall,  bat  I  have  referred 
later  on  to  some  figures  as  to  iron  which  perhaps 
it  might  be  convenient  to  bring  in  here.  Sir 
Lowthian  Bell's  figures  are  very  interesting,  and  he 
says  that  he  thinks  nothing  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  fall  in  iron  as  the  discovery  of  new  and 
cheaply-worked  supplies  of  iron  ore,  both  here  and 
abroad.  I  would  only  mention  a  few ;  in  the  north- 
eastern district  the  tons  of  ore  were,  in  1860, 
1,483,000;  in  1884,  6,103,000.  In  Scotland  they 
had  slowly  fallen  oS  between  1860  and   1884;   in 


Wales  they  had  fallen  off;  in  Staffoidshira  -Ihpy  -had 
increased  by  300,000  tons ;  in  OumbOTlfuad  they  had 
increased  by  a  million  and  a  half  ;  in  Lincolnshire 
they  had  increased  from  112,000  to  2,628,000;  and 
the  imported  ores  bad  increased  from  23,000  in  1860 
to  3,153,000  in  1884.  But  the  total  consumption  by 
foreign  countries  is  a  very  curious  point.  ^  Lowthian 
Bell  considers  that  in  1870  there  were  received 
from  the  United  Kingdom  by  foreign  coantries, 
3,472,000  tons  of  iron;  in  1884,  4,808,000;  but 
the  make  of  foreign  nations  had  increased  from 
5,602,000,  in  1870,  to  12,469,000  in  1884  ;  therefore, 
the  total  consumption  by  foreign  nations,  including 
their  own  make,  and  what  we  sent  them,  had  increased 
from  9,074,000,  in  1870,  to  16,777,000  tons  in  1884. 
And  it  is  not,  perhaps,  very  satisfactory  to  find  that 
we  are  rather  falling  back  as  regards  our  proportion 
of  the  make  of  iron,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  be 
surprised  at  that.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  those 
figures,  excepting  to  say  that  I  think  they  show  an 
enormous  fall  in  the  value  of  the  article,  without  any 
money  question  whatever.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  coaL  Of  course,  coal  has  fallen  greatly,  but  the 
production  of  coal  has  quadrupled  since  1850,  and 
the  price  of  course  has  fallen  since  1870-72  very 
rapidly. 

7806.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Do  you  not  consider  that  that 
enormous  rise  in  1872  opened  out  a  great  number  of 
new  mines  all  over  the  world  ? — Yes,  a  ^:-eat  number 
in  our  own  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

7807.  For  instance,  great  mines  in  Spun,  in  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere  that  were  known  to 
exist,  but  would  not  pay  to  work,  were  then  opened 
up  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Wells  says  that,  "  The  increase  iu 
"  the  product  of  the  five  chief  coal-producing  countries 
"  of  the  world.  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
"  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  from  1870  to  1886 
"  inclusive,  has  been  in  excess  of  80  per  cent. ;  Great 
"  Britain  increasing  her  product  from  109,000,000 
"  tons  in  1870  to  159,351,000  in  1885;  and  the  United 
«  States  from  38,468,000  in  1870  to  112,743,000  short 
"  tons  in  1886.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of 
"  coal  displaced  from  use  in  the  United  States  in  1886 
"  by  the  introduction  and  use  of  natural  gas  is  esti- 
"  mated  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at 
"  6,353,000  tons,  valued  at  9,847,000  dollars.  In 
"  Germany  the  increase  reported  was  from  36,041,000 
"  tons  in  1873  to  55,000,000  tons  in  1883."  I  think 
those  figures  also  prove  distinctly  that  the  cause  is  one 
of  the  simplest  in  the  world. 

7808.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  suppose  there  must  have 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  coal  simulta- 
neously with  the  increase  of  the  production  ? — There 
has  no  doubt  been  a  great  increase  in  the  demand, 
but  the  fall  was  so  rapid  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  it  could  have  anything  to  do  with  money.  The 
capital  was  poured  in.  I  remember  myself  being  told 
by  various  people  at  the  time,  1872,  1873,  of  the  great 
fortunes  they  were  making -out  of  their  coal,  but  in 
about  three  or  four  years  we  heard  no  more  about  it. 
One  man  told  me  in  our  own  office  in  Lombard  Street 
that  he  had  sold  the  whole  of  his  make  to  a  gas 
company  at  21.  a  ton  for  a  twelvemonth. 

7809.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  And  there  also  have  been 
great  economies  in  the  use  of  coal  ? — Very  great 
indeed. 

7810.  And  very  great  economies  indeed  of  iron 
in  the  use  of  steel  ? — ^Yes. 

7811.  {The  Chairman.)  Then  what  is  the  nest 
article  ?  —  The  article  of  wool  is  perhaps  the  next 
article.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  it 
minutely,  but  there  has  been  there  an  immense  increase. 
According  to  Mr.  Wells  the  increase  in  the  world's 
supply  of  raw  wools  from  1860  to  1885  was  about 
ICO  per  cent.  I  think  if  that  figure  be  correct,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  cause  of  the  fiilL 
I  remember  Messrs.  Windeler  and  Bowes,  who  are  » 
very  great  authority  in  this  trade,  gave  some  remark- 
able figures,  which  I  think  I  have  quoted,  as  to  the 
state  of  the  wool  trade.  Mr.  Wells  says  that  "  the 
"  wool  clip  of  the  United   States  increased   irom 
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«f  264,000,000  pounds  in  1880  to  329,000,000  in 
"  1885."  There  has,  of  course,  been  a  great  demand 
for  wool,  bat  there  has  also  been  an  excessive  supply. 
Formerlj,  I  remember  we  used  to  disconnt  a  great 
number  of  bills  for  Americans  who  came  here  to 
buj  wool.  They  used  to  get  credits  and  bring  them 
here  to  discount,  and  then  buy  the  wool  in  the 
English  market.  Latterly  we  have  seen  much  fewer 
of  those.  I  suppose  America  is  getting  to  be  more 
self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  wool  than  she  was. 

7812.  {Mr.  Birch.)  You  are  probably  aware  that 
an  enormous  amount  of  wool  now  goes  direct  which 
formerly  used  to  come  through  this  country,  goes 
direct  from  Australia  ? — I  notice  a  great  falling  off. 

7813.  A  very  important  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  wool  business  ? — ^There  is  another  interesting  trade 
that  I  would  like  to  refer  to  for  a  moment,  that  is, 
paper.  Both  in  America  and  in  England,  the  falling 
off  in  the  value  of  paper  is  astonishing. 

7814.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Yon  mean  the  price 
of  paper,  do  you  not? — ^The  price  of  paper  has 
fallen  so  much.  Mr.  Wells  considers  that  paper  has 
declined,  since  1872,  to  the  extent  of  fully  50  per 
cent.  There  are  great  complaints,  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  America,  of  the  falling  off  in  the  value  of 
paper.  One  great  cause,  of  course,  has  been  that  new 
materials  have  been  brought  to  bear.  Then,  in  the 
glass  trade,  window  glass  is  another  illustration. 
Now,  of  course,  that  is  a  very  important  article,  and 
there  has  been  an  extraordinary  i&Ll  in  the  value,  but 
it  has  arisen  from  the  great  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  making  the  glass.  I  inquired  of  a  maker 
of  fine  glass  in  reference  to  the  best  glass,  and 
he  said  there  was  very  little  change  in  the  price  of 
the  best  glass,  but  tlutt  the  ordinary  glass  bad  gone 
down.  I  remember  quoting  the  Times  as  regards  the 
falling  off  in  the  value  of  glass  in  Charleroi,  where  the 
result  was  that  there  was  a  sort  of  revolution  from  the 
change  in  the  supply,  and  that  was  in  consequence 
of  a  most  extraordinary  invention  which  is  there 
described.  I  do  not  want  to  go  more  minutely  into 
other  articles.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  go 
throtigh  the  list  you  find  the  same  everywhere,  that 
there  have  been  ample  causes  for  the  fall  throughout 
the  whole  list  of  articles,  one  after  the  other.  As 
you  examine  them,  you  find  special  reasons  why  they 
have  fallen,  and  where  there  are  no  special  reasons, 
sometimes  you  find  even  an  advance,  and  sometimes 
the  article  is  stationary.  I  mentioned  the  other  day 
the  case  of  cotton.  That  has  been  remarkably  station- 
ary in  price  since  we  got  rid  of  the  effect  of  the 
American  war  upon  the  cotton  trade,  and,  as  the 
Commission  have  heard  irom  others,  there  are  other 
articles  which  not  only  have  not  fallen,  but  which 
have  a  tendency  to  rise  during  the  very  period  when 
we  are  told  that  gold  has  been  scarce,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  that  scarcity  there  has  been  a  great 
fall  of  prices.  Well,  of  course,  if  the  fall  in  prices 
was  caused  by  a  scarcity  of  gold,  the  effect  should 
be,  practically,  on  all  articles,  not  merely  on  certain 
articles  out  of  the  list,  but  on  all  important  articles, 
and  you  do  not  find  that  to  be  the  case. 

7815.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  You  said  just  now  that  there 
was  sufficient  reason  to  account  for  the  fall  in  price 
in  almost  every  commodity  ? — So  h,r  as  I  am  aware. 

7816.  And  apart  altc^ether  from  any  scarcity  of 
money  ? — I  am  only  speaking  about  the  scarcity  of 
gold.  What  I  meant  was,  the  more  you  examined 
into  each  article  which  has  fallen,  the  more  clear  it 
becomes  that  there  are  other  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  fall,  and  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  to 
money  in  order  to  account  for  the  fall. 

7817.  Among  those  causes  you  include  the  rate 
of  exchange? — ^Yes,  I  think  there  are  cases  where 
the  rate  of  exchange  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
supply. 

7818.  {The  Chairman.)  You  come  now  to  excep- 
tional cases  where  the  prices  have  not  fallen  ? — Yes, 
but  I  should  like  to  refer  to  what  Mr.  Tooke  has  said 
with  respect  to  former  cases  of  great  fluctuation  of 
prices.    I    cannot    expect   the  Commission   to  read 


Mr,  Tooke's  history  of  prices;  it  is  much  too  long  Mr, 

a    book,  but  there    are   passages    in    his   work    in      W.  Fowler. 

which    he    analyses    the    causes   of   fluctuation    at  

previous   periods,  which  I  think   are   well   worthy    "  Nov.  1887. 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  such  an  important       ~^ 
question  before  them.    They  show  most  clearly  that 
there  were  in  former  times,  before  this  question  arose 
at  all,  most  extraordinary  fluctuations  of  price,  far 
more  wonderful  than  those  which  we  see  now. 

7819.  You  mean  at,  the  time  that  there  were  no 
monetary  changes  ? — WeU,  when  the  monetary  changes 
were  unimportant  at  any  rate,  but  when  there  were 
extraordinary  fluctuations  owing  to  war,  and  various 
changes  of  that  kind.     I  will  mention  one  or  two. 

7820.  {Sir    T.  Farrer.)  And   seasons  especially? 
— Seasons.     In  regrard  to  com  that  was  what  he  laid 
great  stress  upon  throughout  bis  book.     Of  course  the 
condition  of  things  at  the  end  of  last  century  was 
peculiar.    At  this  time  people  seem  to  think  fluctua- 
tions are  very  bad,  but  what  we  should  have  done  at 
the  time  of  our  forefathers  I  cannot  think.     To  quote 
my  own  words,  p.  33,  note,  "  It  can  hardly  be  disputed 
"  that  fluctuations  of  price  were  more  severe  in  former 
"  than  in  recent  times,  the  influence  of  modern  dis- 
"  covery  tending  towards  far  greater  uniformity  of 
"  supply  in  different  parts  of  the  world.     At  any  rate, 
"  fluctuations  were  formerly  excessively  rapid  and 
"  violent,  as  may  be  seen  throughout  Tooke's  great 
"  work.    If  supplies  fell  off,  they  could  not  easily  be 
"  filled  up  before  the  days  of  steam  and  telegraph,  nor 
"  could  a  superabundance  be  easily  removed.    So,  in 
"  the  early  days  of  the  century,  a  good  harvest  would 
"  cause  a  terrible  fall  in  corn,  and  a  bad  year  would 
"  be  followed   by  famine   prices.      The    history  of 
"  British  India  is  full  of  illustrations  of  an  excessive 
"  diversity  of  price  under  one  Government,  and  there 
"  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  railway,  the  steamer,  and  the 
"  tel^raph  have  done  more  to  prevent  local  famines 
"  than  any  action  of  Gtovemments."    Now  take  these 
few  figures : — Cotton,  in  1782,  was  from  2s.  to  3s.  6rf. 
a  pound ;  in  1800,  2s.  3d. ;  in  1810,  2s. ;  and  in  1822 
it  fell  to  llrf.    Copper  was  84s.  a  cwt.  in  1782 ;  140s. 
in  1800;  160«.  in  1810;   and   100s.  in  1822.     Iron 
was  6/.  a  ton  in  1782;  5/.  10*.  in  1800  ;  8/.  in  1810; 
and  6/.  in  1822;  but  it  rose  to  12/.  in   1825.     Rice 
was  26s.  a  cwt.  in  1782,  with  a  duty  of  7s.  id. ;  40s. 
in  1800,  when  it  was  free ;  30s.  in  1810 ;  and  20s.  in 
1822.    Sugar  was  50s.  a  cwt.  in  1782,  with  a  duty  of 
12s,  3d. ;  35s.  in  1800,  with  a  duty  of  20s. ;  40».1n 
1810,  with  a  duty  of  29s. ;  and  30s.  in  1822,  with  a 
duty  of  27s.    Tea  was  5s.  a  pound  in   1782;  5«i  in 
1800;  3s.  6rf.  in  1810,  with  a  96  per  cent  duty ;  and 
3s.  in  1822,  with  a  100  per  cent,  duty ;  and  wheat  was 
50s.  in  1782;  100s.  in  1800;  90is.  in  1810;  and  40s. 
in  1822.     And  then  there  was  a  very  great  outcry  in 
regard  to  the  ruin  that  was  coming  upon  everybody, 
and  very  shortly  after  that  there  came  a  bad  harvest, 
and  everything  was  put  on  its  legs  again,  as  far  as 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  world  was  concerned. 

7821.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  A  bad  harvest  was  at  that 
time  good  for  the  agriculturist,  a  good  harvest  good  for 
other  people  ? — ^Mr.  Tooke  goes  through  many  cases 
where  he  gives  the  number  of  millions  added  to  the 
agricultural  interest  by  the  rise  in  prices.  And  some 
of  us  can  recollect  when  wheat  was  90s.  a  quarter 
and  upwards,  and  how  great  were  the  changes  in  our 
own  times.  And  no  one  will  suggest  that  these 
fluctuations  were  caused  by  anything  but  ordinary 
commercial  or  political  causes.  I  say  that  from  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  prices  that  I  have  made,  it 
seems  that  in  all  these  cases,  without  an  exception, 
one  can  find  ample  causes  for  the  fall  in  price,  without 
going  to  the  question  of  money  at  all.  With  regard 
to  articles  that  have  risen  or  tended  to  rise,  there  is 
no  donbt,  till  a  veiy  recent  period,  meat  for  instance 
was  very  high,  and  I  think  Mr.  Chaplin  will  bear 
me  out,  that  up  to  1883  meat  was  very  high  indeed, 
and  the  price  of  stock  was  very  high. 

7822.  {The  Chairman.)  At  all  events  you  say  as 
high  as  it  was  in  the  period  prior  to  1873  ? — Yes,  and 
a  great  deal  higher  than  I  can  recollect.    But  what  I 
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mean  is  that  beef  is  a  fii-st-rate  article,  and  if  gold 
■was  scarce,  and  was  to  drive  everything  down,  beef 
ought  to  have  fallen.  When  I  first  began  housekeeping 
I  paid  6d.  a  pound  for  raj  beef. 

7823.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  It  has  fallen  very  much 
now  ? — That  has  been  a  sudden  fall.  Everybody  was 
complaining  of  dear  meat  for  a  long  time. 

7824.  A  gradual  fall.  Sellers  are  all  complaining 
of  low  prices  of  stock  ? — That  may  be.  I  think  up  to 
1883  stock  sold  well  and  meat  was  very  dear. 
Mr.  Chaplin  says  a  gradual  fall,  but  a  very  decided  fall 
has  taken  place  in  a  short  time  both  in  the  value  of 
stock  and  meat.  I  shonld  just  like  to  read  this  list 
of  articles,  the  comparison  of  1854  and  1884,  in  all 
of  which  cases  there  was  a  tendency  to  rise  : — Bacon, 
beef,  brandy,  butter,  cheese,  cocoa,  coffee,  cotton,  cur- 
rants, eggs,  hides,  oats,  oxen,  pepper,  potatoes,  raisins, 
sheep.  It  is  a  very  curious  list,  but  I  take  it  as  I  find 
it.  Those  are  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
And  then  there  is  another  list ; — Beer,  cloth,  fire-arms, 
fish,  horses,  leather,  salt,  silks,  spirits,  yam  (cotton), 
yarn  (linen).  Those  are  exports  which  between  1854 
and  1884  tended  upwards,  the  same  date  as  the  others. 
Now  all  I  say  is  without  pledging  myself  to  every  one 
of  those  cases  as  very  important,  they  seem  to  mc  to 
destroy  the  theory  tliat  you  have  a  cause  which  is 
always  tending  to  depress  prices  all  round.  If  it 
was  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  number  of  articles, 
in  the  absence  of  some  very  extraordinary  causes  in 
each  particular  case,  would  have  tended  downwards 
with  the  others.  Why  they  have  not  tended  down- 
wards with  the  others  is  easily  explained,  I  believe, 
by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  demand 
for  many  of  these  articles. 

7825.  (The  Chairman.)  And  no  such  increase 
of  the  production  as  to  necessitate  a  fall? — In  the 
cases  that  I  have  referred  to  before  there  has  been 
an  immense  supply  which  has  driven  the  article 
down,  but  as  I  said,  if  it  was  some  overwhelming  cause 
like  the  scarcity  of  money,  surely  it  would  be  universal 
and  obvious  in  its  effect. 

7826.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  You  tell  us  •  that  these 
imported  commodities  that  yon  name  have  risen 
between  1854  and  1884.  Are  you  in  possession  of 
figures  to  enable  you  to  tell  us  what  they  have  done 
between  1873  and  1884  ? — T  have  not  those  figures 
at  hand  at  the  moment.     I  could  easily  procure  them. 

7827.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  have  risen 
since  1873,  or  whether  they  hare  fallen  ? — Some  of 
them  have  certainly  not  fallen  materially. 

7828.  Some  of  them  may  have  fallen  ? — Some  of 
them  may  have  fallen,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly 
how  that  is. 

7829.  Then  you  cannot  tell  us  what  really  has 
happened  to  these  commodities  since  the  time  when 
silver  was  demonetized  ? — I  am  very  sorry  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  to  do  that.  I  would  have  done  so  with 
pleasure.  But  ns  regards  many  of  these  articles  it  is 
notorious  that  tbey  are  still  high,  some  of  them,  I 
apprehend,  not  so  high  as  they  were  in  1884. 

7830.  But  still  what  I  want  to  get  at  quite 
clearly  is  this,  that  as  regards  these  commodities 
which,  you  tell  us,  have  all  risen  between  1854  and 
1884,  as  between  1873,  when  silver  was  demonetized, 
and  the  present  time,  you  are  not  able  to  tell  us  whether 
some  of  them  have  not  actually  fallen  ? — I  have  not  got 
the  figures  before  me  at  the  moment  which  tell  you 
that,  but  I  could  easily  procure  them  for  you. 

7831.  {The Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  specific 
article  to  which  you  wish  to  call  attention  ? — ^I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  special  article  that  I  wish  to 
mention  particularly.  I  only  mention  this  fact,  that 
some  articles  have  risen  as  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the  question  of  prices,  but  I  must  say  I  give  much 
more  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  great  fall  can  be 
explained  in  each  case  without  reference  to  the  question 
of  money. 

7832.  In  your  judgment  what  have  been  the  causes, 
speaking  geuerally,  of  the  recent  fall'  in  prices  that 
are  not  related  to  the  scarcity  or  plentifulness  of 
money? — Well,  I  think  one  considerable  cause  has 


been  that  we  have  now,  since  1873,  come  into  the  full 
effect  of  competition  with  other  countries.  I  think 
before  that  time  the  condition  of  Europe  and  variong 
circumstances  had  tended  to  this  result,  that  we  did  not 
know  the  full  effect  of  the  competition  to  which  we  were 
exposed  as  a  nation,  and  of  the  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries which,  even  up  to  that  time,  had  been  made, 
and,  of  course,  there  have  been  many  iuventions  and 
discoveries  made  since  1873.  But  I  think  since  the 
Franco-German  war  was  concluded,  during  the  long 
peace,  we  have  realised,  as  it  were,  our  position,  and 
the  competition  between  one  nation  and  another  has 
become  intensified  to  an  extent  unknown  in  former 
periods  in  the  history  of  commerce,  and  that  is  one 
cause  which  has  led  to  a  great  fall  in  prices  in  some 
of  the  greatest  articles  of  consumption.  Then  the 
second  cause,  which  to  my  mind  is  the  important 
cause,  are  the  inventions,  and  above  all  things,  of 
course,  the  inventions  arising  out  of  the  use  of  st^m 
and  the  telegraph.  I  sometimes  tliink  that  we  hardly 
realise,  until  we  examine  into  it,  how  prodigious  has 
been  the  change  in  the  times  in  which  we  have  lived 
as  regards  the  supply  of  articles. 

7833.  That,  it  would  be  said,  had  occurred  prior  to 
1873  ?~-I  should  like,  if  this  is  the  right  time,  to  refer 
to  that  remark.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  inventions 
had  been  made  before  1873,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
they  had  come  to  their  full  bearing  till  after  1873. 
I  should  like  to  read  a  general  observation  made  by 
Mr.  Laughlin  in  his  remarkable  essay  in  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics  of  Boston  on  that  question 
(April  1 887,  p.  339).  He  says  :  — «  Surely  no  one  will 
"  contend  for  a  moment  that  improved  processes  in 
"  particular  industries  will  not  lower'  the  value  of 
<'  commodities  relatively  to  gold,  if  gold  has  remained 
"  unchanged  in  its  conditions  of  production.  This 
"  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  prices  of  many 
"  articles  before  1873  must  have  shown  a  fall,  had  it 
"  not  been  for  the  vast  extension  of  speculation  and 
'*  overtrading  and  the,  intiuences  of  the  new  gold.  But 
"  now  that  the  inflation  and  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
"  previous  period  have  been  left  behind,  the  effect  of 
"  improvements  has  become  more  clearly  apparent.  In 
"  fact,  when  one  considers  that,  with  all  the  unparalleled 
"  development  of  cheapening  processes  since  1850  in 
«  almost  every  industry  which  ministers  to  human 
"  wants,  prices  are  no  lower  or,  by  the  Hamburg  figures, 
"  even  10  per  cent,  above  the  level  of  [aices  in  1847-SO, 
*'  one  is  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  prices  are  still 
"  buoyed  up  by  the  high  tide  of  an  abundantgold  supply. 
«  Else  why  should  prices  not  be  much  lower  than  in 
"  1850  ?  '  If,  under  such  circumstances,'  says  Caimes, 
"  *  prices  did  not  fall,  that  could  only  be  because 
*'  <  money  had  not  remained  the  same,  but  had  fallen 
"  '  in  value.'  Or  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
"  the  cost  of  producing  money  had  fallen;  for,  if  prices 
"  arti  now  nearly  the  same  as  in  1850,  in  reality  the  cost 
"  of  productions  of  both  commodities  and  money  has 
"  fallen,  leaving  them  relatively  to  each  other  in  very 
"  much  the  same  position  as  in  the  beginning.  When 
"  we  once  fully  apprehend  the  influences  of  the  progress 
"  of  society  on  prices  we  cannot  admit  that  a  fall  of 
"  prices  is  connected  in  any  necessary  way  with  a 
"  scarcity  of  gold."  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  with  much  miuuteness  into  what  is  so  dear, 
but  I  think  some  things  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wells,  as 
referring  to  the  railways,  are  very  interesting.  I  re- 
ferred to  several  of  the  facts  in  my  paper,  but  I  prefw 
to  give  another  authority  rather  than  my  own.  He 
says,  speaking  of  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion:  "  The  investigations  of  Mr.  Atkinson  show  that, 
"  had  the  actual  quantity  of  merchandise  moved  by 
"  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  1880  been 
"  subjected  to  the  avei-age  rate  per  ton  per  mile  which 
"  was  charged  from  1866  to  1869,  the  difference 
"  would  have  amounted  to  at  least  100,000,000/.,  and 
*•  perhaps  160,000,000/.  more  than  the  actual  charge 
"  of  1880.  Comparing  1865  with  1885,  Mr.  Atkinson 
"  further  shows  that,  taking  a  given  weight  of  goods  to 
"  be  moved  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  1,000  miles 
««  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  68  per  cent,  of 
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"  the  original  value  was  absorbed  in  transportation  and 
"  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  the  former  year,  while 
"  in  1885  only  20  per  cent,  was  so  absorbed,  the'charge 
"  per  ton  per  mile  having  fallen  from  3 '45  cents  in 
"  1865  to  -68  of  a  cent  in  1885.  The  fell  in  price  for 
"  the  carriage  of  commodities  by  sea  has  also  been  as 
*<  remarkable  as  ihe  decline  in  the  cost  of  carriage  by 
"  land.  Freight,  on  the  average;  between  Calcutta  and 
"  England  had  experienced  a  decline  of  about  50  per 
*•  cent,  in  1885  as  compared  with  1875.  In  the  case  of 
"  Indian  wheat  tran8]K>rted  to  England  vid  the  Snez 
"  Canal,  the  decline  in  freights  was  from  71».  3d.  per  ton 
•'  inOctoberl881  to27».inOctoberl885,ormorethan 
"  63  per  cent.  Between  1873  and  1885  the  tolls  and 
"  pilotage  on  the  Snez  Canal  were  reduced  to  the  extent 
"  of  about  33  per  cent. ;  but  this,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
"  is  an  element  included  in  and  not  additional  to  the 
"  decline  in  freights.  Freights  from  New  York  to 
"  liverpool  declined  from  1880  to  1886  as  follows 
"  (maximum  and  minimum)  :  On  grain,  from  9\d.  to 
"  Id.  per  bushel ;  on  flour,  from  25».  to  7*.  6d.  per 
"  ton ;  on  cheese,  from  50*.  to  15«.  per  ton ;  on  cotton, 
"  from  }J.  to  /^.  per  pound ;  and  on  bacon  and  lard, 
"  from  45«.  to  7*.  6d.  per  ton.  Subsequently,  prices 
"  recovered  somewhat,  but  by  no  means  to  the  extent 
"  of  the  rates  current  in  1880  and  preceding  years." 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  very  minutely 
upon  that  excepting  to  this  extent,  that  it  is  a  fact 
which  is  of  the  very  first  importance;  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  but  for  the  railways,  the  wheat 
from  the  western  states  of  America  could  never  have 
come  here,  and  but  for  the  cheap  freight  by  sea  pro- 
bably it  would  never  have  come  here.  And  so  with 
India.  Indian  wheat  would  never  have  come  here  but 
for  the  low  rates  by  railways  in  India  and  the  low 
freights  of  steamers.  I  know  it  will  be  said  those 
would  not  have  been  brought  here  but  for  the  exchange. 
I  am  not  to  discuss  that  for  the  moment,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  no  fall  in  the  exchange  would  have  brought 
the  Indian  wheat  if  there  had-  not  been  also  this  extra- 
ordinary reduction  of  charge  for  carriage  both  by  land 
and  by  sea. 

7834.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  You  have  told  us  of  the  fall 
in  the  cost  of  transport  in  the  case  of  Indian  wheat, 
could  you  tell  us  what  proportion  the  fall  in  transports 
bears  to  the  value  of  the  article  imported,  that  is  to 
say,  what  was  the  original  cost  of  transport  and  the 
value  of  the  article  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that ;  but  I 
was  talking  in  Manchester  the  other  day  to  a  gentleman 
largely  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade  with  India,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  freight  by 
railway  in  the  last  few  years  had,  in  many  cases,  been 
as  much  as  50  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  old  rate 
by  railway. 

7835.  ( The  Chairman.)  Yes,  but  Mr.  Chaplin  asks  if 
you  can  say  what  proportion  the  rate  bore  to  the 
cost  of  the  article  ? — I  cannot  off-hand  say,  but  I 
could  easily  discover  that  for  you  by  inquiry. 

7836.  (Sir  John  Lubboch.)  You  have  spoken  of 
exchange  several  times ;  do  you  mean  exchange  strictly 
so  called,  or  are  you  alluding  to  the  fall  in  silver  ? — 
I  wns  alludine  to  the  fall  in  silver  affecting  the  Indian 
exchange;  I  was  not  referring  to  anything  else  but 
that,  and  also  according  to  Mr.  Gibbs'  view,  affecting 
the  shipments  from  Chili  and  Russia. 

7837.  A  fall  in  exchange,  strictly  speaking,  is 
quite  a  different  matter,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  Now  I  men- 
tion some  figures  with  regard  to  the  shipping.  I 
looked  at  the  Joint  Stock  Returns  for  1883,  and  I 
found  that  there  were  three  millions  and  a  half  paid 
up  by  shareholders  in  one  year  in  limited  shipping 
companies,  besides  bogus  companies,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, whose  testimony  I  am  very  glad  to  take, 
because  he  is  opposed  to  me  on  this  question,  says : — 
"  That  the  combined  capacity  of  our  sailing  and  steam- 
"  ships  was  in  1H75,  9,975,000  tons,  and  in  1883, 
"  14,646,000  tons,"  an  increase  altogether  "  wild  and 
unjustifiable,"  and  that  of  course  has  led  to  an  im- 
mense reduction  on  freights.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  give  the  figure  of  1874  and  of  later  years  as  regards 
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Sailing 
Ships. 

Steamers. 

Net  Tons. 

Net  Tonb. 

Daring 

theyeai 

•1874    - 

1,636,798 

654,498 

*» 

•• 

1875 

1,640,858' 

710,560 

»» 

ft 

1876    - 

1,640,704 

733,039 

i» 

•I 

1877 

1,772,298 

863,919 

»» 

»* 

1878    - 

1,484,368 

751,595 

>» 

»» 

1879 

1,463,078 

808,308 

»» 

w 

1880    . 

1,646,559 

1,135,991 

» 

»» 

1881 

1,577,774 

1,606,841 

» 

*> 

1883    - 

1,498,955 

1,587,400 

»» 

>f 

1883 

1,333,046 

3,078,497 

>t 

ft 

1884    - 

1,335,151 

3,145,685 

ft 

f> 

1885 

1,448,961 

3,274,767 

And  then  of  course  everybody  knows  there  is  an 
extraordinary  economy,  so  that  one  steamer  will  pro- 
bably take  as  much  stufi*,  with  the  same  labour,  as  two 
would  have  done  a  few  years  ago.  All  these  things, 
combined  as  they  are  with  a  great  saving  of  capital 
through  the  mode  of  doing  business  by  telegraph, 
have  led  to  a  complete  revolution  of  business,  a  change 
so  great  that  one  often  wonders  that  the  disasters 
have  not  been  greater  in  the  commercial  world. 

7838.  (A'lV  T.  Farrer.)  You  are  now  speaking, 
are  you  not,  of  changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
1873.  I  mean  you  are  rather  addressing  yourself  to 
that  point? — Well,  I  say  since  1873,  and  also  the 
result  of  inventions  that  took  place  before  1873,  which 
have  developed  especially  since  1873.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  draw  a  line  and  say  that  these  things 
only  began  to  operate  in  1873.  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ;  they  have  been  freely  going  on, 
gradually  developing,  and  I  think  the  full  efiect  of  the 
inventions  is  now  being  felt  in  a  way  it  never  was 
before. 

7839.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Do  I  understand  you  to 
saj  that  in  your  opinion  the  effect  of  the  great 
changes  in  the  inventions  of  science  is  felt  and  has 
been  felt  more  since  1873  than  it  was  before  ? — I 
think  decidedly  more  for  one  reason  if  for  no  other, 
namely,  that  Germany  has  developed  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  since  the  Franco-German  war.  That 
alone  has  been  a  continual  cause  of  anxiety  to  English 
merdiants ;  I  mean  the  great  development  of  Cl«rman 
industry  and  enterprise.  France  is  also  active  in 
certain  respects;  all  these  countries  are  competing 
with  us. 

7840.  And  you  hold  it  is  only  since  1873  that  their 
full  effect  has  been  felt? — I  think  their  effect  was 
decidedly  felt  before,  but  it  has  been  felt  more  since ; 
and  I  attribute  that  a  great  deal  to  the  comparative 
quiet  that  we  have  had,  and  the  removal  of  the  chances 
of  war  from  the  Grerman  mind. 

7841.  ( Mr.  Barbour.)  But  would  not  the  great 
burden  of  the  French  and  German  military  system 
affect  them  in  their  competition  with  England  ?— 
Undoubtedly  it  does.  I  do  not  know  what  the  power 
of  Germany  would  be  but  for  that. 

7842.  And  France  has  suffered  from  that  cause  ? 
^France  is  suffering  terribly,  no  doubt.  I  think  the 
competition  with  England,  if  Germany  and  France  were 
like  the  United  States,  would  be  far  more  intense  than 
it  is  now.  With  regard  to  the  telegraph,  1  should  like  to 
mention  an  anecdote  which  is  of  some  interest,  I  think. 
In  the  year  1877  I  met  at  Pitlochry,  in  Scotland,  a 
partner  in  one  of  the  first  houses  in  the  Eastern  trade, 
and  in  the  American  trade,  and  he  said  to  me  : — "  I 
"  can  do  my  Eastern  business  with  one-fifth  of  the 
"  capital  I  used  to  do  it  with."  I  said,  "How  is 
«♦  that  ?"  "  Oh,"  he  said, "  everything  is  done  by  tele- 
"  graph,  and  there  is  no  necessi^  to  keep  the  stocks 
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«  of  goods  that  ased  to  be  kept,  and  I  do  vaj  business 
"  with  comparatively  little  money.  I  bring  the  money 
"  home."  About  the  year  1882  I  mentioned  this 
remark  to  his  brother,  who  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  he  said : — "  Yes,  it  is  quite  true, 
"  but  the  difference  now  is  that  our  function  is 
"  gone,  nobody  needs  us  at  all ;  a  great  deal  of  our 
"  business  has  gone  away,  and  a  small  man  in  Man- 
"  Chester  tel^rapha  to  a  small  man  in  Calcntta,  and 
"  the  business  is  done  without  the  intermediary 
"  of  the  great  merchant  at  all,  and  practically  with 
"  hardly  any  Cf^ital  except  the  capital  of  a  bank 
«  advancing  money  on  documents,  or  something 
"  of  that  kind."  So  that  the  change  in  the  trade, 
especially  with  the  East,  is  great.  I  suppose  the 
same  thing  would  apply  in  the  American  trade.  I 
remember  Mr.  Morgan  saying  to  me,  some  years  ago, 
tliat  he  did  not  believe  in  the  American  trade,  that 
there  was  one-third  of  the  bills  running  that  there 
ased  to  be  in  the  old  days  for  a  given  amount  of 
business,  so  much  of  the  payment  and  so  much  of  the 
work  being  done  by  telegraph.  I  suppose  you  must 
consider  that  a  great  advantage  to  the  world,  but  it 
produces  great  inconvenience  and  loss  to  individuals. 

7843.  {Mr.  Birch.)  I  do  not  exactly  see  that; 
will  yoQ  explain  where  the  loss  to  individuals  would 
occur  ? — Well,  where  a  merchant  loses  his  business, 
I  mean. 

7844.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Two  small  merchants  would 
get  it  perhaps  ? — Yes,  but  the  big  merchuit  loses  the 
business,  does  he  not  ? 

7845.  (  Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on  thifi 
appreciation  of  gold  which  you  wish  to  observe  upon  ? 
— There  is  only  one  thing.  I  have  heard  it  said, 
"  We  do  not  want  to  raise  the  prices  by  making  this 
change." 

7846.  Is  not  that  c<»ning  rather  into  the  question 
of  bimetallism  ? — ^No,  I  think  not,  except  that  they 
are  so  closely  mixed  up  together.  I  only  want  to  make 
one  observation.  It  was  said  to  me  one  day  by  a  very 
intelligent  man,  "  I  do  not  care  about  raising  prices,  but 
"  what  I  do  want  is  to  prevent  a  further  fall."  Well,  if 
the  description  I  have  given  and  the  description  which 
is  elaborated  in  these  papers  of  Mr.  Wells  is  true,  I 
cannot  imagine  how  any  such  change  as  is  prtqiosed 
could  prevent  such  falls  as  we  have  seen  in  prices 
through  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned.  I  do 
not  think,  supposing  we  wanted  to  check  a  fall  of  prices, 
that  we  could  depend  upon  effecting  any  such  change 
through  altering  money  in  any  way.  If  prices  do  not 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  money  but  upon  the 
condition  of  credit,  on  supply  and  demand,  on  rapidity 
of  production,  and  on  rapidity  and  cheapness  of  dis- 
tribution, then  to  alter  the  value  of  money  in  any 
way  would  not  prevent  a  fall,  and  would  not  have 
prevented  a  fall,  so  that  really  we  come  back  to  the 
great  question,  about  which  I  am  anxious  to  bring 
out  the  view  that  I  have  taken,  namely,  that  price 
does  not  depend  mainly,  and  depends  only  exception- 
ally on  merely  monetary  questions. 

7847.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Do  you  hold,  for  instance,  that 
the  suspension  of  the  Bland  Bill  in  America  would  have 
no  effect  upon  the  prices  of  commodities  ? — ^I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  it  would  not  have  a  temporary  effect 
in  this  way,  that  if  you  repeal  the  Bland  Bill  yon 
might  put  upon  the  mwket  a  great  amount  of  silver. 
What  the  effect  of  pnttiug  on  the  market  a  great 
mass  of  silver  would  be,  I  cannot  say.  I  think  it 
very  likely  that  it  would  depreciate  silver  even  more, 
and  might  for  a  time  cause  great  disturbance.  I  have 
never  said  changes  of  money  would  not  cause  temporary 
disturbances ;  what  I  say  is  that  the  permanent  changes 
of  prices  are  dependent  not  upon  money,  but  upon 
supply  and  demand. 

7848.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that,  except  in  a 
very  small  degree,  you  do  not  attribute  the  fall  in 
prices  in  any  way  to  the  scarcity  in  gold? — No, 
because  I  began  by  saying  that  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  a  scarcity  of  gold,  and  that  it  is  begging 
the  whole  question  to  say  that  the  fall  of  prices  ia 
caused  by  the  scarcity  of  gold, 


7849.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Would  yon  also  say  that  if 
there  had  been  a  scarcity  of  gold  it  wonid  not  have 
had  much  effect  upon  prices? — Well,  I  should 
imagine  cases  where  it  might  have  great  effect  if  it 
produced  discredit  in  a  country. 

7860.  A  temporary  effect?  —  A  temporary  effect, 
and  a  very  important  effect.  We  have  seen  a  very  large 
iUl  in  prices  in  1857  when  gold  was  very  plentifhL 

7851.  It  was  recovered  from  ? — It  vras  recovered 
from. 

7852.  But  yon  think  that  scarcity  of  gcAi  would 
not  have  an  effect  upon  prices  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  permanently. 

7853.  {Chairman.)  If  it  were  large  enough  to 
support  ^e  credit  which  it  now  supports,  or  any 
increased  amount  of  credit  which  increased  business 
might  demuid  ? — Yes.  It  might  be  interesting  to  die 
Commission  if  I  mentioned  that  when  I  first  came  to 
Lombard  Street  it  was  a  common  thing  to  have  the 
bank  reserve  down  to  4,000,000/.  or  5,000,000/.  for 
weeks  and  weeks  together.  We  got  accustomed  to 
it,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  six  and  seven  per  cent, 
for  a  long  time  ;  but  by  degrees  people  have  got 
afraid  of  that  state  of  things,  and  now  we  consider  it 
a  bad  thing  if  we  have  less  than  10,000,000/.  of 
reserve.  I  mention  that  only  as  showing  tibat  I  do 
not  deny  that  gold  has  an  important  effect  as  a 
maintainer  of  credit. 

7854.  {Mr.  Chtg)lin.)  Then  I  understand  you  to 
hold  this  opinion,  that  an  addition  to  the  mmietary 
mass  of  gold  in  the  world  would  have  but  very  little 
effect  upon  the  prices  of  commodities  in  genwal  ? — 
Yes,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  there  is  this  qualifica- 
tion. Take,  for  instance,  the  Australian  discoveries. 
Yon  have  a  sudden  influx  of  precious  metals.  You 
may  have  a  great  demand  for  commodities,  and  that 
may  cause  a  very  active  business  to  arise,  as  did 
happen  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  but  it  did  not  in 
my  opinion  permanently  affect  prices,  except  indu-ectly, 
by  causing  gi'eat  demand  for  commodities.  It  was 
not  the  quantity  of  gold  qud  gold,  but  it  was  the 
excitement  of  business,  the  speculation  that  it  caused, 
and  the  demand  caused  by  the  enormous  consumption 
of  the  miners  and  other  people  connected  with  the 
discoveries. 

7855.  But  then  you  do  admit  this  much,  at  all 
events,  thnt  a  large  addition  to  the  monetary  mass  of 
the  world  would,  even  though  only  indirectly,  probaUy 
create  some  rise  in  prices? — I  think  it  did  create  a 
rise  in  prices. 

7856.  You  admit  that  the  discoveries  of  gold  in 
California  undoubtedly  produced  a  rise  ? — But  I  dare- 
say you  are  avrare  that  it  was  nearly  100  years  before 
the  Spanish  American  discoveries  in  the  middle  ages 
had  any  effect  whatever  on  the  prices  in  Europe. 
That  is  what  I  think  is  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith- 

7867.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  And  that  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  such  development  of  credit  as  there  is 
now  ? — It  would  be  much  quicker  now  than  it  was 
then,  because  vrith  the  communication  of  the  world 
the  whole  thing  would  operate  much  more  quickly. 

7858.  And  be  more  quickly  exhausted? — ^That  may 
be. 

7859.  {Chairtnan.)  On  the  point  Mr.  Chaplin  just 
asked  you  about,  if  the  increase  in  the  production 
of  gold  simply  arose  from  an  increased  supply  from 
existing  mines  now  in  process  of  being  worked,  so 
that  the  supply  was,  we  will  say,  doubled  in  that  way, 
I  understand  you  in  that  case  to  think  that  no 
material  effect  would  be  produced  on  prices  ? — I  think 
if  you  had  a  very  rapid  and  constant  production  of 
gold  leading  to  excessive  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
commodities,  it  wonld  affect  prices. 

7860.  Supposing  the  supply  were  doubled,  and 
rose  from  20,000,000/.  to  40,000,000/.,  the  world's 
supply  now,  but  got  from  the  same  mines  simply  by 
an  increased  production,  that  might  create  perhaps 
20,000,000/.  additional  demand  for  commodities, 
but  that  20,000,000/.  would  form  but  a  very  smidl 
proportion  of  the  total  demands  spread  over  all 
commodities  all  over  the  world,  and  might  not,  jron 
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think,  produce  any  seneible  effect  ? — ^It  might  produce 
DO  great  effect  now,  because  the  total  amount  of  gold 
now  is  so  far  greater.  I  think  I  proved  to  you  from 
Tooke,  as  far  as  I  could  prove  anything  from  quota- 
tion, that  adding  174,000,000/.  between  1848  and 
1856  had  no  sensible  effect  on  prices  wliatever,  and 
that  upon  a  total  stock  of  gold  of  560,000,000/.  in  the 
world.  Now  you  are  far  above  that;  therefore,  an 
addition  of  20,000,000/.  is  a  much  smaller  per-centage, 
and  would  not  produce,  I  think,  any  material  effect 
upon  the  condition  of  prices. 

7861.  But  would  you  compare  as  to  its  effect  the 
20,000,000/.  with  even  the  existing  stock  of  gold ; 
would  you  not  have  to  some  extent  to  compare  it  also 
with  the  credit  which  is  supported? — Oh,  certainly. 
I  should  have  said  that  as  regards  the  influences  upon 
prices.  If  I  am  right  in  my  view  about  the  causes 
which  influence  prices,  the  total  that  you  have  to 
deal  with  is  so  enormous  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
calculate  ;  because  the  credit  which  is  floating  about 
in  this  country,  for  instance,  is  an  aggregate,  ia  com- 
parison with  which  the  bullion  that  we  possess  is  a 
mere  nothing. 

7862.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  What  you  mean,  I  under- 
stand, is  this,  that  the  mass  of  actual  legal  money  as 
compared  with  the  commodities  of  me  world  is 
trifling? — ^That  is  quite  true;  but  then  I  think  I 
explained  last  time  that  what  you  have  to  consider  is 
not  merely  the  strict  money,  the  bank  notes  and  the 
gold,  but  you  have  to  consider  the  cheques  and  the 
bills,  and  the  credit  which  does  the  business  of  the 
world.  Now  we  have  had  in  our  own  country  hardly 
any  increase  in  the  bullion  held  by  banks  in  the  last  40 
years. 

7863.  But  although  the  bullion,  as  you  term  it, 
is  comparatively  small,  I  yet  gather  from  you  that 
any  large  addition  to  the  gold  of  the  world,  any 
large  fresh  discoveries  of  gold  either  in  existing  or 
new  mines,  would  indirectly  have  a  certain  effect  on 
the  price  of  commodities  ? — I  think  it  might.  I  do 
not  prophesy  that  20,000,000/.  might  have  any  sensible 
effect,  but  it  might  have  some  effect,  judging  from 
what  happened  in  Australia  and  California. 

7864.  Judging  from  what  happened  in  Australia 
and  California,  you  think  it  might  have  some  efiect  on 
prices  in  the  future,  though  not  a  large  one  ? — I  think 
I  explained  where  I  think  we  have  gone  wrong  in  our 
views  about  prices  is  this,  that  we  dweU  upon  the 
quantity  of  money  as  the  great  factor,  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  the  great  factor. 

7865.  Supposing  that  instead  of  large  new  discoveries 
of  gold  the  silver  which  has  been  demonetized  was  to 
be  remonetized  by  law,  would  that  have  the  same  sort 
of  effect  as  you  think  that  large  new  discoveries  of 
gold  might  have  ?  —  I  should  think  it  excessively 
difficult  for  any  man  to  prophesy  what  the  effect 
would  be.  I  think,  if  I  am  not  anticipating  what  is 
coming  afterwards,  that  one  effect  might  very  likely 
be  that  we  shall  lose  all  our  gold. 

7866.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way  to  make  it  clear.  If 
by  fresh  legislation  you  restore  to  silver  the  same  legal 
financial  position  that  is  now  occupied  by  gold  at  a 
given  ratio  between  the  two,  would  that  have  any- 
thing like  the  same  effect  as  large  discoveries  of  gold  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  it  would,  because  I  do  not  think 
that  as  far  as  1  can  make  it  out  there  is  any  such  large 
amount  of  silver  as  would  have  any  important  effect 

7867.  I  am  not  limiting  myself  at  all  to  the  silver 
that  is  already  coined  or  in  circulation,  but  I  am 
speaking  also  of  the  silver  in  the  mines  as  well.  I 
want  to  know  whether,  if  the  silver  in  the  mines  and 
the  silver  in  circulation  was  all  given  by  legislation 
the  same  position  as  that  which  is  now  occupied  by 
gold,  would  not  the  effect  be  the  same  as  large  fresh 
discoveries  of  gold  ? — The  last  output  of  silver  that 
I  have  a  record  of  was,  I  think,  about  20,000,000/., 
rather  more  than  20,000,000/.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
prophesy  what  the  effect  of  that  would  be  upon  prices. 
I  do  not  know. 

7868.  At  nil  events,  you  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  would  not  affect  prices  ? — ^No,  I  would  not  like 


to  say  it  would  have  no  effect,  provided  it  did  this  :  -Mr. 

if  it  pro'liiced  a  great  additional  demand  for  commo-  i  W.Feuter, 
dities.     The  mere  addition  of  so  much  money  without  ,     ., — T    . 
the  result  of  an  extra  demand  for  commodities  would  •       °^'        " 
not,  I  believe,  affect  prices  much. 

7869.  But  you  think  that  the  addition  of  a  large 
sum  of  gold  indirectly  would  have  a  certain  effect  upon 
prices,  and  now  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  silver 
was  made  a  legal  money  in  the  same  way  as  gold  that 
that  would  have  the  same  effect  ?  —  I  think  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  say,  because  I  say  that,  taking 
by  far  the  most  careful  analysi»  ever  made  of  the 
first  discoveries  of  gold,  which  were  enormous  between 
1848  M\i  1856,  Mr.  Tooke  says  that  though  gold  was 
of  course  money  at  once,  it  had  no  effect  upon  prices. 
Now  [hat  being  so,  I  am  not  going  to  pledge  myself  to 
say  that  even  the  remonetization  of  silver,  of  the  new 
silver,  would  have  a  serious  effect  upon  prices ;  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  it  would. 

7870.  {Chairman.)  But  supposing  you  remonetize 
silver  at  the  existing  ratio — say  20  to  I,  would  you 
explain  how  that  could  have  any  effect  in  raising 
prices  ? — ^You  would  have  so  much  more  money  of 
course,  I  suppose,  to  work  with ;  that  would  be  the 
only  way  in  which  it  would  operate. 

7871.  How  could  it  operate,  because  now  the 
man  who  has  the  silver  could  turn  it  into  gold  or  get 
credit  for  it  at  the  ratio  of  20  to  1 ;  how  could  your 
remonetizing  it  at  the  ratio  of  20  to  1  have  any  effect 
upon  prices  ? — I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would.  I 
cannot  see  how  silver  turned  into  money  would  be 
different  to  silver  as  it  is  now.  Take  a  miner  at 
the  present  moment.  He  sells  his  silver,  he  gets  money 
for  it,  he  gets  the  power  of  buying  other  things  as  it 
is  now ;  would  he  be  in  any  different  position  if  you 
called  it  money  ?  J  apprehend  all  that  would  occur 
would  be  this,  the  man  would  get  rather  more  for  his 
silver  than  he  would  get  now. 

7872.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  What  does  gold  derive  iU 
value  from  now,  its  legal  status  or  its  intrinsic  value  ? 
— You  raise  there  a  question  of  extreme  difficulty, 
that  would  be  a  very  large  question  to  enter  upon. 

7873.  But  it  is  the  question  that  you  have  been 
arguing.  What  I  underst'and  you  to  say  is  this,  that 
if  you  gave  silver  the  same  legal  status  as  gold 
occupies  in  this  country  just  now,  that  its  value  would 
not  be  increased  ? — Well  it  would  be  increased  to  a 
certain  extent  of  course,  because  the  man  would  get 
more  at  the  mine  than  he  does  now. 

7874.  {Chairman.)  Would  he  if  you  monetise 
it  at  its  present  ratio  P  My  question  was  if  you 
monetise  it  at  its  present  ratio  could  that  have  any 
possible  effect  upon  prices  ? — I  do  not  see  how  if  you 
put  it  that  way  he  could  get  more  than  he  does  now 
for  his  silver. 

7875.  {Mr.  Chaplin^  You  admit  that  large  dis- 
coveries of  gold,  either  in  iresh  mines  or  in  existing 
mines,  would  probably  add  something,  though  not 
much,  to  the  prices  of  commodities  ? — For  a  short  time 
they  might,  judging  from  the  effect  of  the  Australian 
discoveries,  where  1  am  told  that  they  had,  at  first, 
some  effect.  But  I  wish  you  clearly  to  understand 
that  in  1856  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities 
that  it  had  no  permanent  effect  on  prices  whatever. 

7876.  Well,  then,  I  will  ask  yon  this;  in  your 
opinion  would  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as 
the  bimetallic  theory  have  the  same  effect,  what- 
ever that  eft'ect  may  be?— Well,  my  reply  must 
be  this,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  an  increase  of  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  strict  sense  of  bullion  or  coin 
would  have  a  permanent  effect  upon  prices.  It  might, 
judging  from  the  effect  in  Australia  and  California, 
have  an  effect  for  a  short  time,  but  having  regard  to 
the  very  slight  effect,  if  any,  which  was  caused  by 
the  immense  discoveries  of  gold  between  1848  and 
1856,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  change  proposed, 
though  it  might  cause  immense  inconvenience  and 
confusion  of  all  kinds,  can  be  depended  upon  to 
materially  raise  prices. 

7877.  Then  it  might  raise  prices  temporarily  ?— I 
cannot  make  a  prophecy  as  to  what  would  happen, 
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but  I  think  it  is  conceivable  that  such  a  great  change 
might  cause,  at  first,  a  great  speculative  feeling.  I 
believe  the  price  of  stocks  and  shares,  for  instance, 
might  be  materially  affected.  Suppose  the  immediate 
effect  was  to  cause  a  large  addition  to  the  banking 
reserve  of  the  Bank,  for  a  time  it  might  cause  an 
idea  that  we  were  going  to  have  very  abundant  money 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  that  might  raise  stocks 
and  shares  very  much,  but  I  greatly  doubt  whether  it 
would  have  much  effect  upon  the  price  of  commo- 
dities. 

7878.  And  I  suppose  might  produce  speculation 
which  might  affect  the  price  of  some  commodities  at 
all  events  for  a  time  ? — ^Yes,  but  a  violent  speculation 
would  be  certain  to  be  followed  by  a  violent  relapse, 
which  would  cause  a  great  fall. 

7879.  But  whatever  the  effect  was  or  whatever 
it  was  caused  by,  you  think  that  the  adoption  of  the 
bimetallic  system  would  have  the  same  effects  as  large 
discoveries  of  gold  ? — I  am  not  prepared  o£Fhand  to 
say  that  it  would,  but  I  think  it  is  possible  that  it 
might  have  a  considerable  effect,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  things  of  which  I  have  been  fearful  lest  it  should 
have  the  effect  of  inflation,  causing  the  idea  that  we 
weie  going  to  have  a  new  supply  of  money  in  the 
money  market ;  and  we  know  very  well  that  if  once 
that  idea  got  abroad,  stocks  and  shares  would  be 
affected,  though  I  apprehend  that  the  price  of  stocks 
and  shares  is  very  different  to  the  price  of  commo* 
dities,  as  being  much  more  influenced  by  other  causes 
than  are  commodities,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  end 
the  real  price  of  articles  would  be  settled  by  supply 
and  demand,  and  not  by  any  alterations  in  the 
standard. 

7880.  That  is  permanently  ? — ^That  is  permanently. 

7881.  But  temporarily  they  would  be  affected  ? 
—I  can  conceive  a  change  temporarily  taking  place, 
and  I  think  any  man  would  be  very  foolish  to  attempt 
to  prophesy  what  the  exact  consequence  of  such  a 
change  would  be. 

7882.  {^Mr,  Barbour.)  When  you  say  it  would 
cause  great  variations  do  you  refer  to  bimetallism  at 
1  to  15^  or  at  the  ratio  of  to-day  ? — I  mean  anything 
which  would  give  the  idea  that  we  were  going  to 
have  a  new  supply  of  money,  that  is,  stuff  on  which 
the  Bank  of  England  must  issue  notes;  anything 
which  gave  that  idea  in  the  monetary  world  would  in 
my  opinion  tend  to  cause  inflation  and  speculation. 

7883.  But  do  you  think  that  if  the  market  ratio 
of  to-day  were  adopted  that  there  would  be  any  such 
impression  as  that  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  think  very 
likely  there  would.  That  is  one  of  those  things  as  to 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  prophesy  what  the  con- 
sequences would  be.  I  am  very  much  inclinetl  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Montagu,  that  the  consequences  might  he 
much  less  than  you  suppose  in  that  way,  but  they  might 
on  the  other  hand  be  veiy  serious,  because  you  would 
have  an  addition  of  20,000,000/.  yearly  as  I  under- 
stand it.  The  silver  from  the  mines  would  have  a 
different  position  in  this  country  to  what  it  had  before. 

7884.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  You  expressed  the 
opinion  the  other  day,  at  question  7722,  that  the 
public  have  a  most  exaggerated  idea  of  the  effect  of 
the  quantity  of  money  on  prices.  "  I  believe,  speaking 
«  generally,  that  the  quantity  of  money  has  remarkably 
*'  little  to  do  with  it,  except  so  &r  as  it  affects  credit, 
«  and  that  the  great  factors  in  all  prices  are  the 
*'  supply  and  demand  of  the  article  you  are  going  to 
"  deal  with."  Aud  you  have  expressed  the  same 
opinion  to-day,  I  think,  several  tiroes  ;  but  would 
you  not  admit  that  the  price  of,  say  cotton  in  gold, 
depends  on  the  supply  of  aud  demand  for  cotton  on 
the  one  hand,  and  gold  on  the  other,  so  that  the 
relation  between  the  two  would  depend  on  changes  in 
the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  cotton  (m  the  one 
liand  and  gold  on  the  other  ? — No  ;  I  doubt  it. 

7886.  Why  should  you  think  that  the  relation 
between  the  value  of  gold  and  of  cotton  would  depend 
upon  the  changes  in  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for 
the  cotton,  and  not  on  the  supply  of  and  the  demand 
for  the  gold  ?— Well,  I  consider  that  the  prices  are 


affected  far  more  by  the  condition  of  credit ;  far  more 
than  they  are  by  gold. 

7886.  That  I  grant.  I  quite  admit  that  the  supply 
of  and  the  demand  for  the  cotton  would  be  much 
more  fluctuating  than  that  for  gold,  but  as  there  must 
be  fluctuations  in  the  supply  and  demand  for  gold  as 
well  as  the  supply  and  demand  for  the  cotton, 
although  in  much  less  degree,  1  fail  to  see  why  you 
should  consider  that  the  relation  between  the  two  was 
affected  by  the  change  in  the  supply  or  demand  for 
the  cotton,  and  was  not  affected  by  the  change  in  the 
supply  or  demand  for  the  gold? — It  is  clear  that 
any  one  year's  supply  of  gold  compared  with  the  total 
gold  floating  is  very  small,  but  the  supply  of  cotton 
being  used  up  every  year,  any  addition  to  the  new  supply 
is  of  great  importance. 

7887.  Gmnted ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  as  I 
admit,  the  supply  and  demand  for  cotton  would  have 
a  much  greater  effect  upon  price  than  the  supply  and 
demand  for  the  gold,  because  in  the  one  case  the 
supply  makes  so  very  much  less  difference  upon  the 
stock,  but  stiU,  so  £Etr  as  it  goes,  would  you  not 
admit  that  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  the  gold 
must  also  affect  the  price  ? — I  cannot  connect  the 
two  things.  The  price  of  cotton  depends  on  the 
supply  and  demand  in  the  cotton  market.  No  man 
asks  about  the  gold  when  he  goes  to  buy  cotton. 

7888.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  you  are  prepared 
to  r.ffirm  that  although  the  relation  between  cotton 
and  gold  does  depend  upon  the  supply  of  and  demand 
for  the  cotton,  it  does  not  depend  in  any  way  upon 
the  supply  of  and  demand  for  gold  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  depends  in  any  way  on  the  supply  and 
demand  for  gold,  excepting  when  that  supply  and 
demand  affects  credit,  and  the  condition  of  the  money 
market,  so  that  a  man,  for  instance,  going  to  buy 
cotton  is  afraid  to  buy.  Tliat  has  arisen  before  now, 
everybody  wanting  to  sell  and  nobody  wanting  to  buy 
because  the  Bank  of  England  is  in  trouble,  that  is  to 
say,  the  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  too  low, 
everybody  is  frightened,  business  is  affected,  credit  is 
bad,  and  so  the  market  is  affected  ;  but  as  to  any 
direct  connexion  between  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
the  quantity  of  cotton  I,  judging  with  the  greatest 
care  possible,  and  upsetting  all  my  own  old  theories, 
fail  to  see  it. 

7889.  You  contend,  if  I  understand  you  rightly, 
that  the  low  rate  of  interest  which  has  prevailed 
of  late  years,  disproves  the  view  that  there  has  been 
any  appreciation  of  gold? — I  say  that  it  points 
very  strongly  in  that  direction.  1  do  not  know 
that  I  used  the  word  that  it  disproved  it.  I  certainly 
think  that,  judging  from  a  very  constant  watching 
of  the  money  market,  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  there  has  not  been  any  scarcity,  seeing  that  ours 
is  a  bullion  market,  and  titat  if  we  want  bullion  we 
have  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest  to  get  it ;  and  we 
have  had  to  raise  it  less  within  the  last  13  years  than 
we  had  in  the  16  years  previous. 

7890.  And  you  think  you  cannot  have  an  appre- 
ciation of  gold  and  a  low  rate  of  interest  ? — I  did  not 
say  that. 

7891.  I  rather  understood  you  to  think  that  the 
low  rate  of  interest  was  an  argument  against  there 
being  any  appreciation  of  gold  ? — I  think  it  is, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  that  it  tends  to  show  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  scarcity,  and  I  understand 
the  appreciation  to  mean  that  it  is  scarce.  I  think 
that  the  low  rale  of  interest  tends  to  show  that 
there  has  been  a  sufficient  supply. 

7892.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Sufficient  in  proportion 
to  the  demand  ? — Yes. 

7893.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Let  me  put  this  case 
to  you  ;  you  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  an  appre- 
ciation, but  you  think  that  the  evidence  is  against  it ; 
that  is  what  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

7894.  Well,  the  rate  of  interest  between  two 
contiguous  countries,  such  as  England  and  France,  we 
will  say,  would  generally  bear  a  definite  relation  to 
one  another,  would  it  not? — Well,  I  have  ofleo 
thought  they  did  not. 
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7895.  Could  there  be  permanently  any  great 
difference  between  the  i»te  of  interest  in  two  first* 
class  countries  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  known  the  time  when 
we  have  had  money  dear  in  London  and  cheap  in 
France. 

7896.  Just  for  a  time  ? — For  weeks  and  weeks 
together. 

7897.  Not  for  years  ? — ^I  think  for  a  long  period 
about  1864  and  1865  the  bank  rate  in  France  was 
below  ours.  There  was,  I  think,  a  difference  of  three 
per  cent. 

7898.  That  was  a  very  exceptional  period,  but  as 
a  general  rule  and  for  best  bills  does  not  the  mte 
approximate  ? — I  suppose  the  tendency  must  be  that 
way,  because  the  French  will  buy  our  bills  if  they 
get  a  profit  on  them ;  they  do  buy  them. 

7899.  Well,  supposing  cur  gold  cun-ency  re- 
maining at  the  same  value,  supposing  the  French  have 
a  silver  currency  falling  iu  value,  would  you  consider 
that  their  rate  of  interest  would  fall  in  such  a  case, 
and  ours  would  remain  stationary  ? — Well,  you  see, 
the  rate  of  interest  depends  on  the  demand  for  capital 
and  the  supply  of  capital  in  the  money  market,  bat 
that  does  not  absolutely  depend,  does  it,  upon  the 
character  of  the  metal  ? 

7900.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  ascertain 
your  view  about,  because  I  had  rather  thought  that 
you  had  been  arguing  that  the  gold  had  not  risen  in 
value  because  the  rate  of  interest  had  been  so  low. 
Then  I  put  to  you  the  case  of  two  contiguons 
countries  in  whictt  the  rate  of  interest  would  be 
generally  approximately  the  same,  and  I  suppose  that 
one  of  them  has  a  gold  currency  which  remains 
stationary,  steady  in  v^ue,  the  other  a  silver  currency 
which  falls  20  per  cent,  in  value.  I  ask  you  then 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  rate  of  interest  would 
remain  stationary  in  the  one  case  and  fall  in  the 
other  ? — You  see  the  two  things  are  not  absolutely 
connected,  because  you  may  have  the  supply  and 
demand  for  capital  in  this  country,  say,  pretty  even, 
and  without  any  very  great  demand,  and  in  the  other 
country  the  same,  though  with  different  metals. 
The  assumption  is  that  prices  rise  in  France,  and  in 
this  country  there  is  no  change.  Well,  if  prices  rise 
very  much  in  France,  I  suppose  the  effect  would  be 
that  the  French  would  buy  goods  here,  would  it  not  ? 
I  do  not  quite  understand  how  you  wish  to  put  it 
to  me.  1  am  not  quite  clear  what  the  connexion 
would  be,  because  you  might  mean  that  the  supply 
and  demand  for  ciipital  in  the  money  market  have 
not  affected  the  rate  of  interest  materially  for  a  long 
time  after  you  had  got  a  depreciation  of  the  silver. 
That  would  cause  a  rise  in  prices,  and  in  the  end 
might  affect  the  money  market,  but  exactly  how  it 
would  affect  the  money  market  is  not  easy  to  trace 
out  in  the  first  instance  without  more  consideration. 

7901.  Then  in  that  case  the  rate  of  interest  would 
depend  more  upon  the  amount  of  capital  than  the 
actual  value  of  the  currency  ? — I  think  it  does ;  and 
nil  I  said  was  this.  I  said  I  did  not  see  any 
evidence  in  our  money  market  of  a  scarcity  of  bullion, 
seeing  that  ours  is  a  bullion  market,  and  if  we  want 
bullion  we  have  got  to  pay  for  it.  That  is  all  I  said. 
I  did  not  say  that  the  condition  of  the  money  market 
was  an  absolute  evidence  that  there  might  be  no 
change  in  prices.  I  did  not  go  into  that  question. 
I  merely  said  that  as  far  as  I  could  see  there  was  no 
evidence  from  the  money  market  of  any  scarcity  of 
gold.  Yon  know,  of  course,  we  cannot  issue  a  single 
bank  note  without  gold,  and  therefore  we  have  to 
attract  gold  if  we  want  the  money. 

7902.  And  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
temporarily,  the  permanent  rate  of  interest  depends 
more  upon  the  amount  of  capital  than  it  does  on  the 
actual  value  of  the  metal  of  which  the  currency 
consists? — ^Yes,  and  of  course  it  might  happen  that 
the  metal  might  be  changed.  We  have  seen  it  our- 
selves ;  prices  very  high  and  a  great  demand  for 
bullion,  and  we  have  seen  prices  very  low  and  no 
demand  for  bullion. 

o    51080. 


7903.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  At  pages  7  and  8  and  at 
the  commencement  of  your  book  you  state  your  sur- 
prise that  there  was  no  advance  in  silver  from  1852 
to  1857.  I  would  ask  you  how  could  silver  rise 
when  France  had  enormous  quantities  of  five-franc 
pieces  available  for  the  exchange  of  gold  ?~Well,  I 
merely  mentioned  that  as  an  illustration  of  the 
extraordinary  way  in  which  you  may  have  a  great 
addition  to  the  quantity  ot  gold,  and  yet  no  apparent 
change  in  the  value  of  silver. 

7904.  But  if  you  have  a  country  with  100,000,000  fr. 
of  silver  available  for  the  exchange,  silver  cannot  rise 
above  the  price  of  that  currency  until  that  currency 
is  exhausted  ? — Well,  I  know.  What  the  operation 
was  I  am  perfectly  aware.  I  merely  mentioncMi  it  as  a 
curious  illustration  of  how  little  the  mere  quantity  of 
gold  had  to  do  with  the  price,  even  of  silver. 

7905.  Then  you  quote  Tooke,  and  you  have  said 
this,  that  the  Australian  gold  discoveries  had  very 
little  permanent  effect  on  prices.  Now  are  you  aware 
that  almost  all  the  surplus  gold  from  Australia  and 
California  went  to  France  and  to  other  parts  of 
Europe  in  exchange  for  silver,  and  that  silver  was 
used  up  for  exportation  to  the  East,  on  account  of  the 
cotton  famine,  and  therefore  you  might  consider  that 
the  Australian  gold  actually  disappeared  in  the  shape 
of  silver  into  India  and  China  ? — I  do  not  quite 
understand  what  you  ask. 

7906.  You  adduce  a  statement  of  Tooke's  to  confirm 
the  view  that  the  Australian  gold  had  no  permanent 
effect  upon  prices  in  this  country,  but  you  lost  sight, 
I  believe,  of  the  fact  that  the  Australian  gold  filled  the 
void  created  by  the  demand  for  silver,  and  consequently, 
could  not  have  a  permanent  effect  as  it  disappeai'ed  ? 
— ^You  do  not  mean  the  126,000,000/.  went  in  those 
years. 

7907.  I  should  think  quite  100,000,000/.  ?  — It 
may  be  so.  I  think  it  is  a  stronger  illustration  still  of 
the  great  danger  there  would  be  in  assuming  that  a 
sudden  increase  of  gold  would  make  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  price,  because  the  course  of  commerce  is  such 
that  yon  do  not  know  what  the  effect  would  be. 

7908.  But  would  it  not  bo  the  case  if  a  larger 
amount  of  gold  were  discovered  that  it  would  affect 
prices,  providing  that  circumstances  which  affected 
the  gold  supply  from  Australia  and  California  did  not 
renew  themselves  ? — I  have  great  doubts  about  it  for 
the  reasons  I  have  given. 

7909.  Now,  you  have  constantly  stated  that  there 
was  no  scarcity  of  gold.  Would  not  that  rather  imply 
that  there  was  no  scarcity  of  currency,  than  that 
the  actual  metal  gold  was  scarce  ? — ^There  never  is 
any  scarcity  of  currency  if  you  have  credit. 

7910.  But  I  mean  in  the  world.  I  suppose  you 
infer  that  there  was  no  scarcity  of  gold  generally  in 
the  world?— I  gavo  as  an  illustration  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  reserves  in  the  banks. 

7911.  Well,  I  am  coming  to  that,  but  Is  it  not 
the  fact  that,  say,  180,000,000/.  sterling  of  silver  de- 
posited in  the  various  banks  serves  as  the  basis  of  the 
issue  of  paper  money  in  those  countries,  and  conse- 
quently renders  available  silver  in  the  same  way  as 
gold,  and  frees  gold  to  that  extent  ?— It  is  quite  true 
that  if  you  were  suddenly  to  say  that  no  notes  should 
be  issued  upon  that  silver  it  would  of  course  cause 
considerable  difficulty,  but  it  does  not  follow  upon 
that  that  gold  is  scarce. 

7912.  But  supposing  that  from  so-called  natural 
causes  silver  was  becoming  so  depreciated  that  it 
became  generally  discredited,  the  180,000,000/.  dis- 
appearing from  all  those  banks  as  the  basis  of  paper, 
would  not  that  cause  a  great  scarcity  of  gold  ? — ^Well, 
you  are  assuming  that  there  is  to  be  this  prodigious 
supply  of  silver  which  is  to  upset  everything. 

7913.  Not  supply,  destruction  ?  —  I  have  never 
advocated  any  destruction. 

7914.  Supposing  silver  was  to  cease  to  be  the 
basis  of  bank  notes  ? — I  have  never  suggested  that  it 
should, 

7915.  I  am  not  saying  you  have  suggested  that 
it  should,  but  if  no  arrangement  should  be  made 
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internationnlly  that  might  arise,  you  would  then 
'  admit  that  there  would  be  a  great  scarcity  of  gold  ? — 
If  you  demonetize  180,000,000/.  of  silver  for  any 
reason  it  might  have  a  serious  influence  on  gold,  I 
quite  admit,  that  is  quite  possible. 

7916.  You  state  also  in  pages  1 1  and  12  that  the 
new  demand  for  gold  which  arose  in  America,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  was  not  an  absorption  of  gold,  and 
did  not  affect  the  supply  of  gold  in  other  countries  or 
tend  lo  lower  prices  ? — I  say  it  is  not  an  absorption 
in  this  sense  that  the  money  went  into  the  reserves  of 
the  banks  and  therefore  is  useful  as  money. 

7917.  But  is  this  quite  correct.  Does  not  an 
increase  in  area  or  in  the  number  of  people  using  gold 
affect  the  supply  of  gold? — It  may  or  it  may  not. 
Now  in  our  own  country  it  would  have  very  little  effect, 
because  credit  does  the  work,  and  we  are  told  there  is 
a  vast  increase  of  credit,  both  in  France  and  Germany. 

7918.  But  surely  if  we  are  accustomed  to  carrying 
sovereigns  in  our  pockets  and  the  number  of  people 
wanting  sovereigns  was  increased  very  materially,  the 
demand  for  gold  would  be  increased  ?  —  It  is  not 
in  this  country.  I  have  shown  that  we  are  going  on 
very  comfortably,  and  the  obvious  increase  of  gold  has 
been  as  nothing  in  this  country  for  the  last  40  years, 
and  look  at  the  population  and  wealth. 

7919.  Ton  gave  in  your  evidence  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  large  reserves  of  gold  in  the  State  banks 
of  France,  Gfermaiiy,  and  Italy.  Are  you  not  aware 
that  those  banks  will  not  part  with  their  gold  freely  ? 
—I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

7920.  And  Germany  will  put  a  banker  in  the 
black  list  if  he  wants  to  export  gold  ? — I  know  it. 

7921.  And  that  in  Italy  you  cannot  get  any  gold 
at  all  ? — I  have  been  told  so. 

7922.  Would  you  then  consider  these  reserves  of 
gold  in  these  different  State  banks  as  available  ns  if 
they  had  been  in  this  country  or  in  other  countries 
where  they  would  be  available  ? — It  is  not  the  same  as 
it  is  in  this  country,  but  they  issue  notes  against  it, 
I  understand. 

7923.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  not  as  much  in  circula- 
tion as  if  it  were  gold  and  silver  that  was  in  circula- 
tion ? — It  is ;  but  you  cannot  get  at  it  for  international 
purposes. 

7924.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  We  are  not  speaking  of 
circulation  but  actual  gold.  Yon  maintain  that  gold, 
having  been  sent  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  America, 
was  not  "  absorbed."  Now  Germany  issued  about 
the  same  number  of  notes  against  silver  in  those  days 
and  therefore  would  it  not  be  the  fact  that  gold  was 
absorbed  in  the  sense  of  being  rendered  less  available  ? 
— It  is  less  available  for  international  purposes  than 
it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  here. 

7925.  Or  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
in  France,  say,  where  they  part  with  it  at  a  price  ?— 
Certainly ;  still  it  has  not  gone  out  of  the  world. 

7926.  (Mr.  Fremantle.)  It  would  be  a  domestic 
regulation  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  less  available  for  inter- 
national purposes,  because  they  will  not  let  you  have 
it  if  you  want  to  buy  it. 

7927.  {Chairman.)  But  suppose  they  issue  notes 
to  its  full  value,  it  would  not  matter  what 
country  it  was  in  ? — ^Not  internally  in  the  least,  the 
money  will  be  just  as  available  for  the  purpose  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country  as  if  it  was  in  circulation ; 
and  I  maintain  that  gold  against  which  notes  are  issued 
in  that  way  is  not  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  being  put 
under  the  earth. 

7928.  But  for  international  purposes  would  not 
a  man  take  a  note,  for  example,  of  the  Bank  of  Ger- 
many in  this  country,  which  was  issued  against  gold 
there  ? — Certainly  ;  and  he  could  sell  that  note. 

7929.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  What  I  want  Mr.  Fowlet 
to  tell  us,  is  whether  the  effect  of  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  on  gold  by  Germany,  and  Italy,  and 
America,  and  if  it  should  be  also  the  case  with  Austria 
and  Russia,  would  render  less  available  the  existing 
stock  of  gold  if  we  wanted  it  ? — I  think  that  for  in- 
ternational purposes  these  countries  have  taken  a  very 
benighted  course,  and  have  tried  to  keep  their  gold 


to  themselves  more  than  we  should,  or  more  than- 
France  would,  if  that  is  what  yon  mean  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  being  gone 
out  of  the  money  of  the  world. 

7930.  But  you  say  it  has  lessened  the  available 
supply  which  this  country  might  look  forward  ta 
For  instance,  it  might  be  the  case,  might  it  not,  that 
if  Germany,  and  France,  and  Italy  wanted  gold,  we 
might  raise  our  rate  to  a  very  high  figure  withont 
attracting  the  gold  from  those  countries  ? — I  have 
been  told  it  is  so ;  that  the  German  Bank  will  not 
discount  bills  for  a  banker  who  takes  gold  away,  and 
of  course,  however  foolish  that  policy  may  be,  it  is  a 
fact ;  I  believe  it  is  a  fact,  and  in  that  sense  of  course 
the  gold  has  got  an  infirmity  with  it  when  it  once 
gets  into  those  banks,  but  I  do  say  that  the  gold  is 
not  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  being  gone  out  d  the 
circulation  of  the  world. 

7931.  Then  you  mentioned  that  people  were  alarmed 
at  the  withdrawal  of  a  million  of  gold  from  the  bank ; 
that  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the  Bank  of 
England  should  have  a  much  bi^ner  reserve  of  gold, 
and  that  it  might  pay  the  country  to  enable  tiie  Bank 
to  have  a  larger  reserve  of  gold ;  would  it  be  possible, 
under  the  circumstances  that  I  have  stated,  largely 
to  increase  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  ? — It  is  all  a 
question  of  paying -for  it,  in  my  opinion.  I  only 
made  that  as  a  casual  remark,  that  I  thought 
that  our  system  was  worked  rather  close  sometimes, 
and  that  I  have  known  the  time  when  a  million  of 
money  going  from  the  bank  caused  interest  to  be  raised 
and  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  and  loss,  and  that  I 
had  made  a  remark  casually  many  years  ago,  I  think 
it  was  to  Baron  Rothschild,  that  I  really  thought  it 
would  pay  the  country  to  pay  the  Bank  of  England 
to  keep  a  bigger  reserve.  I  do  not  use  it  more  than 
as  an  illustration. 

7932.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  withdrawal 
from  the  bank  or  adding  to  the  reserve  of  the  bank 
of  two  or  three  millions  of  gold,  changes  the  money 
market  completely?  In  your  experience  in  later 
years  have  you  not  found  that  the  withdrawal  of 
two  or  three  millions  of  gold  from  this  country  will 
tighten  the  money  market,  and  raise  the  rate  to  a 
very  high  point  in  the  endeavour  to  keep  it  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  that  that  has  been  so  occasionally,  but  I 
must  say  nothing  like  so  much  as  it  was  when  I  first 
came  to  Lombard  Street.  In  those  days,  when  the 
reserve,  as  I  said  just  now,  was  kept  at  say  4,000,000/, 
6,000,000/.,  or  6,000,000/.,  a  very  slight  export  of 
gold  caused  a  complete  disturbance.  At  the  present 
moment  the  reserve  of  the  bank  is  very  rarely  under 
10,000,000/.,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  retain 
a  far  more  steady  money  market  than  in  those  days. 

7933.  I  asked  you  last  Monday  if  you  could 
estimate  the  burden  cast  on  trade  by  a  rise  in  the  bank 
rate  of  one  or  two  per  cent.  Have  yon  been  able  to 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  ? — I  have  not.  It  is  veiy 
dif&cult  to  say  how  many  bills  are  going  at  any  par- 
ticular moment,  I  mean  to  say  in  the  market,  how 
many  bills  are  waiting  for  discount,  how  many  bills 
are  discounted  each  day.  You  would  have  to  calculate 
that,  and  then  the  currency  of  the  bills  would  have  to 
bo  considered.  I  think  it  would  be  an  enormously 
difRcult  calculation. 

7934.  And  besides  that  of  course  there  would  be 
the  additional  charge  on  all  loans  on  the  stock 
exchange,  and  the  loans  made  by  them  to  their 
customers? — The  total  additional  charge  to  com- 
merce of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  bank  rate  in 
certain  states  of  the  market  must  be  a  very  largo 
amount  of  money  undoubtedly,  but  you  are  perfectly 
well  aware  that  there  are  other  states  of  the  market 
where  the  Bank  of  England  is  almost  powerless,  and 
even  if  it  nuses  its  rate  one  per  cent.,  the  rate  upon 
bills  is  hardly  altered  at  all. 

7935.  Do  you  not  think  that  with  that  burden  thrown 
upon  trade  gold  is  purchased  somewhat  dearly,  I  mean 
the  one,  or  two,  or  three  millions  that  we  endeavour 
to  attract  here? — I  perfectly  agpree  with  you  there. 
Ever  since  I  have  had  to  do  with  the  money  market, 
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I  have  said  that  I  thought  wc  kept  our  resciTes  much 
too  low. 

7936.  And  the  recent  rise  in  the  bank  rate  from 
two  to  four,  has  it  attracted  any  gold  materialij  ? — It 
has  attracted  all  that  was  wanted,  I  suppose. 

7937.  It  has  not  attracted  half  a  million,  I  think  ? 
—I  thought  more  than  that,  at  any  rate  the  money 
market  from  being  tight  has  become  qaite  comfortable. 

7938.  That  rise  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  bank  resenre  materially  ? — Increasing  the  bank 
reserre,  certainly. 

7939.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  that  might  arise  from 
the  efflux  ceasing  and  a  small  flow  really  taking  place  ? 
— I  will  tell  you,  the  real  cause  is  that  we  are  getting 
quiet  about  the  American  proceedings.  We  were 
iUfraid  of  a  great  demand  from  America.  That  fear 
has  somewhat  ceased  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

7940.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  Then  you  stated  that  you 
thought  low  prices  advantageous.  Do  yon  not  think 
that  the  state  of  transition,  of  declining  prices,  stops 
enterprise? — I  have  no  doubt  that  declining  prices 
are  very  unpleasant  to  those  who  have  to  produce, 
and  that  it  does  tend  to  diminish  enterprise.  But  if 
what  I  have  been  saying  is  true,  declining  prices  of 
later  years  have  been  inevitable. 

7941.  And  the  diminished  enterprise  and  the 
smaller  stocks  of  goods  held,  and  the  shrinkage  of 
values  generally,  would  account  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  decrease  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  increase 
in  the  circulation  ? — I  do  not  know.  It  has  something 
to  do  with  it,  but  I  think,  as  I  said  on  the  last  occasion, 
there  is  a  vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  business 
done  by  cash. 

7942.  Then  you  spoke  of  the  export  of  oats  from 
Russia,  owing  to  the  paper  exciiange.  Is  not  that 
of  the  same  nature  as  what  is  complained  of  in 
the  Indian  exchange,  and  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  rouble  is  maintained  in  value  because  the 
Government  has  been  latterly  reducing  the  quantity 
of  notes  in  circulation  ? — You  call  it  maintained  ;  it  is 
very  low  now. 

7943.  Suppotting  an  international  arrangement  were 
made,  say,  for  20  years  with  the  other  great  powers, 
establishing  a  ratio  of,  say,  20  to  1,  that  is  what  yon 
allowed  to  be  equal  to  47<^.  per  ounce,  with  identical 
mint  arrangements,  charging  a  seignorage  of  1  per 
cent,  on  bar  silver  presented  for  coinage,  directing  the 
State  banks  to  buy  bar  silver,  say,  at  4&^d.,  and  to 
sell  it  at  46'pi<f.,  issuing  notes  against  bar  or  coined 
silver  held ;  do  you  see  any  objection  to  this  plan  ?— 
I  really  must  read  that  over  carefully  before  I  can 
answer  it. 

7944.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  have  been  asked 
about  the  absorption  of  gold  by  Grermany.  I  5nd  in 
Neunaan  Spallart,  a  fatatistician  of  great  authority, 
that  the  German  clearing  system,  which  only  got 
into  operation  in  I8}<4,  had  got  so  far  in  1886  as  to 
clear  600,000,000/.  If  this  is  so,  does  it  not  show 
that  great  economies  of  gold  are  in  progress  in 
Germany,  and  that  there  is  probably  room  for  much 
further  progress  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  as  the  credit 


system  develops  both  in  Germany  and  France,  there 
will  be  a  great  economy  of  gold. 

7945.  And  there  is  great  room  for  that  development 
in  Germany  and  France  ?  —  Certainly.  Now  I  will 
give  you  an  illustration  from  what  happened  to  myself 
when  I  was  at  Cannes  two  years  ago.  I  was  in  a 
very  large  hotel, — the  man  was  worth,  perhaps, 
60,000/.  or  80,000/.,  the  whole  hotel  belonged  to 
himself, — and  I  was  talking  to  him  one  day  about 
paying  my  bill,  and  I  said,  "Who  is  your  banker?" 
"  That  is  my  banker,"  he  replied,  pointing  to  a  big 
chest  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  I  said,  "  Do  yon  not 
keep  your  money  in  the  bnnk?"  He  said,  "I  lost 
"  400/.  by  a  banker  who  failed,  and  I  will  not  keep  a 
"  banking  account.  All  my  mouey  I  have  here." 
I  believe  we  have  no  conception  of  the  extent  to  which 
that  is  carried  on  in  France,  the  number  of  people 
who  do  not  keep  any  banking  account,  and  to  whom 
the  credit  system  is  practically  unknown. 

7946.  (Mr.  Birch.)  Surely  the  value  of  the  currency 
has  in  a  general  way  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  rate  of  discount  in  a  country  ? — ^No. 

7947.  Suppose  in  Paris  there  was  a  depreciated 
currency  and  a  full  value  currency  in  this  country, 
would  there  necessarily  be  any  difference  in  the  rate 
of  discount  in  the  different  countries  ? — They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  The  discount  is 
the  price  paid  for  a  loan  of  capital,  and  its  rate 
depends  on  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  loanable 
capital.  Supposing  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
such  capital  in  this  country  or  in  France,  then  the  ■ 
rate  would  be  affected.  What  I  think  is  if  prices  rose 
very  much  in  France  it  might  affect  the  commercial 
relations  between  this  country  and  France  if  prices 
did  not  change  here. 

7948.  A  depreciated  currency  in  France  would 
affect  the  exchange  with  other  countries,  and  this 
would  be  shown  immediately  in  the  exchange  with 
England ;  but  the  rate  of  discount  in  either  country 
ne^  not  be  affected  ? — My  answer  to  you  would  be 
this,  that  you  might  have  a  depreciated  currency  and 
yet  you  might  have  very  little  demand  for  loanable 
capital.  Yon  might  have  also  prices  falling  and 
very  little  demand  for  capital,  and  therefore  u  low 
rate  of  discount,  and  you  might  have  prices  rising 
and  a  depreciated  currency,  and  a  great  demand  for 
capital.  We  have  seen  something  like  it  since  I  can 
recollect  in  Lombard  Street. 

7949.  Then  again  with  regard  to  the  relation 
between  gold  and  cotton,  the  reason  is  very  clear  that 
one  is  the  standard  of  value,  and  is  an  established 
quantity ;  whereas  the  other,  the  cotton,  is  always 
varying  in  supply.  It  varies  year  by  year  enormously. 
Day  by  day  the  price  varies  from  an  infinity  of  causes, 
but  the  sovereign,  unless  for  some  extraordinary 
reason,  a  large  amount  of  gold  being  taken  away, 
or  a  very  large  amount  of  gold  coming  in,  would 
not  affect  the  price  of  cotton  at  all? — My  only 
objection  to  your  statement  is  that  I  would  rather 
call  it  the  measure  of  value  than  the  standard  of 
value. 


Mr. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Monday. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  FiBtsEN  recalled  and  re-examined. 


7950.  (Chairman.')  There  is  one  question  I 
ehould  like  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  the  evidence 
which  you  gave  on  the  last  occasion.  You  have  given 
with  n^erence  to  several  trades  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed now  as  compared  with  a  previous  period ;  are 
you  able  at  all  to  give  the  number  of  those  in  employ- 
ment as  compared  with  the  same  period  ? — ^I  am  not ; 
but  I  wish  to  say  that  since  I  was  last  before  the 
Commission  I  have  prepared  a  table  which  summarises 
the  number  of  people  that  are  members  of  societies, 
and  the  number  of  unemployed  at  each  of  the  periods, 
with  the  growth  of  the  societies  at  the  same  time,  audi 
the  average  annual  amount  expended  in  the  relief  of 
unemployed  members  in  the  years  1871  to  1875 
inclusive  and  1882  to  1886,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very  instructive  return. 

7951.  Would  the  growth  of  the  society  in  numbers, 
do  you  think,  be  a  rough  indication  of  the  growth 
of  the  number  of  employed? — I  think  it  would  be 
rather  a  greater  growth  than  the  growth  of  employment 
in  the  country.  It  would  be  a  greater  growth  because 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  skilled  artisans 
more  and  more  to  join  the  societies,  because  of  the  pro- 
tection it  affords  them  during  periods  when  they  are 
out  of  work. 

7952.  But  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  societies,  for 
example,  though  the  number  of  unemployed  has 
increased  from  a  few  hundred  to  upwards  of  3,000,  yet 
the  number  belonging  to  the  society  has  increased  by 
20,000? — I  have  given  the  increases  in  this  table  in 
the  societies'  membership  as  well  as  the  increases  in 
the  unemployed  and  the  increased  demands  of  the 
unemployed,  and  I  have  taken  every  society  that  has 
data  that  extend  as  far  back  as  1871.  There  are 
many  of  the  societies  that  have  not  those  data,  and  I 
may  say  that  this  return  is  absolutely  corroborated  by 
Mr.  Burnett's  return.  Mr.  Burnett  is  now  the 
assistant  at  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  Labour 
Department. 

7953.  Yes,  but  what  I  rather  wanted  to  see  was 
what  your  figures  pointed  to.  It  would  be  consistent 
with  this  that  the  total  number  unemployed  is  greater 
thstn  it  was,  and  considerably  greater,  though  the 
number  of  employed  is  also  greater  ? — If  I  were  to 
summarize  this  return  in  a  few  words  it  would  give 
you  perhaps  what  you  desire  to  know.  This  return 
covers  10  societies.  In  1871-75  the  average  member- 
ship of  those  societies  was  98,640.  Now  in  1862-86 
the  membership  of  those  10  societies  averaged  139,338, 
so  there  was  an  increase  in  membership  of  47  per  cent. 
Now  during  the  same  periods  exactly  the  per-centage  of 
unemployed  from  1871  to  1875  was  2  •  18.  In  the  years 
1882-86  the  average  number  of  members  unemployed 
was  7 '  22  per  cent,  so  there  had  been  a  rise  in  unem- 
ployed over  the  whole  of  the  area  of  tlieee  10  societies  ° 
of  over  5  per  cent. 

7954.  Yes,  but  that  would  be  consistent  with  the 
total  number  of  employed  being  much  greater  in  the 
later  period  than  the  earlier  ? — I  can  give  you  some 


details  to  show  that  employment  is  not  growing  very 
rapidly. 

7955.  {^Mr.  Chaplin.)  I  think  you  said  last  time 
that  the  population  was  growing  four  times  as  fast  as 
employment  ? — In  Lancashire,  in  the  cotton  districts. 

7956.  (Chairman^  The  growth  of  the  employment 
has  to  some  extent  diminished,  has  it  not,  in  recent 
years  by  vastly  increased  economy  of  production  ? — 
There  are  always  such  tendencies.  For  instance,  in  a 
bad  time  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  speed  of  machi> 
nery  and  to  improve  machinery.  As  profits  diminish 
and  vanish  this  tendency  becomes  greater, 

7957.  And  that  has  been  the  tendency  of  late 
years  more  than  in  the  earlier  periods? — It  has  been 
the  tendency  for  50  years,  but  it  has  been  intensified 
of  late.  I  could  summarize  almost  in  one  word  what 
would  show  the  position  of  the  cotton  districts.  The 
machinery  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade  in  the  cottoo 
districts  lina  increased  18  per  cent,  since  1874,  but 
the  employment  has  only  increased  about  5  pei^  cent 

7958.  (sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  you  mean  bv  machi- 
nery the  number  of  spmdles  and  the  number  of 
looms  ?  —  The  number  of  spindles  and  looms  has 
increased  18  per  cent.  Looms  have  increased  21  per 
cent,  and  spindles  14;  so  that,  taking  the  average, 
the  spindles  and  looms  have  increased  18  per  cent., 
but  the  employment  has  only  increased  a  Ultle  over 
5  per  cent.  That  is,  the  number  of  workpeople 
engaged  in  the  mills  is  only  5  per  cent,  more  than  it 
was  in  1874. 

7959.  {Sir  W.  H.  Houldxworth.)  Dealing  with 
your  question  with  regard  to  the  numbers  employed 
for  the  same  work,  that  would  tend  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  producing  the  article  ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

7960.  And  would  not  the  natural  tendency  of 
that  be  to  increase  generally  the  consumption  of  the 
article,  so  that  those  who  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  this  improvement  of  machinery  would 
naturally,  if  matters  were  in  a  healthy  state,  be  taken 
up  again  by  the  greater  development  of  the  trade  ? — If 
there  was  nothing  to  stop  the  legitimate  development 
of  our  trade,  there  is  no  doubt  a  cheapening  process 
would  tend  to  extend  our  trade.  I  mean  we  have 
always  found  in  the  cotton  trade  that  anything  that 
cheapened  largely  the  cost  of  production  began  also  to 
extend  the  area  of  consumption  and  thereby  give 
increased  employment. 

7961.  {Chairman.)  But  is  it  not  conceivable, 
without  any  other  cause  to  account  for  it,  that  yon 
might  have  an  increase  of  population  and  the  increased 
economy  in  production  proceeding  so  rapidly  as  to 
outstrip  the  increase  of  the  number  required  for  employ- 
ment ? — I  can  quite  conceive  that  we  are  tending  in 
that  direction,  and  even  if  we  have  the  most  ample 
facilities  for  our  trade,  population  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  as  to  outstrip  the  possibility  of  employment ; 
that  is  the  natural  tendency.  On  Uie  other  hand  the 
question  arises,  whether  anything  has  come  ovei'  oar 
business  that  has  distinctly  arrested  its  usual  devetop- 
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tnent  ?  Now  we  can  see  a  continuous  development  up 
to  a  certain  period,  but  then  we  can  also  see  quite  a 
decided  stoppage  in  1874. 

7962.  I  do  not  qoite  understand  the  sense  in 
which  jou  mean  a  distinct  stoppage,  because  you  tell 
us  that  since  that  time  the  amount  of  machinery  has 
increased  by  18  per  cent.,  and  that  the  total  amount  of 
machinery  did,  at  all  events,  a  greater  amount  of  work 
than  was  formerly  done  ? — Certainly. 

7963.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  that  shows 
that  the  development  has  abated  ? — I  ought  to  have 
said  a  distinct  &lling  off  in  the  rate  of  increase.  That, 
perhaps,  would  be  a  better  expression. 

7964.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that,  quite  apart 
from  any  currency  questions,  there  are  other  causes 
which  it  is  suggested  may  have  contributed  to  that, 
snch  as  increase  of  industrial  activity  in  Germany,*  and 
of  late  years  greatly  increased  activity  in  America,  too, 
and  consequently  more  competition? — Well  I  have 
paid  a  very  great  amount  of  attention  to  foreign 
competition,  and  I  may  ray  this,  that  we  have  never  had 
a  successful  competitor  in  a  neutral  market  for  the 
cotton  trade  before  this  silver  difScnlty.  Germany  may 
manufiicture  under  her  tarifis,  the  United  States  may 
manufecture  under  their  tariffs,  that  is  the  point  to 
consider.  The  United  States,  like  India,  grow  their 
own  cotton,  but  they  are  obliged  to  protect  themselves 
by  a  35  per  cent,  duty  against  our  goods  or  else  we 
should  invade  them  completely. 

7965.  Yes ;  but  I  am  not  referring  only  to  competi- 
tion in  neutral  markets  ;  but  did  we  not  formerly  send 
goods  to  markets  which  did  not  manufacture  themselves? 
— For  instance,  if  you  take  from  1861  to  1885,  the 
growth  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  the  consumption 
of  English  cotton  goods  is  70  per  cent. 

7966.  What  is  the  evidence,  then,  that  the  growth 
of  trade  has  been  checked  ? — My  evidence  is  to  this 
effect:  that  if  yon  take  from  1861  to  1874,  we  have 
a  considerable  growth,  but  from  1874  that  growth 
diminishes. 

7967.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  the  machinery  had 
increased  from  1861  to  1874  ? — I  cannot  tell  the 
machinery,  but  I  can  tell  you  the  consumption  of  cotton, 
and  that  means  the  employment  of  the  machinery. 

7968.  {Mr.  Montagu^  Tou  say  unemployment  has 
increased  from  2  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent.  odd.  That 
5  per  cent  means  that  the  number  of  unemployed  has 
trebled  ? — ^That  is  so ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  is  so. 

7969.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  rise  of  5  per  cent., 
according  to  you  it  is  200  per  cent.  ? — Well,  of  course 
it  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  number  employed. 

7970.  It  is  three  times  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed ? — Yes. 

7971.  {Chairman.)  The  other  is  the  more  accu- 
rate way,  the  per-centage  is  more  important ;  for 
instance,  if  you  have  three  unemployed  and  nine  un- 
employed the  number  is  trebled,  and  yet  it  is  not  a 
very  important  matter.  But  do  the  pauper  returns 
indicate  what  amount  of  skilled  labour  is  out  of  em- 
ployment?— The  pauper  returns,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  ai-e  only  the  returns  affected  where  every 
member  of  the  family  is  out  of  work.  For  instance, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  rather  over  two  persons 
in  every  working  family  are  employed  in  this  kingdom. 
The  average  number  of  workers  is  a  little  over  two 
per  family.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  one  member 
of  the  family  is  out  of  work  that  the  other  member 
or  members  would  still  obtain  sufficient  earnings  to 
keep  the  family  above  the  rate  per  head  under  which 
they  are  admitted  upon  the  pauper  returns,  and  that  is 
why  the  pauper  returns  form  no  real  index  to  the 
state  of  affairs  as  to  the  number  of  unemployed. 

7972.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  said  that  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  shows  a  diminution  since  1874 
that  it  did  not  show  before.  I  [have  here  the  net 
quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
as  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Depression  of.  Trade 
Commission.  These  are  the  figures  for  the  different 
periods  of  five  years : 


Net  Imports  of  Raw  Cotton. 


PerHe*dof 
Aimnal  ATenige,         Population. 


1865-9 
1870-4 
1875-9 

1880-4 


HilUonCwts. 

-  8-1 

-  11-2 

-  110 

-  13-2 


Jtfr. 
J.  a  FieUm. 

14  Nov.  1887. 


29-8 
39-3 
36-6 
41-8 


7972(7.  Do  those  figures  bear  out  your  statement  ? 
— I  have  only  taken  the  last  20  years.  From  1866  to 
1870  is  my  first  period  of  five  years,  and  I  go  up  to 
1881-5,  which  completes  my  last  period  of  five  years. 
The  total  quantity  of  cotton  retained  for  home  us&— 
that  excludes  cotton  which  simply  comes  to  the  ports 
and  is  sent  out  again — in  the  period  1866  to  1870  was 
4,95a  milUons  of  lbs.  The  next  period  1871-5  was 
6,396  millions  of  lbs.,  showing  an  increase  of  1,441 
millions  of  lbs.  Now  we  come  to  1876-80,  and  we 
have  6,348  millions  of  lbs.,  being  an  absolute  decrease 
of  48  million  lbs.  as  compared  with  the  previous  five 
years.  And  1881-85  7,178  millions  of  lbs.,  being  an 
increase  over  the  former  period  of  830  millions  of  lbs. 
Now  these  figures  show  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the 
rate  of  growth. 

7973.  But  do  you  not  think  that  as  regards  the 

frowth  between  the  first  two  periods  the  fact  that  the 
rst  period  had  just  been  preceded  by  the  cotton 
fftmine  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  great 
increase  in  the  second  period  ? — I  do  not  think  so, 
because  the  normal  condition  of  the  cotton  trade 
was  restored  before  1870. 

7974.  Was  it  completely  restored  by  1866  ?— 
Probably  the  first  year  only  of  that  period  would  be  a 
deficient  year  so  far  as  cotton  supply.* 

7975.  A  comparison  between  1866-70  and  your 
next  period  is  hardly  a  fair  average  as  representing 
the  normal  rate  of  increase  ? — ^I  think  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  year  1866,  out  of  the  five  years  in  the 
first  period,  was  the  only  year  in  which  there  was  any 
limitation  of  cotton  for  use,  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
not  restored  the  growth  of  cotton  after  the  American 
Civil  War,  biit  tdl  the  rest  of  the  period  was  a  very 
busy  period,  with  the  machinery  fully  employed. 

7976.  Yes,  but  would  it  not  be  an  extra  busy 
period,  even  on  account  of  the  previous  lack  of  the 
material  ? — Well,  I  think  myself  that  there  is  all  the 
forces  at  work  now  for  a  very  much  larger  trade  if  we 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  without  exchange 
fluctuations. 

7977.  {Chairman.)  Is  your  view  that  if  you  found, 
between  any  two  successive  periods  of  four  years, 
an  increase  in  the  production  of  30  per  cent,  you 
ought  to  expect  to  find,  notwithstanding  improvements 
in  machinery,  or  economy  of  production,  a  growth  of 
30  per  cent,  going  on  in  every  succeeding  period  ?— 
I  do  not  absmutely  say  that  tibe  cotton  trade  must  of 
necessity  increase  30  per  cent,  in  any  given  time,  but 
what  I  say  is  this,  that  in  the  period  antecedent  to 
the  separation  c^  the  standards  you  had  a  certain 
growth  which  is  here  clearly  shown.  Now  since  that 
period  you  have  had  nothing  like  the  same  growth ; 
that  is  my  only  contention. 

7978.  You  take  that  date  because  you  find  a  different 
state  of  things  before  and  after  the  date  when  the  change 
in  the  standards  took  place.  Now  have  you  looked  at 
the  last  poor  law  returns  ?  Arc  you  aware  that  the 
date  when  the  change  of  the  standards  took  place  is 
the  dale  fixed  for  comparing  pauperism,  because  up  to 
that  time,  in  every  year  from  1858  to  1873  it  was 
greater  than  in  any  year  from  1873  down  to  January 
last  ? — ^Will  you  allow  me  to  say  once  for  all  with 
regard  to  my  figures  that  I  never  pick  figures  to 
illustrate  an  argument.  These  figures  are  the  natural 
periods ;  they  are  not  picked  at  all. 

7979.  I  was  not  suggesting  that  you  had  picked 
them,  but  you  were  assuming  that  because  you  found  a 
state  of  things  before  1873,  and  another  state  of  things 

*  I  hure  since  examined  the  figures  for  the  period  1866-70, 
and  I  find  1866  was  a  fall  average  year  without  a  scarcity  of 
raw  cotton. 
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a(l«r  1873,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  monetary 
change  made  in  1873.  I  was  only  pointing  out  to  you 
that  that  argument  would  go  to  prove  that  tiie  monetary 
change  in  1873  had  diminished  pauperism  for  many 
years  subsequenlly  ?— rWith  all  due  resjject,  at  present 
I  onlysay  that  my  facts  are  concurrentwith  that  change. 
By-and-by,  if  necessary,  I  will  show  the  connexion. 
With  rpgtird  to  the  question  of  pauperism,  I  hold  that 
the  pauper  returns  are  no  index  of  the  state  of  employ- 
ment in  this  country.  There  arc  many  reasons  why. 
I  have  already  explained  one.  I  say  that  the  poor  law 
returns  are  a  measure  of  absolute  destitution,  and  that 
there  are  an  enormous  number  of  agencies  at  work 
to  prevent  a  real,genuin<>, respectable  operative  reaching 
the  parish. 

7980.  (Chairman.)  That  is  just  what  I  was 
suggesting  to  you,  that  the  pauperism  returns  would 
not  be  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  skilled  labour 
out  of  employ  particularly,  because  they  have  their 
funds  and  a  variety  of  other  resources,  and  do  not  come 
upon  the  parish  readily  ? — There  never  was  a  time, 
probably,  wh.en  I  should  say  there  were  more  agencies 
at  work  to  assist  the  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
people's  hearts  have  expanded.  I  am  speaking  now 
from  a  very  large  acquaintance  with  the  people,  and 
also  with  people  in  good  circumstances,  so  that  the 
pauper  returns  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of 
relief  to  those  operatives  who  when  out  of  work  have 
no  friends  and  no  members  of  their  family  in  work, 
in  fact  the  friendless  and  only  those  in  absolute 
destitution.  Now  in  regard  to  the  imports  and 
exports,  in  considering  these  I  noticed  one  reply  of 
Mr.  Giffen  before  the  (!ommis8ion  on  the  Depression 
of  Trade  which  is  calculated  to  create  a  most 
mistaken  notion,  and  that  is  that  the  growth  of 
imports  and  exports  indicates  the  growth  of  employ- 
ment. He  wished  the  Commission  to  understand 
that  the  growth  of  population  in  this  country  is  about 
one  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  then  he  proceeds  to  show 
between  1865  and  1885  a  growth  in  the  consumption 
of  law  cotton  of  60  per  cent.  Well,  bearing  in  mind  the 
previous  remark  of  one  per  cent,  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation it  looked  as  if  population  had  only  grown  20  per 
cent.,  while  the  consumption  of  cotton  h^  grown  60, 
and  therefore  that  there  must  be  abundant  employment 
in  these  districts.  "Now,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  error  in 
that  is  that  first  he  takes  a  special  trade, and  in  taking 
that  special  trade,  which  is  localised,  he  should  have 
taken  the  ])opulation  growth  in  that  particul.ir  district, 
which  is  45  per  cent,  during  that  20  years  instead 
of  20 ;  and  then,  in  the  next  place,  you  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  constantly  improving  machinery 
that  tends  to  a  bigger  output  without  giving  additional 
employment,  and  thus  you  get  an  entirely  different 
conclusion. 

7981 .  Have  the  economies  in  the  production,  changes 
in  machinery,  and  so  on,  which  have  diminished  the 
number  of  persons  employed  for  a  given  production 
effected  any  economy  in  the  amount  of  the  material 
employed  ? — Well,  1  should  think  that  is  another 
point  which  would  also  show  as  against  the  employment 
of  the  people.  During  very  high  prices  of  the  raw 
material  every  cloth  is  skimped  and  cut  down  ;  with 
cheap  prices  you  set  better  articles  made,  because 
more  people  can  afford  to  buy  them  ;  with  cheap  raw 
material  you  get  a  better  cloth,  and  more  cotton 
is  used  for  a  given  amount  of  employment,  therefore 
the  growth  of  the  use  of  cotton  would  not  indicate  an 
equivalent  growth  in  the  employment  on  this  head 
alone,  because  it  is  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt  that  cotton 
goods  are  now  made  with  more  cotton  in  for  a  given 
yardage  than  in  the  same  yardage  before  1874. 

7982.  You  have  given  us,  I  think,  now  all  the 
figures  that  you  were  prepared  to  lay  before  the 
Commission  ? — I  desire  to  put  in  this  summarized 
statement  of  thu  10  trades,  and  it  is  only  limited  to  10 
leading  societies,  because  I  could  not  get  similar  data 
for  more,  showing  the  growth  of  membership,  the 
want  of  employment,  and  the  actual  amount  paid 
in  relief  per  annum  by  these  respective  societies  at  the 
same  periods.    {See  Appendix.)    And  I  desire  to  say 


in  the  first  place  that  I  have  only  given  10  becaaae 
there  are  no  more  than  10  to  be  had,  not  becaose  they 
aro  selected ;  and  in  the  next  place  I  desire  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  these  10  peptesent  the  skilled 
artisans  of  the  country,  and  that  the  state  of  employ- 
ment is  worse  outside  the  trades  unions  than  in  them. 

7983.  These  do  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  trades 
of  the  country,  do  they  ? — Not  at  alL 

7984.  You  have  not  any  of  the  woollen  trades,  I 
think  ? — There  is  not.  The  cotton  trade  is  not 
included  in  this  at  all.  There  is  not  a  single  society 
in  the  cotton  trade  of  what  you  may  call  a  trades- 
union  character  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
They  do  not  give  relief  to  those  out  of  employment, 
with  the  exception  of  the  spinners,  the  weavers  not 
having  a  single  organisation  where  they  can  reVeve 
thase  out  of  employment,  unless  it  be  through  a  break- 
down or  a  calamity.  Then  the  society  bears  the  pay- 
ment until  the  place  is  repaired,  that  is  all.  These 
are  miscellaneous  societies  of  different  occupations 
covering  a  pretty  large  amount  of  ground,  and  bated 
upon  this  i-elurn  it  would  indicate  that  we  have  about 
700,000  people  out  of  work  in  this  country. 

7985.  That  is  estimating  that  all  other  trades  are 
us  bad  as  these  ? — It  is  assuming  that  this  is  a  repre- 
sentative case,  and  taking  the  number  of  people 
unemployed  and  comparing  it  with  the  people  em- 
ployed. 

7986.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Can  you  give  us  any  esti- 
mate as  to  the  namb3r  of  men  that  are  in  employ  ? — 
Yes,  about  9,000,000,  excluding  domestic  servants.  I 
could  give  you,  if  you  like,  the  employments  as  they 
are  classified  in  1881  by  the  census.  I  have  taken  my 
data  from  the  census  as  far  as  employment  is  concerned. 

7987.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Employed  at  what  ?— Oh, 
all  kinds  of  artisans,  skilled  and  unskilled,  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  all  our  other  trades,  and  I  think  agri- 
culture is  a  little  worse  off  than  our  cotton  trule. 
The  total  number  is  9,000,000  of  men,  women,  and 
children  that  are  employed  in  the  country  earning 
wages,  and  the  700,000  is  the  estimate  based  upon 
those.  I  venture  to  say  that  those  societies  are  more 
than  a  fair  representation  of  the  case.  They  take  a 
great  deal  more  care  in  getting  the  unem|doyed 
members  off  their  books  by  finding  them  work  than 
is  possible  for  the  people  that  are  outside  the  unions. 

7988.  (Chairman.)  Yob,  but  take  the  woollen 
trade,  is  that  in  as  unprosperous  a  condition  as  any  of 
the  trades  yon  have  mentioned  ? — I  know  a  little  of 
Bradford  only ;  at  times  Bradford  has  been  in  a  very 
bad  state  during  the  last  10  years. 

7989.  Yes,  and  at  times  in  a  very  prosperous 
state? — Certainly.  They  are  bad  now,  I  take  it, 
because  last  week  they  passed  a  fair  trade  resolution. 
I  am  a  thorough  free  trader.  I  have  only  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  completion  of  the  employment  question 
that  I  put  in  a  Table,  which  shows  the  growth  of 
quantities  of  raw  cotton  retained  for  consumption  in 
our  factories  for  20  years  in  periods  of  five  years,  the 
growth  of  tlie  population  of  Lancashire,  and  all  the 
comparative  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade  with  regard 
to  population,  spindles,  looms,  operatives,  &c  (See 
Appendix.) 

7990.  (Sir  W.  H.  ffouldtworth.)  I  think  the 
bearing  of  your  evidence  on  the  examinaUon  we  are 
making  here  is  with  regard  to  whether  wages  hare  a 
all  faUen  since  1874.  Now  you  have  given  us 
evidence  that  there  is  a  very  much  larger  amount  of 
want  of  employment  than  there  was  before  1874. 
Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  mean  that  though  the 
wages  rate  were  exactly  the  same,  there  is  an  increased 
want  of  employment,  and  that  really,  wages  have  fiillen  ? 
— Wages  necessarily  fall  through  an  increase  of  want 
of  employment,  that  is  one  of  the  conditions  precedent. 

7991.  And  we  may  take  it  from  you  that  though 
the  lists  that  we  have  access  to  and  the  rates  that  we 
have  access  to  may  not  appear  to  have  fallen,  still  the 
fact  in  Lancashire  is  that  the  wages  received  by  the 
working  classes  have  considerably  fallen  by  the  want 
of  employment  ? — I  gave  an  estimate  in  the  previous 
examination  covering  the  whole  of  the  cotton  trade, 
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and  based  upon  the  most  accurate  data,  that  the  fall 
in  wages  in  Lancashire  was  15  per  cent,  in  the  cotton 
trade,  and  that  the  fall  had  been  mitigated  by  increased 
earnings  through  speed  of  machinery,  and  improved 
machinery,  to 7^  per  cent.,  so  that  it  had  been  practically 
divided.  And  then  I  also  stated  in  my  own  estimate 
that  the  average  loss  through  want  of  employment  in 
the  cotton  trade  was  5  per  cent,  Mr.  Andrews,  who 
is  perhaps  the  best  authority  upon  the  spinning  trade 
in  Lancashire,  the  secretary  to  the  Employers'  Associa- 
tion, estimates  that  at  8^  per  cent.  I  only  estimate  it 
at  5,  so  that  the  only  estimate  besides  my  own  is  a 
very  much  larger  one  than  my  own ;  so  that  really 
I  estimate  the  loss  to  the  cotton  trade  operatives,  taking 
irregularity  of  employment,  and  taking  the  fall  of 
WflgeB,  at  12^  per  cent. 

7992.  (Chairman.)  That  is  taking  into  account 
that  it  is  12^  per  cent,  less  to  the  increased  number 
who  would  or  might  now  be  employed.  In  arriving 
at  that  per-cenlage  you  take  into  account  the  increase 
of  population  ? — I  do  not  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  very  large  increase  of  people  who  cannot 
get  work.  It  is  simply  the  loss  to  those  who  are  Jn 
employment  from  irregularity  of  employment  and  the 
fall  in  wages.  You  know  in  the  cotton  trade  you 
can  have  very  great  irregularity  of  employment  and 
stiU  have  the  factory  running  full  time. 

7993.  Yes,  but  I  mean  the  number  upon  which 
you  arrive  at  your  basis  is  larger  than  the  number  in 
the  earlier  period  ? — 21,000  larger.  It  was  about 
483,000  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  cotton 
trade  and  it  is  now  504,000.  It  has  taken  12  years  to 
grow  employment  for  21,000  people  in  the  mills. 

7994.  (Sir  W.  H.  Hottldstoorth.)  But  may  I  take  it 
that  what  you  mean  to  convey  to  us  is  that  through  the 
want  of  employment,  although  the  list  rate  remains  the 
same,  that  effect  has  been  produced  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  rate  being  reduced  12^  per  cent.  ? — 
I  wish  to  say  on  that,  that  the  list  rate  is  absolutely 
reduced  15  per  cent.;  it  is  an  established  reduction 
upon  the  list  of  15  per  cent. 

7995.  (Chairman.)  I  observe  something  in  your 
table  which  does  not  altogether  accord  with  an 
answer  you  previously  gave.  You  put  here  the  period 
1861  to  1871  as  that  of  the  cotton  famine.  How  I 
understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago  diat  the 
effects  of  the  cotton  famine  had  entirely  ceased  after 
1866  ? — In  this  table  I  have  simply  given  the  popu- 
lation  of  Lancashire  for  80  years,  m  ten  year  periods, 
and  I  have  explained  that  the  period  1861  to  1871 
was  that  of  the  cotton  famine,  showing  that  there  was 
a  less  increase  of  population  during  that  period  of 
ten  years  and  that  thb  reason  that  accounted  for  it 
was  the  cotton  famine. 

7996.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  in  your  view  does 
that  increase,  taking  the  last  ten  years,  1871  to  1881, 
entirely  arise  from  population,  owing  to  the  birth  rate 
exceeding  the  death  rate,  or  does  it  result  from 
migration  into  Lancashire  ? — It  results  also  from 
the  fact  that  agricultural  employment  is  constantly 
diminishing,  and  we  keep  absorbing  the  surplus  from 
farming  districts.  You  have  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  people  supported  by  agriculture  from  1851 
to  1881  of  from  4,000,000  down  to  3,000,000,  so 
that  country  people  who  cannot  find  work  mainly 
come  into  the  textile  districts  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  we  have  a  constant  migration,  and  we 
cannot  stand  it  unless  we  have  our  trade  perfectly  free. 

7997.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  With  regard  to  those 
figures,  are  they  from  the  census,  the  4,000,000  and 
the  3,000,000? — Well,  I  cannot  just  state  for  the 
moment,  but  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  I  have 
based  it  on  the  census. 

7998.  (Mr.  Chaplin.')  To  summarize  what  you 
Eaid  upon  the  question  of  employment,  I  think  your 
evidence  comes  to  this,  that  the  loss  in  real  wages  to 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  cotton  trade  amounts 
to  12^  per  cent.  ? — That  is  so. 

7999.  And  that  holds  good  with  i-egard  to  the 
various  other  ti'ades  that  you  mentioned? — I  think 
much    more,  because    those    that    are    engaged   in 


mining  and  in  some  of  the  midland  counties,  such 
as  the  Potteries  down  to  Birmingham,  are  in  a  more 
distressed  condition. 

8000.  So  that  in  some  of  the  other  trades  the 
loss  is  even  considerably  greater  than  that  ? — As  to  the 
building  trades,  I  have  put  in  Mr.  Neill's  statement, 
and  he  says  the  loss  in  the  building  trades  is  \d. 
per  hour,  that  is  14  per  cent. 

8001 .  And  concurrently  with  this  loss  in  wages  I 
understand  you  to  sny  that  there  is  a  great  and  grow- 
ing number  of  people  out  of  employment  altogether  ? 
— Concurrently  with  this  loss  of  wages,  employment 
has  not  grown  in  its  usual  proportion?,  while  popula- 
tion has,  and  therefore  that  there  has  been  an 
increased  pressure  among  the  working  classes. 

8002.  What  I  mean  to  ask  is  this,  that  besides  the 
loss  iu  wages  to  those  people  who  are  in  work  there 
is  a  vast  number  of  people  out  of  work  altogether  ? — 
Yes ;  there  is  not  the  growth  of  trade,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  not  the  same  opportunities  of  getting 
work  J  there  is  a  larger  number  of  people  necessarily 
kept  out,  seeing  that  the  population  increase  is 
constant. 

8003.  Amounting,  I  think  you  said,  to  700,000  or 
900,000  unemployed  out  of  9,000,000  employed  alto- 
gether ? — My  estimate  of  700,000  is  based  on  the  strict 
proportion  of  the  10  societies  put  in;  but  at  the 
Trades'  Conference  at  Wolverhampton  the  delegates 
representing  all  the  principal  trades  estimated  those 
out  of  work  at  900,000,  and  I  think  they  are  very 
much  nearer  right  than  1  am. 

8004.  Well  now  you  speak  with  very  great  know- 
ledge and  an  intimate  experience  of  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
it  is  an  entire  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  working 
cliisses  have  been  gainers  by  the  fall  in  prices  since 
1 874  ? — What  I  say  is  that  there  is  a  certain  section 
of  economists  who  believe  that  the  working  classes 
have  suffered  nothing  practically  from  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place.  Supposing  for  a  moment  that  we 
attribute  the  fall  in  prices  to  the  fall  in  silver  or  to  the 
fall  between  gold  and  silver,  these  economists  think 
that  they  have  before  them  a  period  when  the  working 
classes  are  open  to  be  cut  down  in  wages,  their  work- 
ing hours  extended,  and  a  lot  of  changes  that  will 
enable  them  to  fight  the  battle  of  foreign  competition 
and  restore  profits.  And  I  say  that  has  already 
taken  place,  that  this  loss  has  already  fallen  upon 
them.  In  the  case  of  commodities  the  wholesale  fall 
does  not  represent  the  retail  benefit,  and  I  say  also 
that  npon  a  large  proportion  of  the  expenditure  there 
has  been  no  economy  whatever,  and  that  therefore  the 
actual  reductions  and  loss  in  wages  that  have  taken 
place  are  fully  equivalent  to  any  cheapening  of  com- 
modities to  them.  That  is  my  case  as  far  as  the 
working  men  are  concerned. 

8005.  It  practically  comes  to  this,  that  on  the 
balance  you  think  the  working  classes  are  the  losers  ? 
— I  think  on  balance  they  are  the  losers,  and  I  think, 
to  show  this  clearly,  that  on  considering  the  question 
for  the  working  classes,  whenever  you  consider  cheap- 
ness, which  is  a  very  important  thing,  you  must  also 
consider  that  employment  is  much  more  important. 
Cheapness  is  a  very  important  thing,  but  employment 
is  more  important. 

8006.  I  understand  yonr  view  to  be  that,  as 
regards  tho  cotton  trade,  the  injury  which  it  has 
sustained  in  some  respects  arises  from  the  competition 
of  India,  which  has  become  possible  owing,  in  your 
view,  to  the  depreciation  of  sUver  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  one 
cause,  and  then  another  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  free  markets  that  we  have  in  the  world  are  silver- 
nsing  countries.  All  the  gold  countries  are  quietly  yet 
firmly  protected  against  ns.  N'ow,  as  matter  of  fact, 
the  cotton  trade  has  900,000,000  of  people  to  serve  in 
silver-using  countries,  and  the  chief  portion  of  our 
trade  has  to  go  there.  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that 
their  money  will  not  buy  as  much.  For  instance,  you 
have  depreciated  the  actual  silver  in  India  70,000,000/. 
sterling  through  tbis  action  of  the  separation  of  the 
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Btanclai-ds.     The  currency  that  is  circulating  in  India 
has  gone  down  70,000,000/.  in  relation  to  gold. 

8007.  What  do  you  include  in  the  silver-using 
countries? — China,  Tndia,  Japan,  some  of  the  por- 
tions of  South  America ;  Egypt  is  partly  silver  and 
partly  gold ;  down  the  Persian  Gulf  there  are  also 
silver-using  countries.  I  have  not  got  the  figures, 
but  that  is  roundly  the  figure  according  to  the  best 
authority. 

8008.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Is  not  a  good  deal  of 
South  Ajnerica  silver  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  not  much 
acquainted  with  South  America,  but  I  am  extremely 
well  acquainted  with  the  trade  to  the  East  and 
Eastern  Asia.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  nil  the 
trades  in  the  farther  East  known  as  Hither  Asia. 

8009.  {Chairman.)  Has  Indian  cotton  gone  down 
in  the  same  way  as  the  rupee  has  ? — Ob,  yes  ;  in  (act 
Jevons,  when  writing  on  money  in  1875,  says  distinctly 
that  if  either  of  the  precious  metals  goes  down  commo- 
dities will  follow  the  falling  metal.  Well,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  commodities  have  followed  the  falling 
metal,  therefore  the  rupee  for  all  purposes  inside  India 
is  practically  the  same  in  value,  and  from  this  arises 
the  power  of  India  to  competo  against  Lancashire  in 
the  markets  of  silver-standard  countries. 

8010.  At  present  the  competition  of  India  is  limited 
to  the  coarser  cottons  ? — That  is  so,  but  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  They  may  begin  to  import  American 
cotton  and  use  it  to  the  same  advantage,  or  Egyptian, 
because,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  rupee  <£uestion  tells  as 
distinctly  on  other  makes  as  well  as  coarse  makes,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  what  part  of  our  trade 
they  will  take  away  unless  wc  act  and  secure  rated 
money. 

8011.  I  do  not  quite  follow  the  reason  why  the 
depreciation  of  the  rupee  should  enable  them  to  import 
the  American  cotton  and  compete  with  us  better  than 
they  could  before  ? — It  is  because  the  depreciation  in  . 
the  rupee  has  cheapened  everything  they  produce 
when  they  came  to  the  exportation  of  it  to  a  neutral 
market ;  it  has  cheapened  all  their  labour  in  a  com- 
parison with  our  labour. 

b012.  But  they  would  have  to  give  more  for 
labpur  in  the  United  States  ? — They  would  have  to 
give  more  rupees ;  then  they  would  get  more  rupees 
back  for  the  raw  material  when  it  is  sent  out  in  the 
form  of  the  finished  article. 

8013.  You  attribute  the  competition  of  the  Indian 
cotton  mills  to  the  change  arising  from  the  depreciation 
of  silver ;  and  you  have  also  pointed  out  that  in  your 
view  the  depreciation  of  silver  prevented  consumers  in 
India  and  China  from  giving  so  high  a  price  for  our 
cotton  goods  as  they  otherwise  would.  Will  yon  now 
give  us  what  you  say  as  to  the  cost  of  production  here, 
and  then,  with  your  authorities,  what  you  say  as  to 
India? — The  first  statement  that  I  have  to  put  in 
with  regard  to  the  cost  of  production  is  for  India.  It 
is  Iho  sltttement  of  A.  T.  Whittle,  Esq.,  who  is  him- 
self a  cotton  spinner  and  manufacturer  in  India,  and 
has  carried  on  business  there  for  six  and  twenty 
years — his  own  concern.  Ho  went  out  to  India  to 
establish  a  business  there.  I  have  the  most  distinct 
corroboration  of  his  labour  costs  from  other  sources 
that  have  never  either  seen  him  and  never  known 
him  at  all.  The  total  cost  of  producing  20's  cotton 
yam  is  28*61  pies;  a  pie  being  one-twelfth  part  of  an 
anna.  Well,  that  is  translated  into  EngUsh  money 
about  3|<?.  a  lb.  for  the  production  of  20*8  yam. 

8014.  What  do  yon  take  the  exchange  at  to  arrive 
at  that  ? — That  is  taking  the  rupee  at  2s.  That 
includes  the  cost  of  fuel,  wages,  stores,  interest,  insu- 
rance, depreciation  and  loss  in  waste  in  the  process  of 
working.  Every  item  is  separated,  and  Mr.  Whittle 
has  given  me  this  copied  absolutely  from  his  own 
books.  He  does  not  know  that  I  am  going  to  use  it 
for  this  purpose  at  all.  Well,  in  Lancashire  we  can 
produce  that  yam  for  2d. — 2id.  at  the  outside. 

8015.  It  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  ? — Oh,  no  ;  everything  but  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material.  It  is  the  manipulation.  For  the  raw 
material  we  are  on  equal  lines ;  there  is    no  doubt 


about  that.  For  instance,  if  we  buy  ocr  cotton 
in  Bombay  and  bring  it  to  England  we  get  so  mach 
more  for  our  gold  in  buying  cotton ;  that  if,  our  gold 
goes  farther.  What  we  gain  in  buying  goes  back  in 
the  loss  on  the  exchange  when  selling. 

8016.  Have  you  not  some  cost  beyond  what  they 
have  in  respect  of  freight  and  insurance  ? — I  simply 
wish  to  say  that  there  are  just  two  points  in  which 
England  is  supposed  to  be  at  a  disadvantage.  One  k 
that  they  grow  their  own  cotton,  and  the  second  is 
that  they  are  supposed  to  have  cheaper  labour.  Now 
I  shall  show  you  that  the  outlook  of  our  trade  is  very 
serious  indeed  so  far  as  India  is  concerned. 

801 7.  I  think  we  had  better  keep  to  the  question 
of  comparison  apart  from  loss  to  trade  ? — Now  with 
I'cgard  to  the  growth  of  cotton  and  the  transit  from 
India  to  Lancashire,  including  all  charges,  insurance, 
and  freight,  the  transit  charges  on  the  railway  to  the 
mills,  the  sending  of  the  yarn  bock  again  and  the  selling 
of  it,  either  in  India  or  in  Japan  or  in  China,  I  have 
got  the  most  careful  estimates  made  in  Manchester 
by  merchants  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  yon 
can  put  all  that  down  at  |<2.  per  lb.  That  is,  we  have 
got  \d.  per  lb.  to  pay  for  transit  that  they  have  not 
got  to  pay. 

8018.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  That  is,  taking  the  rupee 
at  2s.  ? — Taking  the  rupee  Kt  2s. 

8019.  {Chairman.)  But  are  you  aware  that  the 
rupee  was  only  2*.  for  a  very  brief  period  for  the  last 
30  years? — I  will  take  the  rupee  at  the  average  price, 
Is.  lOd.  or  Is.  10^. 

8020.  {Mr,  Chaplin.)  They  have  a  gain  of  frf., 
you  say,  in  transit  ? — There  is  a  natural  protection  to 
the  Indian  manufacturer  of  f<f.  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  his  cotton  there  and  his  products  in  his  market, 
80  that  there  is  always  that  natural  protection.  This 
is  Mr.  Andrews'  return  of  the  cost  of  spinning  the  same 
yam  in  Oldham.  Mr.  Andrews  says  the  whole  cost 
of  production  (that  is  inside  of  the  mill)  would  be 
from  2d.  to  2jrf.  per  lb.  Now  I  state  it  at  2^d.,  so 
I  exceed  Mr.  Andrews'  estimate.  Now  there  is  a 
very  important  item  in  Mr.  Andrews'  return.  He 
says  that  the  cost  in  wages  would  be  -j'^^  of  Id.,  that  is 
the  wages  in  a  factory  in  Oldham.  Now  I  have  a 
letter  here ;  it  is  from  a  gentleman  connected  with  s 
very  dd  and  highly  esteemed  Manchester  firm,  and 
who  lias  spent  many  years  in  Bombay.  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  use  the  name,  but  I  will  hand  in  the  letter. 
"  My  figures  for  the  mills  are  in  Manches1«r  and  I 
"  cannot  give  you  the  exact  cost  of  wages  per  lb.  of 
"  yarn,  but  approximately  the  cost  for  an  average 
"  count  of  IS's  is  7  pies  per  lb. ;  this  includes  the 
"  wages  of  reeling,  bundling,  'and  baling.  7  pies  at 
"  Is.  6d.  exchange  is  |  of  a  penny.  Learners  begin 
"  at  1».  per  week,  and  an  experienced  hand  will  get 
"  about  3».  per  week.  This  last  is  50  per  cent  more 
'♦  than  labourers  and  domestic  servants  can  earn  in 
"  towns,  and  100  to  120  per  cent,  more  than  the  pay 
"  of  agricultural  labourers,  so  that  the  work,  owing 
"  to  the  system  of  shift-,  is  relatively  easy ;  it  is 
"  evident  that  the  introdnction  of  factories  into 
"  Bengal  has  been  an  immen.se  boon  to  the  natives. 
"  Instead  of  being  oppressed,  overworked,  and  under- 
"  paid,  they  have  easy  times,  splendid  airy  rooms  to 
"  work  in,  and  much  higher  wages  than  they  can 
"  get  outside.  This  applies  to  Bengal.  In  Bombay 
"  they  work  with  a  single  shift."  Taking  the  rupee 
at  lid.,  it  absolutely  costs  ^'^  of  Id.  to  produce  a  lb. 
of  15's  in  India.  The  letters  I  have  handed  in  show 
distinctly  the  cost  with  the  exchange  at  17<f.  to  be 
•^  of  Id.  for  labour.  Now  we  are  /^  of  Id,  so 
that,  as  matter  of  fact,  you  may  take  it  with  the  ex- 
change at  I7d.,  we  are  quite  as  cheap  for  labour 
because  ours  is  given  for  20*8  yarn  whilst  this  is 
given  for  16's  in  Bombay. 

8021.  {Chairman.)  But  is  that  included  in  yonr 
3f  ? — Certainly.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  common 
delusion  of  all  authorities  upon  the  Indian  mill 
question  is  this,  that  they  think  that  there  is  very  cheap 
labour  in  India.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  small 
number  of  rupees  paid  for  a  week's  or  a  month's  work, 
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but  it  takes  five  times  the  number  of  persons  in  India 
to  tent  the  same  amount  of  machinery  that  is  tented 
bj  a  number  in  Lancashire.  I  am  not  basing  this  upon 
a  single  factory,  but  I  take  it  upon  the  whole  of 
India.  Every  spindle  and  loom  they  have  got  we 
could  tend  with  15,000  people,  and  it  takes  them 
77,000.  I  only  want  to  establish  this  position,  tliat 
labour  is  not  cheaper  there  and  that  it  is  not  the  cheap 
labour  of  India  that  is  beating  Lancashire. 

8022.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  But  hoW^  do  you  account 
for  the  necessity  of  employing  so  many  more  there  ? 
— Well,  I  apprehend  that  the  cause  to  a  very  great 
extent  is  the  long  training  and  education  we  have  had 
in  this  country  and  the  better  stamina  of  our  workers. 
We  have  had  100  years  of  it  in  Lancashire,  and,  as 
I  stated  when  I  was  last  here,  the  operatives  are  apt 
and  naturally  very  fit  for  the  work. 

8023.  {Sir  W.  H.  ffouldstoorth.)  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  there  is  a  smaller  number  in  the  cotton  trade 
in  Lancashire  employed  to  produce  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  either  yarn  or  cloth  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world  ? — Certainly. 

8024.  The  same  remark  applies  to  America  as 
well  as  India? — ^Tes ;  the  Indian  cotton  trade,  growing 
out  of  monetary  dislocation,  which  is  of  the  same 
character  as  protection  ;  it  is  attempting  the  growing 
of  oranges  on  icebei^s  ;  it  will  go  out  whenever  this 
carren<7  question  is  settled. 

8025.  (ChcdrTimn.)  The  result  is  to  show,  if  yon 
are  correct,  that  it  costs  something  like  ^d,  a  lb.  less 
to  make  it  in  England,  even  with  the  disadvantage  of 
having  to  import  the  cotton,  than  in  Bombay  ?— If 
you  take  the  rupee  at  its  old  value — 2».,  for  which  it 
is  practically  current  in  India — there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  are  fully  ^.  a  lb.  cheaper. 

8026.  You  always  insist  on  taking  the  rupee  at  2*. 
Is  it  your  idea  that  in  order  to  produce  this  financial 
result  we  must  put  back  the  rupee  to  a  price  which 
was  only  maintained  for  a  brief  period? — So  far  as 
putting  back  the  rupee  to  any  given  price  is  con- 
cerned, I  may  say  that  as  at  all  being  supposed  to 
represent  Lancashire  opinion  either  amongst  the 
capitalists  or  the  working  men,  Lancashire  does  not 
want  to  survive  by  protection  in  any  way  or  shape, 
not  the  slightest.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  fight  our 
battle  if  we  have  fair  play. 

8027.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  to  take  the  rupee  at  that  which  was  its 
general  rate  for  many  years  prior  to  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver,  rather  than  at  the  exceptional  rate  which 
it  attained  then  ? — Well,  suppose  we  take  it  at  1«.  10<^., 
then  the  advantage  between  Lancashire  and  India 
would  be  f  of  a  Id.  We  should  still  be  that  cheaper ; 
and  I  wish  to  state  the  reasons  why  in  a  few  words. 
We  run  a  mill  of  34,000  spindles  at  a  cost  of  800/. 
for  coals.  I  have  the  balance  sheet  of  one  mill  in 
India  where  the  cost  of  coal  for  precisely  the  same 
number  of  spindles  is  3,400/.  They  pay  25*.  a  ton 
for  coals  in  Bombay,  or  about  four  times  the  price  that 
we  are  paying  for  them  in  Lancashire. 

8028.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  They  use  English  coat  in 
Bombay  now  ? — Well,  I  think  so,  but  1  have  never  been 
in  India ;  I  have  to  depend  upon  the  best  authorities  I 
could  get. 

8029.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  You  say  that  the  cost  of 
labour  in  India  is  not  the  difficulty ;  but  what  is  the 
difficulty  ?^The  exchange. 

8030.  No;  but  you  say  the  exchange  even  at 
If.  5d.  only  brings  the  labour  to  the  same ;  what  is  it 
besides  the  labour  that  makes  the  difference  ? — Because, 
you  see,  when  we  send  our  goods  into  ('hina  or  Japan 
or  India  the  exchange  affects  not  only  labour,  but  it 
affects  the  running  of  your  f  aetory,  it  affects  evei-ything 
that  enters  into  the  cost  of  production.  I  only  men- 
tioned labour  because  there  is  a  strong  impression 
among  those  who  look  casually  at  the  case — that, 
whilst  America  with  its  cotton  could  never  beat  us, 
India  has  got  both  cotton  on  the  spot  and  cheap  labour 
also,  and  it  is  from  these  two  factors  that  they  think 
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India  is  able  to  do  what  America  cannot  do,  take 
possession  of  one  of  our  markets.  Therefore  I  want 
to  show  you  that  they  have  not  cheap  labour  j  that, 
taking  effective  production,  the  actual  quantity  put  out, 
spread  over  the  wages  of  a  mill  they  are  not  as  cheap 
as  us  to-day.  Even  with  the  rupee  at  If.  &d.  they 
are  barely  as  cheap  as  us. 

8031.  Could  you  give  us  the  figures  that  enter 
into  your  calcnlation  for  the  cheaper  production  of 
India  irrespective  of  silver? — There  are  only  two 
factors  in  the  whole  of  the  production  in  which  India 
has  any  advantage,  or  appears  to  have  any  advantage, 
on  the  face  of  it.  The  first  factor  I  admit  at  once  shows 
!</.  a  lb.  of  advantage  of  position ;  India  saves  that  in 
transit  communications.  The  second — labour I  dis- 
pute, and  say  that  labour  still  is  as  dear  in  India,  even 
with  the  rupee  at  1*.  5d.  Now  in  every  other  thing  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  cost  of  production  India  is  very 
much  dearer  than  wo  are.  For  instance,  yon  build  a 
mill,  and  the  interest  of  capital  and  depreciation  of  the 
machinery  constitutes  a  large  item  of  annual  charges. 
Well,  it  costs  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  money 
to  build  a  mill  and  fill  it  with  machinery  in  India  than 
it  does  in  Oldham.  Taking  the  present  position,  even 
buying  with  all  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  to-day, 
whatever  it  may  be  just  as  it  is  looked  at.  At  the 
present  time  the  cost  of  a  mill  in  India  is  from  30  to 
32  i-npees  per  spindle.  Now  if  you  take  the  32  rupees 
at  Is.  5d.  it  is  about  46*.  We  can  build  a  mill  and 
equip  it  thoroughly  to-day  in  Lancashire  for  about 
21^.  per  spindle.  The  average  cost  of  the  mills  in 
India  has  been  about  3/.  per  spindle.  With  us  the 
average  is  about  22*.  to  25*.  according  to  the  character 
of  the  work  they  have  to  perform.  Now  the  annual 
depreciation  is  a  very  serious  item  and  the  interest 
also  that  we  have  to  charge.  So  far  as  the  cost  of 
stores,  the  cost  of  coal,  the  cost  of  the  original 
buildings,  the  cost  of  the  machinery,  we  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  any  country  in  the  world  in  these 
points  and  particularly  over  India.  The  only  two 
factors  in  (he  dispute  are  those  that  I  have  drawn 
attention  to  besides  exchange.  Now  I  can  show 
you  what  the  effect  of  exchange  is  because  I  have 
prepared  three  examples  which  show  you  what  the 
effect  of  lowering  exchange  has  been  upon  the  Oldham 
spinner. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1885  good  Dhollera  cotton 
was  selling  in  the  Bombay  market  at  180  rupees  per 
candy  of  784  lbs.  At  the  same  time  20*8  yarn  was 
selling  ill  Bombay  at  6g  annas  per  lb.  Allowing  116 
lbs.  of  cotton  to  spin  100  lbs.  of  yarn,  we  have  the 
following  results : — 


With  Exchange  at  2s.  per  Riq»ee. 


Mr. 

T.  C.  FielieH. 

14  Nov.  1887. 


100  lbs.  yarn  sold  for 
1 16  lbs.  cotton  cost  - 


lU.  X.     d. 

-  39-84  or  79    Si 

-  26-63  or  53    3i 


Margin  for  cost  of  spinning  •     13*21  or  26    5 


or  2Qs.  5</.=3 '  17</.  per  lb.,  out  of  which  the  Lancashire 
spinner  has  to  pay  the  freight  and  charges  both  ways, 
placing  him  at  a  natural  disadvantage. 

fVith  Exchange  at  Is,  Qd.  per  Rupee. 


100  lbs.  yarn  sold  for 
116  lbs.  cotton  cost  - 


Bs.  I.      d. 

39-84  or  59    9^ 
26-63  or  39  ll| 


Margin  for  cost  of  spinning  -    13*21  or  19    9} 

19«.  9|(/.=2-47</.,  out  of  which  the  Lancashire  spin- 
ner has  to  pay  transit  charges  as  before,  whilst  Bombay 
is  unaffected  by  the  change,  and  has  a  margin  of  13  *  21 
rupees  as  in  the  firtt  transaction.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, the  rupee  appreciated  to  2<.  Qd.,  we  should  then 
find  that  an  advantage  accrued  to  the  Lancashire 
spinner,  thus : — 
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P.piddti 


J.  e. 

U  Not.  IWt. 


With  Exchange  at  2s.  6d.  per  Rupee. 


100  lbs.  yarn  sold  f<a 
116  lbs.  cotton  cost  - 


Bs.  «.     rf. 

39-84  or  97    7 
26-63  or  66    8 


Margin  for  cost  of  spinning  •     13*21  or  30  11 


aOs.  llrf.=3-71rf.  for  the  Lancashire  spinner,  out  of 
which  are  payable  transit  charges  as  before. 

With   the    rupee    at    Is.  6d.    the  Bombay 

spinner  has  a  margin  of     -  -    3-17 

With  the  rupee  at  2s.       he  has        -3-17 

„  „       at2s.  6rf.     „  -    3-17 

With  the  rupee  at  1».  6rf.  the  Lancashire 
spinner  has  a  margin  of     -  ,  -    2  •  48* 

With  the  rupee  at  2«.        he  has        -    3- 17* 
„  „       at2*.6rf.      „  -    3-71* 

The  fact  remains  that  the  variations  between  the 
lowest  and  highest  points  are  equal  lo  nearly  one 
penny  farthing  per  lb. 

A  mill  of  34,000  spindles  of  the  mosi  modem  con- 
struction would  easily  produce  2^  million  lbs.  weight 
in  the  course  of  a  year  of  20's  yarn,  therefore  a 
variation  of  one  farthing  per  lb.  is  equal  to  over 
2,500/.  per  annum. 

The  cost  of  a  mill  of  the  productive  capacity  named 
would  be  40,000/. ;  the  effect  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
rupee  from  2s.  to  1*.  5rf.  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of 
9,000/.  per  annum  to  a  concern. 

I  have  given  the  cost  of  cotton  absolutely  as 
purchased  in  the  market,  and  I  have  taken  116  lbs.  of 
cotton  to  spin  100  lbs.  of  yarn.  Every  one  of  the 
details  is  worked  out  precisely  upon  that  figure,  that 
100  lbs.  of  yam  is  spun  from  116  lbs.  of  cotton,  and 
based  upon  6|  annas  per  lb.,  the  price  at  which 
yarn  was  selling  in  the  Indian  market  at  the  time. 
The  Lancashire  spinner  and  the  Bombay  spinner 
would  each  have  S^rf.  for  spinning  20'8  weft  besides 
the  waste,  so  that  practically  it  would  be  a  profitable 
trade.  It  would  just  cover  cost  in  India,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  profitable  trade  to  Oldham,  a  margin  of  Zd. 
They  would  make  ^d.  a  lb.  out  of  3d.,  and  a  profit  of 
J</.  a  lb.  besides  the  waste  upon  such  a  concern  would 
mean  a  very  large  dividend.  Now  with  the  exchange  at 
1*.  6d.  Cand  it  is  now  1«.  6rf.),  the  nuu-gin  of  the  Lanca- 
shire soinner  drops  down  to  2x*inr>  rather  less  than 
2id.  With  exchange  at  1».  6d.  he  gets  back  2\d. 
of  a  margin  to  meet  all  his  costs.  Now  out  of 
that  2Jrf.  he  has  got  to  pay  Jd.,  the  cost  of  tranship- 
ment backwards  and  forwards,  so  that  really  this  brings 
the  amount  available  for  the  mill  down  to  1^.  Now 
Mr.  Andrews  tells  you  he  cannot  produce  it  under  2d. 
or  2|rf.,  so  that  the  change  fix>m  2s.  to  1».  5d.  has  not 
only  knocked  the  profit  of  ^d.  a  lb.  down,  but  it  has 
introduced  more  than  f  d.  of  a  loss.  Whereas  a  \d. 
was  a  considerable  profit,  |</.  is  a  frightful  loss. 

8032.  That  is,  supposing  you  would  get  with  the 
rupee  at  2s.  the  same  amount  as  you  would  get  for  the 
rupee  at  1«.  5d.  ? — Exactly  the  same  price  of  cotton ; 
it  is  simply  showing  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  it  is 
proved  on  all  hands  that  commodities  have  fallen  with 
silver.  Now  if  you  had  the  other  change,  and  there 
was  demonetization  of  gold  instead  of  demonetization 
of  silver,  I  should  like  to  know  where  the  Bombay 
men  would  be,  because  then  the  advantage  would  go 
just  the  other  way  aboui,,  and  we  should  then  be  in 
a  position  to  get  about  3^.  of  a  margin,  whilst  theirs 
would  be  growing  less. 

8083.  (Chairman.)  1  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
understand  now  how  the  Bombay  manufacturer  gets 
the  profit  ? — It  matters  not  what  the  fluctuation  is,  he 
buys  his  cotton  m  rupees,  he  pays  his  wages  in  rupees, 
and  he  goes  on  year  in  and  year  out  and  does  not  care 
a  flick  for  the  exchanges. 

8034.  He  would  not  be  able  to  buy  everything  in 
India,  would  he,  at  the  same  rupee  price  ?  All  things 
imported  from  England  he  would  have  to  give  more 

•  From  all  these  have  to  be  deducted  transit  charj^es,  Jrf.  per  lb. 


rapees  for,  would  he  not  ? — He  would  be  a  little  bit 
affected ;  he  would  be  affected  somewhat  in  his  coal 
and  in  some  of  his  stores.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  I  may 
say  this,  that  I  think  it  may  be  taken  that  for  buying 
purposes  the  rupee  is  quite  as  effective,  and  in  some  cases 
a  little  more  effective  in  everything  but  the  con- 
struction of  the  miU.  For  instance,  he  would  have 
to  pay  more  rupees  for  his  machinery.  If  he  came 
to  England  to  buy  his  machinery  I  do  not  think 
he  could  buy  his.  machinery  and  start  his  mill  as 
cheaply  as  he  could  have  done  under  the  old  rapee 
price,  but  in  stores  he  would  be  about  the  same  cost. 
I  think  that,  as  matter  of  fact,  silver  has  retained  its 
purchasing  power  and  has  not  fallen  in  value,  but 
that  commodities  have  fallen  more  than  silver.  That 
is,  that  the  fall  in  commodities  has  been  rather  greater 
than  the  fall  in  silver  in  relation  to  gold.  It  may  be 
taken  that  these  changes  are  upon  the  margins  for 
cost  of  production.  The  purchase  of  the  cotton  is 
not  affected  at  all.  We  buy  our  cotton  and  we  gel 
the  advantage  of  the  increased  piice  of  gold,  and 
then  we  sell  and  we  lose  it  again,  so  that  on  the  raw 
material  there  is  no  change  and  it  need  not  be  taken 
into  account ;  it  is  simply  the  costs  in  the  &ctory  and 
in  transit  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

8035.  This  is  supposing  the  yam  to  be  sold  m 
Bombay  ? — ^Yes,  and  the  same  exactly  transpires  when 
it  h  a  question  of  Japan  or  China.  They  retain  thdr 
remittances  if  they  send  out  to  China,  the  4s.  dollar  is 
equal  to  two  rupees.  There  is  a  very  small  variation 
in  exchange.  When  the  dollar  comes  back  to  us  it 
comes  back  30  per  cent.  off.  In  tact  our  firm  are 
abandoning  the  Indian  trade  and  getting  out  of  it  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  I  would  not  undertake  to  work 
for  India  absolutely  free  of  all  rentcharg^  the  best  and 
cheapest  mill  in  Lancashire  if  thb  exchange  difficulty 
is  to  continue.  I  would  not  undertake  to  work  it,  and 
I  know  the  trade  well,  and  was  brought  up  in  the 
Indian  trade  for  our  cotton  goods. 

8035o.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Is  not  the  advantage  to 
India  diminished  with  regard  to  neutral  markets  as 
against  their  own  market  Is  the  freight  quite  so  high 
from  here  to  China  as  it  would  be  from  here  to  India, 
and  then  from  India  to  China  ? — ^They  have  to  pay 
some  little  charge  between  Bombay  and  their  other 
markets,  so  that  they  can  command  their  own  market 
easier  than  they  can  command  the  other  markets. 

8036.  Then  you  would  want  a  less  alteration  in  the 
exchange  to  maintain  our  supremacy  in  the  neutral 
markets  than  you  would  in  the  Indian  home  market  ?— 
Quite  so.  But  then  the  next  point  I  have  to  show  b 
how  far  they  have  dispossessed  us,  and  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant dispossession.  I  have  a  table  here  which  shows 
the  growth  of  the  two  trades,  the  growth  of  the 
spinning  trade  in  England  in  20  years,  and  the  growth 
of  the  spinning  trade  in  India  since  1876.  {See 
Appendix.)  Of  course  I  have  taken  from  1876  in 
India,  because  it  was  a  very  small  factor  before  then. 
The  table  gives  all  particulars,  but  I  may  summarize 
it  in  this  way,  that  taking  all  the  markets  in  the 
world  we,  with  20  times  the  number  of  spindles  in 
this  coun^  as  against  India,  are  only  growing  at  the 
rate  of  6,000,000  lbs.  per  annum  in  yarn  exports  to  ail 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  India  with  one  twentieth 
of  the  spindles  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  7,000,000  lbs. 
She  is  actually  growing  in  export  of  cotton  yams 
now  far  quicker  than  we  are  and  with  only  one 
twentieth  of  the  machinery.  Now  it  has  taken  us  30 
years  to  extend  our  export  trade  from  150,000,000  lbs. 
annually  of,  yarn  to  250,000,000  Ibs^  and  India  has 
grown  100,000,000  lbs.  of  trade  out  of  her  2,000,000 
spindles  in  10  years.  That  is  the  position,  and  I  think 
the  conclusion  is  that  if  China  and  these  Eastern 
markets  are  to  remain  to  us  to  trade  with  we  must 
be  put  upon  reasonable  lines  whereby  our  mon^  can 
be  reasonably  put  in  harmony  with  our  customers' 
money. 

8037.  {Chairman.)  You  would  advocate  some 
change  that  would  send  up  the  value  of  the  rupee.  To 
what  point  would  you  propose  ?  Of  course  that,  you 
foresee,  would  seriously  injure  India  ? — Oh,  not  at  all. 
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8038.  It  would  according  to  you  destroy  that 
trade  ? — That  is  a  very  small  affair  when  it  comes  to 
bo  considered  besides  other  more  important  things 
which  you  can  do  for  India.  To  develop  a  small 
trade  miserably  depending  upon  a  question  of  mone- 
tary currency  is  one  thing,  but  to  let  capital  go  into 
India  to  develop  railways  and.  her  soil,  and  all  her 
various  productions,  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  this 
very  difficulty  is  stopping  the  flow  of  capital  into  India. 

8039.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  if  capital  flowed  into 
India  in  that  very  way,  and  developed  her  to  the 
extent  that  you  suppose,  you  might  soon  have  these 
checks  upon  the  natural  advantages  of  India  destroyed, 
and  consequently  India  become  even  a  more  formid- 
able competitor  than  she  is  at  present  ? — I  care 
nothing  about  competition  if  it  comes  about  on  fair 
lines,  and  if  you  relegate  each  producer  to  his  own 
natural  capacity  and  the  position  and  power  he  natur- 
ally possesses,  but  do  not  let  us  be  destroyed  by  mone- 
tary complications  and  dislocations.  That  is  the 
position  we  complain  about. 

8040.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  think  Indian  mills 
would  lose  this  advantage  if  the  exchange  continued 
steady  at  what  it  now  is  for  a  very  long  period  ? — 
Well,  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  should  take 
aguin  a  part  of  this  trade.  I  think  that  we  should 
put  Lancashire  under  a  great  squeeze,  and  that  we 
should  very  likely  have  to  put  the  operatives  under  a 
bigger  squeeze  than  we  have  done.  The  population  is 
growing  very  fast,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  before  we  got  down  our 
wage-rate,  but  we  must  beat  Bombay,  and  we  could 
only  do  this  after  serious  complications. 

8041.  {Chairman.)  But  to  what  point  do  you 
think  it  necessary  to  put  up  the  rupbe  in  order  to 
create  what  you  consider  the  natural  state  of  things  ? 
— I  think  the  disadvantage  iu  considering  any  other 
point  than  the  old  ratio  is  the  fact  that  Indian 
coinage  and  all  our  silver  coinage  and  other  matters 
are  adjusted  to  the  old  rate.  Of  course  I  have  read 
a  good  deal  upon  the  Indian  question  years  ago  before 
I  knew  anything  or  had  ,read  about  the  silver  question. 
I  have  read  Sir  John  Strachey's  book  and  many 
other  works  connected  with  the  development  of  India, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  it  that  Indiii  is 
starving  for  capital  and  that  she  cannot  get  it  now 
l>ecause  of  this  silver  difficulty. 

8042.  (Sir  T.  Farrcr.)  The  capital  goes  to  these 
cotton  mills  ?  It  goes  there  because  they  get  enormous 
profits  through  this  silver  question ;  but  what  about 
extending  railways,  and  entering  into  monetary  opera- 
tions for  the  Indian  Government? — I  contend  that 
India  is  a  thinly-populated  country  j  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  India  to  develop.  Lancashire  is  six  times 
as  thickly  populated  as  India  to  the  square  mile. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  by  irrigation 
and  railways.  This  difficulty  is  starving  her,  for  the 
one  thing  she  mainly  wants  is  capital  for  her  true 
development. 

8043.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  You  have  stated  that  the 
Lancashire  cotton  industry  is  seriously  threatened  and 
is  in  a  critical  state.  Is  that  occasioned  by  the  present 
price  of  silver  or  by  apprehensions  of  a  further  fall  ? 
— Of  course,  in  the  first  place,  we  know  this,  with  the 
present  rupee  price  of  silver  it  is  only  a  question  how 
much  capital  is  put  into  India  for  developing  cotton 
milb  and  taking  away  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
trade,  but  if  by  reducing  wages  and  other  economies 
we  restored  our  supremacy,  we  cannot  gauge  the 
future  of  silver.  We  have  no  security  until  we  have 
rated  money,  and  then  we  can  tell  what  to  do. 

8044.  {Chairman^  Does  that  conclude  what  you 
have  to  say  on  the  Indian  question  ? — The  summary 
of  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  Indian  question  is  this, 
that,  in  the  first  place,  what  are  the  advantages  of 
India  are  limited  purely  to  the  question  of  carriage 
and  transit  charges  in  the  cotton  trade.  She  Ims 
no  advantage  over  us  in  labour,  even  with  the  rupee 
at  17d. ;  in  all  other  respects  her  mills  are  dearer 
and  cost  more  money  to  produce  a  given  weight  of 
yarn.     I  have  further  to  say  that  every  change  that 


takes  p!iice  that  has  any  relation  with  silver  to  gold 
advei-se  to  silver  makes  the  position  worse  for  the  •'• ' 


Mr. 
position  worse  for  the  ''•  ^'  .f ««'<'«"• 

Lancashire   producer;  and  I  have  also  to  say  that,        „ 

on  balance,  my  opinion  is  most  decided  as  to  the  fact  ^^'  '^^' 

that  India  is  a  sufferer  by  this  very  cause,  notwith- 
standing the  gain  of  this  as  yet  little  portion  of  our 
cotton  trade;  that  she  is  a  sufferer  in  many  other 
respects ;  that  what  all  her  exports  come  to  of  cotton 
goods  is  swallowed  up  by  the  excessive  remittances  of 
rupees  that  they  have  to  make  merely  to  pay  Govern- 
ment charges  at  home,  so  that  the  trade  that  has  been 
developed  in  connexion  with  cotton  disappears  at  once, 
as  far  as  the  benefit  to  India  is  concerned,  by  the  fact 
that  her  home  charges  would  grow  less  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  rupee. 

8045.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  witnesses, 
that  she  has  benefited  by  a  great  stimulation  of  her 
agricultural  industry  ? — My  own  opinion  is  this,  that 
an  alteration  of  the  rupee  would  place  India  upon 
the  correct  line  of  competition  with  England  and  other 
countries  in  agriculture.  She  will  retain  her  position 
in  supplying  wheat  to  this  market.  I  have  gone  into 
the  Indian  wheat  question  most  carefully.  India  is 
the  cheapest  wheat-producing  country  in  the  wofld, 
with  the  rupee  at  2s.  The  only  thing  that  the  agri- 
culturists would  gain  in  this  country  is  precisely  what 
we  would  gain,  that  India  would  have  no  competitive 
advantage  out  of  money  dislocation.  We  want  to 
put  India  precisely  on  her  natural  advantages ;  and, 
of  course,  I  maintain  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  India,  both  in  the  employment  and  in 
the  development  of  her  resources,  .which  are  immense, 
is  the  want  of  capital,  and  that  as  long  as  you  have 
no  fixed  relation  between  silver  and  gold  you  will 
never  get  a  big  flow  of  capital  into  India  for  public 
work8,;,such  as  railways,  irrigation,  &c.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say  upon  the  Indian  question. 

8046.  What  further  observations  have  you  to 
make  ? — Well,  there  are  one  or  two  points  that  I 
think  it  is  worth  while  drawing  your  attention  to. 
Jevons,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  mono-metaliist, 
is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  world  must  tend  to  one 
system  of  money.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  present 
system  is  like  a  narrow-gauge  railway  and  a  broad 
gauge.  Every  time  you  come  to  the  terminals  there 
is  a  lot  of  expense  heaped  up.  You  have  got  an  ex- 
change banker  who  is  now  required,  and  we  know 
perfectly  well  what  that  means.  An  exchange 
banker  will  cover  your  exchange  when  it  suits  his 
convenience  and  his  interest,  and  then  it  is  generally 
not  ouv  interest  to  be  covered.  When  he  thinks  ex- 
change is  going  in  the  right  direction  for  him  he  will 
sell  exchange.  When  he  thinks  it  is  going  the  other 
way  he  will  not  sell.  Now  I  have  seen  in  our  own 
business,  the  Eastern  Trading  Company,  six  mouths' 
profits  swept  [away  (every  order  having  been  duly 
placed  by  telegraph  with  the  manufacturers),  and  all 
expenses  gone  as  well,  by  the  fall  in  exchange  in  those 
six  months  from  the  impossibility  of  covering.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  money  could  be  all  gold  or 
all  silver,  but  it  can  be  rated  and  made  one  standard, 
as  it  was  up  to  1874.  And  it  ought  to  be  fully  con- 
sidered that  we  grew  our  foreign  trade  under  rated 
money.  Now  we  have  never  been  right  since  the 
separation  of  the  precious  metals  ;  we  have  gone  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  although  we  have  had  litUe  tempo- 
rary fluctuations  they  are  like  the  flickering  of  a  candle 
with  regard  to  industry  in  generaL 

8047.  There  were  many  times  before  that  we 
were  very  bad,  when  we  had,  as  you  know,  what  is 
called  the  rated  money  existing.  The  rated  money 
existed  till  1873,  but  there  were  many  times  before 
1873  during  this  century  when  our  trade  was  very 
bad  indeed? — ^Well,  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  that 
question  as  to  the  number  of  panics  and  depressions 
we  have  had  and  this  is  altogether  a  novel  experience 
We  have  had  bad  times,  when  we  have  been  perhaps 
worse  than  at  any  point,  during  this  depression,  but  we 
have  generally  recovered  in  a  year  or  two  ;  but  we  have 
been  going  on  for  12  years,  and  we  are  just  about  aa 
bad  as  ever,  and  likely  to  continue  so. 
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8048.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  we  have  had  to  deal 
with  countries  with  paper  money,  which  makes  a 
greater  difference  in  the  exchange  than  silver  ? — 
Well,  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  paper  money, 
but  I  thought  that  the  use  of  such  money  would  be 
confined  purely  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  issued. 
I  do  not  suppose  it  would  affect  a  country  to  whicJi 
goods  were  itold.  In  this  case  it  is  like  a  paper 
money  all  round  amongst  the  silver  nations  to  a 
certain  extent. 

8049.  (Chairman.)  What  was  put  to  you  was 
this,  that  the  same  sort  of  difficulty  that  had  arisen  in 
recent  years  commercially  by  reason  of  the  depreciation 
of  silver  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  trading  with 
people  using  silver,  had  existed  in  trade  by  reason 
of  some  nations  with  whom  we  traded  having  paper, 
which  would  produce  an  efiiect  of  precisely  the  same 
nature,  though  perhaps  in  an  aggravated  degree  ? — 
Well,  I  am  rather  a,  manufacturer  than  a  bankier  or  a 
financier,  and  I  have  studied  this  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  producer  engaged  in  one  of  the 
biggest  trades  in  this  country.  I  know  the  other  indus- 
tries that  I  have  examined  are  precisely  in  the  same 
position,  and  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is  this,  and 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  question,  that  if  the 
countries  of  the  world  are  to  continue  upon  two 
different  metals  one  group  of  countries  having  silver 
as  the  standard  of  their  money  and  the  other  group 
having  gold  as  the  standard  of  their  money,  then 
you  will  see  trade  grow  between  those  countries  that 
have  a  similar  standard  to  the  disadvantage  of  those 
countries  that  have  a  gold  standard,  and  to  the  general 
interchange  of  commodities  which  should  be  free  and 
universal. 

8050.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  There  is  one  contradic- 
tion in  your  evidence.  You  say  in  one  part  that  you 
think  15^  to  1  would  be  the  proper  legal  ratio,  and 
you  have  just  now  admitted  that  if  the  rupee  were  at 
Is.  Sd.  the  supremacy  of  Lancashire  would  be  main- 
tained ;  1«.  8d.  would  be  equal  to  about  18  to  1  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  1  was  simply  asked  what  would  restore  our 
position  as  competitors  for  certain  trade.  My  own 
opinion  as  to  the  convenience  of  going  back  to  rated 
money  is  that  you  have  all  the  silver  coinage  of  the 
world  practically  based  on  15^  to  I,  and  any  other 
ratio  would  lead  to  a  very  great  amount  of  confusion. 
That  is  a  totally  different  question. 

8051.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  considered  the 
special  disadvantages  to  us  first  as  compared  with 
other  nations  in  taking  15^  to  1  as  the  standard  ? 
You  have  put  the  convenience  to  be  derived  from  its 
being  the  ratio  fixed  by  certain  nations  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  re-coinage,  but  have  you  considered  the  special 
disaidvantages  to  this  nation  by  fixing  that  as  the 
standard,  supl^ing  you  had  determined  upon  a  ratio  ? 
— ^WeU,  I  have  considered  this  important  point.  I 
think  that  it  is  the  point  that  so  many  people  are 
frightened  about,  that  there  is  to  be  a  big  lot  of  silver 
flooding  the  market,  and  that  it  would  be  giving  to 
silver  an  undue  price.     I  think  it  is  a  myth. 

8052.  But  if  you  fixed  the  ratio  at  15^  to  1  would 
you  not  very  considerably  benefit  those  people  who 
have  a  large  stock  of  silver,  and  who  have  bought  it 
at  nothing  like  15^  to  1  ? — Undoubtedly,  on  the  other 
band  we  have  India,  which  has  more  silver  than  any 
other  country,  even  the  United  States  with  its  supposed 
stocks  of  silver,  and  I  take  India  to  be  one  of  our  pos- 
sessions, and  anything  that  affects  India  affects  us.  We 
have  to  look  to  India  and  the  far  East  for  the  futnre 
improvement  of  our  trade.  I  wish  to  draw  particular 
attention  to  this  part,  perhaps  the  very  last  I  will  have 
to  trouble  you  with  upon  the  production  of  silver.  I 
think  beyond  all  question  that  silver  has  gone  down 
through  demonetization  and  not  through  production 
of  the  mines,  that  is  beyond  all  doubt. 

8053.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  But  still  there  is  no  doubt 
that  an  aarance  of  25  per  cent,  or  more  in  silver,  sup- 
posing it  were  tried,  would  be  sure  to  produce  sudden 
and  great  changes.  But  is  your  objection  to  15^  to  1 
only  founded  upon  what  other  nations  would  have  to 
say ;  if  they  agreed,  say,  to  20  U>\  or  18  to  1,  then  your 


objection  would  cease,  providing  the  rupee  were  raised 
to  \$.  Sd.  or  near  that  ? — My  own  opinion  is  this : 
first,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  some  point  to 
have  a  fixity  of  value  between  silver  and  gold.  And  I 
would  next  say  that  that  fixity  would  be  brought  aboot, 
as  I  apprehend  that  it  would,  by  cx)mmon  agreement 
between  the  greatest  trading  Powers  of  the  world, 
and  that  they  will  have  a  very  much  better  judgment 
to  what  point  to  put  it  than  I  could  snggest  myself 
but  my  own  idea  is  that  the  convenience  of  the  whole 
world  would  be  consulted  by  the  15|  to  1  ratio  becanse 
of  the  existing  coinage,  and  because  of  existing  con- 
ventional charges  and  prices. 

8054.  (Chairman.)  America  would  have  to  recom 
the  whole  of  hers,  as  it  is  at  16  to  1  ? — ^Well,  that 
is,  of  course,  really  a  question  for  that  conference,  bat 
I  do  not  apprehend  any  serious  disturbance  in  vidues 
arising  suddenly  out  of  a  settlement  of  this  question ; 
whilst  I  attribute  the  fall  largely  to  the  silver  question, 
and  that  consequently  there  would  be  a  rise  in  com- 
modities as  the  result  of  rated  money  again,  because 
it  would  increase  the  available  money  of  the  world. 
It  is  very  easy  to  understand  if  you  have  the  money 
of  the  world  in  one  scale  and  the  commodities  of  the 
world  in  the  other,  if  you  take  a  heap  of  money  and 
pnt  it  in  the  scale  along  with  the  commodities,  up  goes 
gold,  down  goes  commodities.  It  is  as  plain  as  pos- 
sible, and  this  is  practically  what  has  been  done  with 
silver. 

8055.  Is  it  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  less  money 
in  the  world  now  by  a  thaler,  or  asbillicg,  or  a  sovereign, 
than  before  silver  was  demonetized  ? — It  is  not  a 
question  of  there  being  less  money,  that  yon  have  liad 
any  less  money  for  use,  but  that  you  have  got  the 
money  of  Europe  and  the  money  of  Asia  dislocated; 
you  have  not  through  traffic,  and  consequently  less 
effective  money,  and  we  want  a  common  standard 
around  which  all  commodities,  labour,  and  service 
should  find  their  level;  this  I  should  strongly  urge 
independent  of  any  of  my  previously  stated  facts. 

8066.  (Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth.)  As  I  under- 
stand you,  yon  consider  a  ratio  of  1  to  18  would  meet 
the  practical  difficulties  that  you  have  laid  before  us  ? 
— I  believe  that  a  ratio  of  1  to  18  would  be  a  ratio 
that  would  enable  us  to  caiTy  on  our  business  and 
would  probably  not  much  disturb  any  industries  that 
have  been  recently  developed  in  India.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  a  very  great  inconvenience,  I  think, 
so  far  as  regards  re-coinage,  all  over  the  world,  and 
having  to  get  to  and  understand  the  fresh  value  of 
silver  would  lead  to  much  confusion. 

8057.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  It  would  not  be  necessary 
probably  to  re-coin  any  of  the  currencies  ?  —  For 
instance,  we  have  the  old  ratio  here.  You  have  the 
shilling  interchangeable  in  every  retail  transaction  at 
home,  but  the  minute  we  begin  to  deal  in  onr  foreign 
business  you  refuse  us  the  same  advantage.  Bimetal- 
lism does  exist  in  England  throughont  your  internal 
trade. 

8058.  14  to  1, 1  think,  is  the  ratio  of  onr  silver?— 
At  any  rate  it  is  a  rate  that  we  well  understand.  If 
you  get  a  different  rate  you  alter  the  Is.  You  may 
add  to  or  diminish  the  rate,  but  I  prefer  to  keep  the 
relative  proportions  the  same. 

8059.  Supposing  the  nations  agreed  and  there 
was  no  necessity  for  re-coining  their  currencies,  then 
18  to  1,  or  Is.  8d.  the  rupee,  would  be  quite  sufficient, 
providing  all  other  obstacles  were  overcome?— 
Certainly.  I  do  not  think  that  the  great  point  of  the 
question  is  so  much  the  point  at  which  it  is  rated  as 
to  get  it  fixed  definitely. 

8060.  (Sir  TV.  It.  Houldsworth.)  Yon  are  a 
merchant,  and  you  have  explained  to  us  that  the  action 
of  the  exchange  banks,  which  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  about  in  previous  evidence,  is  not  satisfactory  to 
your  mind.  Now  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  this, 
now  it  comee  that  some  witnesses  engaged  in  exactly 
the  same  trade  seem  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
exchange  bank  arrangement? — I  can  explain  that; 
I  will  take  a  Manchester  firm  doing  a  business  of 
millions  a  year.    They  can  command  it  because  of  the 
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enormoDS  character  of  their  busineaB.  It  pays  the 
bank  to  do  their  business  at  all  times.  But  take  a 
small  firm  like  ourselves,  they  will  refuse  us  or  not, 
just  as  it  suits  their  convenience,  but  they  will  take 
all  the  business  of  a  large  firm,  although  in  some 
instJinces  it  may  yield  little  or  no  profit,  for  the  sake 
of  Keeping  up  the  connexion,  and  there  is  besides  the 
very  important  fitct  that  it  adds  a  new  charge  for 
middlemen. 

8061.  Then  you  hare  a  difficulty  in  making  these 
arrangements,  which  ihe  larger  firms  can  easily  do  ? 
— ^Yes,  certainly. 

-  8062.  And  you  probably  pay  more  for  it  than  the 
larger  concerns  ? — ^It  is  no  problematical  case.  I  am 
not  dealing  with  the  business  which  I  manage,  which 
is  a  large  business ;  I  am  speaking  of  my  position  in 
connexion  with  the  Eastern  Trading  Company,  of 
which  I  am  a  director.  It  is  a  small  company,  and  we 
are  very  much  bothered  with  this  exchange  difficulty. 

8063.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Exchange  with  India  and 
China  ? — ^Well  we  do  with  Shanghai,  Penang,  Rangoon, 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  and  with  all  these 
markets  we  have  great  trouble  through  silver  fluc- 
tuations. 

8064.  Have  you  any  greater  difficulty  with  China 
than  with  India?  We  have  been  told  by  some  wit- 
nesses that  the  regularity  of  business  with  India 
makes  it  more  easy  to  deal  with  exchange  ? —  Our 
losses  have  mainly  arisen  with  Penang,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  do  a  very  large  business  with  China ;  only  a 
little  with  Shanghai.  I  have  seen  the  profits  sup- 
posed to  be  secured  absolutely  showing  a  clear  per- 
centage on  each  transaction,  week  after  week,  and 
then  there  would  take  place  a  fall  in  exchange,  and 
when  we  get  our  money  we  have  positively  got  a  loss 
and  I  have  seen  six  months'  profits  (every  transaction 
p.ntered  into  at  a  profit)  swept  away. 

8065.  Is  that  in  trading  or  in  manufacturing? — In 
t  rading,  buying  and  selling ;  this  is  not  manufacturing. 
1  wish  to  be  understood.  A  buyer  telegraphs  to  ua, 
"  Will  you  send  us  out  a  certain  class  of  goods  at 
"  such  a  price  ? "  We  reply,  "  We  will  take  it." 
We  then  get  an  order  for  so  many  cases.  We  go 
into  the  market  and  place  that  order.  We  have 
ascertained  what  the  price  will  be  and  we  fix  it  up. 
All  this  is  done  by  wire  the  same  day.  We  never 
put  down  a  transaction  under  4  per  cent,  in  white 
goods.  That  is  considered  the  lowest  profit  we  will 
take  on  white  goods;  on  grey  goods  we  will  take 
1}.  I  have  seen  us  have  7  ^et  cent,  on  a  transaction 
distinctly  fixed  with  both  the  manufacturer  and  the 
purchaser,  and  I  have  seen  that  transaction  bring  a 
loss,  through  nothing  but  exchange,  in  le.ss  than  three 
months ;  meantime  we  have  been  refused  exchange 
cover. 

8066.  Then  what  you  complain  of  is  not  so  much 
the  fall  in  the  exclumge  as  the  fluctuations  in  tho 
exchange  ? — I  complain  of  the  fall  in  exchange  having 
so  changed  the  relative  positions  of  certain  sections 
of  producers  as  to  become  a  very  great  disadvantage 
to'  the  sections  of  producers  who  are  under  a  gold 
currency. 

8067.  But  supposing  that  the  fall  went  uo  further 
and  that  the  exchange  remained  at  what  it  is  at  present, 
matters  would  adjust  themselves,  would  they  not  ? — 
They  would  adjust  themselves  over  the  next  eight  or 
ten  years.  You  would  have  another  eight  or  ten  years 
of  painful  experience  and  of  gradual  adjustment. 

8068.  Adjustment  of  expenses  to  prices  ? — ^Expeuses 
and  wages  to  prices.  It  would  be  by  considerable 
aufiering.  It  has  been  by  considerable  sufiering  that 
we  have  adjusted  somewhat  to  the  present  ratio. 

8069.  It  is  the  process  of  adjustment  which  does 
the  mischief  ? — ^Tes,  and  I  think  I  have  shown  that 
many  fixed  charges  and  conventional  prices  do  not  so 
adjust  themselves. 

8070.  Then  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  know 
anything  about  the  cotton  mills  in  North  America — 
in  the  United  State?  ?— Yes. 
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8071.  Well,  they,  I  believe,   have    been    losing  Mr. 
their  business  in  coarse  goods  ? — ^No,  it  has  very  •'•  ^-  Fiddtn. 
greatly  increased. 

8072.  But  I  am  told  thoy  are  losing  their  business 
to  the  Southern  mills  ? — Well,  that  is  practically  the 
same,  the  South  and  the  North  are  practically  one. 

8073.  Where  there  is  no  silver  question  inter- 
vening ? — It  is  simply  this,  that  a  man  builds  a  mill  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  and  he  is  a  bit  nearer  to 
the  cotton. 

8074.  Yes,  and  he  has  the  negro  labour? — The 
cotton  trade  with  the  negro  labour  in  the  South  is  just 
a  mere  bagatelle  as  compared  with  the  cotton  trade 
with  the  white  labour  in  the  North.  I  do  not  suppose 
they  have  2  per  cent. 

8075.  Just  as  the  Indian  trade  in  the  coarse  goods 
is  g;rowing,  so  the  trade  in  the  South  in  coarse  goods 
is  growing  ? — ^America  cannot  make  fine  goods  yet, 
and  the  mills  in  the  South  do  not  increase  as  in  the 
North. 

8076.  The  coarser  goods  at  any  rate  ? — The  great 
advantage  that  we  have  in  this  country  over  all  the 
world  is  this,  that  we  take  the  raw  cottons  of  all  the 
world  into  our  free  ports,  mixing  the  good  cottons  and 
assorting  the  cottons  to  suit  our  various  threads  and 
fabrics. 

8077-8.  But  you  have  not  paid  any  attention  to 
those  changes  in  the  American  trade  ? — Oh,  certainly, 
1  know  the  exact  position.  There  is  an  enormous 
growth  taken  place  in  the  cotton  trade  of  America  for 
the  supply  of  their  own  common  wants,  but  it  is  in 
heavy  fabrics,  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south. 
They  never  make  anything  like  the  fine  goods  that  we 
make. 

8079.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  How  is  it  that  with  such 
a  reduction  of  employment  wages  have  not  fallen 
more  than  they  have  done,  say,  in  the  cotton  trade  ? — 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  as  far  as  the  cotton  trade  is 
concerned,  the  operatives  for  20  years,  fiom  1853  to 
to  1873,  have  practically  remained  stationary  in  wages 
during  a  long  period  of  the  good  times.  The 
manufacturers  are  naturally  reluctant  to  touch  the 
wages  of  their  workpeople.  I  am  an  employer  in  the 
cotton  trade  myself,  and  I  have  a  very  great  amount  of 
sympathy  with  the  operatives.  I  think  that  factory 
wages  would  be  the  last  thing  I  should  touch  ;  they 
work  hard  and  their  comforts  are  not  many  or  ex- 
cessive. 

8080.  And,  besides  that,  I  suppose  the  operatives 
resist,  so  far  as  they  can,  any  attempt  to  lower  their 
money  wages  ?  —  I  mny  say  that  there  is  such 
tenacity  and  such  an  amount  of  the  fighting  element 
amongst  the  working  men  with  regard  to  any  further 
reductions  that  they  will  fight,  and  fight  hard,  sooner 
than  stand  any  more  reductions.  It  would  be  a  very 
disastrous  process.  You  think  you  are  to  get  out  of  this 
difficulty  by  adjustment.  Any  adjustment  which 
would  be  attended  with  any  further  loss  of  wages 
and  employment  and  pressure  on  the  population 
will  be  fought  very  tenaciously.  Now  I  am  not  an 
alarmist  at  all ;  I  am  rather  a  sanguine  man.  I 
believe  that  Lancashire  can  beat  the  world  on  fair 
lines,  and  no  matter  for  charges  on  import  or  export, 
no  matter  for  the  id.  or  \d.  a  lb.,  we  can  beat  the 
world  in  cotton  goods  with  equal  monetary  conditions. 
We  have  beaten  America.  For  60  years  America 
has  been  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  she  cannot 
take  a  market  from  us.  Why  is  it  that  India,  with 
inferior  labour  to  America,  can  come  and  take  a  big 
market  from  us  ?     It  is  nothing  but  the  exchange. 

8081.  Then  your  evidence  is  that  when  a  fall  in 
price  takes  place  wages  do  not  automatically  and 
without  any  trouble  adjust  themselves  to  that  fall  in 
price  ? — Certainly  ;  and  I  have  shown  that  commodi- 
ties do  not  adjust  themselves  to  the  fall.  A  wholesale 
fall  of  price  never  means  more  than  half  that  fall  to 
the  retail  consumer.  When  the  retail  customer  comes 
into  the  shop  if  you  had  a  fall  of  80  per  cent  all  round 
wholeFale,you  have  the  expense  of  distribution  the  same 
practically  for  a  long  time,  so  that  it  takes  a  very  long 
time  to  adjust  everything,  and  there  are  many  things 
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Mr.  that  are  never  so  adjusted.  For  instance,  take  the  rent 

J.  C.Fiddtn.    gf  ^y  laWH.     I  am  paying  precisely  the  same  money 
14  Nov  1887     **  '  P**^  **°  years  ago,  500/.  a  year  for  my  mill.     I  am 
'        '   jnst  in  the  same  position  in  regard  to  my  railway  car- 
riage.    My  railway  carriage  comes  to  about  400/.  a 
year.  How  can  you  adjust  railway  charges  considering 
the  enormous  cost  of  construction  ? 

8082.  Then  you  would  say  that,  as  all  the  charges 
do  not  immediately  adjust  themselves  to  any  change 
in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  standards,  it  id  very 
desirable  as  far  as  may  be  possible  to  preserve  fixity 
of  value  between  the  gold  and  silver  standards? — 
Stability  of  value  in  the  standard  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  traders.  Prices  adjust  themselves  to 
stability,  but  they  never  adjust  themselves  to  unstable 
standai^s.  A  man  gives  a  certain  amount  of  labour 
or  a  commodity  and  he  want^  it  put  into  a  coin  with 
which  he  will  get  a  similar  thing  back  or  an  equivalent 
for  the  supply  of  hie  needs,  but  you  never  can  have  that 
throughout  the  world  with  two  fluctuating  standards. 

8083.  (^Chairman!)  One  question  I  want  to  ask 
you  as  to  the  statistics  you  have  put  in,  the  number 
of  the  unemployed.  Is  that  the  number  at  a  particular 
date,  or  is  it  the  total  number  who  have  received 
assistance  during  the  year  or  some  definite  period  ? 
— It  is  the  average  number  during  the  year  on  their 
books. 

8084.  (^Mr.  Chaplin^  You  have  given  us  some 
further  remarkable  information  as  to  the  rapid  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  the  cotton  trade  in  India. 
I  understand  that  you  think  that  if  that  continues  to 
develop  it  would  place  the  cotton  trade  in  this  country 
in  a  very  serious  position  ? — Yes. 

8085.  And  that  you  attribute  to  the  advantages 
which  they  derive  from  the  rate  of  exchange  ? — That 
is  so. 

8086.  In  the  remedies  you  suggest  I  understand 
that  you  have  two  main  objects  in  view ;  one  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  difficulties  of  exchange  and  the  other  is 
to  establish  stability  in  the  standard  for  the  future  ? 
—Yes. 

8087.  And  this  you  say  can  be  done  in  your  opinioo 
by  the  adoption  of  a  double  instead  of  a  single  standard  ? 
— It  has  been  done,  and  we  as  distinctly  lived  under  bi- 
metallism in  thb  country,  without  knowing  it,  as  our 
forefathers  lived  under  the  law  of  gravitation  without 
knowing  anything  about  it  np  to  the  time  of  Newton. 
It  is  simply  this :  there  was  a  monetary  convention 
that  did  the  work  though  we  were  practically  outside 
of  it.  Now  I  have  taken  the  price  of  silver  in  London 
for  70  years,  and  it  has  not  varied  a  half  per  cent, 
taking  the  averages  year  by  year,  and  the  price  has 
averaged  within  a  half  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  French 
ratio  of  15^  to  1,  showing  jJainly  that  France  almost 
alone  was  capable  of  maintaining  the  bimetallic  law 
for  such  a  period  when  the  production  of  silver  was 
twice  as  large  in  proportion  to  gold  as  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

8088.  And  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that 
you  are  of  opinion  that  the  agricultural  industry  of 
this  country  is  suffering  in  a  similar  way  to  the  cotton 
industry  in  Lancashire,  and  from  precisely  the  same 
cause  ? — Precisely. 

8089.  You  were  asked  by  the  Chairman  what  you 
would  like  to  see  the  rate  raised  to.  I  suppose  you 
would  be  satisfied  if  you  could  revert  to  the  position 
prior  to  1874  ? — My  own  opinion  is  that  the  natural 
rate,  looking  to  all  the  circumstances,  would  be  to  go 
back  to  the  old  standard,  because  there  are  many  very 
oppressive  charges  arising  from  the  change  then  made. 
For  instance,  a  man  has  mortgage  money  borrowed 
on  property,  and  there  is  a  large  class  in  Lancashire 
of  small  men,  the  best  portion  of  the  working  classes, 
who  hold  property  in  this  way,  but  they  have  been 
almost  cleaned  out  wherever  they  have  built  a  bit  of 
property  for  themselves,  and  borrowed  part  of  the 
money. 

8090.  The  ratio  at  that  time,  before  1874,  was 
15^  to  1  ? — 15^  to  I  and  in  America  16  to  1. 

8091.  And  it  is  15^  to  1  that  you  would  prefer 
if  you  had  yonr  choice  ?— Personally,  as  far  as  my 


investigation  is  concerned,  I  think,  in  justice  to  the 
country,  and  to  every  pre-existing  contract  that  that 
ratio  should  be  adopted. 

8092.  {Chairman.)  But  what  do  you  say  as  to 
contracts  entered  into  since  this  change  took  place  ? — 
As  contracts  they  would  undoubtedly  gain.  The 
people  that  had  borrowed  or  bought  since  that  time, 
especially  after  the  fall  became  considerable,  would  be 
gainers,  but  this  is  small  compared  with  all  continuing 
charges  existing  from  and  after  1873  or  1874. 

8093.  Therefore,  you  must  interfere  with  one  or 
other  :  you  would  interfere  if  you  put  it  back  to  the 
former  state  of  things  with  all  contracts  made  since  ? 
— I  think  it  is  very  much  better  to  give  restitution  to 
those  who  have  sufiered  and  even  sacrifice  a  httle 
advantage  to  those  who  hare  traded  in  the  meantime. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  class  of  people  who 
had  borrowed  and  entered  into  mortgages  or  loans 
or  fixed  charges,  such  as  ground  rents,  dead  rents  of 
collieries,  royalties,  &c,  have  been  very  large  suflferers, 
and  that  they  have  paid  annual  charges  based  on  prices 
before  the  standard  was  touched. 

8094.  But  if  they  have  both  acted  under 
economical  conditions,  with  which  legislation  has'ilud 
nothing  to  do  in  this  country,  would  it  not  be  rather  a 
strong  thing  to  legislate  to  the  disadvantage  of  one 
class  in  order  that  you  might  restore,  as  you  say,  some- 
thing to  another.  It  is  a  different  set  of  people  who 
get  the  benefit  to  those  who  suffered  the  disadvantage  ? — 
For  instance,  supposing  we  take  it  in  this  way,  that 
there  was  a  very  large  number  of  rents,  fixed  through 
rent  courts,  say,  and  they  are  being  revised,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  to  go  back  to  the  15^  to  1  would  be  a 
very  hard  thing  on  the  landowners,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  any  very  great  improvement  in  regard  to  our 
monetary  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  can  take 
place  if  we  are  never  to  enter  upon  a  policy  of  fixing 
the  rate  through  fear  of  dealing  unequally  with  some- 
body. 

8095.  Yes,  but  might  not  this  answer  be  given 
(I  am  not  putting  it  as  expressing  an  opinion),  that  the 
advantage  or  the  disadvantage  which  has  arisen  has 
arisen  from  economical  conditions  in  the  relations  of 
gold  and  silver  independent  of  any  legislation,  and  that 
it  is  a  different  thing  fixing  a  ratio  which  is  to  prevail 
for  the  future  and  fixing  a  ratio  at  such  a  rate  as  bj 
that  legislation  actually  to  affect  the  contracts  that 
people  have  entered  into  ? — Well,  as  I  stated  before,  ii  is 
not  exactly  my  province  to  fix  a  ratio..  Knowing  that  no 
such  ratio  can  be  fixed  without  very  important  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  and  this 
country,  and  I  do  not  suppose  any  attempt  would  be  made 
to  fix  a  ratio  without  the  common  concurrence  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world,  so  that  I  fancy  they  would 
find  a  rate  very  much  better  than  I  could  suggest. 
My  own  leanings  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  old 
rate,  because  I  beheve  restoration  to  the  class  of  suf- 
ferers through  that  period  is  a  much  more  moral  act 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned  than  any  little  disadvantage 
that  may  occur  through  the  change. 

8096.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  In  reference  to  what  the 
Chairman  has  just  said,  your  reply  in  fact  would  be 
this :  I  understand  that  you  would  cause  no  greater 
interference  with  contracts  now  by  the  establishment 
of  a  double  standard  of  \5\  to  1  than  was  caused  by 
the  demonetisation  of  silver  in  1874  ? — Precisely,  and 
the  only  difference  is  this,  that  whereas  the  cause  of 
all  this  trouble  was  the  demonetization  of  silver  by 
Germany  and  the  other  States  and  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  Latin  Union  which  had  maintained  the  rate,  in 
which  we  had  no  part ;  now  we  are  the  only  people 
who  are  standing  in  the  way  of  repairing  these  errors. 
Those  coantnes  begin  to  see  they  have  made  a  great 
mistake  in  theur  monetary  changes. 

8097.  Do  not  you  think  it  does  make  a  little  dif- 
ference that  the  one  arises  from  something  in  which 
neither  creditor  nor  debtor  had  a  voice,  and  the  other 
arises  from  the  direct  act  in  which  both  debtor  and 
creditor  had  a  voice,  but  the  one  has  the  voice  which 
prevails  ? — Well,  although  I  say  that  I  appear  here  as 
representing  the  working-class  element,  I  have  stated 
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that  I  have  been  an  employer  for  a  long  period, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  I  had  draTrn  a  picture  of 
the  ruin  that  has  come  over  the  capitalist  clasa  it 
would  have  been  very  much  blacker  by  far  than 
that  I  drew  of  the  working  classes  ;  the  ruin  through 
fixed  charges  and  the  dHanged  valuations  has  been 
something  awfiil  to  the  capitalist  class  who  are 
engaged  in  industrial  and  mercantile  operations.  Now 
I  do  think  that  if  you  determine  on  a  policy  you 
will  get  quite  enough  of  evidence  from  the  capitalist 
and  other  classes  to  direct  your  views  as  to  what  point 
ought  to  be  determined  upon.  But  I  am  certain  that 
you  need  not  fear  a  rapid  change,  because  if  we 
went  back  to  the  old  prices  they  would  go  back 
very  gradually.  For  instance,  supposing  this  Commis- 
sion reported  favourably  upon  having  a  rated  money, 
that  would  send  silver  up  a  penny  or  twopence  an 
ounce  immediately.  Well  before  our  Government 
took  action,  the  determining  on  having  a  conference 
would  send  up  silver  another  step.  In  fact  the  natural 
steps  that  would  have  to  be  taken  before  wo  could 
get  to  a  common  agreement  with  the  other  countries 
named,  would  bring  back  silver  before  you  rated  it. 

8098.  And  to  what  ratio  would  it  bring  it  back  ? 
—Very  nearly  to  the  old  ratio. 

8099.  At  the  same  time  you  hold  that  as  a  matter 
to  be  settled  by  a  conference  of  the  nations  ? — Yes. 

8100.  You  are  then  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the 
adoption  of  a  double  standard  or  this  ratio,  although  it 
might  injure  one  or  two  individual  trades  in  India, 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  India  as  a  whole  ? — Most 
distinctly  an  enormous  benefit. 

8101.  It  was  su^ested  to  you  just  now  that  the 
process  of  adjustment,  say,  would  cause  a  real  injury 
and  a  real  difficulty,  and  that  when  that  was  over  the 
difficulties  would  subside.  But  supposing  that  was  so 
there  is  no  guarantee,  is  there,  whatever  against  a 
further  fall  in  sUver  at  some  future  time  ? — Certainly 
not,  that  is  the  difficulty,  it  is  a  never  ending  process. 

8102.  In  which  case  the  whole  process  of  adjust- 
ment would  have  to  be  gone  over  again  ? — If  you  fix 
a  rate  the  process  of  adjustment  would  determine  the 
question,  but  I  have  to  submit  that  there  cannot  be  an 
adjustment  with  fluctuating  standards.  Yon  never 
know  where  they  will  fluctuate  to.  Silver  might  be 
much  depreciated  at  one  time  and  gold  might  be  mucli 
depreciated  at  another,  through  either  the  output  of 
the  mines  or  further  action  of  Grovemments,  and  you 
have  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world  playing  at 
see-saw. 

8103.  {Sir  T.  Fairer.)  I  understand  how  the 
change  your  propose  will  operate  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian  trade,  possibly  also  to  increase  the  price  of 
wheat  and  so  improve  the  position  of  the  English 
agriculturist ;  but  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  this 
alteration  tliat  you  propose  will  benefit  all  the  other 
trades? — Well,  I  apprehend  that  England  is  really 
supported  by  five  trades.  There  is  agriculture ;  there 
are  the  textile  trades ;  there  is  the  mining  industry ; 
there  is  engineering,  including  all  mechanical  industry, 
and  the  shipping  industry.  Now  those  are  the  five 
big  trades  that  support  the  prosperity  of  this  country. 
Anirthing  that  destroys  one  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
Now  two  trades  are  seriously  interfered  with — I  refer 
to  agriculture  and  the  cotton  trade — and  the  others  are 
in  a  bad  way. 

8104.  But  with  regard  to  apiculture  you  said 
that  the  Indian  wheat  would  still  keep  the  market 
agamst  the  English  wheat  ?— I  never  said  so.  It  \7ill 
keep  the  market  as  against  American  and  other 
foreign  wheat,  that  is  supposing  wheat  went  up. 
I  think  it  would  go  up  8*.  or  10*.  as  the  result  of 
readjustment. 

8105.  Do  you  mean  the  American  wheat  would 
rise  8s.  ? — Indian  wheat,  American  wheat,  all  wheat 
would  rise  8«. 

8106.  But  you  think  Indian  wheat  rules  the 
market  ? — Undoubtedly. 

8107.  {Chairnum.)  Why  do  you  say  8s.  ? — Because 
the  fall  baa  been  within  tiio  last  few  years  very  much 
greater  than  the  fall  in  silver.    Well,  if  you  take  the 
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fall  in  silver  and  you  take  the  rupee  at  Is.  lOd.,  and  it  Mr. 

is  now  down  at  1*.  5d,,  the  fall  would  be  about  24  per  •^'  C'-  ^««'<^- 

cent.     Supposing  that  Indian  wheat  now  is  selling  in 

this  market,  say,  at  30«.  or  32s.,  33  per  cent,  would 

bring  it  up  to  41<.,  so  that  practically  8«.  or  10«. 

would  be  the  change  supposing  it  went  back  to  the 

full  point  with  money.    But  there  are  other  processes 

of  cheapening;  there  are  the  improved  communications, 

tliat  have  been  one  of  the  elements  of  cheapening  in 

the  supply  of  wheat  as  well  as  in  all  our  other  foreign 

trade.    I  expect  that  it  might  send  up  the  price  of 

wheat  7s.  or  8». 

8108.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Now  how  do  you  suppose 
it  would  do  that  ?  Suppose  that  the  price  of  Indian 
wheat  were  raised  to-morrow  by  your  action  and  that 
the  Indian  wheat  were  kept  out  of  the  market,  do  you 
suppose  that  other  wheat  would  all  rise  to  that 
extent  ? — Certainly. 

8109.  Now  at  this  moment  I  am  told  that  the 
wheat  which  rules  the  market,  and  which  is  at  the 
lowest  price,  is  Bussiaii  wheat,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
Indian  wheat  coming  is  diminishing  and  the  quantity 
of  Bussian  wheat  is  inci-easing  ? — I  should  presume  if 
Bussian  wheat  is  ruling  the  market  it  is  because  they 
are  ofiering  it  cheaper  in  the  market,  because  it  is  a 
fact  that  whenever  you  have  a  full  supply  of  any 
article  the  producer  who  ofiers  the  cheapest,  taking 
qualities  to  be  equal,  is  the  man  who  rules  the  market. 

8110.  Of  course  he  is.  How  would  restoring  silver 
afiiect  the  price  of  Bussian  wheat  ? — I  suppose  Russia 
has  roubles. 

8111.  It  has  paper,  no  silver? — ^Well  I  cannot  say. 
As  I  said  before,  that  is  one  point  to  which  I  have 
paid  little  or  no  attention,  the  question  of  paper  money. 
I  do  not  understand  how  it  afiects  this  question,  nor 
do  I  think  it  does. 

8112.  And  you  never  examined  as  to  what  have 
been  the  causes  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  Canadian  and 
American  wheat  so  far  as  regards  competition  with 
Indian  wheat  ? — Well,  I  examined  them  in  this  respect. 
As  a  manufacturer  having  to  do  with  daily  produc- 
tions and  in  s  elling  cloth  I  know  that  when  the  market 
is  pretty  well  stocked  the  man  who  offers  the  cheapest 
article  fixes  the  price.  If  the  market  was  not  stocked 
he  might  not,  he  would  not;  but  with  the  market 
overstocked  the  man  who  offers  the  goods  at  the 
lowest  price  fixes  the  price. 

8113.  And  a  very  small  excess  lowers  the  price  ? — 
I  know  it  from  experience. 

8114.  You  mentioned  a  great  number  of  trades 
as  /being  in  a  very  bad  condition.  It  is  impossible 
to  go  through  them  all,  but  I  do  happen  to  know 
sometiiing  of  one  of  the  trades  that  you  mentioned 
and  that  you  have  referred  to  to-day,  and  that  is  the 
pottery  trade.  I  have  the  following  statement  from 
one  of  the  first  manufacturers  in  the  Potteries: — 
"  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  Sons,  Etruria,  have  paid  44 
"  per  cent,  more  wages  in  1887  than  they  did  in  1877, 
"  and  have  sold  57  per  cent,  more  goods,  the  class  of 
"  goods  being  more  oiTiamental  will  account  for  the 
"  greater  increased  per-centage  of  goods  sold  over 
•*  wages  paid.  I  believe  there  is  more  ware  made  to- 
*♦  day  in  the  Potteries  than  ever  was  made  before,  and 
"  in  this  belief  1  am  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  other 
"  manufacturers.  One  Longton  manufacturer  told  me 
"  that  last  week  was  the  largest  get-oflf  of  ware  from 
"  Longton  Station  they  had  ever  ha4.  Another  told 
"  me  that  though  certain  works  were  on  short  time 
"  the  aggregate  amount  produced  was  largely  in  excess 
"  of  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  as  they  had  so  many 
"  new  works  since  that  date  in  operation.  The 
"  manager  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District 
"  Bank,  speaking  without  reference  to  books,  thought 
"  there  was  no  doubt  that  more  money  was  paid  in 
"  wages  now  than  10  years  ago.  Some  works  are 
"  making  short  time,  and  some  branches  of  the  busi- 
"  ness  are  working  short  while  others  are  working 
"  fuU  time.  This  will  alwajs  be  the  case  from  various 
"  causes,  change  of  fashion,  of  the  character  of  trade, 
"  the  introduction  of  machinery,  &c.  Thus,  although 
"  we  are  working  full  time  generally  and  are  paying 
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"  80  much  more  wages  than  we  did  ten  years  ago, 
«  certain  branches,  as  the  plate  makers  and  earthen- 
«  ware  potters,  are  only  working  four  works  a 
«*  week.  That  is  due  partly  to  change  of  markets, 
"  but  chiefly  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  enabling 
"  one  man,  or  in  some  cases  one  womau,  to  do  the 
'•  work  of  three  formerly.  Three  fourths  of  the  wages 
"  paid  are  piece-work.  In  1873  there  was  a  general 
"  rise  of  6  per  cent,  all  round  amongst  potters'  prices, 
*'  other  branches  participating  in  the  rise  in  greater 
"  or  less  degree,  and  prices  reached  the  highest  they 
«  have  ever  attained.  In  1878  or  1879  Lord  Hather- 
<*  ton  as  arbitrator  awarded  a  reduction  of  prices  all 
«  round  of  Id.  in  the  shilling.  This  reduction  has 
"  not  been  questioned  since  by  the  men,  and  obtains 
"  still  though  the  penny  is  no  longer  deducted  from 
"  the  weekly  wage  bill,  but  is  allowed  for  in  the 
"  revised  list  of  piece-work  prices.  So  for  the  wit- 
"  ness's  statement  is  true.  But  the  purchasing  power 
"  of  the  reduced  wages  is  greater  now  than  it  was 
««  in  1873.  Then  the  4- lb.  loaf  was  7^^.,  now  it  is4rf. 
♦'  Our  foreman  of  potters  says  the  men  were  much  more 
"  discontented  when  the  rate  of  piece-work  prices 
"  was  higher  than  they  are  to-day.  Life  was  harder 
"  for  them.  They  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and 
"  better  housed  to-day  tlian  they  were  in  1 873.  In  fact, 
**  he  says  20*.  to-day  goes  farther  than  27«.  did  then. 
"  He  says  there  is  no  excess  of  labour  over  employ- 
"  ment  now.  He  has  only  had  one  application  for  a 
"  potter's  place  in  the  last  three  months,  and  in  bad 
"  times  he  is  pestered  with  applications.  The  present 
"  state  of  things  is  much  better  in  this  regard  than  is 
"  usual  from  the  men's  point  of  view.  The  relieving 
"  officer  for  Hanley,  a  town  of  50,000  inhabitants, 
«  tells  nie  there  is  no  distress  in  his  district ;  indeed, 
"  the  working  man  is,  he  thinks,  better  off  than  he  has 
**  been  for  some  time.  The  Committee  of  the  Hanley 
"  Charity  Organisation  Society  concur  in  this  opinion, 
"  The  Hanley  Sick  Visiting  Society  rejiorts  that  they 
"  have  unusually  little  sickness  to  attend  to.  The 
"  secretary  to  a  large  sick  club  in  Newcastle  having 
«  500  members  reports  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
"  getting  their  payments  from  the  members  regularly. 
"  The  fines  for  non-payment  were  96/.  for  the  live 
"  years  1876-80,  and  97/.  for  the  five  years  1881-85. 
"  since  which  date  their  code  of  fines  has  been  altered 
"  and  is  not  therefore  a  fair  test.  The  following  are 
"  the  investments  with,  and  drafts  on,  the  Commis- 
"  sioners  of  the  National  Debt  of  the  Pottery  Central 
"  Saving  Bank : — 


Investment. 

Draft*. 

- 

£ 

£ 

1878 

. 

. 

— 

5,000 

1879 

. 

. 

— 

5,350 

1880 

. 

. 

— 

1,500 

1881 

. 

. 

— 

2,500 

1883 

. 

. 

— 

1,800 

1883 

. 

. 

1,700 

1,700 

1883 

- 

700 

— 

1884 

, 

. 

500 

1,000 

1885 

« 

. 

SCO 

8,000 

1886 

. 

. 

— 

3,200 

1887 

- 

- 

500 

1,100 

♦'  This  is  a  working-man's  saving  bank  mainly,  and 
*'  though  the  sums  are  not  large  they  show  that  the 
"  savings  are  larger  of  late  years  then  they  were  8  to 
"  10  years  ago.  The  Post  Office  Saving  Bank  is  also 
*'  doing  a  large  business."  Now  that  is  the  account 
I  get  of  the  Potteries,  which  you  stated  was  in  a  very 
bad  state,  I  only  say  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question  ? — Quite  so,  of  course  difierent  sources  of 
information  may  differ  a  little,  it  depends  entirely  upon 
the  -ividth  of  ground  you  cover.  Now  take  the  last 
statement,  the  savings  banks  are  increasing  their 
annual  investment.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
men  put  their  money  into  them.  It  is  simply  because 
other  methods  of  investing  the  money  of  the  working 
—classed  have  become  less  profitable. 


8115.  But  that  is  not  so  in  the  Potteries.  I  happen 
to  know  that  the  working  people  there  invest  largely 
in  their  own  houses  ? — In  nothing  has  the  suffering 
been  more  serious  than  to  the  property  of  small  holders. 
Several  of  the  greatest  building  societies  in  thiscoontiy 
are  in  liquidation.  In  Manchester  alone  the  falling 
off  on  investments  in  such  societies  is  over  two  millions 
per  annum. 

81 16.  I  give  you  these  facts  which  are  given  to  me 
by  an  extremely  good  authority  in  the  Potteries,  and 
which  are  certainly  not  consistent  with  yours  ?— I 
desire  to  say  that  my  principal  remark  about  the 
Potteries  is  based  on  the  factory  inspector's  report 
on  the  district.  He  stated  distinctly  in  his  report  last 
year  that  there  was  deficient  employment  in  the 
Potteries. 

81 17.  I  am  speaking  of  the  pottery  trade,  not  the 
iron  trade? — I  also  gave  a  general  sample  of  the 
Potteries  from  a  report  specially  prepared  for  me.  I 
can  only  say  that  whatever  may  be  the  fiKts  I  have 
given  or  the  conclusions  that  can  be  formed  upon  my 
evidence  it  has  been  honestly  prepared,  not  on  pur- 
pose in  the  slightest  degree  to  give  anything  but  what 
is  fair  and  right. 

8118.  Certainly,  I  only  mean  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  a  question  ? — That  is  so. 

8119.  With  regard  to  a  point  of  ai^ument,  not  of 
fact,  you  said,  I  think,  that  two  fifths  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  was  fixed,  and  that  in  respect  of 
those  items  no  advantage  was  reaped  ? — Yes,  conven- 
tionally fixed. 

8120.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  persons 
do  not  benefit  in  respect  of  prices,  not  only  by  paying 
less  but  by  getting  more  and  better  things  tor  the  same 
price  ? — Undoubtedly  in  some  respects  ;  fop  instance, 
supposing  that  for  the  same  money  he  gets  a  better 
service,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  man's  income  and 
spending  power.  He  has  to  do  a  certain  thing  and  he 
only  has  so  much  with  which  to  pay  for  it,  he  must 
puk  up  with  the  worse  service  rather  than  pay  more. 

8121.  But  supposing  he  pays  the  same  price  and 
gets  better  service,  that  is  the  same  as  if  he  was  able 
to  pay  more  ? — No,  it  is  not  the  same  thing.  Now  I 
will  take  a  mau  who  has  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 
pay  per  week  for  a  family  of  five.  Well  he  may  get  a 
better  service  for  a  given  sum  of  money  as  he  might 
get  a  rather  better  article ;  but  if  he  divides  his  money 
out,  and  he  can  only  pay  a  certain  amount  for  this  or 
that,  the  better  service  is  no  advantage  to  him  from  a 
saving  point  of  view. 

8122.  Yes,  but  if  the  same  amount  is  paid  and  a 
better  service  is  got  for  it  he  is  better  off? — I  think 
not,  when  you  consider  changes  in  employment  and 
wages. 

8123.  If  you  take  the  different  items  which  you 
have  mentioned,  you  will  find  that  in  almost  all  of 
them  we  get  more  for  our  money.  I  will  not  go 
through  them  in  detail.  But,  for  instance,  local  taxa- 
tion gives  better  water,  better  police,  better  streets, 
parks,  and  buildings.  Then  you  spoke  of  hotels  and 
everything  that  was  sold  at  publichouses.  We  get 
very  much  better  accommodation,  far  better  than  we  did 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  probably  the  working 
man  does,  though  he  may  pay  the  same  money.  Take, 
again,  railways.  I  conld  show  you  by  very  detailed 
figures  what  an  immense  advantage  (although  the 
penny  a  mile  may  remain  the  same)  the  working  mau 
has  got  in  improved  quickness  of  service,  in  third-class 
carriages  being  attached  to  every  express  train,  in 
workmen's  trains,  in  cheap  trips.  The  working  man, 
although  the  actual  rate  of  a  penny  a  mile  may  be  the 
same,  surely  gets  for  his  penny  infinitely  more  than  he 
used  to  get? — Well,  I  thinki  could  go  through  every  one 
of  those  items  and  explain  them  precisely.  If  a  workman 
has  only  6«f.  a  week  to  come  into  this  city  to  serve  his 
employer,  so  far  as  economy  it  does  not  matter  to  him 
whether  he  has  a  better  carriage  or  not,  the  6d.  is  the 
important  point,  and  if  he  still  spends  that  he  makes 
no  economy. 

8124.  I  will  only  give  you  two  figures;  the 
number    of   third    class    passengera   in     1873    was 
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455,000,000;  the  namber  of  third-class  passengers 
in  1886  was  726,000,000.  Does  not  that  show  that 
the  poorer  classes  have  had  some  benefit  ? — Yes, 
but  will  you  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  the  natural 
growth  of  railway  traffic  is  practically  only  indicated 
there. 

8125.  And  all  these  third-class  trains  are  far 
better  than  they  used  to  be  ? — They  are  better  served, 
I  admit;  improvement  is  a  tendency  in  all  these 
things. 

8126.  Then,  again,  as  to  workmen's  trains,  trains 
which  actually  carry  the  working  men  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  some  of  them  at  about  \d.  a  mile;  in  1872, 
there  were  out  of  London  88  workmen's  tnuns,  now 
there  are  113,  aad  the  number  of  persons  carried  by 
them  has  more  than  doubled.  And  so  I  might  go  on  ? 
— Tn  Lancashire  the  passenger  traffic  doubles  or  itself 
every  10  years.  As  matter  of  fact,  these  increases 
must  not  be  put  down  as  in  particular  arising  from 
the  service  but  from  the  uatunil  growth  of  traffic  in 
the  country. 

8127.  That  shows  that  the  workmen  get  more 
facilities  of  communication  than  they  did  ? — You  see 
the  whole  of  that  question  has  to  stand  on  this  point : 
Qiven  a  certain  amount  of  reduced  income,  can  a 
working  man  effect  certain  economies  ?  He  may  get 
better  service,  but  can  he  effect  certain  economies  and 
devote  the  surplus  to  other  things  ? 

8128.  If  he  gets  more  for  each  Id.  ?— He  does  not 

ft  more^  he  gets  the  same  service  better  rendered, 
did  not  include  in  that  estimate  of  400,000,000  a 
very  large  item  that  I  have  thought  of  since,  viz.,  the 
cost  of  recreation  and  amusements.  They  are  all 
growing  dearer  and  they  come  to  n  very  large  sum 
per  annum. 

8129.  (Mr.  Fremantle.)  Yon  said  a  little  while 
ago  that  this  country  had  no  part  in  the  bimetallic 
arrangement  which  was  in  effective  operation  before 
1873.  Is  there  any  special  reason  now,  do  you  think, 
why  this  country  should  join  in  an  agreement  of  that 
sort? — ^The  special  reason  is  this:  supposing  that  it 
be  a  fact  that  we  are  suffering  by  this  dislocation  of 
money  and  that  the  Governments  of  the  world  will 
not  again  undertake  to  maintain  a  fixed  rate  without 
England  taking  a  share  in  the  work.  That  is  the  spe- 
cial caase  of  delay  in  fixing  up  again  rated  money. 

8130.  But  is  there  any  reason  why  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  shonld  not  join  in  an  agree- 
ment of  that  kind,  as  they  did  before,  without  the  aid 
of  this  country  ?---Commeroe  is  very  much  larger  than 
when  that  arrangement  was  entered  into,  and  some 
people  are  very  much  frightened  about  the  production 
of  silver.  I  find  the  production  of  both  metals  in  the 
United  States  is  practically  about  ^  part  of  the  pro> 
duction  of  their  commodities  and  no  more.  The  in- 
ternational trade  of  the  world  is  a  much  bigger  fiu;tor 
than  when  France  began  the  regime  in  1803,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  England  shonld  refuse  to  take  her 
perfect  and  proper  share  of  the  work  of  getting  inter- 
national rated  money.    There  is  another  very  great 


reason  why  England  shonld  be  included,  and  it  is  this, 
that  we  have  ue  greatest  silver-using  country  in  the 
world  under  our  Empire,  and  other  nations  are  very 
much  afraid  if  they  build  up  the  rate  again  that  we 
might  make  some  change  in  the  currency  of  India 
that  would  be  very  disadvantageous,  in  fact,  as  Ger- 
many broke  down  the  Latin  Union  in  1878.  I 
believe  at  the  Monetary  Conference  in  1881  they 
would  have  agreed  if  England,  being  out  of  the 
arrangement,  wonkl  have  idven  a  pledge  that  for  20 
years  she  would  not  interfere  with  the  standard  of 
India.  I  believe  the  nations  would  have  rated  money 
without  England. 

8131.  But  are  you  aware  that  at  that  Conference 
England  gave  the  pledge  that  the  mints  of  India 
shonld  be  open  to  silver  coinage  ? — ^I  am  aware  that 
she  declined  to  pledge  the  future.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  whether  the  mints  of  India  are  open  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  it  is  a  question  of  20  years.  They,  the 
nations,  must  have  no  great  flood  of  silver  thrown  on 
the  market  through  another  demonetization. 

8132.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  no  ques- 
tion was  raised  about  the  change  of  standard  in  India 
at  that  time,  nor  was  any  apprehension  expressed  that 
such  a  change  would  be  made  ? — The  impression 
remains  en  my  mind  that  the  Powers  were  prepared  to 
accept  the  reponsibility  of  rating  silver,  providing  that 
this  country  would  give  an  absolute  guarantee  not  to 
touch  the  coinage  of  India  for  20  years.  However, 
that  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  now. 

8133.  You  would  agree  that  without  En^and,  before 
1873,  the  bimetallic  arrangement  was  possible  P — It 
not  only  was  possible  but  absolutely  carried  out,  and 
carried  out  during  a  period  when  twice  the  produc- 
tion of  silver  in  relation  to  gold  took  place  than  is 
taking  place  now.  Silver  has  fallen  through  restrict- 
ing its  use  and  not  through  the  production  of  the 
mines. 

8134.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Would  there  not  also  be 
a  disadvantage  to  this  country  if  other  nations  were 
bimetallic  and  we  remained  out,  with  r^ard  to  oar 
trade  with  ulver-using  couutries,  because  we  should 
have  to  get  the  silver  irom  those  countries  with  ex- 
pense or  sell  it  again  with  loss,  and  so  we  should  be 
handicapped  in  our  trade  with  nilver-using  coun- 
tries ?— Quite  so. 

8135.  That  was  the  ca^e,  was  it  not,  before  1873? 
—  If  we  wanted  silver  for  India  we  had  to  go 
abroad  for  it  and  pay  the  profit,  and  the  reverse  would 
cause  a  loss  if  we  received  silver,  and  had  to  sell  it 
abroad  ? — Well,  I  am  not  quite  acquainted  with  that 
question,  but  I  would  Bin^>ly  say  that  the  greatest 
danger  that  could  possibly  happen  to  this  country  in 
regard  to  its  trade  would  l>e  if  the  United  States 
were  to  say,  "  We  will  go  on  silver  and  we  will 
"  clear  England  out  of  the  whole  of  her  Eastern 
"  trade,  and,  if  she  did,  you  could  not  help  your- 
'*  selves."  You  would  liave  to  rush  to  a  silver 
standard. 


Mr. 
J.  C.  PieUmt. 

114  Nov.  1887. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Friday. 
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The  Bigbt  Hon.  LORD  HEBSCHELL,  the  Chaibuam,  pneiding. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Barbouk,  C.S.I. 
Mb.  Heney  Chaplin,  M.P. 
Sib  T.  H.  Fabbbb,  Bart. 


Sib  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Mb.  S.  Montaqu,  M.P.,  and 


Mb.  Geo.  H.  Mubbat,  Secretary. 


Mr.     . 
,   T.  Comber. 

8136.  {Mr.  Chapltn.)  I  think  last  time  you  were 

18  Not.  1887.   here,  yon  Baid  you  regarded  the  question   in  two 

lights;    first,  as  to    whether  the  &ted    ratio    was 

possible,  and  secondly,  if  it  was,  whether  it  was 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  Lidia  and  England,  that 
it  should  be  re-established? — Tes,  I  did  say  so.  I 
may  mention  that  I  understood  that  I  came  here 
to-day  to  answer  certain  questions  about  wheat ;  I  did 
not  understand  that  I  was  to  go  over  the  whole 
subject  There  may  be  some  questions  that  I  have 
not  materials  with  me  for  answering.  I  will  answer 
them  if  I  happen  to  be  able  to. 

8137.  Well,  I  gather  that  you  gave  a  general 
opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  the  ratio 
permanently  ? — ^That  is  my  opinion. 

8138.  But  that  opinion  was  somewhat  qualified,  I 
think,  by  various  answers  that  you  gave.  In 
Question  6335,  you  laid  down  that  it  would  be 
«  impossible  to  permanently  maintain  a  double 
"  standard,  even  when  established  over  a  certain  area, 
"  by  international  agreement."  But  you  do  not  deny 
that  the  fixed  ratio  has  had  some  effect  in  keeping  the 
standard  steady  ? — ^Not  at  all ;  certainly  it  had  some 
efiect. 

8139.  And  you  limit  your  observation  to  this :  that 
yoa  do  not  think,  permanently,  a  fixed  ratio  could 
be  maintained  ? — Yes,  on  the  ground  which  I  tried  to 
explain. 

8140.  Well,  then  you  spoke  of  India,  and  I  think 
yon  said  that  the  disadvantages  to  India,  arising  under 
the  present  system,  were  more  than  counter-balanced 
by  the  advsmtages  to  India  as  a  whole  ? — ^Yes. 

8141.  Then  I  suppose  you  would  disagree  altogether 
with  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
upon  this  question.  At  Question  7109  of  his 
evidence,  he  was  asked  this :  "  I  think  you  ad- 
"  mitted  that  the  fall  in  silver  has,  to  some  extent, 
«  been  advantageous  to  producers  in  India? — ^Yes, 
"  I  think  it  has.  It  has  sent  home  more  produce 
**  than  otherwise  would  have  been  sent."  Then  the 
next  question  that  he  was  asked  b  this :  "  But  it  does 
*'  not  in  any  way  compensate  for  the  general  mischief  ? 
«  — ^I  think  certainly  not"? — I  disagree  with  him 
entirely  ;  I  think  it  more  than  compensates. 

8142.  And  that  would  not  modify  yoor  opinion  in 
any  way  ? — I  arrived  at  my  opinion  quite  indepen- 
dently. 

8143.  You  consider  that  India  gets  the  advantages 
which  you  spoke  of.  Do  you  tlmik  that  the  rate  of 
exchange  has  a  tendency  to  develope  trade? — ^The 
answers  to  Questions  6375  and  the  following  ones,  give 
my  views  as  fully  as  I  could  venture  to  give  them.  "  I 
*<  think  it  is  beneficial  to  a  certain  extent  in  India, 
"  because  India  is  entirely  differently  situated "  and 
again,  "  India  is  a  producing  country ;  she  produces 
<<  and  exports  sufficient  to  pay  for  her  imports,  for 
"  what  has  been  termed  the  Government  tribute,  by 
«  whicah  I  mean  the  liabilities  of  the  Indian  Govem- 


Mr.  T.  Cohbeb  re-called  and  examined. 


"  ment  in  London,  and  to  receive  a  balance  in 
*'  treasure,  largely  composed  of  silver  from  her 
"  debtors,  namely,  the  recipients  of  her  exported 
"  produce."  Speaking  broadly  that  her  produco^ 
in  competition  with  the  producers  of  other  countries 
are  at  a  considerable  advantage. 

8144.  And  you  do  not  think  it  is  counter-balanced 
at  aU  by  the  fact  that  she  has  to  pay  a  very  huge 
interest  on  her  gold  debt  to  England  ? — I  think  when 
things  finally  a^ust  themselves,  the  increase  of  the 
revenue  of  India,  firom  the  increased  assessments  for 
the  land  tax,  will  pay  the  increased  charge  for 
interest. 

8145.  But  at  the  present  time? — At  the  present 
time  I  think  that  the  advantage  to  the  cultivator  com- 
pensates for  any  disadvantage. 

8146.  In  respect  of  the  large  debt  that  she  has  to 
pay  to  England? — ^That  is  only  one  item  in  her 
balance  <^  trade,  whidi  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  other  items  ;  so  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  hw 
favour. 

8147.  Yon  were  asked  some  questions'  by  the 
Chairman,  as  to  the  alleged  depression  of  trade  and 
agriculture  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  suggested 
appreciation  of  gold,  and  you  said  that,  as  regards 
traide,  you  thought  it  was  much  more  largely  due  to 
other  circumstances;  and  then  you  took  ue  cost  of 
wheat,  and  you  were  kind  enough  to  give  us  some 
figures  compiled  by  a  neighbour  of  yours  ;  the  general 
result  of  which  was  to  show  that  the  &11  in  the  price 
of  wheat  was  very  nearly  accounted  for  by  the 
diminished  cost  of  transport  ? — ^That  it  was  laigely 
accounted  for  by  that. 

8148.  And  you  [suggested,  I  think,  that  the  years 
taken  were  not  fairly  representative  years  ? — Yes,  I 
questioned  the  taking  of  the  year  1875. 

8149.  Do  you  know  why  1876  was  taken  ?— I 
could  not  tell  you  then,  and  I  cannot  tell  yon  now, 
except  that  my  friend  Mr.  Nixon  did  take  those 
years ;  but  I  want  to  put  before  yon,  if  yon  please,  a 
statement,  which  I  have  prepared  myself  for  every 
year  from  1873  up  to  the  first  half  of  1887,  and  that 
shows  it  year  by  year  {see  Appendix).  It  has  been 
made  up  by  myself,  and  I  will  be  responsible  for 
it.  K  yon  will  allow  me  to  exphtin,  die  first  column 
shows  the  average  price  of  English  wheat.  The 
next  columns  show  the  cost  of  carriage  of  Indian 
wheat,  the  inland  carriage,  the  sea  carriage,  and  the 
two  t(^ther  for  each  year ;  the  next  columns  show 
the  same  from  America ;  the  last  columns  show  the 
reduction  from  the  year  1873 ;  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  wheat,  the  reduction  in  the  transport  from 
India,  and  the  reduction  in  the  transport  from  America. 
I  average  the  four  years  1874-7;  die  five  years 
1878-82;  and  the  four  and  half  years  endinir  June 
1887. 

8150.  {Sir  T,  Farrer.)  Could  you  give  na  the 
general   result  in  figores?— The  average  price  of 
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wheat  in  1873  was  58«.  8d.  It  was  33s.  IIJ.,  in 
tho  first  half  of  1887.  Of  course  there  has  been  a 
great  change  sinoe  then.  The  Califomian  ring  has 
broken,  and  the  price  is  now  a  good  deal  lower ;  but 
I  take  the  average  price  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year. 

8151.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  What  is  the  present  price? 
— ^The  present  price  is  about  80«. 

8162.  And  has  been  about  that  for  some  time  ? — 
Tes. 

8163.  It  has  been  considerably  lower  than  that 
daring  the  first  part  of  the  six  months? — A  little 
lower.  I  made  up  this  table  immediately  after  I  was 
here  before,  and  I  took  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

8164.  I  suppose  30«.  would  be  a  fair  average  to 
take  as  the  probable  price  of  wheat  in  the  last  six 
months  in  1887  ?— I  think  so. 

8156.  I  understood  that  there  has  been  a  faU  from 
1878  to  1 887 ;  to  what  extent  ?— The  first  half  of  the 
year  1887  tho  aven^  price  was  33«,  1  Id.,  that  shows 
a  fall  of  24«.  9d.  The  &11  in  the  cost  of  transport 
from  India  was  I3s.  3d.,  and  in  the  transport  ^m 
America,  9«.  3d.  I  should  like  to  explain  that  in  one 
item,  the  inland  carriage  from  Jubbulpore  to  Bombay, 
the  reduction  is  partly  due  to  the  fall  in  silver,  to  the 
extent  of  1«.  7d. 

8166.  You  say  that  the  faU  in  the  transport  from 
India  to  England  is  13*.  3d, ;  how  do  you  get  the 
13<.  3d.  in  the  different  items.  How  much  is  owing 
to  land  transport,  and  how  much  to  sea  ?— >The  land 
carriage  has  Men  from  9«.  8d.  to  4«.  lid. ;  that  is  a 
difierence  of  4«.  9d.  The  sea  carriage  from  13«.  to 
4».  6<f.,  afaUof8«.  6<f. 

8167.  Where  is  that  from  ? — ^From  Jabbolpore.  It 
is  the  only  place  where  I  could  get  a  return  from  the 
raflway  companies  so  &r  back  as  1873. 

8158.  You  have  got  returns  as  to  Oawnpore  at  a 
later  date  than  that,  I  suppofe  ? — Yes^  but  those  are 
not  regular ;  I  could  not  get  them  firom  1873  from 
any  place  but  Jubbulpore. 

8169.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Have  you  got  a  statement 
of  the  amonnt  of  wheat  exported  in  1878 ;  I  think 
the  trade  was  very  small  at  that  time? — Yes,  the 
export  was  only  394,000  cwts.  Of  course  a  good 
deal  of  wheat  came  down  to  Bombay  from  Jubbulpore 
for  local  consumption,  apart  altogether  from  export. 

8190,  {Mr.  (Moplin.)  1  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  go  through  every  year,  but  Uke  1877,  could  you 
give  us  that? — ^Well,  I  could  give  you  the  average  of 
four  years  from  1 874  to  1 877 ;  the  average  of  five  years 
from  1878  to  1882 ;  and  the  average  of  four  and  half 
years  from  1 883  to  the  middle  of  1887. 

8161.  Ton  could  not  give  us  10  yews  ago? — ^Yes, 
in  1877  the  price  of  wheat  was  66*.  9d.,  as  agamst 
68*.  Sd.  in  1873,  showing  a  reduction  of  1».  lid.  per 
quarter.  The  fall  in  transport  from  India  was  6*.  lid. 
at  that  time. 

8162.  Now  what  I  want  to  point  out  to  yon  is,  that 
from  1878  to  1877  the  price  of  wheat  has  varied.  It 
has  sometimes  fallen,  nnd  sometimes  risen,  but  since 
1881  there  has  been  a  steady  and  oontinnous  fall  to  the 
present  time.  Now  could  you  tell  us  what  the  price 
of  wheat  was  in  1881,  and  what  the  fall  in  carriage 
between  1881  and  1887  was  ? — Yes,  The  price  of 
wheat  in  1881  was  45«.  4<f.,  and  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year  it  was  33«.  lid. — that  is  a  fUl  of  11<.  5d., 
and  the  fall  in  carriage  was  6».  Id.  In  1881  freights 
were  rather  high.  The  average  ocean  carriage  was 
then  9».  2d.,  whereas  two  years  before,  it  was  as  low 
as6s.  3<f. 

8163.  (ChairmaH.)  Can  you  give  a  comparison  of 
the  price  of  silver  in  tho  two  years  1881  and  1887  ? — 
I  can  give  yon  the  rate  of  exchai^;e,  if  that  will 
do.  In  1881  the  average  exchange  was  1«.  7fd.,  and 
in  the  first  half  of  1887  it  was  1».  5d. 

8164.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Well  now,  in  all  these  cal- 
culations yon  have  allowed  for  the  price  of  wheat 
being  33*.  llrf.  for  the  first  half  of  1887?— Yes. 

8165.  On  the  assumption  that  the  price  of  wheat 
for  the  second  half  of  1887  is  only  30*.  which  is  the 
average  price  quoted  now,  tha*^^  would  make  the  fall 


flrom  1883  to  the  present  time  11*.  Sd. ;  whereas  the  Mr. 

fall  in  carriage  has  been  only  2*.  5d.  If  that  is  so,  I  ^-  Oomber. 
presume  yon  will  admit  that  that  entirely  disposes  of  .J  '  . 
the  argument  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  has 
been  due  to  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  carriage  ? — There 
are  fluctuations  in  different  years,  but  the  ailment 
that  I  venture  to  put  before  you,  I  think,  hol<b  good 
on  tiie  average. 

8166.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Has  there  been  any  great 
fall  of  exchange  between  1886  and  1887  and  the 
present  time? — ^I  cannot  give  it  you  for  the  year 
1887,  because  the  year  has  not  closed,  but  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1887  it  was  1*.  6dL  as  against  1*.  5\d. 
last  year. 

8167.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  But^  however,  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  half  of  1887,  and,  taking  the 
price  of  wheat  at  30*.  for  the  second  half  of  1887, 
and  taking  also  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  transport  that 
you  have  given  us,  we  arrive  at  these  figures,  that 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  1 1*.  Sd.,  and 
the  decreased  cost  of  transit  has  been  2*.  6d.  ? — If 
you  take  those  two  particular  years,  that  is  so.  I  do 
not  agree  to  11*.  Sd.,  unless  you  take  only  the  second 
half  of  the  year. 

8168.  Since  1883  there  was  a  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous fell  in  the  price  of  wheat  ? — It  would  depend 
altogether  upon  how  you  regard  it  I  do  not  think 
the  average  of  this  year  will  be  lower  than  the  average 
of  last  year,  because  the  average  of  the  first  half  of 
the  year  is  33».  lid. — 34*.  in  round  numbers.  Ac- 
cepting your  supposition  that  in  the  second  half  it 
will  be  30*.,  the  average  for  the  year  will  be  32*.,  or 
1*.  higher  than  it  was  in  1886.  I  do  not  want  to 
assent  to  your  suggestion  that  the  fall  has  been  con- 
tinuons  since  1883,  because  in  the  first  haK  of  1887, 
there  was  a  considerable  rise,  and  that  must  affect  the 
average  for  the  whole  year. 

8169.  That,  as  a  matter  of  course,  can  only  be 
decided  when  we  get  the  average  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  but  my  statement  was  that  from  1883  to  the 
pre3ent  time  there  had  been  a  continuous  fall  ? — Not 
continuous  so  far  as  the  beginning  of  this  year  was 
concerned. 

8170.  But,  as  far  as  the  present  time  is  concerned, 
November  is  the  last  month  for  which  we  have 
returns ;  for  three  or  four  months  the  fidl  has  been 
continuous  ? — I  do  not  want  you  to  put  the  words 
•'  continuous  decline  "  into  my  mouth. 

8171.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Has  there  been  any  great 
fall  in  exchange  during  the  present  year,  comparing 
the  exchange  with  prices  ? — There  has  been  no  very 
great  fluctuation. 

8172.  {Mr.  Chcqtlin.)  Admittii^,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  your  contention  is  right,  there  has 
been  still  a  very  great  fall  from  1883  to  1887? — 
A  fall  of  8*.  7d. 

8173.  And  that  fall,  amounting  to  11*.  'Jd.  ac- 
cording to  my  calculation,  and  amounting  to  8*.  Id. 
according  to  yonr  calculation,  is  not  nearly  accounted 
for  by  the  diminished  cost  of  transport,  which  was 
only  2s.  Sd.  ? — Partly  accounted  for.  I  have  only 
mentioned  the  cost  of  transport  as  one  item  in  the 
cause  of  the  ialL 

8174.  Well,  in  your  evidence  the  statement  is  this : 
«  He  has  calculated  the  cost  of  carriage  from 
*'  Cawnpore  to  Liverpool,  making  a  total  of  9s.  3d.  ; 
"  the  reduced  cost  of  transit  was  very  neatly  as  much 
"  as  the  reduced  price  for  wheat"? — Yes,  that  is  for 
those  particulitf  years,  but,  I  think,  if  you  would  read 
several  other  answers  which  I  gave,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  cost  on  transport  was  only  one  of  the  various 
canses  which  I  thought  had  produced  the  fall  in 
prices ;  and  that  I  did  not  deny  that  thii  >all  in  silver 
was  also  a  contributory  cause — I  think  so  still. 

8176.  That  was  what  I  wanted  to  arrive  at,  that 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  not  nearly  accounted 
for  by  the  diminished  cost  of  transport  ? — I  should 
prefer  to  rely  on  the  table  I  lay  before  you  which  gives 
the  whole  series  of  years  covered  by  the  faiu  in 
silver. 

82 
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8176.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  suppose  thte  price  of  wheat 
in  each  particular  country  depends  more  than  any- 
thing else  upon  the  seasons  in  that  country,  and 
especially  upon  the  question  whether  there  is  an 
abundance  or  scarcity  there  for  the  time  ? — That  is  the 
main  factor. 

8177.  {Chaimuttt.)  But  does  it  depend  so  much 
now  on  the  seasons  and  those  conditions  in  a  particular 
country  with  the  rapid  and  easy  acquiring  of  informa- 
tion internationally  ? — ^Not  so  much  as  it  ibrmerly  did. 

8178.  {Sir  T.  Farrer^  But  in  a  particular  country 
the  supply  will  depend  on  the  seasons,  will  it  not  ? — 
The  supply  will  depend  mainly  on  the  seasons. 

8179.  Have  you  heard  that  at  this  particular  time, 
and  during  the  latter  period  of  this  year,  the  lowest 
wheat  in  the  market  has  been  Russian  wheat? — I 
cannot  speak  as  to  that. 

S180.  Do  the  items  yon  have  given  include  all  the 
reductions  in  the  cost  of  Indian  production  ?  There 
have  been  some  witnesses  who  have  told  us  that  the 
price  of  bagging  has  been  reduced  ? — ^The  table  shows 
the  cost  of  transport  only,  railway  carriage  from 
Jubbnlpore  to  Bombay,  and  steamer  freight  from 
Bombay  to  Liverpool.  It  does  not  include  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  bagging,  or  of  handling,  or  the 
elimination  of  middle  profits  at  all. 

8181.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Yon  expressed  the  opinion, 
I  think,  when  you  were  here  before,  that  the  oraidition 
of  the  wage-earning  classes  was  much  better  now  than 
it  was  14  or  15  years  ago  ? — 1  think  so;  yes. 

8182.  And  do  yon  refer  to  the  wages  of  artizans  or 
agricultural  Ubourers,  or  both  ? — I  roerred  principally 
to  cotton  operatives,  with  whose  position  I  am  better 
acquainted. 

8183.  You  speak  from  experience  of  these  ? — I  have 
not  much  personal  experience  with  operatives,  bnt  I 
speak  from  my  general  knowledge  of  the  cotton  trade. 

8184.  You  would  say  that  l^e  condition  of  those 
classes  is  better  than  it  was  14  or  15  years  ago  ? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

8185.  In  what  respect  is  it  better  ? — I  think  the 
rate  of  wage  has  been  reduced  somewhat;  bat  that 
has  been  partly  compensated  for  by  the  increased  out- 
turn of  machinery  ;  and,  therefore,  the  weekly  earn- 
ings have  not  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of 
wage ;  whilst  the  buying  power  of  the  weekly  earnings, 
considering  the  fall  in  prices  in  the  necessaries  of 
life,  is  greater  than  it  was  at  the  former  period. 

8186.  You  think  then,  in  so  many  years,  that  their 
real  wages  have  increased  ? — Yes. 

8187.  You  would  entirely  dispute  the  eridence 
which  was  given  before  us  last  week,  by  a  gentleman, 
who  spoke,  apparently,  from  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  working  classes,  and  estimated  the  fall  in  their 
real  wages  at  something  like  74  or  10  per  cent.  ? — 
It  is  so  very  diflBcuIt  to  say  whether  he  was  speaking 
of  the  rate  of  wage,  or  of  the  weekly  earnings,  because 
they  are  essentiaUy  different.  For  instance,  supposing 
tihat  the  wage  of  a  weaver  has  been  reduced,  we  will 
say,  10  per  cent.,  and  that  through  improvements  in 
machinery,  one  hand  that  used  to  mind,  as  they  call 
it,  two  looms,  can  now  mind  three  looms ;  it  is  very 
evident  that  her  weekly  earnings  would  be  very 
largely  increased  in  spite  of  the  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  wage.  I  do  not  put  that  as  an  actual  instance,  but 
as  showing  how  the  weddy  earnings  depend  upon 
out-turn. 

8188.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  think  I  can  give  you 
Mr.  Fielden's  figures.  He  said  the  rate  of  payment 
for  work  done  was  reduced  16  per  cent. ;  that  owing 
to  a  worker  being  able  to  turn  out  more  work,  one- 
half  of  that  loss  was  recovered,  so  that  there  is  a  net 
loss  in  the  money  witge  of  7i  per  cent.  ?  —I  should  not 
differ  mncb  from  him ;  I  think  the  rate  of  wage  has 
been  reduced  about  10  per  cent.,  and  the  weekly 
earnings  about  5  per  cent,  and  I  believe  that  5  per 
cent,  less  money  now  buys  more  than  tlie  larger  sum 
did.  so  many  years  ago. 

8189.  He  also  said  that  there  had  been  a  loss  of 
wages  owing  to  strikes  that  had  taken  place  before 
the  r^te  of  wages  coul()  be  rpduped,  and  that  there  was 


a  larger  number  of  men  oat  nf  employment?—! 
cannot  speak  as  to  the  number  of  men  out  of  employ- 
ment at  presentL  I  should  doubt  its  being  large^  bat 
I  have  no  definite  information. 

8190.  {Mr.  ChapUn.)  Then  you  still  adhere  to  that 
opinion,  that  the  condition  of  the  wage-earning  classes, 
on  the  whole,  is  better  than  it  was  ? — Yes. 

8191.  Bu^  at  the  same  time,  yoa  say  that  yoa 
speak  from  no  personal  knowledge  or  any  very  great 
experience  of  their  condition  ? — Not  directly. 

8192.  And  the  evidence  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  have  referred,  who  speaks  from  direct  personal 
and  intimate  knowledge,  wonld  not  shake  your  opinion 
at  all  ? — No,  I  think  I  could  produce  evidence  from 
people,  who  are  more  intimately  brought  into  contact 
with  the  operatives  than  I  am  myself,  which  wonld  go 
quite  the  other  way. 

8193.  I  think  yoa  stated  in  the  coarse  of  your 
examination,  that  one  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  bi- 
metallic theory  would  be  to  increase  pnoes  generally  ? 
—In  gold  countries. 

81^.  You  said  largely  in  time  ? — I  think  largely  in 
time  as  the  production  of  the  mines  comes  up  into  the 
currency.     I  want  you  to  bring  in  thai  condition. 

8195.  And,  at  all  events,  you  think  that  the  general 
effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  bi-metallic  system,  at  the 
rate  of  15^  to  1,  would  be  to  increase  prices  at  once 
to  some  extent,  and  largely  in  the  future,  probably  ?— 
Yes. 

8196.  Do  you  consider  the  increased  price  of  com- 
modities genendly  would  be  an  evil  or  not  ? — To  the 
country  generally,  I  think  it  would  be,  if  anything,  a 
disadvantage. 

8197.  Yon  do  not.  hold  any  strong  opinion  about 
it  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  not  of  ^t,  although 
I  do  hold  that  opinion  quite  strongly  in  my  own  mini, 
I  do  not  wish  to  express  it  in  a  dogmatic  manner. 

8198.  You  are  aware  tiiat  in  the  report  of  Lord 
Iddesleigh's  Commission  which  inquired  into  the 
Depression  of  Trade,  among  the  causes  which  had 
produced  this  prolonged  depression,  the  fall  of  prices 
was  given  a  very  prominent  place  ? — ^I  have  expUuned, 
I  think,  in  my  previous  evidence,  that  the  fall  in 
prices,  while  it  is  taking  place,  produces  loss  to 
traders. 

8199.  Then  so  long  as  this  fall  in  prices  continues, 
you  admit  that  it  is  a  general  disadvantage? — It 
produces  loss  to  the  trading  community. 

8200.  I  am  speaking  of  the  interests  of  the  oountty 
as  a  whole.  I  want  to  arrive  at  your  opinion  upon 
that  subject  ? — Well,  I  have  expressed  it  as  widl  as  I 
can  in  my  examination-in-chief,  which  is  prindpally 
this,  that  the  lower  prices  fall,  the  more  produce  this 
country,  as  a  whde,  draws  frcim  its  debtors ;  and, 
therefore,  although  it  may  be  a  loss  to  one  class  of 
the  population,  and  a  gain  to  another,  on  the  whole, 
taking  the  nation  all  round,  the  balance  is  of  advantage 
to  this  country. 

'  8201.  Although  one  of  the  results  in  the  fall  in 
prices  is  to  create  a  general  depression  of  indastiy 
throughout  the  country  ? — No,  excuse  me,  yoa  are 
patting  words  into  my  month. 

8202.  I  am  asking  if  you  admit  that  ?— No,  I  do 
not  admit  that. 

8203.  Then  you  differ  from  the  report  of  Lord 
Iddesleigh's  Commission  ? — I  should  like  to  see  how 
that  was  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  Commission. 

8204.  Well,  I  will  read  you  one  section  from  the 
report,  as  I  am  anxious  to  have  your  opinion  upon  iu 
Section  72  says  as  follows :  "  We  expressed,  in  our 
"  Third  Beport,  the  opinion  that  this  fall  in  prices,  so 
''  far  as  it  has  been  caused  by  an  appreciation  of  the 
**  standard  of  value,  was  a  matter  deserving  nf  the 
"  most  serious  independent  inquiry,  and  we  do  not 
"  therefore  think  it  necessary  to  investigate  at  length 
"  the  causes  which  hove  brought  it  about."  I 
suppose  this  Commission  was  {^pointed  to  inquire 
into  the  consequence  of  that.  "But  we  desire  to 
"  give  it  a  leading  place  in  the  enumeraiion  of  the 
**  influences  which  have  tended  to  produce  the  present 
**  depression,"    Well,  now  it  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
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if  that  report  is  to  be  taken  as  expressing  a  reliable 
opinion,  that  a  fall  in  prices,  such  as  it  refers  to,  must 
be  a  disadvantage  to  the  countrj  at  large,  and  that  is 
precisely  the  point  upon  which  I  wanted  to  have  jour 
view  ? — After  hearing  that,  I  adhere  to  mj  previous 
opinion  tliat  low  prices  once  established,  are  a  distinct 
advantage  to  this  country. 

8205.  Do  jou  agree  with  the '  Btatement  in  the 
report  that  I  havf  jast  read  ? — It  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  the  fall ;  I  should  not  like  to  agree  to  it 
generally. 

8206.  You  would  not  like  to  admit  that  the  con- 
tinuous fall  in  prices  referred  to  has  been  a  leading 
cause  of  depression  ? — No.  Even  while  prices  were 
falling,  although  the  Iosm  to  the  trading  community 
nay  have  been  large,  and  may  have  contributed  to 
the  depression  which  existed,  1  think  that  was 
counterbalanced  by  ihe  advantage  to  the  working 
classes  of  the  lower  prices. 

8207.  Assuming  that  your  opinion  is  right,  that  the 
working  classes,  on  the  whole,  have  benefited  rather 
than  the  reverse  ?  —I  think  so. 

8208.  Bat  if  it  could  be  shown  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  that  your 
opinion  was  wrong,  would  that  alter  your  view  as  to 
the  advantage  of  the  fall  in  prices  ? — Of  course  if  my 
facts  were  wrong,  my  opinion  would  change. 

8209.  Then  if  it  could  be  shown  you,  or  if  it  could 
be  shown  satisfactorily,  that  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  instead  of  being  benefited,  has  been 
injured  by  the  present  state  of  things,  your  opinion 
would  change? — ^My  opinion  on  that  point  would 
change. 

8210.  (Chairman.)  Well,  but  do  I  understand  you 
to  mean,  that  if  you  found  that  there  had  been  some 
BuGTeriug,  or  inconvenience,  or  loss  to  the  working 
classes,  that  that  would  leiad  you  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  bi-metallism  was  a  remedy  which  would  remove 
it  ? — ^Not  at  alL  This  is  a  question  of  fall  in  prices 
entirely,  and  a  fall  in  prices  is  produced  by  a  great 
many  other  things  besides  mono-metallism. 

8211-12.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Supposing  a  fall  in  prices 
were  a  bad  thing,  and  was  admitted  to  be  a  bad  thing, 
you  would  not  think  it  right  to  try  and  counteract 
that  by  any  violent  remedies  such  as  a  change  in  the 
standard.  Any  legislative  remedy,  I  should  rather  say, 
than  a  violent  remedy  ? — The  e^ect  on  the  working 
classes  would  be  only  one  consideration  out  of  many, 
that  I  think  should  be  given  to  the  question. 

8213.  With  respect  to  this  question  of  wages,  I 
■think  you  said  you  thought  that  the  fall  in  the  vedne 
of  silver  had  given  some  stimulus  to  production  in 
India,  as  compared  to  production  in  England  ? — Yes, 
as  regards  wheat. 

8214.  And  probably  as  regards  cotton,  but  we  will 
put  that  out  of  the  question  for  the  present.  But  as 
regards  wheat,  I  think  you  said  also,  that  that 
was  very  much  because  wages  and  fixed  charges  did 
not  adjust  themselves  at  once  to  prices  ? — And  rents. 

8215.  Bents  more  particularly? — Owing  to  the 
assessment  of  the  land  tax  in  India. 

8216.  But  wages  do  not  adjust  themselves  so  readily 
as  prices  ? — No. 

8217.  If  then,  wages  have  fallen,  as  is  stated  in 
England,  the  adjustment  has  probably  taken  place  ? — 
Partly;  I  do  not  think  it  has  completely. 

8218.  And  to  whatever  extent  it  has  taken  place, 
then  to  that  extent  the  stimulus  giv«i  to  the  Indian 
competition  is  removed,  and  the  English  producer  is 
placed  so  far  pro  tanto  on  the  same  looting  with  the 
Indian  producer  as  he  was  before? — To  the  extent 
that  the  wages  he  pays  have  been  reduced. 

8219.  In  fact,  the  adjustment  then  to  that  extent 
has  taken  place  which  might  have  been  expected  ? — 
Yes ;  but  it  is  so  far  only  a  partial  adjustment. 

8220.  Well  now,  going  from  that  question,  the  last 
witness  we  bad  gave  us  very  elaborate  figures  to  prove 
that  the  English  cotton  spinner  and  the  English 
.weaver  were  much  injured  by  Bombay  competi- 
tion, and  that  that  was  due  almost  entirely,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silven  I  think  you 
bavf  something  to  say  on  that  point  ? — ^I  quite  dis- 


agree with  the  opinion  that  the  huge  development  of 
the  cotton  industry  in  India  is  due  entirely,  or  even 
chiefly  to  the  fall  in  silver.  I  desire  to  say  that  on 
the  contrary,  the  Indian  mills  derive  only  a  trifling  and 
temporary  benefit  from  the  changed  relations  between 
gold  and  silver,  and  that  their  remarkable  development 
of  late  years  is  due  chiefly  to  other  and  natural  advan- 
tages which  the  Indian  spinner  enjoys  over  his 
Lancashire  competitor  in  the  production,  not  of  all 
kinds  of  yam,  but  of  those  descriptions  which  can  be 
made  from  Sural  cotton,  that  is  Indian  cotton.  Before 
entering  into  details,  I  may  state  broadly  that  these 
advantages  arise  principaUy  from  the  Indian  spinners' 
proximity  to  the  place  where  (1'^  the  cotton  ho  uses  is 
grown,  and  (2)  the  yarn  he  spins  is  consumed.  To 
estimate  rightly  the  conditions  under  which  the  Indian 
cotton  mills  work  and  the  influences  which  bev  upon 
them,  they  should  properly  be  compared,  not  with  the 
English  mills,  but  with  other  mills  which  enjoy 
similar  advantages  of  position,  yet  are  in  no  way 
affected  by  any  change  in  the  value  of  silver.  Such 
mills  are  to  be  found  in  the  Southern  of  the  United 
States;  for  they  are  in,  or  close  to  the  American 
cotton  field,  and  they  produce,  as  the  Indian  mills 
chiefly  do,  for  the  neighbouring  population.  The 
following  comparisons  show  that  although  the  recent 
development  of  the  Indian  mills  has  been  very  great 
when  compared  with  that  of  English  mills,  it  has  been 
by  no  means  phenomioal  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  mills  in  the  Southern  States.  First  as  regards 
machinery : — 

SotTTHEBN  Cotton  Mills. 


Spindles. 


Looms. 


1886-7 
1879-8U 


Increase     - 
Increase  per  cent  • 


1,918,346 
559,320 


654,026 


117 


87,963 
12,389 


15,634 


127 


Indian  Cotton  Mills. 


1886-7 
1879-80 


Increase 
Increase  per  cent. 


Spindles. 


2,481,290 
1,461,590 


Looms. 


18,636 
13,502 


959,700 


65i 


5,034 


87* 


Next  as  regards  consumption : — 

•Cotton  deUvered  to  Hills  in 

1888-7. 

1880-1. 

Increue. 

Psroent. 

Southern  States 

India 

WorthemBtatot 

SW 

■m 

1,787 

S79 
1,710 

198 

s«r 

17 

9* 

n 

1 

*  In  thooiands  of  bales. 
It  may  be  objected  to  these  comparisons  that  the 
development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America  is  due  rather  to  their  working  under 
a  system  of  protection,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  advantage 
thus  conferred  on  the  Southern  mills  takes  the  place 
of  that  conferred  on  the  Indian  milk  by  the  fxdl  ot 
silver.  But  a  comparison  between  the  cotton  delivered 
to  the  mills  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  delivered 
to  those  in  the  Northern,  shows  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  As  the  Northern  mills  enjoy  equally  with  the 
Southern  the  advantage  of  protective  duties,  and  have 
increased  during  the  six  years  to  so  small  an  extent, 
it  is  clear  that  the  development  of  the  Southern  mills 
is  not  due  to  protection,  but  to  the  advantage  which 
they  possess  in  common  with  the  Indian  imlls,  vis., 
proximity  to  the  areas  of  production  of  raw  and  coi^- 
sump^op  of  iqannff^tured  cotton. 


.  T.  Comb«r, 
:e  Nov.  1887. 
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8221.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  What  is  the  amount  of  the 
protective  dnty  ? — It  varies  a  great  deal  with  different 
things,  bat  it  is  quite  prohibitive. 

8222.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Would  not  cheaper  labour 
in  the  south  than  in  tiie  north  affect  the  mills  ? — I  do 
not  think  the  labour  is  cheaper  in  the  south. 

822.3.  Do  yon  know  that  they  employ  the  firee 
negroes  at  cheaper  rates  than  the  north  can  employ 
white  labourers  P — 1  know  that  wages  in  the  Northern 
States  have  fallen  very  much,  and  I  think  that  taking 
into  consideration  the  quality  of  the  work,  the  Southern 
States  have  certainly  not  the  best  of  it.  It  is  in  the 
production  of  low  counts  of  yMH,  not  of  finer  yams  or 
cloth  that  the  Indian  mills  have  been  so  successful  of 
late  years;  and  the  cost  of  production  of  yam  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  items  which  can  be  grouped  under 
the  following  heads. 

8224.  (iSiV  T.  Farrer.)  This  coarse  yam  is  made 
firom  Indian  cotton,  is  it  ? — In  Bombay  it  is  made  from 
Indian  cotton ;  in  Lancashire  it  is  made  from  Indian 
cotton  and  low  American  cotton  mixed. 

8225.  (CKotrman.)  The  Surat  cotton  is  never 
nsed  except  for  the  low  manufacture  is  it? — No. 
The  hea^  are  (1)  raw  cotton;  (2)  mill  and 
machinefy;  '(8)  labour;  (4)  power;  (5)  stores; 
(6)  tjrarisport  to  the  consumer.  These  items  vary 
greatly  in  importance.  To  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  producing  yam  in  Lancashire  and 
Bombay  respectively,  and  laying  it  down  in  the 
East,  allowance  must  be  made  (a)  for  the  relative 
importance  of  each  item ;  and  (b)  for  the  degree  of 
advantage  enjoyed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  I 
have  prepared  a  statement  in  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  showlhese.  The  firet  item,  cotton,  is  by  for  the  most 
important,  and  indeed  amounts  to  rather  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  ;  for  owing  to  wastage  in  the  process 
of  manufacture,  it  takes  about  1^  lbs.  of  cotton  to  pro- 
duce 1  lb.  of  yam.  In  this  principal  .item  the  Indian 
spinner  has  a  great  advantage,  as  he  is  saved  the  cost 
of  transport,  that  is  of  bringing  cotton  (from  Bombay 
and  laying  it  down  in  Oldham,  amounting  to  about 
14^  per  cent,  on  the  cotton,  and  to  produce  a  pound 
of  yam,  the  cotton  costs  the  Bombay  spinner  only 
hd.  against  6'69(/.  to  the  English  spinner ;  the  extra 
cost  to  the  English  spinner  is  thus,  between  |df.  and 
|<f.  per  lb. 

8226.  I  think  the  extra  cost  to  the  Lancashire 
spinner  of  freight  and  commissions,  everything  covered, 
was  stated  as  f<f .  Would  yon  agree  with  that?— It 
is  not  quite  so  large  as  that  That  covers  the  cost  of 
conveying  the  cotton  from  Bombay  to  Oldham, 
including  freight,  cost  of  pressing,  handling  it  at 
difierent  places,  brokerages,  and  commissions,  which  as 
matter  of  fact  are  paid.  The  second  item,  mill  and 
machinery,  consists  really  of  three  items  (o)  cost  for 
rent)  of  land ;  (J)  cost  of  erecting  the  building ;  (c) 
cost  of  machinery.  In  the  two  first  the  Indian  spinner 
has  probably  a  slight  advantage  ;  in  the  last  a  consider- 
able disadvantage ;  but  the  disadvantage  is  a  good  deal 
con^usated  for  by  the  longer  hours  of  working  in 
India,  80  to  84  hours  »  week,  t^tunst  66  hours  a  week 
in  Lancashire.  This  materially  reduces  to  the 
Indian  '  spinner  his  standing  expenses  per  pound  of 
yam  produced. 

8227.  But  does  that  nececsarily  diminish  it  unless 
in  the  84  hours  they  do  as  much  or  more  than  would 
be  done  in  56  hours  here  ? — Oh,  but  they  do  a  good 
deal  more.  The  annual  out-tum  of  a  mill  of  40,000 
spindles  in  India  working  80  or  84  hours  a  week  is 
very  much  larger  than  that  of  a  similar  mill  in 
Oldham  working  56  hours  a  week. 

8228.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  How  many  hours  do  they 
work  in  India  ? — I  can  give  you  flie  particulars  of 
the  84  hours  if  you  like. 

8229.  It  is  not  true  that  they  work  at  night  by 
petroleum  light,  is  it? — I  think  they  use  gas  when 
they  light  up.  In  Calcutta  the  hours  are  from  daylight 
6  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.,  or  14i  hours  for  five  days  a  week, 
and  until  4  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  That  makes  84  hours 
per  week ;  and  they  do  not  work  there  on  Sundays. 
In  Bombay  they  work  on  Sundays,  and  they  wwk 
80  hours  per  week. 


8230.  And  they  work  the  same  in  Bombay  on 
Sundays  r — I  do  not  know  whether  the  hours  on 
Sundays  are  the  some. 

8231.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Do  they  not  have  long 
periods  of  holiday  in  India? — They  have  about  two 
weeks  in  the  year,  corresponding  to  what  the  Englidi 
spinner  also  has. 

8232.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  These  long  hours,  I  suppose^ 
wear  out  the  machinery  sooner? — ^The  depreciadoa 
is  fonnd  to  be  much  the  same,  71  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  greater  cost  of  machinery  in  Bombay  has  been  of 
late  years  reduced  by  the  fall  in  freights.  The  interest 
on  the  cost,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  machinery  bears 
a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  total  cost  of  yam, 
than  the  cost  of  cotton  does.  It  is  '42  of  Id.  per  lb. 
in  England,  '64  of  Id.  per  lb.  in  Bombay.  In  labour, 
conditions  are  about  equaL  In  wages  to  the  opera- 
tives, the  Indian  spinner  has  the  best  of  it,  not  only 
in  the  lower  rate  of  wage,  but  also  in  the  longer 
hours  of  labour.  But  against  this  there  is  the 
greater  cost  of  supervision,  for  the  Indian  mills  are 
obliged  to  use  English  superintendents,  who  get  very 
high  wages.  The  hands  in  India  are  not,  indiri- 
dually,  as  efficient  as  the  English  operatives ;  but  their 
rate  of  wage  is  much  lower,  and  more  than  compen- 
sates for  1%eir  want  of  skill.  Besides  this,  by  longer 
training,  the  Indian  hand  has  become  more  effective 
than  formerly,  and  recent  improvements  in  machinery 
have  rendered  it  now  so  automatic,  that  much  wfaich 
formerly  had  to  be  done  by  band,  is  now  done  by  the 
machine,  and  this  greatly  diminishes  the  advantage 
conferred  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  Lancashire 
"  hand."  In  Lancashire,  labour  in  producing  20*8 
yarn  =  I'llrf.  per  lb.,  in  Bombay  '99  per  lb.  Few 
mills  are  driven  by  water,  and  the  cost  of  power 
depends  almost  altogether  upon  that  of  coals.  It  is 
greater  to  the  Indian  spinner ;  but  his  disadvantage 
in  this  respect  is  less  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  fill 
in  freights.  Cost  of  coals  in  England  '  05  per  lb.  of 
yam,  Bombay  '  16  per  lb.  of  yam. 

8233.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  It  is  English  coal  that  they 
use  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  English  coaL 

8234.  There  is  coal  in  India  ?— There  is. 

8235.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Would  it  be  possible  to 
establish  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coal  ?— 
I  do  not  know. 

8286.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Some  of  the  Oalcntta  milb 
are  not  far  from  the  coal ;  do  they  nse  Indian  coal  ? 
— ^I  only  know  of  the  Bombay  mills.  Most  stores  are 
cheaper  in  England,  but  some,  such  as  oils  for  lubri- 
cating, cost  less  in  India.  This  item  is  again  of  little 
importance.  Of  the  yam  produced  in  India,  fths 
is  consumed  in  the  country,  f  ths  is  exported  chiefly 
to  China.  On  the  larger  portion,  therefore,  the  cost 
of  transport  which  the  English  spinner  incurs  from 
England  to  an  Indian  prnt  is  entirely  saved,  viz.,  '59 
per  lb.  On  the  smaller  portion  exported,  the  cost  of 
transport  from  Bombay  to  Chinu  is  a  great  deid  less 
than  that  from  Manchester.  Formerly  this  was  not 
so  much  the  case,  for  the  stetunship  company  that 
ran  between  Bombay  and  China,  practically  had  a 
monotony,  and  charged  very  high  freights ;  bnt  latdy 
there  has  been  competition,  and  several  times  last 
year,  the  fright  from  Bombay  to  China  was  at)  low  a« 
one  rapee  per  ton,  and  the  average  rate  at  which  the 
year's  export  was  carried  was  probably  five  rapees. 
We  find  then  that  the  Indian  spinner  has  natural  advan- 
tages in  the  most  important  items.  Further,  that  in 
one  principal  item,  that  of  cost  of  conveyance  to  China, 
the  advantage  of  the  Indian  spinner  has  <£  late  been 
materially  increased  by  the  reduction  of  freight,  while 
the  advantage  of  the  English  e^tinner  has  been  dimi- 
nished {a)  by  improvements  which  render  machinery 
more  automatic,  (p)  by  the  increasing  skill  of  the 
Indian  hands,  (c)  by  the  fell  in  freights  which  reduces 
the  extra  cost  in  India  of  machinery  and  coals. 

8237.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  What  is  the  advantage  in 
the  cost  of  freight  between  India  and  China  and  Man- 
chester and  China  ? — To  carry  yarn  from  England  to 
China  costs  '7  of  Id.  per  lb.,  and  from  Bombay  tO 
China  '26,  including  packing  and  other  expenses. 
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8238.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  that  the  rate  of 
exchange  were  to  rise,  would  not  that  be  to  some 
extent  an  advantage  to  the  English  manufacturer  in 
his  competition  with  India? — I  am  just  coming  to 
that  point.  In  giving  these  details,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  all  reference  to  exchange,  and 
now  we  come  to  that  question  In  the  foregoing 
particulars,  I  have  treated  the  vaiious  items  entirely 
apart  from  the  effect  upon  them  of  the  change  in 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver.  The  question 
remains,  what  effect  does  this  really  exert  ?  The  fall 
in  exchange  inflicts  no  injury  on  tne  English  spinner 
in  his  competition  with  the  Indian  mills  if  the  loss  it 
causes  him  in  the  realisatioQ  of  his  yam  in  India  and 
China  is  counterbalanced  by  a  decrease  to  him  or  an 
increase  to  the  Indian  spinner  ot  the  various  items  of 
the  cost  of  producing  the  yam.  This  is,  more  or  less, 
what  has  been  the  result,  or  will  be  when  adjustment 
is  eomplete.  As  regards  the  most  important  item, 
cotton,  the  cost  to  the  English  spinner  is  lowered  by 
a  fall  in  exchange  exactly  in  the  same  d^;ree  as  the 
price  abroad  of  his  yarn  is  lowered.  As  regards 
machinery,  coak^  and  stores,  their  cost  to  the 
Bombay  spinner  is  increased  in  the  same  degree. 
As  r^ards  wages,  these  have  to  a  great  extent^ 
fdreody  adjusted  themselves  by  some  fall  in  English 
wages,  and  some  advance  in  Indian  wages  ;  but  they 
have  probably  not  yet  entirely  done  so,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  not  done  so,  is  the  measure  of  the 
loss  which  the  English  spinner  at  present  temporarily 
suffers  from  the  Tall  in  exchange,  until  the  adjust- 
ment ia  completed.  Another  item  hardly  affected  by 
excLaoge,  is  Government  and  local  taxation,  which 
has  not  materially  altered  in  England  or  India.  But 
wages  and  taxes  together  form  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  whole  cost  compared  with  the  items  in  which 
the  Indian  spinner  possesses  natural  advantages  for  the 
production  of  coarse  yams  for  eastern  consumption. 
I  find  that,  on  the  assumption  that  at  present  wages 
have  been  adjusted  to  the  fall  in  exchange  to  only 
half  the  extent  required ;  the  natural  advantage  the 
Bombay  spinner  enjoys  &om  the  situation  of  his  mill, 
still  remains  over  fii.  per  lb.  of  yam  produced ;  viz. 
*  7l(f.  on  the  portion  consumed  in  India,  and  *  Q5d.  on 
that  exported  to  China.  Such  an  advantage  is  quite 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  trade  in  coarse  yams  return- 
ing to  Lancashire.  It  must  be  regarded  as  per- 
manently lost  to  this  country.  But  the  manufacture 
of  medium  and  finer  yams,  and  of  cloth  made  from 
them,  which  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  cotton 
trade  of  Lancashire,  has  not  been,  nor  is  likely  to  be, 
in  any  way  afiected  by  Indian  competition ;  nor  is  it 
in  any  degree  prejudiced  by  the  fall  in  exchange. 

Comparison  between  Cost  to  English  and  to  Bombay 
Spinner  of  producing  and  laying  down  in  the 
East,  1  lb.  of  20'8  Yarn. 
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8239.  Is  that  on  the  question  of  carriage  t — On  the 
question  of  carriage,  yes.  I  am  taking  the  price  of 
cotton  in  Bomlmy,  and  adding  the  carriage  to  it. 
This  is  not  per  pound  of  cotton,  but  per  pound  of 
yarn  produced.  It  takes  about  l|  lbs.  of  cotton  to 
produce  1  lb.  of  yam  In  depreciation  of  machinery, 
the  English  spinuer  has  an  advantage  of  ■22d. ;  coak, 
'lid.;  wages,  at  Is.  bd.  exchange,  the  Bombay 
spinner  has  an  advantage  of  *  12,  but  at  2s.  exchange, 
on  the  assumption  that  they  have  only  half  been 
ai^usted,  the  English  spinner  would  have  an  ad- 
vantage of  about  the  same.  In  stores,  the  English 
spinner  has  an  advantage  of  *  18  of  \d.  In  snn&es, 
including  local.and  government  taxation,  fire  assurance 
for  mill,  lighting  mill,  cost  of  management,  and  so 
forth,  Uie  Bombay  spinner  has  an  advant^  iA 
'  15,  and  in  packing  and  carriage  of  his  yarn  to  China, 
the  Bombay  spinner  has  an  advantage  of  '4Ad, 
making  a  total  balance  of  advantage  to  the  Bombay 
spinner,  on  the  yam  consumed  in  India,  of  ■95c?.  of  a 
\d.  per  pound  of  yarn  produced,  and  on  the  portion 
which  are  exports  from  China,  of  ■  BQd.  per  pound  of 
yarn  produced.  I  have  had  these  very  carefully  made 
out  from  returns  made  to  me  by  cotton  spinners  in 
this  country  as  regards  the  English  expenses  and  by 
cotton  spinners  in  Bombay,  one  of  them  the  lai'gest  in 
the  place,  as  regards  Indian  mills. 

8240.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  They  are  not  founded  on 
your  personal  experience  ? — ^No. 

8241.  {Mr.  Chaplin^  They  are  not  from  personal 
knowledge  of  Bombay  mills  ? — I  have  been  there  and 
I  know  them  very  well,  but  I  have  never  worked 
them,  and  I  have  no  interest  in  them. 

8242.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Then  the  result  of  all  is 
supposing  the  exchange  to  alter,  and  the  silver  again 
to  be  lb\  to  1,  and  the  rupee  to  rise  to  Is.  iOd.at 
Is.  \\d.,  that  would  not  have  the  efiect  of  recovering 
for  Lancashire  the  spinning  of  coarse  yams,  or  of  pre- 
venting Bombay  competing  successftdly  witii  Lan- 
cashire ? — I  think  not.  The  advantage  to  the  Indian 
spinners  would  be  over  \d.  per  pound  of  yam 
produced. 

8243.  Do  you  know  what  tiie  proportion  of  the 
coarse  manniiEMsture  in  Lancashire  is^  or  has  been, 
to  the  finer  manufacture  ? — I  should  think  it  was 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

8244.  Then  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  mills  which 
used  to  tipin  the  coarse  yam  ? — Most  of  them  are  out 
of  work  and  some  are  being  filled  with  new  machinery 
to  work  finer  counts. 

8245.  That  is  the  jurooess  which  is  going  on  ?— I 
think  so. 

8246.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  would  not  dis- 
pute that  these  adjustments  of  wages  that  become 
necessary  by  reason  of  any  change  in  the  rate  of 
exchange  are  in  themselves  inoenvenirait,  if  not 
mischievous,  and  difiicult  to  bring  about  without  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  ?— If  they  could  be  avoided, 
it  would  be  an  advantage,  but  I  do  not  think  they  can. 

8247.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  But  what  I  rather  ^ther 
from  your  evidence,  is  that  you  would  say  tiut  uougfa 
the  alterationa  that  are  caused  in  prices  and  in 
wages,  by  the  altwations  in  the  exchange,  have,  like 
every  other  alteration,  a  certain  misdiievous  effect,  yet 
that  it  is  small  as  compared  with  the  alterations  that 
are  caused  by  a  gi«at  number  of  (^her  factors  ? — ^I 
quite  think  so.  xou  asked  me  a  question  about  the 
proportion  of  the  Indian  yarn  exported.  I  promised 
to  give  it,  and  I  will  auswer  now  if  you  will  excttsb 
me  interpolating.  The  consumption  of  cotton  by  the 
Indian  mills  ia  the  year  ending  30th  Jane  1887,  was 
284,000,000  lbs.  That  is  from  the  return  of  the 
Indian  Mill  Owners'.  Association.  Allow  20  per 
cent,  for  wastage,  which  is  their  own  estimate,  and  it 
makes  the  yarn  produced  227,624,000  Ibs.^  the  export 
daring  the  year  ending  31st  March— the  years  are 
not  quite  contecminoos — was  91,803,000  lbs. 

8246.  {Mr.  Barhow.)  >  Out  of  228,000,000  lbs.  ?~* 
Out  fA  ■228/XX),0001bs;  it  is  as  newly  as  possible 
40  per  cent,  leaving -60  per  cent,  as  used  in  the 
country. 
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8249.  Can  you  take  that  as  being  a  fair  aveiage 
over  a  long  period  ? — I  should  saj  it  was  a  fair 
average  generally. 

8250.  The  period  for  which  you  give  the  pro- 
duction of  yarn  as  228,000,000  lbs.  is  not  the  same 
period  as  uiat  for  which  you  give  the  exports? — 
There  is  three  months  difference. 

8261.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  you  know  whether 
these  Bombay  mills  are  set  up  with  English  capital  or 
with  Indian  capital,  or  with  both  ? — With  both. 

8252.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  English  capital  in 
them  ? — A  good  deal  of  English  capital,  I  think. 

8253.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  I  gather  from  your  evidence 
that  the  English  capitalists  are  beginning  to  find  it 
more  profitable  to  invest  their  capital  in  the  cotton 
industry  in  India  than  in  Lancashire  ? — I  think  it  is 
principally  the  machinery  makers. 

8254.  I  understand  it  is  developing  very  fast,  the 
cotton  industry  in  Bombay  ? — ^Very  fast. 

8255.  It  is  increasing  much  faster  now  than,  it  is  in 
England  ?— Yes. 

8256.  And  that  you  say  is  entirely  owing  to  natural 
advantages  ? — Chiefly  owing  to  natural  advantages. 

8257.  But  not  entvely  ? — ^No.  I  have  given  you 
to  what  extent  it  is  due  to  natural  advantages,  and  to 
what  extent  it  is  due  to  an  advantage  in  wages  from 
the  fall  in  silver.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  fall  in  silver 
has  been  some  advantage,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as 
the  natural  advantages. 

8258.  And  even  suppose  the  advantage  given  by 
the  fall  in  silver  was  done  away  with,  that  would  not 
prevent  them  increasing  faster? — So  far  as  coarse 
yams  were  concerned,  tiie  Indian  spinner  would  still 
have  an  advantage  of  f</.  per  lb.  There  is  also  a  limit 
to  the  amount  of  cotton  available  for  him,  and  the 
amount  of  yarn  that  he  could  dispose  of. 

8259.  And  then  I  gather  from  you  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Lancashire  to  hope  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  Bombay  mills  in  the  China  trade  ? — In 
the  coarse  yams.  A  great  deal  of  what  goes  to  China 
is  not  coarse  yam,  and  that  England  would  still 
supply. 

8260.  But  as  far  as  the  coarse  yam  is  concemed, 
there  is  no  hope  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  hope. 

8261.  Even  if  the  rate  of  exchange  were  aban- 
doned ? — ^No. 

8262.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  cotton 
industry  of  England  as  a  whole  ?  Must  it  be  prepai-ed 
to  look  forward  to  a  very  serions  reverse  ? — As  regards 
coarse  yarns,  a  permanent  loss,  I  think. 

8263.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  committee  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Manches- 
ter to  inquire  into  all  the  relative  advantages  of  cost 
of  production  between  India  and  England? — Yes,  I 
am  looking  forward  with  great  interest  to  its  report. 

8264.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  It  was  stated  that  an  experi- 
ment was  to  be  made  in  spinning  the  fine  yams  in 
Bombay ;  do  you  kuow  how  that  resulted? — It  has 
not  succeeded  at  all. 

8264a.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  We  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  from  others,  and  you  have  given  a  good 
deal  yourself,  upon  the  suppoftsd  disadvantages  which 
have  arisen  from  the  alteration  in  exchange,  and  upon 
the  supposed  advantages  which  would  arise  from  doing 
away  with  these  fluctuaticms  in  the  future  by 
adopting  a  bimetallic  ratio.  lAaw  what  we  wish  to 
get  is  a  statement  from  some  persons  who  hold  a 
strong  monometallic  opinion  upon  this  subject  of 
the  disadvantages  which  are  to  be  expected  from 
the  adoption  of  a  bimetallic  ratio.  You  have  given 
them  at  some  length  in  your  evidence,  but  do  you 
think  that  you  could  summarise  them  in  some  distinct 
and  short  form  ?  Supposing  bimetallism  were 
adopted,  first,  at  any  given  ratio  kClow  the  market 
ratio,  and  then  in  the  alternative  at  the  market  ratio, 
what  evils  do  you  expect  would  flow,  oo  tihe  whole, 
from  such  change? — It  is  a  little  diffieidt  to  put  it 
•11  in  a  nutshell,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  sununnrise. 
I  believe  the  disadvantages  will  be:  (1.)  That  in- 
separable from  a  double  or  alternative  standard,  that 
a  debtor  will  have  the  option  of  paying  in  whichever 


metal  may  at  the  time  be  depreciated.  The  chance 
of  fluctuations  in  the  standards  of  value  is,  therefore, 
not  shared  equally  between  the  debtor  and  the  cre- 
ditor, but  must  always  be  in  favour  of  the  debtor. 
This  is  a  manifest  and  grave  injustice  to  creditorB, 
especially  if  their  contracts  wei'e  entered  into  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  standard,  an  injustice  comparable  only 
with  that  which,  at  earlier  periods  of  our  history,  wag 
sometimes  inflicted  on  them  by  the  wilful  debasement 
of  the  currency.  (2.)  The  position  which  London 
has  acquired  as  the  fintincial  centre  of  the  world, 
under  a  single  gold  standard,  may  be  endangered  if 
that  standard  is  altered.  In  both  these  reqtectg  it 
makes  little  or  no  difference  whether  the  fixed  ratio 
adopted  be  15^  to  I,  or  corresponds  with  the  present 
market  values  of  the  metals.  (3.)  England  will  lose 
the  benefit  which,  as  a  large  creditor  on  a  gold  basis, 
she  has  derived  from  the  appreciation  of  gold.  In 
other  words,  she  will,  for  the  balance  of  trade  in  her 
&vour,  amounting  to  some  80  to  J  20  millions  sterling 
annually,  receive  fewer  commodities  from  other 
nations.  With  a  fixed  ratio  of  15^  to  1,  this  lots 
will  be  immediate.  With  a  fixed  ratio  representing 
the  present  market  values  of  the  metals,  there  will  be 
no  immediate  loss ;  but,  when  an  unlimited  market  is 
secured  for  silver  by  the  opening  of  the  mints,  I 
believe  the  production  of  the  mince  will  lu^ely  in- 
crease, and  the  loss  will  be  gradually  incurred,  as 
prices  rise  from  the  increasing  volume  of  the 
currency. 

8265.  (^Mr.  Barbour.)  Would  you  look  upon  that 
loss  as  a  loss  to  England,  or  only  to  those  particular 
individuals  who  happen  to  have  foreign  investments? 
— I  think  it  is  a  loss  to  England  as  a  whole,  (i) 
By  the  rise  in  prices,  immediate  or  deferred,  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio  adopted,  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  will  be  rendered  worse,  for  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  will  advance  more  rapidly  than 
wages. 

8266.  {Chainnan.)  Would  that  matter  if  the  wages 
re-adjusted  themselves  again  to  the  higher  prices; 
would  not  that  be  merely  the  trouble  of  a  second 

?roce8s  of  re-adjustment  in  the  opposite  direction  ?— 
think  that  would  be  a  disadvantage. 

8267.  The  reverse  process  would  go  on  to  that 
which  has  gone  on  ?  A  &11  in  the  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  produces  a  fall  in  wages,  and  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  produces  a  rise  in 
wages  ? — The  wages  rise  more  slowly  than  the  prices 
of  commodities. 

8208.  That  is  the  real  evil,  whatever  is  the  incon- 
venience and  trouble  that  arises  from  adjustment  ?— 
Yes. 

8269.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  And  if  that  adjustment,  made 
once  for  al\,  saved  you  from  half-a-dozen  adjustments 
np  and  down,  in  the  future,  it  might,  on  the  whole, 
be  a  gain  ? — Yes,  but  my  opinion  is  that  there  will  be 
no  such  finality  of  adjustment.  (5.)  If  a  ratio  of  15} 
to  1  be  adopted,  the  fall  in  the  silver  prices  of' com- 
modities in  India  will  compel  her  to  deliver  more 
produce  for  the  silver  she  receives.  (6.)  The  relative 
advantage,  which  Indian  cultivators  at  present  enjoy 
in  their  competition  with  producers  in  gold  countries 
will  disappear.  (7.)  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
(a)  that  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  will  diminish 
immediately,  if  a  ratio  of  15^  to  1  be  adopted,  and 
ultimately,  even  if  a  ratio  corresponding  to  present 
market  values  be  adopted ;  {b)  that,  if  this  be  the 
case,  its  annual  production  will  be  nhecked,  snd  is 
likely  to  fall  below  the  annual  consumption  in  maon- 
factures,  and  the  requirements  of  hoarders ;  and  («) 
that  as  the  stock  diminishes,  its  market  value  will  rise 
above  its  legal  value,  and  the  metal  disappear  from 
circulation;  so  that  the  metallic  currency  of  the 
nations  which  may  adopt  the  bimetallic  system,  will 
become  wholly  silver.  That  only  one  metal  shonld 
be  left  to  peitorm  the  function  of  money,  I  cannot 
but  regard  as  very  undesirable. 

8270.  {Mr,  Chaplin.)  Now  we  have  two  objections ; 
to  India,  the  disadvantage  that  she  would  have  in 
paying  the  larger  amount  of  produce  for  the  silver- 
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that  she  reqnireB  ? — I  tried,  when  I  was  examined 
before,  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  India 
;;ained  in  respect  to  which  there  would  be  a  loss  to 
India  firom  binaetallism.  She  would  have  to  pay  a 
larger  amount  of  produce  for  her  silver. 

8271.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  But  if  gold  disappeared,  and 
wc  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  silver,  and  nothing  but 
silver,  would  it  not  be  a  positii^e  gain  ?  We  would 
get  rid  of  the  exchange  question  and  all  troubles 
connected  with  it.  Where  would  the  loss  arise  if  we 
bad  nothing  but  silver,  and  there  was  no  gold  in  the 
currency? — The  stock  of  gold  and  silver  together  will 
clearly  be  lai^r  than  the  stock  of  silver  alone.  Their 
value  is  therefore  less  likely  to  be  affected  by  varia- 
tions in  production,  and  I  -believe  the  two  metals,  used 
as  at  present,  afford  a  less  fluctuating  standard  than 
silver  would  by  itself. 

8272.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Mr.  Chaplin  asked 
you  whether,  assuming  it  is  proved  that  a  fall  in 
prices  had  been  injurious  to  the  working  classes,  this 
would  alter  your  opinion  ;  but  would  you  not  maintain 
that  other  things  remaining  the  same,  a  fall  in  prices 
must  be  beneficial  to  the  working  classes  ? — Other 
things  remaining  the  same,  undoubtedly  it  must. 

8273.  Then  you  doub^  I  think,  whether  inter- 
national arrangements  would  maintain  uualtered  the 
ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver  ? — Permanently. 
Temporarily,  they,  no  doubt,  could. 

8274.  Therefore,  whether  bimetallism  is  a  good 
thing  or  a  bad  thing,  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  maintain  the  ratio  unchanged  between 
gold  and  silver  ? — Permanently. 

B275.  (Chairman.)  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  In  what 
way,  supposing  that  by  arrangements  between  all 
nations  there  was  a  certain  ratio  fixed,  in  what  way 
do  you  suppose  that  a  disturbance  would  manifest 
itself? — In  this  way.  For  some  time  past  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  has  fallen  off.  It  has  been  unprofitable, 
even  at  the  recent  value  of  gold,  aud  I  maintain,  that 
if  the  buying  power  of  gold  is  decreased  by  the 
adoption  of  a  ratio  of  15^  to  1,  the  production  will  be 
checked  and  very  greatly  diminished,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  what  is  used  through- 
out the  world  in  arts  and  manufactures,  and  what  is 
hoarded  in  India  and  other  countries ;  that  thus  the 
stock  of  gold  will  year  by  year  decrease,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  will  become  so 
small,  that  gold  will  go  to  a  premium  and  disappear 
from  circulation.  And  when  that  takes  place,  the 
bimetallic  ratio  is  broken. 

8276.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  That  is  exactly  the  point 
on  which  I  wished  to  ascei'tain  your  opinion.  The 
annual  production  of  gold  may  be  taken  in  round 
numbers  to  be  about  21,000,000/.,  and  Soetbeer  esti- 
mates that  the  amount  used  in  the  arts  is  12,000,000/. ; 
therefore  your  allegation,  as  I  understand,  is  that  if 
the  production  of  gold  was  discouraged,  the  amount 
used  in  the  arts  would  become  so  large  in  relation  to 
the  total  amount,  that  practically  the  value  of  gold 
would  be  r^ulated  not  by  its  use  in  currency,  but  by 
its  use  in  the  arts? — ^That  is  what  I  think  will 
occur.  I  believe  the  production  will  fall  off  to  very 
much  below  21,000,000/.  if  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1  is 
established. 

8277.  You  would  admit,  if  I  understand  rightly, 
that  if  the  only  use  of  gold  and  silver  was  for  currency, 
then,  theoretically,  it  might  )>e  possible  to  keep  the  ratio 
equal,  but  that  the  use  in  the  arts  being  so  important, 
practically,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  per- 
manently ? — Yes,  if  the  production  of  gold  seriously 
diminish,  as  I  think  it  will. 

8278.  (Chairman.)  Would  not,  in  that  case,  the  use 
of  it  for  the  arts  be  likely  to  diminish  ? — The  first 
effect  of  an  adoption  of  a  ratio  of  15^  to  1  would 
rather  be  to  increase  the  consumption  of  gold,  because 
it  would  reduce  its  price. 

8279.  Yes,  but  then  as  soon  as  that  resulted  in  a 
diminished  production,  the  natural  tendency  of  it 
would  be  to  increase  in  value? — As  soon  as  yon 
.have  an  increase  of  value  your  itttio  is  broken. 

o     51080. 


8280.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  The  value  for  monetary 
purposes  would  remain  the  same ;  the  value  for  the 
arts  would  be  increased  ? — ^When  that  takes  place, 
then  the  bimetallic  ratio  has  ceased  to  operate. 

8281.  The  populations  of  the  world  at  present  using 
gold  are  now  about  140,000,000,  according  to  Mr.  Seyd, 
and  those  using  silver  are  about  800,000,000 ;  th««- 
fore  if  you  were  to  have  a  general  bimetallic  arrange- 
ment,  assuming  such  a  thing  to  be  possible,  that  the 
whole  world  should  use  both  gold  and  silver,  you 
would  really  introduce  a  change  under  which  the 
number  of  those  now  using  silver  and  who  would 
adopt  gold  would  be  much  larger  than  that  of  those 
now  using  gold  who  would  adopt  silver  ? — ^I  have  not 
studied  it  in  connexion  with  the  amount  of  population 
using  the  metals  at  all. 

8282.  When  you  spoke  of  the  effect  of  bimetallism, 
were  you  assuming  that  India  and  China  were  to 
come  into  such  an  arrangement? — I  had  it  in  my 
mind  that  India  would,  hut  not  China. 

828.3.  Well,  then,  if  India  does,  the  populations 
which  now  use  silver  and  do  not  use  gold  coming  into 
the  arrangement  would  be  far  larger  than  those  now 
using  gold  and  not  silver  ? — I  cannot  speak  of  the 
figures  at  all  as  regards  population,  because  I  have 
not  considered  them.  I  have  no  doubt  your  figures 
are  correct,  but  I  do  not  know. 

8284.  But  assuming  it  to  be  so,  that  the  populations 
using  silver  now  and  coming  into  the  bimetallic 
arrangement,  would  be  greater  than  the  populations 
now  using  gold  and  coming  intothe  arrangement,  then 
the  demand  for  gold  would  be  likely  to  be  increased 
by  a  bimetallic  arrangement  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
answer  you  without  considering  it,  because  it  depends 
a  good  c'eal  not  upon  the  population  only,  but  upon 
the  amount  of  trade.  For  instance,  the  population  in 
this  country  and  a  similar  population  in  India  would 
be  quite  different. 

8285.  No  doubt  that  would  be  so ;  still  you  would 
have,  naturally,  to  take  the  number  into  consideration  ? 
— You  would  have  to  take  other  circumstances  into 
consideration. 

8286.  Now  supposing  that  bimetallism  was  adopted 
at  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1,  then  I  understand  you  to 
allege  that  the  present  ratio  between  gold  and  silver 
being  20  to  1  a  l^islative  enactment,  compelling 
payment  in  silver  at  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1,  would  be 
an  arbitrary  interference  with  existing  contracts  ? — 
Decidedly. 

8287.  And  ,that  therefore  in  India  those  who  had 
made  contracts  in  silver  at  the  present  ratio,  would  be 
arbitrarily  compelled  to  pay  something  like  25  per 
cent,  more  than  their  contracts  ? — I  think  those  who 
are  trading  with  India  take  good  care  not  to  make  any 
such  contract. 

8288.  Those  who  are  trading  might  do  so,  but  of 
course  there  have  been  a  good  many  permanent 
arrangements  made  in  India  ? — Of  course  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  those. 

8289.  That  would  be  in  your  opinion  a  very  material 
objection  to  it  ? — It  would. 

8290.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
gi-eater  injustice,  than  the  injustice  of  making  foreign 
nations  and  British  colonies,  who  have  liabilities  to  us 
in  gold  pay,  as  you  say  they  do,  some  25  or  30 
per  cent,  more  than  was  contemplated  at  the  time  the 
contracts  were  made? — There  is  this  difference 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  before,  that 
one  would  be  our  act ;  the  other  is  not  our  act. 

8291.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  You  also  consider,  do 
you  not,  that  the  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our 
system  of  currency  has  greatly  contributed  to  our 
commercial  position  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  have  said  so  in  evidence. 

8292.  I  wish  to  know  whether  that  is  your  opinion  ? 
— Certainly  it  is  my  opinion.  . 

8293.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Supposing  that  bi-metallism 
were  adopted  by  all  the  civilized  nations  at  the  same 
ratio,  we  will  say  the  market  ratio  of  the  day,  and 
supposing  that  in  the  course  of  time  gold  became  so 
scarce  tlwt  its  ralue  was  controlled  by  its  use  in  the 
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arts,  and  that  the  market  ratio  came  to  differ  from 
the  legal  ratio,  what  great  evils  would  follow ;  what 
would  be  the  evils  supposing  we  adopted  bimetallism 
at  the  market  ratio  of  the  day,  and  ultimately  the 
ratio  of  gold  came  to  differ  from  the  legal  ratio  ?  In 
that  case,  I  believe,  the  cheaper  metal  would  become 
the  standard  everywhere  ;  every  country  would  have 
the  same  standard,  and  there  would  be  a  par  of 
exchange  between  all  countries  using  the  metallic 
standard.  Nobody  would  be  obliged  to  take  gold 
money  at  any  ratio  other  than  the  legal  ratio  unless 
it  suited  him  to  do  so  ?  To  me  it  seems  a  not  un- 
desirable result,  because  we  would  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty  of  exchange  and  all  our  present  currency 
troubles  ? — The  evils  arising  from  the  adoption  of  a 
fixed  ratio,  corresponding  to  the  present  market  ratio, 
would  be  less  immediate  than  those  caused  by  the 
adoption  of  the  15^  to  1.  Looking  at  the  fact  that 
while  silver  was  declining  in  price  from  61^d.  per  oz. 
in  1862  to  45f</.  per  oz.  in  1886,  the  production  in 
the  United  States  rose  from  900,000/.  in  the  former 
to  10,800,000/.  in  the  latter  year,  I  cannot  but  feel 
a  strong  conviction  that,  under  the  circumstances  you 
put  to  me,  the  out-put  of  silver  mines  will  show  a 
further  important  increase,  that  the  metal  will  in  time 
depreciate,  and  ultimately  prove  less  stable  as  a 
standard  than  gold.  Of  course,  its  variation  will  be 
in  an  exactly  opposite  direction,  and  lead  to  an 
inflation  instead  of  a  contraction  in  prices. 

8294.  (Sir  John  Lubbock!)  Our  present  system  of 
currency  is,  that  we  use  gold  for  the  larger  payments, 
silver  for  the  smaller,  and  copper  for  the  smallest 
payments,  is  it  not  ? — ^I  think  die  largest  payments 
are  principally  made  by  cheque. 

8295.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  cheques,  but  as 
regards  the  actual  use  of  coins  ? — It  is  self-evident 
that  it  is  so. 

8296.  And  it  is  very  convenient,  is  it  not,  to  have 
three  metals  that  we  can  use  in  that  way  for  the 
payment  of  different  amounts  ? — Quite  so. 

8297.  And  in  France,  under  the  old  arrangements, 
there  was  generally  an  agio  on  either  gold  or  silver 
as  the  case  might  be,  was  there  not  ? — ^There  was, 
frequently. 

8293.  And  if  gold  was  driven  out  of  circulation, 
wonld  that  not  be  a  great  inconvenience  ?~-I  should 
think  so. 

8299.  Therefore,  there  is  a  great  practical  con- 
venience in  everyday  Ufe  in  having  a  coinage  which 
is  partly  gold,  partly  silver,  and  partly  copper  ? — Yes. 

8300.  And  that  convenience  would  be  interfered 
with  if  gold  were  driven  out  of  circulation  ? — 
Certainly. 

8301.  (Chatmian.)  If  we  adopted  the  American 
habit  of  using  notes,  whether  representing  gold  or 
silver,  I  suppose  it  would  not  matter  then  whether 
you  had  gold  or  silver  stored  in  the  treasury  upon 
which  those  notes  were  founded  ? — Of  course,  metallic 
currency  has  advantages  of  its  own. 

8302.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  One  question  in  relation  to 
what  you  said  in  reply  just  now,  bearing  on  that  very 
point.  If  you  made  gold  less  valuable,  yon  say  you 
are  afraid  its  production  would  be  greatly  lessened  ?— 
Yes. 

8303.  Well,  we  have  been  told  more  than  once 
before  this  Commission  that  the  production  of  gold 
does  not  depend  at  all  upon  its  profit ;  and  it  has  been 
stated,  I  think,  that  the  whole  of  the  gold  of  the 
world  has  been  produced  on  a  loss? — That  is  an 
opinion,  but  it  is  not  my  opinion. 

8304.  You  think  it  does  depend  upon  its  being 
profitable  ? — ^A  small  portion  of  the  gold  used  may  be 
called  a  bye  product.  I  have  already  said  that  I  do 
not  know  anything  personally  about  these  matters; 
but  this  is  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  from  reading. 
A  certain  proportion  of  the  gold  produced  is  a  bye 
product  in  the  production  of  silver.  It  is  produced 
along  with  silver,  and  no  doubt  would  continue  to  be 
produced  whether  at  a  loss  or  at  a  profit  to  get  the 
profit  on  the  silver.    But  the  larger  proportion  of 


gold  produced  comes  from    gold  mines,  and  thoae 
certainly  have  not  been  worked  continuously  at  a  loss. 

8305.  You  dispute  the  theory  altogether,  that  the 
gold  is  produced  by  the  gambling  instincts  of  man- 
kind, and  that  a  large  proportion  of  it  has  been 
produced  at  a  loss  ? — ^I  do  not  know  what  may  have 
been  the  case  in  days  gone  by,  but  now  if  gold  mining 
companies  in  Australia,  for  instance,  do  not  paj 
dividends  they  are  wound  up. 

8306.  {Mr.  Montagu^  Yon  gave  seven  reasons  vhj 
the  15|  to  1  ratio  should  not  be  adopted;  seven  ob- 
jections or  disadvantages  to  the  ratio  15^  to  1.  At 
the  moment  you  could  not  point  to  one  that  wonld 
remain  if  20  to  1  were  adopted  ? — Several  of  Uiem 
would  (^ply  to  the  ratio  of  20  to  1,  including  the  last 
one. 

8307.  What  was  that  ?— The  production  of  gold 
would  be  checked. 

8308.  How  could  that  be  possible  if  you  do  not 
alter  materially  the  existing  relation  between  gold  and 
sUver  ? — The  tendency  will  be  to  produce  Ims  gold, 
as  its  buying  power  diminishes. 

8309.  And  abo,  do  you  not  see,  on  the  other  hand, 
great  advantage  in  having  a  stable  relation  between 
gold  and  silver,  so  that  capital  should  find  an  increased 
outlet  in  silver-using  countries  ? — I  admit  that  a 
stable  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  is  in  itself  an 
advantage.  I  have  already  stated  so  in  my  examination, 
but  I  deny  that  bimetallism  will  bring  about  a 
permanent  stability  of  ratio. 

8310.  {Chairman.)  If  the  view  be  correct  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  gold  production  to  diminish, 
which  needs  to  be  stimulated  by  a  rise  in  the  valae 
of  gold,  would  that  not  tend  to  show  an  nnsatisfactoiy 
condition  of  things,  inasmuch  as  your  standard  is  more 
or  less  unstable  ? — It  would  tend,  of  course,  to  some 
further  rise. 

8311.  And  you  agree  that  the  more  unstable  the 
standard,  the  less  satisfactory  as  a  standard?— I 
consider  gold  will  be  less  unstable  than  silver. 

8312.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Being  connected  with  the 
Indian  trade,  yon  are  aware  that  the  Indian  banks  are 
very  reluctant  to  place  sterling  in  India  oi  China 
permanently  ? — ^I  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the 
Indian  banks. 

8313.  That  some  bankers  hold  their  capital  iu  this 
country,  rather  than  risk  investing  it  in  India?— It 
may  be  so. 

8314.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  know  that  they 
keep  the  balance  in  the  Eastern  banks  as  low  as  they 
can  ?^I  do  not  know. 

8315.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  You  mentioned  that  you 
considered  low  prices  advantageous  to  this  country. 
You  would  not  include  in  that  the  declining  tendency 
of  prices — the  transition  to  lower  prices  ? — That  pro- 
duces loss  to  the  trading  community  while  it  is  taking 
place.  A  shrinkage  of  values  injures  anybody  who 
holds  a  stock  of  the  article  whose  value  shrinks. 

8316.  And  ii  kills  enterprise  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
kills  it. 

8317.  Say  diminishes  it  ? — It  diminishes  it  for  th^ 
time. 

-  8318.  And  therefore  until  prices  do  reach  a  level  of 
some  permanence  it  iu  a  disadvantage,  a  decline  to 
this  country  ? — It  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  trading 
community. 

3319.  {Mr.  Barbour^  Is  it  a  disadvantage  to  the 
producer ;  does  it  check  production  ?  He  gets  a 
lower  price ;  the  wages  he  pays,  rent,  and  so  forth, 
remain  the  same  for  a  time ;  does  not  this  impose  a 
check  on  production? — It  has  that  tendency  nndl 
rents,  wages,  and  so  forth  are  adjusted. 

8320.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  One  of  the  disadvantages 
yon  mentioned  was,  that  if  silver  advanced  in  price, 
the  natives  of  India  would  have  to  give  a  larger 
quantity  of  produce  for  the  silver ;  but  would  not^  on 
the  other  hand,  their  enormous  stores  of  silver  be 
rendered  more  valuable  and  stable,  and  the  country 
would  be  rich  therefore  ?— A  rise  in  the  price  of 
silver  wonld  benefit  them  if  they  were  sellers  of  silver. 
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8321.  Yoa  saj  that  if  silver  advanced  in  price,  it 
would  be  an  evil  for  India  to  give  more  produce  for 
that  silver,  but  if  the  silver  thej  receive  is  appreciated 
in  value  bj  being  advanced  in  price  and  rendered 
available  for  exportation,  would  not  that  be  compen- 
sation ? — Yes,  but  India  never  exports  silver  ;  India 
has  always  been  a  receiver  of  silver.  If  she  were  an 
exporter,  that  argument  would  apply,  but  it  does  not 
under  the  circumstances  which  exist. 

8322.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  might  want 
to  export  silver  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

8323.  Then  you  say  gold  would  have  a  tendency  to 
disappear  from  circulation;  are  you  aware  of  the 
quantity  of  the  gold  supposed  to  exist  ? — Yes. 

8824.  Do  you  remember  the  figures.  Was  it 
600,000,000/.  ?— I  gave  them  in  my  previous  evidence. 

832o.  And  it  is  estimated  that  the  gold  now  pro- 
duced is  about  20,000,000/.,  and  that  used  in  the  arts 
about  12,000,000/. ;  therefore  yon  assume,  possibly, 
that  not  only  will  gold  diminish  to  the  extent  of  the 
production  of  gold  below  that  required  for  the  arts, 
but  that  at  present  in  circulation  will  be  used  up  ? — I 
would  prefer  repeating  the  figures  which  I  gave  on 
the  previous  occasion. 

8326.  What  is  the  figure  you  make  it  of  the  circula- 
tion ? — "Assuming  that  the  stock  of  gold  now  is 
«  1,200,000,000/.,  of  which  700,000,000/.  consists  of 
"  coin,  or  of  bullion  held  by  the  banks,  which  may  be 
"  considered  as  good  as  coin." 

8327.  700,000,000/. ;  well,  that  is  even  more  than 
I  recollect.  Do  you  assume  the  possibility  of  the 
production  of  gold,  through  its  want  of  appreciation, 
becoming  so  diminished  in  production  as  to  become 
less  than  the  consumption  for  arts  ? — ^Yes,  I  assumed 
in  the  forecast  which  I  ventured  to  give  when  I  was 
here  before,  that  the  whole  annual  production  of  gold 
would  be  largely  curtailed,  and  probably  sink.  It  is 
quite  conjectural  to  what  it  will  sink ;  but  I  took  it  at 
6,000,000/. 

8328.  It  would  sink  by  6,000,000/.?— No,  to 
6,000,0C0/.,  that  would  give  12,000,000/.  annually  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  stock  of  gold  for  hoarding  and 
use  in  arts. 

8329.  And  do  you  know  what  quantity  of  gold  is 
produced  in  the  silver  mines  in  America  ? — I  do  not 
know.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  is  produced  in 
mines  which  principaUy  yield  silver. 

8330.  And  you  admit  that  that  would  not  be 
affected  ? — ^Probably  not  at  all. 

8331.  Therefore  if  there  is  sufficient  gold  found 
with  silver,  and  there  is  a  larger  value  of  gold  found 
in  some  mines  in  Montana,  if  that  is  more  than  is  used 
in  the  arts,  there  would  be  no  danger  ? — If  you  assume 
that  the  production  of  gold  will  continue  equal  to  the 
requirements  for  arts  and  for  hoarding,  there  will  of 
course  be  no  diminution  in  the  stock. 

8332.  Sir  John  Lubbock  said  that  in  France  there 
used  to  be  an  agio  on  gold  and  silver  at  different 
periods ;  is  it  not  the  case  that  that  only  arose  when 
either  was  wanted  for  exportation,  and  not  for  internal 
use  ? — I  think  that  gold  was  frequently  at  a  premium 
for  convenience  of  travellers. 

8333.  Yes,  but  never  for  internal  use  ? — Yes,  for 
the  convenience  of  travellers  in  France.  At  a  time 
when  it  was  not  in  active  circulation.  I  state  it  as  a 
matter  of  history.     It  was  before  my  time. 

8334.  Not  since  the  Australian  gold  discoveries, 
but  before  then  ? — ^Before  then  I  believe  that  gold  was 


for  some  time  not  in  actual  circtdation  in  France,  and 
a  premium  was  paid  for  it. 

8335.  Since  1850  that  has  not  been  the  case;  since 
the  Australian  and  Califomian  gold  discoveries? — 
Since  then  I  believe  there  has  been  no  agio  for 
internal  use. 

8336.  For  the  last  30  years  there  has  been  no 
premium  on  gold  and  silver  for  internal  use  in 
France  ? — Only  for  export  as  far  as  I  know. 

8337.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amonnt  of  gold 
hoarded  in  India  ? — The  amount  of  gold  in  India, 
not  the  slightest.  I  could  ^ve  you  the  amount  for 
many  years  past  that  has  been  annually  taken  by 
India. 

8338.  You  have  no  idea.  And  do  you  think  if 
India  were  included  in  a  bimetallic  convention,  that 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  out  the  gold  ? 
— On  the  contrary,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  what  is  now 
hoarded  there  in  silver  would  be  hoarded  in  gold. 

8339.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  hoarded  in  gold  in 
the  form  of  armlets  and  bangles? — A  portion  of  it. 

8340.  And  why  should  it  be  increased  by  a  change 
of  the  ratio  ? — A  certain  portion  of  it  is  not  hoarded  in 
the  shape  of  ornaments,  but  in  coin  or  bars,  and  I  think 
the  Indian  hoarder  is  likely  to  prefer  gold  as  being  the 
better  investment. 

8341.  Is  that  because  gold  has  continually  advanced 
in  price  ? — Because  he  has  known  gold  advance  in 
price,  and  if  it  suddenly  becomes  lower  in  price,  he 
would  think  it  a  good  time  to  invest. 

8342.  But  supposing  there  was  no  change,  and  that 
it  should  not  continue  to  rise,  would  that  not  have  the 
effect  of  realising  gold,  and  letting  it  produce  interest  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so.  No,  the  hoarding  instinct  is 
unreasoning. 

8343.  I  thought  the  natives  were  investing  more  in 
the  rupee  loans  than  they  used  to  ? — I  think  not. 

8344.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  You  stated  just  now  that 
you  were  not  exactly  aware  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
population  of  coimtries  using  respectively  gold  and 
silver.  Let  me  put  to  you  this  theoretical  question. 
Assuming  that  the  amount  of  silver  in  circulation  in 
silver-using  countries  was  equal  to  the  amonnt  of  the 
gold  in  circulation  in  gold-using  countries,  then  the 
adoption  of  bi-metallism  would  not  necessarily  tend  to 
raise  prices,  would  it  ? — Throughout  the  world,  as  a 
whole,  no. 

8345.  In  such  countries  ? — It  would  tend  to  raise 
prices,  I  think,  in  what  had  previously  been  gold 
countries. 

8346.  That  would  depend  upon  the  ratio  ? — ^IJpon 
the  ratio,  certainly.  With  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1,  the 
effect  would  be  immediate. 

8347.  But  if  you  take  the  ratio  of  20  to  I,  if  vou 
take  it  at  the  market  ratio  of  the  time,  then  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  it  would  produce  no  effect  on 
prices,  and,  therefore,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the 
adoption  of  bi-metallism  would  raise  prices;  but 
whether  it  would  raise  prices  or  not,  would  depend  on 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  bi-metallism  was 
adopted  ? — The  immediate  effect  of  the  adoption  of  a 
fixed  ratio  corresponding  to  the  market  ratio  would 
be  nil,  but  the  ultimate  effect  would  depend  on  the 
production  of  silver.  If,  when  the  silver  mines  are 
assured  of  their  market,  they  pour  out  much  larger 
supplies  than  they  have  done  hitherto,  it  would  have 
an  ultimate  effect  upon  prices. 

8348.  That  would  depend  on  whether  it  had  the 
effect  of  stimulating  the  production  of  silver  ? — Yes. 


Mr. 
T.  Comber. 

18  Nov.  1887. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Monday. 
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Mr. 
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Mb.  Geo.  H.  Murray,  Secretary. 


Mr.  William  Fowler  re-called  and  examined. 


8349.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  those  articles 
which  you  say  are  the  same  in  price,  or  have  risen 
between  1854  and  1884,  how  would  it  be  if  you 
compare  1873  and  1884  ? —  Bacon,  identical  prices, 
1873-1884;  beef  the  same;  brandy  risen  about  100 
per  cent. ;  butter  risen  about  16«.  a  cwt. ;  but  as 
regards  butter  it  must  be  remembered  that  butterine 
has  come  in  since  that  time,  and  notwithstanding 
that,  it  has  risen  about  16«.  a  cfirt.  Some  esti- 
mates estimate  the  rise  at  more.  Cheese  may  be  put 
down  as  identical ;  cocoa  has  risen  20;.  a  cwt.;  coffee 
has  slightly  fallen,  but  I  should  say  that  there  have 
been  great  speculative  changes  in  coffee  in  recent 
times,  but  they  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  question  of  money ;  currants  remain  almost 
identical;  eggs  have  sUghtly  fallen;  hides  have 
fallen  slightly;  oats  identical;  oxen,  I  think,  were 
mentioned,  and  they  may  be  said  to  be  identical; 
pepper  identical.  Between  1873  and  1884  there 
is  a  heavy  fall  in  potatoes ;  but  it  really  was  a 
mistake  to  quote  potatoes,  the  oscillations  in  price 
are  so  enormous ;  raisins  are  identical ;  beer  has 
slightly  risen ;  cloth  may  be  said  to  be  identical ;  fish 
identical ;  leather  had  risen  about  14s.  a  cwt. ;  silk 
had  faUen  considerably  ;  spirits  had  fallen  slightly ; 
cotton  yarn  had  fallen ;  and  linen  yam  had  fallen. 
So  that,  practically,  it  comes  to  this,  there  is  no  doubt 
if  you  take  1873  and  1884  there  is  a  different  result  to 
that  obtained  as  between  1854  and  1884,  that  is  to  say, 
a  large  part  of  the  articles  remain  the  same  in  1884  as 
in  1873,  and  some  have  fallen  between  1873  and 
1884,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  in  such 
a  considerable  list  as  that  there  should  be  even 
something  like  an  uniformity  of  price,  if,  as  is  alleged, 
there  is  a  cause  operating  towards  a  fall  which  ought 
to  influence  every  article.  That  was  the  only  way 
I  wished  to  use  this  argument,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  materially  changed  by  the  comparison  between 
1854  and  1873. 

8350.  {JUr.  Chaplin.)  In  regard  to  some  of  these 
articles  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall,  I  suppose, 
since  1884? — There  is;  but  I  did  not  go  into  that, 
because  I  think  nobody  would  allege  that  that  was 
a  money  question. 

8351.  Since  1884  there  has  been  a  very  consider- 
able fall  in  beef? — Yes;  I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  much,  but  a  considerable  fall.  It  has  fallen  very 
heavily  in  America,  and  it  has  fallen  here. 

8352.  Do  you  remember  what  has  been  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  silver  since  1884 ;  has  that  been  much  lai^er 
than  it  was  before? — No,  I  think  in  1876  it  was 
almost  as  low  as  it  has  ever  been ;  I  think  the  rupee  was 
1«.  6d.  in  1876;  there  has  been  a  very  heavy  fall 
once  or  twice. 

8353.  What  I  wanted  to  arrive  at  was  this:  is 
there  any  comparison  in  the  great  fall  since  1884  in 
the  price  of  some  of  these  commodities  that  you 
mentioned,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  ? — For 
instance,  the  great  fall  in  wheat  has  taken  place 
since  1884. 


8354.  (Chainnan.)  But  I  suppose  the  tall  in  silver 
from  1873  to  1884  was  much  greater  than  any  fall  of 
silver  between  1884  and  1887  ?— Oh  yes,  it  fell  from 
1#.  lOirf. 

8355.  I  have  now  some  questions  to  put  on  that 
branch  of  our  inquiry  which  relates  to  the  proposed 
remedy,  by  means  of  what  is  known  as  bi-metallism. 
I  believe  you  have  given  some  attention  to  that 
subject  ? — I  have.  I  should  like,  in  the  first  place, 
to  express  my  great  doubt  whether,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  it  is  right  to  attempt  to  fix  values  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  or  by  agreement  between  nations.  And 
I  should  like  to  read  two  passages,  one  from  a  pre- 
decessor of  Mr.  Fremantle's,  who  wrote  in  the  year 
1757,  and  one  from  my  late  friend  Mr.  Walter 
Bagehot.  In  Harris,  on  Money  and  Coins,  page  4(5, 
are  these  words,  "  Silver  and  gold  with  respect  to  one 
"  another,  are,  like  other  commodities,  variable  in  their 
"  value,  according  as  the  plenty  of  either  may  be 
"  increased  or  diminished  ;  and  an  ounce  of  gold 
"  that  is  worth  a  given  quantity  of  silver  to-day 
"  may  be  worth  more  or  less  a  while  hence.  And, 
"  therefore,  it  is  impossible  that  both  these  metals 
"  can  be  a  standard  measure  of  the  values  of  other 
"  things,  at  the  same  time ;  and  one  of  them  must 
"  be  a  mere  commodity  with  respect  to  the  other." 
Now  at  that  time,  the  money  of  England  was  silver, 
and  all  through  Harris's  book  he  argues  in  favour  of 
silver  as  the  right  money.  Here  is  another  passage, 
when  gold  was  our  money,  from  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot's 
collected  papers  on  Depreciation  of  Silver,  page  13. 
"  The  same  causes  which  regulate  the  value  of  gold  and 
"  silver  as  respeclsi  other  things,  determine,  as  we 
"  believe,  their  value  relatively  to  each  other,  and, 
"  therefore,  as  the  circumstances  of  production  d 
"  both  are  constantly  changing,  it  is  contrary  to 
"  principle  to  make  or  attempt  to  make  by  law  a 
"  fixed  equation  between  them." 

8356.  By  saying  that  the  one  at  different  times  will 
be  worth  more  or  less  than  the  other,  he  meant,  I  sup- 
pose, that  it  will  cost  more  or  less  to  produce  ? — That 
is  the  point  exactly.  Of  course,  opinions,  as  to  the 
influence  on  price  of  cost  of  production,  have  changed 
a  great  deal  since  Harris's  time,  but  still,  I  think, 
that  speaking  generally,  it  is  a  sound  idea,  that 
if  we  were  to  have  a  measure  of  value,  it  should, 
if  possible,  be  one  article  and  not  two.  That  is 
the  question  of  principle,  and  I  cannot  get  out  of 
my  great  objection  to  any  such  arrangement ;  and  for 
reasons  that  I  shall  indicate  presently,  I  am  entirely 
unable  to  anticipate  the  consequences  of  that  change, 
which  might  be,  in  certain  events,  extremely  serious  to 
a  country  like  ours. 

8357.  Do  you  think  that  a  fixed  ratio  between 
silver  and  gold  would  be  possible,  either  as  adopted 
by  a  single  nation,  or  by  means  of  an  international 
agreement? — I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  for  a 
moment  on  this  question,  and  I  think  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  on  both  sides.  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  clear  ^t  if  you  create  an  extra- 
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ordinary  demand  for  silver  by  Act  of  Parliament,  yoa 
will  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  silver.  I  think  that 
was  what  was  done  during  the  arrangement  of  the 
Latin  Union.  There  was  a  demand  for  silver  as  long 
as  there  was  a  free  mintage,  which  was  what  you  may 
call  something  more  than  a  commercial  demand.  It 
was  a  Government  demand,  and,  therefore  tended  to 
keep  the  price  of  silver  higher  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I 
never  disputed  that  for  a  moment,  but  what  I  have 
doubted  is,  whether  that  would  be  a  sound  arrangement 
for  us  to  undertake  as  a  new  thing,  we  having  adopted 
a  single  measure  of  value  ever  since  1816.  And  what 
has  made  me  more  doubtful,  I  must  say,  has  been  the 
extraordinary  difference  of  opinion  amongst  those  who 
advocate  what  is  called  the  bi-metallic  system,  as  to 
what  the  ratio  should  be  between  the  two.  1  think 
it  is  very  tempting  to  try  and  create  what  is  called 
"one  money"  for  the  world;  but  I  gravely  doubt 
whether  it  is  possible  without  dangers  that  are  very 
serious  for  us  in  the  position  that  we  hold.  And  one 
remark,  made  by  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
bi-metaJlists  has  frightened  me  perhaps  more  than  any 
other.  I  think  in  page  41  of  his  last  pamphlet,  he 
says  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  10  or  20. 

8358.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  Are  you  referring  to  M. 
Cemuscbi  ? — ^Yes,  be  says  it  does  not  matter  whether 
it  is  10  or  20,  "  the  great  Powers  would  be  just  as 
"  free  to  stipulate  the  ratio  of  10  as  the  ratio  of  20. 
"  The  ratio  of  10,  or  the  ratio  of  20,  once  pro- 
"  mulgated,  nobody  would  be  able  to  resist  it." 
("  The  Bi-metallic  Par.") 

8359.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  something  more  on 
the  choice  of  ratio.  "  But  the  choice  of  ratio  should 
"  be  determined  after  examination  of  the  interests  at 
"  stake  "  ? — Quite  so ;  but  still  he  says  10  would 
work  as  well  as  20. 

8360.  No,  he  says  the  great  Powers  would  be  just 
as  free  to  stipulate  the  ratio  of  10  as  the  ratio  of  20. 

{Chairman.')  I  think  he  said  something  more 
than  that,  that  if  they  once  promulgated  it  ? — 
Nobody  would  be  able  to  resist  it  And  also  very 
curiously  he  says,  I  would  not  have  all  the  world 
in  it.  India  must  not  come  in.  Well,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  him  about  that. 

8361.  {Mr.  Chaplin!)  He  says, "  India,  and  indeed, 
"  Asia,  might  remain  silver  monometallic  without  the 
"  least  inconvenience"? — Yes, but  look  here;  "We 
"  bimetallists  do  not  ask  that  every  government  in 
"  the  old  world  and  the  new  enact  bimetallic  laws. 
"  We  do  ask  that  the  great  metallic  Powers  (the 
"  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France) 
"  unite  to  restore  to  all  nations  what  they  all  once 
"  had,  but  unwittingly  lost  in  1873 — namely,  a 
"  universal  bimetallic  par  of  exchange."  Clbid,  p.  38.) 

8362.  Well,  is  not  that,  of  course,  the  agreement 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
France  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  with  the  others  ? — So  he  says,  but  I  doubt 
that  very  much.  But  if  it  is  such  a  precious  thing 
for  us,  why  should  it  not  be  as  good  a  thing  for 
India. 

8363.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  proposed  to  include  Russia  ? 
— "  No,"  he  says,  "  it  is  enough  for  bimetallism  to  be 
"  Atlantic ;  that  is  to  say,  practised  visibly  by  the 
"  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France. 
"  The  great  thing  is  that  silver  should  be  universal 
"  money."     (Ibid.) 

8364.  But  is  it  not  the  contention  of  M.  Cemuschi, 
that  the  adoption  of  that  principle  by  these  four 
nations  that  he  mentions  would  be  sufficient  in  itself 
to  make  bimetallism  universal  ? — Then  that  is  a  thing 
we  do  not  see;  that  is  to  say,  I  am  doubtful  about 
that,  I  am  jealous  of  entering  npon  such  an 
arrangement. 

8365.  I  should  like  to  clear  this  up.  What  I 
understand  from  his  pamphlet  is  this,  that  he  does 
not  object  in  any  way  to  the  inclusion  of  other 
nations,  but  he  says  that  it  is  not  necessary;  that 
those  four  nations  joining  together  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  bimetallism  universal,  and  that  the  inclusion 


of  the  others,  although  there  is  no  objection  to  it,  is  Mr. 

not  absolutely  necessary  ? — In  his  own  mind,  I  gather      ^-  F<»i>l*r. 

that  he  is  very  doubtful  about  going  any  further.    Of         

course,  he  puts  it  forward  as  wiiat  he  calls  an  Atlantic    *'  ^**'*  ''*^' 
arrangement.  ~~~~ 

8366.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  I  think  you  will  find  that 
M.  Cernuschi  is  quite  willing  for  everybody  to 
come  in,  but  that  the  minimum  number  of  contracting 
Powers  would  be  the  four  great  Powers,  France, 
Grermany,  the  United  States,  and  England ;  the  maxi- 
mum might  comprise  the  whole  world,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  ? — Quite  so. 

8367.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  And  does  he  not  found  that 
contention  upon  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  the  fact 
that  France  and  the  countries  of  the  Latin  Union 
were  effectual  in  -  making  bimetallism  universal 
before  ? — I  think  probably  he  did  think  so,  but  I  am 
sometimes  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  know  how  he  would 
have  dealt  with  countries  like  Bussia  and  South 
America,  and  those  who  have  really  no  metallic 
currency  at  all,  and  no  metal  back  to  their  currency, 
who  have  merely  inconvertible  paper,  and  yet  are  very 
large  operators,  like  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Russia  and  Chili,  venr  important  commercial  countries. 

8368.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  If  I  understand  aright, 
your  contention  is,  that  if  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of 
130,000,000,  could  not  maintain  the  ratio  without  us, 
that  the  addition  of  our  32,000,000  of  population 
would  not  enable  that  to  be  done  ? — Yes ;  but  I  was 
going  later  on  to  mention  that  the  past  experience 
makes  me  fear  that  even  these  countries,  after  making 
a  bargain,  would  not  be  bound  by  it,  and  would  go  off 
from  it  if  it  suited  them,  as  France  did  in  1873, 
so  that  I  hesitate,  not  merely  because  I  do  not  like 
the  thing  on  principle,  but  I  cannot  be  sure  that 
even  if  I  got  this  arrangement  it  would  last;  no 
treaty  would  really  bind  either  of  the  parties.  Sup- 
posing there  came  a  war  or  some  great  disturbance, 
even  a  financial  disturbance. 

8369.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  Did  France  break  faith  in 
any  way  ? — ^T  never  said  that  she  did. 

8370.  But  you  say  she  broke  the  treaty  ? — Well,  I 
mean  to  say  she  broke  the  arrangement  for  free  coinage 
of  silver. 

8371.  I  thought  it  was  all  the  Powers  comprising 
the  Latin  Union  that  agreed  ? — They  all  agreed  ;  but 
then  we  are  told  that  that  was  the  great  cause  of  the 
trouble ;  that  they  all  went  back  from  their  arrange- 
ment to  coin  silver  freely.  That  has  been  the  history 
of  our  past. 

8372.  (Chairman.)  W hat  I  understand  you  to  mean 
is,  that  if  nations  hereafter  found  it  convenient  to 
go  back  from  the  arrangement  to  coin  freely  both 
gold  and  silver,  as  France  did  in  1873,  they  would 
not  refrain  from  doing  it  merely  because  they 
were  bound  by  a  treaty  ? — No,  yon  could  not 
depend  upon  their  being  bound.  We  could  not  let  our 
currency  depend  at  all  upon  the  goodwill  of  another 
country.  We  must  have  our  currency  system  right 
in  principle  if  we  can,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
friendly  with  all  other  peoples,  but  that  we  should  not 
have  our  whole  currency  system  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  one  or  two  countries  breaking  a  treaty. 

8373.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  When  you  speak  of  the 
currency  system,  do  you  mean  the  standard  of 
England,  or  do  you  include  the  other  portions  of  the 
Empire  which  use  silver? — I  mean  the  currency 
system  of  England. 

8374.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  But  if  once  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind  were  come  to  between  the  countries 
specified,  what  object  could  any  one  of  them  have  in 
departing  from  it  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know 
what  circumstances  might  arise. 

8375.  But  yon  cannot  see  that  any  one  of  them 
would  have  any  object  under  any  circumstances  in 
departing  from  it  ? — It  is  really  impossible  to  say  what 
object  they  might  have.  They  might  have  a  great 
war  to  disturb  their  position  immensely ;  who  can 
say  ? 
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8376.  Bnt  supposing  they  had  a  great  war,  or 
supposing  commercial  changes  were  to  occur,  how 
could  they  he  benefited,  do  you  think,  in  any  way  by 
departing  from  this  arrangement  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I 
cannot  say.  But,  after  the  experience  of  1873,  and 
what  occurred  when  Germany  changed  her  system,  I 
feel  a  great  hesitation  in  trusting  our  system  to  the 
good  will  of  any  other  nation. 

8377.  {Chairman)  Then,  I  think,  you  were  point- 
ing out  that  it  was  not  proposed  to  include  Russia  and 
the  South  American  States.  In  your  view,  so  far  as 
this  bi-metallism  is  suggested  as  a  remedy  in  respect 
of  the  impulse  given  to  competing  countries  that  have 
a  silver  currency,  or  a  cuiTenoy  different  from  ours, 
would  that  apply  equally  to  Russia  and  South  America, 
notwithstanding  the  bi-metallic  arrangement  amongst 
the  other  great  Powers? — ^The  bi-metallic  arrange- 
ment, I  understand,  would  leave  things  with  them 
exactly  as  they  are.  There  would  be  no  change 
whatever.  They  would  not  be  asked  to  come  in. 
They  are  not  mentioned  by  M.  Cemuschi,  or  anybody 
else  that  I  am  aware  of;  and  you  must  not  go  away 
with  the  idea  that  their  influence  on  commerce  is 
unimportant.  I  am  told  by  the  highest  authorities, 
that,  as  far  as  our  wheat  trade  is  concerned,  for 
instance,  we  are  suffering  more,  if  we  use  the  word 
suffering,  from  competition  of  Russia  than  from  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

8378.  {Mf-  Chaplin.)  Is  that  borne  out  by  the 
returns  of  the  imports  ? — So  I  am  told. 

8379.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  But,  in  the  case  of  Chili, 
the  bi-metallic  convention  would  facilitate  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  in  silver,  and  so  it  has 
been  urged  with  regtml  to  Russia.  I  have  never 
heard  of  anyone  desiring  to  exclude  Russia  from  the 
arrangement,  as  she  might  be  willing  to  resume  specie 
payments  in  silver  when  silver  is  availableT* — I  wanted 
to  mention  here  specially  that  question  of  the  competi- 
tion of  these  countries  with  our  country,  in  certain 
cases,  and  to  allude  also  to  the  case  of  India  in 
connection  with  that.  The  case  of  Russia  appears  to 
me  to  be  very  remarkable.  I  have  here  the  state- 
ment of  the  expoits  of  wheat  from  Russia  in  Europe 
during  each  of  the  last  20  years  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  I  have  put  side  by  side  the  exchange 
of  the  year  as  nearly  as  one  can  teU  it  (see  Appendix). 
I  will  only  make  this  general  remark,  which  agrees 
with  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  OConor,  with  regard 
to  the  exports  of  wheat.  There  is  no  obvious 
relation  between  the  fidl  in  the  exchange  and 
the  export  of  the  wheat.  That  is  to  say,  you 
have  an  exchange  of  23  in  1885,  and  an  export  of 
12,000,000  cwts.,  in  round  figures,  of  wheat.  But 
take  it  further  back — take  1884,  you  have  tm 
exchange  of  23  and  an  export  of  5,400,000  cwts. 
With  the  same  exchange  in  1885,  yon  have  an 
export  of  12,000,000 ;  and  with  an  exchange  which 
had  fallen  to  20  or  21  in  1886,  yon  had  an  export 
of  8,700,000.  I  inquired  about  the  cause  of  the 
falling  off  in  the  export,  and  they  said  the  falliog 
off  arose  from  a  very  bad  harvest  in  Russia  in 
1886;  but  this  year  the  harvest  is  so  great  in  Russia 
that  the  exports  are  expected  to  come  forward  on  a 
tremendous  scale. 

8380.  Have  you  got  the  returns  for  this  year  ? — 
I  have  not  got  the  returns  for  this  year. 

8381.  As  matter  of  fact,  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  for  the  first  10  months  of  the  present  year 
ending  31st  October  only  give  983,542/.  as  the  value 
of  the  wheat  imported,  as  against  1,229,759/.  for 
1886.  That  does  not  look  as  if  it  cx)ald  at  all 
approach  the  amount  imported  in  previous  years  ? — 
The  harvest  is  not  very  long  over,  and  the  new  crop 
has  not  yet  come  forward  largely.  I  mention  this 
because  a  very  strong  point  is  made,  that  we  should 
try  to  get  rid  of  excessive  competition  arising  from 
the  peculiar  condition  of  sflver.  Now,  you  would 
not  get  rid  of  the  competition  from  these  countries 
that  use  no  silver  but  have  merely  inconvertible  notes, 
and  therefore  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
should  not  exaggerate  the  influence  of  this  bi-metallic 


system  even  if  it  were  adopted.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  would  be  the  right  place  to  refer  to  the 
question  of  the  Indian  exchange.  There  is  a  very 
widely-spread  notion  that  the  great  competiUon  of 
India  with  us  as  regards  wheat  arises  from  the  akw 
question,  and  that  if  we  changed  the  position  of  silvw 
and  got  the  rupee  back  to  its  old  point,  we  shoald  at 
once  get  rid  of  what  we  may  call  the  excessive 
competition  with  India.  Now,  I  have  read  Mr. 
O'Conor's  statement  "  On  the  effect  of  a  low  rate  of 
"  exchange  on  the  Indian  export  trade."  I  have 
always  said  that  there  was  a  bounty  arising  to 
a  certain  extent  from  the  condition  of  silver,  as 
regards  the  exporter  of  wheat  from  India  in  this 
way,  that  if  he  gets  a  gold  price  he  can  buy  with  his 
gold  more  rupees  than  he  could  formerly  have  bonght, 
and  to  that  extent  he  is  helped  in  his  export  by  the 
low  price  of  silver.  Mr.  O'Conor  says  that  that  is 
not  so,  because  prices  in  Calcutta  of  exported  prodnee 
have  not  increased ;  if  anything,  they  have  fallen, 
And  he  says,  "  the  exchange  has  fallen  20  per  eeot., 
"  which  means  a  gain  of  20  per  cent,  to  the  exporter. 
"  But  prices  in  England  have  fallen  30  per  cent  all 
"  round,  and  this  means  a  loss  of  more  than  20  per  cent. 
"  to  the  exporter,  allowing  for  the  slight  fall  in  prices 
"  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  The  exporter,  therefwe, 
"  has  not  gained  directly  by  the  fall  in  exchange;  he 
"  has  simply  been  saved  from  a  certain  proportion  of 
"  loss."  Now,  I  say  saving  a  certun  proportioD 
of  loss  is  equivalent  to  a  gain,  and  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  a  slight  gain — not  25  per  cent, 
or  anything  of  that  sort  which  has  been  stated— 
but  there  is  a  gain  to  the  exporter  of  wheat  from 
India,  and  that  is  entirely  confirmed  by  what 
Mr.  Waterfield  says  at  question  2551  and  2568.  I  need 
not  repeat  it,  but  it  is  in  substance  the  same  thing  as 
Mr.  O'Conor  has  said  here.  He  says  the  causes  of 
the  stimulus  to  production  are  "  the  reduction  of  cost 
"  of  transport  from  the  field  to  the  port  of  shipment, 
"  and  from  the  port  of  shipment  to  the  con^ming 
"  market,  by  the  extension  of  railways,  by  redactions 
"  in  railway  rates  of  freight,  and  by  reductions  of  sea 
"  freight."  With  that  I  entirely  agree,  but  I  think 
there  is  also  something  to  be  put  to  the  change  in  the 
exchange.  But  I  ask  you  to  consider  whether,  if 
there  be  an  advantage  to  the  exporter  in  India,  it  is 
right  for  us  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  that  advantage 
by  raising  the  rupee,  not  by  any  ordinary  commercial 
action,  but  by  a  special  action  of  this  country  inter- 
fering with  the  natural  course  of  commerce,  and 
creating  a  fictitious  value  for  silver,  as  I  reckon  it  to 
be.  The  stronger  the  case  is  stated  as  regards  the  help 
given  to  the  producer,  the  stronger  it  makes  our  action 
if  we  interfere  with  it.  My  view  is,  that  there  has  been 
great  exaggeration  as  regards  the  effect  of  exchange; 
but  so  far  as  it  goes,  I  think  it  has  helped  the  exporter 
and  producer  in  India,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  interfere  with  that  help  or  benefit,  whatever 
we  may  call  it. 

8382.  (CAatrman.)  That  is  to  say  interfere,  wift 
the  object  of  interfering  with  it ;  but  if  it  were  expe- 
dient not  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  that 
aid  to  competition,  but  for  general  currency  reasons, 
such  as  making  the  standard  more  stable,  and  other 
grounds  that  are  put  forward,  then,  I  suppose,  jon 
would  not  consider  that  there  wan  anything  uTong 
in  doing  it ;  though  incidentally  it  might  dejwive  tlic 
Indian  producer  of  that  advantage  which  he  has 
gained  accidentally,  you  may  say? — I  think  if  it  was 
essential  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  empire,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  our  commerce  and  our  position 
as  a  commercial  country  could  be  vastly  benefited  by 
altering  the  price  of  silver,  India  must  take  her  chance 
with  the  rest  of  the  country.  I  greatly  doubt  the  benefit. 
Then  I  say,  if  it  be  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  community,  it  would  be  extremely 
hard  upon  India  to  take  from  her  any  advantage  th^ 
she  may  have.  Of  course  India  is  divided  into  two 
camps,  as  it  were.  The  Government  are  greatly 
injured  by  the  present  price  of  sUver  "and  official 
people  are  greatly  injured ;  but  the  community,  accord- 
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ing  to  all  evidence  that  I  can  find,  are  benefited  by 
the  present  condition  of  things,  and  not  injured  in  any 
way. 

8383.  You  are  arguing,  as  I  understand,  against  those 
who  put  forward  this  advantage  to  India  as  a  ground 
for  our  adopting  bi-metallism,  in  order  to  counteract 
it  ? — Certtunly  ;  but  I  mentioned  it  here  because  I 
think  it  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  cases  of 
Russia  and  others  in  this  way,  that  if  you  were  to 
abolish  this  difference  as  regards  India  by  altering  the 
price  of  silver,  you  would  not  get  rid  of  competition  as 
regards  Bussia  and  those  countries  which  have  incon- 
vertible notes.  As  I  make  it  out,  altering  the  silver  in 
this  way  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  diminish  the 
competition  of  Eassta,  because  she  does  not  work  with 
silver.  Silver  does  not  afiect  her,  and  she  works 
with  inconvertible  notes,  and  she  would  have  just  as 
much  benefit  if  we  altered  the  value  of  silver  as  she 
has  now,  as  far  as  I  understand  it.  The  way  it  operates 
is  this  :  A  man  in  Bussia  sells  his  produce  to  a  broker 
in  St.  Petersburg,  the  broker  sells  the  wheat  or  oats 
to  the  merchant,  the  merchant  draws  in  gold  upon 
London,  and  with  that  he  gets  paper  roubles  in 
St.  Petersburg;  and  if  you  produce  the  bi-metallic 
par,  as  it  is  called,  that  operation  would  go  on 
exactly  as  it  does  now ;  there  would  be  no  change 
whatever,  and,  therefore,  you  would  not  get  rid  of 
the  competition  of  these  niate-circulating  countries, 
if  yon  got  rid  of  the  competition  in  some  degree 
of  the  silver-using  countries.  The  difference  would 
be  this,  instead  of  taking  your  stuff  from  India, 
which  takes  an  enormous  quantity  of  our  productions, 
and  is  part  of  our  own  territory,  we  should  be  taking 
the  stuff  from  Bussia  which  puta  very  heavy  duties 
upon  our  imports,  and  is  generally  not  very  friendly 
to  us  ;  and  if  we  compare  the  two  arrangements,  I 
much  prefer  the  present  arrangement. 

8384.  (31r.  Chaplin.)  The  bounty,  in  consequence 
of  the  depreciated  rouble  in  Bussia  is  larger  even,  I 
think,  than  the  bounty  in  consequence  of  depreciated 
silver  in  India,  is  it  not  ? — Well,  you  ask  me  there  a 
question  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  larger ;  I  think  it  may  be  larger  because 
there  seems  to  be  a  double  bounty  in  converting  the 
rouble  into  silver  and  the  silver  into  gold,  but  as  a 
matter  of  business  it  is  done  exactly  as  I  tell  you ; 
there  is  no  question  of  silver  at  all ;  the  man  draws  in 
gold  upon  London,  and  then  it  is  turned  into  paper 
roubles. 

8385.  (Chairman.)  What  discount  is  the  paper  at 
now  ? — 36  is  the  par,  or  37 ;  I  am  doubtful  which. 
The  actual  price  is  slightly  over  21,  so  that  there  is 
an  immense  advantage  apparently  to  the  exporter  if 
the  lowness  of  the  exchange  is  a  source  of  great 
advantage. 

8386.  So  that  there  is  a  greater  depreciation  of  the 
Bussian  paper  than  there  is  of  the  silver  rupee  ? — Oh, 
far  greater.  Mr.  Gibbs  has  pointed  out,  as  regards 
Chili,  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way.  He  said  the 
producer  in  Chili  has  an  immense  advantage,  becalise, 
as  is  very  remarkable,  in  Russia  and  in  Chili  the  price 
of  article  of  ordinary  use  measured  in  inconvertible 
paper  has  not  changed. 

8387.  Are  you  sure  of  that  about  ChUi? — Yes, 
I  inquired  specially.  Mr.  Gibbs  has  stated  it  dis- 
tinctly ;  and  I  inquired  of  a  Chilian  merchant  closely 
connected  with  Mr.  Gibbs  the  other  day,  and  he  said, 
"  I  have  made  inquiry,  and  it  is  so."  Very  well  now, 
what  is  the  operation  ?  You  get  a  large  amount  of 
rouble  notes  or  inconvertible  notes  in  dollars,  and  the 
dollar  is  down  in  Chili  about  as  much  as  the  rouble  is 
in  Bussia.  If  people  are  able  to  get  with  each  paper 
rouble  or  dollar  as  much  of  ordinary  necessaries  as 
ever  they  did,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  a  great 
advantage  to  those  who  sell  under  those  circumstances. 
But  what  I  want  to  lay  stress  upon  is  this,  which 
illustrates  a  point  I  made  in  my  first  dajr's  examina- 
tion :  here  we  see  people  issuing  notes  excessively,  and 
yet  the  price  of  articles  measured  in  that  "  money  "  has 
not  changed.    So  we  see  in  India  silver  is  in  plentifal 


supply,  but  the  price  in  silver  of  ordinary  articles  has 
gone  down,  not  up. 

8388.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Does  that  apply  to  articles 
imported  from  a  gold  country? — No,  I  do  not  say 
that ;  I  do  not  think  it  applies  to  those  im- 
ported from  gold-using  countries  like  England,  but 
it  applies  to  the  ordinary  productions  of  the  country. 
Well,  I  argue  from  that  how  much  more  the  price 
depends  upon  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  artide 
than  any  condition  o  f  money.  Here  you  have  a 
situation  which,  according  to  all  the  old  theories 
about  money,  ought  to'  raise  the  price  in  the  country 
of  ordinary  articles  produced  in  the  country,  but  it 
does  not  raise  them. 

8389.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Are  yon  not  aware  that 
there  has  been  a  great  effort  made  by  the  Russian 
Government  to  i-esume  specie  payments,  and  that  the 
rouble  notes  have  been  ordered  to  be  destroyed  to 
the  extent  of  about  50,000,000  roubles  a  year?— 
Well,  1  have  seen  it  stated,  and  then  they  make  them 
again. 

8390.  They  have  been  destroyed  and  the  amount 
has  been  reduced  firom  1,200,000,000  to  about 
1,046,000,000?— The  best  answer  to  it  is,  that  the 
exchange  keeps  on  falling. 

8391.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  exchange  falls  not 
because  of  any  excessive  issue  of  paper,  because  the 
paper  really  is  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
country,  but  it  arises  from  the  distrust  of  Bussian 
finance  outside  of  Russia.  For  the  population, 
1,046,000,000  of  roubles,  that  is,  about  85,000,000/. 
sterling,  appears  to  be  a  very  small  circulation, 
according  to  our  ideas  in  Europe;  and  there  is  an 
effort  being  made  to  resume  specie  payments  ? — I  am 
exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it.  It  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  it,  I  have  seen  the  most  extraordinary 
accounts  of  the  burning  of  the  rouble  notes  every 
year,  but  I  have  been  told  that  they  make  them 
afterwards. 

8392.  I  have  a  letter  which  states  that  they  bunied 
30,000,000  a  year  between  1882-83,  and  25,000,000 
a  year  in  1884-85  ? — Does  your  information  state 
how  many  new  ones  they  printed  ? 

8393.  The  issue  from  the  Bank  has  been  dimi- 
nished. It  stood  at  467,000,000,  and  it  has  been 
diminished  to  330,000,0()0 ;  that  is,  the  excess  issue 
of  467,000,000  ordered  by  the  Government  after  the 
war  has  been  reduced  to  330,000,000  ? — Your  infor- 
mation does  not  at  all  agree  with  mine,  that  is  all  I  can 
say. 

a394.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  It  has  not  raised  the  ex- 
change ? — The  exchange  has  fallen  ;  it  is  lower  than 
ever  it  was,  even  during  the  Crimean  War. 

8396.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  But  is  it  lower  with  reference 
to  silver  ? — Yes,  the  paper  rouble  is  down  to  21. 

8396.  Yes,  but  when  you  are  speaking  of  the  par 
being  36-37,  that  was  when  silver  was  af  15J  to  1  ? 
— Oh,  that  would  not  make  the  difference  between 
36  and  21. 

8397.  But,  if  you  take  off  25  per  cent,  or  so,  for 
the  difference  in  value  between  silver  and  gold  ? — 
Nothing  like  it. 

8398.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  May  I  go  back  for  a  moment 
on  a  question  I  wanted  cleared  up,  the  question 
between  Russia  and  India  which  Mr.  Barbour  raised. 
You  told  me  that  the  depreciation  was  even  greater  in 
the  rouble  than  in  the  silver  ? — The  depreciation  of 
the  paper  rouble  as  against  silver  is  greater  than  the 
depreciation  of  silver  itself  as  against  gold. 

8399.  And  the  greater  the  depreciation,  the  more 
the  exchange,  I  understand  you,  is  in  favour  of  the 
exporter  ? — I  should  say  go. 

8400.  Then,  how  do  yon  account  for  the  fact 
that  while  the  wheat  imports  from  India  are  steadily 
increasing  according  to  all  the  returns,  the  wheat 
imports  from  Bussia  have  been  very  lai^y  falling  off? 
— Excuse  me,  I  do  not  agree  with  that  statement. 
The  imports  this  year  from  India  are  going  to  be 
very  much  lees  I  am  told. 


Air. 
W.  Fowltr. 
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-  8,461,000  cwts. 

-  11,248,000      „ 

-  7,980,000      „ 

-  12,170,000     „ 

-  11,023,000     „ 


8401.  Well,  but  let  ua  take  the  returns  we  have 
got  ? — I  have  got  here  the  returns  from  India 

1882  - 

1883  - 

1884  - 

1885  - 

1886  - 

for  10  months  to  Slst  October  1887,  7,647,000; 
there  is  a  great  falling  off'. 

8402.  Yes,  but  it  does  not  compare  at  all  with  the 
falling  off  in  the  wheat  coming  from  Russia  ? — We 
come  back  to  the  old  story  about  Russia,  about  the 
facts.  I  certainly  have  heard  that  the  amount  coming 
from  Russia  is  expected  to  be  very  large  indeed. 

8403-5.  Well,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  official 
figures  which  are  published.  For  the  first  10  months 
of  1885  the  returns  from  Russia  were  3,521,000/.  in 
value;  for  the  first  10  months  in  1886  they  were 
1,229,000/.  in  value  ;  for  the  first  10  months  of  the 
present  year  they  are  given  at  983,000/.  ? — I  am  told 
that  the  returns  to  October  are  no  criterion  as  regards 
Russian  wheat.  The  new  crop  has  hardly  come  for- 
ward so  early,  owing  to  the  ports  being  closed ;  but  it 
is  known  in  the  trade  what  amount  is  coming  forward 
in  the  spring,  and  that  affects  the  market  now  almost 
as  much  as  if  it  was  here.  I  understand  that  the 
quantity  coming  forward  next  year  is  enormous. 

8406.  ( J/r.  Montagu.)  Did  you  suggest  that  whole- 
sale prices  in  Russia  had  not  increased  in  paper  ?— 
What  I  spoke  of  was  the  ordinary  price  of  the  neces- 
saries  of  life  as  used  by  the  ordinary  people,  and  I 
am  told  by  the  Russian  merchants  that  practically  they 
are  unchanged.  I  asked,  for  instance,  had  wages 
risen,  and  he  said,  "  No,  they  have  not  risen  for  many 
years  in  Russia."  Now,  I  think  wages  would  be 
affected  immediately,  if  there  was  any  considerable 
rise  in  the  price  of  necessaries,  at  least  wages  ought 
to  be  so  affected. 

8407.  Has  not  the  depreciation  of  the  rouble  been 
for  many  years  about  the  same  price  in  the  country  ? 
—Since  1876  it  has  been  26,  22. 

8408.  When  was  it  22,  before  the  present  year  ? — 
In  1878. 

8409.  {Mr,  Barbour.)  If  you  assume  that  it  was 
gold  that  was  rising  in  value,  and  that  gold  wages 
had  fallen,  or  would  fall,  would  you  not  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty  in  that  way  ?  Because,  if  you  assume 
that  the  rouble  has  fallen,  you  may  expect  wages  to 
rise ;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  assume  that  gold 
has  risen,  then  you  would  expect  rouble  wages  to  re- 
main the  same  and  gold  wages  to  fall  ? — It  seems  to 
me  the  more  you  look  into  the  figures  with  regard  to 
Russia,  what  you  see  is  this,  a  great  change  iu  the 
supply  of  articles,  and  a  great  change,  therefore,  in 
the  export,  and  a  remarkable  staguation.  With 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  very  little 
change  indeed ;  but  a  vast  change  in  the  commercial 
export,  resulting,  as  I  understand  it,  from  the 
immense  change  which  the  seasons  produce. 

8410.  {Chairman.)  Certainly,  your  figures  would 
tend  to  show  that  the  rouble  could  hardly  be 
described  as  steadily  falling  in  correspondence  with 
the  appreciation  of  gold,  because,  if  you  take  28,  24, 
22,  and  up  to  25  again,  there  are  no  suggested  changes 
of  gold  with  regard  to  appreciation  or  depreciation  to 
parallel  those  ? — No,  no  relation  at  all  that  I  could 
see. 

8411.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
change  might  be  at  one  time  depreciation  of  the 
rouble,  and  at  another  appreciation  of  gold  ?  Ti-cating 
the  matter  from  a  purely  theoretical  point  of  view, 
might  not  the  divergence  at  one  time  be  due  to 
depreciation  of  the  rouble,  and  at  another  time,  to  an 
appreciation  of  gold,  while  the  effect  on  the  exchange 
would  be  the  same  in  both  cases  ? — Well,  theoretically, 
I  suppose  it  is  conceivable,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  evidence  that  it  ig  so. 

8412.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Surely  the  value  of  the 
rouble  is  greatly  dependent  on  political  circumstances, 
and  the  probability  of  further  issues,  is  it  not  ? — To 


some  extent,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  dependent  upon 
political  circumstances,  but  I  do  not  know  that  any- 
thing extraordinary  has  happened  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  In  1877,  which  was  the  time 
of  the  Turkish  war,  the  rouble  was  25,  and  it  is 
now  21. 

8413.  I  do  not  at  all  intend  to  deny  this.  But  I 
wish  to  know  whether  it  is  one  of  the  causes  in  your 
opinion? — I  am  not  putting  it  too  high.  I  cannot 
see  the  relation  between  the  rouble  and  the  exports 
of  produce  from  Russia,  but  I  think  the  condition  d 
Russia  and  Chili  and  those  other  countries,  does  tend 
to  show  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  put  too  much  npon 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  money  in  that  country  as 
affecting  the  price  of  articles  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
life.  I  think  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  point  which  I 
made  when  I  was  first  examined. 

8414.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  that  a  bi-metollic 
arrangement  were  arrived  at,  do  yoa  think  there 
would  bo  a  danger  of  disturbance,  if  the  supply  of 
silver  should  be  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
gold? — Yes,  I  have  thought  so.  I  have  been  a  good 
deal  affected,  I  must  say,  by  the  strong  expressions 
used  by  Mr.  Giffen,  by  Mr.  Marshall,  and  by  Mr. 
Norman  on  this  point.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  silver 
was  to  be  in  very  largely  increased  supply,  it 
might  happen  that  gold  mining  might  be  discouraged, 
and  if  the  mining  of  silver  should  become  exceedingly 
profitable  from  the  increased  value  given  it  by  this 
new  arrangement,  we  might  have  such  an  excessiTe 
supply  as  practically  to  bring  silver  to  be  the  metal 
which  stops  at  home,  and  gold  the  metal  which  goes 
away,  fint  there  is  more  than  that  in  it,  I  think.  I 
hesitate  very  much  to  speak  of  Indian  matters,  not 
having  lived  in  India,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  b 
notorious  that  there  is  a  veiy  large  supply  of  silver 
hoarded  in  India,  besides  what  circulates  amongst 
the  people.  It  is  also  stated,  and  I  believe  on  good 
authority,  that  a  very  large  amount  of  gold  is  hoarded  in 
India,  and  Mr.  Daniell  says,  in  his  book  on  "  Discarded 
Silver,"  that  the  people  prefer  to  hoard  gold  to  hoard- 
ing silver,  and  certain  it  is  that  in  30  years  we  have 
sent  100,000,000/.  of  gold  to  India.  I  think  it  is  very 
probable  that  if  we  give  this  very  high  price  for 
silver,  higher  than  is  now  the  ratio  between  silver  and 
gold  iu  the  Bazaars  in  India,  as  Mr.  Daniell  says, 
they  would  send  over  enormous  quantities  of  silver 
here,  to  get  gold  to  put  into  their  hoards,  and  we 
might  suddenly  find  ourselves  denuded  entirely  of  gold 
and  going  back  on  silver  mono  metallism  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  our  needs  would  be  supported  only  by  silver 
bullion,  and  not  gold.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
that  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  do  not  think  any 
English  merchant  would  like  the  look  of  it.  But  what 
Mr.  Marshall,  and  Mr.  Giffen,  and  Mr.  Norman  laid 
stress  upon,  as  I  understand  it,  is,  that  the  profit 
on  silver  mining  would  be  far  greater  than  that 
of  gold,  were  the  proposed  change  made,  and  the 
result  equally  might  be  that  a  great  flood  d  silver 
might  come,  so  that  silver  being  of  over  valne 
would  be  retained,  and  gold  would  go  out  as  merchan- 
dise. That  is  a  speculative  idea,  no  doubt ;  and  that 
fear  about  India  may  be  said  to  be  speculative,  bat  it 
is  just  one  of  those  things  we  have  to  consider  when 
we  discuss  the  probable  results  of  what  we  are  abont. 
I  myself  should  look  upon  having  silver  monometallism 
as  a  very  serious  thing  indeed  in  this  country,  and 
I  will  give  another  reason.  The  trouble  of  my 
commercial  life  has  been  the  delicacy  of  the  credit  of 
the  nation.  We  pile  up  credit  on  a  very  small  basb 
of  actual  money.  That  is  the  system  of  the  conntry. 
It  used  to  be  said  in  Lombard  Street,  that  any  man 
who  went  to  bed  with  10,000/.  unlent  was  a  iod, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  that  wotild  not  apply  to 
everybody — I  do  not  mean  to  bankers,  but  to  anyone 
who  was  not  a  banker.  It  means  that  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  up  all  our  money ;  and  the  whole  system 
of  our  credit  is  to  have  very  little  money  excepting 
what  is  floating  in  the  pockets  of  the  Queen's  subjects, 
and  to  have  a  very  high  and  developed  system  of 
credit.    Anything,  tberSbre,  which  would  affect  that 
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Credit  would  be  a  most  serioas  thing  for  the  country, 
and  if  we  found  our  gold  rapidlj  passing  away  from  us, 
although  we  had  silver  instead  of  it,  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  mercantile  position  of  the  country  would  be 
equally  stable  and  comfortable.  You  may  say  that  I 
am  oulj  agitating  doubts  and  fears,  and  that  they  are 
not  very  precise.  I  admit  that ;  but  I  am  bound  to 
say  what  strikes  me,  and  to  leive  the  result  for  your 
consideration. 

8415.  Is  your  view  influenced  by  the  fluctuations 
between  gold  and  silver  in  France  prior  to  1873  ? — It 
has  been  in  the  way  that  I  have  already  indicated.  I 
remember  the  time  when  travelling  in  France  as  a 
boy,  I  could  not  get  any  gold  without  paying  dearly 
for  it.  I  have  travelled  in  France  since,  when  I  could 
hardly  get  any  silver  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  notorious  that 
France  was,  before  the  celebrated  gold  discoveries, 
comparatively  very  short  of  gold,  and  very  full  of 
silver,  and  since  that  time  she  has  been  very  full 
of  gold  and  very  short  of  silver.  It  may  be  said 
that  slie  retained  her  position  as  a  mercantile 
country  notwithstanding  that,  and  so  she  did ; 
but  her  position  and  ours  are  totally  different. 
Her  credit  system  is  a  mere  nothing  compared  to 
ours.  The  whole  system  is  totally  different.  They 
never  have  panics  in  France,  unless  it  be  Stock 
Exchange  panics.  They  do  not  know  what  a  Com- 
mercial panic  is  in  France,  because  one  may  say  that  no 
man  trusts  another  by  comparison.  Baron  Rothschild 
told  me  once  that  buying  and  selling  bills  of  exchange, 
which  is  a  vast  business  in  London,  was  practically  a 
thing  unknown  in  Paris,  except  as  regards,  of  course, 
bills  drawn  on  foreign  countries. 

8416.  (Str  John  Lubbock.)  And  that  agio  first  on 
gold  and  then  on  silver  was,  you  think,  an  incon- 
venience to  the  country  ? — I  should  say  it  would  be, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  say  how  tax  the  inconvenience 
would  go,  but  I  fear  that  as  regards  our  own  country, 
with  our  position,  and  the  condition  of  our  conntry 
commercieJIy  we  might  bo  seriously  affected  if  it  were 
felt  that  we  were  going  to  be  without  gold  at  all. 

8417.  {Chairman.)  Did  the  agio  arise  except  in 
connexion  with  the  desire  for  the  metal  for  purposes 
outside  the  country ;  for  export,  I  mean  ? — I  do  not 
know  ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  that  is  so. 
Of  course  it  is  a  mere  nothing  what  happens  to  a 
traveller;  it  is  only  an  indication  of  the  state  of 
things. 

8418.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an 
agio  on  gold  in  any  part  of  England.  That  a  man 
had,  not  recently  but  in  former  years,  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  country,  to  pay  something  extra  to  get  the 
particular  kind  of  money  that  he  wanted  ? — ^I  never 
heard  of  it ;  it  might  be  so. 

8419.  (Mr.  Birch.)  With  regard  to  the  premium 
on  gold,  have  you  read  Baron  Rothschild's  evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of 
1832  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

8420.  (Chttirman.)  Supposing  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  were  fixed  at  the  suggested  ratio 
of  15^  to  1,  what  do  yon  think  would  be  the  effect  ? — 
Well,  I  have  alluded  to  what  I  think  might  be  one 
result,  that  there  might  be  a  very  large  export  of 
silver  from  the  East  and  a  great  loss,  but  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  what  Mr.  Westgarth  has  said.  He 
is  considered  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and  active 
bi-metailist,  and  he  says,  in  a  paper  which  he  has 
issued,  and  which  has  been  sent  to  me :  "  To  re-open 
"  the  bi-metallic  mints  at  so  great  and  sudden  a  rise 
"  in  silver  value  as  15|  to  1  gold  from  the  current 
"  ratio  of  19  (it  is  more  than  that  now)  would 
"  at  once  direct  into  these  mints  a  tide  of  silver  from 
"  every  part  of  the  silver-holding  world,  thereby 
"  loading  the  bi-metallic  currencies  with  silver  to  be 
♦'  reliev^  only  by  proportionate  demonetisation  of 
"  their  gold.  Although  this  effect  might  be  unim- 
"  portant  under  any  wide  and  general  international 
"  bi-metallic  agreement,  it  must  once  more  severely 
"  strain  the  hitherto  limited  Convention  as  the  prac- 
"  tical  effects  would  probably  be  not  unlike  those  of 
«  the  great  German  operation."    Now,  I  mention 
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that  as  the  opinion  of  one  who  seeiits  to  take  a  great  ^'^ 

interest  in  this  question  and  has  written  a  great  deal  ^'  ^o"^- 
about  it;  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  on  the  other  hanc^  seems  to  »j  „  I.g, 
think  that  to  restore  15  j  to  1  is  the  only  thing  that  ''^'       ' ' 

is  of  any  use  ;  and  as  I  said  just  now,  M.  Gernusclii 
seems  to  think  that  any  ratio  might  do. 

8421.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Have  yon  read  his  pamphlet 
on  15^  to  1  ? — Yes,  1  have. 

8422.  Does  not  he  call  it  an  actual  necessity? — 
I  have  quoted  him  as  regards  10  or  20.  Mr.  Gibbs 
speaks  very  strongly  at  pages  26  and  27  in  favour 
of  the  16^  to  1  being  restored  ;  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  would  be  essential  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian 
Grovernment.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  so  far  as 
you  make  it  permanently  less  than  154  ^  h  7^^ 
would  thereby  make  the  loss  of  the  Indian  Grovern- 
ment permanent.  I  am  very  much  puzzled.  Even 
supposing  I  were  a  bi-metallist,  I  should  be  exceedingly 
puzzled  to  know  what  ratio  I  would  adopt. 

8423.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  But  with  regard  to  that 
influx  of  silver,  you  are  supposing  that  the  ratio 
of  15 J  to  1  was  suddenly  adopted? — Of  course  we 
must. 

8424.  If  it  could  be  done  gradually,  say  in  50  years, 
do  you  think  the  effects  would  be  so  very  serious  ? — 
I  think  that  would  do  very  little  good  to  anybody. 
We  should  all  be  dead  and  gone ;  it  would  not  help 
us,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serions  thing.  If 
it  is  so  very  beneficial  we  ought  to  have  it  done  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

8425.  {Chairman.)  Now,  supposing,  instead  of  the 
15^  to  1  the  market  ratio  at  a  given  time  were  taken  ? 
— ^That  is  what  Mr.  Gibbs  objects  to  so  very  much. 
He  says  that  he  thinks  it  would  cause  such  a  very 
serious  loss. 

8426.  Yes,  but  do  you  agree  that  it  would  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  for  the  Indian  Gk>vern- 
ment  to  fix  20  to  1  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  arrange- 
ment. According  to  that  the  Indian  Grovemment 
loss  would  be  a  permanent  loss,  and  the  loss  to  the 
officials  also  would  be  a  permanent  loss.  Now,  it 
would  not  be  so  if  silver  were  to  rise  again  from  the 
natural  course  of  events.  I  only  mention  here  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  very  high  authorities  that  this  is  what  is 
going  on,  and  that  silver  is  going  to  rise,  and  that  gold, 
relatively  to  silver,  will  fall;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
mining  of  gold  is  going  to  overtake  the  mining  of 
silver.  That  is  Mr.  Atkinson's  strong  opinion,  and  he 
bases  it  in  his  last  paper  from  information  from 
high-class  people  in  America.  And  I  confess  that 
personally,  although  I  admit  the  force  of  what  Mr. 
Giffen  and  Mr.  Marshall  have  said,  it  would  not  surprise 
me  at  all  to  see  gold  overtake  silver ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  mines  of  gold  would  become  more  productive  than 
the  mines  of  silver,  so  that  you  would  have  a  restora- 
tion of  the  rupee  without  entering  upon  any  agreement 
with  anybody.  Of  course  that  is  pure  speculation  ;  no 
man's  opinion  is  probably  worth  a  halfpenny  about  it 
either  way,  but  I  think  the  one  is  just  as  likely  as 
the  other. 

8427.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Supposing  that  silver  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  rose  again  to  its  old  value, 
would  that  be  advantageous  or  desirable,  in  your 
opinion  ? — I  would  not  ask  any  question  about  it, 
I  would  take  it. 

8428.  Would  you  like  to  see  it ;  would  it  be  an 
advantage  ? — It  would  be  an  advantage  to  some 
people ;  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  me. 

8429.  To  the  general  community  ? — That,  I  think,  it 
is  veiy  difficult  to  say.  If  it  raised  the  price  of  corn. 
I  think  it  would  not.  I  think  it  would  not  raise 
the  price  of  com,  because  we  should  get  plenty  or 
supply. 

8430.  At  all  events,  you  see  no  objection  to  it  ? —  • 
I  see  no  objection  to  it  if  it  comes  by  nature.  I  see 
all  the  objection  in  the  world  to  it  if  it  comes  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  That  raises  a  point  that  I  want  to 
mention.  I  think  the  loss  that  we  get  now,  whatever 
it  is,  comes  to  various  people  not  by  the  act  of  the 
Government,  but  by  the  act  of  the  natural  forces  of 
the  world  and  of  nature. 
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8431.  You  would  see  no  objection  to  the  restora- 
tion of  1  to  15^  if  it  were  done  by  foreign  Powers, 
without  reference  to  England ;  would  you  put  that 
under  the  category  of  natural  events  ? — I  should  have 
nothing  to  say  to  it.  If  they  choose  to  call  it  15^  to  1, 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  would  not  be  well  pleased. 

8432.  The  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  must  not  come 
from  the  act  of  England  touching  her  standard  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  my  view.  We  do  not  know  all  the 
consequences,  and  some  of  them  I  will  state  presently ; 
and  I  intensely  dislike  the  idea  of  this  leap  in  the 
dark. 

8483.  {_ChairnMn.)  To  continue  your  statement 
of  the  evils  that  you  think  would  arise  from 
taking  the  market  ratio.  First,  you  have  said  that 
it  would  perpetuate  and  stereotype  the  loss  to  the 
Indian  Government.  Do  you  think  that  there  would 
be  a  danger  of  our  being  reduced  to  a  silver 
monometallism  such  as  you  have  described  ? — That 
is  a  question  of  d^ree.  It  would  be  far  more 
profitable  to  the  silver  miners  to  have  15^  to  I  than 
20  to  1,  and  to  that  extent  the  20  to  I'  would  not 
specially  encourage  silver  mining  as  much  as  15^ 
to  1  would.  To  that  extent  there  would  be  less 
danger  of  the  silver  monometallism,  but  I  think  it  is 
one  of  those  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  indicate 
exactly  what  the  effect  of  the  change  even  to  20  to  I 
would  be.  Then  with  regard  to  India,  I  have  in- 
dicated practically  some  of  the  dangers  that  I  think 
would  arise.  If  I  am  right,  a  fixed  ratio  would  tend  to 
discourage  the  exports  from  India,  and  if  it  discouraged 
the  exports  from  India,  it  would  lessen  the  power  of 
India  to  purchase  from  us  and  lessen  the  exports 
from  us  to  India. 

8434.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  If  the  ratio  were  20  to  1 
as  the  Chairman  asked  ? — Yes,  I  say  whatever  that 
ratio,  it  would  tend  that  way,  not  at  once,  but 
if  odier  people  are  right  in  saying  that  silver  is 
going  lower.  Now  that  is  what  some  people  argue. 
Of  course  fixing  the  ratio  at  20  to  1  wonld  tend  to 
prevent  that  faU,  and  therefore  would  tend  at  any 
rate  to  take  away  part  of  the  benefit  which  the 
exporter  firom  India  now  gets. 

8485.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  think  that  the  fall 
in  silver  stimulates  both  the  import  and  the  export 
trade  of  India  with  gold  countries? — ^I  do  believe 
the  fall  in  silver  has  tended  to  help  the  exporter  from 
India. 

8436.  And  abo  increased  the  imports,  because  it 
increases  the  purchasing  power? — ^No,  only  in  this 
way.  Mr.  CyConor  lays  great  stress  upon  that  point. 
I  think  he  is  quite  right;  if  you  increase  the  export 
you  are  sure  to  increase  the  import,  because  goods  go 
against  goods,  and  if  you  decrease  the  export  you 
decrease  the  power  (£  India  to  buy. 

8437.  Then  you  hold  that  it  h{»  increased  both  the 
imports  and  the  exports  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
say  that  off-hand.  I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened. 
I  think  silver  has  fallen,  and  goods  have  faUen  too 
here,  and  that  that  has  tended  to  send  both  to  India, 
— both  goods  and  silver ;  that  is  my  view. 

8438.  {Chairman.)  If  you  increased  the  exports; 
but  the  exports  fetched  no  more  than  they  did  before } 
and  if  go<Mls  had  not  fallen  here  you  would  send,  of 
course,  a  smaller  quantity  of  goods  itom  here  than 
you  did  before  ? — ^Yes. 

8439.  If  goods  here  have  fallen  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  exports  there  have  increased,  you  send 
a  lai^er  quantity  of  goods  from  here  than  before  ? — - 
Yes. 

8440.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  You  do  not  agree  then  with 
the  gentleman  you  have  so  often  quoted,  M.  Cemuschi, 
that  the  rupee  at  Is.  6d.  has  the  effect  of  protection 
against  the  English  merchandise  which  reaches 
India,  as  well  as  a  bounty  for  the  merchandise  which 
is  exported  from  India  ?— I  have  said  that  I  believe- 
the  fall  in  silver  has  had  an  effect  in  encouraging  the 
export  of  produce  generally  fiom  India,  just  a» 
Mr.  Gibbs  has  pointed  out  that  it  enconn^es  the 
export  of  prodnce  from  Chili.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
the  proportionate  increase  of  the  imports  into  India' 


in  five  years  that  I  have  mentioned  in  my  p^>er,  vms 
greater  than  the  increase  of  the  exports. 

8441.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  in  value  or  ia 
quantity  P — Value ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  curious 
point.  It  has  been  referred  to  in  the  "  Economist"  of 
last  Saturday.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  tendency  of 
existing  arrangements  is  to  discourse  our  trade 
with  silver-using  countiies.  I  have  seen  that  put 
very  strongly,  especially  the  other  day  in  im  address 
that  was  made  to  Mr.  Goschen.  The  figures 
are  very  remarkable,  and  they  confirm  the  view 
that  I  have  taken  as  to  the  way  in  which  our  trade 
has  expanded  with  India,  even  as  regards  imports 
into  India  from  us,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
&11  in  silver  tends  to  discourage  the  import  from  this 
side  to  India,  almost  as  much  as  it  encourages  the 
export  from  India ;  but  the  curious  thing  is^that  the 
export  of  cotton  piece  goods  has  greaUy  increased 
between  1872  and  1886  to  silver-using  countries  aa 
against  gold-using  countries. 

8442.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Are  these  fairly  represea- 
tative  years,  because  I  believe  in  1886,  at  any  rate, 
theie  was  a  very  unnsual  export  of  piece  goods  to 
India  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  are  absolutelj 
without  objection ;  I  cannot  tell  yon.  At  any  rate, 
the  figures  are  very  remarkable,  and  they  go  to  show 
tii&t  we  keep  up  our  business  with  silver-using  coun- 
tries. Now,  in  our  exports  to  Europe  generally  there 
is  a  considerable  fallmg  off  from  45^000,000  in  1873 
to  296,000,000  yards  in  1886.  The  other  figures  «e 
as  follows : 


1886. 

1878. 

Tarda. 

Tstdi. 

turkvf 

299,706,700 

ismVBa 

Bwpt 

1S9,MS,700 

261,10e,74l) 

West  OoMt  of  Africa  (Foreign) 

SlfiiafiOO 

22.744,789 

United  States         .         .        .       . 

«,£n,aoo 

mjmjm 

Foreign  West  Indies      ■ 

90,238,200 

93,3aM61 

Soafli  and  Central  America 

611400,000 

499^370.8011 

China  and  Hong  Kong      >       •       > 

4U,82S,00O 

402,07IU2S 

Japan         ..... 

3^028,600 

28^,200 

Suteli  Posseuions  in  India 

80,692,400 

sa;jatfii» 

PbiUipine  Islands         ... 

43,21^700 

VKiism 

West  Coast  of  Africa  (British)    .      . 

28,490.100 

- 

British  North  America 

32,SS4k700 

ajmjm 

British  West  India  Islands  and  Qniana 

42,893,000 

4t>fO*.T91 

British  Possessions  in  Bouth  Africa   • 

21,463,800 

25,289,8(8 

India 

SU1S,8S8,200 

859^705,9(10 

Straits  Settlements 

103,929,600 

10U5fta00 

Oeylon 

14^868,200 

SS,2Si700 

Australasia         .... 

96,766^00 

46,895,48! 

Other  Countries         .          .           . 

248,989,400- 

182,798,738 

Total 

4,850,030,200 

3435,157,000 

At  any  rate,  the  figures  go  to  show  that  India  and 
other  silver-using  countries  go  on  dealing  with  as 
on  a  very  large  scale,  and  apparently  as  large  as  erer, 
notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silvo*.  I 
understand  one  object  of  the  agitation  is  to  raise  prices. 
Well,  of  course,  if  we  raise  prices  by  what  is  called 
monetising  silver  we  should  discourage  our  exports 
ty  making  them  deai-er.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
Yery  natural  result.  If  we  make  wages  and  all  these 
things  higher  in  our  own  country,  that  would  tend  to 
discourage  the  export  to  other  countries,  as  we  should 
not  be  able  to  work  as  cheaply. 

8443.  Wonld  that  be  the  case  if  you  rtused  wi^es 
equally  in  the  other  countries  too  ?— But  the  prices 
have  not  risen  in  India. 

8444.  Then  you  think  the  influence  of  the  standard 
would  be  confined  to  one  r^on  ? — The  argument 
used  in  this  country  is  that  you  have  got  prices  down 
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very  much,  and  yon  want  to  raise  them.  If  yoa  raise 
them  you  diminish  onr  power  to  export  to  other 
countries. 

8445.  Would  that  be  the  case  if  you  raised  prices 
in  an  equal  degree  in  those  other  conntries  ? — ^I  do 
not  know  that  yon  conld ;  the  circumstances  of  eadi 
country  are  so  different.  In  India  the  prices  have 
not  risen  in  cotton  goods;  they  have  gone  down 
very  mnch.  Then  there  is  another  thing  which  strikes 
mo  about  it.  If  we  raise  the  value  of  silver  we  might 
discourage  the  export  of  silver  to  India.  If  we  dis- 
courage the  expOTt  of  silver  to  India  we  certainly 
should  lessen  the  supply  of  the  metal,  so  if  prices 
depend  on  the  supply  of  the  metal,  we  should  lower 
prices  in  India ;  and  ft  we  lower  prices  in  India,  the 
result  might  be  that  you  would  have  wheat  coming 
here  and  competing  with  our  agricaltorists  as  mnch 
as  ever;  and  I  only  mention  this  as  an  illustration  of 
the  complicated  results  that  might  arise  which  no 
man  can  foresee,  so  that  we  are  bonnd  to  be  very 
carefnl,  lest,  in  order  to  produce  what  we  think  is  a 
good  result,  we  bring  in  other  difficulties  very  hard 
to  foresee ;  and  generally  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  the  arguments  used  on  this  question  are  correct, 
we  should  be  injuring  India  for  the  sake  of  benefiting 
some  part  of  our  own  people.  I  may  say  here  that  all 
that  I  have  read  seems  to  show  that  the  fall  in  silver, 
so  far  from  injuring  the  Indian  people  as  a  whole, 
has  been  beneficial.  That  was  Mr.  Cross's  opinion  very 
strongly  expressed  in  the  speech  he  made  in  1879  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  believe  he  never  varied 
from  that  opinion ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Goschen 
in  the  same  debate ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
serions  thing,  as  I  have  said  before,  for  us  to  do 
anything  which  might  injure  India  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  onr  own  people. 

8446.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Do  you  maintain  that  it 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  people  ? — I  do  not 
see  that  it  would ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  I  have 
argued  that  we  cannot  foresee  precisely  what  will 
occur,  and  I  see  no  necessity  for  it,  and  on  the  whole 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
thing  for  our  people.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that  it  is 
argued  as  if  we  were  going  to  raise  certain  prices,  and 
thereby  help  certain  classes  of  our  people.  But  even 
if  we  could  do  it,  I  say  it  would  be  very  doubtful 
whether  we  ought  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  only  one 
part  of  the  empire. 

8447.  (Chairman.)  Do  yon  think  that  a  bi-metallic 
system  would  add  to  the  stabilii^  of  the  standard  ? — 
That  is  a  question  of  great  difficulty.  My  own  im- 
pression is,  judging  fcom  the  past,  tlutt  it  is  extremely 
donbtful  whether  it  would  be  more  stable.  Of  course 
there  is  no  natural  equation,  as  we  have  said,  between 
gold  and  silver.  There  has  been  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  supply  of  gold  in  the  last  30  years,  and  I 
cannot  see  what  the  r^  relation  of  value  is,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  anybody  has  ever  shown  that  there  is 
one.  I  think  if  we  had  two  metals  we  should  be  liable 
to  disturbance  from  any  sudden  change  in  the  supply 
of  one,  unless  you  could  absolutely  depend  upon  tfiis 
compact  that  is  sn^ested  being  kept  under  all  circum- 
stances by  all;  and  even  if  you  could  so  depend, 
there  being  such  a  very  large  number  of  countries  not 
in  the  compact,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  might  have, 
as  I  suggested  before,  a  sudden  removal  of  all  your 
store  of  one  metal,  and  yon  would  be  dependent  upon 
the  other  metal  entirely. 

8448.  That  removal  could  only  take  place  by  reason 
of  hoarding,  could  it,  because  you  have  your  existing 
stock,  to  which  after  all  the  existing  supply  bears  a 
very  small  proportion  ;  and,  therefore,  the  diminution 
of  that  supply  would  not  be  a  very  serions  proportion, 
so  that  you  could  not  have  any  sudden  disturbance, 
could  you,  of  your  gold  stock,  for  example  ? — Well, 
yon  use  the  word  sudden ;  but  yon  might  have  a 
rapid  export  of  gold  to  the  East  from  various  causes, 
eiuier  commercial,  or  for  hoarding,  or  otherwise,  and 
if  you  did,  as  I  said  before,  your  standard  would 
depend  upon  silver  only. 


8449.  Bat  there  is  no  motive  except  that  of  hoard- 
ing, is  there,  which  you  would  suggest  that  would 
bring  about  that  result  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that. 
That  change  todc  place  in  France  without  hoarding, 
so  far  as  I  Know. 

8450.  Yes,  if  there  are  other  countries  to  which 
it  might  still  flow  ? — Of  course  what  took  place  in 
France  in  the  first  instance  was  an  enormous  flow 
to  the  East ;  that  was  a  commercial  demand  for  the 
East. 

8451.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  mean  of  silver  ? — 
Of  silver.  I  have  got  the  figures  here,  and  you 
will  see  that  during  the  years  between  1856  and 
1861  the  flow  of  silver  to  the  East  was  enormous, 
and  that  was  a  commercial  demand,  and  also,  I  suppose, 
partly  a  hoarding  demand.  It  was  an  Oriental 
demand,  and  that  might  arise  again,  and  that  makes 
me  fear  that  the  nominal  stability  would  not  be  so 
real  as  it  would  appear.  Of  course  the  argument  of 
the  other  side  would  be  this,  "You  have  only  got 
"  silver,  but  your  silver  and  gold  have  a  special 
"  relation,  and  therefore  you  may  be  quite  happy. 
"  You  can  issue  your  notes  on  the  silver  as  weU  as 
"  the  gold ;  it  does  not  make  any  difference."  But  as 
I  said  a  little  while  back,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
that  would  make  no  difference  to  us  commercially,  and 
that  our  position  as  a  commercial  nation  would  be  as 
stable,  to  use  your  own  word,  as  it  now  is. 

8452.  The  area  from  which  people,  desiring  to 
hoard  in  India,  would  draw  would  be  the  whole  of  the 
nations  that  were  in  this  bi-metallic  union? — Yes, 
they  would  be,  no  doubt. 

8453.  Would  it  not  take  a  very  long  time  before 
they  would  make  a  very  sensible  effect  upon  the 
joint  stock  of  gold  of  all  the  nations  ? — Unfortu- 
nately our  stock  of  gold  is  very  small.  A  difference 
of  10,000,000/.  would  cause  a  panic  during  our  present 
arrangements,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of 
taking  10,000,000/.  would  be,  even  if  you  had  this 
arrangement.  We  are  become  in  a  sense  the  centre 
of  the  settlement  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  from 
various  causes,  partly  becanse  of  our  situation,  and 
partly  irom  absence  of  risk  of  invasion.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  only  reason  why  we  become  the 
centre  of  settlement.  I  think  one  reason  is  that 
everybody  knows  what  the  pound  is;  all  the  world 
knows  what  a  pound  is,  and  always  has  known  what 
a  pound  is  ;  a  pound  means  a  certain  weight  of  gold. 
Now  it  is  proposed  to  say  that  a  pound  either  means 
a  certain  weight  of  gold  or  a  certain  weight  of  silver, 
not  at  the  option  of  the  creditor,  but  at  the  option  of 
the  payer. 

8454.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  pound  in 
England  has  been  always  a  certain  weight  of  gold  ?— 
It  has  since  1816. 

8455.  But  that  is  not  always  ? — It  has  been  during 
the  period  of  our  great  commercial  development. 

8456.  (Mr,  Montagu.)  No  doubt  that  permanence 
has  arisen  partly  from  the  follies  of  other  people. 
Other  countries  have  become  more  powerful  in  a 
monetary  sense  than  they  were  becanse  they  have 
lived  more  at  peace  ? — There  is  less  danger  than  there 
was  of  disturbance,  though  we  are  frightened  with  a 
possible  war  about  every  three  months.  But  still 
one  cause  of  our  position  has  been,  I  think,  the 
mode  of  payment  of  our  debts.  Mr.  Baphael  said  in 
his  evidence  that  he  did  not  think  mnch  of  it,  but 
that  the  important  point  was  that  we  were  secure 
Arom  internal  and  external  disturbance  more  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  Well,  that  is  a  question  of 
opinion,  which  is  only  specnlative ;  bnt  I  tiiink,  and 
always  have  thought,  that  the  fact  that  we  stick  to  a 
certain  mode  of  payment,  and  everybody,  for  the  last 
70  years,  has  known  exactly  what  is  meant  by  a  pound, 
that  all  bills  drawn  upon  London  meant  so  mnch 
gold,  has  had  an  influence  in  confirming  our  conmiercial 
position. 

8457.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  And  would  yon  not  say 
further,  that  there  might  be  a  fear  if  we  altered  once 
we  might  alter  a  second  time  ? — Well,  of  course,  that 
is  quite  reasonable.    If  we  once  begin  altering,  as  you 
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say,  no  one  knows  where  it  will  stop.  Bat  I  do  not 
want  to  pat  it  too  strongly.  I  say  generally  that  I 
think  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  stability  of  the 
standard,  bat  it  is  a  question  of  the  stability  of  the 
commercial  position  of  the  nation,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very  serious  thing  for  the  Ciommission  to  consider. 

8468.  {Mr,  ChapHn.)  But  if  a  certain  weight  of 
gold  and  a  certain  weight  of  silver  meant  exactly  the 
same  thing,  and  would  purchase  esactly  the  same 
commodities,  what  difference  would  it  make  to  any- 
body, or  what  harm  could  it  do  them  ? — ^The  difference 
is  this,  that  there  are  a  good  many  countries  oatside 
this  arrangement,  and  the  merchant  sometimes  wants 
gold. 

8459.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  What  other  countries?  — 
Well,  all  the  silver-using  countries.  According  to 
M.  Cemuschi,  there  are  only  to  be  five  countries  in 
the  arrangement,  and  the  other  countries  are  to  be 
oatside. 

8460.  There  may  be  none  left  out  ? — Well,  if  you 
think  Russia  is  to  resume  specie  payments  forthwith, 
you  are  more  sanguine  than  I  am. 

8461.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  The  link  between  gold  and 
silver  would  be  established,  and  though  left  out,  all 
countries  would  be  equally  affected  by  the  arrange- 
ment ? — AU  I  maintain  is  this,  that  I  cannot  foresee 
exactly  what  die  result  would  be  of  a  merchant  not 
being  able  to  get  any  gold  here ;  that  is  to  say,  om* 
having  no  gold  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  not 
going  to  prophesy  that  it  would  do  harm,  this  way  or 
that  way,  but  I  say  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  I 
cannot  see  my  way  about,  and  I  cannot  feel  satisfied 
that  the  country  ought  to  be  put  in  that  position 
by  any  arrangement  which  we  may  make  with  other 
countries,  for  although  you  say  the  value  of  the 
stuff"  which  you  give  whether  it  is  silver  or  gold  is 
identical,  it  may  not  be  identical  for  the  purposes 
of  the  merchant.  Now,  you  asked  me  about  the 
stability  of  the  two  metals  being  as  great  as  the 
stability  of  one ;  but  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  if 
I  may  ask  a  question ;  what  is  the  evidence  of 
the  instability  of  gold,  and  why  should  we  attempt  to 
introduce  a  possible  instability  of  a  second  metal 
into  onr  measure  of  value  ?  It  is  admitted  that 
silver  and  gold  do  not  maintain  always  the  same 
relation,  and  yon  say,  "Oh,  we  will  get  rid  of 
"  that  by  an  agreement."  Now  that  is  coming  back 
to  the  old  point  that  I  began  with.  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  you  can  get  rid  of  that  difficulty  by  au 
agreement,  partly  because  of  the  inherent  objection 
to  creating  values  of  any  kind  by  Act  of  Parliament 
or  treaty,  and  partly  because  I  do  not  believe  you  can 
depend  on  those  people  keeping  to  that  agreement  if 
it  does  not  suit  them,  so  that  I  think  there  is  an 
additional  danger  from  your  being  liable  to  the 
fluctuations  of  a  second  metal. 

8462.  But  you  cannot  give  us  any  reason,  I  under- 
stand, why  it  should  not  suit  those  other  people  to 
adhere  to  the  arrangement,  or  what  should  induce 
them  to  depart  from  it  ? — I  am  not  going  to  prophesy 
what  is  going  to  happen.  France  gave  it  up;  at 
least  the  Latin  Union  gave  it  up  because  Germany 
took  a  particular  line. 

8463.  There  was  a  special  reason  for  that  ? — Well, 
there  might  again  be  somethingof  the  same  kind.  There 
might  be  wars,  and  these  countries  would  not  think 
a  bit  about  John  Bull;  thev  would  think  about 
themselves. 

8464.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  But  was  not  the  action  of 
Germany  influenced  by  a  desire  to  imitate  what  Eng- 
land had  done  during  the  early  part  of  the  century  ? 
Are  we  really  not  the  authors  of  the  change  ? — I  under- 
stand the  reason  why  Grermany  made  the  change  was 
that  her  money  was  in  great  confusion,  and  she  saw  she 
was  to  get  a  great  indemnity  from  Frauce,  and  she 
took  the  opportunity  to  improve  the  state  of  her 
monny.  It  was  not  from  any  theoretic  reference  to 
what  Wf  have  done.  I  daresay  there  were  some  people 
in  Crerman^  who  thought  that  England's  supremacy 
was  because  England  had  a  gold  measure  of  value. 


8465.  {Chairman.)  It  was  suggested  that  Germany 
may  have  thought  that  our  commercial  supremacy  was 
in  some  degree  due  to  gold,  and  therefore  they  adopted 
gold.  Though  thai  idea  was  unfounded,  still  the  fact 
that  the  idea  was  entertained  would  seem  rather  to 
support  your  view  as  to  the  dangers  that  might  arise 
from  the  change  ? — Precisely ;  I  entirely  agree  with 
that. 

8466.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  And  that  would  be  the  case 
unless  the  fact  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  gold 
standard  could  be  conclusively  disproved  ? —  Well,  if 
you  could  disprove  it  altogether,  then  the  argument 
would  fall  ;  but  I  want  to  know,  what  is  our  motive 
for  reverting  to  this  bi-metallic  par.  If  I  am  right 
we  should  be  injuring  India,  and  I  cannot  see  the 
slightest  benefit  that  would  come  to  England  in 
any  way  or  shape.  I  say  we  do  not  want  any 
more  money.  We  have  too  much  monev;  we  have 
got  a  standard  which  has  proved  itself  certainly, 
more  stable,  than  the  silver  standard  has  been,  and 
I  do  not  know  why  wo  should  be  asked,  because 
of  inconvenience  that  comes  to  other  countries,  to 
enter  on  this  arrangement.  If  I  thought  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  India  were  injured 
seriously,  and  that  we  should  restore  their  prosperity 
by  this  arrangement  I  should  think  difierently  about 
it ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  believe  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  India  are  benefited  rather  than 
injured  by  Uie  present  condition  of  things. 

8467.  But  whether  there  is  sufficient  ground  for 
the  change  or  not,  I  suppose  you  would  not  dispute 
that  the  constant  fluctuations  in  the  relation  between 
the  silver  and  gold  causing  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  the  rupee  are  objectionable,  and  a  source  of  incon- 
venience to  the  Government  of  India,  and  probably 
of  political  danger? — They  are  a  source  of  incon- 
venience to  the  Government  of  India.  That  is 
perfectly  true.  I  quite  admit  that ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think  has  caused  much  more  trouble  to 
the  Government  of  India,  and  that  is  these  horrible 
wars  and  these  probable  wars.  If  yoa  look  at  tlio 
finances  of  India  you  will  find  they  are  flourishing, 
and  if  you  did  not  make  annexations,  build  frontier 
railways,  and  make  an  enormous  quantity  of  productive 
works  out  of  revenue,  the  finances  of  India  would  be 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The  political  danger 
arises  from  expenses  that  need  not  be  incurred,  or  at 
any  rate  of  very  doubtful  character,  and  not  merely 
from  exchange. 

8468.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  In  continuation  of  what  you 
were  saying  about  India,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  you  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  this  country — the  artisans, 
for  instance,  and  the  agricultural  labourers — ^were  in 
a  worse  condition  than  they  used  to  be  in  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things,  would  that  alter  your  objections 
also  ? — Well,  I  happen  to  have  lived  in  the  West 
of  England  all  my  early  life,  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
I  am  so  satisfied  that  the  people  arc  far  better  off 
than  in  those  days,  notwithstanding  all  the  troubles 
we  have  had,  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  to 
convince  roe  that  they  have  been  injured  by  cheap 
bread. 

8469.  I  am  not  limiting  my  question  at  all  to  cheap 
bread.  I  asked  the  question,  because  we  have  had 
very  remarkable  evidence  here  from  people  intimately 
connected  with  the  working  classes,  to  the  effect  that 
the  artisans  in  particular,  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
labourers,  are' very  seriously  injured  by  the  existiDg 
state  of  things  ? — Yes,  but  ilnej  have  to  prove  that  the 
existing  state  of  things  is  the  consequence  of  the  fill 
in  silver. 

8470.  Well,  the  question  I  asked  was,  presuming 
that  that  was  proved  to  your  satisfaction,  would  that 
alter  your  objections  to  the  adoption  of  the  bi-metallic 
system  ? — No,  there  is  another  point  about  that.  If 
you  could  prove  to  me  that  the  single  gold  standard 
caused  groat  trouble  to  large  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, it  would  be  a  very  serious  argument.  Still 
you  have  to  prove  that  the  restoration  of  the  silver 
to  its  former  value  would  raise  prices  and  produce 
demands  which  would  put  those  right.    Now,  if  I  am 
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right,  I  am  very  doubtful  about  that,  because  I  do 
not  bislieve  the  fall  in  prices  so  much  complained  of 
is  due  to  any  want  of  money. 

8471.  I  am  quite  aware  it  id  to  be  proved,  but  I 
am  asking  you,  assuming  that  it  was  proved  to  your 
own  satit^aclion,  would  that  alter  your  objection  in 
the  case  of  the  people  of  England,  as  you  say  it  would 
do  in  the  case  of  the  i>eople  of  India  ? — I  say  if  you 
could  prove  to  me  that  the  fall  in  silver  had  damaged 
the  community  at  large,  and  especially  the  working 
classes,  and  that  the  restoration  of  silver  would  im- 
prove their  position  and  restore  prosperity,  of  course 
the  argument  is  at  an  end. 

8472.  (Mr.  Birch.)  The  difficulties  of  the  Govern, 
ment  of  India  might  be  largely  increased  if  by  an 
arbitrary  Act  of  oar  Parliament  we  raised  the  silver 
again  to  15-^  to  I  ? — Yes.  If  the  people  of  India 
thought  that  thereby  the  charge  upon  them  for  their 
taxes,  and  their  land  rent  was  higher  than  the  natural 
charge  was,  and  that  had  been  done  by  act  of  Gio- 
vernment  to  save  the  Government  from  a  loss,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  political  danger  more  serious  than  any 
trouble  arising  from  the  exchange. 

8473.  {Chairman.)  But  do  you  think  they  would 
feel  that  at  all.  Does  not  the  evidence  go  to  show 
that  the  rupee  ia  India  has  not  fallen.  If  a  sudden 
change  took  place  they  might  ascribe  it  to  the  action 
of  the  Government  ? — Quite  so.  If  it  was  a  sudden 
change  that  took  place,  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
Government  were  raising  the  value  of  the  rupee  in 
order  to  help  themselves,  and  to  help  the  official 
class,  that  might  be  a  serious  political  danger.  Well 
then,  there  are  two  other  considerations  which  seem 
to  me  of  importance.  I  am  perfectly  free  to  admit 
that  these  objections  that  I  have  raised  have  been 
speculative  rather  than  absolute^  and  they  must  be  so. 
But  there  are  two  things  which  seem  to  me  perfectly 
clear.  We  should  lose,  and  lose  heavily,  if  this  change 
were  adopted.  We  should  not  receive  gold  for  the 
interest  of  this  vast  amount  of  debt  which  is  owing  to 
us  all  over  the  world.  We  should  no  longer  get  gold 
if  it  suited  the  payers  to  send  us  silver.  If  that  was 
the  cheapest  mode  of  payment  they  would  send  us 
silver.  Well,  that  is  a  big  thing,  and  more  than  that, 
if  prices  were  raised  we  should,  of  course,  receive  less 
in  produce  for  every  pound  of  interest  that  we  receive 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  both  those  ways  we 
might  be  very  seriously  injured,  and  being  the  great 
creditor  nation  of  the  world,  that  is  a  thing  which 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

8474.  (JUr.  Barbour.)  But  I  think  you  hold  that 
the  chauge  would  not  raise  prices  ? — I  am  told  that  it 
would.  I  am  arguing  that,  if  it  has  the  effect  which 
is  predicted,  and  which  is  desired  by  a  great  many 
who  take  up  this  question,  for  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  half  the  agitation  that  is  going  on  just  now 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  desire  to  raise  prices. 

8475.  {Chairman.)  If  it  did  not  raise  prices,  so 
that  the  silver  we  get  would  buy  as  much  of  every- 
thing as  the  gold  that  we  get,  it  would  not  matter  to 
us  ? — It  would  not  matter  to  us,  of  course. 

8476.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  You  mean  as  a  creditor 
country  ? — As  a  creditor  countij  it  is  important  for 
us  to  receive  a  large  amount  of  gold  for  commercial 
purposes,  not  diver.  • 

8477.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  You  say  they  would  send 
ns  silver  ? — If  it  suited  them. 

8478.  Should  not  we  send  them  back  that  silver 
instead  of  gold  ? — The  satisfactioni  s  that  they  are  our 
debtors  largely. 

8479.  Is  it  the  case  that  we  are  always  receiving  a 
balance  of  gold  ? — I  do  not  say  we  are,  but  it  would 
be  possible  that  those  countries  that  are  now  sending 
us  gold  would  send  ns  silver. 

8480.  And  we  could,  if  it  suited  us,  send  it  back 
again  ? — I  suppose  that  it  might  not  be  possible  in 
some  cases. 

8481.  Then  you  would  assume  that  we  are  con- 
stantly increasing  our  metal  reserves  ? — That  is  in  the 
case  you  are  referring  to.  The  assumption  is  that  the 
people  are  debtors  to  us,  and  must  send  us  metals  ip 


some  cases.     The  great  bulk  of  what  we  receive,  of     ,»•  ^^, 

course,  we  receive  as  goods.    It  comes  m  goods ;  it  

does  not  come  in  metal ;  but  still  if  it  suited  them    21  Nov.  1887. 

to  send  silver  at  any  time,  it  is  very  easy  to  con-       

ceive,  suppose  silver  became  very  plentiful,  chat  it 
might  suit  them  to  send  silver  when  it  did  not  suit  us 
at  all  to  receive  it. 

8481a.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  May  I  ask  what  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  if  a  large  amount  of  silver  came  ? — It 
may  be  that  I  am  so  accustomed  to  gold  that  I  look 
on  the  actual  possession  of  gold  as  more  important 
than  it  really  is ;  but  not  being  a  merchant,  I  hesitate 
to  speak  too  strongly  about  it.  I  think,  however, 
that  to  have  a  mercantile  reserve  of  gold  would  be  very 
important  to  us  even  if  this  arrangement  were  made. 
There  is  only  one  other  point  that  I  should  like  to 
mention,  viz.,  the  danger  of  inflation  and  speculation 
arising  from  a  sudden  increase  of  the  amount  of  nomi- 
nal money  in  the  country.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  put  clearly,  but  we  do  see 
sometimes  such  extraordinary  excitements  when 
money  is  extremely  abundant  in  London,  that  I  think 
the  immediate  effect  of  this  change  might  be  very 
serious  It  might  not  be  permanent,  and,  therefore,  I 
do  not  want  to  dwell  too  much  upon  it ;  but  I  think 
we  might  have  a  greater  amount  of  sudden  inflations 
and  sudden  depressions  than  we  have  recently  iiad. 
Since  1866,  as  yon  are  aware,  notwithstanding  a 
great  many  oscillations  of  commerce  and  violent 
changes  in  the  commercial  world,  we  have  not  had 
a  single  panic,  and  we  have  had  a  comparatively  quiet 
condition  of  money  matters,  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  that  anything  should  be  done  by  changing  our 
currency  whidi  could  in  any  way  produce  a  repetition 
of  former  disasters. 

84816.  You  have  said  in  your  evidence  that  ia 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  cheapening  of  pro- 
duction and  increase  of  production  in  the  case  of 
certain  commodities  of  which  the  prices  have  largely 
fallen  ? — ^Yes,  that  has  been  so. 

8482.  But  is  it  your  opinion  that  no  portion  of  the 
fall  in  gold  prices  in  recent  years  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  breaking  of  the  par  between  gold  and  silver  ? — 
Well,  I  am  entirely  unable  to  trace  it  to  that. 

8483.  You  are  aware  that  since  that  par  was  broken, 
gold  and  silver  have  altered  about  28  per  cent,  in 
relative  value.  That  being  so,  must  not  the  gold  and 
silver  prices  of  articles  bought  and  sold  for  gold  and 
silver  alter  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  they  do  quite ;  because  now,  for  instance, 
you  take  the  Indian  price  and  the  London  price,  there 
is  not  that  difference. 

8484.  Bat  if  you  allow  for  the  difference  in  freight 
at  different  times,  is  there  not  that  alteration? — I 
doubt  it  very  much.*  I  do  not  think  there  is  anjrthing 
like  that  divergence. 

8485.  Then  must  it  not  become  extremely  profi- 
table to  export  or  import  between  gold  and  silver 
countries.  You  take  advantage  of  the  divergence  in 
buying  and  in  selling,  and  there  is  a  very  great 
profit?  —  I  have  argued  that  there  is  a  profit  in 
exporting  from  India  to  this  country. 

8486.  Supposing  that  an  article  is  worth  10/.,  and 
that  at  one  time  10/.  are  worth  100  rupees,  and  that 
at  another  time  10/.  are  worth  120  rupees,  will  not  the 
price  of  that  article  be  at  one  time  10/.,  at  another 
time  10/.,  while  measured  in  rupees  its  price  would 
be  at  one  time  100  rupees,  and  at  another  time  120 
rupees  ? — That  is  conceivable. 

8487.  But  is  it  not  certain  that  it  would  be  so  in  the 
same  markets  commercially  connected  ? — I  have  not 
worked  it  out,  but  I  do  not  think,  as  matter  of  fact, 
it  is.  I  have  looked  at  Mr.  O'Conor's  minute,  and 
I  cannot  make  that  out. 

8488.  Then  you  think  that  there  might  be  a  diver- 
gence, say,  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  between  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  the  price  of  the 
article,  measured  in  gold  and  measured  in  silver,  might 
not  vary  to  anything  like  that  amount  ? — No,  I  think 
not,  because  prices  depend  in  the  country  where  the 
price  is  Qxed,  so  much  more  upon  the  supply  and 
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demand  of  the  article  than  on  any  relation  betvreen 
gold  and  the  article. 

8489.  Bat  if  the  price  of  an  article  was  10/.  here, 
and  if  the  exchange  fell  veiy  much  and  the  gold  price 
remained  the  pame,  mnst  not  the  silver  price  rise  in 
India  ? — But  it  has  not  done  so. 

8490.  No,  because  the  gold  price  has  &llen  ? — ^Both 
prices  have  fallen ;  no  doubt  they  have. 

8491.  Yes,  but  the  gold  price  much  more  than  the 
silver.  What  would  have  happened  supposing  the 
gold  price  had  not  fallen  ? — I  suppose  yon  would 
have  had  a  larger  export  from  India. 

8492.  Must  not  the  gold  and  silver  prices  of  articles 
bought  and  sold  for  gold  and  silver  alter  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion  in  which  gold  and  silver  alter  ? — 
I  think  it  is  quite  possible. 

8493.  Assuming  that  the  gold  and  silver  price  is 
made  in  the  same  market  ? — Of  course  these  things 
adjust  themselves  by  a  question  of  profit  and  loss. 

8494.  Yes,  hut  supposing  the  gold  and  silver  price 
were  made  in  the  same  market,  would  .there  not  be  in 
thai  market  a  gold  price  and  a  silver  price;  and 
would  they  not  vary  in  reference  to  each  other, 
just  as  gold  and  silver  varied  ? — I  do  not  deny 
that  an  exporter  from  India,  for  instance,  takes  into 
account  the  question  of  exchange,  that  is  the  very 
thing  I  have  been  argning  all  along  with  the  other 
fectors,  but  I  do  not  think  it  follows  that  you  could 
lay  down  a  proposition  so  broadly  as  you  laid  it  down 
at  first.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  off-hand  ;  I 
mnst  look  into  it  more  minutely.  I  would  not  commit 
myself  to  that  point. 

8495.  I  want  to  put  a  hypothetical  case  to  you. 
Suppose  that  in  1873  a  silver  standard  had  been 
introduced  into  Ireland,  at  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1,  would 
not  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  in  Ireland  have 
escaped  a  fall  of,  we  will  say,  25  per  cent.  ? — No  ;  I 
doubt  it  very  much. 

8496.  I  assume  that  Ireland  was  given  a  purely 
silver  standard  in  1873.  My  hypothesis  is  that  if  you 
had  done  that,  the  prices  of  Irish  agricultural  produce 
measured  in  sUver  would  have  escaped  since  1873  a 
fall  of  25  per  cent.  ? — If  Ireland  had  been  isolated  and 
was  at  15|  to  1  ratio,  and  that  had  been  maintained, 
there  might  have  been  no  fall  in  wheat  when  there 
was  a  great  fall  in  other  places  you  mean. 

8497.  What  I  say  is,  prices  measured  in  silver 
in  that  country  would  not  have  &llen  so  much  as 
they  have  done  by  25  per  cent.  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
that  follows,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  supply  and 
demand  of  the  article  in  my  opim'on. 

8498.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  silver  price 
might  have  fallen  as  much  as  the  gold  price,  and 
yet  that  extraordinary  divergence  in  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  occur  at  the  same  time  ? — No,  but 
you  are  close  to  England.  Of  course,  if  you  have 
got  two  markets  dose  together  like  Ireland  and 
England,  the  prices  would  be  maintained  at  a  certain 
ratio  one  to  the  other,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  country.  There  is  little  doubt  if  wheat  is 
cheap  in  one  country  it  will  go  to  the  other,  and 
so  on. 

8499.  The  silver  price  of  Irish  agricultural  produce 
would  not  have  6dlen  by  the  amount  of  the  divergence 
between  gold  and  silver  ? — That  may  be.  lam  not  at 
all  clear  about  that.  That  would  depend  on  the 
supply  and  demand,  and  the  harvest. 

8500.  I  am  speaking  of  articles  which  could  be 
easily  exported  to  England,  and  the  sUver  prices  of 
those  articles,  such  as  cattle  and  so  forth,  would  have 
to  move  with  the  variation  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold.  The  prices  mnst  correspond  to  the  altered  value 
of  silver  measured  with  gold,  otherwise  there  would  be 
immense  profit  to  be  made  somewhere  ? — The  prices 
would  vary,  of  course,  in  the  two  difierent  countries, 
and  if  it  was  cheaper  in  one  country  than  the  other,  it 
would  go  to  the  other. 

8501.  The  exchange  between  the  two  countries 
would  balance  the  alteration  in  price  ? — If  you  mean 
to  say  you  would  create  a  value  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
whatever  value  you  like. 


[!-•  8502. 1  merely  asked  yon,  would  it  not  have  been  the 
case,  that  prices  of  Irish  agricultural  produce  measured 
in  the  standard  of  Ireland  which  would  then  have  been 
silver,  would  not  have  fallen  so  much  as  they  have  done 
by  25  per  cent.  ? — Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  off- 
hand what  the  effect  of  that  would  have  been.  No 
doubt  in  India  prices  have  not  fallen  as  they  have 
falkn  here ;  they  have  not  fallen  in  silver  as  they 
have  fallen  in  gold  here.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  and  there  is  no  question  that  Ireland  might  have 
had  better  prices  in  silver  than  she  now  has  in  gold. 

8503.  I  do  not  say  that  it  ought  to  have  be^  done 
or  that  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing.  I  merely 
want  the  admission  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
obvious? — ^Yon  have  to  take  a  great  many  c<m- 
seqnences  into  account  before  you  find  out  what  the 
result  might  be. 

8504.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  r^nlt.  I  daie 
say  it  might  have  been  very  injurious.  I  am  merely 
asking  you  about  this  particular  point  connected  with 
prices  ? — If  in  two  places  closely  associated,  you  put 
one  measure  of  value  in  one  place,  another  measure  of 
value  in  another,  and  the  one  measure  of  value  fiiUs  and 
ihe  other  remains  as  it  was ;  of  course,  there  must  be  a 
great  change. 

8505.  Well,  then,  seeing  that  that  is  the  case,  is  it 
not  pretty  evident  that  under  certain  circumstances 
the  quantity  of  money,  or  the  standard,  or  something 
connected  with  the  currency,  does  exercise  an  influence 
on  prices  ? — ^I  never  said  it  did  not. 

8506.  And  a  large  influence? — I  do  not  say  that 
the  amount  of  money  in  a  country  has  no  effect  npon 
prices  at  all,  but  what  I  say  is  this,  that  it  is  a  minor 
factor,  and  that  the  great  cause  of  the  changes  in 
price  is  the  snpply  and  demand  of  tbe  article. 

8507.  I  quite  admit  that,  but  have  I  not  given  you 
an  instance  under  which,  under  one  standard,  the 
prices  would  have  been  25  per  cent,  higher  than  under 
another? — ^Yes;  but  you  have  assumed  a  different 
measure  of  value  in  two  countries,  and  the  measure  of 
value  changing  in  the  two  countries. 

8508.  As  it  actually  has  done  ? — Well,  as  regards 
India  and  England. 

8509.  But  prices  have  altered  as  between  Java  and 
India.  Java  has  got  a  gold  standard  ? — Yes ;  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  you  may  have  a  change 
in  that  way  when  you  have  two  different  values 
in  two  different  parte  of  the  Empire ;  but  that  is  the 
very  thing  that  I  have  been  arguing  to-day,  that  the 
result  has  been  that  one  part  of  the  country  is  enabled 
to  send  articles  here  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have 
sent. 

8510.  The  only  thing  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this, 
that  the  stuidard  does  have  an  infiuenoe,  and  in 
certain  circumstances  a  very  considerable  infiuence 
on  prices,  nothing  more  than  that  ? — I  do  not  admit 
that  generally.  There  may  be  exceptional  cases,  in 
which  you  create  peculiar  conditions  by  some  special 
arrangements  of  law,  but  speaking  generally,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  profound  error  to  suppose  that  the 
great  cause  of  dianges  of  prices  is  a  change  in  the 
supply  and  demand  of  money. 

8511.  I  merely  want  to  know  whether  in  certain 
circumstances  the  money  standard  does  not  exercise 
a  certain  influence  on  prices? — ^I  do  not  say  that 
in  no  condition  of  circumstances  it  does  not  affect 
prices.  I  do  not  say  that.  What  I  am  trying 
to  prove  is  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
alter  our  law  with  the  idea  that  by  altering  the  law 
we  are  going  to  make  a  great  change  in  prices.  I  do 
not  believe  it. 

8512.  I  understimd  from  the  evidence  you  have 
given  that  you  are  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  influence 
gold  prices  by  making  any  changes  in  the  standard 
or  currency  ? — I  am  opposed  to  it  as  at  present  ad- 
vised, because  I  cannot  foresee  all  the  consequences, 
and  I  fail  to  see  any  good  result,  excepting  the  pos- 
sible improvement  of  the  value  of  silver  and  the 
consequent  reduction  of  inconvenience  to  certain  people 
and  to  the  Government  of  India.  I  fail  to  see  any 
good  resnlt,  and  I  think  I  foresee  that  there  might 
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be  very  evil  results  to  our  position  as  a  great  coia- 
meroial  nation. 

8513.  And  you  think  tiiat  it  woiild  be  quite 
useless  and  very  wrong  to  attempt  to  counteract 
the  effects  that  flow  from  &om  the  natural  course 
of  trade  and  industry,  by  meddling  with  the 
standard  ? — As  a  rule,  I  most  undoubtedly  do.  I 
wish  to  mention  what  has  occurred  to  myself  in  the 
course  of  my  life.  I  recollect  talking  to  my  lather  as 
to  what  would  happen  when  the  sovereign  was  only 
worth  10».  I  said :  "  Oh  dear  me,  something  must 
"  be  done  to  help  these  poor  fimdholders."  He  said : 
"  Nothing  at  all.  Very  likely  before  you  are  dead  it 
"  will  be  all  altered."  And  so  it  has  been.  I  have 
lived  to  see  the  thing  turned  the  other  way ;  and  now 
we  see  the  sovereign  is  not  only  worth  a  sovereign, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  worth  '30s.,  if  we  compare  present 
and  former  prices,  and  therefore  I  should  extremely 
hesitate  to  alter  our  currency  £rom  any  idea 
that  we  know  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  precious  metals.  We  saw  that  the  enormous 
discovery  of  gold  had  not  anything  like  the  effect 
that  Chevalier  and  Cobden,  and  many  other  people 
prophesied  it  would  have,  and  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  the  changes  in  silver  are  gcnng  to  have  aU  these 
evil  consequences. 

8514.  But  would  not  that  great  production  of  gold 
have  had  a  much  more  serious  effect  if  there  had  been 
no  bimetallic  country  at  that  time  ? — I  am  not  sure 
about  that.  Mr.  Carrie  has  stated  that  it  would 
have  been  a  very  good  thing  if  the  trouble  had  come 
then  instead  of  now,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would 
not  have  been  so.  No  doubt  what  occurred  at 
that  time  was  that  there  was  an  immense  demand  for 
silver  in  the  East,  at  the  very  moment  when  gold  was 
poured  into  France,  and  the  silver  was  taken  away 
by  that  demand,  bnt  that  was  a  commercial  demand 
in  the  East,  and  so  the  trouble  with  r^ard  to  silver 
was  deferred ;  bnt  now  we  have  got  that  trouble,  and 
we  have  to  meet  it  in  the  best  way  we  can. 

8515.  (Chairman.)  What  was  the  cause  of  that 
exceptional  commercial  demand  at  that  time  in  India  ? 
— ^I  am  speaking  of  the  period  between  1856  and 
1862.  It  was  the  Mutiny,  bnt  the  Mutiny  did  not 
last  aU.  the  time.  The  Mutiny  was  over  in  1858. 
The  export  of  silver  in  1856  was  14,000,0001. ;  1857, 
20,000,000/.;  1858,  5,000,000/.;  1859,  16,000,000/.; 
1860,  10,000,000/.;  1861,  8,000,000/;  1862, 
14,000,000/. 

8516.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  You  are  opposed  to  med- 
dling with  the  standard.  I  suppose  you  wonld  admit 
that  it  should  be  an  object  of  the  Government  to 
secure  a  good  monetary  standard? — Yea ;  the  very 
basis  of  my  argument  has  been  that  I  think  gold  is 
better  than  two,  than  a  double  one. 

8517.  You  think  that  a  good,  or  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  word,  we  may  call  a  stable  monetary 
standard  is  a  desirable  thing  ? — Undoubtedly  it  is. 

8518.  Now  in  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
at  the  present  time  there  are  two  standards ;  there  is 
the  gold  standard  and  the  silver  sttmdard,  and  within 
the  last  14  years  they  have  entered  in  relative  value 
nearly  28  per  cent.  ? — At  different  periods. 

8519.  To  the  present  time  they  have  altered  nearly 
28  per  cent,  in  relative  value.  Do  you  not  consider 
that  that  indicates  a  want  of  stability  somewhere  ?— 
No  doubt  there  is,  but  not  the  act  of  Grovemment. 

8520.  But  is  there  not  a  want  of  stabUity  some- 
where ? — ^Prices  in  India  are  very  stable. 

8521.  And  in  England  ? — And  in  England  they 
have  fallen  very  much. 

8522.  Now,  as  long  ns  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1  was 
maintained,  had  not  England  and  India  practically 
the  same  standard  for  the  measurement  of  value  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  they  had.  They  had  not  the 
same  standard  of  measurement  of  value  theoretically. 

8523.  But  practically,  so  long  as  the  two  standards 
moved  in  harmony  ? — Practically  silver  and  gold 
maintained  a  certain  ratio  during  that  time. 

8524.  And  practically  it  was  the  same  standard  ? — 
I  do  not  like  to  use  the  words  "  same  standard," 


because  it  is  a  different  one  altogether,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  one  was  liable  to  fluctuations  to  which 
the  other  was  not  liable. 

8525.  Yes,  but  the  same  ratio  between  the  two 
standards  was  always  maintained? — ^If  India  had 
always  had  a  gold  standard,  she  would  not  have  these 
fluctuations  of  which  you  complain. 

8526.  Could  you  point  to  any  period  before  1873, 
at  which  gold  was  not  linked  to  silver  in  some  country 
or  another? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any 
connection  between  us  and  the  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver.     There  was  a  nominal  link. 

8527.  Was  it  not  a  real  link  ? — No,  it  broke  down. 

8528.  But  up  to  1873  it  was  a  real  link?— It  is  a 
very  poor  sort  of  link  that  breaks  down  the  first  time 
there  is  trouble. 

8529.  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  first  time  ? — I  think 
it  would  have  broken  down  long  before,  but  for  tho 
accident  of  the  Mutiny  in  India  causing  a  great 
demand  for  silver. 

8530.  I  will  read  you  a  passage  from  Mr. 
Bagehot,  written  in  "The  Economist"  in  Sep- 
tember 1876.  "  The  gold  price  of  silver  is  now  like 
"  the  gold  price  of  tin — left  practically  for  the  first 
"  time  in  history  without  artificial  regulation,  and 
"  free  from  the  manipulation  of  governments.  And 
"  it  is  into  the  consequences  of  this  that  the.  United 
"  States  should  now  inquire,  for  they  have  nowhere 
"  been  fully  treated  of.  The  first  effect  is  that  to 
"  which  M.  L6on  Say  drew  attention  not  long  ago, 
"  in  a  speech  of  much  ability  ;  the  instability  of  the 
"  value  of  the  two  metals.  In  former  times,  he 
"  justly  said,  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  relative 
"  value  of  the  two  metals  were  few  and  small,  but 
"  now  they  are  many  and  large.  Particular  causes, 
"  no  doubt,  aggravate  that  instability  at  this  moment^ 
"  especially  the  demonetisation  of  silver  by  Germany, 
"  and  the  supposed  likelihood  of  great  supplies  from 
"  Nevada.  But,  though  the  instability  is  aggravated 
"  by  these  causes,  it  is  not  created  by  them,  and  it 
"  will  not  cease  with  them.  There  is  no  inherent 
"  reason  why  the  gold  price  of  silver  should  be 
"  uniform  any  more  than  why  the  gold  price  of 
"  platinum  should  be  the  same.  The  old  notion  of 
"  extreme  steadiness  is  one  generated  by  the  practice 
"  of  governments,  and  which  has  ceased  when  the 
"  practice  ceased,  and  will  not  revive  till  it  revives." 
Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — ^I  believe  that  is  true.  I 
believe  there  is  no  question,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks  to-day,  that  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment created  a  special  demand  for  silver  which  would 
not  have  existed  otherwise. 

8531.  Since  the  bimetallic  par  was  broken,  have 
we  not  experienced  certun  evils  which  did  not  for-, 
merly  exist? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
"  evil" ;  please  indicate  what  you  mean. 

8532.  I  would  call  the  fluctuation  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  an  evil  ? — Well,  I  am  not  at  all 
prepared  to  say  offhand  that  that  is  an  evil.  It  is  an 
inconvenience,  and  it  may  cause  loss  to  certain  people, 
but  it  causes  gain  to  others. 

8533.  But  a  thing  merely  causes  good  to  some 
people  and  evil  to  others,  that  does  not  make  it  on 
the  whole  a  good  thing  ? — What  you  are  asking  us 
to  do  is  to  alter  the  whole  of  our  currency  because 
certain  people  lose  money.  It  is  called  an  evil, 
because  certain  people  lose  money.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  off-hand  that  it  is  an  evil.  It  may  cause  loss  to 
certain  persons,  it  may  cause  profit  to  others ;  but 
to  say  it  is  an  evil  involves  a  very  large  assumption. 

8534.  You  do  not  think  the  instability  of  gold  and 
silver  is  a  benefit — ^yon  wonld  not  go  so  far  as  that  ? — 
No ;  personally,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  them  at 
one  again,  but  not  by  the  proposals  now  made. 

8535.  Now,  if  by  somebody  or  other  the  bi-metallic 
par  were  restored,  would  not  the  whole  world 
practically  have  the  same  standard  again  ? — ^I  suppose 
we  should  be  where  we  were  in  1873. 

8536.  And  would  not  any  inflation  or  contraction 
of  the  currency  in  any  country  then  be  spread  over 
the  whole  world?    For  instance,  "   *  '       "* 
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inconvertible  notes,  and  gold  were  driven  out  a" 
America,  the  gold  would  go  to  France  and  other 
countries,  and  a  portion  of  the  silver  would  go  to 
silver-using  and  other  countries.  That  would  be  the 
theory  ? — Well,  a  curious  thing  is  that  during  the 
time  previous  to  1 873,  the  fluctuations  in  the  money 
market  were  far  greater  than  they  have  been  since. 
As  regards  prices,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
result  would  be  permanently  great 

8537.  But  so  far  as  there  was  any  effect,  the  result 
of  having  one  standard  for  the  whole  world  would  be 
to  reduce  fluctuations  of  the  nature  I  have  indi> 
cated,  though  such  reduction  might  not  be  of  very 
great  benefit? — I  am  not  at  idl  prepared  to  say 
tiiat.  I  am  confident  that  the  great  cause  of  the 
fluctuations  in  price  has  been  invention,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  cost  of  distribution,  and  the  tele- 
graphic communication  of  the  world ;  not  a  question 
of  money. 

8538.  I  do  not  question  that  for  a  moment ;  but  I 
merely  ask  you  would  it  not  be  the  case,  if  you  had 
one  standard  all  over  the  world,  that  those  fluctua- 
tions which  come  from  the  standard  would  be  spread 
over  the  whole  world,  and  presumably  would  not  be  so 
intense  in  any  one  country  ? — ^You  used  a  word  there 
which  involves  the  whole  question.  Now  what  pro- 
portion of  fluctuations  come  from  the  standard?  I 
think  very  few. 

8539.  But  did  we  not  discover  a  little  time  ago 
that  in  certain  cases,  say,  between  England  with  a  gold 
standard  and  Ireland  with  a  silver  standard,  there 
would  have  been  very  great  divergence  in  prices  ? — 
What  I  say  is,  taking  the  whole  world,  which  you 
are  talking  about  now,  that  the  fluctuations  in  prices 
are  mainly  caused  not  by  questions  of  money,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  by  i^tering 
the  money,  you  are  going  to  restore  stability  of  prices. 
I  do  not  believe  that. 

8540.  (^Chairman.)  What  I  understand  you  to 
mean  is  that  even  if  there  are  some  fluctuations  which 
arise  from  money  they  are  so  small  in  comparison 
with  the  others  as  to  be  nnimportant  ? — ^Not  worth 
considering. 

8541.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  suppose  you  would  admit 
that  the  standards  of  the  difierent  countries  are  not 
in  a  very  satisfactory  state? — They  are  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state ;  many  of  them  have  inconvertible 
notes  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
with  horror. 

8542.  And  others  with  silver  ? — I  do  not  object  to 
silver  at  all.  I  hope  silver  will  not  cease  to  be  used 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  world ;  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it. 

8543.  But  you  have  an  objection  to  seeing  it  in  this 
country  as  legal  tender  ? — Yes. 

8544.  And  a  great  many  countries  have  a  large 
quantity  of  over-valued  silver.  France  has  five  franc 
pieces  ? — Yes,  and  she  is  very  much  bothered  by 
them. 

8545.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  silver  in  America  ? — 
Yes,  but  that  is  their  own  fault.  That  is  an  illnstra- 
tion  of  what  I  object  to — the  interference  with  these 
things  by  L^islatures.  They  have  bolstered  up  silver 
by  Act  of  Congress.  The  existence  of  these  Bland 
dollars  is  a  difRculty,  and  what  is  Uncle  Sam  to  do  with 
his  Bland  dollars  ?  Supposing  that  silver  had  gone 
into  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  not  been  piled  up  in 
those  dollars  in  America,  it  would  probably  have  done 
much  less  damage. 

8546.  Do  you  think  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  Bill, 
and  the  sale  of  those  dollars,  would  have  a  healthy 
efiect  in  raising  silver  ? — I  never  said  a  word  of  that 
kind ;  I  only  said  this,  that  I  thought  that  by  making 
a  law,  and  creating  dollars  in  this  way,  in  the  end 
(supposing,  for  instance,  they  were  to  repeal  that 
Act  suddenly)  they  would  do  a  great  deal  more 
harm  than  if  they  had  never  coined  vna  dollars  at  all. 

8547.  But  up  to  the  present  time,  do  you  think 
the  additional  demand  for  silver  created  [in  that  way 
has  actually  lowered  its  value  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  bnt 


I  think  the  efiect  of  the  uncertainty  has  a  depiessing 
effect  on  the  silver  market. 

8548.  But  if  it  were  known  tliat  they  were  going 
to  repeal  that  law,  would  that  not  have  a  still  more 
depressing  efiect  ? — I  daresay  it  might. 

8549.  I  merely  want  to  get  this,  that  things  are  not 
now  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Perhaps  it  is 
impossible  to  remedy  them? — I  never  alibied  that 
they  were. 

8550  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  best  plan  for 
America,  France,  and  everybody,  is  to  allow  things 
to  drift  and  settle  themselves  somehow,  or  that  ig 
it  advisable,  under  certain  conditions  and  certsia 
limitations,  to  try  and  do  something  towards  putting 
them  in  a  bettw  state  ? — I  think  that  question  shooid 
be  asked  of  those  people  who  have  interfered.  We 
have  not  interfered ;  we  have  stuck  to  our  gold,  ami 
steadily  had  one  law  for  70  years.  I  think  those 
people  who  are  continually  changing  ought  to  b« 
asked. 

8551.  Bnt  the  question  afiects  us,  or  at  any  rate  it 
afiects  the  Grovemment  of  India,  and  if  silver  went 
to  1  to  15^,  which  might  be  brought  about  by  foreign 
nations  without  us,  you  say  it  would  be  a  great 
injury  to  the  Indian  people.  Are  we  to  allow  nut- 
ters to  drift,  or  should  we  try  in  any  way  to 
control  them  ?  Would  it  be  worth  our  while  to  do 
anything  to  obtain  a  certain  control  over  them?— 
Well,  I  have  never  seen  any  practical  proposal  that  1 
could  view  with  satisfaction. 

8552.  Are  you  unable  yourself  to  make  any  pro- 
posal ? — No,  I  am  not.  I  have  only  thought  that  this 
might  be  done.  You,  as  an  Indian  ofiicial,  will  be 
able  to  say  whether  there  is  anything  in  it.  I  ha?e 
thought  that  gold  might  be  coined  in  India  as  the 
sovereign  is  coined  here,  not  making  it  in  any  way 
legal  tender,  or  giving  it  any  ratio  of  value,  merely 
coining  the  gold.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would 
be  of  any  use  to  you. 

8553.  We  do  that  at  present,  and  have  done  so  I'or 
at  least  50  years? — Why  do  you  not  coin  a  gold 
sovereign  ? 

8554.  Sovereigns  are  frequently  imported  ?— You 
hare  so  much  gold  hoarded  in  India  that  you  might 
bring  it  out  in  that  way. 

8555.  Is  that  your  suggestion  ? — ^I  have  heard  that 
suggested,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  reasonable  pro- 
posal. 

8556.  How  do  you  think  these  currency  troubles 
are  going  to  end  ?  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Can  you 
see  any  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to  speculate  how  things 
are  going  to  end.  The  difficulty,  I  think,  is  how 
things  are  to  end  if  you  make  silver  legal  tender 
here. 

8557.  We  have  got  before  us  this  difficult  question, 
and  merely  to  raise  objections,  which  may  be  very 
good  objections,  to  the  course  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  remedy  the  present  state  of  {Ul&irs,  does  not  help  us 
towards  a  good  solution  though  it  may  prevent  us 
from  adopting  a  bad  one  r — Looking  at  things  from 
our  own  point  of  view,  so  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  see  what  we  have  got  to  grumble 
at.  If  yon  could  show  me  that  England  was  being 
grossly  injured  by  the  present  state  of  the  law,  I 
should  desire  to  change  the  law,  but  I  cannot  see  it 

8658.  I  will  give  yon  one  instance  in  which  England 
is  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  present  state  of  tmaiis, 
perhaps  it  is  not  very  important.  It  is  this :  if  the 
difficidties  of  the  Government  of  India  continue  witli 
regard  to  this  exchange,  it  is  my  opinion  that  that 
Government  within  the  course  of  the  next  year  or 
two  will  have  to  put  a  check  on  the  construction  of 
railways,  and  I  think  an  opening  for  the  investment 
of  English  capital  will  be  lost,  and  the  purchase  of 
railway  material  from  this  country  to  the  extent  of 
2,000,000/.  or  3,000,000/.  will  be  stopped;  it  may  not 
be  a  very  great  matter,  but  it  is  an  evil  which  will 
probably  arise  owing  to  the  instability  of  gold  and 
silver? — I  never  could  understand  why  the  Indian 
Government  was  so  afraid  of  borrowing  money  here, 
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whan  they  can  borrow  it  so  chepp,  that  if  they  were 
to  put  away  the  differoDce  between  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing in  silver  and  the  cost  of  boiTowing  in  gold, 
the  difference  with  compound  interest  would  pay  off 
the  whole  of  the  loan  in  60  years. 

8559.  Of  course  you  do  not  see  why  they  should  be 
afraid  of  borrowing,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  borrowing ;  I  can  only  tell 
you  as  matter  of  fact  that  in  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  relations  between  gold  and  silver  they  are 
very  much  afraid  ? — I  am  quite  aware,  but  I  think 
tbey  are  over  frightened.  I  was  on  a  committee  for 
five  months  on  this  subject.  If  I  recollect  rightly 
Indian  sterling  three-and-a-halfs  are  now  about  102, 
which  siiows  that  her  credit  is  excellent. 

8560.  I  think  you  said  if  we  had  bimetallism  we 
might  drop  into  silver  monometallism,  and  gold  would 
disappear? — I  did  say  that,  and  I  think  it  is  very 
possible  we  might. 

8561.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  It  is  one  of  the  dangers  you 
apprehend  ? — I  really  do  think  it  a  serious  danger. 

8562.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  There  is  no  doubt  John 
Locke  was  a  silver  monometallist  ? — Certainly,  and 
so  should  I  have  been  if  I  had  been  living  then. 

8563.  Supposing  that  in  some  extraoi-diuary  way 
all  the  gold  in  the  world  could  be  suddenly  changed 
into  silver,  substituting  21  lbs.  of  silver  for  1  lb.  of 
gold,  do  you  think  any  very  serious  evils  would  follow  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  there  would.  We  would  have 
paper ;  we  must  have  paper. 

8564.  There  would  be  no  great  evil  ? — I  daresay 
there  would  not. 


8565.  And  we  would  get  rid  of  this  exchange 
question  altogether  ? — We  would. 

8566.  And  France  and  Germany,  and  the  other 
Continental  nations,  would  not  hoard  one  portion  of 
their  currency  more  than  the  other  ? — Of  course  they 
would  not,  because  they  would  have  only  one  currency. 

8567.  And  with  no  gold  in  the  world,  nothing  but 
silver,  England  would  maintain  her  financial  su- 
premacy ? — It  is  conceivable. 

8568.  There  would  be  nothing  to  injnre  it  ? — No, 
because  everybody  would  know  what  a  pound  was, 
much  as  they  do  now. 

8569.  And  we  would  not  be  troubled  with  discuss- 
ing the  standard,  and  trying  to  find  out  whether  one 
standard  was  depreciating  or  the  other  appreciating  ? 
— You  are  making  an  assumption  which  gets  rid  of 
all  those  questions. 

8570.  Now  suppose  wo  could  restore  the  fixed  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver,  and  give  the  world  as  much 
confidence  in  its  permanence  as  they  had  before  1873, 
when  Jevons  and  Cairnes  thought  gold  and  silver 
would  never  change ;  would  not  that  secure  for  us 
a  great  many  of  those  advantages  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  ? — You  might  get  bome  of  those  advan- 
tages ;  but  you  might  get  great  ditliculties,  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  indicate,  as  well. 

8571.  But  on  the  assumption  that  we  successfully 
establish  and  maintain  the  fixed  ratio,  and  gave 
people  confidence  in  it,  we  would  get  a  great  many 
of  the  advantages  to  which  I  have  referred  ? — You 
would  get  a  good  many  of  the  advantages,  certainly. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Friday. 
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Mr.  Hermann  Schmidt  called  and  examined. 


8572.  {Chairman.)  You  carry  on  business  as  a 
discount  broker,  I  believe,  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  have  given  considerable  attention  to  questions 
connected  with  the  depreciation  of  silver  ? — Yes. 

8573.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  an  appre- 
ciation of  gold  of  late  years  ? — I  believe  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold  has  increased  owing  to  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver. 

8574.  Yon  distinguish  that  from  the  suggested 
appreciation,  by  reason  of  the  diminished  supply  of 
gold,  and  consequent  contraction  of  the  currency  ? — 
I  prefer  to  put  it  that  way,  because  I  believe  that  the 
fall  of  prices  proceeds  from  the  fall  in  silver  rather 
than  from  the  contracted  use  of  gold  in  gold  countries. 

8575.  Now,  in  your  view  does  the  appreciation  of 
gold,  which  arises  from  its  altered  relation  to  silver, 
affect  gold  prices  generally,  or  only  some  particular 
gold  prices  ? — It  will  at  first  affect  those  gold  prices 
which  depend  upon  the  export  of  articles  from  the 
East;  it  will  then  affect  those  gold  prices  which 
represent  articles  exported  to  the  E^t.  In  this  way 
it  affects  all  the  commerce  carried  on  between   tlie 

o     51080. 


East  and  the  West,  and  gradually  alters  the  value  of 
the  standard ;  and  then  extends  towards  other  articles 
in  the  country. 

8576.  Let  us  take  first  the  articles  which  are 
produced  in  silver-using  countries.  In  what  way 
does  it  affect  the  gold  price  of  that  produce  ? — 
Silver  prices  have  remained  more  or  less  stationary. 
The  value  of  the  rupee,  and  the  tael,  and  the  dollar 
in  the  silver  countries  has  not  been  affected.  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  to  import  those  articles  from  the 
East  at  lower  gold  prices,  and  every  article  which 
is  exported  from  the  East  to  the  West  is  capable  of 
being  sold  in  the  Western  countries  at  a  lower  gold 
price. 

8577.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  producer,  in  the 
East,  will  get  the  same  number  of  rupees — which  are 
the  same  value  to  him — at  a  lower  gold  price  ? — The 
producer  will  get  the  same  number  of  rupees,  but 
the  purchaser  in  the  gold  countries  will  have  to  pay 
less  gold. 

8578.  But  supposing  that  the  produce  in  the  silver- 
using  country  is  a  produce  of  the  same  description  as 
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is  e^qtorted  from  other  gold-using  countries,  would 
the  whole  of  the  prices  necessarily  come  down 
in  the  proportion  of  the  depreciated  value  of  silver, 
without  regard  to  the  quantity  which  comes  from 
the  silver-using  country,  as  distinguished  from  the 
quantity  coming  from  the  gold-using  country  ? — In 
my  opinion  it  would,  because  the  cheapest  supply 
will  regulate  the  price  in  the  market.  If  there  is 
wheat  offering  at  30».  in  England,  everybody  who  has 
wheat  to  sell  has  to  take  that  price. 

8579.  Without  any  regard  to  the  quantity  which 
it  would  pay  to  offer  at  30«.  ? — 'If  the  quantity  is  of 
suflEicient  volume.  Of  course,  if  it  was  a  very  small 
quantity,  then  not ;  but  if  the  quantity  is  of  sufficient 
volume  then  the  gold  prices  would  have  to  come 
down  to  the  level  of  those  prices  which  are  regulated 
and  established  by  the  silver  countries. 

8580.  But  surely  if  it  were  not  remunerative  to 
the  other  producing  countries,  who  produce  much  the 
greatest  quantity,  to  produce  at  that  price,  and  they 
refused  to  sell  at  that  price,  if  what  came  from  the 
silver-using  country  was  only  a  comparatively  limited 
quantity,  how  could  it  permanently  pull  all  the  prices 
down  ? — In  this  way  :  The  value  of  the  gold 
standard  being  affected  by  the  silver  country,  and 
by  the  depreciation  of  silver,  the  gold  countries  are 
enabled,  through  the  general  fall  in  prices,  to  sell 
also  cheaper.  For  instance,  America,  by  the  fall  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  is  enabled  to  produce 
wheat  now  cheaper  than  she  used  to  do.  Nobody 
thought,  some  years  ago,  of  America  being  able  to 
export  wheat  at  the  present  prices. 

8581.  But,  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  why 
the  general  purchasing  power  of  gold  should  have 
gone  down  in  respect  of  articles  not  produced  in  the 
silver-using  country  ? — Because  there  are  so  many 
produced,  and  the  ramifications  are  so  numerous 
that  gradually  the  whole  range  of  prices  will  be 
affected. 

8582.  Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  my  meaning ; 
take  copper,  for  example*;  why  should  the  gold  price 
of  copper  be  affected  by  the  depreciation  of  the  silver 
rupee  ?— Because  copper  is  produced,  and  also  to  some 
extent  consumed,  in  the  East,  and  the  value  of  labour 
having  fallen,  copper  can  be  produced  in  all  gold 
countries  at  a  cheaper  rate.  As  the  price  of  wheat 
goes  down,  as  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  goes 
down,  so  also  the  value  of  labour  has  gone  down  in 
many  instances,  and  copper  can  be  produced  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  It  would,  perhaps,  not  affect  copper  at 
first. 

8583.  Well,  take  coffee  for  another  illustration  ? — 
Well,  you  cannot  take  single  articles.  Of  course 
single  articles  will  rise  and  fall  in  value  according  to 
the  supply  and  demand  of  those  articles,  but  the 
whole  range  of  prices  is  affected  by  general  con- 
siderations. 

8684.  Whether  that  is  so,  is  matter  of  evidence ;  or 
do  you  mean  it  is  matter  of  abstract  reasoning  ? — 
When  silver  began  to  fall,  the  articles  which  were 
first  affected  were  those  articles  which  were  ex- 
ported from  the  silver-using  countries,  wheat,  cotton, 
indigo,  tea,  jute,  and  numerous  other  articles.  The 
next  range  of  articles  that  were  affected  were  the 
articles  which  were  consumed  in  the  East.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  silver  rupee  not  haA-ing 
changed,  the  people  in  the  East  did  not  pay  a  higher 
price  for  these  articles,  and,  therefore,  those  articles 
which  were  produced  in  the  gold-using  countries  for 
the  use  of  silver  using  countries  had  to  go  down  in 
price  in  gold-using  countries. 

8585.  Those  are  two  things ;  produced,  as  one  sees 
naturally,  according  to  a  change  in  the  relation  of 
the  silver  to  the  gold.  What  I  was  rather  alluding 
to,  and  wh&t  I  do  not  quite  see  at  present,  is  why  a 
fall  on  other  articles,  which  were  not  affected  by 
those  considerations,  should  have  resulted  ? — They 
would  result  from  the  general  alteration  in  the 
standard  which  is  brought  about  in  the  gold-using 
countries  by  the  fall  of  silver.  So  many  articles  are 
interchanged  between  East    and    West    that    they 


eventually    produce  a  change  in  the  value  of  the 
standard  in  the  West. 

8586.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  you. 
Do  you  say  they  produce  no  change  in  the  value  of  the 
standard,  except  in  relation  to  those  articles  which 
are  either  imported  into  or  exported  &om  the  silver- 
using  country  ? — Oh,  these  are  most  of  the  articles 
which  exist.  Very  few  articles  are  not  either  im- 
ported into  or  exported  from  the  silver-using 
countries.  A  very  large  consumption  of  every 
article  takes  place  in  the  silver-using  countries ;  the 
greater  portion  of  our  export  trade  is  with  silver- 
using  countries. 

8587.  Yes,  but  why  should  the  gold  value  of 
exports  to  other  countries,  to  gold  countries,  of  artfdes 
which  we  also  export  to  a  silver-using  country 
be  affected,  because  the  consumer  in  India  wiU 
give  less  for  the  articles  which  he  gets  there? — 
Because  in  other  gold-using  countries  the  value  of 
gold  was  affected  at  the  same  time  as  the  value  in 
England.  As  wheat  went  down  in  England  so 
wheat  went  down  in  Australia  and  America,  and, 
therefore,  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  in  other  gold 
countries  was  affected  the  same  as  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold  in  England. 

8588.  Affected,  that  is  to  say,  as  regards  the 
articles  which  were  produced  in  the  silver-using 
countries? — Tes,  as  regards  these  articles,  and  it 
generally  extends  to  other  articles;  you  cannot  in 
any  country,  in  my  opinion,  alter  the  value  of  the 
standard  as  to  a  great  number  of  articles  without 
after  a  time  altering  the  standard  with  regard  to 
other  articles.  Of  course  among  themselves  several 
articles  may  vary  according  to  demand  and  supply. 
My  theory  is  quite  compatible  with  the  rise  m 
certain  articles,  because  the  contention  would  be 
that  if  the  general  cause  had  not  happened  the 
rise  would  have  been  proportionately  higher  in  those 
articles.  The  general  cause  would  not  affect  fluctua- 
tions in  certain  articles,  nor  would  they  affect  specu- 
lation in  a  certain  article. 

8589.  But  your  view  is  that,  because  the  altered 
relation  of  silver  to  gold  alters  the  gold  price  of 
articles  produced  in  the  silver-using  country  or 
exported  to  the  silver-using  country,  that  produces 
a  change  in  the  gold  price  of  all  articles? — Cer- 
tainly, gradually ;  just  as  the  issue  in  a  paper 
country  of  a  large  number  of  inconvertible  notes  will 
gradu^ly  alter  all  the  prices  in  that  country  having 
the  inconvertible  paper  cuiTency,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  United  States  during  the  time  of  the  infiatioD. 

8590.  But  do  you  put  that  as  a  paraUel  case  ?  The 
effect  which  you  suggest  is  produced  by  the  altered 
relation  of  gold  to  silver  between  two  countries  and 
affecting  the  dealings  between  those  two  countries ; 
do  you  suggest  that  is  a  similar  case  to  a  country  with 
a  paper  currency  ? — ^Yes,  I  do,  because  the  &11  in 
prices  will  affect  indirectly  the  quantity  of  money  in 
those  countries.  Supposing  a  great  number  of 
articles  in  England  fell  in  price  directly  owing  to  a 
monetary  cause  which  also  affects  gold,  certainly  gold 
would  be  exported  from  this  country,  as  has  been  the 
case,  and  then  owing  to  the  contraction  which  takes 
place  in  the  gold  indirectly  the  other  articles  will  be 
pulled  down.  Along  with  that  depreciation  of  silver 
there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  gold  in 
England,  which  I  do  not  think  is  a  cause,  but  is  one 
of  the  results  of  the  fall  in  silver.  I  mean  the  fall  in 
prices  brought  about  by  the  depreciation  of  silver  has 
rendered  a  certain  amount  of  gold  in  this  country,  for 
the  moment,  imemployed.  Although  that  gold  has 
left  the  country  we  have  never  had  a  scarcity  of  gold 
in  this  country,  but  we  have  had  a  continued  export 
of  gold  from  this  country.  If  you  take  the  import 
and  the  export  of  gold  and  the  industrial  consumption 
of  gold,  you  will  find  that  a  considerable  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  gold  in  this  country  has  taken  place 
since  the  year  1876,  something  like  20,000,000/. 
sterling,  which  has  thus  again  reacted  on  the  price. 
It  is  a  double  cause. 
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8591.  Would  you  explain  to  me,  in  your  view, 
how  that  acts  upon  the  prices  ?-— Because  so 
much  less  gold  being  in  the  country,  all  prices  are 
gradually  affected. 

8592.  But  do  you  mean  that  prices  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  gold  at  any  given  time  in  the  particular 
country  ? — No,  prices  are  formed  internationally  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world;  and  the  amount  of 
currency  in  the  world  has  decreased,  because  the 
value  of  silver  has  been  reduced  by  about  30  per 
cent.  Taking  the  whole  currency  of  the  world  to-day, 
as  expressed  in  gold,  you  will  find  that  the  half  has 
been  reduced  by  30  per  cent.,  and  that  has  confirmed 
the  fall  in  prices. 

8593.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  silver  that  is 
used  in  France,  and  in  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  ? — Not  that  alver ;  no,  the  silver  which  is 
used  in  the  East.  The  silver  used  in  France  and 
the  United  States  has  not  been  directly  affected,  but 
indirectly  in  that  way,  that  it  is  not  as  good  a  bank 
reserve  as  gold  would  be,  and  therefore  the  national 
banks  both  of  France  and  Germany  and  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  have  been  obhged  to  keep  a 
larger  gold  reserve  than  otherwise  they  would  have 
held,  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  gold  had,  so  to  speak,  to 
stand  sentry  over  silver. 

8594.  But  when  you  are  speaking  about  the  fact  of 
prices  being  reduced  by  the  diminished  value  of  the 
currency,  you  are  speaking  only  of  the  silver  in  the 
silver-using  countries,  and  not  that  silver  which  is  used 
as  port  bf  the  currency  in  gold-using  countries  ? — No, 
not  of  that  silver. 

8595.  So  that  comes  really  again  very  much  to  the 
same  point  that  you  were  first  putting  before  the 
Commission  ? — Yes,  I  only  wanted  to  point  out  that 
the  first  cause  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  looked 
for  in  the  scarcity  of  gold ;  the  first  cause,  the  impetus 
which  has  brought  about  the  fall  in  prices,  is  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  silver  in  gold,  whilst  in  the  silver- 
using  countries  silver  retained  the  same  purchasing 
power. 

8596.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  How  do  you  think  that 
silver  began  to  lose  its  purchasing  power  in  the 
gold-using  countries  ?  What  was  the  original  cause  ? — 
The  original  cause  was,  that  in  Europe,  where  silver  was 
kept  at  a  certain  price  in  relation  to  gold,  that  relation 
was  broken,  owing  to  the  governments,  which  used  to 
coin  silver  at  the  certain  price,  no  longer  coining  the 
silver. 

8597.  Then  the  fall  in  value  was  in  Europe  to  b^n 
with,  and  not  in  the  East  ? — The  fall  was  in  Europe 
entirely.    In  the  East  silver  has  not  fallen  at  all. 

8598.  (Chairman.)  In  speaking  of  prices  hitherto, 
you  have  been  speaking  of  wholesale  prices ;  but  of 
course  the  retail  prices  more  or  less  follow  the  whole- 
sale prices  ? — More  or  less. 

8599.  With  reference  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  really  represents 
only  a  generally  cheaper  production  of  commodities 
owing  to  better  machinery,  lower  charge  of  transport, 
and  so  on,  what  have  you  to  say  ? — 1  would  say  that 
if  the  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  represents  merely  the 
progress  of  society,  so  to  speak,  we  should  look  for 
the  evidence  of  progress  in  some  tangible  form  in 
society,  and  I  faU  to  see  this.  If  the  producing 
power  of  man  had  increased,  his  well-being  in  a 
certain  way  ought  to  be  furthered  and  not  impeded 
by  that  course.  I  say  improvement  ought  to  show 
itself  either  in  rent  or  in  profit,  or  in  wages  in 
some  form  or  other ;  the  soda!  condition  of  mankind 
ought  to  be  improved  by  that  improved  method.  I 
look  to  rent,  and  I  fail  to  see  any  evidence  that 
rent  has  been  improved  and  bettered  by  the  con- 
dition of  things  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  ten  years.  I  look  to  profits,  and  I  fail  to  see 
that  profits  have  been  improved  by  the  greater  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in  machinery,  and 
one  of  the  efEects  of  it,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  an 
improvement  in  profits. 

8600.  And  why  should  that  necessarily  result  in 
improvement  in  profits  ?     Supposing  there  is  an  im- 


provement in  machinery,  by  which  you  can  suddenly 
very  largely  increase  the  amount  of  your  production ; 
does  it  follow  that  you  will  at  once  find  a  demand 
equal  to  your  vastly  increased  ■  production  ?  —  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  follows  that  somewhere  the 
evidence  of  an  improvement  of  production  should 
show  itself,  either  in  rent,  or  in  profit,  or  in  wages. 

8601.  But  why  in  rent,  or  profit,  or  wages  ?  Sup- 
posing  that  you  can  produce  with  a  smaller  number 
of  labourers  and  more  cheaply,  a  larger  amount  of 
cotton  yarn,  we  will  say,  why  should  you  expect  that 
there  should  be  more  profits  made?  —  I  say  that 
improved  method  of  production  should  in  some  way 
show  improved  results ;  the  world  ought  to  be  better 
off;  mankind  or  individuals  ought  to  be  better  off 
for  the  improvement  in  production. 

8602.  But  it  may  be  that  the  community  would  be 
better  off  if  a  larger  number  of  people  were  making 
very  small  profits  than  if  a  comparatively  limited 
number  were  making  large  profits,  yet  profits  might 
have  gone  down  instead  of  risen  ? — Yes,  but  the  mte 
of  profits  would  have  risen,  would  it  not  ? 

8603.  Not  necessarily.  Surely  the  community  might 
be  better  off  with  a  very  large  number  of  people  making 
a  very  small  profit  than  with  a  very  limited  number  of 
people  making  a  very  large  profit  ? — I  should  think 
that  if  the  improved  machinery  comes  in,  the  rate  of 
profit  on  capital  ought  to  rise. 

8604.  May  not  your  improvements  be  such  that 
you  may  turn  out  such  a  vastly  increased  amount  of 
the  commodity  that  you  may  be  obliged — for  a  time, 
at  all  events — to  take  a  small  price  for  it,  and  so  your 
profits  would  not  be  greater,  in  spite  of  diminished 
cost  of  production  ? — Yes,  then  it  ought  to  show  itself  in 
the  better  position  of  the  working  classes,  of  the  con- 
sumer, say,  in  general.  Somewhere  the  improved 
method  of  production  ought  to  show  itself  in  the 
community. 

8605.  No  doubt  if  you  could,  improve  the  produc- 
tion of  everything,  perhaps  that  might  be  so  ;  but  I 
am  talking  now  of  a  particular  commodity ;  may 
you  not  diminish  the  cost  of  production,  increase  the 
amount  that  may  be  produced  by  a  change  in  your 
machinery,  and,  by  doing  so,  diminish  the  price, 
although  you  would  produce  much  more  of  the  com- 
modity ? — In  former  years  machinery  was  constantly 
improved,  and  still  prices  were  not  diminished, 
because  the  improved  machinery  went  towards  the 
social  improvement  of  the  whole  position  of  the 
Community.  Since  this  monetary  disturbance  took 
place,  the  social  position  has  not,  according  to  numerous 
witnesses,  been  improved,  but  the  result  has  simply 
been  a  result  acting  on  prices. 

8606.  Yes,  but  what  has  been  suggested  by  some 
is  this :  that  an  era  of  small  profits,  when  the 
margin  is  very  small,  is  generally  an  era  of  great 
inventive  activity,  because  people  strive  to  find  some 
means  of  lessening  the  cost  of  production.  The  very 
fact  that  profits  are  small  stimulates  improvements 
in  machinery  to  an  extent  unknown  when  business 
is  good,  and  people  are  satisfied  with  the  profits  they 
are  making  ;  and  therefore  a  very  low  price  tends  to 
keep  down  prices,  if  not  to  further  put  them  down  by 
reason  of  an  increased  production  ? — ^But  I  do  not 
find  that  the  production  of  many  articles  increases. 
I  find,  on  the  contraiy,  that,  for  instance,  taking  the 
large  field  of  agriculture,  that  the  production  in  this 
country  has  certainly  been  curtailed.  That  has  been  the 
result  of  the  low  prices.  And  it  is  the  largest  in- 
dustry even  now  in  England,  and  in  other  countries 
still  larger,  proportionately. 

8607.  That  is  quite  true  But  taking  the  chief 
export  to  India,  which  is  cotton  goods,  the  produc- 
tion there  has  very  largely  increased,  has  it  not  ? — 
Not  at  the  same  ratio  as  in  former  years.  I  believe 
the  ratio  of  production  has  not  been  accelerated  since 
1875  ;  the  increased  ratio  of  production  has  only  been 
kept  up. 

8608.  ( Sir  W.  H.  Houldaworth.)  Is  not  the  first 
result  of   improved  machinery  which  reduces  cost, 
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to  increase  the  consumption  of  the  article? — Tes, 
nsuallj. 

8609.  And  is  not  the  first  effect  always  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  cost  to  increase  the  consumption,  and  so  rather 
to  increase  the  profit  than  to  diminish  it,  in  the  first 
instance  ? — That  was  the  view  which  I  intended  to 
convey.  Formerly  increased  production  has  tended 
towards  inj^'poving  the  position  of  the  commnnity  at 
large.  The  consuming  power  of  the  people  became 
larger,  and  they  absorbeid  the  increased  production. 
At  present  that  phenomenon  has  not  happened  ;  the 
consuming  power  of  the  people  has  not  increased, 
on  the  contrary,  we  complain  of  over-production.  To 
mean  that  we  restrict  the  production.  In  that  way 
we  decrease  again  the  labourers  who  are  employed  ; 
that  is,  we  decrease  still  more  the  consuming  powers  of 
the  masses.  We  are  moving  in  a  vicious  circle ;  we 
can  go  back  as  much  as  we  like,  but  we  never  come 
to  the  point,  where,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
production  is  not  overtaking  consumption. 

8610.  {Chairman.)  But  take  the  case  of  coal,  for 
example ;  there  was  a  vastly  increased  production  in 
1873,  1874,  and  1875,  which  diminished  the  price 
very  much  ;  but  it  did  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  increase 
profits.  It  brought  the  price  still  lower  and  lower, 
very  much  to  the  complaints  both  of  those  who  were 
getting  the  coal  and  those  who  were  selling  it  ? — 
Because  since  1873  the  evidence  of  increased  pros- 
perity, which  formerly  used  to  overtake  the  larger 
production,  has  been  failing.  That  is  just  my  con- 
tention. If  it  had  been  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
consumption  would  have  increased,  and  the  larger 
production  would  have  been  absorbed. 

8611.  But  do  you  really  mean,  apart  from  any 
monetary  question,  as  a  universal  proposition,  that 
to  whatever  extent  by  increased  invention  you  in- 
crease the  production  of  any  article  that  that  must 
result  in  increased  profits  and  not  in  diminution 
in  prices,  because  everybody  is  ready  to  give  the 
price  in  spite  of  the  increased  production ;  that 
increased  supply  always  meets  an  equivalent  in- 
creased demand  which  will  keep  up  the  prices  to 
the  old  level  ? — I  do  not  say  that  of  any  single  article  ; 
but  it  is  perfectly  true  if  you  take  a  series  of  articles 
that  an  increase  of  cheaper  production  will  increase 
and  stimulate  the  demand  if  it  is  an  article  that  is  at 
all  of  large  demand ;  that  new  users  will  be  found, 
and  that  gradually  the  old  relation  between  demand 
and  suppty  will  be  re-established. 

8612.  That  is  to  say,  that  prices  do  not  depend 
upon  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand,  that  if  you 
increase  the  supply,  the  demand  will  automatically 
adjust  itself? — Gradually. 

8613.  And  so  that  prices  wiU  remain  the  same  ? — 
To  some  extent. 

8614.  {Sir  fV.  H.  Houldswcrrth.)  Is  it  a  fact 
that  reduction  of  cost  increages  production  ? — I  did 
not  mean  it  to  apply  to  any  single  articled  It  is 
like  this,  that  if  you  take  a  single  article  that  may  fall ; 
but  if  you  take  the  diminished  cost  of  production  for 
all  articles  they  cannot  all  fall  together. 

8615.  Why  not  ? — Where  will  be  the  diminished  cost 
of  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and  where  will  be 
the  increase  in  the  banking  facilities  which  always, 
so  far,  has  gone  along  with  inventive  genius  ?  Why 
do  you  not  apply  the  increase  in  banking  facilities  in 
the  same  way  towards  them  ?  Along  with  the  increase 
in  invention,  we  had  an  increase  in  the  banking 
facilities. 

8616.  No  doubt,  and  that  is  suggested  by  many 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  diminished  production  of 
gold  ? — To  a  certain  extent  that  is  perfectly  true. 

8617.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in- 
creased production  always  lowers  the  prices  first  ? — 
In  any  single  ai'ticle  at  first  it  will  certainly  lower 
the  prices. 

8618.  What  is  true  of  one  single  article  roust  be 
true  of  several  single  articles  ? — Well,  you  may  have 
over-production  in  a  single  article,  and  yet  political 
economy  teaches  you  that  there  can  be  no  general 
over-production. 


8619.  {Chairman.)  Yes,  but  the  distinction  is  not 
between  a  single  article  and  universal  over-produc- 
tion ;  what  is  true  of  one  article  may,  at  all  events, 
be  true  of  a  great  many,  without  applymg  to  all,  may 
it  not  r — Oh,  that  might  be. 

8620.  Now,  you  say,  that  if  silver  undergoes  a 
sudden  considerable  rise  or  fall,  the  same  movement 
will  at  once  communicate  itself  to  a  number  of  other 
article*!.  Those  are  the  articles  of  the  description  you 
have  alluded  to — those  exported  to  us,  imported  from 
silver-using  countries? — Yes,  and  you  can  see  the 
evidence  of  that  every  day.  If  there  is  an  important 
alteration  iu  silver  in  the  City,  you  find  at  once 
that  a  considerable  number  of  articles  take  the  same 
turn. 

8621.  You  have  given  wheat  as  the  example. 
Supposing  that  there  hod  been  no  change  in  the 
value  of  the  rupee  within  the  last  30  years,  do 
you  think  that  wheat  would  have  remained  at  the 
same  price,  notwithstanding  the  very  largely  increased 
production  in  India  and  the  United  States  and 
Canada  ?  —  There  has  been  increased  consumption 
also ;  there  is  no  more  wheat  produced  at  the  present 
time  in  proportion  to  the  consumption  than  there 
used  to  be ;  but  of  course  seasons  vary,  and  in  one 
year  you  may  have  an  increased  production,  but  on 
the  whole  there  is  no  surplus  wheat  produced  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  your  question, 
because  it  involves  so  many  hypotheses ;  but,  on  the 
broad  principle  that  there  is  no  surplus  wheat  pro- 
duction, I  should  say,  unless  there  had  been  an  altera- 
tion in  the  standard,  there  would  have  been  no  &U, 
except  that  produced  by  cheaper  transport. 

8622.  Surely  you  may  have  no  surplus,  that  is  to 
say,  that  people  will  buy  it,  because  it  is  chef^r; 
and  so  with  the  cheaper  price  you  may  have  no  surplos 
left  with  a  very  largely  increased  amonnt  of  pro- 
duction ;  is  not  that  so  ? — I  question  the  fact  whether 
America  would  have  been  able  to  produce  at  the 
present  prices,  if  the  value  of  the  gold  standard  had 
not  been  affected. 

8623.  I  did  not  say  at  the  present  price  at  all. 
I  was  wanting  to  ascertain  whether  you  considered 
that  the  entire  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  was  due  to 
the  alteration  in  the  standard,  or  whether  that  merely 
increased  or  exaggerated  it  ? — Well,  of  course,  there 
have  been  causes,  as  I  say,  which  would  put  down 
prices.  There  is  the  question  of  transport.  There 
has  been  a  real  cheapening  of  transport,  which  is  not, 
of  course,  due  to  the  currency  question,  but  as  much 
as  is  due  to  the  fall  in  silver,  that  is  to  say,  the 
difference  between  the  rupee  as  it  stands  now,  and 
as  it  did  stand,  that  much  of  the  fall  in  wheat  I  should 
attribute  to  the  appreciation  of  gold. 

8624.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  has  not 
coincided  entirely  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver. 
Has  there  not  been,  to  begin  with,  a  much 
greater  fall  in  wheat  than  in  silver,  and  has  there  not 
been  a  considerable  fall  of  wheat  in  the  last  two 
years,  when  there  has  been  comparatively  little  fall  of 
silver  ? — Because  every  single  Mticle  independent  of 
the  standard  is  also  affected  by  the  supply  and 
demand. 

8625.  You  say,  in  your  memorandum,  that  in 
former  times  the  tendency  towards  lower  prices  has 
been  counterbalanced  more  or  less  by  increased  cur- 
rency, and  improved,  methods  of  credit.  What  we 
you  referring  to  there  ? — Banking  facilities.  Although 
the  transactions  have  increased,  although  the  number 
of  commodities  have  increased,  with  the  same  amonnt 
of  gold,  or  with  a  small  increase  in  the  amount  of  gold, 
every  country  was  able  to  keep  up  about  the  level  of 
prices.  There  was  no  alteration  in  prices  originating 
in  the  standard ;  that  alteration  has  only  happen^ 
since  the  par  between  silver  and  gold  has  become 
dislocated. 

8626.-  And  that  has  led  to  a  difficulty  in  commerce 
between  the  gold-using  and  silver-using  countries  ? — 
Certainly. 

8627.  The  necessity  for  insuring  against  the  fluc- 
tuation, or  of  taking  the  ri  sk  of  it  ? — Taking  the  risk 
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of  it,  yes ;  also  that  of  the  insarance,  which  is  really 
an  additional  cost  of  production  because  it  adds  to 
the  real  cost. 

8628.  And  to  the  same  cause  yon  attribnte  the 
absence  of  a  flow  of  gold  capital  to  the  silver-using 
countries  which  would  otherwise  take  place  ? — Yes. 

8629.  Now,  so  far  as  some  of  these  results  of  the 
alteration  in  the  par  between  silver  and  gold  are 
concerned,  you  would  regard  them,  as  I  understand, 
as  temporary  ? — Some  of  the  results  are  temporary, 
but  temporary  in  a  very  wide  sense.  It  may  take 
a  generation  to  adjust  the  matter. 

8630.  You  mean,  as  I  understand,  that  ultimately, 
when  all  prices  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
altered  relation,  yon  are  just  in  the  same  position 
as  you  were  before  ? — Ultimately  you  will  be  just  in 
the  same  position  as  far  as  commerce  goes.  But  of 
the  liabilities  which  extend  over  a  number  of  years, 
very  few  will  be  adjusted,  and  there  is  this  to  be  said, 
that  until  you  have  a  fixity  of  silver  there  can 
never  be  a  permanent  adjustment.  Supposing  that 
by  some  accident,  by  some  revolution,  you  would 
adjust  all  relations  of  life  to  the  present  price  of 
silver,  there  is  no  telling  that  silver  may  not  go  down 
another  6d.,  and  you  will  have  to  readjust  them 
again  ;  and  supposing  you  have  readjusted  them  again 
on  the  new  price,  there  may  be,  although  there  are  not 
likely  to  be,  circumstances  that  may  increase  the 
value  of  silver.  Silver  may  go  up  again  by  some 
outside  events,  and  then  you  want  another  readjust- 
ment, and,  therefore,  although  the  adjustment  will 
take  place  ultimately,  however  long  that  time  may  be, 
it  can  never  be  a  permanent  adjustment  until  some 
way  or  other  has  been  found  to  fix  the  value  of 
silver. 

8631.  Should  you  have  considered  the  evil  the 
same  since  1873  if,  owing,  suppose,  to  a  diminished, 
production,  the  price  of  silver  had  gone  up  instead  of 
down  ? — The  theoretical  evil  would  have  been  the 
same.  In  practice,  I  believe,  a  fall  in  purchasing 
power  is  not  bO  detrimental  to  a  country  as  a  rise  is 
because  the  former  decreases  the  burden  of  debt, 
whilst  the  latter  increases  the  burden  of  debt. 

8632.  That  only  affects  the  people  on  whom  it 
falls,  does  it  not;  it  affects  one  side  rather  than 
the  other  ? — ^Well,  that  is  ti'ue  enough,  but  still  it  is 
always  easier  for  the  creditor  to  bear  a  loss  than  tho 
debtor.  That  is  what  I  mean.  In  theory  the  two 
evils  are  exactly  alike,  but  in  practice,  I  believe,  it  is 
that  the  debtor  is  much  less  likely  to  bear  an  additional 
burden  than  the  creditor. 

8633.  What  would  you  regard  as  the  permanent 
evils  arising  from  the  dislocation  of  the  par  of  ex- 
change?— I  think  the  value  of  gold  is  dependent, 
to  u  very  largo  extent,  on  the  value  of  silver.  I  say 
the  permanent  evils  consist  in  the  alteration  that 
takes  place  in  the  value  of  the  gold  standard,  and  in 
the  value  of  all  contracts  which  are  based  upon 
gold,  and  the  higher  tho  organisation  of  society  the 
greater  the  effect,  because  the  more  contracts  will  be 
outstanding,  having  a  long  cuiTency,  and  that  I  look 
upon  as  a  permanent  evil. 

8634.  Of  course  to  some  extent  that  evil  is  pro- 
duced by  a  change  of  prices  however  it  is  caused ; 
only  your  point  is  that  here  it  is  aggravated  by  a 
cause  connected  with  the  relation  of  the  standard  to 
6om6  other  standard  ? — That  ia  it. 

8635.  As  regards  the  silver-using  country,  sup- 
posing it  owes  a  debt  payable  in  gold,  this  burden  ia 
increased  by  the  alteration  ? — ^Very  much ;  but  practi- 
cally no  more  than  other  gold  debts.  I  think  that  all' 
gold  debts  are  increased  alike,  although  in  the  debt  of 
India  you  see  it  at  once.  It  has  quite  as  much  increased 
the  gold  debt  of  Australia.  The  real  burden  of 
the  gold  debt  of  Australia  to-day  is  increased  as 
much  as  the  real  burden  of  the  gold  debt  of  India, 
or  almost  as  much,  only  in  one  case  the  burden  is 
disguised,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  evident. 

8636.  You  mean  because  prices  or  values  generally 
are  reduced? — ^Prices  have  fallen.  Australia  does 
not,  except  for  a  very  small  portion  of  the  interest 


of  her  debt,  export  anything  but  commodities,  and  as 
these  commodities  have  fallen  in  price,  she  really  has 
to  export  so  many  more  commodities,  and  therefore  the 
burden  of  the  debt  of  the  gold  countiy,  Australia, 
has  increased  as  much  as  has  the  burden  of  the  gold 
debt  of  India. 

8637.  Well,  but  would  it  be  so  necessarily? — It 
is  so. 

8638.  Yes,  but  it  would  not  bo  so  as  regards  com- 
modities, the  cost  of  production  of  which  has  been 
lessened,  would  it,  because  they  are  so  much  the 
cheaper?  It  is  true  the  country  has  to  export  a 
greater  quantity  of  them,  but  then  they  are  produced 
at  a  lessened  cost,  which  compensates  for  that  ? — ^That 
is  the  question;  I  doubt  that.  I  deny  that  lower 
prices  are  an  evidence  of  cheaper  production ;  they 
are  evidence  of  appreciation  of  gold. 

8639.  But  I  mean  as  regards  goods,  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  which  has  been  diminished.  The 
country  that  has  to  export  more  commodities  for  itt> 
debt  would  not  be  in  any  way  affected  ? — Yes,  it 
would  all  the  same,  because  even  supposing  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  wheat  has  decreased,  still  they 
must  export  so  much  more  wheat ;  they  must  raise 
BO  much  more  wheat.  They  did  not  incur  the 
liabilities  on  the  basis  of  the  present  cost  of  production  ; 
they  incurred  the  liability  on  the  old  cost  of  produc- 
tion. And  therefore  if  they  have  to  pay  the  interest 
at  the  present  rate  they  lose  the  difference. 

8640.  Yes,  but  supposing  the  price  has  fallen 
because  of  diminished  cost  of  production,  the  person 
who  has  to  give  me  so  much  value  of  a  certain  article 
is  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  he  was  before,  is 
he  not  ? — I  think  not. 

8641.  He  has  to  give  me  one  hundred  pounds  worth 
of  goods,  and  the  hundred  pounds  worth  of  goods,  we 
will  suppose,  costs  him  100/.  to  produce,  and  now 
he  can  produce  twice  the  quantity  for  the  100/. ;  he 
can  produce  the  old  quantity  for  50/.,  but  he  still 
gives  me  a  hundred  pounds  worth  of  goods ;  how  is  he 
any  worse  off  ? — Take  the  case  of  an  Australian  colony 
making  a  loan  here  in  order  to  build  a  harbour.  They 
build  that  harbour,  and  the  value  of  gold  increases. 
The  harbour  is  there,  the  work  is  done,  and  still  the 
interest  on  that  loan  increases,  while  the  dues  on  the 
harboiu:  have  been  altered.  All  their  money  which 
has  been  borrowed  has  been  borrowed  nominally 
either  to  build  railways  or  harbours  or  some  improve- 
ment of  a  permanent  character.  It  is  not  Uquid 
money  out  there ;  it  is  all  put  into  some  permanent 
thing,  and,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  as  a 
matter  of  statistics  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
burden  of  the  gold  debt  of  all  countries  has  iucreased. 
This  is  so  where  the  money  was  employed  produc- 
tively. Where  the  money  was  spent  unproductively, 
things  are  still  worse. 

8642.  But  if  they  get  the  same  dues,  and  those  dues 
produce  enough  to  pay  the  interest  with  a  certain 
surplus,  they  will  still  produce  enough  to  pay  the 
interest  with  the  same  surplus,  will  they  not  ? — The 
contention  is,  that  they  do  not  get  the  same  dues 
because  the  value  of  everything  falls,  you  see. 

8643.  You  are  supposing  that  because  the  value  of 
everything  has  fallen  they  have  to  reduce  their  dues  ? 
— Certainly.  Take  the  case  of  America,  there  you 
can  see  it  better.  Supposing  they  had  built  a  railway 
and  borrowed  the  money  here,  have  not  the  charges 
for  freight  on  the  nulways  gone  down  tremendously 
in  America? 

8644.  That  may  be,  and  yet  although  the  charged 
have  gone  down,  if  there  has  been  a  great  increase  ol 
production  of  everything,  their  total  receipts  may  ba 
greater  than  they  were  before. 

8645.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Is  it  not  also  the  fact  in  the 
illustration  you  give  of  Australia  that  by  borrowing 
at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest  they  are  more  than 
compensated  for  any  appreciation  of  gold,  and  that 
is  the  case  with  most  international  loans? — Well, 
<^  course,  where  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  reduced, 
that  is  another  point;  but  where  they  have  contracted 
longdated  loans  then  the  rate   of  old  contract  con- 
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tinues ;  there  the  difficnlty  has  arisen.  Where  the  old 
contract  has  run  out  and  a  new  contract  has  been 
entered  into  on  a  different  basis,  the  difBcultj  does 
not  exist.     That  I  quite  admit. 

8646.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Supposing  that  Australia 
contracts  a  debt  for  10,000^,  and  supposing  at  that 
time  by  the  expenditure  of  10,000/.  she  can  produce 
a  certain  amount  of  commodities,  and  supposing  in 
the  course  of  time,  gold  remaining  the  same,  by 
the  expenditure  of  that  sum  of  10,000/.,  she  can 
produce  twice  the  quantity  of  commodities ;  then  by 
paying  twice  the  quantity  of  commodities  as  interest 
on  the  debt  she  is  no  loser,  is  she  ? — She  is  the  loser 
in  this  way,  that  she  loses  the  profit  which  the 
transaction  involves.  It  would  have  been  her  gain, 
instead  of  becoming,  as  it  does  now,  the  gain  of  the 
creditor.  That  is  my  argument.  You  may  not  be 
an  absolute  loser,  but  you  are  the  loser  of  the  profits 
of  the  investment  which  are  transferred  to  another 
party. 

8647.  If  you  pay  the  creditors  the  same  quantity 
of  gold,  and  that  same  quantity  of  gold  will  buy 
the  same  quantity  of  commodities,  but  that  same 
quantity  of  commodities  is  not  worth  as  much  in  the 
market  as  it  was  before,  the  creditor  is  the  loser,  is 
he  not  ? — ^If  the  same  quantity  of  gold  bays  the  same 
quantity  of  commodities,  I  should  say  the  same 
quantity  of  commodities  was  worth  the  same  amount 
of  gold. 

8648.  The  contract  being  either  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold  or  a  certaiu  quantity  of  commodi- 
ties ? — It  was  for  a  certaiu  quantity  of  gold ;  but  my 
argument  is,  that  if  something  happened  to  the  stan- 
dard, the  man  who  contracts  for  the  gold,  as  most 
men  do,  is  prejudiced  by  an  appreciation  of  gold. 

8649.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Supposing  A  and  B  take  loans 
from  somebody,  intending  to  pay  the  interest  and 
repay  the  loan  by  the  production  of  wheat,  and  sup- 
posing, owing  to  cheaper  production  of  wheat  by  A, 
the  price  of  wheat  falls  to  half  what  it  was,  he  is  no 
worse  off  than  he  was  before,  because  he  produces 
double.  Is  not  B  much  worse  off? — ^Worse  off, 
undoubtedly. 

8650.  Is  it  not  generally  the  case  as  regards 
prodnction  that  all  articles  are  not  cheapened  in 
production  simultaneously  to  the  same  extent  in  all 
countries,  and  for  every  person  ? — Undoubtedly,  and 
therefore  I  say  that  Australia  which  has  not  the 
advantage  of  the  cheapened  production  which,  in  a 
certain  sense,  India  enjoyed  is  as  much  prejudiced  as 
India  is  in  that  portion  of  her  debt  which  is  a  gold 
debt. 

8651.  {Chairman.)  Well,  then  if  you  set  up  prices 
in  the  other  way  you  throw  the  burden  on  another 
class  of  people  ? — I  throw  no  burden ;  I  take  away 
a  burden.  The  burden  is  now  thrown  on  the  debtor 
class,  and  the  creditor  enjoys  an  advantage  which  it 
was  never  intended  he  should  enjoy,  nor  should  be 
given  to  him. 

8652.  And  which  you  could  only  put  right  now 
by  putting  up  the  prices  to  some  level  which  you 
consider  the  normal  level,  and  which  you  are  to 
keep  in  perpetuity  or  as  long  as  any  contract  is 
running ;  otherwise  unless  you  keep  it  at  that  level  as 
long  as  the  contract  is  running,  one  party  or  the  other 
suffers  this  loss  ? — Undoubtedly,  but  I  say  if  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  arise  by  which  the.  standard 
is  exceptionally  altered  then  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Governments  to 
interfere.  In  the  ordinary  case  Government  inter- 
ference has  never  been  asked  for,  because  everybody 
felt  and  saw  that  the  change  was  owing  to  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  such  risk  is  taken  by  everybody. 
But  where  extraordinary  circumstances  directly 
affecting  the  value  of  the  standard  have  come  into 
play,  there  the  demand  is  made. 

8663.  Of  course,  your  observation  would  only 
apply  to  contracts  made  prior  to  1873  ? — ^Not  exactly, 
because  the  fall  in  silver  had  not  taken  place  in  1873 
to  the  level  of  1887. 


8654.  But  that  which  caused  it  to  take  place  had 
occurred,  and  therefore  everybody  who  made  their 
contracts  after  1873  made  them  in  the  view  of  the 
then  existing  state  of  things  ? — Yes,  but  they  never 
made  them  in  the  view  of  the  now  existing  state  of 
things. 

8655.  Yes,  if  they  had  known  what  they  were 
about.  They  did  not,  because  they  did  not  con- 
template it ;  but  they  knew  of  the  cause  which  has 
produced  that  result ;  there  has  been  no  act  done  by 
anybody  since  the  demonetisation  of  silver  in  1873- 
74  ?  —  There  has  been  no  Act,  but  silver  has  fallen 
more.  Supposing  a  man  made  a  contract  in  1878 ;  he 
has  there  made  it  on  a  certain  purchasing  power  of 
gold.  That  purchasing  power  has  been  altered  be- 
tween 1878  and  now  owing  to  further  fall  in  silver, 
and  if  a  man  makes  a  contract  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
silver  goes  down  5d.,  his  contract  is  vitiated  the  same 
as  were  the  contracts  of  1878  or  1873. 

8656.  But  what  right  have  you  to  say  that  the  man 
who  entered  into  a  contract  in  1878  did  not  contract  on 
the  basis  that  silver  was  not  going  down  any  lower 
when  all  the  experience  of  the  past  told  him  it  very 
likely  would ;  why  did  not  he  take  his  chance  of 
going  lower  or  higher? — ^Because  most  people  told 
him  silver  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  is  the 
contention  of  many  people  even  now.  If  you  had 
published  to  the  world,  "  Now  be  careful,  the  value 
"  of  gold  depends  on  the  value  of  silver ;  every  con- 
"  tract  you  enter  into  you  must  take  into  view,  not 
"  only  the  possibility  of  a  rise,  but  also  of  a  fall 
"  in  silver,"  then  everybody  would  have  known  it ; 
but  even  to-day  they  deny  there  is  any  connexion. 

8657.  {^Mr.  Barbour.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  pro- 
posals were  made  for  a  fixity  of  value  in  silver  and 
gold  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  16^  before  1878?— They 
were  made  in  1878  officially,  but  before  1878  by 
certun  private  writers. 

8658.  But  since  1878  they  were  made  officially, 
and  different  strong  governments  supported  these 
proposals  ? — ^Yes,  France  and  America. 

8659.  And  consequently  any  person  who  lent  gold 
in  1878  must  have  known,  like  the  person  who 
borrowed  it,  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  the 
Grovernments  might  establish  this  ratio,  I  to  15^. 
Everybody  who  enters  into  contracts  now,  long  con- 
tracts in  silver  and  gold,  must  take  into  consideration 
the  possibility  not  only  of  a  fall  but  of  a  rise ;  not  a 
fall  or  rise  brought  about  by  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  by  Government  action  ? — ^We  are  standing  now 
in  America  before  the  question  which  will  -  in  a  few 
years  at  the  latest  become  a  burning  one,  whether 
the  Bland  Bill  .is  to  be  repealed  or  free  coinage  of 
silver  to  be  granted.  It  will  come  to  one  or  the  other 
either  by  ordiqary  circumstances  or  (Government 
action.  Every  contract  yon  enter  into  now  is  made 
on  the  chance  that  one  or  other  is  to  happen.  Which 
value  are  you  to  take  ?  Are  you  to  take  1  to  16, 
which  wotild  be  the  ratio  if  free  coinage  of  silver  were 
granted,  or  1  to  30,  which  very  likely  would  be  the 
proportion  if  the  Bland  Bill  were  to  be  suspended. 
How  are  you  to  do  it  ? 

8660.  I  suppose  at  any  rate  you  would  say  that 
either  America  must  go  to  a  silver  standard  practically 
or  drop  the  Bland  BUI  ? — I  think  this  will  be  arrived 
at  either  by  the  action  of  the  law  or  by  the  action  of 
the  Gresham  law. 

8661.  It  is  impossible,  I  suppose,  that  they  could 
go  on  coining,  say,  five  million  pounds  worth  of  over- 
valued silver  every  year  ? — They  issue  this  year  much 
more.  They  issue  50,000,000  dollars.  They  wiH 
coin  about  32,000,000  of  dollars  under  the  Bland  Bill, 
and  they  have  passed  a  law  in  the  Spring  calling  in  the 
trade  dollars,  and  recoining  them  into  subsidiary 
doUars,  which  would  make  probably  another  18,000,000 
dollars.  They  actually  may  put  10,000,000/.  sterh'ng 
silver  into  circulation  this  year.  How  long  can  that 
go  on ;  there  must  be  some  issue  one  way  or  the  other. 

8662.  ( Chairman.)  Then  I  gather,  in  your  view, 
the  only  remedy  for  ^the  evils  to  which  you  have 
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directed  attention  is  the  creation  of  a  fixed  relation 
between  gold  and  silver  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

8663.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  ? — Undoubtedly. 

8664.  What  ratio  do  you  think  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable at  P — Do  you  mean  theoretically  practical  ? 
You  can  fix  any  ratio  you  like. 

8665.  Yes,  but  should  you  think  that  it  was  proper 
in  view  of  the  rights  of  the  di£feretit  parties  to  which 
you  have  called  attention  to  fix  any  ratio  you  please  ? 
— Well,  the  choice  would  be  between  the  ratio  of 
1  to  15^  and  the  present  ratio  ;  any  ratio  which  lies 
between  these  two  extremes  would  certainly  answer  the 
purpose.  It  remains  then  for  stutesmea  and  legis- 
lators to  decide  which  will  be  the  ratio  which  would 
suit  best  all  the  interests  concerned  in  these 
transactions. 

8666.  Do  yon  think  that  the  fixing  it  at  the  existing 
ratio  would  be  as  effectual  as  fixing  it  at  1  to  15^  ? — 
Fixing  it  at  the  existing  ratio  would  leave  matters  about 
where  they  are  now ;  it  would  stereotype  the  present 
condition  of  things  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  fall  in  silver.  It  would  not  improve  mattera ; 
it  would  not  put  prices  up  to  any  higher  level  except 
by  the  action  of  credit.  For  instance,  the  silver  yon 
speak  of  in  Grermany  and  France  would  become  more 
effective;  not  so  much  gold  would,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  keep  sentry  over  the  silver,  so  to  speak, 
and  through  the  action  of  credit  a  cei-tain  rise  of 
prices  would  take  place,  such  as  can  always  occur, 
independent  of  the  precious  metals;  but  the  broad 
level  of  prices  would  be  undisturbed  if  you  fixed  the 
present  ratio. 

8667.  (Mr.  Barbour.')  There  has  been  a  great  fall 
in  prices  and  an  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver.  Do  you  think  that  all  gold  values 
or  prices  and  all  silver  values  or  prices  have  adjusted 
themselves  completely  to  that  alteration,  or  is  the 
adjustment  going  on  ?  Does  it  take  time  for  the 
adjustment  to  be  effected  ? — The  adjustment  is  going 
on. 

8668.  So  that  if  you  stereotype  the  present  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  there  would  still  remain 
some  adjustments  to  be  effected  ? — There  would  still 
remain  some  adjustments  to  be  effected,  such  as 
would  otherwise  effect  themselves  in  course  of  time. 

8669.  But,  possibly,  if  you  went  back  to  a  slightly 
higher  ratio  than  the  present  one,  you  might  prevent 
those  adjustments? — Certainly;  and  there  is  another 
point  to  which  I  may  draw  attention.  Supposing 
you  stereotype  the  present  ratio,  and  there  is  an  extra 
demand  for  silver  for  the  East,  which  possibly  may 
happen  either  for  India  or  for  China— China,  of 
course,  is  an  uncontrollable  factor — there  would  be 
no  large  stock  of  silver  to  fall  back  upon  unless  silver 
rises  to  the  old  ratio  of  I  to  15^.  There  is  no  avail- 
able stock  of  silver  at  any  time  in  the  world  to  any 
extent ;  and  if  a  special  demand  were  to  arise,  silver, 
in  spite  of  being  fixed  at  1  to  18  or  20,  would  be  able 
to  rise  to  1  to  lb\. 

8670.  {Mr,  Montagu.)  Would  that  be  the  case  if 
America  issued  its  silver  under  the  Bland  Bill,  and 
Germany  its  bar  silver  both  at  20  to  1  ? — No,  not  if  it 
happens  after  these  States  do  that.  I  only  speak  of 
present  circumstances.  If  these  States  enter  into 
convention,  and  coin  at  the  new  ratio  a  large  number  of 
pieces,  of  course,  there  would  be  the  available  supply. 
Under  the  present  circumstances  there  would  be  no 
available  supply,  and  with  a  ratio  of  20  to  I  you 
would  protect  yourself  against  the  fall  without  pro- 
tecting yourself  against  the  rise  of  silver. 

8671.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  think  yon  said  that  the 
gold  price  of  indigo  had  fallen  ? — It  would  be  affected 
by  the  price  of  silver. 

8672.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  indigo 
trade  ? — No,  no  special  knowledge. 

8673.  You  said  that  the  fall  in  gold  is  due,  not  so 
much  to  the  gcarcity  of  gold  as  to  dislocation  of  the 
par  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver  ? — The  first 
fall  in  prices  would  be  brought  about  by  the  fall  in 
silver  and  the  Ml  of  the  commodities  in  the  gold 


countries    which    are    imported    from     the    silver 
countries. 

8674.  Do  you  consider  that  the  fact  that  the  silver 
money  on  the  Continent  is  not  now  available  for  inter- 
national purposes,  and  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  getting  gold  on  the  Continent,  may  have  had  any 
influence  in  lowering  prices,  or  keeping  down  prices  ? 
— Only  so  far  as  they  have  to  keep  a  larger  amount 
of  gold  to  watch  the  silver.  If  the  silver  were 
perfectly  available,  the  superstructure  of  credit  which 
they  could  raise  on  their  present  bank  reserve  would 
be  larger. 

8675.  Do  you  think  it  has  had  an  influenca  ? — It 
has  had  an  influence  by  not  allowing  these  countries 
to  build  such  a  superstructure  of  credit  on  their  com- 
bined mass  of  gold  and  silver  as  they  would  under 
other  circumstances  be  able  to  do. 

8676.  In  other  words,  silver  and  gold  have  not  been 
so  effective  as  money  as  they  would  be  if  there  had 
been  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  ? — Quite 
right. 

8677.  And  I  suppose  the  same  thing  would  be  the 
case  to  a  certain  extent  in  America.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  silver  there  which  is  practically 
non-effective  as  money  ?  —  Well,  that  amount  is 
decreasing.  They  have  been  able  last  year  to  use 
that  silver  owing  to  the  printing  of  one  and  two  and 
five  dollar  silver  certificates. 

8678.  But  it  has  been  practically  forced  into  circu- 
lation to  take  the  place  of  the  paper,  has  it  not  ? — I 
mean  in  America  at  present  that  cause  does  not  act 
quite  so  much  as  it  did  a  year  ago,  but  it  may  act 
any  day  again. 

8679.  It  is  not  available  for  international  currency  ? 
— For  international  currency  you  are  quite  right;  I 
supposed  you  meant  as  regards  prices. 

8680.  If  it  is  not  available  for  international  pur- 
poses, is  not  its  effectiveness  to  a  cert^n  extent 
impaired  ? — No,  I  think  not,  because  yoa  could  g^et  as 
much  gold  for  international  purposes  as  you  wanted. 
There  never  has  been  any  difficulty  in  getting  gold 
from  America. 

8681.  Well,  there  may  never  have  been  any  actual 
difficulty,  but  has  there  not  been  the  feeling  that  in 
case  of  necessity  you  could  only  get  a  certain  amount 
from  America  ? — Not  from  America. 

8682.  But  from  France  ? — France  has  always  given 
the  gold  at  the  premium. 

8683.  And  Germany  ? — Germany  is  now  not  quite 
ready  to  give  gold,  but,  whenever  a  great  emergency 
came,  they  would  give  gold.  When  Italy  established 
the  gold  standard,  Germany  gave  a  lot  of  gold  to 
Italy.  They  were  very  eager  to  give  the  gold,  because 
they  actually  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  parties 
who  wanted  it, — not  at  the  central  office  at  Berlin, 
but  at  the  frontier,  so  that  the  carriage  would  be 
less. 

8684.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Is  that  the  case  within  the 
last  few  years  ? — In  the  last  few  years  they  have 
shown  more  reluctance  to  give  gold. 

8685.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  no  banking  house  there 
would  venture  to  export  gold  from  Germany  on 
account  of  pressure  put  upon  them  by  the  Bank  ? — I 
know  a  banking  house  that  exported  considerable 
amounts  of  gold  from  Germany  within  the  last  three 
months. 

8686.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Did  they  get  the  gold  from 
the  Bank  of  Germany  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

8687.  I  understand  you  to  admit  that  ia  some 
places  there  is  over-valued  silver  which  is  not  all 
available  for  international  purposes,  and  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  getting  gold  in  certain  places  ? — Yes,  that 
is  at  present  the  case. 

8688.  That  would,  so  far  as  it  has  any  effect  upon 
prices,  tend  towards  keeping  them  down  ? — Certainly. 

8689.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  all  the  silver 
that  has  gone  to  the  East, — or  a  very  lai'ge  proportion, 
— has  been  and  is  being  hoarded  or  made  into  orna- 
ments ? — Certainly. 

8690.  It  ia  not  used  as  money,?— It  is  not  u»ed  as 
money. 
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8691.  And  I  suppose  if  silver  is  hoarded  or  made 
into  ornaments,  it  has  not  the  same  influence  on 
prices  as  if  it  were  made  into  money  ?— As  far  as 
ornaments,  1  think,  it  has  an  opposite  influence; 
converts  money  into  commodities. 

8692.  Now  do  you  think  that  the  breaking  of  the 
par  of  exchange  between  gold  .and  silver  has  led  to  a 
larger  export  of  silver  to  the  East  in  recent  years  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case  ? — That  is  very 
difficult  to  say,  but  I  doubt  it;  because  I  believe 
that  the  export  of  silver  to  the  East  depends  on 
other  circumstances  besides  the  actual  production. 
There  have  been  years  in  which  India  has  not 
absorbed  all  the  production,  and  there  have  been 
years  in  which  India  has  absorbed  all  the  production, 
as  well  as  a  certain  amount  taken  from  the  circulation 
of  Western  Europe. 

8693.  If  the  par  of  exchange  had  been  maintained, 
you  think  less  silver  would  have  gone  to  the  East 
than  has  actually  gone  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 

8694.  You  have  seen  some  criticism  on  the  system 
of  index  numbers,  especially  by  Mr.  Forssell.  Oue  of 
his  arguments  is  the  following.  He  divides  the 
articles  over  which  index  numbers  are  given  into 
groups,  and  he  shows  that  for  each  group  you  get  a 
separate  curve,  rising  in  recent  years  in  .the  case  of 
one  curve  and  falling  into  the  case  of  another.  Have 
you  any  remarks  to  make  on  Mr.  Forssell's  argu- 
ment ? — That,  I  think,  the  facts  will  disprove. 

8695.  {Chainnan.)  Does  he  not  say  that  tliere  has 
not  been  a  universal  fall  in  prices  ? — No,  he  says, 
"  That  hypothesis,  therefore,  which  attempts  to  attri- 
"  bute  the  present  price  fluctuations  to  a  change  in 
"  the  proportion  between  the  respective  quantities  of 
"  gold  and  commodities,  is  not  only  improvable, 
"  because  it  lacks  the  support  of  sufficient  induction ; 
"  it  is  also  insufficient,  because  it  cannot  simultaneously 
"  explain  both  the  falling  and  the  rising  prices  of 
"  commodities;  it  is  finally,  also, superfluous,  as  there 
"  are  other  more  complete  and  more  conclusive  expla- 
"  nations  for  a  widespread  fall  in  price.  Thereby 
"  collapses  the  whole  edifice  of  price-theories,  which 
"  with  so  much  trouble  have  been  raised  upon  a  frail 
<•  foundation."  He  does  not  say  that  there  has 
not  been  a  fall  in  prices  ;  he  says  it  is  not  provable 
that  it  is  due  to  a  deSciency  of  currency.  That  is  all 
he  says.  In  the  course  of  the  book  he  says  there  has 
not  been  that  fall  in  prices. 

8696.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  do  so,  because 
he  accounts  for  the  fall  in  prices,  which  he  admits 
in  the  case  of  a  variety  of  articles.  What  I  under- 
stand him  to  say  is,  it  has  not  been  universal, 
and  does  not  apply  to  all  articles  which  it  ought  to 
have  done,  if  there  was  a  common  cause  applicable  to 
all,  namely,  the  appreciation  of  the  gold,  and  as 
regards  those  articles  which  have  fallen,  he  can 
show  you  or  suggest  a  cause  quite  apart  from  the 
appreciation  in  gold.  That,  I  understand,  to  be  his 
argument,  whether  sound  or  not. 

8697.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  And  that  it  is  not  fair  under 
those  circumstances  (o  draw  a  general  average  and  say 
that  it  shows  a  general  fall  in  prices. 

8698.  {Mr.  Barbour^  The  question  I  wish  to  ask 
is  this,  that  Mr.  Forssell  divides  up  the  articles 
included  in  those  index  numbers  into  different  groups, 
and  shows  in  the  case  of  each  group  that  you  get  a 
different  curve  as  representing  the  movement  in  the 
prices,  and  I  ask  if  you  have  any  remarks  to  make  with 
reference  to  that  particular  argument  ? — I  should  say 
that  the  fact  that  some  articles  have  risen  is  no  proof 
at  all  against  the  theory  of  the  general  appreciation 
of  the  standard,  because  in  the  ordinary  «ourse  of 
things  over  a  number  of  years  it  is  natural  that,  owing 
to  alterations  in' supply  or  demand,  certain  articles 
will  rise  in  relation  to  other  articles ;  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  much  fairer  to  take  the  curve  given  by 
all  the  articles  rather  than  the  curve  given  by  some 
articles  which  have  risen,  and  then  compare  it  with  the 
curve  of  some  other  articles  which  have  fallen.  I  "have 
here  the  latest  number,  an  October  number,  of  a 


Grerman  reriew,  which  contains  a  paper  on  prices  not ' 
all  written  with  reference  to  bi-metallism.  They  have 
taken  the  average,  the  arithmetical  mean,  tbey  call  it, 
of  all  the  275  articles  which  are  quoted  in  Hamburg 
from  1876  to  1886,  taking  the  prices  of  1871  to  1875 
as  mean  or  100,  and  I  see  that  the  fall  has  been  for 
the  period  of  1876-1880  to  93,  and  then  it  goes  on  in 
1883  to  76,  and  in  1886  to  66  ;  so,  according  to  these 
Hamburg  prices,  taking  the  whole  275  articles  quoted  in 
Hamburg,  the  fall  is  even  more  considerable  than  that 
made  out  by  the  "  Economist." 

8699.  {Chairman^  Tes,  but  what  strikes  me  aboat 
that  is,  that  your  mean  may  be  arrived  at  by  takiog 
some  great  fall  in  particular  articles,  while  there  has 
been  no  fall  in  a  g^eat  many.  Your  mean  might  be 
produced,  I  do  not  say  it  is  in  this  particular  instance, 
by  a  great  fall  in  half-a-dozen  articles,  though  the 
oUier  260  had  remained  stationary.  That  would 
not  be  proof  of  a  universal  fall  or  even  a  general 
fall  ? — That  is  not  the  case  here.  If  you  go  into 
the  figures  you  will  find  that  there  are  only  three 
articles  which  have  not  fallen  at  oil. 

8700.  What  I  am  suggesting  is,  for  the  purpose 
for  which  those  statistics  are  arrived  at,  can  it 
be  satisfactory  to  take  the  mean  ? — I  think  it  can, 
if  before  taking  the  mean  you  find  that  there  is  a 
similar  tendency  in  all  the  articles.  Of  course,  if  you 
find  that  the  mean  is  brought  about  by  the  fall  in 
one  or  two  articles,  and  uU  the  others  have  risen,  then 
I  quite  admit  the  mean  would  not  be  right ;  but  after 
looking  over  and  taking  a  general  review  of  the  whole 
situation  before  going  into  the  details,  if  you  find 
the  tendency  is  downward,  and  only  a  few  articles 
have  risen,  dien  I  think  it  is  much  more  reasonable 
to  say  there  were  special  causes  to  account  for  the 
erratic  movements  of  these  few  articles,  and  the  move- 
ment of  all  the  other  articles  are  the  movements  which 
indicate  the  course  of  prices. 

8701.  You  aie  aware  that  therehave  been  attempts, 
at  all  events,  made  to  account  for  the  fall  in  these 
articles  which  have  fallen  ? — Yes. 

8702.  Well,  have  you  seen  any  attempt  made  to 
account  for  the  absence  of  the  fall  or  rise  of  those 
articles  which  have  either  remained  steady  or  risen? 
— The  articles  which  have  remained  steady  or  risen ; 
I  can  give  you  them  all.  First,  ivory.  The  natural 
explanation  would  be  that,  owing  to  the  falling  off  of 
the  elephant  supply,  the  ivory  is  getting  scarce.  Gum. 
I  believe  there  has  been  a  failure  in  South  America 
of  the  crop  ;  the  trees  have  not  given  so  much. 

8703.  During  all  this  time  yon  mean  a  continuous 
failure  ? — I  mean  diuring  the  last  ten  years.  I  mean 
those  are  all  the  articles ;  pepper,  ivory,  gum,  and 
dried  fish. 

8704.  Cotton ;  there  has  been  no  substantial  fall  in 
cotton,  has  there  ? — Oh,  yes. 

8705.  Is  not  American  cotton  now  pretiy  much  at 
the  same  price  as  it  was  before  the  American  Civil 
War? — Ah,  but  I  speak  for  the  last  15  years. 

8706.  Of  course,  if  you  begin  at  the  15  years  at 
1872,  probably  the  production  in  America  had  not 
recovered  altogether  from  the  effects  of  the  war ;  but 
why  should  cotton  not  have  gone  down  as  between 
now  and  the  time  before  1873,  say,  1863  ?  We 
were  told  by  a  witness  that  cotton  had  not  gone 
down,  that  it  was  now  much  what  it  was  before  the 
American  War,  that  is,  before  this  monetary  change. 
Why  should  cotton  not  have  gone  down  ? — From  1^8 
to  1872,  cotton  is  put  down  at  113;  and  from  1881 
to  1885  at  83. 

8707.  That  includes  Indian  cotton,  no  doubL 
Indian  cotton  would  be,  as  you  say,  affected  by  this 
rupee  question;  therefore,  for  this  purpose  you 
ought  to  look  at  American  cotton  only  ? — ^Wdl, 
American  cotton  has  gone  down  the  same  as  Indian 
cotton. 

8708.  Well,  has  it;  we  were  informed  to  the 
contrary  ? — There  is  always  a  difference  in  price 
between  Indian,  American,  and  Egyptian  cotton,  but 
they  go  up  and  down  together  in  proportion.  There 
is  always  a  difference  Ix^tween  the  different  qualities 
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of  cotton,  but  ihey  all  go  together  jnat  like  wheat. 
Californiun  wheat  !»  higher  than  Indian  wheat,  hut 
if  Indian  wheat  goes  down,  then  Calif ornian  wheat 
goes  down,  except  if  there  is  a  corner  in  the  article 
which  must  break  down  in  time,  and  then  the  old  state 
of  things  would  be  re-established. 

8709.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  Then,  in  the  list  of  275 
articles  you  have  given  us,  I  understand  you  to  say, 
that  the  fall  has  not  been  brought  about  by  a  fall  in 
a  few  articles,  but  that  practically  it  is  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  ? — That  is  the  result  arrived  at 
in  this  recent  review,  a  study  of  prices,  and  written 
rather  against  bimetallism ;  I  mean  the  writer  is  not 
in  favour  of  silver  remonolisation. 

8710.  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  the  appreciation 
of  gold  affects  the  prices,  in  the  first  place,  of  articles 
that  are  exported  from  the  East  to  the  West? — Yes. 

8711.  And  then  it  affects,  in  the  second  place,  the 
articles  which  are  exported  from  the  West  to  the 
East  ? — Quite  so. 

8712.  The  category  of  these  aiticles  includes,  I 
think  you  said,  the  larger  number  of  all  the  articles 
that  are  in  existence  ? — The  commerce  of  the  world 
consistd  in  the  interchange  of  commodities  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  there  are  very  few  articles 
which  do  not  enter  into  that  commerce. 

8713.  And  in  this  way,  then,  all  commerce  is 
deranged,  and  ultimately,  you  say,  the  price  of  all 
articles  is  affected  ? — Commerce  is  deranged  tempo- 
rarily. Commerce,  of  course,  always  adjusts  itself  to 
any  basis  of  prices.  Commerce  will  adjust  itself  to  a 
paper  currency.  Commerce  will  adjust  itself  very 
quickly,  but  the  stability  of  the  gold  standard  is 
disturbed,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  gold  standard 
is  permanently  altered. 

8714.  Some  witnesses  have  suggested  to  us  that 
the  fact  of  this  country  having  made  large  foreign  in- 
vestments in  gold  is  a  reason  why  we  shonld  not 
adopt  bimetallism,  and  if  we  did  it  would  inflict  heavy 
loss  on  this  country ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — Well, 
there  is  some  reason  for  that  remark,  but  it  is  a  one- 
sided remark.  The  capital  of  this  country  is  partly 
employed  in  silver-using  countries,  and  partly  em- 
ployed in  gold-using  countries.  That  portion  which 
is  employed  in  gold-using  countries,  certainly  has 
enjoyed  advantages,  which  must  be  termed  exceptional, 
though  they  have  been  legal ;  but  that  portion  which 
has  been  employed  in  silver-using  countries  has  had 
exceptional  disadvantages  ;  and,  therefore,  although  the 
creditors  who  own  gold  obligations  would,  with  bi- 
metallism, forego  an  advantage  which  recently  they 
have  had,  I  think  the  creditors  of  the  whole  country 
will  not  suffer,  the  more  so  as  by  the  very  action  of  the 
appreciation  of  gold  some  of  the  debtors  have  become 
less  solvent ;  some  of  them  had  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
interest ;  othors  have  not  done  so  yet,  but  owing  to  the 
di£Sculties  in  which  they  are  plac^,  they  may  have  to 
do  so  one  day.  Even  the  gold  debt  of  India  is  less 
secure  now  than  it  was  when  the  rupee  stood  higher. 

8715.  I  think  you  said  that  the  tendency  of  adopting 
bimetallism  at  the  ratio  of  151  to  1  would  be,  un- 
doubtedly, to  raise  the  price  or  wheat,  and  the  gold 
price  of  Indian  wheat  in  this  country  ?--Certainly. 

8716.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  only  effect  of  that  operation  would  be  to  transfer 
the  wheat  trade  from  India  to  Russia  ? — Of  course, 
the  Russian  wheat  export  is  affected  by  the  low  value 
of  the  rouble  ;  but  inasmuch  as  that  rouble  is  already 
at  the  present  time  depreciated  by  40  per  cent,  in 
proportion  to  its  par  value,  whilst  the  silver  b  only 
depreciated,  in  proportion  to  gold,  by  abont  24  per 
cent.,  Russia  enjoys  already  under  her  paper  cnrrency 
an  additional  export  bonus,  so  to  speak,  of  the  dif- 
ference between  40  and  24,  that  is  16  per  cent.,  and 
there  is  nothing  at  all  preventing  her  to-day  from 
increasing  this  difference,  if  she  wants  to  export  wheat 
cheaper.  She  has  simply  to  lower  the  value  of  the 
rouble,  which  she  could  do  to-morrow  by  further 
issues  in  order  to  increase  her  exports.  But  the 
export  of  v.'heat  frost  Russia  is  only  one  element,  and 
the  fall  of  the  value  of  the  rouble  has  so  many  counter- 
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acting  disadvantages,  that  it  is  generally  admitted, 
that  it  is  far  l>etter  for  a  country  having  a  paper 
currency,  for  that  paper  currency  to  go  up  than  to 
go  down.  The  same  as  India,  on  the  whole,  has  not 
benefited  by  the  fall  of  silver,  but  has  rather  been 
hurt. 

8717.  The  depreciation  of  the  rouble,  T  understand 
you  to  say,  is  greater  than  the  depreciation  of  the 
rupee  ? — By  16  per  cent,  at  present. 

8718.  The  rupee  in  India  retains  its  original 
purchasing  power,  whatever  that  may  have  been  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

8719.  But  does  the  rouble  do  the  same  thing,  and 
to  the  same  extent  ? — Well,  as  long  as  the  rouble 
depreciated,  owing  to  a  further  printing  of  roubles,  the 
rouble,  I  believe,  lost  in  purchasing  power,  but 
lately  the  fall  in  the  rouble  has  really  been  another 
aspect  of  the  appreciation  of  gold.  I  believe,  for  in- 
stance, that  if  you  were  to  adopt  15}  to  1,  and  raise 
the  price  of  wheat,  the  more  logical  result  would  be  a 
rise  in  the  rouble,  and  not  an  increase  in  the  export  of 
wheat  from  Russia.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell  with  certainty. 

8720.  {Chairman.)  But  why  should  India,  when 
yon  have  made  this  change  to  15^  to  1,  continue 
to  rule  the  market,  and  why  should  not  Russia  then 
rule  the  market;  why,  if  the  change  comes  about 
and  Russia  rules  the  market,  should  it  put  up  the 
price  of  the  rouble,  and  not  put  down  the  price  of 
wheat  ? — I  will  tell  you ;  because  Russia  will  export 
a  certain  quantity  ot  wheat,  we  will  say,  the  same 
quantity,  I  will  not  even  say  more ;  for  that  quantity 
of  wheat  they  will  draw  bills  on  London,  and  inas- 
much as  the  amount  for  which  these  bills  are  drawn 
increases  with  the  rise  in  wheat,  there  will  he  more 
bills  on  London  offered  in  Russia,  i.e.,  the  demand  for 
roubles  will  increase,  and  the  rouble  will  rise. 

8721.  But  what  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  this  ;  I  did 
not  understand  from  you  whether  the  rouble  in 
Russia  still  retains  its  full  purchasing  power  in  the 
same  way  as  the  rupee  in  India? — ^Not  in  the  same 
way. 

8722.  To  that  extent  it  would  not  act  in  the  same 
way  as  a  bounty  to  Russia  ? — To  that  extent  it  does 
not  quite  ;  the  paper  currency  is  not  the  same  as  the 
silver,  because  it  is  well-known  that  when  the  United 
States  issued  more  paper,  the  consequence  was  a  rise 
in  prices  within  the  States ;  but  lately  the  lowering  of 
the  rouble  has  not  been  due  to  the  issue  of  more  roubles, 
but  rather  to  the  general  fall  in  prices. 

8723.  Why  on  your  view  should  not  Chili  regulate 
the  price  of  wheat,  because  she  has  got  depreciated 
silver  and  depreciated  paper  cnrrency,  and  she  is  a 
wheat  producing  country,  and  does  export  wheat  to 
England.  And  we  are  told  that  wages  are  paid  with- 
out any  addition  to  their  amount  in  those  paper  dollars. 
Why  should  not  Chili  regulate  the  market,  as  you  said 
the  cheapest  place  always  would  ? — Her  export  would 
have  a  certain  influence  on  the  price,  but  I  suppose 
her  exports  were  not  sufficient.  The  export  of  Chilian 
wheat  is  very  small. 

8724.  Must  it  not  depend  on  the  proportion  which 
the  production  of  this  silver-using  country  bears  to 
the  general  production  ?  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
it  would  always  be  the  cheapest  country  that  would 
regulate  the  price  ? — ^The  price  is  not  regulated  by  the 
proportion,  it  is  regulated  by  the  cheapest  production 
supposing  that  production  is  of  a  certain  extent. 

8725.  (Mr,  Chaplin.)  Supposing  the  proportion 
is  sufficient  to  rule  the  market  ? — Supposing  the  whole 
valne  is  sufficient  to  rule  the  market. 

8726.  Well,  the  imports  of  wheat  from  India  are 
quite  sufficient  to  rule  the  market? — Undoubtedly; 
they  are  the  largest  next  to  America.  Now  they 
beat  Russia. 

8727.  But  the  rouble,  as  I  understand  you,  is 
depreciated  partly  from  its  being  paper  money,  and 
purtly  from  its  being  a  silver  rouble  ;  is  that  so? 
— Well,  you  may  put  it  that  way;  but  they  have 
really  now  the  bi-metallic  standard  in  Russia ; 
that  is  to  say,  gold  is  theoretically  a  legal  tender  the 
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same  as  silver,  and  therefore  you  might  compare 
the  paper  also  with  gold.  Of  course  it  makes  no 
difference  which  you  compare  it  with.  If  you  com- 
pare it  with  silver,  it  has  gone  down  only  to  16  per 
cent. ;  if  you  compare  it  with  gold,  it  has  gone  down 
40  per  cent.  It  has  gone  down  16  per  cent,  to  the 
silver,  and  an  additional  24  per  cent,  to  the  gold. 

8728.  Well,  up  to  the  present  time,  at  all  events, 
although  Russia  enjoys  an  advantage  in  the  rate  of 
exchange  of  40  per  cent.,  whereas  India  has  only,  as  I 
think  you  said,  24,  the  Russian  imports  have  not 
exceeded  the  imports  from  India,  and  they  are  not 
growing  in  the  same  way  that  the  Indian  imports 
are  of  wheat  ? — No,  they  are  not  growing  like  that. 

8729.  And  even  supposing  that  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1 
were  adopted,  you  do  not  agree  in  the  opinion  that 
one  effect  of  that  would  be  to  transfer  the  wheat 
trade  from  India  to  Russia  ? — It  is  impossible  to  say 
for  certain.  Sir,  but  I  think  it  is  just  as  logical  and 
just  as  correct  to  argue,  that  the  alteration  would  be 
a  rise  in  the  rouble.  There  are  people  who  say  that 
India  would  lose  her  wheat  trade.  Mr.  O'Conor 
argues  that  she  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
the  alteration  would  be  a  rise  in  England  of  the  price 
of  wheat.     I  think  Mr.  O'Conor  is  right. 

8730.  That  the  same  amount  of  wheat  would  come 
to  England,  but  at  rather  a  higher  price  ? — The  price 
would  be  raised  by  the  rise  in  silver ;  that  is  Mr. 
O'Conor's  argument. 

8731.  It  has  been-  submitted  to  us  by  one  or  two 
witnesses  that  the  fall  in  prices  can  in  almost  all 
cases  be  explained  without  reference  to  money.  *You 
disagree  with  that  altogether  ? — Yes. 

8732-3.  It  has  also  been  stated,  that  the  full  effect 
of  the  inventions  of  science,  of  new  machinery  and 
cheaper  transport,  and  so  forth,  have  only  been  felt 
since  1873.  Do  you  agree  with  that  opinion  ? — ^Well, 
I  think  that  is  a  statement  which  has  nothing  at  all 
to  confirm  it,  because  1  should  think  the  first  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  telegraphy  and  railways  was  by  far 
the  greatest  and  the  mere  extension  of  the  system  has 
had  considerably  less  effect.  We  have  other  causes 
which  come  into  play  in  1873.  It  is  these  causes,  in 
my  opinion,  which  have  brought  about  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place. 

8734.  At  all  events,  whether  the  effect  of  those 
inventions  has  been  felt  more  or  not  since  1873,  it 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great 
difference  in  prices  as  between  before  1873  and  the 
present  time? — Certainly  not. 

8735.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  this  great  fall  in 
prices  indicates  the  general  progress  of  society  ? — I 
think  not ;  because  if  it  were  progress  of  society,  I 
should  want  to  see  the  progress  among  the  general 
population,  and  I  fail  to  see  it.  The  progress .  of 
society  would  mean  better  employment,  higher  wages, 
more  contentment,  and  I  fail  to  see  that  anywhere. 

8736.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  given 
before  us  to  the  effect  that  many  classes  of  the 
country  are  suffering  extremely  at  the  present  time, 
and  among  them,  the  working  classes  in  the  North  of 
England  iu  particular ;  do  you  believe  that  that  effect 
is  produced  by  the  present  state  of  things  ? — I  should 
think  the  present  state  of  things  very  likely  would 
have  that  effect,  because  the  present  fall  in  prices  does 
not  really  mean  cheaper  production,  but  it  simply  means 
appreciation  of  the  standard.  If  it  meant  cheaper 
production,  real  cheapness  of  production,  it  would 
have  increased  the  well-being  of  the  different  classes. 

8737.  Have  you  secu  an  interesting  statement 
that  is  just  published  in  the  November  number  ot 
the  "Board  of  Trade  Journal,"  with   regard  to  the 

freat  fall  in  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
outh  of  England,  in  Essex,  and  Kent  in  particular, 
and  the  very  great  number  of  them  that  are  now  out 
of  employment  ? — I  have  not  seen  that  statement ;  but 
I  have  seen  it  generally  stated  in  different  documents, 
that  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  are  being 
reduced,  and  that  even  the  number  of  those  that  are 
employed  is  decreasing,  and  that  seems  u>  me  a  very 


natural  effect  to   follow   from  the  present  state  of 
things. 

8788.  The  very  first  {dace  which  I  find  in  the 
return  which  heads  it  is  Aylesford,  in  Kent ;  and  the 
reduced  rate  of  wages  for  piece-work  is  pat  at  30  to 
40  per  cent.  I  beUeve  that  is  about  the  character  of 
the  return  generally,  although  the  reduction  is  not  so 
great  in  many  of  the  cases,  or  nearly  so  great,  fiat 
would  you  be  disposed  to  attribute  this  redaction  in 
wages  and  the  number  of  the  unemployed  to  the  same 
cause? — ^I  attribute  it  to  the  retrogression  of  the 
agricultural  industry  in  this  country,  which  of  course 
employs  fewer  labourei's,  and  employs  those  labourers 
at  a  smaller  wage. 

8739.  And  what  do  you  trace  the  agricultural  de- 
pression to? — To  the  fall  in  prices,  caused,  as  I 
believe,  by  the  fall  in  silver. 

8740.  {Chairman,)  Now  take  the  case  of  cattle.  1 
believe  that  though  wheat  has  &llen  largely,  and  has 
been  falling  since  1873,  cattle  have  only  fallen  at  all 
considerably  quite  recently  ? — Quite  recently.  Beef 
has  not  been  affected  at  first. 

8741.  That,  of  course,  is  not  affected  directly  by 
any  relation  between  tlus  country  and  silver-using 
countries  ? — ^No,  that  is  only  the  after  effect ;  there- 
fore, the  more  remote  the  connexion  of  any  article 
with  the  export  or  import  from  or  to  silver-using 
countries,  the  later  the  effect  will  be  felt  in  the  price 
of  these  articles. 

8742.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  attributable  to  the  increased  facili- 
ties of  transport  for  cattle,  which  undoubtedly  have 
taken  place  in  later  years,  and  which  did  not  exist  in 
the  earlier  years? — ^To  some  extent  that  would  be  the 
case,  but  not  to  the  fall  extent. 

8743.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  view  of  the 
origin  of  this  disturbance  and  difficulty.  You  say 
that  it  was  due  to  what  is  called,  whether  correctly  or 
not,  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  the  Latin  Union 
and  by  Germany,  that  that  made  the  value  of  silver 
lower? — The  demonetization  of  silver  caused  one 
portion  of  the  demand  to  be  dried  up,  to  be  closed, 
and  a  demand  which  always  existed  at  a  certun 
ratio,  and  from  that  moment,  of  course,  silver  could 
fluctuate  to  anything. 

8744.  But  it  operated  on  silver  by  diminishing  the 
demand  ? — By  diminishing  the  demand  ;  yes. 

8745.  And  that  was  a  cause  which  operated  in 
Europe  ? — In  Europe. 

8746.  Consequently,  it  made  silver  cheaper  in 
Europe  ? — The  price  of  silver  in  Europe  fell. 

8747.  Then  you  say  silver  did  not  fall  in  the  East 
as  against  commodities? — The  parchasmg  power  of 
silver  in  the  East  is,  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  stable. 

8748.  Then  if  silver  has  become  cheaper  than  it 
was  as  against  commodities  in  Europe,  and  remains 
of  the  same  value  as  against  commodities  in  Asia,  why 
does  it  not  go  from  Europe  to  Asia? — There  is  no 
silver  in  London.     Where  is  the  silver  ? 

8749.  You  said  that  it  is  cheaper;  surely  if  it  is 
cheaper,  it  is  to  be  got  cheaper  ? — No,  it  is  not,  not 
the  silver  that  exists  as  coin.  You  cannot  get  an 
ounce  of  French  silver  coin  below  15^  to^l ;  you  may 
even  have  to  pay  a  premium.  I  will  give  you  an 
illustration.  When  Italy  resumed  specie  payments, 
the  Italian  Government  contracted  with  the  bankers  to 
supply  them  with  a  certain  amount  of  gold  for  their 
specie  resumption  loan,  and  a  certain  amount  of  silver. 
The  contractors  of  the  Government  were  under  the 
impression,  which  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  was  a 
correct  one,  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  gold  and 
that  it  would  be  exceedingly  easy  to  get  the  silver, 
and  therefore  what  did  they  do?  They  at  first  tried 
to  get  all  the  gold  in  order  to  complete  that  part  of 
their  contract,  and  succeeded  in  getting  it.  When 
they  had  the  gold,  they  wanted  the  silver,  and  they 
found  that  the  silver  was  not  to  be  had  except  at  a 
premium,  and  they  also  completed  a  portion  of  the 
other  part  in  gold,  because  they  found  they  coald 
get  the  gold  cheaper  than  the  silver,  for  the  Bank  of 
France  asked  a  premium  on  the  silver. 
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8750.  You  say  that  iPthere  was  a  demand  for  silver 
in  India,  that  is  to  say,  if  silver  wonld  btij  more  in 
India  than  it  would  in  Europe,  silver  would  not  go 
there.  If  so,  how  is  it  that  tho  value  of  silver  is  not 
the  same  in  India  as  it  is  in  this  country  ? — ^The 
value  of  silver  is  the  same.  In  commodities  silver 
does  not  buy  any  more  in  India  than  in  Europe. 
Silver  is  cheaper  only  as  regards  gold.  Gold  is 
appreciated. 

8751.  Did  not  all  economists  prophesy,  when  silver 
first  fell,  that  silver  woold  go  to  India ;  is  not  that 
what  Mr.  Bagehot  said  ? — Mr.  Bagehot  said  silver 
would  go  in  increased  qoantities  to  the  East,  and 
prices  in  the  East  would  rise. 

8752.  Why  has  not  that  been  so?— The  railway 
communication  in  India  opened  up  very  large  areas 
where  silver  was  very  little  known  in  commerce,  and 
it  is  now  filtering  in  and  being  absorbed  in  commerce. 

8753.  That  would  create  a  greater  demand  still  in 
India  for  silver,  would  it  not? — It  should  create  a 
greater  demand,  but  what  happens  is  not  exactly  this. 
The  point  that  enters  here  is  that  India  is  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  discharge  every  year  so  much  gold  debt  to 
England  ;  this  is  an  obligation  which  necessitates  the 
ofier  of  so  many  rupee  drafts,  which  are  equivalent  to 
silver,  and  those  Indian  Government  rupee  bills  and 
other  interest  notes  go  to  India  instead  of  silver  to  a 
large  extent  every  year, — 20,000,000/.  sterling.  If  it 
were  not  for  that,  I  think  what  Mr.  Bagehot  prophesied 
would  have  happened. 

8754.  You  mean  that  the  council  bills  have  caused 
the  value  of  silver  to  fall  ? — They  necessitate  an 
increase  in  the  imports  &om  India,  and  they  check  the 
flow  of  silver  and  other  things  in  India.  Of  every- 
thing else  as  well  as  silver. 

8755.  But  still  that  does  not  answer  my  question ; 
why,  if  according  to  your  hypothesis,  silver  will  bring 
more  in  London  than  it  will  in  India,  it  does  not  go  to 
India  ? — It  does  go  to  India. 

8756.  But  not  to  an  extent,  according  to  you,  to 
equalise  the  value  in  Calcutta  and  London  ? — ^It  goes 
to  a  large  extent. 

8757.  I  perfectly  understand  that,  because  a  certain 
quantity  of  silver  does  gOj  and  I  suppose  the  silver 
that  does  go,  goes  because  it  is  more  valuable  in  India 
than  in  England,  that  is  why  the  bullion  merchant 
sends  it  there.  Is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  I  think 
it  only  goes  because  it  is  the  only  place  where  silver 
can  be  used.  It  cannot  be  used  here,  so  it  is  sent 
to  the  country  where  it  can  be  consumed. 

8768.  Why  does  it  not  go  until  its  value  in  com- 
modities is  the  same  in  India  as  in  England  ? — Because 
it  is  not  there ;  all  the  silver  that  is  here  goes  to 
India. 

8759.  All  the  silver  that  is  here  goes  to  India? — 
Yes,  every  farthing  of  it. 

8760.  But  surely  if  there  were  that  demand  for  it 
in  India,  its  value  would  be  raised  in  Europe.  Well, 
then,  to  turn  from  this  point,  I  gather  that  you  think 
that  the  effect  of  this  change  has  been  to  transfer  a 
great  quantity  of  production  from  the  west  to  the  east, 
e.g.,  the  wheat  industry,  and  cotton  indastry,  and 
so  on  ? — ^Yes,  temporarily,  that  has  been  the  effect. 

8761.  But  you  think,  while  it  has  done  great  harm 
to  Europe  and  America,  it  has  done  no  good  to  India  ? 
—No  good  to  India. 

8762.  That  these  industries  are  no  good  to  India  ? 
— I  do  not  say  that. 

8763.  That  the  ryot  is  no  better  off  for  cultivating 
his  wheat  ? — I  do  not  ea,j  that. 

8764.  And  that  the  Bombay  spinner  is  no  better  off 
for  spinning  his  yarn? — ^The  Bombay  spinner  is 
better  off  for  spinning  his  yarn.  The  ryot  is  better 
off  for  cultivating  his  wheat,  but  the  people  of  India 
are  no  better  off,  because  pari  passu  with  the  increase 
of  the  cotton  mills,  and  the  increase  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry,  the  gold  liabilities  of  the  country 
increased ;  therefore,  the  coimtry  is  no  better  off  as 
a  country,  although  some  individuals  are  better  off  as 
individuals. 


8765.  Turning  from  points  of  detail  to  the  general 
question,  you  are  aware,  I  think,  that  at  many 
previous  times  in  history,  people  have  attributed  to 
alterations  in  currency  great  misfortunes  and  great 
fluctuations  in  trade,  which  subsequent  inquiries  have 
shown  to  be  due  to  quite  other  causes  ;  and  I  would 
ask  you,  having  that  in  view,  whether  you  think  that 
a  mere  alteration  in  the  legal  value  of  silver  effected 
by  France  and  Germany  is  sufficient  to  change  the 
whole  productive  and  exchanging  powers  of  the 
world? — I  do  believe  that.  I  believe  it  was  a 
measure  of  such  paramount  importance  which  has 
altered  so  entirely  the  relative  prices  of  gold  and 
silver  that  every^ing  else  is  a  simple  corollary  to 
that  fact. 

8766.  (Sir  W.  Hbuldsworth.)  Would  you  anti- 
cipate, if  the  international  arrangement  was  made, 
that  gold  would  become  less  and  less  the  currency, 
and  silver  wonld  take  its  place  ? — ^That  would  depend 
upon  the  production  of  gold. 

8767.  Yes,  but  as  far  as  you  can  judge  of  the 
present  position  of  things,  I  suppose  the  final  effect 
would  be  to  stimulate  production  of  silver  ? — I  should 
think  not,  because  the  production  of  silver  is  not 
dependent  upon  its  price.  If  I  am  right  in  contend- 
ing that  as  the  value  of  silver  falls,  the  value  of  gold 
increases,  the  production  of  silver  in  gold  countries 
will  not  depend  upon  the  price  it  will  fetch.  You  see 
silver  is  either  produced  in  gold  countries  or  in  silver 
countries.  You  will  admit  ■  that  the  production  of 
silver  in  silver  countries  will  be  absolutely  independent 
of  the  price  it  will  fetch,  you  admit  that  proposition  ? 
The  production  of  silver  in  gold  countries  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  not  immediately,  but  after  some  time, 
independent  of  its  price  for  this  reason  ;  that  as  the 
price  falls  the  currency  becomes  appreciated  as  a  cur- 
rency, and  when  it  has  become  appreciated  the  price  of 
everything  falls  in  the  country,  and  therefore  the  fall  in 
silver  will  be  compensated  for  by  the  increased  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold ;  that,  in  my  opinion,  even  on 
economic  grounds,  even  supposing  that  the  produc- 
tion of  silver  were  subject  to  the  same  e<»nomic 
laws  as  the  production  of  any  other  article,  will  be 
sufilcient  to  account  for  the  ract  that  the  production 
of  silver  is  independent,  more  or  less,  of  the  price  it 
will  fetch. 

8768.  Have  you  any  anticipation  that  the  cost  of 
producing  silver  will  diminish,  and  is  diminishing ;  it 
is  asserted  that  the  cost  of  producing  silver  is  de- 
creasing?— ^I  believe  the  actual  cost  of  producing 
everything  may  be  said  to  be  decreased  by  better 
machinery.    That  may  be  the  case. 

8769.  Then  would  you  anticipate  that  the  fall 
might  be  owing  to  gold  being  used  for  industrial 
purposes,  or  hoarding,  or  any  other  cause ;  would  you 
anticipate  that  the  effect  might  be  that  the  currency 
might  become  silver  and  gold  go? — ^Well,  for  the 
moment  we  have  a  very  large  amount  of  gold  in 
circulation.  It  would  take  centuries  to  absorb  that 
gold.  There  may  theoretically  be  a  possibility  of 
such  an  event,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  produc- 
tion of  gold,  but  if  that  is  the  case  what  would  be  the 
position  of  the  gold  countries  if  the  production  of 
gold  were  to  cease  ?  Why,  surely,  we  should  then  be  far 
better  off  under  the  bimetallic  standard  than  under  the 
gold  standard. 

8770.  I  was  only  asking  what  your  anticipation  was  ? 
— Well,  of  course  the  production  of  gold  and  silver 
is  dependent,  more  or  less,  on  chance. 

8771.  Then  yon  would  not  anticipate  that  gold  would 
be  driven  out  very  quickly  ? — Where  can  it  be  driven 
to ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe,  to  a  certain'extent  hoarded, 
gold  will  come  out  in  India.  Grold  has  been  hoarded 
there  more  for  the  very  reason  that  the  natives  see 
that  they  hoard  an  article  which  possesses  all  the 
advantages  of  silver,  and  still  increases  in  value.  If 
it  ceases  to  increase  in  value,  the  stimulus  to  hoarding 
will  be  taken  away. 

8772.  Then  you  think  the  statement  by  Professor 
Marshall,  that  gold  will  disappear  from  circulation,  is 
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not  well  founded  ? — I  asked  him  where  it  would  go  to, 
and  he  said  into  pencil  cases. 

8778.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  If  it  did  disappear,  and  jou 
had  the  single  gold  standard,  that  result  would  be 
unfortunate ;  but  if  you  had  liie  bimetallic  standwd 
you  would  have  the  silver  to  take  the  place  of  gold  ? — 
Yes. 

8774.  (Mr,  Fremantle.)  Do  you  think  silver  would 
be  as  useful  as  gold  ? — Yes. 

8775.  And  as  convenient  ? — ^More  so,  because  for 
large  payments  you  do  not  pay  either  silver  or  gold, 
and  for  small  payments  you  can  divide  the  silver  better 
than  the  gold  into  smaller  change.  But  that  is  only 
a  minor  matter,  the  finance  of  small  commerce,  because 
after  all  you  will  always  have  some  gold.  If  you  were 
to  introduce  the  bimetallic  standard  into  large  countries, 
the  question  of  the  flow  of  gold  and  silver  would 
regulate  itself  to  the  demand.  That  country  which 
finds  the  gold  most  convenient  will  have  the  gold, 
and  that  country  which  finds  the  silver  most  con- 
venient will  have  the  rilver ;  there  will  be  no  artificial 
restriction. 

8776.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  Is  not  the  lower  range  of 
discounts  during  the  past  few  years,  partly  due  to  the 
use  of  paper  against  silver  by  the  difEerent  Great 
Powers? — I  believe  that  tie  lower  rate  of  discount  is 
due  to  a  smaller  demand  for  capital.  The  rate  of 
discount  is  really  not  so  much  dependent  on  the 
quantity  of  money,  as  on  the  capital  in  the  country, 
and  the  demand  for  that  capital. 

8777.  But  a  very  large  amount  of  paper  is  at  present 
based  upon  silver  held  by  the  banks  on  the  Continent, 
and  by  the  Treasury  in  America;  and  the  paper, 
therefore,  making  the  currencies  redundant,  would  make 
money  cheaper  in  the  same  way  as  gold  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  put  it  that  way.  I  think  the  rate  of  money, 
except  for  temporary  purposes,  is  dependent  upon  the 
supply  and  demand  of  capital. 

8778.  When  people  talk  of  gold  being  abundant, 
they  usually  mean  circulation  being  abundant  ? — Yes. 

8779.  You  recommend  that  bimetallism  should  be 
established  internationally  ? — Well,  that  would  be  the 
best.  There  are  very  few  countries  that  could  establish 
it  by  themselves,  but  I  think  international  bimetallism 
is  by  far  the  best  arrangement. 

8780.  Are  you  inclined  to  propose  any  particular 
ratio  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  propose  any  ratio.  I 
think  the  ratio  must  be  left  to  statesmen  and  legislators. 

8781.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  I  think  you  said  that, 
in  your  opinion,  the  production  of  silver  would  cot  be 
stimulated  by  an  increase  of  its  value  in  consequence 
of  bimetallism  being  adopted  ? — No. 

8782.  But  do  you  not  think  that  in  most  articles 
the  production  is  stimulated  by  an  increase  in  the 
value  ? — Precious  metals  are  articles  which  are  not 
produced  under  the  same  economic  conditions  as 
other  articles.  If  yours  were  a  correct  proposition, 
then  I  say  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver 
the  production  of  gold  ought  to  have  increased,  and 
the  production  of  silver  ought  to  have  fallen,  and  we 
have  seen  just  the  opposite.  As  silver  has  fallen  so 
its  production  has  increased,  and  in  some  instances 
demonstrably  in  consequence  of  its  fall.  There 
have  been  mines  which  gave  a  certain  profit,  and  in 
order  to  keep  their  men  employed  they  had  to  mine 
more  silver  and  to  increase  the  output  when  silver 
fell,  and  the  increase  in  the  production  of  silver  is 
there  directly  attributable  to  the  fall  in  its  value.  We 
have  seen  a  fall  in  silver  and  a  rise  in  production. 
Why  then  must  a  rise  in  silver  be  followed  by  another 
rise  in  production  ? 

8783.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that, 
in  your  opinion,  there  was  a  surplus  of  gold  in  this 
country  which  had  led  to  its  exportation,  and  that 
this  affected  prices  ? — ^What  I  meant  to  say  was  this, 
that  there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the  mass  of 
money  and  the  commodities.  That  relation  is  not 
mathematical,  but  there  is  a  certain  relation.  Increase 
the  money  and  you  raise  the  prices ;  decrease  the 
money  tuid  you  lower  prices ;  but  this  relation  is  not 
necessarily  sudi  that  the  cause  is  always  the  money. 


and  the  effect  always  the  prices.     Prices  may  be  acted 
on  first,  and  then  money  adjusts  itself  to  the  prices. 

8784.  Then,  in  your  ju^;ment,  as  compared  with, 
say,  15  years  ago,  there  has  been  a  surplus  of 
gold  in  this  country  which  has  led  to  its  exportation, 
and  that  has  afEected  prices? — ^There  has  been  an 
exportation  of  gold  without  there  ever  having  been  aa 
actual  scarcity. 

8785.  (Chairman.)  I  understood  you  to  say, 
that  the  exportation  would  not  produce  an  effect 
on  prices  necessarily,  because  prices  were  regu- 
lated not  by  the  amount  in  any  particular  country, 
but  by  the  general  currency  in  all  nations? — Yes, 
also  that. 

8786.  I  do  not  understand  quite  the  transfer  from 
one  country  to  another  ? — The  transfer  has  taken  place 
because  prices  all  over  the  gold  countries  have  fallen, 
and,  therefore,  the  same  mass  of  gold  which  existed 
formerly  had  to  suffice,  and  the  same  production  of 
gold  which  had  to  furnish  supply  for  only  one  or  two 
countries,  now  suffices  to  do  service  for  a  greater 
number  of  countries  without  ever  producing  an  aclnal 
scarcity  of  gold.     There  never  has  been  a  scarcity. 

8787.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  At  any  rate,  you  con- 
sider that  there  has  been  an  exportation  of  gold 
owing  to  the  surplus  in  this  country  ? — There  has 
been  an  exportation  from  this  country,  but  this 
is  a  local  element  in  comparison  with  the  general 
element,  the  formation  of  prices,  which  are  formed 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world  and  not  in  any 
one  particular  country. 

8788.  And  that  exportation  was  owing  to  there 
being  a  surplus  of  gold  in  this  country  ? — In  thii 
country,  yes,  relatively. 

8789.  You  stated,  if  I  correctly  heard  you,  in 
answer  to  another  question,  that  the  currency  of  the 
whole  world  has  bieen  decreased  because  silver  baa 
been  reduced  by  30  per  cent,  of  its  value? — The 
value  of  the  total  amount  of  money  in  the  worid  has 
certainly  decreased,  if  you  look  upon  it  from  the  gold 
point  of  view,*  because  the  silver  which  circulates 
on  its  present  value  has  become  24  per  cent, 
depreciated. 

8790.  When  you-  say  it  has  become  24  per  cent, 
deix^ciated,  do  you  mean  in  reiatioa  to  commodities 
generally  ? — No,  in  relation  to  gold. 

8791.  Then,  in  relation  to  the  commodities  of  the 
world,  you  would  not  hold  that  currency  has  been 
diminished  by  24  per  cent,  in  -consequence  of  the 
diminution  in  the  value  of  silver  ? — ^In  relation  to 
commodities  the  standard,  if  looked  upon  from  the 
gold  point  of  view,  has  become  less  and  therefore 
has  altered. 

8792.  But  the  values  of  commodities  have,  in  your 
opinion,  become  less,  have  they  not  ? — Exactly,  because 
the  mass  of  money  from  the  point  of  view  of  gold  is 
decreased. 

8793<  But  putting  gold  on  one  side  for  a  moment 
altogether,  the  relation  between  silver  and  commodities 
has  not  altered  materially  in  view? — The  relation 
between  silver  and  commodities  hau  not  altered. 

8794.  Then,  I  think  you  spoke  of  our  adjusting  our 
prices  to  the  fall  in  silver.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand you  to  use  that  expression  ? — ^I  say,  the  general 
ran^  of  prices  adjusts  itself  to  the  fall  in  silver. 

8795.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean 
by  the  prices  in  this  country  adjusting  themselves  to 
the  &11  in  silver  ? — I  mean  in  gold  countries  prices 
go  down  owing  to  the  infl.uenco  of  the  prices  of 
the  silver  countries.  Owing  to  the  fall  in  silver,  the 
articles  from  the  silver  countries  can  be  imported  at 
lower  prices,  and  the  articles  to  silver  countries  must 
be  exported  at  lower  prices  too ;  therefore,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  articles  are  being  circulated  in 
the  gold  countries  at  lower  prices  and  that  cannot 
happen,  without  gradually  affecting  the  whole  range 
of  prices  in  those  countries. 

8796.  But  then,  do  you  mean  that  because  there  is 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  therefore  there  would  be 
a  corresponding  fa)l  in  the  price  of  coal  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 
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B707.  But  you  say  that  the  changes  in  the  price  of 
silver  are  very  similar  to  the  movement  of  other 
articles  ? — Yes,  becaose  silver  is  the  cause,  and  the 
other  articles  represent  the  result. 

8798.  Now,  would  you  kindly  explain  to  me  in 
what  way  you  consider  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
silver  affects  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country  ? — 
Because  wheat  can  be  imported  into  this  country  at 
80  much  less,  can  be  laid  dowif  in  this  country  at  so 
much  less. 

8799.  Why? — Because  it  can  be  bought  in  India 
at  the  old  price,  and  the  old  price  at  the  present 
value  of  rupees  represents  so  much  less  gold, 

8800.  Then  you  mean,  that  although  the  value  of 
silver  has  altered  in  the  East,  the  value  of  the  wheat 
has  not  altered  in  the  East  ? — In  the  East,  the  value 
of  wheat  in  silver  has  not  altered  any  more  than  the 
value  of  any  other  article  in  silver.  Silver  has 
retained  the  same  purchasing  power  that  it  had  in 
the  East. 

8801.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Are  you  sure  of  that?— 
Well,  that  is  the  evidence  of  everything. 

8802.  (^iV  John  Lubbock.)  Well,  if  that  is  the 
case,  I  think  you  said  in  answer  to  Sir  Thomas  Farrer, 
that  silver  did  not  go  from  here  to  the  East  as  much 
as  you  would  have  expected,  "  because  there  is  uo 
"  silver  here"? — I  did  not  mean  to  say  there  is  no 
silver  whatever ;  I  meant  to  say  all  the  silver  that 
comes  here  goes  to  the  East.  There  is  no  permanent 
stock  of  silver  here ;  nobody  has  silver  in  London. 

8803.  Then,  do  you  mean  that  our  price  here  is  a 
nominal  price  ? — It  is  a  nominal  price,  if  you  want 
any  more  than  there  is. 

8804.  If  the  price  is  a  nominal  price,  and  the  price 
which  really  affects  matters  is  the  price  in  India,  why 
do  you  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  price  here, 
which  you  say  is  nominal  ? — I  attach  importance 
because  the  actual  transactions  that  take  place 
between  the  two  countries  are  based  on  that  price, 
nominal  or  real.  It  is  not  so  much  the  price  of  the 
silver  itself,  but  it  is  the  price  of  everything  that  is 
based  on  silver.  All  the  Council  Bills,  for  instance. 
And  for  them  the  price  is  not  nominal.  You  get  those 
Council  Bills  at  those  nominal  prices. 

8805.  As  regards  the  wheat  grower  in  India,  I 
quite  understand  that,  so  far  as  his  fixed  charges  are 
concerned,  nsimcly,  the  rent  which  he  has  to  pay,  and 
the  taxes  whirl  ■  he  has  to  pay,  those  being  fixed  charges 
in  rupees,  are  less  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  silver  ? 
—Yes. 

8806.  But  do  you  consider  that  in  growing  wheat 
he  has  any  advantage  over  and  above  the  diminution 
in  the  actual  amount  of  his  fixed  charges,  which 
remain  nominally  the  same,  but  are  practically  lower  ? 
— Well,  the  wages,  if  they  enter,  he  has  the  advantage 
of  the  depreciation  in  the  currency. 

8807.  Then  you  consider  it  is  the  alteration  in  the 
fixed  charges,  and  assuming  that  wages  remain 
nominally  the  same,  the  alteration  in  the  real  weight 
of  the  wages  ? — Yes. 

8808.  But  you  would  not  go  beyond  that? — Not 
beyond  that. 

8809.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  Bland  Bill,  you 
expressed  the  opinion,  if  I  correctly  understootl  you, 
that  America  must  either  suspend  the  Bland  Bill 
within  two  years,  or  else  adopt  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  ? — I  do  not  like  to  bind  myself  to  any 
time;  I  simply  say  that  it  is  logically  and  prac- 
tically impossible  for  America  to  go  on,  in  the  present 
condition  of  things,  without  one  of  two  events  happen- 
ing.  Either  they  will  halt  one  day,  and  say,  "  It  is 
"  impossible;  we  are  going  to  the  silver  baas,  we 
"  must  stop  the  coinage  of  the  Bland  dollars,"  and 
then  you  will  have  a  great  tumble  in  silver ;  or  else 
they  will  go  on  the  silver  basis,  either  with  their  eyes 
open,  by  an  Act  of  legislation,  or  because  owing  to 
continued  large  coinage  of  silver  there  will  be  such 
a  mass  of  silver  in  the  country  that  one  day  there 
will  be  a  scare,  and  the  gold  will  be  exported.  The 
Gresham  law  must  come  into  operation  in  America 
one  day. 


8810.  I  do  not  want  to  bind  you  to  two  years,  but     jy  Sehndt. 

I  understood  you  meant  in  a  comparatively  short  time  ?     -    ' 

— Well,  there  are  authorities  who   say  five   or  ten    25  Nov.  1887. 

years.    It  would  happen  quicker  if  there  was  not  this      

increase  of  American  cultivation  that  retards  the  day, 

but  it  must  come  one  day. 

881 1 .  But  if  you  remember  that  the  total  amount 
of  silver  certificates  is  115,000,000  dollars,  and  that 
the  whole  circulation  is  1,750,000,000  dollars,  do  you 
not  think  that  as  the  amount  of  silver  certificates  is 
still  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole,  the  efEect 
you  anticipate  may  be,  even  from  your  point  of  view, 
considerably  delayed  ? — Well,  the  silver  altogether  is 
about  350,000,000  in  America,  it  is  even,  perhaps, 
400,000,000  dollars. 

8812.  Assuming  your  own  figure,  namely, 
350,000,000  dollars,  the  total  being  1,750,000,000, 
it  has  still  so  small  a  relation  to  the  whole  that  the 
question  I  asked  you  was,  whether  you  did  not  think 
the  effect  you  anticipated-  might  not  be  delayed  for  a 
considerable  time  ? — It  may  be  delayed,  sir,  but  I 
dispute  the  correctness  of  comparing  the  silver  to  the 
whole  circulation.  I  think  the  question  is  to  compare 
the  silver  with  the  gold,  because,  after  all,  it  is  on  the 
gold  that  they  will  fall  back.  By  your  assumption,  by 
comparing  the  silver  to  the  whole  circulation,  they 
could  obviate  all  difficulty  by  issuing  more  green- 
backs, because,  the  more  paper  they  have,  the  Tai^er 
the  circulation,  and  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  the 
silver  to  the  whole  mass.     Do  you  see  my  argument  ? 

8813.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not.  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  more  silver  certificates  they  issued,  the  more 
notes  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  call  in  ? — That 
is  right  enough.  But  you  referred  to  silver  and  the 
whole  mass  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  yon  say, 
because  silver  is  350,000,000  and  the  whole  mass  of 
the  circulating  medium  about  1,750,000,000,  it  is  a 
very  small  proportion.  I  say,  from  that  figure  of 
yours,  you  must  deduct  everything  that  is  not  gold, 
because,  if  you  include  things  like  green-backs,  sup- 
posing you  increase  the  silver  dollars  by  100,000,000, 
you  would  simply  have  to  add  £00,000,000  of  green- 
backs, and  you  would  have  the  old  proportion  again. 

8814.  Yon  are  aware  that  while  the  issue  of 
silver  dollars,  and  silver  certificates  have  con- 
siderably increased  within  the  last  10  years,  on  the 
other  hand  the  circulation  of  State  bank-notes,  and 
National  bank-notes,  has  very  largely  decreased  ? — 
Not  so  very  largely.  It  is  decreasing  every  year, 
owing  to  the  calb'ng  in  of  the  Funded  Debt. 

8815.  Do  you  consider  tltat  the  effect  of  bi- 
metallism, would  be  to  raise  prices,  if  the  rate  of  20 
to  1,  were  adopted  ? — ^No,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  told 
you  it  would,  because  credit  would  be  more  easily 
obtained,  and  become  more  efltectual,  but  otherwise  it 
would  not. 

8816.  Then  you  would  not  anticipate  any  con- 
siderable effect  ? — ^No  considerable  efrect  if  you  take 
the  present  price  of  silver  as  the  basis  of  the  ratio. 

8817.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  consider  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver 
enables  a  silver-using  country  to  sell  its  wheat  to 
gi-eater  advantage  here  ? — ^At  a  lower  price,  I  said. 

8818.  Well  then,  would  a  fall  in  the  paper  money 
in  a  country  having  a  paper  circulation  affect  it  ? — 
Not  necessarily ;  I  told  you  if  that  fall  in  the  paper 
money  is  produced  by  over-issue  of  paper,  by  a 
further  issue  of  paper,  the  result  would  be  within 
that  paper  country  a  rise  of  the  prices. 

8819.  And  you  think  that  there  is  is  a  difference 
between  the  case  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  and 
a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  paper  circulation  ? — There 
might  be  a  difference.  The  case  of  the  United  States, 
which  in  recent  years  is  the  most  prominent  instance, 
is  certainly  to  that  effect,  for  when  they  issued  more 
green-backs,  up  went  the  prices. 

8820.  You  said  you  thought  it  was  impossible  that 
gold  could  be  driven  out  by  the  adoption  of  bi- 
metallism ;  have  you  considered  the  very  large  amount 
of  gold  which  is  used  in  the  arts  ? — I  said  it  could  not  be 
drivoQ  out  through  bi-metallism,  but  it  might  be  U8e4 
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up  in  the  arts.  If  the  production  of  gold  continues  to 
be  insufficient,  or  would  become  insufficient,  no  doubt  it 
would  be  used  up  in  the  arts,  but  that  would  happen 
whether  you  had  a  bi-metallic  or  a  gold  standard ;  that 
would  be  enlirely  independent  of  the  question  of 
standard,  and  the  practical  result  would  be  far  less 
dangerous  under  the  bi-metallic  standard  than  it 
would  be  under  the  gold  standard. 

8821.  You  stated  that  in  your  judgment  the 
appreciation  of  gold  is  the  result  not  of  any  actual 
scarcity  of  that  metal  as  of  the  efiect  of  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  silver  on  general  gold  prices  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  that  is  the  case. 

8822.  You  also  state  that  the  constant  fluctuations 
between  gold  and  silver  have  added  a  new  element  of 
difficulty  to  commerce.  I  think  you  are  not  practi- 
cally engaged  in  the  commerce  with  the  east  yourself  ? 
— No,  but  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Indian 
banks,  and  I  follow  their  transactions  very  closely, 
and  it  is  on  that  experience  that  I  said  it ;  but  I 
believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  is  a  new 
element  of  uncertainty  which  yon  either  have  to  take 
into  account  yourself  or  insure  against. 

8823.  And  you  are  aware  that  evidence  has  been 
given  before  the  Commission  that,  practically,  the 
difficulty  can  be  met  very  easily? — By  insurance; 
yes,  by  paying  for  it.  If  you  pay  for  it,  it  is  an  item 
of  actual  increased  cost  of  production,  and  if  you  do 
not  pay  for  it,  your  transaction  becomes  a  speculation. 

8824.  (-Sir  fF.  H.  ffouldstoorth.)  Can  that  insur- 
ance be  done  to  an  unb'mited  extent  ? — I  should  say 
yes.  There  may  be  circumstances  where  it  cannot  be 
done ;  for  instance,  if  India  were  to  export  a  great 
deal  without  importing,  it  cannot  be  done ;  but  as 
long  as  exports  to  and  imports  from  countries  balance, 
so  long  can  banks  step  between  and  balance  them.  If 
exports  and  imports  were  to  exceed  even  500,000,000/., 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  banks  to  step  in  and  take 
the  risk  for  a  consideration. 

8826.  Would  you  confirm  the  evidence  given  by 
some  of  the  witnesses  that  there  was  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  smaller  houses  engaged  in  the  trade 
between  England  and  India,  in  e&cting  the  insur- 
ance ? — ^It  is  a  question  of  credit  with  small  houses, 
because  in  those  cases  the  bank  takes  the  risk  from 
each  side.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  small  house  to 
have  a  difficulty  in  getting  such  credit. 

8826.  Then,  practically,  large  houses  can  insure, 
while  smaller  houses  cannot? — That  may  happen. 

8827.  (Mr,  Fremantle.)  Are  they  not  able  to 
insure,  or  must  they  insure  at  a  higher  rate  ? — ^They 
may  not  be  able  to  insure  at  all. 

8828.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  Do  you  think  that  in  the 
event  of  bimetallism  being  established  on  the  basis  of 
20  to  I,  which  is  about  47d.,  that  India  would  send 
silver  here  and  take  gold  away  ? — Why  should  she ; 
for  what  purpose  ? 

8829.  For  hoarding  ? — I  believe  the  hoarding  of  gold 
would  be  less.  There  is  a  stimulus  now  to  the  hoarding 
of  gold  in  India,  because  the  people  know  it  is  appre- 

.  ciating,  but  take  away  appreciation  by  fixing  the  price 
of  gold  in  India,  and  they  will  just  as  well  hoard  silver 
as  gold. 


8830.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  You  said  that  yon  con- 
sidered that  silver,  on  the  whole,  was  more  convenient 
for  currency  thau  gold  ? — I  said  so,  because  silver  can 
be  more  sub-divided  for  small  transnctions,  it  is  more 
convenient. 

8831.  At  present,  in  this  country,  anyone  who  wishes 
to  have  silver  for  small  transactions  has  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  it? — Certainly  not;  I  do  not  say  there  ig 
any  inconvenience  at  all  from  the  gold  standard.  I 
stated  that  there  would  be  no  inconvenience  if  silver 
were  to  become  the  standard,  and  I  said  so  becanse 
for  the  small  transactions  you  have  already  silver 
now ;  for  the  larger  payments  you  will  have  the  same 
facilities  as  now  to  pay  them  in  cheques ;  and  for  the 
medium  payments,  if  you  pay  them  in  silver,  you  vill 
no  doubt  have  notes  like  the  American  certificates. 

8832.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  You  have  stated  just  now 
that  it  would  be  for  statesmen  and  legislators  to 
decide  what  ratio  would  best  meet  the  inter^ts 
involved.  I  should  like  to  know  your  opinion  as  to 
what  that  ratio  should  be,  and  what  ratio,  on  the 
whole,  would  probably  be  the  best  and  fairest  for  all 
those  interests  ? — I  should  like  the  ratio  somewhere 
near  the  American  ratio  of  1  to  16,  personally ;  bat 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  this  is  the  best,  or  that 
it  would  best  meet  the  case  all  round.  I  think  it 
would,  but  I  do  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  upon  dut 
It  requires  a  great  many  considerations.  It  certainly 
would  raise  prices  a  great  deal,  and  would  make  mauj 
trades  profitable  which  have  ceased  to  be  profitable ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  liabihties  have  been 
incurred  since  the  fall  has  taken  place,  and  it  may 
hurt  other  interests. 

8833.  A  ratio  of  15^  or  16  to  1  would  remedy,  at 
all  events,  the  crying  injustice  which  you  speak  of, 
and  by  which  I  understand  yon  mean  the  great 
breaking  of  contracts  which  has  taken  place?— 
Certainly. 

8834.  Any  other  ratio  would  inflict  considerable 
inconvenience,  would  it  not,  upon  France  and  Ger< 
many,  and  those  countries  where  there  was  a  large 
existing  currency  in  silver  ? — It  may  be  a  practiatl 
question,  whether  the  other  countries  would  accept 
any  other  ratio  except  1  to  16  or  1  to  15^ ;  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that. 

8835.  It  would  involve  the  recoining  of  their  silver 
currency  ? — Gradually.  They  would  open  their  mints 
at  once  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  on  the  new  basis, 
but  the  re-coinage  wotild  be  done  gradually. 

8836.  In  any  circumstances  you  would  not  wish  to 
see  a  ratio  of  16  to  1  or  15^  to  1,  which  would  involve 
such  large  changes,  adopted  suddenly  ? — Oh,  oertjunly 
not.  I  think  a  sudden  and  immediate  adoption  of  the 
ratio  of  I  to  15^  would  create  so  much  disturbance 
that  it  is  highly  to  be  deprecated. 

8837.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  Could  not  France  coin  a 
new  coin  at  20  to  1  without  interfering  with  tax 
present  circulation  ? — ^I  think  they  have  so  much  at 
present,  that  they  would  have  to  recoin  part  of  the 
old  stock. 

8838.  Or  would  it  not  answer  the  same  purpose  if 
the  banks  bought  bar  silver  in  the  same  way  as  they 
buy  bar  gold? — They  would  do  that  in  any  case, 
J  think. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Monday. 
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PBESBNT  : 


Thk  Right  Hon.  LORD  HERSCHEfvL,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Barbour,  C.S.I. 
Mr.  J.  W.  BiBcn. 
Mr.  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P. 
Sir  T.  H.  Farrbb,  Bart. 


Mb.  C.  W.  Frbhamtle,  C.B. 
Sir  W.  H.  Hodldsworth,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Mr.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  and 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Mxjrray,  Secretary. 


Lord  Bramwgll  called  and  examined. 


8839.  (Chairman.)  You  have  devoted  some  atten- 
tion to  the  subjects  into  which  this  Commission  is 
inquiring  ? — Yes,  some. 

884f .  I  believe  you  have  read  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  before  us,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
published  ? — WeU,  I  have  read  it  so  as  to  have  a  notion 
of  what  it  is.  I  cannot  say  I  have  read  it  in  the 
scrupulous  way  in  which  1  should  if  it  had  been  a 
brief,  perhaps. 

8841.  But  you  have  read,  at  all  events,  sufficient  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  views  which  have  been  put 
before  the  Commission  of  what  bi-metallism  is,  and 
how  far  it  is  practicable  ? — I  think  so. 

8842.  Now  in  considering  the  question  of  the  pro- 
posed fixed  relation  between  gold  and  silver,  you  may 
have  observed  that  those  who  advocate  bi-mctalJism,  or 
some  of  them,  do  not  propose  that  the  power  to  con- 
tract, even  if  bi-metallism  were  established,  for  pay- 
ment in  one  particular  precious  metal  should  be 
excluded  ? — I  see  Mr.  Gibbs  says  that  particularly. 

8843.  Does  any  observation  occur  to  you  as  to  the 
effect  that  that  might  produce  with  reference  to 
creating  or  augmenting  the  premium  upon  one  of  the 
precious  metals? — It  undoubtedly  would  have  a 
tendency  to  do  so :  if  bi-metallism  were  firmly  esta- 
blished and  the  ratio  firmly  established,  it  would  be 
said  that  there  never  woidd  be  any  occasion  for  a 
premium  upon  either  of  the  metals,  but  it  has  always, 
in  my  mind,  an  absolute  tendency  to  create  a  premium 
upon  one  of  the  metals,  and  upon  gold,  at  least,  if 
the  ratio  were  established  Bt  15^. 

8844.  A  premium,  at  all  events,  upon  what  one  may 
call  the  dearer  metal  ? — Something  of  the  nature  of 
an  agio  or  a  premium ;  but  I  think  it  would  have 
another  very  mischievous  consequence,  which  I  will 
mention  at  once,  if  you  please.  I  think  it  would 
tend  to  create  an  enormous  quantity  of  confusion  and 
litigation.  A  man  would  a  two  debt ;  he  would  say 
"Well,  I  contracted  to  have  the  right  to  pay  this 
"  in  either  metal,"  and  his  creditor  would  say  "  No, 
"  you  did  not,  you  contracted  to  pay  it  in  gold,"  or 
what  not.  Well,  there  would  be  litigation,  confusion, 
quarrels  about  that.  Further  it  would  be  a  very 
extraordinary  thing  that  a  great  quantity  of  what  a 
man  had  to  pay,  his  taxes,  and  other  things,  which  did 
not  arise  out  of  any  contract,  should  be  paid  at  one 
rate  or  in  one  metaJ,  and  the  other  should  be  paid  in 
an  optional  rate,  as  agree  (^  between  him  and  his 
creditor.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world 
that  it  would  have  ;;  iciulency  to  create  confu.sion  and 
litigation,  which,  I  dare  say  in  time,  would  abate,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  it  would  always  exist  to  some 
extent. 

8845.  That  is  in  contracts  not  reduced  into  writing  ? 
— Not  reduced  into  writing.  If  they  were  in  writing, 
I  suppose  they  would  have  a  tolerably  intelligible 
meaning ;  but  I  should  think  you  and  I  have  seen  a 
good  many  writings,  especially  when  merchants  draw 
them  up,  which  have  not  a  very  intelligible  meaning, 
with  all  submission  be  it  said. 


8846.  Now  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a 
bi-metallic  system  which  would  work  ;  what  observa- 
tions have  you  to  make  ? — ^I  have  come  here  to  do 
what  is  called  give  evidence ;  but  I  should  like  to 
preface  what  I  have  got  to  say  by  this,  that  I  have 
not  a  fact  to  lay  before  you,  not  one.  I  have  only  got 
opinions  to  lay  before  you,  and  I  see  round  the  table, 
and  know  there  have  been  called  before  you,  those  who 
are  more  competent  to  give  good  opinions  upon  the 
subject  than  I  am ;  but  if  you  like,  if  it  would  save 
you  any  trouble,  I  would  just  give  you,  as  shortly  as  I 
can,  my  general  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

8847.  If  you  please  ? — In  the  first  place  I  know 
what  bi-raetaUism  is.  I  have  always  had  some  doubt 
about  it  till  I  read  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
before  you.  Of  course  I  knew  that  it  always  meant  a 
free  coinage  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  unlimited  coinage  (I 
do  not  mean  to  say  without  any  charge  for  it),  of  the 
two  metals  with  a  fixed  ratio  between  them,  and  either 
of  them  a  legal  tender.  But  the  thing  that  I  never 
did  know  with  absolute  certainly  till  Mr.  Gibbs 
mentioned  it,  was  whether  persons  would  be  allowed 
to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  right  to  pay  in  either 
metal  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  stipulate  for  payment  in  one  only  of  the  two  metals. 
I  incline  to  think  that  bi-metallism  is  a  possibility ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  you  might  get  rid  of  the  Gresham  Law 
if  you  got  a  sufficient  number  of  minters,  all  great 
states  minting  largely  who  would  agree  to  it,  but  I  am 
not  sure  even  then  ;  I  think  it  might  do  if  you  got  a 
sufficient  number,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  say 
what  is  a  sufficient  number.  If  you  got  so  many  that 
there  was  no  market  for  either  metnl  in  particular, 
that  is  to  say,  no  reason  why  the  Gresham  Law  should 
apply,  why  then  I  suppose  bi-metallism  might  exist 
and  might  flourish.  But  even  if  you  were  to  get  the 
United  States,  and  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany 
and  England  to  agree,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  yon 
would  not  find  yourself  disappointed  by  the  action  of 
China  and  India  and  other  countries.  But,  however, 
assuming  that  bimetallism  i.^  a  possibility,  what 
occurs  to  me  is,  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  con- 
sidered a  lawyer's  view  of  the  case,  if  you  like; 
because  as  I  have  sidd  several  times,  I  think  lawyers 
take  a  better  view  of  a  case  than  any  other  class  of 
people ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  burden  of  proof  is 
upon  those  who  say  that  bi-metallism  would  be  pre- 
ferable for  this  country.  Now  mind,  I  am  not  going 
to  say  a  word  of  a  cosmopolitan  character.  All  other 
countries  may  take  care  of  themselves.  I  think  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  to  take  care  of  this  one,  and  I  think 
that  those  who  say  that  bi-metallism  would  be  better 
than  mono-metallism  for  this  country  have  got  to  make 
their  case.  Now  I  have  no  particular  admiration  for 
what  Tristram  Shandy  calls  "  the  under  strapping 
virtue  of  content."  I  think  if  anything  could  be 
done  better  than  we  have  now,  it  should  be  done,  and 
I  think  if  anybody  coidd  show  it  and  make  it  out,  it 
should  be  adopted ;  but  the  burden  of  proof,  to  my 
mind,  is  upon  those  who  would  make  a  change  in  that, 
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which  is  undoubtedly,  I  should  saj,  a  preferable  con- 
dition to  that  of  any  other  nation ;  that  is  to  say,  our 
condition  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  bimetallic 
or  mo-nometallic  country  in  the  world,  and  I  say, 
therefore,  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who 
would  make  the  change.  And  I  think  to  begin  with, 
that  one  may  show  that  there  would  be  a  great  many 
disadvantages  attendant  npon  that  change.  Now  the 
first  and  most  remarkable  disadvantage  I  think  that 
would  attend  npon  it  is  this: — ^The  bi-metallists  tell 
you,  and  I  think  they  are  right,  that  bi-metallism, — 
at  all  events  with  a  ratio  of  15^  of  silver  to  gold 
(and  it  seems  to  be  conceded  that  unless  that 
ratio  is  agreed  to,  bi-metallism  is  an  impossibility, 
and  1  think  good  reasons  might  be  given  for  it) 
the  bi-nk^toUists  tell  you  and  it  seems  to  m^  that 
if  bi-metallism  were  established  with  a  ratio  of  15^ 
inevitably  there  must  be  a  depreciation  of  gold  I 
think  one  may  say  to  the  bi-metallists  "  that  is  your 
"  contention,  and  it  is  one  of  your  great  objects.  You 
"  wish  to  reduce  the  value  of  gold.  Yon  wish  to 
"  raise  prices  which  can  only  be  done  by  lowering 
•*  the  value  of  gold."  Well  now  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  would  be  attended  with  a  most  grievous  and  cruel 
injustice,  because  every  creditor  would  find  his  debt 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  value  of  gold, 
80  that  in  fact  if  he  had  a  hundred  sovereigns  owing  to 
him,  the  purchasing  power,  if  gold  fell  ten  per  cent, 
his  hundred  sovereigns  would  only  equal  what  ninety 
sovereigns  were  before,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
no  answer  to  that  to  say,  that  if  he  loses,  his  debtor 
would  gain  because  in  the  first  place  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  merely  saying  that  you  will  compensate  A  for 
an  undeserved  loss  by  making  B  an  undeserved  gain. 
And  there  is  another  thing,  one  does  not  want  to  go 
into  any  metaphysics  upon  bi-metallism,  but  I  suppose 
every1)ody  would  admit  that  the  pain  and  grief'  and 
inconvenience  to  a  person  who  loses  a  particular  thing 
is  not  compensated  for  or  anything  like  compensated 
for  by  somebody  else  getting  the  good  and  benefit  of 
that  thing  which  he  never  counted  on. 

8848.  What  should  you  say  to  the  contention  that 
the  opposite  stat«  of  things,  the  converse  state  of 
things  has  been  brought  about  by  the  demonetization 
of  silver  in  1873,  and  that  it  would  be  only  restoring 
the  condition  of  things  which  had  existed  prior 
to  that  date  ? — Well,  I  should  say  to  that,  I  think 
it  really  is  rather  surprising  to  me  that  anybody 
could  bring  it  forward ;  it  seems  to  me  as  unreason- 
able as  the  dying  remark  of  an  old  barrister.  Ho 
said,  "  Well,  I  have  won  a  great  many  verdicts  that 
"  I  ought  to  have  lost,  but  then  I  have  lost  a  great 
"  many  that  I  ought  to  have  won,  so  upon  the  whole 
"  justice  is  done."  His  notion  being  that  an  amount 
of  injustice  on  one  side,  was  set  right  by  a  con-e- 
sponding  amount  of  injustice  on  what  you  may  call 
the  other  side.  It  seems  to  me  really  with  great 
respect  to  those  who  think  otherwise,  the  most  un- 
reasonable thing  in  the  world.  This  demonetization 
dates  from  1873,  that  is  about  14  years  ago.  People 
have  got  used  to  the  present  condition  of  things. 
How  old  must  a  thing  be  before  it  is  disturbed.  What 
justification  is  it  to  a  man  who  has  bought  a  railway 
debenture,  upon  which  he  is  entitled  to  5/.  a  year  in  a 
mono-metallie  country  to  say  that  "  when  you  were  a 
"  boy  of  about  15  some  injustice  was  done  to  debtors 
"  by  making  them  ov/e  more  than  they  did  owe"; 
that  is  to  say,  by  demonetizing  the  silver  currency. 
But  there  is  another  thing  the  very  question  assumes 
that  there  is  an  appreciation  of  gold.  That  there  is  a 
depreciation  of  silver  1  know ;  but  the  notion  of  com- 
pent>ating  a  man,  by  taking  away  from  another  that 
which  he  ought  not  to  have,  is  founded  upon  the  notion, 
that  that  other  has  got  something  that  he  ought  not 
to  have ;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  was  an  appreciation 
of  gold.  With  the  greatest  respect  in  the  world, 
I  extremely  doubt  that.  I  have  the  4rery  greatest 
mif>giving  about  it ;  that  is  one  thing.  Another  thing 
is  this.  The  demonetization  of  silver,  if  gold  is 
appreciated,  and  is  appreciated  owing  to  the  demoneti- 
zation of  silver,  was  a  thing  that  was  brought  about 


by  what  you  may  call  natui'al  causes.  Now  it  may 
have  been  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  gold  creditors. 
I  deny  that  it  was;  I  do  not  believe  it  was,  bat 
it  may  have  been.  But  what  right  have  you  to 
tamper  with  the  currency,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
diminishing  the  value  of  the  credits  which  at  present 
exist.  I  can  understand  very  well  that  if,  for  currency 
purposes,  it  were  desirable  to  demonetize  silver,  one 
might  fairly  say  to  any  man,  who  lost  money  by  it, 
"  Why  you  must  have  known  that  the  currency  would 
"  always  be  managed  so  as  to  be  the  best  possible 
"  currency."  But  if  he  could  say  in  answer  to  that, 
"But  that  is  not  your  object,  you  do  not  want  to 
"  amend  the  currency  for  the  currency's  sake,  but 
"want  to  amehd  the  currency  for  the  purpose  of 
"  lowering  the  value  of  gold,  because  it  has  appre- 
"  ciated."  Tt  seems  to  me  just  as  reasonable  as  if  he 
would  give  a  valid  answer  they  said  "  We  will  pot  20 
"  per  cent,  of  alloy  in  the  sovereign." 

8849.  I  understand,  that  supposing  it  were  tboaght 
for  currency  purposes, — for  purposes  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  alteration  of  prices — fit  to  adopt  a 
different  currency  system,  you  would  not  think  thst 
unjustifiable,  because  incidentally  it  might  happen  to 
affect  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor? — ^Thatis 
my  opinion.  I  think  a  man  would  have  no  more 
right  to  object  in  that  case  than  he  would  to  the  issue 
of  one-pound  notes.  If  it  was  thought  a  desirable 
thing  to  issue  one-pound  notes  for  currency  pur- 
poses, although  it  should  have  the  effect — I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  would — of  lowering  the  value  of 
the  sovereign.  I  think  the  man  would  have  no  right 
to  object  to  it. 

8850.  You  have  said  that  you  doubt  whether  there 
has  been  that  appreciation  of  gold  which  has  been  con- 
tended for.  Would  you  favour  the  Commission  with 
your  reasons  for  expressing  that  doubt .' — Well,  in  the 
first  place,  I  may  say  that  it  is  for  those  who  say  that 
there  has  been  such  an  appreciation  to  make  it  out. 
I  know  very  well  how  they  attempt  to  make  it  out. 
They  attempt  to  make  it  out  by  showing  a  great  fall  in 
price  in  a  great  number  of  articles,  and  then  they 
say  that  inasmuch  as  there  is  such  a  vast  fall  in  price 
in  such  a  great  number  of  articles,  the  true  solu- 
tion of  it  U,  not  a  fall  in  their  value,  but  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  purchasing  material,  that  is,  say,  gold. 
Now,  first  of  all,  I  desire  to  make  this  general 
remark  about  that,  that  if  that  were  true  there 
ought  to  be  a  universal  fall  in  prices;  and  I  deny 
that  there  is.  With  respect  to  the  particular  instances 
that  are  brought  forward,  without  pretending  to  go 
through  the  whole  of  them,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
immense  majority  of  them  have  been  explained  by 
other  causes,  and  the  first  and  most  material  of  tdl  the 
causes  is,  that  the  immediate  produce  of  land  can  be 
placed  in  this  country  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the 
price  existing  formerly.  1  used  that  word  expressly, 
because  it  not  only  can  be  brought  here  more  cheaply, 
but  it  is  cheaper  in  the  place  from  which  it  is  brought 
than  it  is  here.  Take  wheat  for  instance,  you  need 
go  no  further  than  that.  Take  cattle,  say,  coining  from 
America.  Formerly  I  suppose  cattle  could  8<wcely 
be  brought  to  pay  from  America ;  the  voyage  was  so 
long,  and  possible  injury  to  the  cattle ;  and  the  amount 
of  the  freight  was  such  that  they  could  hardly  be 
brought  here,  and  now  they  can.  They  can  be  brought 
here,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  cheaper  in  the  country 
from  which  they  come  than  what  they  are  here,  and 
they  can  be  brought  here  at  a  very  much  less  rate  than 
they  could  formerly  be  brought  here.  Well,  now,  if 
you  take  ii  that  the  eivrth's  produce  is  landed  here,  so  as 
to  be  saleable  at  a  much  less  price  than  it  formerly 
commanded  here,  why  you  have  as  a  consequence  nut 
only  a  fall  in  the  price  of  those  products,  but  you 
have  a  fall  iu  the  price  of  the  land  which  produces 
them.  Well  that  accounts  for  a  very  great  many 
falls  in  price.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  you  have 
the  falls  in  price  from  diminished  freights  as  to 
foreign  goods ;  and  a*  to  things  of  home  production, 
you  have  better  means  of  production,  better 
machinery.    Well,  then   you   liave,  owing  to  tele- 
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graphs  and  this  speedy  communication  between 
different  places,  the  less  necessity  for  keeping  a  stock 
than  there  was  before,  and  there  is  a  variety  of  other 
things,  which  do  not  at  the  present  moment  occur  to 
me,  which  will  account  for  a  great  many  falls  in  price. 
Now  I  should  just  like  to  mention  to  the  Com- 
mission one  or  two  things  that  have  occurred  to  me. 
I  believe  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  plate  manufac- 
tured has  not  only  not  diminished,  bnt  has  very  con- 
siderably increased  as  shown  by  the  dnty  payable.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  that  is  because  silver  plate 
has  been  very  much  increased.  I  really  cannot  tell.  I 
really  cannot  answer  that ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  I  believe, 
that  the  duties  now  payable  upon  gold  and  silver 
plate  have  risen  in  amount  very  considerably.  ]  take 
such  an  illustration  as  this :  A  pair  of  carriage 
horses.  Will  you  get  them  more  cheaply  than  you 
could  have  done  in  the  year  1873  ?  Certainly  not. 
A  carriage.  Will  you  get  that  more  cheaply  ?  No. 
Do  you  pay  less  for  labour  than  you  did  ?  No.  Can 
you  get  pianofortes  more  cheaply  than  you  could  ? 
No.  Do  you  pay  less  to  singers  and  dancers  or  law- 
yers ?  No.  Do  you  find  that  those  people  are  being 
paid  at  a  less  figure  in  amount  than  they  were.  And  if 
yon  look — ^I  have  not  prepared  myself  with  a  list  or 
catalogue  of  them — but  I  think  if  you  look  at  those 
things,  where  a  faU  in  the  price  of  them  could  not  be 
accounted  for  in  any  of  the  ways  that  I  have  sug- 
gested, nor  any  of  the  ways  that  have  been  suggested. 
I  doubt  extremely  whether  you  will  find  tl»t  there 
is  a  fall  in  prices.  Take  this  case:  I  believe  now 
tliat  in  Belgravia,  and  probably  in  Mayfair,  the  price 
of  very  laige  mansions — very  expensive  things — ^has 
gone  down.  Well,  what  is  it  attributable  to?  I 
could  n^e  a  particular  case  where  a  tenant  had  lived 
for  very  many  years  in  a  great  mansion,  and  I  was  told 
that  he  was  leaving  because,  being  a  landowner 
and  having  his  income  diminished,  perhaps  one  half, 
or  whatever  else  it  was,  he  could  live  there  no 
longer.  Well,  that  accounts  for  the  price  of  such 
mansions  as  those  going  down ;  but  if  you  look 
to  smaller  houses,  such  as  are  occupied,  not  by 
landowners,  but  by  lawyers, '  and  merchants,  and 
bankers,  and  others,  you  will  not  find  any  fall  in 
price.  I  do  not  think  that  the  value  of  land  in  the 
city  of  London  has  fallen,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
the  value  of  land  in  the  suburbs  has  fallen ;  I  do 
not  believe,  though  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  that 
such  things  as  pictures,  old  and  new,  old  china, 
rare  books,  have  fallen  in  price;  and  upon  these 
considerations,  and  perhaps  also  because  I  have  read 
that  excellent  production  of  Mr.  William  Fowler's 
upon  the  supposed  appreciation  of  gold,  I  have 
the  greatest  doubt  in  the  world  whether  there  has 
been  an  appreciation  of  gold.  That  there  has  been 
a  depreciation  of  silver  everybody  must  admit,  but  the 
other  I  doubt  very  much  indeed.  And  I  think  one 
may  put  another  thing:  if  gold  has  appreciated — I 
think  Mr.  Gibbs  says  it  has  appreciated  30  per  cent., 
I  think  he  does  in  one  instance— well,  according  to 
that,  you  know,  the  burden  of  the  National  Debt 
ought  to  have  increased  one  third,  and  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  thinks  it  is  or  says  it  is. 

8851.  You  have  spoken  hitherto  of  the  suggestion 
of  a  scheme  of  bi-metallism  at  a  ratio  of  154  to  1  ? — 
Yes. 

8852.  Some  of  the  objections  which  you  have 
exjHressed,  as  applicable  to  such  a  system,  would  not, 
as  I  understand,  in  your  view,  be  applicable  to  a 
system  of  bi-metallism  if  the  ratio  were  the  existing 
market  ratio  ? — I  should  think  not.  I  understand 
that  bi-metallists  say  a  ratio  of  15^  to  1  would  cause 
a  rise  in  sUver  and  a  loss  in  gold.  Well,  the  reason 
by  which  they  prove  that  seems  equal  to  sa3dng  that  if  it 
were  20  to  1  it  would  not  be  attended  with  any  such 
consequences. 

8853.  What  objection  would  you  have  to  suggest, 
apart  from  the  mere  objection  against  any  alteration, 
unless  the  alteration  be  proved  denirable,  to  a  bi- 
metallic system  with  a  ratio  of,  say,  20  to  1  ? — It  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  deal  with.    In  the  first  phK»,  I 
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believe  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible— I  do  not  Lord 

suppose  you  could  possibly  get  France  to  agree  to  it ;      BrameeU. 
but  that  is  not  your  question.  «""" 

8854.  Why  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  impos-    SSNov^mT. 
sible  ? — Because  I  suppose  France  never  would  agree 

to  it.  I  suppose  they  would  say  immediately,  "  Why 
"  you  increase  the  burden  of  our  National  Debt  very 
"  considerably ;  you  put  30  per  cent  upon  it." 

8855.  {Str  John  Lubbock.)  And  not  only  France, 
but  the  lAtin  Union  generally  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

8856.  {Mr.  Birch^  And  the  United  States  and 
Germany  ? — Yes. 

8857.  {Mr.  Fremantie.)  And  Holland  and  Spain  ? 
^Yes.  I  hope,  if  that  practice  is  adopted,  that  our 
mint  will  stipulate  for  having  the  first  issues. 

8858.  {Mr.  Barbour.')  I  think  you  said  that  that 
change  would  increase  the  burden  of  the  French  debt  by 
30  per  cent.  How  would  it  have  that  effect  ?  Suppose 
you  adopted  the  present  ratio,  would  it  increase  the 
burden  beyond  what  it  is  at  present  ? — Why,  at  present 
they  can  pay  in  silver.  We  will  suppose  that  they  can 
purchase  quantities  of  silver  with  a  definite  quantity 
of  gold,  and  if  15^  were  established  as  the  ratio  they 
could  only  get  15^  of  that  silver,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  gold. 

8859.  But  how  would  the  adoption  of  1  to  20  or  21 
increase  the  burden  of  the  debt  as  compared  with  what 
it  is  at  present  ? — Why,  because  in  order  to  get  the 
money  with  which  they  pay  their  National  Debt  they 
would  have  to  give  20  where,  in  fact,  they  give  15^. 

8860.  But  they  cannot,  at  the  present  day  pay  their 
debts  with  silver  at  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  If  any  man 
has  got  hold  of  five-franc  pieces  he  can  pay  with  them, 
but  they  have  a  special  value.  He  cannot  take  his 
silver  to  the  mint  at  the  ratio  of  \5^  to  1  and  ,pay 
with  that  ? — That  is  my  judgment  France  is  now 
mono-metallic,  and  its  silver  currency  is  a  token 
currency. 

8861.  Then,  I  ask,  how  the  adoption  of  a  ratio  of 
1  to  20  would  increase  the  present  burden  of  their 
debt  by  30  per  cent?  It  might  be  inconvenient 
to  them  in  other  respecto,  because  they  hold  over- 
valued silver,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  increase 
the  burdeu  of  their  debt  by  30  per  cent? — ^Well, 
the  difficulty  is  this,  that  at  present  their  silver 
being  a  token  money  it  may  be  said  that  it  costs  them 
an  much  as  a  bank  note  for  20  francs  if  they  bought 
it  in  gold.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  to  get  the  silver 
to  pay  their  debts,  if  you  were  to  depreciate  silver  it 
would  cost  them  more  gold  to  get  the  requisite  amount 
than  it  would  if  you  made  the  ratio  15^.  I  have 
always  thought  so.  I  confess  at  this  moment  I  cannot 
give  a  very  sensible  or  connected  reason  for  it,  but 
that  is  my  impi-ession. 

8862.  {Mr.  Birch.)  On  the  silver  that  they  now 
hold  the  loss  would  be  so  great.  Now  it  is  valued  at 
15J  to  1.  If  you  made  it  20  to  1  the  loss  would  be  very 
heavy  upon  the  stock  which  they  hold  ? — Yes,  that  is  bo. 

8863.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  But  if  the  nations  agree  to 
the  20  to  1  to  prevent  very  great  loss,  you  would  have 
no  objection  then  ? — I  was  going  to  say,  one  answer  I 
have  to  make  to  it  is,  if  a  ratio  of  20  to  1  were  agreed 
to,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  no  object  in  it 
at  all ;  I  cannot  see  what  would  be  the  good  of  it. 

8864.  To  promote  trade  between  tUs  country  and 
ulver-nsing  countries,  and  to  prevent  future  loss  in 
the  stock  of  silver  held  by  these  countries  ? — I  doubt 
it  very  much  indeed.  I  dare  say  many  members  of  the 
Commission  saw  what  was  in  the  last  "  Economist," 
in  which  it  seems  that  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  silver  countries  in  the  year 
1872,  the  number  of  yards  of  cotton  exported  to  India 
were  859,705,000;  in  1886  the  exportation  was 
2,118,838,000,  that  is  to  say,  an  increase  of  2^  times 
as  much  as  there  was  in  the  year  1872. 

8865.  ( Chairman.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
tendency  of  a  depreciation  of  silver  as  compared  with 
gold  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  commodities  produced  in 
silver-uung  countries,  and  also  of  the  commodities 
which  are  exported  to  silver-using  countries ;  and  what 
is  alleged  is  that,  although  after  a  time  matters  would 
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adjust  themselves  (even  as  regards  labour  in  tills 
country)  to  the  altered  state  of  priccB,  yet  that  such 
an  adjustment  causes  considerable  friction  and  diffi- 
culty and  disturbance,  and  that  so  long  as  you  have 
no  fixed  ratio,  and  therefore  a  constant  change,  you 
never  can  get  a  real  adjustment,  but  you  will  be  always 
going  on  with  the  process,  which  will  never  quite  keep 
pace  with  the  alteration  of  price ;  and  that  on  that 
account  there  would  be  an  advantage,  if  it  were  possible, 
in  having  a  fixed  ratio  which  would  prevent  that 
fluctuation,  and  the  consequent  friction,  caused  by  the 
adjustment  of  prices? — lam  not  a  competent  judge 
of  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  a  silver-using  country, 
but  I  suppose  there  may  be  some  inconvenience.  It 
seems  to  have  been  to  some  extent  got  over  by  con- 
trivances with  the  banks,  but  then  they  were  paid  for 
that,  and  I  daresay  if  the  difficulty,  the  friction,  or 
whatever  it  is,  could  be  got  rid  of,  it  would  be 
better.  It  may  possibly  be  that  for  their  goods 
exported  to  Ind^  if  the  man  who  did  so  were  not  a 
speculator  in  the  value  of  silver  at  the  time  of  his 
exportation.  That  may  be.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  these  figures  make  that  very  doubtful.  When 
you  find  that  869,000,000  in  1872  had  become 
2,118,000,000  in  1886, 1  should  doubt  it  very  much 
indeed.  I  should  think,  if  it  could  be  done,  it  would 
be  better  that  there  should  be  not  a  continual  fluctua- 
tion in  the  value  of  silver,  but  you  must  set  against 
it  the  mischiefs  that  would  arise  to  this  country  from 
bi-metallism  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  say  but  what  the 
present  condition  of  things  may  not  be  some  pr^udice 
to  dealings  with  sUver-using  countries.  I  think  it 
may  be ;  I  think  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that 
there  is  some  objection  to  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  very  great  one,  and,  I  confess,  I  do  not  think 
it  compares  with  the  mischief  that  bi>metallism  would 
cause  to  this  country. 

8866.  Would  you  state  what  are  the  mischiefs  that 
you  would  anticipate  from  bi-metallism,  assuming  it  to 
be  possible  te  fix  a  ratio  which  would  not  be  above 
the  market  value  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold ; 
that  is  to  say  if  the  ratio  was  such  that  there  would 
be  no  tendency  to  cause  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  ? — 
Well,  one  of  the  reasons  is  this :  I  rather  think  that 
the  foreigners  pay  100,000,000/.  a  year  now  upon 
our  investments,  and  other  cl^ms  upon  them.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  that  reduced  in  value 
by  10  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent.,  or  what  not.  Then  I 
am  very  much  struck  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Currie, 
who  speaks  on  a  subject  that  I  cannot  pretend  to 
know  anything  like  so  well  as  he  does,  that  is  to  say, 
that  at  the  present  moment  this  country  is  what  you 
may  call  the  headquarters  of  the  settlement  of  affairs 
between  other  countries,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  in 
America  buys  tea  in  China  and  he  pays  for  it  by  a 
draft  upon  London ;  and  matters  of  that  description 
seems  to  go  very  much  to  show  that  a  great  danger 
might  aiise  to  this  country  to  lessen  the  supremacy 
that  at  present  it  has  in  those  matters,  it  seems  to  me 
very  reasonable.  Mr.  Fowler  says  that  bi-metallism 
might,  if  we  did  not  take  care,  degenerate  into  a 
mono-metallism  of  silver.  Then,  another  thing  I 
should  like  to  say  is,  if  you  supposed  such  a  ratio  as 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  first  place,  there  would  be 
the  objections  that  I  state,  that  people  would  be  sure 
to  have  quarrels  and  disputes  as  to  what  metal  they 
were  to  pay  in.  There  is  this  other  thing,  it  is  a 
small  matter,  but  if  bi-metallism  is  to  do  anything, 
somehow  or  another  it  is  to  make  silver  part  of  our 
currency,  and  I  want  to  know  what  good  it  would  do 
to  this  country  if  prices  are  not  altered,  mind  you, 
what  good  would  it  do  to  this  country  that  instead  of 
having  to  count  sovereigns  you  had  to  count  four- 
shilling  pieces.  It  may  seem  a  comparative  trifle,  but 
it  would  go  for  something,  and  if  it  is  a  trifle  on  the 
other  hand,  what  is  the  good  of  bi-metallism  at  a  ratio 
between  gold  and  the  present  value  I  really  have  not 
seen,  except  perhaps  with  respect  to  India  and  silver- 
nsing  countries,  I  have  not  seen  an  argument  to 
show  that  any  human  being  woidd  be  benehved  by 
bimetallism  at  that  rate,  in  nK:t  it  would  be  apparently 


attended  with  no  consequence,  except,  as  I  said  before, 
that  you  would  have  to  carry  a  greater  weight  of 
metal  and  coin  and  greater  number  of  coins,  so  that 
my  answer  to  that  question  is,  though  I  cannot  see 
any  very  great  mischief,  I  can  see  some,  and  I  can  see 
no  good. 

8867.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  America  they  have 
a  great  deal  of  silver  as  the  basis  of  their  currency, 
but  they  carry  very  little  of  it,  or  coin  very  little  rf 
it  ?— Exactly,  they  cany  silver  certificates.  And  as  I 
said  before  America  is  a  mono-metallic  country,  a 
gold-using  country  entirely,  and  her  silver  coins  are 
token  coins.  You  know  you  cannot  go  to  the 
American  mint  and  say  I  insist  upon  your  coining 
this. 

8868.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  You  said  that  if  we  had 
bi-metallism  there  might  be  a  great  deal  of  confusioo 
among  people  who  made  contracts,  and  a  great  deal 
of  litigation  owing  to  disputes  as  to  which  metal  the 
contract  was  made  in  ?— Yes. 

8869.  Was  there  a  large  number  of  disputes  of  that 
kind  in  the  countries  which  have  been  bi-metallie  for 
a  long  time ;  were  there  disputes  of  that  nature  in 
France  and  other  countries  when  they  were  bi- 
metallic ? — I  do  not  know. 

8870.  Then  you  only  give  us  your  own  opinion ; 
it  is  not  based  upon  any  facts  as  to  what  actually 
took  place  in  bi-metalUc  countries  when  they  wore 
bi-metallic  ? — No  ;  nor  can  I  say  it  is  based  on  any 
particular  knowledge,  it  is  a  speculation. 

8871.  You  said  that  you  thought  our  country  was 
better  off  as  regards  its  standard  than  any  other 
counta^.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  off  than  the 
silver  mono-metallic  countries  ? — ^I  think  what  I  said 
was,  that  somehow  or  other  our  country  was  better 
off  as  a  commercial  country  than  any  other  generally. 

8872.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  its  standard? — 
If  I  were  to  look  at  a  dozen  different  objects  and  I 
found  that  one  that  was  the  best  of  them  had  some 
pecidiarity  about  it,  although  I  could  not  trace  its 
goodness  to  that  peculiari^,  I  should  be  very  much 
inclined  ^to  doubt  whether  that  peculiarity  had  not 
something  to  do  with  it. 

8873.  Then  you  think  that  the  goodness  of  our 
standard  has  something  to  do  with  the  state  of  our 
trade  ? — ^Let  me  put  tMs  case  to  you.  Take  a  dozen 
farmers  with  equal  capital,  and  suppose  an  equally 
fair  chance,  and  one  of  them  always  produces  a  better 
crop  than  the  other  eleven  do,  would  not  you  suppose 
that  there  was  something  about  that  ? 

8874.  I  would  suppose  that  there  would  be  some- 
thing, but  not  necessarily  a  good  standard.  It  might  be 
good  farming  ? — Well,  suppose  you  found  there  was 
some  peculiarity  about  him,  for  instance,  that  he  got  up 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  others  did  not 
get  up  till  8  and  so  forth,  you  could  not  trace  risii^ 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  an  increased  amp  of 
mangel-wurzel,  but  I  shotdd  think  yon  would  be  very 
much  inclined  to  say  that  it  had  sometiiing  to  do  widi 
it. 

8876.  But  would  you  not  say  in  that  case  that  his 
prosperity  is  due  to  his  getting  up  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  not  to  the  fact  £at  his  rent  was  fixed  in 
gold? — ^It  is  always  very  dangerous  to  argue  by 
examples,  because  however  clever  you  think  you 
make  them,  you  find  someone  cleverer  than  yovraelf 
who  sees  quite  a  hole  in  your  argument.  My  opinion 
is  nothing  more  than  this :  I  find  a  particnhrly 
prosperous  condition  of  things  here.  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  think  that  our  currency  laws  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  I  cannot  perhaps  trace  in 
what  way,  but  I  say  be  cai^ul ;  the  burden  of  proof 
is  upon  you  who  would  alter  the  condition  of  things 
in  this  country. 

8876.  As  regards  the  case  you  gave  of  a  man  in 
America  buying  tea  in  China  and  paying  for  it  by  a 
draft  on  this  country,  that  is  a  case  where  a  man  in 
a  gold  standard  country  purchases  tea  in  a  silver- 
standard  country,  China? — ^Yes.    ' 

8877.  Bo  you  think  that  the  &ct  that  we  have  a 
gold  standard  makes  him  draw  a  bffl  upon  us  because 
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it  is  a  bill  upon  a  gold  country  ? — I  feel  inclined  to 
say  that  your  question  is  not  quite  a  fair  one,  because 
I  expressly  said  that  I  referred  to  Mr.  Currie's 
evidence  upon  the  matter.  I  really  cannot  tell  why 
they  draw  here.  I  do  not  think  they  draw  here 
because  it  is  a  mono-metaUic  country  directly,  but  I 
think  they  draw  here  because  they,  f^  perfectly  safe 
tihat  their  bill  will  be  honoured  in  gold  in  an  unvary- 
ing metaL  That  probably  has  got  something  to  do 
with  it. 

8878.  There  has  been  an  explanation  given  of  that, 
which  I  think  is  this  :  that  the  course  of  bills  follows 
the  course  of  trade  ;  that  there  being  a  great  deal  of 
trade  between  Eastern  America  and  England  and  a  great 
deal  of  trade  between  England  and  China,  and  not  very 
much  direct  trade  between  America  and  China,  it  is 
better  to  draw  on  the  country  which  is  the  centre  of 
trade,  because  bills  can  always  be  drawn  from  there 
with  advantage  on  other  countries.  Wonid  that  be  a 
reasonable  explanation  do  yon  think? — ^I  cannot 
pronounce  it  to  be  an  unreasonable  one,  but  what  I 
observe  to  you  is  this,  that  they  not  only  do  not  draw 
upon  China,  but  they  do  not  draw  apon  any  other 
Enropean  country. 

8879.  That  might  be  from  the  trade  causes? — It 
may  be ;  I  say  I  am  not  a  very  competent  person  to 
form  an  (pinion  upon  such  a  thing.  I  wonld  rather 
take  the  opinion  of  one  who  is  as  competent  as  Mr. 
Cnrrie. 

8880.  If  gdd  disappeared  from  the  world  and  was 
replaced  by  silver  by  some  extraordinary  act,  I  sup- 
pose our  poeition  wonld  remain  very  mnc^  what  it  is, 
financially  and  commercially? — I  do  not  know.  I 
confess  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not.  I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  not  do  with  silver  what 
we  have  done  with  gold,  that  is  to  say,  get  such  a 
command  of  it  that  people  can  thoroughly  trust  us. 
It  is  attributable  to  our  wealth. 

8881.  Then  with  regard  to  the  alteration  in  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  which  has  taken  place 
since  1873,  yon  think  that  people  have  got  used 
to  the  present  state  of  things,  and  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  making  any  change.  I  think  that  is 
your  argument  ? — That  is  my  opinion.  I  think  if  it 
were  perfectly  certain  that  no  mischief  would  result 
it  might  be  worth  while  with  reference  to  India  that 
we  should  have  bi-metallism ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is 
not  only  not  certain  that  no  mischief  would  result, 
but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  very  great  mischief 
would. 

8882.  Can  you  guarantee  that  the  present  state  of 
things  will  remain,  that  gold  and  silver  will  not  alter 
very  much  more  in  relative  value  ? — No,  I  cannot 
indeed. 

8883.  Silver  might  fall  still  more  and  gold  might 
rise  ?— It  might. 

8884.  Would  there  not  be  a  certain  advantage  in 
getting  as  it  were  a  sort  of  resting  place  so  as  to  remove 
the  possibility  of  change  ? — I  suppose  the  theory  of 
bi-metallism  is  such,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it 
is  wrong,  that  if  instead  of  a  certain  weight  of  silver 
being  worth  only  one-twentieth  part  of  the  same 
weight  of  gold  it  would  turn  out,  owing  to  extra  pro- 
duction of  silver,  to  be  one-fiftieth  part  only  of  the 
weight  of  gold,  so  that  there  was  a  still  greater  iail  in 
its  value  in  one  sense  when  uncoined,  still  it  might 
happen  that  bi-metallism  would  exist,  and  that  the 
effect  of  such  finding  as  that  would  be  to  diminish  the 
value  of  the  total  bulk  of  gold  and  silver  all  put 
ti^ther,  and  so  throw  out  of  work  the  poorest  gold 
mines,  and  by  some  contrivance  or  another  bi- 
metallism would  stiU  subsist,  and  I  suppose  there  is 
some  difference  of  values  between  the  two  metals 
which  would  prevent  that ;  but  where  that  is  I  am 
afraid  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  suppose  anybody 
would  undertake  to  say. 

8885.  You  hold  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  appre- 
ciation ofgold  ? — ^No  sensible  appreciation. 

8886.  The  fall  in  prices  you  think  can  be  entirely 
explained  by  cheaper  production  ? — I  have  not  gone 
into  every  case  of  a  foil  so  as  to  say  that  in  every  case 


it  could,  but  I  say  the  great  bulk,  the  great  majority  Lord 

of  them,  can  be  explained  in  the  variety  of  ways  in       BramotU. 
which  they  have  been  explained  by  people  who  know      .  „      !„_ 
more  about  the  matter  than  I  do.  '        ' 

8887.  I  believe  it  is  the  case  that  there  has  not  been 
in  silver  prices  any  very  remarkable  change  ;  that 
wages  and  prices  payable  in  silver  do  not  seem  to  have 
risen  so  much  as  some  people  expected  they  would  ? 
— I  believe  that  is  so. 

8888.  So  that  althongh  gold  and  silver  have  altered 
in  relative  values  25  or  26  per  cent.,  it  does  not  appear 
that  all  silver  values  and  gold  valueii  all  over  the  world 
have  risen  or  fallen  to  that  extent  ? — No,  and  that  is 
equally  true  with  a  country  with  depreciated  currency, 
such  as  Russia  or  Chili. 

8889.  That  variation  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  standards  seems  to  disclose  itself  more  in  the  inter- 
national trade  than  in  the  internal  prices  and  values  of 
the  gold  and  silver  countries  ? — Well,  it  discloses  itself 
in  international  trade  and  it  also  discloses  itself  very 
strongly  in  the  two  metals  in  European  countries. 

8890.  But  prices  and  values  in  the  interior  of  the 
two  countries  do  not  seem  to  alter  as  rapidly  nor  to 
the  same  amount  as  the  metals  themselves  ? — I  think 
that  can  be  accounted  for. 

8891.  Perhaps  you  would  give  the  reasons  for  it  ? 
— ^Why  it  takes  some  time  to  spread  into  the  interior, 
that  is  to  say,  the  thing  which  has  caused  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  any  commodity  I  should  think ;  but  confining 
oneself  to  silver  it  takes  some  time  for  that  to  spread 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  Ryot  or  other 
person  in  India  has  been  accustomed  to  get  a  certain 
quantity  of  silver  for  his  produce.  He  has  no  reason 
for  asking  anything  more  because  silver  has  fallen  in 
England.  But  what  would  happen  would  be  this,  he 
will  be  found  out  by  the  man  who  can  get  silver  more 
cheaply  than  he  could  formerly,  and  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  sell  to  that  man  instead  of  selling  to  anybody 
else  a  little  more  silver  will  be  offered  to  him.  Well 
that  would  put  him  in  possession  of  a  little  more 
silver  and  wiU  enable  him  to  offer  better  prices  to 
other  people  that  he  deals  with,  and  so  in  time  the  coin 
will  lessen  in  exchangeable  value  in  the  interiw  until 
it  has  got  to  the  same  condition  in  the  interior  that  it 
has  out  of  the  country  or  at  the  ports. 

8892.  On  the  supposition  that  the  man  who  in 
the  first  place  gets  that  little  extra  amount  of  silver, 
instead  of  using  it  to  purchase  anjrthing  imme- 
diately hoards  it,  that  process  of  adjustment  would 
be  seriously  interfered  with  ? — ^I  heard  Mr.  Justice 
Willes  say  once  to  Lord  Campbell  that  you  ought 
not  to  traverse  a  hypothesis.  But  if  the  hypothesis  is 
an  impossible  one,  as  that  if  twice  two  are  five,  how 
much  will  twice  three  be,  I  think  you  may  fairly 
traverse  the  impossible  hypothesis  or  decline  to  answer 
them,  and  I  mean,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  treat  this 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  all 
the  sellers  will  hoard  all  the  silver  that  they  get. 
Some  of  them  will  not  hoard  all. 

8893.  I  do  not  think  I  assumed  that  they  would 
hoard  all  the  silver  they  get,  but  only  the  extra 
amount.  It  is  possible  to  suppose  that  they  might 
hoard  the  greater  portion  of  the  additional  silver 
which  they  get  ? — All  I  can  say  is  that  the  process 
will  be  a  longer  one. 

8894.  And  might  not  be  carried  to  the  same 
extent  ? — I  dare  say  not. 

8895.  Now  you  have  said  that  it  takes  time  for 
prices  and  values  in  the  silver  countries  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  ? — I  think  so. 

8896.  I  suppose  you  would  be  equally  prepared  to 
apply  the  same  argument  to  prices  and  values  in  this 
country  ?— Certainly. 

8897.  And  say  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
price  of  carriages  and  horses,  perhaps  of  singers  and 
dancers,  might  ultimately  fall  here  ? — Oh,  yes,  they 
may,  but  then  what  I  say  is,  if  you  rely  upon  the  fall 
that  has  taken  place  in  other  matters  those  who  are 
of  a  different  way  of  thinking  are  entitled  to  rely  upon 
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that  which  has   not  taken  place  in  the  particular 
things  I  mentioned.    They  may  be  reached  in  time. 

8898.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  silver  was 
originally  the  btandard  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  I 
suppose  it  was.  But  I  object  very  much  to  the  word 
standard  as  applied  to  either  of  the  metals  or  both  of 
them.  They  operate  as  a  standard,  but  they  are 
not  standards  in  themselves ;  they  are  things  which 
fluctuate  in  ordinary  exchangeable  value,  but  with 
i-egard  to  silver  it  was  at  one  time  a  legal  tender  to 
any  amount. 

8899.  More  than  that.  There  was  a  time  in  this 
country,  very  long  ago,  when  silver  coins  were  the 
only  coins  that  were  coined  ? — ^Yes,  1  suppose  so. 

8900.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  subsequently  gold 
came  to  be  coined  also,  and  that  generally  Govern- 
ment fixed  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  for  tho 
time  being  ? — Guineas  were  not  coined  until  rather 
late  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

8901.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in  those 
early  days  silver  was  looked  upon  as  what  was  really 
the  standard.  Although  the  coins  were  often  debased, 
silver  was  the  standard  of  England,  and  the  pound 
sterling  contained  a  definite  amount  of  silver.  The 
gold  coin  which  was  legally  of  the  same  value  as,  say, 
20s.,  might  vary  in  the  amount  of  gold  it  contained,  but 
silver  coin  was  not  supposed  to  vary.  Are  you  aware 
that  that  was  the  case  ? — I  really  cannot  say  ttt  the 
present  moment ;  but  you  will  excuso  me  if  I  make 
this  remark  with  great  submission  and  with  great 
respect.  It  seems  to  me  so  foreign  to  the  matter  in 
hand. 

8902.  But  to  show  that  what  I  state  was  the  case  I 
will  read  you  a  passage  from  a  speech  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  which  he  made  in  1844,  which  shows  that  the 
pound  sterling  in  silver  was  supposed  to  contain  always 
the  same  amount  of  silver,  but  20s.  in  gold  might  contain 
more  or  less  gold.  This  is  what  he  says : — "  It  was  not 
"  until  a  late  period  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
■"  that  sQver  being  then  the  standard  of  value  received 
"  that  determinate  weight  which  it  retained  without 
"  variation  with  constant  refusals  to  debase  the 
"  standard  of  silver,  until  the  year  1816,  when  gold 
**  became  the  exclusive  standard  of  value."  That  is, 
that  the  silver  pound  always  contained  the  same 
amount  of  silver  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
1816,  but  the  20s.  in  gold  might  contain  more  or  less 
gold.  You  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  P — I  am  not 
prepared  to  deny  that.  It  is  rather  in  accordance  with 
what  I  remfflnber. 

8903.  You  are  aware  that  we  changed  from  the 
mlver  to  the  gold  standard  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  one  ? — I 
should  say  so ;  yes. 

8904.  The  change  came  not  all  at  once,  but  by 
degrees  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  did. 

8906.  I  think  that  during  the  whole  time  we  were 
changing  from  the  silver  standard  to  the  gold  standard 
there  was  practically  fixity  of  relative  value  main- 
tained between  silver  and  gold  in  the  market;  as 
matter  of  fact  the  market  value  of  silver  did  not, 
during  all  that  time,  fluctuate  very  much.  It  may 
have  changed  from  15  to  15^  ? — I  have  no  reason  to 
say  that  it  did ;  if  you  say  it  did  not,  I  am  sure  I 
would  not  differ. 

8906.  Assuming  that  that  is  the  ca^e,  it  would  follow 
that  the  authors  of  our  present  £;old  standard  adopted 
that  standard  at  a  time  when  difficulties  had  not  dis- 
closed themselves,  which  have  since  appeared,  that 
is  to  say,  the  great  and  frequent  fluctuations  in  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  ? — ^Why,  what  you  ask 
me  almost  to  say  is  that  the  year  1796  was  consider- 
ably before  the  year  1872. 

8907.  That  I  have  no  doubt  of ;  but  what  I  want 
you  to  say  is  that  at  the  time  we  changed  from 
the  silver  to  the  gold  standard,  there  was  practically 
fixity  of  value  between  silver  and  gold  ? — ^I  take  it  lo 
be  so. 

8908.  And,  therefore,  those  who  adopted  a  gold 
standard  in  this  country  conld  not  have  had  practically 


before  them  the  difiRcalties  that  follow  from  frequent 
fluctuations  ? — ^That  follows. 

8909.  And  since  the  time  we  adopted  the  gold 
standard  I  believe  the  commercial  and  financial 
relations  between  different  countries  have  very  much 
increased  ? — Oh,  enormously. 

8910.  There  is  probably  more  communication  now 
between  England  and  India  than  there  was  at  that 
time  between  England  and  Ireland  ? — Oh,  yes. 

8911.  So  that  the  importance  of  having  the  same 
standard  of  value,  or  practically  the  same  standard  of 
value,  in  two  different  countries,  was  not  so  great  in 
the  banning  of  the  present  century  as  it  is  now  ? — 
No,  certainly  not,  whatever  that  importance  may  be. 

8912.  And  consequently  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  or  not  the  gold  standu'd  would  have  been 
introduced  at  that  time  if  those  difficulties  had  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  authorities  ? — ^How  can  any- 
body say  what  would  have  been  done  in  the  year 
1796  if  people  could  have  foreseen  w^t  would  happen 
in  the  year  1886. 

8913.  At  any  rate  yon  would  not  say  that,  in  view 
of  the  additional  experience  we  have  had  and  of  the 
altered  conditions  of  foreign  trade,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  review  what  was  done  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  ? — ^I  should  say  it  would  be  utterly 
unreasonable,  if  it  were  difierent  to  what  it  is  now.  A 
thing  is  either  right  or  wrong,  not  according  to  the 
time  when  it  originated,  but  according  to  the  time 
when  it  exists,  that  is  now.  Suppose  this  had  taken 
place,  instead  of  in  1796,  in  1496,  could  you  say  that 
there  was  any  possible  reason  for  reviewing  it  now  ? 
Beview  it  now  upon  its  own  merits  as  it  stands  now, 
not  upon  considerations  that  if  they  had  existed  in 
1796,  when  they  did  not  exist,  might  have  influenced 
people  who  acted  upon  other  considerations. 

8914.  But  if  we  review  it  now  we  should  have  to 
take  into  consideration  facts  which  did  not  exist  at 
the  tdme  the  former  change  was  made,  and  could  not 
have  been  before  the  authors  of  that  change  ? — Cer- 
tainly, because  if  you  review  it  now,  review  it  upon 
the  circumstances  which  exist  now. 

8915.  You  have  no  doubt  seen  the  estimates  of  the 
consumption  of  gold  in  the  arts  and  for  ornaments  ? 
— I  have  seen  them ;  I  frankly  own  to  you  I  liavo  not 
paid  much  attention  to  them. 

8916.  You  tliink  it  very  doubtful  if  they  are 
correct  ? — Whether  they  are  correct  or  not,  I  do  not 
think  it  matters.  I  do  not  think  it  affects  this  question 
before  yon  at  all. 

8917.  If  they  were  correct,  does  it  not  show  that 
there  must  have  been  a  great  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  gold  in  that  way  in  recent  years? — I  do 
not  know ;  I  really  cannot  say. 

8918.  The  consumption  of  gold  in  the  arts,  orna- 
ments, and  hoarding  is  supposed  to  be  sixteen  and  a 
half  millions  sterling.  As  tlie  production  of  gold  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century  was  only  about  two  and  a  half 
or  three  millions  sterling,  it  follows,  if  there  is  sixteen 
and  a  half  millions  sterling  used  in  the  arts  and  for 
hoarding,  that  there  must  be  an  increase  ?— That  is  a 
curious  argnment  in  favour  of  the  appreciation  of 
gold,  to  say  that  more  gold  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
luxury  for  which  it  need  not  be  used.  Now  in  my 
opinion,  if  gold  had  appreciated — ^I  was  going  to  give 
that  by  way  of  illustration — if  a  man  found  that  in 
order  to  get  a  gold  watch  he  had  to  give  that  which 
would  purchase,  say,  30  quarters  of  wheat,  when 
formerly  he  would  only  give  that  which  would  pur- 
purchase  20  quarters  of  wheat,  I  think  he  might 
hesitate  about  having  his  gold  watch,  and  consequently 
the  more  you  show  that  gold  is  used  in  the  uls  and 
for  purposes  other  than  currency,  the  more  to  my 
mind  you  show  that  it  is  not  appreciated. 

8919.  I  did  not  say  that  the  use  of  sixteen  and  a 
half  millions  of  gold  in  the  arts  and  for  hoarding 
proved  that  there  was  appreciation  of  gold.  As  the 
production  of  gold  in  the  b^inniug  of  this  century 
was  only  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  or  there- 
abouts, it  follows,  if    there  is   sixteen   and  a  half 
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millions  sterling  used  in  the  arts  and  for  hoarding, 
there  must  be  an  increase  ? — I  cannot  b&j. 

8920.  But  assuming  for  the  moment  that  that  esti- 
mate is  correct,  there  must  have  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  use  of  gold  in  this  way  in  recent  years,  and  may 
it  not  be  possible  that  gold  will  appreciate  too  rapidly  to 
be  a  good  standard  of  value  in  the  tiiture  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  that  is  not  possible,  but  I  protest  against  its  being 
called  a  standard  of  value.  The  metals  are  not 
standards  of  value  except  to  this  extent,  that  there  is 
no  better  standard.  They  are  things  that  fluctuate  in 
their  exchangeable  value,  and  therefore  they  cannot 
be  standards;  the  only  reason  for  calling  them  a 
standard  of  value  is  that  there  is  no  better.  What 
they  are  is  this,  they  are  materials  of  the  circnlating 
medium.  That  is  what  they  are,  and  what  they  are 
ought  to  be  considered. 

8921.  But  contracts  for  payments  extending  over 
a  long  time  ai'e  generally  made  in  terms  of  go  or 
silver? — ^Yes,  and  for  those  contracts  they  are  in 
a  rough  way  intended  to  be  a  standard.  In  that 
sense  you  may  not  unreasonably  use  them  as  a  standard 
of  value,  but  it  is  only  because,  as  I  have  said  before, 
you  have  no  other,  and  I  quite  agree  if  the  circulating 
medium  were  made  up  of  two  metals,  though  the 
fluctuations  might  be  more  frequent,  as  to  the  value  of 
any  part  on  account  of  the  gi-eater  or  less  production 
of  either  of  them,  yet  as  a  whole,  inasmuch  as  the 
bulk  would  be  greater,  I  suppose,  as  a  whole,  the 
fluctuations  would  be  less  upon  each  occasion. 

8922.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  would  not  dispute 
that  that  substance  would  form  the  best  standard  of 
value,  using  the  term  in  its  common  acceptation,  which 
would  least  vary  in  value  from  any  causes  inherent  in 
itself,  or  relating  to  itself  ? — Well,  I  should  be  veiymoch 
inclined  in  answer  to  your  question  to  agree  :  but  you 
must  always  bear  this  in  mind,  if  you  would  have  a 
definite  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  and  you  get  so 
many  countries  to  agree  to  it,  and  to  bi-metidli&m  in  its 
full  sense,  the  result  is  that  the  total  circulating 
medium  of  the  world  is  made  up  of  the  two  metals, 
and  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  riiise  or  lessen  the 
value  of  one  has  a  tendency  to  raise,  therefore,  or 
lessen  the  value  of  the  bulk,  and  inasmuch  as  you 
would  have  two  things,  the  production  of  which  varies 
in  facility,  you  would  have  two  causes  for  instability, 
and  the  only  set  off  against  it  would  be  that,  although 
you  would  have  more  frequent  causes  of  instability 
you  would  have  a  larger  bulk  to.  be  operated  upon, 
and  the  fluctuations  would  be  less. 

8923.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Can  you  give  any  reason 
why  gold  and  silver  should  have  altered  in  relative 
value  so  much  as  they  have  done  ?-^In  the  first 
place  (I  cannot  help  thinking)  the  unfortunate  de- 
monetization of  silver  in  Germany,  in  Holland,  in 
Italy,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  in  France,  and  in  the 
United  States,  where  they  have  taken  to  token 
currencies. 

8924.  You  think  that  is  the  chief  cause  ? — Yea  ;  I 
do  not  know  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  extra 
production  of  silver  to  cause  the  difference,  and  of 
comse  I  do  not  think  gold  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  case.  I  think  gold  has  remained  stationary  in 
price. 

8925.  Gold  as  against  gold  has  remained  sta- 
tionary ? — ^Yes ;  the  real  exchangeable  value  of  gold 
has  not  diminished  or  increased. 

8926.  But  gold  will  purchase  more  now  than 
formerly,  will  it  not,  taking  things  all  round ;  that 
may  be  due  to  cheapening  of  the  production  of  com- 
modities, but  gold  will  purchase  more,  will  it  not  ? — 
Certainly  ;  it  will  buy  more  iron,  it  will  buy  more 
silver.  I  was  going  to  say  it  will  buy  more  wine,  but 
I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that. 

8927.  But  still  if  you  take  ihe  average  of  things  all 
round  it  will  buy  more,  because  wine  is  a  small 
portion  of  the  world's  goods,  though  perhaps  an 
important  one  ? — ^Well,  I  should  say  in  the  same  way, 
a  large  emerald  has  got  a  larger  purchasing  power 
than  it  had.    I  know  it  is  not  currency. 


8928.  You  would  not  use  an  emerald  as  a  standard         Lord 
of  value  ? — No,  and  I  do  not  call  gold  so  either,  any      BramtnB. 
more  than  can  be  helped.  

8929.  I  think  that  your  evidence  is  to  this  effect,    '^^°^-  ^^''- 
that  while  you  do  not  deny  that  there  are  some 

benefits  to  be  derived  from  fixity  of  value  between 
gold  and  silver  if  it  came,  still  you  do  not  think  it 
would  be  worth  our  while  to  change  our  standard  on 
the  chance  of  obtaining  them  ? — Certainly,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible,  and.if  the  ratio  were  to  be 
l&l  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  would  not  be.  I  have  a 
misgiving  about  that.  Let  me  tell  you  there  is  a  thing 
which  you  have  not  mentioned,  which  I  think  is  a  very 
important  one,  whether  bi-metallism  would  cure  it 
or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  the  expenditure  of  the 
Indian  Government  being  to  very  considerable  extent 
in  gold,  and  the  taxation  being  in  silver,  one  nan  see 
very  clearly  that  the  cost  to  the  Grovemment  of  India 
is  greater  than  it  was  before,  and  unfortunately,  until 
the  silver  fidls  in  value  in  the  interior  of  India,  you 
cannot  augment  taxation,  I  am  afraid  without 
difficulty. 

8930.  That  is,  as  regards  the  Government  of  India, 
a  certain  difficulty  ? — Yes,  it  is  undei^oing  consider- 
able loss,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  set  itself  right. 

8931.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  gold  and  silver 
came  to  be  used  as  money  at  a  fixed  ratio,  gold  might 
ultimately  disappear  from  the  currency,  or  that  it 
might  be  given  a  value  different  from  the  legal  ratio 
and  be  used  for  special  ]tayments.  I  suppose  that 
might  happen  ? — I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  Gresham 
law. 

8932.  The  cheaper  metal  driving  out  the  dearer  ? 
—Yes. 

8933.  Gold  might  get  so  scarce  that  the  market 
ratio  differed  from  the  legal  one  ? — If  there  was 
bi-metallism  ? 

8934.  Yes  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

8935.  You  think  it  would  not  ? — ^I  think  it  would  not. 
A  professor  of  political  economy  was  very  much  afraid 
that  some  such  thing  might  happen,  but  I  said  to 
him,  you  are  aware  that  the  supposition  is  that  such 
a  number  of  mints  are  parties  to  this  transaction ;  you 
are  afraid  that  the  gold  would  be  taken  away.  Where 
would  it  go  to  ?  Who  would  buy  it  ?  Well,  he  was 
compelled  to  confess  he  could  not  answer  the  question. 
It  was  a  tolerably  obvious  one.  I  do  not  take  any 
great  credit  to  myself  for  having  put  it,  but  it  seems  to 
me  tolerably  clear  if  you  have  so  many  mints  engaged 
in  this  matter  that  they  are  almost  monopolising 
customers,  you  have  got  no  other  customers  for 
them.  If  you  have  got  another  customer  for  them 
your  bi-metallism  goes  to  the  ground;  but  if  yon  have 
no  other  practical  customers  for  them  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  ratio  would  be  preserved  and  that  neither 
metal  would  desert  a  country.  Just  allow  me  to  make 
this  remark  while  I  think  of  it.  I  have  been  asked 
whether  the  same  thing  could  be  done  with  beef  and 
mutton ;  whether  there  could  be  a  definite  ratio  between 
beef  and  mutton  so  that  whenever  beef  was  sold  at  nine 
pence  a  pound  mutton  must  be  sold  at  ten  pence.  The 
answer  is,  no,  because  there  are  so  many  consumers  of 
beef  and  mutton  that  you  could  not  get  them  into  that 
agreement.  Beef  and  mutton  have  a  value  in  them- 
selves which  is  not  of  an  artificial  character  like 
currency,  but  you  might  possibly  establish  a  bi- 
metallism with  a  definite  ratio  which  would  continue 
between  gold  and  silver  if  the  sufficient  number  of 
consumers  would  agree  to  it;  but  you  could  not 
establish  a  ratio  for  aiticles  where  there  are  so  many 
different  customers  as  there  are  in  the  two  things 
that  I  have  suggested. 

8936.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that 
Locke's  opinion  of  the  beet  standard  was  this,  that 
silver  should  be  coined,  and  silver  coins  be  the  legal 
money ;  that  gold  should  should  also  be  coined,  hot 
that  there  should  be  no  ratio  between  the  gold  coins 
and  the  silver  coins ;  and  that  the  gold  corns  should 
pass  for  whatever  anybody  chose  to  take  them  for  ? 
— I  am  afraid  I  must  give  the  same  answer  as  I  did 
before.    I  have  the  very  highest  reverence  for  IfOcke, 
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bat  I  do  not  think  hrs  opinions  have  got  mnch  to  do 
with  the  matter  in  hand. 

8937.  But  Locke  wrote  npon  the  currency  at  a 
time  when  there  were  a  great  many  difficulties,  and  I 
believe  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  his  opinions 
were  very  valuable,  and  had  a  great  influence  in  guiding 
the  government  of  the  day  to  a  sound  decision,and  there- 
fore it  is,  I  should  say,  worth  while  considering  what  his 
opinion  was  on  this  question,  although  circumstances 
have  changed  since  his  time  ? — I  merely  mention  to 
excuse  myself  not  knowing  more  about  it  than  I  do. 
I  think  this  question  must  be  discussed  on  other 
considerations  which  could  not  have  been  present  to 
the  mind  of  Locke. 

8938.  It  has  been  put  forward  as  a  great  objection 
to  bi-metallism  that  t£  you  adopted  a  legal  ratio,  the 
legal  ratio  and  the  market  ratio  might  be  different. 
You  say  that  in  your  opinion  they  would  not.  So  far 
as  your  evidence  goes  that  ends  the  matter ;  but  as 
regards  other  persons,  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  that  if 
that  state  of  aflairs  arose  to  which  they  strongly  object, 
we  should  merely  have  got  to  a  currency  system  which 
Locke  thought  would  be  best  of  all  ?->-Bat  if  there  was  a 
difference  itftlte  value  of  the  two  coins  other  than  the 
ratio,  thatis  to'say,  if  the  sovereign  was  worth  more  than 
five  four-shilling  pieces,  and  people  would  give  more 
for  it,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so,  as  Mr. 
Gibbs  says,  they  ought  to  be,  why  the  answer  is,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  bi-metaJlism  altogether. 

8939.  But  we  should  then  have  got  to  that  state  of 
affairs  which  Locke  thought  would  be  the  best  of  all  ? — 
Well,  you  had  better  say  so  at  once ;  instead  of  having 
bi-metallism,  use  one  metal  and  stamp  the  others 
with  an  ounce  weight,  two  ounce  weight  or  so  much, 
and  let  them  be  the  subjects  of  purchase  and  sale. 

8940.  The  one  metal  would  be  legal  currency,  and 
the  other  would  be  a  money  merchandise.  Do  you 
think  that  system  would  work  well  in  practice  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would  work  ;  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  the 
good  of  it. 

8941.  It  would  give  all  countries  the  same  standard, 
the  metal  coined  and  made  current  by  law  would  be 
the  standard  everywhere;  it  would  prevent  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange  between  two  countries? — If  you 
were  to  make  England  mono-metallic  in  silver,  and 
allow  coins  of  gold  to  be  bought  and  sold  at  the  price 
people  thought  fit  to  give  and  take  for  them,  I  cannot 
see  what  good  would  be  done. 

8942.  Well  it  would^give  all  countries  the  same 
standard ;  sOver  would  be  the  standard  everywhere, 
and  it  would  prevent  fluctuations  in  exchange  between 
different  countries? — Well,  then  I  think  it  would 
be  attended  with  this,  that  people  dealing  with  us 
now  deal,  knowing  they  will  be  paid  in  gold,  and 
they  would  then  deal  knowing  they  would  be 'paid  in 
a  metal  which  fluctuates  very  much  in  value. 

8943.  But  I  have  been  assuming  that  silver  would 
be  the  standard  everywhere  so  that  it  could  not  fluc- 
tuate as  regards  itself  ? — ^Besides  there  is  another  thing, 
as  I  understand,  the  object  ^of  bi-metallism  is  to  raise 
prices. 

8944.  Some  people  have  said  it  would  prevent  an 
evil,  a  fall  of  prices  caused  by  appreciation  of 
gold  ? — There  is  no  appreciation  of  gold,  and  there- 
fore the  reason  for  it  does  not  exist. 

8945.  Yon  have  heard  it  said  that  in  modern 
commerce  gold  is  less  and  less  used  every  day; 
business  is  done  more  and  more  by  credit  and  paper  ? 
— Yes,  certainly ;  most  remarkably  so. 

8946.  But  I  suppose  there  is  a  limit  to  that  ? — I 
was  going  to  say,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  rude, 
I  suppose  there  is  a  limit  to  everything.  Since  I  have 
been  living  near  two  little  towns  in  the  country, 
a  branch  bank  has  been  established  in  each  of  them. 

8947.  I  merely  wish  to  put  the  matter  in  this  way, 
that  it  is  conceivable  that  gold  might  become  so  scarce 
as  not  to  be  suitable  for  the  standard  even  though  great 
economy  in  the  use  of  gold  were  attained  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  if  that  magical  wand  were  waved, 
of  which  I  think  we  heard  a  little  while  ago,  and  every 
sovereign  became  half  the  size  that  it  was  before,  it 


would  do  its  business  quite  as  well  as  now  or  neariy  ; 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  as  good  as  it  is  now,  because 
I  think  the  present  is  a  convenient  size  to  have.  Of 
course  the  proportionate  wear  and  tear  would  be  greater, 
and  no  doubt  it  would  rise  in  value  as  an  article  of  use. 
For  instance,  watches  and  what  not. 

8948.  But  still  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  redac- 
tion of  gold  which  would  take  place  if  it  is  to  continue 
to  be  a  good  standard  ? — If  you  had  a  sovereigniedaced 
to  the  size  of  the  threepenny  piece  I  suppose  it  would 
be  a  nasty  thing  to  finger. 

8949.  But  besides  that  there  would  be  a  limit 
below  which  yoa  could  not  reduce  the  gold  reserve  in 
any  country.  For  instance,  when  the  gold  reserve 
became  so  small  that  a  ring  of  capitalists  could 
operate  upon  the  money  market  in  order  to  make  gold 
scarce,  then  you  would  be  approaching  that  limit  ? — 
But  I  do  not  believe  in  a  scarcity  of  gold  in  that 
sense. 

8950.  It  is  theoretically  possible,  but  practically  you 
think  we  need  not  fear  any  such  thing  as  that  ? — ^No, 
I  will  utter  a  paradox  if  you  will  allow  me.  I  think 
every  country  has  as  much  gold  as  it  wants,  and  no 
more.  I  think  if  50  million  sovereigns  were  paid  into 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury  here  at  this  moment  the  con- 
seqaence  would  be  a  small  rise  in  prices,  and  after  a 
time  the  sovereigns  would  make  their  way  out  of  this 
country,  and  there  would  be  more  in  France  and  more 
in  Germany  and  more  elsewhere,  and  probably  the 
value  of  the  gold  would  not  very  much  rise  all  over 
the  world;  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  any  chance 
50,000,000  were  taken  from  us,  the  effect  would  be  we 
would  send  our  goods  abroad.  A  smaller  price  would 
tempt  us  abroad  inasmuch  as  when  that  price  came 
here  it  would  be  of  a  greater  value  than  it  was  be- 
fore. I  believe  every  country  has  as  much  gold  as  it 
wants. 

8951.  Has  its  proper  share  of  the  gold  of  the  world  ? 
— Has  a  share  of  gold  sofSdent  for  its  circulating 
medium,  considering  its  wants;  that  is  to  say,  its 
banks,  its  notes,  its  credits,  and  what  not, 

8952.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  now  the 
prices  of  commodities  in  different  countries  are  so 
much  more  linked  together  by  reason  of  immediate 
connexion  by  telegraph,  and  so  on,  that  the  same 
shifting  from  one  country  to  another  of  s  certain 
amount  of  bullion  would  not  be  as  likely  to  affect 
prices  as  it  was  before  ? — ^I  do  say  that.  A  country 
wants  as  much  coin  as  will  enable  it  to  do  the  circu- 
lation of  its  commodities.  If  by  a  chance  a  quantity 
of  that  coin  should  go,  there  would  be  probably  a 
small  fall  in  prices,  lliere  would  then  be  an  extra 
tendency  to  export  and  get  money  for  the  things 
exported,  and  so  supply  that  deficiency  which  existed. 

8953.  (Mr.  Jdirch.)  I  gather  that  you  are  of 
opinion,  after  giving  every  attention  to  the  question, 
that  as  &r  as  England  is  concerned,  it  is  better  not  to 
attempt  to  interfere  with  our  present  monetary  system 
as  regulated  by  the  law  of  1816  ? — That  is  my  firm 
conviction. 

8954.  Still  yoa  seem  to  think  that  there  would  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  an  understanding 
with  regard  to  fixing  a  ratio  between  gold  and  silver 
likely  to  be  maintained  under  all  circumstances  ? — ^I 
think  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  other  countries. 

8955.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  yon  did  not  see 
any  great  difficulty  ? — Well,  I  cannot  tell.  I  suppose 
that  the  United  iStates  and  Prance  are  willing  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  Germany;  but  whether  they 
would  agree  upon  terms  I  have  the  very  greatest 
doubt.  And  what  I  meant  to  say  also  was  this; 
it  seems  to  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  say  that  we 
could  agree  with  a  sufficient  number  of  gold  pur- 
chasers to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  agreed  ratio. 

8956.  (Chairman.)  I  understood  yon  rather  not  to 
speculate  so  much  on  the  possibility  of  onr  oomin^  to 
an  agreement  as  to  say  that  if  we  did  come  to  an 
agreement  with  a  sufficient  number,  bi-metallism  -was 
practicable?  —  My  difficulty  was  the  sufficimt 
number. 
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8967.  (Mr.  Birch.)  Then  I  said,  supposing  a  ratio 
fixed,  would  you  feel  certain  that  no  circumstances 
conld  arise  to  induce  nations  to  separate  themselves 
firom  the  agreement  as  the  latin  Union  did  in  1876  ? 
— It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  say  that  that  is 
impossible. 

8958.  And  probable  rather?  —  And  probable. 
Suppose  we  went  to  war  with  any  one  of  the  countries 
and  they  thought  that  by  departing  from  this  agree- 
ment they  would  do  us  a  mischief,  they  would  do  so. 
An  agreement  to  the  contrary  would  be  like  boys 
fighting  under  an  agreement  that  there  would  be  no 
hitting  in  the  face. 

8959.  If  the  production  of  gold  has  not  increased 
at  the  ratio  of  20  to  1  of  silver,  is  it  not  probable 
that  if  you  raise  the  value  of  silver  to  154  to  1,  there 
would  be  less  inducement  to  produce  gold  ? — Certainly 
you  know  it  is  manifest  that  that  rise  in  the  value  of 
silver  would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  value  of 
gold.  Perhaps  the  gcoss  value  of  the  two  together 
would  not  be  greater  than  it  was  before ;  silver  rises, 
gold  falls.  Well  then  the  inferior  gold  mines  or  gold 
works  go  out  of  work. 

8960.  Now  you  see  we  give  20  pieces  of  silver  for 
one  of  gold,  and  then  we  propose  to  give  15^,  conse- 
quently there  would  be  less  inducement  to  work  the 
gold  mines  ?— Certainly,  and  more  inducement  to 
work  poor  silver  mines. 

8961.  You  agree  with  Lord  Liverpool's  view  that 
for  a  countiy  in  the  position  of  England,  gold  is  the 
best  measure  of  property  ? — I  am  afraid  I  must  make 
the  same  answer  to  you  that  I  did  before.  lam 
sorry  to  say  I  have  not  studied  Lord  Liverpool's  view 
very  much. 

8962.  The  alteration  in  the  value  of  silver  pro- 
ceeded in  no  way  from  any  action  on  the  part  of 
England  ? — I  should  say  certainly  not ;  I  never  heard 
it  suggested  that  it  did. 

8963.  It  was  by  the  aetion  of  the  Continental 
Powers,  with  which  England  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  ? — Certainly. 

8964.  And  do  you  think  it  advisable  in  any  way 
that  England  should  subject  herself  to  foreign  Powers 
in  any  matter  connected  with  her  monetary  arrange- 
meats  ? — 1  think  she  would  manage  her  own  affairs 
better  for  herself  than  anybody  else  would. 

8965.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  Did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  was  brought 
about  by  what  might  be  called  natural  causes  in  France 
and  Germany  ? — I  think  I  used  that  expression,  but  it 
was  not  a  very  satisfactory  one.  What  I  meant  was, 
it  was  not  brought  about  with  a  view  to  raise  the  value 
of  diver  or  gold,  or  depreciate  the  value  of  silver ;  it 
was  brought  about  for  currency  purposes  by  the 
Germans  mainly. 

8966.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  action  of  foreign 
Governments  and  by  legislation  ? — Yes. 

8967.  You  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  that  ? — It 
seems  to  me  that  they  had  got  a  serviceable  currency 
in  silver,  and  the  effect  of  what  they  did  was  to  pur- 
chase gold  and  diminish  the  value  of  the  silver  that 
they  have  now  in  their  coffers.  They  cannot  sell  it. 
They  seem  to  me  to  have  been  losers  by  the  transaction. 

8968.  But  apart  from  its  wisdom,  you  see  nothing 
unfair  or  objectionable  in  that  way  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

8969.  Then  you  would  see  nothing  unfair  in  what 
is  called  its  rehabilitation? — No.  Well  you  could 
not  call  it  unfair.  Every  nation  has  a  right  to  do 
that  which  is  best  for  itself,  and  if  the  Germans 
thought  fit  to  have  bi-metallism  in  their  own  country, 
why  so  be  it,  with  a'.  I  my  heart,  but  I  should  rather 
like  to  see  them  try  the  experiment. 

8970.  And  would  the  same  argument  apply  to  this 
country  ? — ^If,  as  I  said  before — ^possibly  you  do  not 
remember — if  for  a  bond  fide  currency  purpose  bi- 
metallism was  thought  to  be  a  good  thing,  I  do  not 
see  that  anybody  would  have  a  right  to  object  to  it. 
The  man  who  stipulated  for  payment  in  gold  in  a 
mono-metallic  country,  did  not  stipulate  that  the  cur- 
rency should  continue  mono-metallic,  in  my  opinion. 
All  he  stipulated  for  was  that  his  gold  should  not  be 


depreciated  in  value  for  the  benefit  of  bis  debtors  and         Lord\ 
to  his  detriment.  BramatlU. 

8971.  And  that  statement  of  opinion  of  yours  would    jg  iioT~i887 
be  quite  irrespective  of  the   ratio  which  might  be  ' 
arrived  at  ? — ^Yes  ;  quite  so. 

8972.  You  doubted,  I  think  you  said,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold,  because  if  it  had  appreciated  naturally, 
the  fall  in  prices  would  have  been  universal  ? — ^WeU, 
subject  to  this  qualification,  you  know  that  there  are 
some  things  that  might  rise  in  price  of  themselves, 
and  therefore  there  would  not  be  a  &11.  For  instance, 
take  my  case  of  the  dancers ;  if  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
dancers  they  might  rise  in  price,  I  suppose. 

8973.  You  quoted  another  commodity  which  had 
not  fallen.  I  think  you  said  we  pay  as  much  for 
labour.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  the  labour  market  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  cannot  tell. 

8974.  Then  you  would  not  dispute  the  evidence 
given  us  by  people  intimately  conversant  with  the 
working  classes,  that  labour  has  fallen  very  con- 
siderably ? — Since  when  ? 

8975.  Well,  the  dates  that  were  given  us,  between 
which  a  comparison  was  made,  were  the  five  years 
before  the  demonetization  of  silver,  that  was  before 
1873,  and  the  last  five  years  before  the  present  time  ? 
— And  do  they  say  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  less 
now  than  they  were  five  years  before  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver. 

8976.  Yes ;  the  evidence  amounted  to  this,  that  after 
allowing  for  the  buying  of  commodities  cheaper,  the 
loss  in  real  wages  was  something  over  \2\  per  cent.  ? 
—In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  but  have  the  very  greatest 
doubt  about  it,  because  it  certainly  is  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  everybody,  that  the  labourer  is  better  off 
than  he  was ;  not  only  that  the  exchangeable  value  of 
his  labour  is  greater  than  it  was,  but  there  is  another 
tiling  to  be  said  about  it.  Why  make  a  comparison 
between  five  years  before  the  demonetization  of  silver 
and  five  years  now  ?  What  happened  during  the  first 
five  years  after  the  demonetization  of  silver,  because 
if  the  gold  rose  it  ought  to  have  risen  then  ? 

8977.  I  am  speaking  from  memory;  I  think  the 
fall  was  described  as  gradual  throughout;  but  that 
was  the  evidence  that  was  given  by  that  particular 
witness.  But  in  addition  to  the  loss  in  wages,  it  was 
also  stated  that  there  was  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the 
artizans  out  of  employment  altogether? — At  the 
present  moment  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the 
world  that  there  is  some  distress,  and  that  some  labourers 
are  suffering, 

8978.  I  should  like  also  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  last  number  of  the  "  Board  of  Trade  Journal," 
and  in  that  is  published,  for  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, a  return  prepared  for  the  Eent  and  Sussex 
Labourers  Union,  and  the  effect  of  this  return  is  as 
follows :  It  makes  a  comparison  between  the  numbers 
unemployed  and  the  rates  of  wages  with  those  which 
prevailed  in  1880,  and  then  it  says  :  "  From  this  it 
"  appears  that  many  more  labourers  are  now  without 
"  employment  than  there  was  seven  years  ago.  It 
"  wiU  also  be  seen  that  not  only  rates  of  day  wages, 
"  but  also  piecewwk  prices,  have  been  during  the 
'*  same  period  materially  less."  That  is  the  evidence 
with  regard  to  agricultural  labourers  in  the  south  of 
England  2 — I  am  not  able  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
it  except  in  this  way,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  the  world  that  the  condition  of  agriculture  is 
such,  partly  from  the  changes  in  cultivation,  partly 
from  the  poverty  of  the  farmers,  and  their  distress  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  that  there  is  less  work  for  agricultural 
labourers  than  there  used  to  be.  Well,  they  shift 
about,  and  look  for  employment,  and  compete  with 
those  who  were  formerly  carrying  on  other  trades  and 
occupations,  and  therefoi'e  one  might  suppose  that  that 
would  bring  about  a  fall  in  wages.  One  might  suppose 
that  that  would  be  a  natural  consequence  of  it;  but 
what  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  it  did  not  seem  to  me, 
looking  at  the  wages  paid  to  labourers,  that  it  would 
be  in  any  way  traced.  I  thought  they  were  so  much 
better  off  since  the  commencement  of  the  time  when  it 
was  said  gold  begaa  to  appreciate,  that  I  thought  I  was 
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justified  in  saying — perhaps  I  am  not — ^that  there  was 
not  a  fall  in  wages. 

8979.  Then  I  gather  now  that  you  admit  that  we 
are  probably  paying  less  for  labour  than  we  were  ? — 
I  cannot  contradict  any  facts ;  I  have  not  the  statistics 
sufficiently  in  my  mind. 

8980.  {Chairman.)  Bnt  that  would  not  apply  to  all 
labour,  would  it, — domestic  servants  for  example, — 
and  a  variety  of  classes  of  labour  which  all  ought  to 
have  fallen  on  the  theory  of  the  appreciation  hnve 
not  fallen  ? — ^No. 

8981.. (Jfr.  Chaplin.)  I  think  yon  admitted  that 
the  present  system  may  be  pr^udicial  in  dealing  with 
silver  countries  ?-r-I  cannot  deny  that  it  is  because 
gentlemen  who  have  come  before  you  who  do  trade 
with  silver '  countries,  who  are  entitled  to  respect  in 
every  way  for  intelligence  and  good  faith,  will  tell  you 
that  there  is  an  inconvenience. 

8982.  Bnt  you  hold  that  whatever  relief  might  bo 
gained  in  that  matter  by  the  adoption  of  bi-metallism 
would  not  be  compared  with  the  mischief  it  would  do 
to  us  as  a  whole  ? — That  is  my  opinion  as  far  as  I  can 
form  a  judgment  on  the  subject.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  question  of  the  mischief. 

898S.  Then  you  say  that  undoubtedly  it  would 
be  very  injurious  to  us  as  a  creditor  country.  That,  I 
think,  is  your  first  objection  ? — Well,  let  me  say  not 
the  first  objection ;  I  do  not  know  which  is  the 
stronger  one  of  the  two — altering  the  value  of  every 
debt  that  is  owed  in  the  country  or  altering  the  value 
of  every  debt  that  is  owed  out  of  the  country. 

8984.  But  altering  the  value  of  the  debts  that  we 
are  owed  out  of  the  country  would  be  very  injurious  ? 
—I  think  so. 

8985.  But  would  not  these  objections  to  the  adop- 
tion of  bi-metallism  be  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  advantages  which  the  bi-metallists  claim  for  it, 
Bupposingthey  could  prove  their  case  ? — I  think  not. 

8986.  xou  have  studied  their  case,  of  course  ? — Yes, 
I  have  read  their  case. 

8987.  And  you  have  come  to  the  deliberate  conclu- 
sion that  the  injuries  would  be  greater  than  any 
advantt^es  that  could  be  derived  from  it  ? — ^I  do,  with- 
out a  mi^ving ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
advantage  that  they  would  get  would  be  a  lowering 
of  the  value  of  golA,  which,  as  I  say,  I  think  would  be 
mischievous.  But  they  say  if  you  lower  the  value  of 
gold,  if  you  raise  prices  it  would  create  an  immense 
quantity  of  trade.  In  my  opinion  it  would  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  I  cannot  see  how  it  would  have  that 
effect,  except  this — this  of  course  may  possibly 
happen  :  I  have  always  thought  as  far  as  the  world  is 
concerned  the  discovery  of  a  great  gold  mine,  or  a 
great  silver  mine,  was  a  bad  thing.  It  set  people 
digging  for  the  metal,  getting  the  metal  instead  of 
producing  consumable  articles,  and  the  only  conse- 
quence was  that  you  get  a  bigger  coin  to  do  your 
circulating  business  than  you  had  before,  and  the 
illustration  which  has  always  occurred  to  me  is  this : 
Suppose  that  by  hammering  a  sovereign  for  a  week 
you  turn  it  into  two  sovereigns.  I  do  not  know  any 
chemical  process  by  which  it  could  be  done ;  but  if  I 
might  put  an  impossible  hypothesis,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  at  the  end  of  the  time  ?  You  would  hav 
had  everybody  hammering  at  gold,  take  it  to  be  done  in 
three  days,  and  would  you  be  the  better  off  for  it  ?  If  a 
gold  mine  is  discovered  in  a  particular  country  it  would 
be  very  good  for  that  country,  because  by  means  of  it 
they  would  be  able  to  get  many  other  things  from 
other  countries.  Forgive  me  for  that  long  introduction. 
It  seems  to  me  that  il  you  raise  prices  it  may  be  that 
there  is  a  temporary  spurt  given  to  trade  which  is 
very  beneficial  to  those  who  are  producers  and  manu- 
facturers, but  then  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very 
mischievous  to  those  who  have  to  pay  extra  sums 
for  it. 

8988.  And  do  you  think  that  the  great  discoveries 
of  gold  in  California  were  a  disadvantage  ? — To  the 
world  at  large.  I  do  not  think  the  world  gained  any- 
thing by  it.  You  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  gold 
is  an  article  of  consumption.    You  have  gold  watches 


and  gold  plates  for  false  teeth  and  so  forth,  and  gold 
decorations  for  your  houses.  So  far  the  world  is  a 
gainer  by  cheap  gold;  but  so  far  as  currency  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  see  that  the  world  is  a  gainer  by 
cheap  gold.     Caliibmia  gained  very  much  by  it. 

8989.  Was  not  there  a  general  increase  of  trade 
and  prosperity  in  this  country  after  the  discoveries  of 
the  gold  ?— That  would  be  so  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given.  Suppose  I  were  to  land  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
with  a  millions  overeigns.  I  am  going  to  spend  these 
million  sovereigns.  I  should  create  a  great  quantity  of 
business  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  after  a  time 
might  spread  to  Hampshire  and  possibly  be  traced  to 
London. 

8990.  Would  not  that  be  a  general  advantage  ?— It 
would  be;  but  supposing,  instead  of  having  the 
sovereigns  dropping  from  the  clouds  in  vast  bags,  I 
had  a  lot  of  people  digging  them  out  of  the  earth.  I 
believe  it  is  said  that  gold  mining  does  not  pay,  that 
if  you  look  at  all  the  mines  and  all  the  gold  got  yon 
would  find  it  did  not  pay ;  but  if  you  alter  the  position 
of  people  and  give  one  man  more  than  he  had  before, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  take  away  from  another  some- 
thing that  he  had,  why  you  may  create  a  business 
between  those  two  until  their  positions  are  to  a  certain 
extent  restored  to  what  they  were  before,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  any  good  would  be  done  by  it. 

8991.  Then  you  cannot  see  that  the  adoption  of  bi- 
metallism can  do  any  good  whatever  ? — I  think  if  yon 
could  raise  the  value  of  silver,  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
I  am  bound  to  think  it  a  good  thing,  because  those  who 
know  all  about  it  say  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  you 
could  have  the  two  metals  in  such  condition  that  neither 
of  them  should  be  subject  to  any  very  great  fluctuations 
in  value.  For  instance,  as  at  present  is  the  case  witli 
the  silver,  because  in  that  case  the  man  who  at 
present  exports  from  the  gold  country  to  the  silver 
country  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  speculator  in  silver. 
I  suppose  it  must  be,  as  those  who  know  all  about 
it  say,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  rid 
of.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  not  of  very  great  con- 
sequence. Another  thing  tmdoubtedly  would  be 
good,  if  you  could  raise  the  value  of  silver  yon  would 
diminish  the  expense  of  the  Qovemment  of  India. 
As  to  that  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  an 
Indian  difficulty. 

8992.  And  in  those  respects  that  you  have  men- 
tioned you  admit  that  it  probably  would  be  advan- 
tageous ;  but  they  do  not  compensate  for  the  injuries 
that  would  be  inflicted  upon  us  as  a  creditors  country? 
— That  is  my  opinion,  that  is  my  strong  belief. 

8993.  In  other  respects  you  do  not  think  it  would 
be  useful  ? — ^I  do  not. 

8994.  And  you  disagree,  generally  speaking,  with 
the  contentions  of  thebi-mot^ists  ? — I  do. 

8995.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  To  go  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  question  of  demonetization  of  silver 
by  Germany.  When  she  altered  her  curren<gr  she 
adopted,  did  she  not,  the  then  actual  ratio  of  value 
between  gold  and  silver  7 — I  believe  she  had  gold 
coins,  though  not  many,  and  I  believe  she  coined  them 
in  the  relation  of  15^  to  1,  before  the  demonetization 
of  silver,  did  she  not.  I  said  that  with  referoice  to 
your  word  "  adopt."    I  think  it  existed  there  before. 

8996.  I  mean  she  made  gold  legal  tender  at  the 
then  existing  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  ? — ^Yes. 

8997.  Of  course  it  would  have  been  a  very  different 
thing  if  she  had  instituted  by  law  a  new  ratio  of  15^ 
to  1,  when  the  market  ratio  was  20  to  1.  You  said  it 
was  not  just ;  but  there  is  this  difference  that  what  she 
adopted  was  the  then  ratio.  If  she  had  adopted  a 
different  ratio  you  would  then,  as  I  tmderstand, 
consider  that  she  wotild  have  been  doing  an  injustice  ? 
— I  hardly  know.  If  Germany  had  adopted,  to  use 
your  own  word,  a  different  ratio  than  15^. 

8998.  The  present  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  is  20  to  1. 
What  the  majority  of  bi-metallists  propose  is  that  we 
should  not  only  adopt  bi-metallism,  but  titat  by  law 
we  should  enact  that  the  ratio  should  be  not  20  to  1, 
but  15^  to  I.    That  you  would  consider  would  be  an 
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injustice  ? — I  should  say  it  would  be  attended  with 
great  injustice. 

8999.  And  as  regards  India  also,  if  I  understand 
the  general  tenor  of  your  evidence  correctly,  you 
vonld  think  It  unjust  to  a  debtor  who  had  undertaken 
to  pay  a  certain  number  of  rupees  per  annum  with  a 
rupee  of  1«.  Sef.,  if  the  rupee  should  be  designedly 
altered  and  raised  to  1«.  lOd  ? — ^Yes,  I  certainly  do. 
for  the  same  reason.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  may 
fairly  say,  "  I  stipulated  for  payment  in  a  metal  which 
"  might  be  affected  by  currency  arrangements  for 
"  currency  purposes,  but  which  cannot  fairly  be  affected 
"  only  to  make  the  situation  of  debtors  more  easy  and 
•'  creditors  disadvantageous."    That  is  anunfairntss. 

9000.  And  you  would  consider,  as  regards  this 
country,  that  it  would  be  extremely  undesirable  to 
make  any  change  in  our  legal  tender  unless  for  some 
great  cause  ? — I  do. 

9001.  You  said  that  if  there  was  another  use  for 
gold  and  silver  besides  that  for  purposes  of  coinage, 
then  bi-metallism  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  there  are  no  definite  facts  as 
regards  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  used  in 
the  arts  ?— No. 

9002.  But  Mr.  Soetbeer  and  others  have  estimated 
that  out  of  an  annual  production  of  43  millions  of  gold 
and  silver  no  less  than  17  millions  are  used  in  the  arts ; 
that  is  to  say  that  something  approaching  to  one 
half  is  used  in  the  arts.  The  proportion  is  about 
17  millions  in  the  arts  and  23  millions  for  coinage. 
Of  course  that  is  very  rough ;  but  assuming  that  there 
was  anything  like  that  amount  used  in  the  arts,  in 
your  judgment  it  would  render  it  very  difficult  to 
maintain  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  ? — I  do 
not  quite  see  that  the  quantity  used  in  the  arts,  as  it 
is  called,  would  augment  the  difficulty.  I  wish  I  had 
got  a  paper  here  that  I  wrote  a  good  many  years  ago, 
which  is  in  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Grenfell's  book,  in 
which  I  suggested  a  possible  limit ;  there  must  be 
some  limit.  The  ratio  must  be  such  that  it  would  not 
be  worth  the  while  of  the  metal  owner  to  use  it  for 
production  in  the  arts,  as  it  is  called,  rather  than 
liave  it  coined;  but  I  think,  subject  to  that  limit, 
I  was  of  opinion  it  was  rather  an  elaborate 
matter  that  the  amount  of  the  ratio  would  not  matter 
very  much,  for  the  somewhat  similar  reason.  I  am 
still  of  opinion  that  the  quantity  used  in  the  arts  cannot 
matter  ver^'  much,  that  is  to  say,  I  think  it  is  like  the 
old  story  of  the  labour,  as  I  think,  as  soon  as  it  is 
wanted  for  currency  it  wonld  be  applied  to  that 
purpose,  preferentially  to  its  being  applied  to  any  other 
purpose, — either  metal. 

9003.  My  impression  had  been  that  the  use  of  gold 
in  the  arts  being  so  considerable,  if  yon  arbitrarily 
laid  it  down  by  law  that  while  gold  is  now  worth 
20  times  the  value  of  silver  in  the  arts,  it  should,  for 
coinage  purposes,  be  accepted  at  the  rate  of  15^  of 
silver,  that  the  tendency  would  have  been  that  gold 
would  have  been  used  more  for  the  arts  and  gradually 
gone  out  of  circulation  ? — I  think  that  would  be  so. 

9004.  And  therefore  the  tendency  would  be  that 
we  should  practically  become  mono-metallic  with  a 
silver  currency  ? — I  have  got  this  sort  of  notion  that 
as  soon  as  ever  your  currency  has,  what  shall  I 
Bay,  more  silver  in  it  than  it  ought  to  have,  gold  will 
be  diverted  from  the  arts  aud  applied  to  currency 
purposes;  but  I  see  your  objection.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  it  is  not  a  well-founded  one,  I  assure 
you. 

9005.  (Mr.  FremantU.)  If  that  were  the  case, 
and  gold  were  largely  diverted  to  the  arts,  there 
would  remain  a  superabundance  of  silver  in  circula- 
tion in  this  country,  would  there  not  ? — Yes.  There 
would  not  remain  more  than  was  necessary  for  the 
circulating  purpose. 

9006.  But  the  amount  of  silver  would  be  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  gold  ? — Certainly. 

9007.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  incon 
venience  ? — It  would  be  an  enormous  inconvenience. 

9008.  That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  we  keep'  up  our 
habit  of  using  metallic  money  in    all  small   trans- 
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actions,  it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  that  we 
should  be  deprived  of  our  sovereigus  and  half 
sovereigns  ? — I  would  undertake  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  gentleman  at  the  table  who  has  got  10«.  in 
his  pocket  in  silver.  No,  they  will  not  carry  I0». 
worth  of  silver. 

9009.  Lord  Liverpool  says  in  his  letter  that  gold 
was  adopted  as  the  like  standard  of  value,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  preference  that  people  showed  for  it  ? — 
Yes. 

9010.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  that  is 
the  fact  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

9011.  If  it  is  true,  and  it  undoubtedly  is,  that 
silver  was  the  original  standard  of  value,  is  it  not  pro- 
bable that,  when  Government  regulations  were  made 
fixing  the  relative  price  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
price  laid  down  as  the  price  of  gold  followed  the  pre- 
ference of  the  public,  and  that  if  an  advantage  was 
given  to  gold  in  the  valuation,  it  was  done  because 
the  public  had  shown  a  preference  for  it  ? — And  the 
raising  of  the  thing.  I  should  say  that  would  account 
for  the  preference  perhaps. 

9012.  {Mr.  Barbour^  Have  you  specially  looked 
into  that  question  as  to  whether  Lord  Liverpool  was 
right  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

9013.  {Mr.  Fremantle.)  Has  it  not  at  any  rate 
been  the  case  that  since  gold  coinage  was  first  intro- 
duced it  has  been  the  coinage  of  preference  in  the 
smaller  transactions  ? — ^Preferable  to  silver. 

9014.  Preferable  to  silver  ? — ^I  should  say  un- 
doubtedly, and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  less 
weight  to  carry  and  less  to  count. 

9015.  I  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion  on  the 
principle  of  bi-metallism,  namely,  whether  you 
consider  that  it  is  undesirable  in  principle  to  fix 
a  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  ? — It  no  good 
were  to  be  got  out  of  i^  I  should  say  it  was  objection- 
able, but  then  they  say  that  some  good  is  to  be  got 
out  of  it,  and  one  cannot  conceive  that  that  might  not 
be.  But  then  you  must  consider  what  good  is  to  be 
got  out  of  it  compared  with  what  mischief  will  result 
out  of  it.  I  do  not  say  absolutely  no  good  could  result 
from  a  definite  ratio  between  the  two  fixed  for  all 
time.  I  suppose  it  might.  I  suppose  our  trade  with 
silver  countries  would  be  easier  than  it  is  now. 

9016.  But  looking  at  it  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
has  such  a  thing  ever  been  done  in  the  history  of 
this  country  as  to  fix  the  relative  value  between  two 
articles,  whether  metals  or  other  commodities  ? — ^Not 
that  I  know  of. 

9017.  Would  you  limit  your  objections  to  bi-metal- 
lism to  the  question  whether  it  were  shown  to  be 
desirable  or  not  ? — I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  whole. 

9018.  As  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned,  you 
would  not  object  to  it  ? — It  is  so  difficult  to  say.  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  we  could  get  the  good  of  it 
without  that,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  cannot  be 
attempted  without  a  risk  of  failure  either  at  the  very 
moment  of  doing  it  or  at  some  subsequent  time. 

.9019.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  you  think  it  is  possible, 
considering  what  the  habits  of  the  city  of  London  are, 
that  if  we  had  a  bi-metallic  ratio  fixed  by  law  mer- 
chants aud  bankers  might  insist  on  contracting  that 
their  debts  should  be  paid  in  gold  ? — I  suppose  they 
could  do  that,  but  then  what  would  happen  suppose  a 
banker  discounted  a  bill  of  exchange  and  then  wanted 
a  payment  in  gold  from  the  acceptor,  the  acceptor 
might  say  no. 

9020.  And  from  him  silver  would  be  legal  tender  ? 
— According  to  the  scheme. 

9021.  But  supposing  that  the  bankers,  who  have 
a  great  deal  in  their  power  if  they  choose,  were  to  say, 
"  We  will  not  lend  except  on  the  understanding  that 
"  you  pay  in  gold,  and  if  yon  do  not  pay  in  gold  when 
"  the  time  comes  you  will  not  have  money  from  us 
"  again  "  ? — Mr.  Gibbs  says  he  would  allow  that.  Of 
course  it  could  be  done.  I  suppose  a  banker  could 
say  to  hi<«  customer  directly  he  came  in,  "  Gold  in  our 
dealings,"  then  there  would  be  a  bargain  which 
wonld  be  a  lawful  one  and  enforceable  one ;  but  what  I 
am  putting  is  this,  supposing  he  discounted  a  bill  for 
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his  customer,  and  not  his  customer  had  to  pay  but  the 
acceptor,  he  might  say,  "I  do  not  know  -what  you 
"  agreed  with  your  customer,  but  here  is  silver  for 
«  you." 

9022.  Are  you  aware  that  that  case  actually  occurred 
in  California  ?  That  in  California  when  the  United 
States  made  their  greenbacks  legal  tender  the  people 
refused  to  accept  the  greenbacks  and  insisted  on  doing 
their  business  in  gold  ? — Yes. 

9023.  And  are  you  aware  that  the  case  was  taken 
into  the  Califomian  courts? — ^I  do  not  know  that, 
but  1  am  quite  certain  that  the  Califomian  people 
carried  the  day.  They  succeeded ;  the  greenbacks  did 
not  get  into  circulation. 

9024.  I  may  mention  exactly  how  it  happened. 
The  first  point  was  this,  that  the  Califomians  made 
their  contracts  to  pay  in  gold.  The  Califomian 
courts  held  that  those  contracts  were  valid,  notwith- 
standing the  United  States  law  that  greenbacks  were 
l^al  tender.  But  the  courts  held  that  they  had  no 
power  to  give  damages  except  in  legal  tender,  and 
consequently  there  was  no  remedy.  The  CaJifornian 
Legislature  thereupon  passed  an  act  to  enable  their 
courts  to  enforce  specific  performance  to  pay  in  gold. 
That  law,  I  believe,  has  been  upheld,  and  under  that 
law  all  dealings  in  California  have  since  been  in  gold. 
Tou  are  aware  that  their  dealings  are  in  gold  ? — I 
was  aware  that  the  Califomians  had  managed  to  get 
rid  of  the  greenbacks,  and  that  they  had  refused  to 
have  them  foisted  upon  them. 

9025.  Does  not  that  show  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, whatever  the  law  of  legal  tender  may  be, 
if  people  have  a  strong  inclination  to  deal  in  gold 
rather  than  in  notes  or  in  silver,  they  will  find  means 
of  doing  80  ? — I  suppose  you  might  put  your  question 
in  a  more  general  way.  If  people  are  minded  to  do 
something  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  or  intention 
of  the  law,  will  they  not  contrive  in  some  way  or 
other  to  do  it  ?    Well,  they  will  generally. 

9026.  And  if  that  were  done  or  done  generally  in 
the  city  of  London,  the  result  might  be  that  there 
would  a  premium  or  agio  on  gold  ? — Certainly. 

9027.  And  that  might  lead  to  diversity  between 
the  practice  and  the  law,  which  might  be  attended 
by  considei'able  inconvenience  ? — Certainly ;  and  it 
occurs  to  me  that  that  permission  to  contract  your- 
self  out  of  the  law  is  eminently  calculated  to  increase 
the  confusion  which  would  otherwise  exist. 

9028.  Tou  said  that  if  a  man  had  a  debt  owing 
to  him  he  would  have  no  right  ,to  complain  if  an 
alteration  of  the  currency  were  made  for  general 
currency  purposes  by  which  the  value  of  his  debt  was 
reduced  ? — I  should  say  not 

9029.  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  but  you  would  not 
deny,  would  you,  that  the  consideration  whether 
making  an  alteration  in  the  currency  law  would  have 
the  effect  of  altering  the  value  of  all  debts  or  not 
would  be  a  very  material  consideration  in  making  the 
alteration  in  your  law  ? — A  most  material  consideration, 
because  it  would  be  a  consideration  whether  you 
should  inflict  a  certun  amount  of  grief  and  sonow 
upon  half  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  that  would  be  a  very  important 
consideration. 

903').  {Mr.  Barbour.)  You  said  in  answei  to  Sir 
Thomas  Farrer  that  bankers  in  London  might  insist 
on  making  their  contracts  in  gold  ? — I  suppose  so. 

9031.  And  there  might  be  other  bankers  in  London 
who  would  be  prepared  to  make  the  contracts  in  the 
ordinary  currency  of  the  country  without  any  stipu- 
lations as  regards  gold  ? — There  might  be.  I  am 
pretty  sure  if  one  currency  was  worth  more  than  the 
other  there  would  be  both  sets  of  bankers. 

9032.  And  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
customers  might  prefer  to  go  to  those  bankers  who 
did  not  impose  any  special  stipulation  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  would  care. 

9033.  Then  as  regards  California,  is  it  not  the  case 
that  the  people  in  California  were  practically  unanimous 
in  refusing  to  take  greenbacks? — There  must  have 
been  an  enormous  minority,  or  practical  unanimity. 


I  do  not  see  how  otherwise  they  could  have  kept  the 
notes  out.  Because  if  any  number  would  have  taka 
the  greenbacks  somebody  would  have  been  fotrnd  to 
take  them  away  from  them,  and  so  they  wonld  We 
permeated  the  whole  society. 

9034.  So  long  as  a  country  is  practically  ananimoiu 
in  refusing  a  certain  standard  there  is  no  possibility 
of  enforcing  that  standard  upon  it  ? — I  shoold  saj 
not.  But  if  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  conntrr 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  silver  was  good  for  carrency, 
that  objection  would  cease.  I  do  not  say  they  are 
likely  to  come  to  that  decision  or  that  they  ought  to ; 
but  if  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  came 
to  that  conclusion,  that  objection  would  cease.'— I 
think  that  if  bi-metallism  were  established  by  law  in 
this  country  and  either  metal  made  a  legal  tender,  it 
certainly  wonld  be  introduced  into  5ie  country. 
Somebody  would  come  with  a  quantity  of  it  and 
tempt  somebody  who  had  something  to  sell,  that  man 
would  get  it,  and  he  would  go  and  tempt  somebody 
else  who  had  something  to  sell,  and  so  silver  vould 
be  introduced  into  the  country. 

9035.  The  real  difiiculty  would  be  in  conTindng 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  they 
ought  to  accept  silver ;  once  yon  had  convinced  them 
that  silver  was  a  good  standud  your  difficulty  would 
be  at  an  end  ? — ^I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much 
difficulty  about  it.  A  man  would  have  a  horse  to  sell, 
and  another  would  say  to  him,  "  Well,  what  is  the 
price  of  your  horse  ?  "  «  50/."  «  Well,  I  have  got 
"  60/.  in  silver  for  you ;  you  can  have  it  if  you  like." 
I  think  rather  than  not  sell  his  horse  he  would  take 
the  "  50/."  in  silver.  And  he  wonld  have  "50/."  in 
silver,  and  he  would  go  to  his  baker  to  pay  his  baker's 
bin,  20/.  The  baker  might  say,  "  I  do  not  waat  all 
this  silver."  The  man  would  say,  "  I  have  got 
nothing  else."  And  the  baker  would  take  it.  The 
baker  wonld  give  some  to  the  miller,  and  the  miller 
some  to  the  farmer,  and  so  on,  I  should  thinL 

9036.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  Might  I  ask  yon,  with  re- 
gard to  the  legal  difficulties  that  you  apprehend 
through  conti'acts  being  made  for  payment  in  gold, 
whether  you  are  aware  that  abroad,  especially  in 
Italy,  where  bills  are  occasionally  drawn  and  accepted 
payable  in  gold,  such  payments  in  gold  cannot  b« 
legally  enforced  ? — No. 

9037.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  same  in  any 
other  countries  abroad  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  did  not 
know  it  was  the  case  in  Italy. 

9038.  Then  for  all  commercial  purposes  would  it 
not  be  sufficient  to  engage  to  pay  in  Ic^al  tender?— 
Certainly,  it  would.  There  would  be  no  other 
engagement  it  seems  to  me. 

9039.  It  is  stated  that  bankers  might  refuse  to 
discount  bills  unless  their  customer  agreed  to  repay 
them  in  gold.  Do  yon  think  it  at  all  hkely  that  sndi 
bankers  would  engage  to  repay  all  the  money  deposited 
with  them  in  gold?— I  suppose  that  would  depend 
upon  what  their  customers  insisted  upon.  If  their 
customers  insisted  upon  an  undertaking  to  pay  in  gold, 
I  suppose  bankers,  4ike  other  commercial  people,  might 
engage  to  do  so.  They  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
the  option,  no  doubt. 

9040.  {Chairman.)  Would  not  there  be  likely 
to  be  competition  enough  amongst  the  bankers  to 
prevent  that  being  done  ? — I  think  it  is  extremely 
likely.    It  was  not  my  suggestion,  mind  yon. 

9041.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  What  possible  object  coaid 
there  be  in  asking  for  gold  if  silver  or  t»ok  notes 
based  upon  silver  or  gold  were  l^al  tender?— It 
seems  to  me  that  the  question  is  based  upon  the 
supposition  that,  notwithstanding  bi-metallism,  there 
would  be  an  agio  upon  one  of  the  metals — a  premium 
upon  one  of  the  metals. 

9012.  But  why  should  there  be  a  premium  for 
internal  currency  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  say.  I 
think  it  is  extremely  likdy  that  there  would  be,  for 
some  reason  or  other. 

9043.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  ? — ^Yes,  I  can 
suggest  this,  that  yon  have  not  got  a  snfficioit  agree- 
ment among  the  people  of  the  whole  world  using  the 
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two  metals  to  prevent  one  of  them  being  partially 
driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  operation  of  the 
Oresham  Law. 

9044.  But  if  you  had  all  the  great  Powers  agreeing, 
you  think  that  that  would  be  a  sufficient  agreement  ? 
— If  you  had  all  the  great  Powers  I  shouM  think  it 
might  be  ;  but  I  do  not  know  even  then,  unless  you 
indude  among  the  great  Powers  China  and  India, 
that  it  would  suffice,  and  that  even  then, — well  of 
course  one  cannot  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  metals 
would  be  affected  very  much  in  Thibet  and  Central 
Africa ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  there  might  not 
even  then  be  a  tendency  to  get  gold  from  gold-using 
countries  with  a  view  to  its  hoarding  or  something  or 
other. 

9045.  You  would  see  no  inconvenience  in  the  legal 
tender  or  the  bank  notes  being  based  on  the  silver  or 
gold,  would  you  ? — No ;  bank  notes  based  upon  silver 
and  gold  are  done  for  two  objects,  one  is,  I  suppose,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  a  necurity  for  their  re-pay- 
ment, but  another  was  this,  to  keep  the  currency  of 
the  country  constant,  so  that  whenever  you  issued  a 
thousand-pound  note  after  the  14  millions  or  whatever 
it  was,  and  added  the  thousand-pound  note  to  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country,  you  withdrew  a 
thousand  pounds  in  gold.  I  think  that  was  the  scheme 
of  the  Bank  Act.  Lord  Overstone  gave  evidence 
to  that  effect.  Certainly  if  bi-metallism  existed  I 
should  think  the  principle  of  that  measure  would  be 
infringed  if  you  issued  a  thousand-pound  note  on  a 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  silver,  because  a  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  silver  is  not  part  of  the  circulating 
medium.  It  is  a  chattel.  It  is  not  like  gold.  But 
if  you  had  bi-metallism,  then  you  might  issue  your 
notes  upon  silver  as  much  as  upon  gold. 

9046.  But  there  would  be  no  personal  inconvenience 
to  the  public  whether  their  five-pound  notes  or  one- 
pound  notes  were  based  partly  on  silver  and  partly  on 
gold  ? — I  suppose  not  subject  to  the  remark  I  made 
that  those  silver  certificates  really  are  notes ;  they  we 
circulating  medium  and  notes. 

9047.  You  mentioned  that  we  receive  about 
100,000,000^.  sterling  annually  from  foreign  invest- 
ments. Do  you  not  see  a  ri^  affecting  such  invest- 
ments from  a  further  great  fall  of  silver ;  that  is,  in 
silver-using  countries  they  might  not  be  aUe  to  pay  us 
the  gold  that  they  have  contracted  to  pay  us  ? — There 
is  that  possibility,  but  it  would  not  arise  from  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  silver ;  it  would  arise  from  an  apprecia- 
tion of  gold,  which  I  do  not  believe. 

9048.  Supposing  the  railways,  and  the  other  large 
English  investments  in  India,  with  the  rupee  of  Is.  6d., 
may  find  a  greater  difficulty  in  paying  the  stipulated 
interest  ? — They  do  ;  they  certainly  find  a  difficulty. 

9049.  And  if  the  rupee  were  further  to  decline,  do 
you  not  see  some  risk  of  their  not  being  able  to  pay  ? 
— I  never  considei-ed  that  thing,  but  I  suppose  one 
may  put  it  as  a  risk  in  this  way :  I  suppose  the  fares 
and  rates  iu  rupees  would  not  increase,  and  I  suppose 
it  might  happen  that  silver  would  fall  so  that  the 
rupees  paid  for  the  faros  would  not  be  enough  to  pay 


the  expense  and  leave  a  margin  for  a  dividend.  That 
is  a  possibiUty.  I  should  like  to  make  one  remark 
upon  that.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  does  seem 
very  much  to  me  as  though  silver  had  come  to  its 
bearings. 

9050.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  fall  any  further  ? — It  is  not  likely  to  fall  any 
further.    Allow  me  to  say  that  I  give  that  with  the 

freatest  distrust.  I  know  nothing  of  silver  mining. 
>et  me  make  this  remark  also.  Some  people  have 
been  very  greatly  alarmed  because  it  is  sud  that 
silver  can  be  produced  at  6d.  or  Is.  an  ounce.  But  it 
is  not  the  cheapest-produced  silver  that  regulates  its 
price.  It  is  just  like  the  old  theory  of  rent,  you  know. 
The  poorest  silver  mine  pays  no  rent.  If  there  is 
any  other  silver  mine  which  is  of  gfreater  value  than 
that,  they  do  not  reduce  their  price  to  the  consumer  of 
silver  in  consequence,  but  they  pay  rent  to  the  owner 
of  the  mine. 

905 J.  (^Mr.  Montagu.)  There  is  only  one  more 
question  that  I  will  trouble  you  with.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  made  a  remark  with  regard  to  the  consump- 
tion of  gold  in  the  arts.  Would  you  not  think  that 
the  consumption  on  balance  would  tend  to  diminish 
because  of  the  use  of  old  material  in  re-coining,  Grold 
does  not  wear  out  like  other  things,  and  gold  chains 
and  watch  cases  and  such  like  can  always  be  used 
again.  Do  you  not  see  that  to  compensate  the  possi- 
bility of  gold  going  out  of  use  there  would  be  all 
the  old  material  available.  There  is  very  little  gold 
absolutely  wasted  ever  in  gilding  silver  ? — I  suppose 
some  is  actually  consumed,  some  is  lost>  some  is  worn 
away. 

9052.  Yes,  but  the  bulk  of  the  gold  used  in  the  ai*ts 
really  would  accumulate  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

9053.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Suppose  the  Indian  rail- 
ways scarcely  paid  their  expense  owing  to  a  fall  in  the 
rupee  would  not  the  obvious  remedy  be  to  raise 
the  fare  so  that  the  actual  revenue  would  be  the  same  ? 
— Yes,  it  would,  certainly ;  that  is  to  say  you  can,  but 
then  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  doing  that  is  the  same 
difficulty  is  that  in  the  way  of  additional  taxation — 
that  the  thing  has  not  fallen  in  the  country. 

9064.  Several  questions  were  put  to  you  rather 
seeming  to  imply  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
bankers  in  London  setting  themselves  against  the  law, 
against  the  general  feeling,  in  the  matter  of  these  pay- 
ments. Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
would  be  likely  to  do  so? — I  should  not  think  so. 
What  is  my  opinion  worth  compared  with  yours  upon 
that  subject  ? 

9055.  No,  but  several  questions  put  to  you  seemed 
to  imply  that,  and  you  have  not  warranted  any  such 
opinion  in  any  way,  I  think  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

9056.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Are  you  aware  that  shortly 
after  the  passing  of  the  Bland  Bill,  which  mode  silver 
legal  tender  in  America,  the  banks  of  New  York  and 
the  Government  of  the  country  came  to  an  agree- 
ment between  them  that  all  the  dealings  between 
them  should  be  in  gold  and  not  in  silver  ? — No,  I  was 
not  aware  of  that. 


Lord 
Bramwett. 

38  Not.  1687. 


The  witness  withtirew. 


Adjourned  till  Friday. 
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PSESENT  : 


Tbe  Riuht  Hon.  LORD  HERSCHELL,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 


Mb.  I).  M.  Babbouk,  C.S.I. 
Mr.  Hknby  Chaplin,  M.P. 
Sib  T.  H.  Fabreb,  Bart. 


Mb.  C.  W.  Fremamtlk,  C.B. 
Sib  John  Lubbock,  Bart ,  M.P. 
Mr.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  and 


Mb.  Qeo.  H.  Mujcrat,  Secretary. 


Mr 

W.  Fowler 

2  Dec.  1887. 


Mr.  William  Fowlbb  recalled  and  examined. 


90.57.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  The  general  result,  I  think, 
of  your  evidence  is  this — or  one  general  result — that 
you  deny  that  there  is  any  scarcity  of  gold,  or  that  the 
fall  in  prices  is  owing  in  any  way  to  that  scarcity  ? — 
I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  connexion. 

9058.  And  in  saying  that  you  agree  with  the  con- 
tention of  M.  Cernuschi  ? — To  that  extent. 

9059.  Yon  admit,  do  you  not,  that  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver,  and  the  refusal  of  the  foreign  mints  on 
the  Continent  to  go  on  coining  silver,  bas,  to  that 
extent,  thrown  more  work  upon  gold  ?— I  am  not  sure. 
The  dEEect  of  that  operation  was,  I  think,  to  lessen 
the  demand  for  silver  and  to  throw  a  great  deal  of 
silver  on  the  market — that  is,  German  silver  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  practically  to  take  away  the  old  demand ; 
but  as  to  its  putting  more  work  on  gold  which  can  be 
defined'and  measured,  I  do  not  say  that  it  did. 

9060.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  prior  to  1873,  all  the 
gold  and  all  the  silver  that  could  be  brought,  and  that 
was  brought  to  those  mints,  was  coined,  and  that 
they  equity  performed  the  functions  of  money? — 
Yes  ;  but  then  you  see  so  much  depends  on  what  you 
consider  gold  does  in  the  matter  of  exchange.  I  have 
contended  throughout  my  evidence  that  the  function 
of  gold  was  much  more  as  a  measure  of  value,  and, 
what  I  may  call  a  balance,  than  as  the  operator  in  the 
exchange  itself.  That  is  effected  by  credit;  the  great 
bulk  of  the  transactions  is  done  by  credit  and  not  by 
gold.  Bnt  whatever  the  functions  of  gold  were, 
those  functions  before  1873  were  equally  performed 
by  gold  and  silver.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can 
draw  a  very  fine  distinction.  I  understand  that  in 
Germany  silver  is  legal  tender  now,  and  in  France 
t<ilver  is  legal  tender,  so  that  gold  and  silver  are 
operating  in  Germany  and  in  France  now. 

9061.  But  it  is  the  case,  I  understand,  that  since 
1873  silver  is  no  longer  freely  coined  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  the  work  which  formerly  was  done,  partly 
by  gold  and  partly  by  silver  to  that  extent,  now  falls 
upon  gold  alone  ? — Yes ;  it  is  quite  true,  in  one  sense, 
but  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  consider  that  the  work 
performed  by  gold  is  a  very  small  work. 

9062.  But  whatever  the  work  is,  that  is  done  by 
gold,  whether  it  be  small  or  whether  it  be  great,  the 
same  amount  of  gold  does  more  and  goes  further 
than  it  did  before  r — No,  I  do  not  agree  with  (hat, 
because  yon  find  from  the  returns  that  the  amount  of 
the  reserves  of  gold  has  increased  very  much  indeed 
since  1873. 

9063.  You  mean  that  there  has  been  more  gold 
coined  since  then  ? — ^The  amount  of  reserves  of  gold 
has  very  greatly  increased  since  1873. 

9064.  I  did  not  perhaps  explain  my  question  quite 
ns  clearly  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  When  I  said  the 
same  amount  of  gold,  I  meant  that  the  amount  of  gold 
which  comes  from  the  mines  and  is  coined  goes 
further  and  does  more  work  than  it  did  before  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  bo  possible  exactly  to  define  that. 
Each  individual  bit  of  gold  tends  to  do  less  and  less 
worl(  flrom  the  development  of  credit ;  all  over  the 


world,  at  least  all  over  the  civilised  world,  keeping 
out  of  view  such  countries  as  Russia. 

9065.  And  yet  T  understand  you  to  say  that  in 
addition  to  the  work  which  gold  did  before,  it  now 
does  that  portion  of  the  work  which  was  done  for- 
merly, and  would  still  be  done  by  silver  if  it  wu 
still  freely  coined  in  the  same  way  as  gold  ? — Yes, 
if  yon  consider  that  nn  important  point,  I  daresay 
that  id  true,  but  I  do  not  myself  think  it  is  of  very 
great  consequence. 

9066.  Bnt  is  not  that  to  say,  that  to  that  extent 
there  has  been  a  distinct  appreciation  of  gold,  although 
it  is  no  scarcer  than  it  was  before  ? — Not  a  bit.  I  do 
not  think  it  has  made  any  appreciation  at  all. 

9067.  I  think  you  said  that  you  agree  with  M.  Cer- 
nuschi in  some  things  that  he  said  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  exchange  ? — I  said  that  I  agreed  to  some  extent 
with  what  he  said.  I  admit  entirely  that  the  fall  in 
exchange  does  give  a  benefit,  in  certain  events,  to  tbe 
exporter  from  the  East,  but  I  do  not ,  agree  wiUi  the 
way  M.  Cemnschi  puts  it. 

9068.  I  think  your  opinion  upon  that  point  was 
this :  that  the  exchange  did  give  a  certain  bounty  to 
the  exporter  from  the  East? — Yes,  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  trade,  I  think  it  is  so,  but  I  may  perhaps 
call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that  there  are  only  tiro 
articles  which  are  of  any  consequence  exported  from 
India  which  are  produced  in  this  country.  Those 
are  wheat  and  wool.  All  the  other  articles  are  not 
produced  here  to  any  important  extent,  and  therefore 
the  greater  the  benefit  to  the  exporter  the  better  for 
the  English  consumer.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
distinction. 

9069.  M.  Cemnschi's  contention,  I  understand,  is 
this,  that  the  present  state  of  things  acts  like  a  pro- 
tective tariff  against  goods  imported  from  the  West 
into  (he  East,  and  as  a  bounty  upon  goods  exported 
from  the  East  to  the  West  ? — Yes.  It  is  very  difiBcult 
to  make  that  square  with  the  facts.  If  it  were  so  you 
ought  to  have  an  increase  in  the  export  and  a  decrease 
in  the  import-  You  have  had  an  increase  in  both, 
and  tbe  proportionate  increase  of  the  impoi-t  from 
England  to  India  is  greater  than  the  incream  of  the 
export  from  India  to  England  in  a  certain  period  of 
years.  The  figures  are  these :  1870-5  the  exports 
from  India  were  285,000,000  ;  imports  into  India, 
161,000,000  ;  net  exports  in  that  period,  124,000,000; 
1875-80  the  exports  from  India  were  312,000,000; 
the  imports  into  India,  188,000,000;  net  exports, 
exactly  the  same,  124,000,000;  but  in  1880  to  1885, 
when  the  exchange  had  fallen  so  much  mon>,  the 
exports  from  India  were  411,000,000;  the  imports 
into  India,  253,000,000;  net  exports,  158,000,000. 
And  the  five  years  1880-85  show,  as  compared  with 
the  years  1870-75,  an  increase  in  exports  from  India 
of  nearly  45  per  cent.,  and  of  imports  into  India  of 
more  than  50  per  cent. 

9070.  In  this  last  pamphlet  of  M.  Cernuschi's,  at 
page  26,  he  says,  "  Let  a  bale  of  English  raerchan- 
'*  dise  be  forwarded  to  Bombay,  on  which,  if  10,000^ 
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«  be  not  made,  it  is  a  losing  afiair.  At  the  time  of 
"  the  bi-metallic  par,  with  the  rupee  at  2«.,  the 
"  10,000/.  were  realised  if  the  bale  sold  for  100,000 
"  rupees.  With  the  rupee  at  18d.,  the  bale  must  sell 
»  for  133,000  rupees."  Now  if  that  is  so,  English 
merchandise,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  be  sold  unless  the 
price  is  increased  bj  38  per  cent,  under  the  present 
regulations  ? — Bntyou  forget  tiie  fact  that  the  English 
merchandise  has  fallen  in  England  so  enormously  that 
you  are  able  to  sell  in  return  for  the  exports  what 
you  could  not  otherwise  have  sold.  That  is  a  hypo- 
thetical case.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  facts  of  the 
situation  at  all; 

9071.  But  he  is  taking  a  bale,  as  I  understand,  of 
English  merchandi.se,  which  is  now  worth  10,000/.  at 
the  present  price  of  goods  in  England,  and  he  appears 
to  me  to  point  out  that  it  cannot  be  sold  in  India 
unless  the  price  is  increased  by  H.i  per  cent.  7 — I  am 
not  going  to  quarrel  with  anything  that  he  says  as 
regards  this  particular  hypothetical  case,  but  what  I 
say  is  that  the  fact  is  that  we  are  sending  a  great 
deal  more,  in  spite  of  this  fall  in  the  exchange. 

9072.  But  as  far  as  the  fact  that  he  states  is  con- 
cerned his  argument  is  correct  ? — ^I  daresay  it  may 
be  correct.  I  have  not  examined  it  minutely.  It  is 
a  question  of  calculation.  A  certain  hypothesis  is 
laid  down,  and  he  says  a  certain  result  works  out. 

9073.  I  was  anxious  to  get  the  results  of  your 
critical  examination  upon  it  ? — Well,  I  have  only  this 
moment  taken  it  up ;  I  daresay  it  is  right  enough, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  case. 
We  have  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  we  find  it. 

9074.  Quite  so,  but  assuming  that  argument  is 
correct,  does  it  not  prove  that  a  bsle  of  English  mer- 
chandise which  is  now  worth  10,000/.  at  the  present 
price  of  goods  in  England  cannot  bo  sold  in  India 
unless  the  price  is  increased  by  at  least  33  per  cent., 
and  therefore  there  is  a  protective  duty  to  the  extent 
of  83  per  cent.  ? — But  the  simple  answer  to  that  is, 
that  we  are  sending  more  English  goods  than  ever. 
I  do  not  see  how  you  get  over  that. 

907 15.  You  admit  that  it  does  have  that  effect  upon 
his  hypothesis  ? — If  you  take  a  certain  supposition,  and 
leave  out  all  the  other  facts,  you  may  prove  almost 
anything. 

9076.  Then,  would  you  mind  going  to  the  next 
paragraph  at  the  top  of  page  27,  where  he  says,  "  Let 
"  a  bale  of  Indian  products  be  forwarded  from 
"  Bombay  to  England,  on  which,  if  100,000  rupees  be 
'*  made,  it  is  a  profitable  affair.  At  the  time  of  the 
"  bi-metallic  par,  with  the  rupee  at  2«.,  the  bale,  in 
"  order  to  make  100,000  rupees,  had  to  be  sold  for 
«  10,000/.  With  the  rupee  at  Is.  6d.  it  is  enough 
"  to  sell  it  for  7,500/. ;  it  is  quite  an  upset  The 
"  prices  of  English  merchandise  must  be  increased 
"  38  per  cent,  in  India  and  the  prices  of  Indian 
"  products,  destined  for  England,  may  be  lowered 
**  25  percent."  Indian  merchandise,  therefore,  can  be 
sold  in  England  at  25  per  cent,  less  than  when  the 
rupee  was  at  2s.  The  rupee,  therefore,  at  Is.  6d. 
does  act  like  a  bounty  of  25  per  cent.  ? — I  am  not 
quite  dear  about  that;  I  think  it  acts  to  a  certain 
extent  as  an  assistance  to  the  exporter,  and  I  should 
like  to  take  what  the  Indian  officials  say  on  this 
subject,  because  they  have  examined  it  from  a  bi- 
metallic point  of  view,  and  I  will  read  a  passage  in 
Mr.  CVConor's  memorandum.  He  sums  it  up  at 
page  4  of  this  paper  that  I  have  in  my  hands, 
paragraphs  15  and  16.  "The  exporter  therefore 
"  has  not  gained  directly  b)-  the  fall  in  exchange, 
"  he  has  simply  been  saved  from  a  certain  pro- 
"  portion  of  loss.  If  the  exporter  has  gained  any- 
"  thing,  if  the  cultivator  has  received  a  stimulus  to 
"  increased  production,  other  causes  for  these  facts 
**  must  be  looked  for.  These  causes  are  to  be  found 
"  in  the  reduction  of  cost  of  transport  from  the  field  to 
"  the  port  of  shipment,  and  from  the  port  of  shipment 
"  to  the  consuming  market  by  the  extension  of  rail- 
"  ways,  by  reductions  in  railway  rates  of  freight, 
"  and  by  reductions  of  sea  freight."  That  is  his 
deliberate  conclusion,  and  he  bases  it  upon  this  re- 


markable  fact  that  you   see   no  connexion  between      ^  Fowler 

the  fall  of  exchange  and  the  increase  of  exporta*        ' 

tion ;  that  in  the  recent  years,  when  the  fall  in  the  a  Dec.  1887. 
exchange  has  been  the  greatest,  the  exports  have  '  i  - 
tended  rather  downwards,  and,  therefore,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  it  acts  in  the  way  you  speak  of. 
If  it  were  so  you  would  have  a  very  direct  connexion 
so  that  the  lower  the  exchange  the  more  the  export 
would  be,  but  it  is  not  so,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you 
are  to  get  over  that 

9077.  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  in 
which  you  are  able  t<»  meet  the  argument  as  stated  by 
M.  Cernuschi  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  exports 
from  England  are  greater  than  they  ought  to  be  if 
his  argument  were  right? — The  exports  from  India 
are  less  than  they  ought  to  be  if  his  argument  is 
correct.  If  his  argument  is  correct  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  exports  ought  to  have  been  a  great  deal 
larger.  The  true  explanation  may  be  that  the  pricea 
which  are  the  governing  factor  in  exports  and  imports 
have  much  less  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  money 
than  we  suppose  in  our  ordinary  ideas  about  these 
things. 

9078.  Then  with  regard  to  M.  Cernuschi's  state- 
ment, I  think  I  sum  up  your  opinion  correctly  in 
saying  this :  that  theoretically  no  doubt  his  argument 
is  correct,  but  that  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts 
which  ought  to  have  followed  upon  it  if  it  is  correct  ? 
— If  there  was  nothing  to  control  the  theory  which  he 
lays  down,  no  other  factors  much  more  important, 
of  which  he  apparently  has  lost  sight.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  point^ 
out  before  the  Committee  of  1876,  a  bounty  or  an 
encouragement,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  to  the  export, 
from  the  fact  that  you  can  get  a  gold  price  in  London, 
with  which  you  can  buy  silver  cheaper  than  you  used 
to  buy  it  for  remittance  to  India,  and  that  there  has 
been  a  fall  is  prices  in  silver  in  India. 

9079.  Then  you  practically  admit  that- there  is  a 
bounty  from  the  exchange,  but  you  contend  that,  even 
admitting  that  there  is  a  bounty,  we  have  no  right 
to  interfere  with  it  by  creating  a  fictitious  value  of 
silver,  and  that  it  would  be  hard  upon  India  if  we 
were  to  do  so  ? — Certainly,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
do  it  for  this  reason,  that  there  are  only  two  articles 
to  which  it  would  have  any  application. 

9080.  And  your  second  contention  is,  and  I  wish  to 
examine  you  afterwards  on  both  these  points,  if  I 
may,  that  even  if  we  did  interfere  as  regards  India, 
and  did  abolish  this  bounty  as  regards  India,  we 
could  not  help  it  as  regards  Rtissia  and  other  countries 
with  inconvertible  notes ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  the 
wheat  trade,  at  all  events  we  should  simply  be  trans- 
ferring it  from  India  to  Bussia  ? — Certainly. 

9081.  Well,  I  want  to  examine  you,  please,  upon 
both  of  those  points,  for  one  moment,  in  answer  to 
question  8381  you  asked  us  "  to  consider  whether,  if 
"  there  be  an  advantage  to  the  exporter  in  India,  it  is 
"  right  for  us  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  that  advantage 
"  by  raising  the  rupee,  not  by  any  ordinary  commercial 
"  action,  but  by  a  special  action  of  this  country  inter- 
"  fering  with  the  natural  course  of  commerce  and 
"  creatmg  a  fictitious  value  for  silver."  I  do  not  quite 
understand  what  yon  mean  by  creating  a  fictitious 
value? — ^Well,  if  the  natural  course  of  commerce 
lowers  the  price  of  silver,  and  yon  say  it  shall  not  be 
lowered,  we  will  put  it  up,  if  Government  can  do  it ; 
that  is  what  I  call  fictitious. 

9082.  You  mean  the  rehabilitation  of  silver  would  be 
what  you  would  call  giving  it  a  fictitious  value? — 
Certainly.  Giving  it  a  value  as  near  as  you  can,  the 
same  as  it  had  before  and  which  it  lost,  largely  owing 
to  the  action  of  other  Grovernments,  not  our  Govern- 
ment, for  wo  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

9083.  But  have  not  we  already  given  gold  a  fic- 
titious value  in  this  country  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  we 
have. 

9084.  Why  are  we  to  be  said  to  give  a  fictitious 
value  to  silver  if  we  give  it  a  status  as  money  by  law 
and  not  to  give  a  fictitious  value  when  we  do  exactly 
the  same  thing  with  gold  ? — It  is  fictitious  in  this 
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sense,  that  you  ask  us  to  take  two  metals  into  our 
standard  instead  of  one. 

9086.  Then  you  admit  that  we  have  given  a  ficti- 
tions  value  to  one  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  ficti- 
tious value  ;  but  I  do  admit  this,  that  if  you  suddenly 
said)  you  would  not  coin  any  more  gold,  you  would 
probably  reduce  the  exchangeable  value  of  gold.  Of 
course  that  stands  to  reason.  A  great  country  coining 
a  metal  and  making  it  its  measure  of  value,  does  give  it 
its  principal  source  of  demand.  No  one  can  doubt 
that.  In  that  sense,  if  you  like,  you  may  call  it  ficti- 
tious, only  you  must  have  something  of  that  kind, 
some  measure  of  value,  or  you  get  into  utter  confusion. 

9086.  But  I  still  want  to  arrive  at  the  distinction 
you  draw  between  the  right  and  the  propriety  of 
giving  a  fictitious  value  to  gold  and  not  giving  a  ficti- 
tious value  to  silver  ? — I  say  if  the  natural  value  of  a 
certain  thing  in  our  commerce  is  a  certain  figure,  and 
you  say  you  would  coin  that  stufi" — supp)08ing  you 
said  you  would  coin  copper,  it  would  give  it  a  fictitious 
value.  It  would  create  a  higher  value  than  the 
ordinary  value  of  the  article.  You  are  proposing  to 
take  into  your  standard  a  new  metal,  and  you  thereby 
make  a  new  ^^nuuid  for  it,  which  is  not  natural,  but 
is  fictitious. 

9087.  In  the  case  of  a  new  metal  ?— A  new  metal, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  you  do  in  the  old,  because  I 
admit  freely  it  is  common  sense  that  if  you  coin  any 
metal  and  make  it  your  measure  of  -ralue,  that  is 
creating  a  demand  for  it  which  did  not  exist  before. 
A  better  illustration,  I  freely  admit,  happened  in  1873 
when  the  German  Government  and  the  Latin  Union 
altered  their  course  of  policy  with  regard  to  silver. 
The  German  Government  threw  a  lot-  oi  silver  on  the 
market.  There  was  no  immediate  suificient  demand 
for  it,  and  it  felL 

9088.  Well,  then,  I  think  your  reply  comes  to  this : 
that  we  have  an  equal  right  to  give  either  of  these 
metals  that  value,  which  you  call  a  fictitious  value, 
but  in  your  opinion  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  give 
it  that  value  in  the  case  of  silver  ? — Well,  I  do  not 
Bse  that  word  in  any  technical  special  way.  Of 
coarse  Parliament  can  do  anything,  except  turn  a 
man  into  a  woman,  and  therefore  it  can  make  silver 
money  if  it  likes,  I  quite  admit  that. 

9089.  Well,  then,  the  second  point  on  which  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  was  this :  in  answer  to  question  8382 
you  say,  "  Then  I  say  if  it  be  doubtful  even  if  there 
"  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  community,  it  would 
"  be  extremely  hard  upon  India  to  take  from  her  any 
•'  advantage  that  she  may  have."  Why  would  it  be 
more  hard  upon  India  to  take  from  her  that  advantage 
which  she  now  enjoys  under  this  system,  than  to  leave 
us  in  England  under  a  disadvantage  ? — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  is  a  disadvantage. 

9090.  But  the  question  was  asked  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  was  ? — I  never  allow  that.  What  I  meant 
was  this  ;  that  India  in  the  luck  of  things,  as  it  were, 
has  obtained  a  certain  advantage,  and  some  people 
think  that  by  that  advantage  she  has  put  an  extra 
burden  upon  England,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  a 
serious  thing  for  us,  having  regard  to  our  duties 
towards  India,  to  turn  round  and  say,  "  We  will  take 
'*  this  advantage  from  you,  because  we  think  certain 
"  classes  in  our  country  aie,  to  some  extent,  injured 
"  by  it."  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing 
to  do  if  that  was  the  motive.  There  are  other  motives 
higher  than  this,  about  which  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

9091.  Ton  have  always  admitted  that,  provided 
that  it  was  shown  to  be  expedient  and  desirable  on 
other  grounds,  these  things  being  incidents  in  the 
transaction  must  be  accepted? — On  that  supposition 
I  would  give  it  up. 

9092.  Tour  next  point  was,  that  even  if  we  got 
rid  of  the  difficulty  in  India,  we  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty  with  regard  to  Russia  and  those  coun- 
tries, which  have  inconvertible  notes.  You  said, "  The 
«  difference  would  be  this,  instead  of  taking  your  stuff 
M  from  India,  which  takes  an  enormous  quantity  of  our 
'*  praductions  and  is  part  of  our  own  territory,  we 
«<  should  be  taking  the  stuff  from  Russia,  in  larger 


<<  amounts  possibly,  which  pute  very  heavy  datieg 
"  upon  our  imports,  and  is  generally  not  very  frieudlT 
"  to  us;  and  to  compare  the  two  arrangements  I  must 
"  prefer  the  present  arrangement"  Well,  upon  tliat 
I  asked  you,  fii-st,  whether  the  depreciation  of  the 
rouble  was  not  greater  than  the  depreciation  of  the 
rupee,  and  you  were  good  enough  to  explain  to  us 
that  it  was];  and  the  depreciation  of  the  rouble  being 
shown  to  be  greater  than  the  depreciation  of  the 
rupee,  I  then  proceeded  to  inquire  (it  the  depreciation 
itself  acted  as  a  bounty')  how  it  was  that  in  the  case  of 
the  country  enjoying  the  larger  bounty,  the  exports 
of  wheat,  which  is  what  we  are  speakiug  of^  did  not 
exceed  the  exports  from  the  country  having  the 
smaller  bounty,  and  I  quoted  some  figures  and  some 
returns  to  establish  that  fact.  You  replied  that  the 
returns  to  October  were  no  criterion  as  r^aids 
Russia  at  all,  and  I  understand  you  to  contend,  that 
later  in  the  year,  that  is  to  say,  in  November  and 
December,  the  larger  amount  comes  in  ? — No,  I  beg 
pardon.  A  great  deal  comes  in  in  the  spring  as  soon 
as  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Baltic  are  open.  Although 
the  merchants  know  perfectly  well  what  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  crop  are,  the  mass  of  the  new  crop  of 
wheat  does  not  get  here  till  the  following  spring, 
excepting  a  certein  portion  that  comes  from  Odessa 
all  the  year  through. 

9093.  I  got  yesterday  from  the  Custom  House  the 
returns  for  November,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they 
bear  out  what  you  say,  because  the  return  from 
Russia  for  November  is  valued  by  them  as  420,000/., 
as  against  182,000/.  for  October  ?— But  the  real  effect 
of  Russia  on  the  market  is  in  the  future,  and  a 
gentleman,  who  is  the  first  man  ia  the  trade,  said 
to  me  on  Wednesday,  "  Russia  rules  the  market." 

9094.  Of  course,  if  your  contention  is  correct  that 
the  %nres  for  ,the  present  year  afiford  no  criterion 
of  the  imports  from  Russia,  it  is  useless  to  pursue  the 
argument ;  but  upon  the  figures  which  are  before  us 
up  to  the  present  time  at  all  events  it  would  still  leave 
that  difficulty  to  be  explained  ? — The  real  figures  are : 
January  to  October  1885,  9,484,000  cwts;  whole 
year,  ]  1,975,000  cwts.  Then  you  must  uot  forget 
you  have  also  Chili  and  Austndia,  which  are  grow- 
ing countries.  You  have  the  Argentine  Republic, 
which  is  rapidly  advancing  as  a  wheat-prodndng 
country,  and  all  these  countries  would  not  be  aSected 
in  any  way  by  this  change ;  so  that  all  I  contend  is 
this,  that  you  would  not  get  rid  of  the  competition  of 
those  countries,  if  you  got  rid  of  the  competition  of 
India. 

9095.  In  the  case  of  these  other  countries,  at  pre- 
sent their  competition  is  not  at  all  sufficient  to  regulate 
the  market? — Well,  I  am  telling  you  th^^t  at  this 
moment  Russia  rules  the  market. 

9096.  I  am  speaking  of  those  other  countries.  Chili 
brought  in  last  year  1,700,000  cwts.  and  Australia 
brought  in  738,000  cwts.?— But  in  1885  Austndia 
brought  in  5^  millions,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
alteration  proposed  would  affect  the  United  States  an; 
more  than  that  other  great  exporter,  Canada. 

9097.  Is  it  not  the  natunJ  assumption,  which  no 
one  can  dispute,  that  India  sends  a  large  quanti^  d 
wheat  into  the  market,  and  she  is  enabled  to  do  this  in 
consequence  of  this  bounty  ? — That  raises  a  point  of 
much  importance.  Four  years  ago  I  took  great  pains 
to  investigate  this  question  of  Indian  wheat  and  the 
raUways,  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  that 
sat  in  1884  on  that  question,  and  I  came  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  if  India  were  properly  developed  by  rtul- 
ways  nothing  could  prevent  her  firom  being  a  most 
important  competitor  in  the  wheat  market,  and  I  think 
that  this  question  of  the  bounty  is  a  very  small  matter 
compared  with  the  development  of  Indm  by  railways, 
and  imless  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  you  will  not 
develop  India  for  fear  she  should  injure  the  wheat 
producers  of  England,  my  opinion  is  that  India  will 
have  a  still  greater  influence  every  year  upon  the 
wheat  market  of  the  world.  At  the  present  moment 
she  is  not  so  important  as  Russia.  1  did  not  assert  or 
intend  to  assert  that  Russia  would  always  rule  the 
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market,  but  Russia  rales  the  market  this  year  and 
has  overcome  Tndia  from  the  circumstance  that  Russia 
had  last  year  a  mcst  extraordinary  crop  of  cereals. 

9098.  But  when  you  say  that  Russia  is  the  most 
important  factor  at  the  present  moment,  how  do  you 
establish  that  fact,  because  I  do  not  find  it  at  all  borne 
out  by  the  official  returns? — The . authority  I  have 
given  is  so  high  that  I  have  not  the  least  donbt  of  its 
accuracy.  I  admit  that  there  are  recent  years  in 
which  Russia  has  stood  below  India,  but  if  you  take 
the  other  table  that  I  have  in  my  hand,  the  total 
amount  that  Russia  has  sent  to  all  the  world,  the 
figures  are  not  at  all  small.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
total  exports  of  wheat  from  Russia  in  Europe : 

Cwts. 

1880  .  -     -     -  19,185,303 

1881  ....  25,694,991 

1882  -  -     -     .  40,071,741 

1883  .  -     -     .  43,956,250 

1884  ....  35,531,250 

1885  ....  48,309,375 
1836  ....  27,853,604 

(See  Appendix  VI.) 

9099.  Yes,  but  as  regards  the  diflBculty  that  you 
have  pointed  out  to  us,  namely,  that  the  getting  lid 
of  the  alleged  bounty  in  India  would  do  us  no  good, 
because  of  larger  Russian  imports,  I  still  want  to 
know  how  you  establish  that  in  view  of  the  fact  which 
I  understand  you  to  admit,  that,  with  a  larger  bounty 
enjoyed  by  Russia  already,  her  imports  have  never 
greatly  exceeded  at  any  time,  since  the  Indian  trade 
really  began,  those  of  India  ? — It  is  quite  true.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  explain  exactly  why  it  has  come 
about,  but  all  I  say  is  this,  you  have  there  an  enormous 
granary  of  wheat,  and  if  the  effect  of  this  change  was 
to  discourage  the  import  of  wheat  from  India,  it 
would  probably  be  to  encourage  the  import  from  all 
these  other  countries  which  are  perfectly  able  to  send 
it  to  us.  You  cannot  get  rid  of  competition,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  all  you  can  do  by  the  manipulation 
of  silver  will  not  take  away  the  competition  even  of 
India  in  the  wheat  market 

9100.  I  do  not  think  that  we  differ  at  all  upon  that 
point,  but  what  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  this,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  you  would  take  away  the  competition 
at  the  lowest  price  which  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
aUeged  bounty ;  that  is  the  point  we  want  to  arrive 
at? — I  greatly  doubt  that.  I  doubt  whether  the 
bounty  has  anything  like  the  effect  you  suppose  upon 
prices. 

9101.  But  you  admit,  I  think,  that  it  has  some 
effect  ? — I  think  in  certain  states  of  the  market  it  may 
have  an  effect,  but  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  t^e 
condition  of  things  in  India  itself  quite  independently 
of  silver.  If,  for  instance,  you  have  an  enormous 
harvest  in  India  you  might  be  able  to  send  wheat  at  a 
price  at  which  you  could  not  send  it  if  there  was  a 
moderate  harvest,  and  therefore  you  cannot  lay  down 
a  proposition  that  this  bounty  operates  always  with 
the  same  force.  At  one  time  it  would  operate  much 
more  than  another,  and  Mr.  O'Conor's  opinion  is 
that  it  is  not  an  important  factor  at  all.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  more  of  it  than  Mr.  O'Conor  does. 

9102.  Would  you  mind  reverting  to  M.  Cemuschi's 
pamphlet  on  this  very  question  of  wheat.  At  the 
bottom  of  page  28  he  says  :  "  To  reckon  the  price  of 
"  Indian  wheat  sold  in  England  there  is  no  need  to 
"  know  what  the  production  of  that  wheat  costs,  nor 
"  what  the  carriage  to  the  shipping  port  costs.  It  is 
"  enough  to  know  the  price  at  which  that  wheat  can 
"  be  sold  in  EngLiuJ,  and  what  has  been  laid  out  in 
"  maritime  transport  and  sale  expenses.  Let  us  take 
"  the  price  of  33«.  per  quarter,  maritime  transport 
"  and  sale  expenses  are  known  to  require  an  outlay 
"  of  C«.  per  quarter."  Is  that  a  correct  statement  as 
far  as  yon  know  ? — I  should  say  that  was  rather  below 
the  mark. 

9103.  Then,  "  Subtracting  6  from  33  there  remain 
<♦  27,  whidi  at  the  exchange  of  18d.  produces  18 
"  rupees.    It  follows  that  Indian -wheat  can  be  bought 


"  at  18  rupees  on  ship  at  Bombay,  to  be  sold  at 
"  33».  in  England.  But  to  make  these  18  rupees,  if 
"  the  bi-metallic  par  at  2s.  per  quarter  still  existed, 
"  36*.  would  be  required  instead  of  27».  The  dif- 
"  ference,  9s.,  which  would  have  to  increase  the 
"  selling  price  if  the  bi-metallic  par  had  not  dis- 
"  appeared."  Now,  is  that  a  statement  of  fallacy,  and 
if  so,  can  you  point  it  out  ? — It  does  not  accord  with 
the  facts.  I  am  entirely  of  opinion  that  if  I  were  to 
argue  it  ont  on  my  own  head  I  should  say  that  there  is 
a  very  considerable  bounty  given  to  the  exporter  from 
India,  but  I  cannot  make  that  square  with  what  I  see 
is  going  on  in  the  imports  ftnd  exports. 

9104.  You  cannot  dispute  the  theory,  but  it  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts  ?  —The  reason  being,  I  appre- 
hend, that  all  the  facts  are  not  taken  into  account. 
-  9105.  I  think  you  said  one  of  your  objections  to  the 
adoption  of  the  bi-metallic  proposal  was  that  you 
were  afraid  that  it  might  raise  the  prices  of  com- 
modities ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  said  that  except  as  a 
consequence  of  a  possible  inflation.  I  did  say  that  I 
thought  there  might  be  inflation.  I  am|not  pr^ared  to 
prophesy  that  it  would  be  so,  but  I  think  my  general 
argument  would  be  all  the  other  way. 

9106.  Would  the  general  rise  in  prices  be  neces- 
sarily an  evil,  in  your  opinion  ? — It  all  depends  upon 
which  side  of  the  hedge  you  are. 

9107.  Taking  people  upon  both  sides  of  the  hedge  ? 
— ^I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  very  doubtful.  If 
I  were  a  buyer  I  should  think  it  was  a  bad  thing. 

9108.  Ton  are  not  prepared  to  assert  an  opinion 
that  a  rise  of  prices  would  necessarily  be  an  evil  ? — ^It 
all  depends,  I  think,  upon  the  circumstances.  I  think 
that  if  a  rise  in  prices  arose  as  it  did  in  1871,  1872, 
1 873,  in  consequence  of  real  prosperity  in  the  coimtry, 
arising  from  the  miseries  of  our  neighbours,  I  can  con- 
ceive a  rise  in  prices  not  injuring  our  own  community 
at  large;  but  in  ordinary  times  I  apprehend  that  high 
prices  must  be  worse  for  the  community  than  low. 

9109.  You  may  remember  that  in  the  Report  of 
Lord  Iddesleigh's  Commission  they  assigned  the  fall 
in  prices  a  very  leading  place  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
this  prolonged  depression  ? — ^Well,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  agree  with  that. 

9110.  You  differ  from  that? — I  think  that  the 
process  of  fall  is  very  nasty,  and  when  you  have  got 
down  to  the  bottom  probably  the  country  is  better 
off.  But  if  I  am  right  in  my  view,  the  altering  of 
money  would  not  raise  prices  permanently,  if  that  is 
what  you  want  to  do. 

91 1 1.  But  you  have  told  us  before  that  indirectly 
and  temporarily  it  might  ? — It  might ;  I  would  not 
prophesy  about  that. 

9112.  You  have  given  us  a  great  many  reasons,  as 
far  as  I  could  gather  from  your  evidence,  why  there  is 
no  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  bi-metallism,  and  why 
it  would  not  have  the  effects  that  are  anticipated  from 
it,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  you  have  pointed  out  any 
very  special  objections,  except  in  this  respect,  that  we 
are  a  creditor  country? — Well,  the  first  objection 
that  I  raised  was  that  I  thought  it  was  in  principle  a 
wrong  thing  to  try  and  create  an  equation  of  value 
between  two  articles  ;  and  that  I  was  very  doubtful 
whether  it  was  a  possible  thing  as  a  permanent  matter ; 
and  one  reason  of  that  was,  that  this  equation  depends 
on  the  agreement  of  a  number  of  people,  and  it  would 
be  very  doubtful  whether  in  the  case  of  a  real  trouble 
that  agreement  would  be  kept,  and  if  it  was  not  kept 
it  might  land  us  in  great  trouble  and  confusion. 
That  I  think  is  a  very  important  consideration.  Then 
it  seems  to  me  that  giving  this  value  to  silver — I  dare 
not  call  it  fictitious  after  what  you  have  said — but  this 
new  value  to  silver  might  encourage  silver  mining  and 
discourage  gold  mining  very  much,  and  lead  to  an 
excessive  supply  of  silver,  which  might  result  in  our 
gold  going  away  and  our  becoming  a  mono-metallic 
country  upon  silver  only.  Mr.  Giffen  has  expressed 
a  very  strong  opinion  to  that  effect.  I  am  not  going 
to  prophesy  how  that  would  be.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  be  so  rash,  but  I  think  if  it  did  occur  it  might 
be  a  very  serious  thing  for  the  commerce  of  the 
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country  ;  and  in  that  connexion  there  is  another  con- 
sideration which  is  not  I  think  nnimportant,  that  the 
Indian  people  are  great  holders  of  sQver,  hoth  in  coin 
and  in  hoards,  and  if  thej  took  it  into  their  heads,  in 
consequence  of  our  having  given  silver  this  large  value, 
to  turn  out  their  silver  and  take  our  gold,  we  should 
very  soon  be  stripped  of  all  that  we  have  got,  so  that 
again  in  another  way  we  should  be  a  mono-metallic 
country  upon  silver.  Then  there  is  another  point.  I 
mentioned  that  I  wm  excessively  puzzled  as  to 
what  ratio  you  were  to  adopt  supposing  you  were  to 
do  it.  M.  Cemuschi  seems  to  be  indifferent.  He 
does  not  care  what  it  is,  whether  it  is  10  or  20. 
Mr.  Gibbs  says,  as  I  understand  him,  that  you  must 
go  back  to  15^  to  1. 

9113.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  yon  for  one 
moment.  Those  are  all  admirable  reasons  against 
doing  it  which  I  admitted  you  had  already  told  us ; 
but  what  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  you  could 
point  out  any  positive  objection  or  evil  results  likely 
to  flow  from  this  when  once  it  was  done.  When  it 
was  done  whom  would  it  harm  ? — Surely  those  very 
things  that  I  have  said  are  some  of  the  possible 
injuries ;  and  n  preliminary  objection  is  that  yon 
cannot  settle  the  par  between  yourselves. 

9114.  Assuming  that  that  has  been  done — if  it 
could  be  done — I  want  to  know  what  are  the  evils 
which  are  likely  to  flow  from  it  ? — Another  objection 
is  this,  that  all  nations  cannot  be  included  if  it  were 
done.  M.  Cemuschi  lays  that  down  that  India  ought 
not  to  be  admitted ;  he  lays  that  down  very  strongly. 

9115.  Why  is  that  an  objection? — It  is  an  objec- 
tion, because  I  think  if  yon  were  going  to  have  one 
money  it  seems  strange  that  you  should  leave  out  a 
great  country  like  India. 

9116.  Well,  but  would  not  the  effect  of  the  bi- 
metallic arrangement  be  universal,  whether  India  was 
left  out  or  not ;  assuming  that  the  gold  nations,  the 
United  States,  France,  Germany,  and  England  agreed 
to  it  f*  Was  not  the  effect  universal  before? — ^The  value 
of  silver  no  doubt  was  maintained  steadily  before,  but  I 
only  mentioned  that  to  show  that  these  countries  are 
and  will  continue  to  be  great  users  of  silver,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  therefore  that  we  should  take  up  silver, 
there  being  an  ample  field  for  the  use  of  sUver  outside. 
Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  that,  because 
it  is  not  exactly  an  objection,  but  it  is  rather  a  point 
showing  the  non-necessity  of  the  change  now  proposed. 

91 17.  I  admit  you  have  given  a  number  of  very 
powerful  arguments  against  it ;  I  only  want  to  arrive 
at  the  possible  objections  when  it  is  done  ? — I  think 
also  that  it  would  tend  to  discourage  the  exports  from 
India  and  thereby  lessen  the  power  of  India  to  take 
our  manufactures  and  so  would  materially  injure  a 
large  class  of  our  people.  According  to  the  argument 
that  I  understand  you  to  have  used  to-day,  you  lay 
great  stress  upon  this  export  bounty.  If  it  be  so,  it 
leads  to  a  considerable  increase  of  the  exports  from 
India,  and  therefore  a  large  increase  in  the  exports 
from  England  to  India,  and  Mr.  O'Conor  says  if  you 
have  great  export  you  must  have  g^eat  import ;  and 
that  is  the  universal  rule  of  commerce — goods  go 
against  goods. 

9118.  What  you  mean  is  this,  that  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  development  of  India,  and  so  far  injure 
India  as  a  market  for  us  ? — You  would  injure  India 
and  England  too,  because  India  if  she  did  not  export, 
CO  jld  not  buy.  Then  supposing  this  alteraiion  ndsed 
prices  in  England  largely  all  round,  as  some  people 
think,  and  with  many  bi-metallists  the  great  object  is  to 
ruse  prices,  it  would  tliscourage  our  imports  into 
India  in  another  way.  The  reason  our  imports  have 
kept  up  so  well  has  been  their  low  price,  but  if 
we  are  to  raise  prices  all  round  we  should  dis- 
courage the  imports  into  India  most  seriously.  As 
I  pointed  out  to  you  just  now  the  imports  into  India 
have,  notwithstanding  the  rate  of  exchange,  sur 
passed  the  exports  from  India  in  the  proportion  of 
increase  during  recent  years. 

9119.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  But  if  at  the  same  time  that 
the  gold  prices  rose  here,  the  exchange  rose  too,  the 


silver  price  of  English  exports  to  India  might  hot  rige 
at  all,  so  that  there  would  not  in  that  case  be  a  dis- 
couragement; that  is,  therecould  be  no  discouragement 
to  exports  if  there  was  an  alteration  in  gold  prices 
which  was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  altera- 
tion in  exchange  ? — I  cannot  tell  what  the  alteratior.  in 
prices  would  be.  Nobody  can  predict  that.  Bm  1 
suppose  you  are  right.  Then  I  used  an  ai^nment  which 
I  think  has  some  force.  The  very  best  authoritia 
think  that  the  gold  is  overtaking  the  silver  ui  pro- 
duction. Some  think  just  the  other  way,  but  if  these 
people  are  right,  we  shall  get  all  yon  want  without 
the  trouble  and  risk  of  chwging  the  whole  of  our 
currency  system.  I  am  old  enough  to  recollect  that 
everybody  was  extremely  frightened  because  there 
was  so  much  gold,  and  now  I  have  lived  to  see  the 
other  fright  coming  on  about  too  much  silver.  Then 
I  am  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  commercial 
community  would  accept  the  change — that  is  to  say, 
you  would  have  England  doing  what  America  h 
doing  now — making  bargains  in  gold.  That  is  my 
impression.  Mr.  Currie  said  he  was  certain  that 
that  would  be  the  case  with  him.  Then  if  we  were 
drained  of  all  our  gold,  I  think  it  might  lead  to 
most  serious  commercial  disasters  in  our  own  coontry 
from  alarm  and  panic.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  which  does  such  an  enormous  business  with  such 
a  small  baais  of  cash  as  we  do.  I  gave  you  the  figures 
of  the  circulation  of  1845  and  1885  last  time,  and  they 
are  most  extraordinary,  showing  how  rapidly  our 
business  has  advanced  with  hardly  any  increase  in  our 
cash,  and  therefore,  anything  that  we  did  in  the  way 
of  altering  our  currency  which  might  have  a  tendency 
to  create  alarm,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  serious 
matter.  Then  I  mentioned  the  view,  that  if  the 
pound  no  longer  meant  so  much  gold,  but  meant  gold 
or  silver  at  the  option  of  the  payer,  our  commercial 
position  would  be  seriously  endang^^  as  the  great 
settlers  of  the.busioess  of  the  world  ;  and  I  also  referred 
to  the  position  of  England  as  a  creditor  nation. 

9120.  Why  should  we  lose  our  commercial  posi- 
tion ? — I  do  not  say  we  should  lose  it ;  I  think  there 
is  danger.  It  might  not  have  any  effect ;  I  am  not 
going  to  prophesy,  but  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  I  do 
not  feel  comfortable  about. 

9121.  Do  you  hold  that  our  financial  supremacy  and 
our  commercial  position  are  a  consequence  of  our 
having  the  gold  standard  ? — I  do  not  say  that ;  but  it 
is  one  of  the  things  that  has  assi'<ted  ;  that  everybody 
all  the  world  over  has  known  exactly  what  a  pound 
has  meant  for  the  last  70  years. 

9122.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  And  would  there  not 
be  a  further  fear  that  if  we  made  one  alteration  we 
might  proceed  to  make  others  also  ? — Of  course  there 
would. 

9123.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  I  propose  to  sum  np  the 
very  valuable  evidence  you  have  given  us,  by  asking 
you  questions  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  pat  to 
us  by  our  instructions  so  as  to  see  what  your  answers 
to  those  questions  would  be.  You  are  aware  that  we 
are  instructed  to  inquire : — First,  whether  the  changes 
in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals  are  due  to 
the  depreciation  of  silver,  or  to  the  appreciation  of 
gold,  or  to  both ;  and  what  are  the  causes  of  such 
depreciation  or  appreciation.  Secondly,  what  is  the 
effect  of  these  changes  on  India  or  the  United  King- 
dom. And,  thirdly,  if  there  are  evils  proved,  then  to 
Inquiie  whether  any  and  what  remedies  can  be  adopted? 
^Yes. 

9124.  First,  as  r^ards  the  depreciation  of  silver; 
is  it  not  the  caSe  that  when  silver  first  began  to  fall 
attention  was  directed  to  the  increase  in  tne  produc- 
tion of  silver  from  the  mines :  to  the  diminution  in 
the  demand  for  silver  caused  by  the  demonetizatioD  of 
silver  in  Germany,  and  to  the  refusal  of  the  Latin  Union 
to  coin  silver.  Is  that  not  so  ? — It  is  so,  but  I  should 
say,  to  make  the  matter  quite  clear,  that  in  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th  June  1879 
Mr.  Goschen  denied  that  there  was  up  to  that  time 
any  serious  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver. 
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9125.  Did  not  these  circumstances,  or  some  of  them, 
naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  diver  was  falling 
an  compared  both  with  gold  and  with  goods  in  con- 
sequence of  increase  in  the  supply  and  failure  in  the 
European  demand  for  silver? — Yes,  that  was  the 
impression,  but  my  impression  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  especially  since  I  read  that  debate,  that  the  real 
cause  was,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  silver  was  at 
Guce  thrown  upon  a  market  where  the  old  demand  had 
been  practically  de»troye<l. 

912S.  Did  not  Mr.  Bageliot  and  other  economists 
Ray  that  the  effect  of  this  would  be  that  silver  would 
go  to  the  East  in  increased  quantities  as  it  had  done 
in  former  times;  that  export  fi'om  India  would  for 
the  time  be  stimulated,  and  imports  into  India  for  the 
time  discouraged ;  tliat  silver  prices  in  India  would  rise ; 
that  the  disturbance  would  be  temporary ;  and  that 
when  prices  were  adjusted  in  India  things  would  go 
on  as  before? — Yes,  bnt  Mr.  Bagehot  forgot  one 
point ;  or  rather  he  tiid  not  foresee  what  has  happened 
since,  that  the  prices  of  goods  here  have  fallen 
enormously. 

9127.  Does  not  the  reasoning  on  which  these  pre- 
dictions were  based  appear  to  be  satisfactory, 
assuming  the  premises  to  be  true  and  complete  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

0128.  But  as  matter  of  fact,  though  silver  has  gone 
to  India,  it  has  not  gone  in  any  abnormal  quantities  ; 
exports  from  India  do  not  appear  by  the  returns  to 
have  been  more  stimulated  than  imports ;  silver  prices 
in  India  have  not  risen  bnt  have  fallen  ;  and  the  fall 
in  exchange  has  continued  ? — Yes,  but  the  reason  I 
think  th.it  silver  has  not  gone  in  such  large  quantity 
ij  that  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  here  of  goods 
generally  sent  to  India,  our  goods  have  gone  instead 
of  silver  to  a  very  large  extent.  That  is  to  say,  if  we 
had  not  had  thi«  heavy  fall  we  should  ha^efaad  a 
great  amount  more  silver  sent  to  India,  so  that  you 
have  had  two  things,  the  large  drafts  by  the  Homo 
Grovernment  upon  India  which  have  checked  the  export 
of  silver  to  India  and  also  very  large  exports  of  our 
goods  to  India,  which  would  not  iiavc  gone  had  it  not 
been  for  the  heavy  fall  in  prices. 

9129.  But  the  &cts  that  I  have  mentioned  seem  to 
disprove  the  hypothesis  that  the  changes  in  the 
relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  are  chiefly  or 
entirely  due  to  a  depreciation  in  silver  alone? — 
Cert«nly. 

9130.  But  whilst  this  is  so  does  it  not  remain  true, 
that  the  causes  above  mentioned  are  real  causes  for  the 
lowered  gold  price  of  silver,  though  they  do  not 
account  for  the  whole  of  the  phenomen.a  ? — Yes. 

9131.  And  you  think  it  probable — I  think  you  have 
jnst  said  so— that  the  operation  of  these  cnnses  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  increase  of  Council  bills  which 
check  the  demand  of  silver  for  India  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

9132.  Well,  then,  to  turn  to  the  other  alternative 
mentioned  in  our  instructions,  the  appreciation  of 
gold  ;  if  the  depreciation  of  silver  alone  is  not  enough' 
to  account  for  the  facte,  are  we  not  driven  to  inquire 
whether  the  changes  in  the  relation  between  gold  and 
silver  are  due  to  the  appreciation  of  gold.  Strictly 
speaking,  appreciation  of  gold  and  fall  of  gold  prices 
are  the  same  thing,  are  they  not  ? — They  are  as  matter 
of  language. 

9133.  But  appreciation  of  gold  may  mean  a  general 
and  uniform  appreciation  as  compared  with  all  other 
things,  and  in  using  the  terms  as  identical  do  you  not 
think  that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  assume  a  general 
nnd  uniform  fall  of  pricee  where  no  such  fall  has  beou 
proved  ? — Cortamly. 

9134.  May  not  a  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  any  given 
article  be  due  to  either  of  two  causes,  namely,  to  a 
change  in  the  demand  for  and  8iip]>ly  of  the  article 
itself,  or  a  change  in  the  demand  for  or  supply  of  gold  ? 
— ^Yes,  and  I  have  tried  to  prove  that  in  all  the  cases 
which  have  been  analysed,  the  fall  has  arisen  from  the 
change  in  fhe  demand  for  and  supply  of  the  article. 

9135.  Well  then  we  come  to  what  you  think  to  h^ 
the  cause  of  the  actual  fall  in  prices.  It  is  alleged 
that  a  fall  in  prices  has  taken  place  since  1873,  which 
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date  is  taken  because  it  was  the  time  at  which  the  so-  ^i"- 

called  demonetization  of  silver  took  effect.     Are  there      ^"  ^°"^^- 
not  other  causes  in  the  period  1871,  1872,   1873,     g  d^7^87 

which  make  it  difficult  to  take  the  level  of  prices  of      .' 

those  years  as  a  fair  datum  or  average  level  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  is  a  very  important  consideration  for  the 
Commission  to  bear  in  mind,  and  I  should  very 
strongly  recommend  some  reference  to  the  articles  at 
the  end  of  1872  and  the  beginning  of  1873  in  the 
"Economist,"  where  the  writer  in  the  first  place 
proved,  I  think,  that  there  was  no  depreciation  of  gold 
up  to  the  end  of  1872,  although  there  was  such  a 
great  rise  in  prices.  Thnt  was  proved  from  (he  con- 
dition of  the  coinage  of  the  country.  Then  there 
being  no  depreciation,  he  was  inclined  to  think, 
wi'iting  in  January  1873,  that  things  would  go  on 
pi-etty  quietly.  Bat  what  happened  was  very  curious. 
In  the  autumn  of  1873  came  a  terrible  American 
panic,  the  worst  that  has  occurred  there  since 
1842.  That  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  credit, 
and  on  commerce  generally.  America  did  not  recover 
from  thnt  till  1878 — five  years  pnwtically.  Well,  then, 
in  1875  we  had  one  of  the  worst  sets  of  failures  thnt 
I  ever  recollect  in  London,  also  very  greatly  damaging 
credit;  and,  if  my  argument  about  the  effect  of  credit 
on  prices  is  correct,  tending  to  lower  prices  very 
much.  Then  we  come  to  1878,  when  we  had  another 
tremendous  set  of  failures,  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank, 
the  West  of  England  Bank,  and  a  number  of  others, 
and  if  we  had  actually  been  short  of  gold  wo  should 
have  had  a  panic.  But  the  Bank  rate  ne\er  rose 
beyond  six  per  cent.,  though  during  that  whole  time 
credit  was  very  much  affected ;  but  after  the  recovery 
of  America  from  her  depression  wc  had  a  considerable 
advance  in  prices  for  a  short  time,  and  then  wo  went 
back  again  to  the  low  level  of  prices  of  which  so 
much  complaint  has  been  made.  1  think  the  situation 
in  1873  was  mo^it  peculiar,  and  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  accumulated  loanable  capital  after  the  panic 
of  lP(j6  which  led  to  a  gn-at  lise  in  prices:,  and  a 
great  excitement  in  business,  especially  also  increased 
by  the  war  of  1870,  and  the  great  profits  that 
resulted  to  England  from  that  war.  I  should  like  to 
read  a  few  lines  from  page  S  of  the  "  Economist " 
of  January  1873 :  "  The  amount  of  unused  savings 
"  which  accumulated  after  1866  was  much  greater 
*'  than  at  any  previous  period.  And  to  this  accumu- 
"  lation  was  added  the  stimulus  given  by  long 
"  continued  cheap  corn  ;  the  greatest  stimulus  known 
"  to  industry.  'I"he  result  was  our  past  prosperity; 
"  that  this  country  went  forward,  not  by  steps,  but 
"  by  'leaps  and  bounds.'  .  .  .  The  premature 
"  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  has  arre«te.l  the  peri- 
"  odical  tarn.  It  has  prevented  our  lending  too  much 
"  money  to  trade,  or  our  lending  it  badly  ;  it  has  re- 
"  strained,  by  a  constant  and  healthy  apprehension, 
"  the  stimulated  eueigies  of  trade ;  and  therefore  we 
"  look  forward  to  1873  without  apprehension."  The 
p-.int  is  this:  iVlr.  Soetbeer  calls  this  the  swindling 
period,  the  period  of  1871  to  1873;  the  period  of 
intense  excitement  which  led  to  an  enormous  advance 
in  prices.  Then  I  mentioned  just  iiow  there  were 
after  that  time  many  causes,  apart  from  money,  which 
naturally  led  to  a  rapid  fall. 

9136.  You  admit,  I  think,  that  a  fall  is  proved  to 
have  taken  place  since  1873  in  the  wholesale  gold 
prices  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  great  articles  of 
commerce  ? — Yes,  but  there  are  very  considenible 
exceptions,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  evidence. 

9i;i7.  But  you  do  not  admit  that  the  fitll  has  been 
proved  to  extend  to  all  classes  of  things  for  which 
gold  prices  are  paid,  as  for  instance  to  land,  to 
services  of  various  kinds,  and  many  other  things  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

91-38.  And  as  regards  the  articles  contained  in  the 
different  lists  of  wholesale  prices,  you  do  not  admit 
that  the  different  lists  which  have  been  laid  before  us, 
namely,  from  the  "  Economist,"  from  Dr.  Soetbeer  and 
others,  coincide  with  one  another  ? — No,  I  do  not 
necessarily. 

9139.  You  have  also  stated  that  their  lists  contain 
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a  number  of  articles  of  very  different  character ;  that 
whilst  many  have  fallen,  some  are  stationary  and  some 
have  risen ;  and  that  most  of  them  ai'e  known  to  be 
affected  by  special  causes ;  and  you  hare  also  pointed 
out,  tljat  to  average  such  prices ;  to  draw  curves  from 
them  purporting  to  represent  a  general  level  of  prices 
at  different  times ;  and  to  derive  Irom  them  conclusions 
as  to  a  general  and  uniform  fall  of  prices,  much  more 
as  to  one  single  cause  of  fall,  is  fallacious  and  mis- 
leading ?— Certainly. 

91^.  You  have  told  us  that  with  respect  to  most 
of  the  articles  comprised  in  these  lists  there  are  special 
reasons  in  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  these 
articles  themselves  which  fully  account  for  the  fall 
in  price,  apart  from  any  scarcity  of  gold? — Yes, 
certainly.  J^et  me  add  one  word.  I  mentioned  when 
I  was  here  on  the  7th  November  the  article  of  copper. 
It  has  risen  since  I  was  liere  from  about  44/.  to  66/. 
a  ton,  and  su^ar,  as  I  understand,  has  risen  in  about 
two  months  something  like  25  per  cent.,  so  that  we 
really  need  not  be  in  despair  of  ever  getting  prices 
up,  if  we  are  so  anxious  that  they  should  rise. 

9141.  You  have  given  us  details  concerning  the 
special  causes  for  fall  of  price  of  many  of  these  articles, 
and  for  further  details  you  have  referred  us  to  several 
publications,  your  own  pamphlet,  Mr.  Forssell's 
pamphlet,  Mr.  Laughlin's  article  in  the  "  Boston 
Journal  of  Economics,"  and  above  all  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells' 
recent  articles  in  the  "  Contemporary  Beview  "  ? — 
Certainly. 

9142.  Generally  speaking  these  causes  consist  in 
new  inventions  and  improvements  in  machinery,  in 
improved  cultivation  and  in  increased  production,  in 
the  cheapening  and  shortening  of  transport  by  land 
and  sea,  in  the  increased  rapidity  of  communication 
by  letter  and  telegraph,  and  in  less  costly  modes  of 
doing  business  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

9143.  You  think  further  that  partly  owing  to  the 
greater  development  of  inventions,  partly  to  the 
cessation  of  the  great  wars  of  the  previous  decades, 
these  causes  have  hnd  a  fuller  and  greater  efFect 
since  1872  than  they  had  before  ? — Certainly. 

9144.  You  think  that  these  causes  are  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  falls  in  wholesale  prices 
which  have  occurred  since  1873  ? — Yes,  I  do,  adding 
also  those  considerations  which  I  have  just  now  men- 
tioned as  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  credit  in  the 
period  between  1873  and  1880. 

9145.  {Mr.  Barboitr.)  But  do  you  think  that  there 
has  been  any  deficiency  of  credit  since  1879  or  1880  up 
to  the  present  date  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  there  has  been 
any  special  deficiency  of  credit  since  188i>,  but  I  do  not 
think  credit  is  anything  like  as  good  as  it  was  in  times 
long  past ;  there  has  been  far  more  disposition  to 
scrutinize  paper  and  to  look  carefully  after  everybody's 
transactions  since  the  panic  of  1866. 

9146.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  also  think  that  the 
differences  in  the  changes  of  prices  of  the  different 
articles,  which  as  you  say  correspond  wherever,  they 
can  be  traced,  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  article, 
show  that  the  fall  has  in  each  case  beon  due  to  these 
circumstances,  and  not  to  any  general  cause  such  as 
the  scarcity  of  gold  ? — Certainly. 

9147.  Then,  to  turn  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  gold.  Considering  the  amount  of  gold  added  to 
the  world's  store  between  1850  and  the  present  time  ; 
considering  that  it  is  the  whole  stock  of  available  gold, 
and  not  merely  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  which 
constitutes  the  supply  of  gold  for  currency  purposes ; 
and  considering  the  economies  of  gold  currency  in  the 
modern  commerce  of  the  western  world  on  ibe  one 
hand ;  and  comparing  these  facts  with  the  demands 
for  gold  since  1S7U,  on  the  other  hand,  you  say,  I  think, 
that  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
demand  for  gold  for  currency  purposes  has  outrun  the 
supply  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  figure  I  should  like  to 
mention  in  Soetbeer.  He  sums  up  the  reserves  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  years  1872  to  1885,  so  far  as  the 
returns  have  been  made,  and  I  should  like  you  to 
note  1881  and  1885.  In  1881  he  makes  them 
170,000,000/.  and  only  four  years  after  220,000,000/. 


9148.  Well,  now  to  turn  to  the  relation  of  gold  to 
prices  in  wholesale  dealings,  little  or  no  gold  is  used, 
is  that  not  so  ? — ^Yes,  I  mentioned  when  I  was  here 
something  about  the  development  of  credit  in  our  own 
country.  I  was  talking  to  a  country  banker  the  other 
day  and  he  told  me  that  where  a  few  years  ago  oa  a 
market  day  he  could  turn  out  5,000/.  of  his  own  notes 
he  cannot  now  get  rid  of  1,000/.,  though  his  business 
has  increased,  so  universal  is  the  system  of  cheques. 

9149.  Well,  these  wholesale  dealings—  it  is  wholesale 
prices  we  have  been  speaking  of — are  affected  by 
credit  and  these  credits  are  settled  by  a  set-off  against 
one  another  without  the  use  of  gold  ? — Yes. 

9150.  In  fact  does  not  each  transaction  create  its 
own  circulating  medium,  so  that  the  medium  expands 
with  the  demand  V— Yes,  that  is  true. 

9151.  Consequently  cannot  great  additional  business 
be  carried  on  with  little  or  no  additional  need  of  gold  ? 
— Practically  gold  is  unseen  in  what  is  called 
business. 

9152.  And  dealings  of  all  kinds  which  in  simpler 
states  of  commerce  were  'carried  on  by  the  actual 
use  and  transfer  of  the  precious  metals  are  now 
carried  on  in  Europe  and  America,  at  any  rate,  with- 
out using  gold  at  aU  ? — Yes. 

9153.  Is  not  this  economy  of  gold  a  process  still  in 
course  of  development  and  capable  of  further  ex- 
tension ? — I  think  so ;  very  decidedly. 

9154.  At  the  same  time  is  not  gold  still  the  measure 
of  value  ;  and  are  not  all  prices  and  all  instruments  of 
credit  expressed  in  terms  of  gold  ? — ^Yes. 

9155.  Is  it  not  also  the  basis  of  all  credit,  or,  to 
drop  metaphor,  is  not  every  instrument  of  credit  a 
promise  or  obligation  to  pay  in  gold  ? — ^Yes. 

9156.  But  in  the  course  of  ordinary  business  these 
promises  are  seldom  enforced  or  expected  to  be 
enforced.     That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

9157.  Still,  though  not  enforced,  does  not  the 
obligation  remain;  is  it  not  this  obligation  the  one 
thing  which  keeps  credit  sound ;  and  is  not  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold  in  certain  events  required  to  dischaige 
such  obligations  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  that  is  the  great 
reason,  as  I  understand  it,  why  we  have  reserves  in 
gold,  reserves  not  very  large,  it  is  true,  but  still  con- 
sidered to  be  sufficient  so  long  as  credit  is  maintained. 

9158.  Reserves  are  kept  in  the  banks  to  meet  these 
special  requirements  ? — Yes. 

9159.  When  these  reserves  run  low  is  not  the 
acknowledged  means  of  maintaining  and  renewing 
them  the  raising  the  rate  of  discount  ? — ^Yes,  certainly; 
the  whole  idea,  as  I  understand  it,  of  raising  the  rate 
of  discount,  is  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  gold— 
practically  of  currency,  which  is  based  upon  gold,  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  the  business  of  the  time.  De- 
mands come  for  gold  from  abroad,  and  it  has  to  be 
sent  away.  That  leads  to  a  reduction  of  the  banking 
reserves  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Bank  gets 
alarmed  and  raises  its  rate,  and  thereby  attracts  gold 
from  othei'  countries  with  more  or  less  success. 

9160.  Well,  tlien,  is  not  the  rate  of  interest  or  dis- 
count in  such  cases  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  gold  ? 
— It  is  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  loanaUe  capital ; 
it  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  it  is  the  price  for  the 
use  of  gold. 

9161.  Is  not  the  existence  of  a  low  rate  of  discount, 
in  other  words,  of  an  easy  money  market,  other  things 
remaining  the  ^ame,  an  evidence  of  cheap  loanable 
capital,  and  is  not  the  tendency  of  this  to  encourage 
specnlation,  to  stimulate  credit,  and  to  raise  prices ; 
and  is  not  the  tendency  of  a  high  rate  of  discount, 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  the  reverse  ? — It  is 
so,  but  one  could  point  out  cases  where  you  have  had 
a  very  high  rate  of  discount  and  high  prices,  and  you 
have  had  a  very  low  rate  of  discount  and  low  prices. 

9162.  Is  not  this  relation  of  the  gold  reserves  to  the 
rate  of  discount  and  of  credit  to  prices  the  only  clear 
relation  known  to  exist  between  gold  and  wholesale 
prices  ? — Yes ;  so  far  as  I  know  it  is  so. 

9163.  If  therefore  the  gold  reserves  have  been  foil, 
and  if  the  money  market  has  been  easy  at  one  time 
as  compared  with  anothw  time,  is  it  not  evidoioe  that 
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trade  has  not  been  saffering  from  want  of  gold  at  the 
former  time  more  than  at  the  latter  time  ? — ^I  should 
stiy  so. 

9164.  You  have  given  us  figures  to  show  that  since 
1873  the  reserves  have  been  fuller,  and  also  that  the 
rote  of  discount  has  been  lower  and  less  fluctuating 
than  either  had  been  in  the  periods  immediately 
succeeding  the  gold  discoveries  and  preceding  1873  ? 
— Certainly. 

9165.  You  think,  therefore,  do  you  not,  that  this 
shows  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
depressed  trade  or  low  prices  since  1873,  it  is  not 
due  to  a  scarcity  of  loanable  capital  or  of  the  gold 
which  is  the  basis  of  that  capital  ? — Certainly. 

9166.  Whatever  may  be  the  differing  relations  between 
gold,  loanable  capital,  credit,  and  prices,  one  thing  is 
not  possible,  namely,  that  low  prices  should  be  due  to 
a  deficiency  of  gold  at  a  time  when,  in  the  only 
reservoirs  and  channels  through  which  gold  affects 
prices,  there  is  known  to  be  abundance  cf  gold  ? — 
Certainly  that  is  my  view. 

91 67.  Whether,  therefore,  we  look  to  the  real  causes  of 
the  fall  in  wholesale  pi'ices  since  1873  ;  to  the  stocks  of 
gold  in  the  trading  world  ;  or  to  the  demands  on  those 
stocks  as  shown  by  the  state  of  bank  reserves  and  the 
money  market',  do  yon  not  think  that  there  is  strong, 
if  not  overwhelming,  evidence  for  believing  that  there 
has  been  no  appreciation  of  gold  due  to  an  increase 
of  demand  for  gold  out  of  proportion  to  the  supply, 
and  for  concluding  that  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of 
silver  cannot  be  due  to  this  course? — That  is  my 
strong  impression. 

9168.  May  I  not  sum  up  what  you  have  said  on  the 
subject  of  depreciation  of  silver  and  apprecialJon  of  gold 
Hs  follows.  First,  that  though  there  may  have  been 
depreciation  of  silver  arising  from  an  increase  of  supply 
of  and  diminution  of  demand  for  silver — this  alone  is 
uot  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  And 
secondly,  that  whilst  there  may  have  been  appreciation 
of  gold  in  the  sense  of  a  fall  of  many  gold  prices,  there 
has  been  no  appreciation  of  gold  arising  from  a 
scarcity  of  gold — in  other  words,  there  has  been  no 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  supply  of  gold  to 
the  demand  for  gold  ? — Yes. 

9169.  Does  not  tliis  lead  us  to  the  conclusion, 
speaking  with  all  due  reserve  on  so  difficult  a  sub- 
ject, that  the  most  probable  answer  to  the  first  question 
referred  to  us  is  as  follows: — ^There  has  been  a 
depreciation  of  silver  arising  from  the  proportion  of 
the  demand  to  the  supply  having  diminished  ?— Yes. 

9170.  There  has  been  an  appreciation  of  gold 
when  compared  both  with  sUver  and  with  many  or 
most  wholesale  goods ;  but  this  has  not  been  caused  by 
a  diminntion  in  the  proportion  of  the  supply  of  gold 
to  the  demand  for  it,  but  as  regards  silver  by  the 
depreciation  of  silver  above  referred  to,  and  as  regards 
goods  by  an  increase  and  cheapening  in  the  production 
and  transport  and  exchange  of  the  goods? — Yes, 
certainly. 

9171.  Have  not  these  two  forces  acted  simultaneously 
but  independently  of  each  other,  and  without  being 
intensified  or  in  any  way  affected  by  changes  gold  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

9172.  If  these  are  sound  conclusions,  shall  we  not 
find  that  they  throw  great  light  on  the  further 
questions  that  remain  to  be  answered  ? — I  believe 
they  do. 

9173.  To  turn  now  to  the  second  point  of  our  in- 
quiry. We  are  asked  to  inqoire  what  is  the  effect  of 
the  change  in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals 
on  various  matters  of  practical  business  connected 
with  India.  First,  as  regards  the  Government ;  yon 
admit,  I  think,  that  in  respect  of  the  payments  which 
the  Gk>vemment  of  India  has  to  make  on  old  or  fixed 
contracts,  it  is  put  to  much  inconvenience  by  having 
to  spend  a  larger  quantity  of  rupees  in  purchasing 
its  gold  remittances  ;  and  also  by  the  uncertainty  in 
the  present  state  of  exchange  as  to  what  the  remit- 
tances may  be  ? — Yes,  I  agree  «vith  that. 

9174.  You  also  admit  that  this  inconvenience  may 
amount  to  a  serious  difficulty,  and  even  possible  danger, 


if  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  India  the  Indian  Mr. 

(^vernment  have  to  increase  taxation  for  the  pnrjwse      W.  Fotoler. 

of  meeting  loss  by  exchange  ?— That  is  my  impres-  

sion,  and  I  should  like  to  read  a  few  lines  from  Mr.     '^^-  ***'• 

Cross's  speech  on  12  June  1879  as  regards  that  '•  India      

"  sent  us  a  very  large  quantity  of  surplus  products. 
"  She  sent  us  nearly  20,000,000/.  a  year  more  than 
"  we  send  her  in  merchandise.  Where  India  wonld 
"  take,  had  she  her  own  way,  the  returns  in  silver, 
"  salt,  and  shirtings,  we  force  her  to  take  all  kinds  of 
"  things  that  she  did  not  want.  We  made  her  take 
«  expensive  soldiers,  and  still  more  expensive 
"  civilians,  and  we  made  her  pay  for  absentee  soldiers 
"  who  never  went  near  her.  He  was  not  blaming  in 
«  particular  Government.  He  had  shown  that  in 
"  1868  the  home  payments  amounted  to  a  sum 
"  equal  to  434  per  cent,  of  the  land  revenue,  and 
"  that  in  1879  they  required  a  sum  equal  to  the 
"  whole  net  land  revenue.  This  showed  an  increase 
"  of  annual  charge  upon  India  of  104,000,000  rupees 
"  in  11  years."  I  was  sorry  to  see  the  other  day  there 
seems  to  be  some  probability  of  a  famine  in  Burmah, 
which  is  another  illustration  of  the  heavy  expense  we 
incur  by  annexation.  Not  that  I  am  going  to  argue 
here  and  now  against  the  annexation  of  Burmah,  but 
It  is  an  illustration  of  the  great  danger  and  expenses 
we  incur  by  the  development  of  our  empire  in  com- 
parison with  which  this  loss  by  exchange  seems  to  me 
quite  unimportant. 

9175.  As  regards  the  country  of  India,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Government,  do  you  think  that 
India  as  a  debtor  country  suflers,  or  that  England  as 
a  creditor  country,  gains  unjustly  by  the  increased 
cost  in  goods  or  in  silver  of  the  gold  debt.  Let  me 
explain  what  I  mean.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  if  India 
has  had  more  to  pay,  she  has  had  more  to  pay  with  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  she  has. 

9176.  Is  not  this  argument  supported  by  the  fact 
that  India's  power  of  producing  goods  has  been 
largely  increased  by  the  loans  for  railway  and  other 
purposes  which  England  has  made  to  her  ?— Yes.  I 
have  always  thought  that  although  there  is  a  great 
deal  said  about  this  tribute,  and  the  very  heavy 
charges  upon  the  Indian  people,  India  has  been  an  " 
enormous  gainer  by  what  we  have  done,  which  is  re- 
presented by  the  money  on  which  she  has  to  pay 
interest.  It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  question 
about  it,  and  if,  for  instance,  you  take  the  railways— 
and  leave  out  what  may  be  called  the  war  railways — this 
outlay  has  been  astonishingly  successful,  and  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  world  India  would  have 
had  no  chance  of  competing  with  the  other  great 
producing  countries  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  had 
she  not  had  someone  to  find  capital  to  make  her 
railways. 

9177.  As  regards  gold  payments  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  on  new  or  current  contracts,  do  you 
think  the  Indian  Government  suffers  any  loss  ? — No, 
they  gain. 

9178.  If  the  fall  in  silver  is  accompanied  by  an 
equal  or  greater  fall  in  gold  prices  of  the  articles 
which  the  Indian  Government  is  buying,  that  Govern- 
ment, if  it  has  to  pay  more  rupees  for  the  same  amount 
of  gold,  also  gets  more  ^oods  for  the  same  amonnt  of 
gold  ? — Certainly ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  what- 
ever. Of  course  it  is  clear,  as  regards  what  she  buys 
in  England,  railway  materials  and  such  things,  she 
benefits  very  much  by  the  fall  in  prices. 

9179.  Are  not  the  goods  which  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment buys  in  England,  such  as  railway  material, 
stores,  &c.,  things  the  gold  price  of  which  has  fallen 
largely  ?•— Yes. 

9180.  The  next  point  we  are  instructed  to  con- 
sider is  the  case  of  the  persons  in  India  who  have  to 
make  remittances  in  gold.  You  will  agree  that  they 
all  obtain  less  gold  for  the  same  number  of  rupees.  So 
far  as  they  spend  it  on  things  which  have  not  fallen 
in  gold  prices,  are  they  not  real  losers  ? — They  are 
real  losers  in  this  way,  that  when  a  man  gets  his 
salary  in  rupees,  and  he  wants  to  spend  money  in 
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England,  he  must  tura  it  into  gold,  and  must  lose  by 
thnt. 

9181.  If  the  things  which  they  buy  have  fallen  in 
gold  price  as  much  as  the  silver,  they  are  not  then 
losers? — They  would  not  be  losers  then.  Take  educa- 
tion :  that  is  a  thing  that  has  increased  in  cost.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  fall  in  prices,  I  suppose  we  should 
say  that  it  was  more  costly  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 
The  officials  are  certainly  losers  by  the  present 
condition  of  things. 

9182.  Well  then,  does  not  this  explain  the  case  of 
the  Indian  Government  servants  ?  Is  it  not  probable 
that  many  of  their  expenses,  such  as  house  rent, 
wages,  and  education,  have  not  fallen  as  much  as 
silver ;  and  to  this  extent  will  they  not  be  real  losers  ? 
— In  some  of  those  cases  there  has  been  a  rise  in 
cost,  not  a  fail. 

9183.  Well  then,  the  next  case  we  are  instructed  to 
consider,  is  that  of  producers  in  India.  You  have, 
I  think,  stated,  that  you  believe  tlie  fall  in  exchange 
has  given  some  stimulus  or  bounty  to  production  in 
India,  but  that  in  the  presence  of  far  more  important 
facts,  it  is  not  such  as  permanently  or  seriously  to 
injure  the  trade  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  have  explained 
very  fully  my  view  in  answer  to  Mr.  Chaplin.  I  do 
wish  to  insist  most  particularly  on  the  consideration 
that  as.  far  as  I  can  discover  from  Mr.  O'Conor's 
enumeration  of  the  principal  exports,  there  are  only 
two  (that  is  wheat  and  wool)  where  India  sends 
things  that  we  grow  in  any  quantity,  and  as  regards 
the  case  of  wool  I  should  like  to  give  the  figures  of 
the  amount  sent  by  the  British  liast  India  possessions 
compared  with  the  total  of  our  importation  of  wool. 
Our  total  importation  of  ivool  in  the  year  1886  was 
596,000,000  pounds,  and  from  our  British  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies,  put  as  a  whole,  thero  was  only 
34,000,000  pounds  out  of  that  total. 

9184.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Secretary  Manning 
stated  in  his  last  report  to  Congress  that  the  fall  in 
exchange  had  lowered  the  price  of  American  and 
European  wheat  by  25  per  cent.,  and  that  this  state- 
ment has  been  repeated  frequently  in  this  country 
and  in  France  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  admit  it.  I  quite  think  this,  that  so 
far  forth  as  there  is  an  increase  in  the  export  of 
wheat,  or  wool,  or  anything  else  to  this  hude,  it 
does  tend  of  course  to  reduce  the  price  here ;  so  far 
forth  as  there  is  an  increase  arising  from  this 
condition  of  the  exchange,  but,  how  far  that  gues  is 
another  question. 

9185.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  But  I  suppose  you  admit 
that  the  bounty,  as  you  have  described  it,  has  an  effect 
in  lowering  the  price  ? — I  say  so  far  as  it  tends  to 
increase  the  quantity  that  comes  from  the  East,  but  I 
have  endeavoured  to  point  ont  that  that  only  applies  in 
any  important  sense,  to  two  articles,  wheat  and  wool. 

9186.  You  do  not  admit  it  to  the  extent  named  by 
Mr.  Manning,  but  you  do  admit  it  to  some  extent  ? — 
I  do  not  think  anybody  knows  how  much  exactly 
it  is. 

9187.  (.Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Yon  will  admit  that  any 
complaint  of  this  kind  from  an  interest  suifering  as 
English  agriculture  is  now  suffering  deserves  most 
respectful  attention,  and  that  it  is  important  to  ascer- 
tain with  as  much  precision  as  possible  what  truth 
there  is  in  the  allegation  ? — Ties,  certainly. 

9188.  It  is  obvious,  is  it  not,  that  if  the  gold  price 
of  American,  Russian,  or  Australian,  which  had  fallen 
in  Liverpool,  and  the  silver  price  of  wheat  in  India 
had  not  fallen,  Indian  wheat  could  not  have  been  sold 
in  Liverpool  without  a  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  ? 
— Certainly. 

9189.  To  this  extent  therefore  is  it  not  clear  that 
the  fall  in  exchange  did  enable  the  Indian  wheat 
growers  to  compete  with  American  and  other  wheat 
in  the  English  market,  and  of  course  with  English 
wheat  too  ? — Yes,  theru  are  cases  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  morning  where  they,  at  any  rate,  avoided  a 
loss. 

9190-1.  Unless  silver  had  fallen  he  would  have  had 
thnt  burden  upon  him  ? — Unless  the  wheat  had  fallen 


in  India  very  heavily  ho  might  have  bad  a  loss  but  for 
the  fall  in  silver. 

9192.  But  is  it  not  quite  another  question  whether 
the  fall  in  silver  was  the  true  aud  original  cause  of  tho 
fall  in  wheat? — Certainly ;  it  is  quite  another  question. 

0193.  According  to  your  opinion  the  improvement 
in  production  and  transport  from  America  and  eke- 
where  were  the  real  causes  of  that  falL  And  are  you 
of  opinion  that  similar  causes  operated  on  Indian 
wheat  ? — Yes,  I  have  explained  thAt,  I  think,  very 
minutely. 

9194.  Has  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  been 
shown  to  be  much,  if  at  all,  greater  than  the  full 
in  the  cost  of  transport  ? — No,  Mr.  O'Conor  thiDkn 
not.  He  puts  that  forward  very  prominently.  I 
had  a  conversation  with  an  Indian  merchant  in  Man- 
chester some  days  ago  and  he  said  that  the  fall  in  thu 
railway  rates  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  very  lafo 
indeed,  and  I  think  some  evidence  lias  been  given 
before  this  Cominissioa  upon  that  )>oint.  Mr. 
O'Conor  has  s<>t  forth,  I  think,  in  his  paper  some 
very  remarkable  reductions  in  railway  rates  at  the 
bottom  of  page  55,  and  on  page  56.  I  need  not  read 
all  of  them.  I  do  not  say  that  is  the  only  cause,  bat  it 
is  one  of  the  causes  ;  and  the  fall  of  freights  has  been 
of  coarse  enormoos. 

0195.  I  gather  that  according  to  the  hypothesis 
which  you  think  most  probable,  gold  has  remainetl 
stationary,  the  gold  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  from 
causes  which  affect  wheat ;  and  at  the  name  time  the 
gold  price  of  silver  has  &llen  from  causes  which  affect 
silver? — Yes,  certainly,  I  think  that  the  silver  has 
fallen  from  one  cause,  and  wheat  and  other  things 
have  fallen  from  other  causes. 

9U)6.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  What  are  the  causes  of  tho 
fall  of  silver,  increased  production,  and  reduced  de- 
mand ? — I  believe  there  has  been  an  increased  pro- 
duction in  the  last  few  years,  but  up  to  1879  Mr. 
Goschen,  after  a  most  careful  analysis,  denied  that 
thero  was  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  supply  to  account 
for  it. 

9197.  The  causes  for  the  full  of  silver  are  increase<l 
production  of  silver  in  recent  years,  and  redoccii 
demand  for  it? — A  reduced  demand  arising  from  tliu 
operation  of  Germany  and  the  Latin  Union. 

9198.  (Sir  T.  Farrer)  If  I  liavo  stated  ynur 
hypothesis  correctly,  is  not  the  fall  in  the  piice  of 
suvcr  a  collateral  circumstance,  so  that  silver  bus 
happened  to  fall  at  the  same  time  as  wheat  ? — Yes. 

9 1 99.  May  not  the  fact  that  the  silver  price  of  wheat 
in  India  has  fallen,  in  other  words,  that  the  gold  price 
of  wheat  has  fallen  much  more  than  the  gold  price  of 
silver  owing  to  diminution  in  the  cost  of  production 
and  transport  in  India,  be  looked  on  as  confirming 
this  view  ? — I  think  it  does. 

9200.  In  Mr.  O'Conor's  last  report  on  the  trade  of 
India,  I  find  this  passage :  "  In  the  period  between 
"  December  1881  and  December  1885,  the  silver  price 
"  of  wheat  in  Calcutta  fell  21  per  cent. ;  in  London  it 
"  fell  32  per  cent.,  while  the  fall  in  exchange  was 
"  only  11*4  per  cent."? — ^Yes,  I  read  that  passage. 

9201.  You  will  agree,  I  think,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  give  accurate  figures  of  comparative  prices, 
and  that  in  taking  Mr.  U'Conor's  or  any  other  figures 
of  silver  prices  in  India  and  gold  prices  in  London  we 
cannot  expect  absolute  accuracy  or  even  consistency  'i 
— Certainty. 

9202.  Allowing  for  this,  and  taking  his  fignres  as 
an  illustration  of  what  may  have  happened,  is  not  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  them  as  follows,  namely, 
that  between  1881  and  1885  Indian  wheat  as  well  as 
all  other  wheat  fell  in  gold  price  in  the  London  market 
32  per  cent,  from  causes  affecting  wheat.  During  the 
same  time  silver  fell  in  gold  price  from  11^  per  cent, 
from  causes  affecting  silver.  The  two  fi^s,  though 
independent,  were  simultaneous? — yes. 

9203.  Tho  silver  price  of  wheat  in  India  daring 
the  same  time  fell  20  per  cent  from  caoaes  affectmg 
wheat  ? —  Yes. 

9204.  And  the  gold  price  of  sHyct  fell  during  the 
same  time   11|  per  cent.     Consequently  the  whole 
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fall  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  gold  price  of  wheat,  though 
<liie  to  causes  affecting  wheat  alone,  is  exhibited  in 
20  per  cent,  fall  in  the  silver  given  for  the  wheat 
plus  ill-  per  cent,  in  the  gold  given  for  the  silver. 
Thnt  is  a  theoretical  explanation?  —  Tes,  it  is  » 
])lansiblc  explanation,  and  very  likely  perfectly  correct, 
but  it  is  subject  to  the  important  consideration  that  I 
think  I  mentioned  just  now,  that  there  may  be  many 
causes  at  work  as  regards  the  price  of  wheat  in  India 
that  we  do  not  here  thoroughly  appreciate. 

9205.  I  am  giving  that  only  as  a  possible  theoretical 
explanation  of  a  somewhat  hypothetical  difficulty  ? — 
Yes. 

9206.  If  silver  had  never  fallen,  or  if  we  could  now 
by  a  fiat  do  away  with  the  fall  in  silver  and  restore 
the  rupee  to  2».  or  Is.  lOd.,  would  not  the  effect  be, 
in  raising  the  exchange,  to  lower  the  silver  price  of 
wheat  in  India  to  the  i-ame  extent? — Yes  ;  as  a  matter 
of  theory,  assuming  that  the  exchange  has  the  effect 
upon  prices  which  is  supposed. 

9207.  You  i^ree  that  this  would  be  the  case  upon 
the  hypothesis  which  ntti-ibutes  .so  much  importance 
to  exchanges  ? — It  might  be  so,  but  it  might  not  be  bo 
if  there  were  special  causes  in  the  condition  of  wheat 
in  India  to  counteract  it. 

9208.  Quite  so,  I  am  eliminating  the  case  of 
exchange  and  putting  that  by  itself  ? — Because  I  do 
not  put  such  stress  upon  the  money  question  as  many 
people  do  as  regards  prices. 

9209.  I  wish  to  put  this  suggestion  upon  the 
faypothiesis  that  the  fall  in  exchange  has  affected  prices 
in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  suggested  in  some  of 
the  questions  put  to  you.  Upon  that  hypothesis 
raising  the  exdiange  again  would  lower  the  silver 
price  to  the  same  extent? — Other  things  being  equal. 

9210.  But  unfortunately  they  never  are  ? — Un- 
fortunately they  never  are. 

9211.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Would  you  not  say  that 
what  must  happen  is  thi.'i,  either  the  gold  price  of 
wheat  must  rite  or  the  silver  price  must  fall,  or  the 
trade  will  stop,  or  partly  the  one  result  and  partly  the 
other  will  follow  ? — Quite  so. 

9212.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  If  so  the  gold  price  of 
Indian  wheat  would  remain  what  it  is  now,  as  far. as 
the  exchange  is  concerned  ? — ^I'ou  know  of  course  if 
silver  had  not  fallen  here,  prices  in  silver  in  India 
would  have  fallen  far  more  than  they  have  done  ; 
supposing  there  had  been  a  gold  currency  in  India 
they  would  have  fallen,  I  suppose. 

9213.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  If  the  old  rate  of  exchange 
had  been  maintained,  either  silver  prices  in  India  must 
have  gone  down,  or  gold  prices  in  England  must  have 
risen  or  partly  the  one  result  and  partly  the  other 
result  must  have  followed  ? — All  things  being  equal. 

9214.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  In  short,  is  not  die  exchange 
the  mode  by  which  gold  and  silver  prices  which  are 
media  of  exchange  adapt  themselves  to  real  values,  and 
are  not  these  values  created  by  quite  other  factors  ? — 
*\Yell,  I  think  these  values  are  created  by  quite  other 
factors,  and  the  exchange  probably  is,  as  you  say,  the 
adjuster,  but  with  all  due  qualification  as  regards 
other  circumstances. 

9215.  Is  not  any  attempt  to  alter  real  values  by 
altering  the  exchanges  like  attempting  to  alter  the 
trade  between  two  countries  by  altering  the  yard 
measure  or  the  pound  weight  ? — I  think  so. 

9216.  But  since  fiuctuations  in  real  values  exhibit 
themselves  in  the  exchanges,  is  it  not  natural  for 
persons  who  are  dealing  with  exchange  to  attribute 
to  it  consequences  which  are  really  due  to  some  other 
cause,  and  of  which  exchange  is  only  the  symptom  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  quite  true. 

9217.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  The  great  fall  in  the  price 
of  wheat  I  think  you  said  was  since  1884? — Yes,  I 
believe  that  is  correct. 

9218.  And  it  is  concurrently  with  that  large  fall 
that  the  largest  importations  that  have  ever  been  sent 
from  India  have  taken  place  ? — I  have  not  got  the 
exact  figures  before  me  at  the  moment. 

9219.  Well,  I  find  that  in  1883  there  were 
1 1,000,000  cwts.;  in  1884  nearly  8,000,000  cwts.;  in 


1885  nearly  12,000,000  cwts, ;  and  in  1886  11,000,000 
cwts.  ? — That  is  only  to  the  United  Kingdom,  is  it 
not? 

9220.  And  during  these  years  since  1884  it  is  the 
fact,  I  think,  that  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  transport  has 
been  comparatively  small? — So  yoa  informed  me;  I 
was  not  aware  of  that  before. 

9221.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  To  return  from  this  digres- 
sion to  the  main  ai^ument.  Have  you  looked  at 
Mr.  O'Conor's  report  above  referred  to,  and  especially 
at  the  figures  which  he  gives,  showing  the  fall  in  the 
gold  and  silver  prices  of  Indian  exports? — Yes,  1 
have. 

9222.  Do  not  these  figures  confirm  the  views  you 
have  expressed  throughout,  viz.,  that  the  changes  in 
price  of  each  article  depend  upon  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  supply  and  demand  for  each  article 
rather  than  in  currency  ? — He  gives  the  fell  of  prices 
in  Europe,  and  then  he  gives  a  number  of  the  falls  in 
India,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  kind  of  relation. 
Wheat  has  fallen  largely,  linseed  has  gone  up,  rape 
seed  has  fallen  21,  hides  13,  indigo  has  risen  7,  jute 
18,  shellac  has  fallen  41^  rice  actually  rose  30  per 
cent,  in  India. 

9223.  ( Mr.  Barbour.)  In  what  part  of  India  hns 
rice  risen  30  per  cent.  ? — Calcutta  rice  30,  Rangoon  15 
(Bengal  rice  in  England  had  gone  down  18),  silk  fell  21, 
and  in  England  40,  tea  10  in  India  and  34  in  England.  I 
think  these  figures  again  strongly  illustrate  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  fact,  that  prices  in  India  in  silver,  and  in 
England  in  gold  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  the  articles  and  not  upon  these  money  questions'. 

9224.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  If  this  is  the  true  view  of 
the  exchanges  and  the'r  effect  on  price,  can  any  per- 
manent or  serious  change  in  real  value  of  wheat  or 
anything  else  be  effected  by  alterations  in  the  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver? — No,  except  so  far  of 
course  as  I  have  admitted,  that  Governments  do  some- 
times interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  events  and 
cause  confusion  and  disturbance. 

9225.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr,  O'Conor  iu  the  paper 
above  referred  to  when  he  argues  that  a  low  exchange 
does  not  specially  stimulate  Indian  trade  or  Indian 
exports,  and  that  the  low  exchange  has  really  operated 
merely  to  counterbalance  the  loss  to  Indian  trade 
which  would  have  resulted  from  low  prices,  subject 
to  what  you  have  said  ? — I  have  explained  all  that  to 
Mr.  Chaplin,  I  think.  I  take  a  rather  stronger  view 
than  Mr.  O'Conor  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  the 
exchange. 

9226.  You  agree  with  him  to  a  great  extent,  but 
not  entirely,  on  the  question  of  a  suppc'cd  l)ounty  or 
stimulus.  But  do  you  agree  with  him  at  all  when  ho 
says  "  that  the  heavy  fall  in  prices,  and  tlio  low  ex- 
"  change,  are  both  of  them  the  outcome  of  one  cause, 
"  viz.,  the  appreciation  of  gold,"  supposing  by  that  ho 
means  the  appreciation  arising  from  scarcity  ? — No. 

9227.  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  whilst 
y  )u  agree  in  many  of  his  arguments  you  think  that 
"both  the  lower  gold  price  of  silver  and  the  lower 
gold  price  of  Indian  goods  are  due  to  causes  affecting 
the  silver  and  the  goods  respectively,  and  not  to 
appreciation  or  scarcity  of  gold  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

9228.  Mr.  Schmidt  says  in  a  paper  which  he  has 
laid  before  us,  and  which  he  has  supported  iu 
evidence :  "  Sufficient  stress  seems  scarcely  to  have 
"  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  appreciation  of  gold 
"  is  the  result,  primarily,  not  so  much  of  actual 
•'  scarcity  of  that  metal  as  of  the  effect  of  the  fall 
"  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  on  general  gold 
"  prices,  of  the  dislocation  of  the  par  of  exchange, 
"  which  up  to  1873  existed  between  the  East  and 
"  West.  Owitfg  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  (in 
"  gold)  the  produce  of  the  East  could  be  shipped  to  the 
"  gold  countries  at  lower  gold  prices.  The  production  of 
«  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  command  higher 
"  silver  prices  in  the  East,  for  the  purchasing  power  of 
"  silver,  as  regards  commodities,  remained  unimpureu. 
"  As  a  result,  prices  in  gold  countries  gave  way  all 
"  round.  The  purchasing  power  of  gold  was  altered. 
"  This  connexjon  between  the  purchasing  power  of 
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«  gold  and  the  price  of  silver  accounts  for  the  fact 
"  ftiat  the  cun'e  which  describes  the  movement  of 
«  the  price  of  silver  is  very  similar  to  that  which 
"  describes  the  movement  of  the  •  index  numbers.' 
**  Retail  prices  and  prices  regulated  by  custom  will 
"  have  to  follow  similar  movements  at  a  greater  or 
"  smaller  distance.  The  appreciation  of  gold  is 
«  specific  It  has  been  suggested  in  examination 
"  that  the  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  really 
"  represents  only  a  generally  cheaper  production  of 
"  commodities,  owing  to  better  machinery,  lower 
«  charges  of  transport,  Ac,  and  that  the  price  of 
"  silver  being  shaped  by  like  influences,  has  followed 
"  a  similar  course.  This  can  be  proved  to  be 
"  erroneous,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  silver 
"  undergoes  a  sudden  considerable  rise  or  fall,  the 
"  Fame  movement  will  at  pnce  communicate  itself  to 
"  a  number  of  articles  which  in  their  turn  will  move 
'♦  other  articles  iu  the  "ame  direction  ? "  I  want  to 
ask  you,  do  you  agree  with  that  ?  No,  as  I  have  said 
before,  I  go  with  him  to  this  extent,  that  so  far  as  the 
fall  in  exchange  hasincreased  exports  from  India,  it  will 
of  course  have  tended  to  reduce  prices  here  of  the 
articles  thus  exported,  but  I  wish  again  to  impress  upon 
the  Commission  how  unimportant  that  is  practically 
when  we  consider  that  a  great  part  of  the  articles 
are  not  produced  in  this  country  at  all. 

9229.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  But  do  you  think  the  fall  in 
exchange  would  have  any  effect  in  reducing  the  gold 
price  of  articles  which  are  commonly  exported  to  silver 
countries,  because  the  fall  in  exchange  having  taken 
place,  either  you  must  sell  the  article  for  a  larger 
silver  price,  or  accept  a  lower  gold  pi  ice  ? — I  am  only 
dealing  here  with  what  he  says  in  this  paper. 

9230.  But  I  think  Mr.  Schmidt  does  deal  with  the 
question  to  which  I  refer.  He  says  the  fall  in  silver 
causes  a  fall  in  gold  prices  of  all  articles  exported  to  the 
silver  countries,  because  they  cannot  be  sold  for  higher 
silver  prices,  and  that  the  people  in  the  silver  country 
will  not  give  a  higher  pnce  ? — I  have  not  gone  into 
it  from  that  point  of  view.  It  is  conceivable,  but  I 
am  dealing  with  exports  from  India  which  we  have 
been  talking  about  to-day.  I  find  there  is  only  one 
practically  which  can  be  affected  by  it;  the  other 
articles  are  those  we  consume,  and  raw  materials,  like 
cotton. 

9231.  Do  you  think  the  fall  in  exchange  would  have 
any  effect  as  regards  the  gold  prices  of  articles  ex- 
ported from  the  gold  to  the  silver  countries  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would. 

9232.  (iSitV  T.  Farrer.)  Do  you  thmk  it  possible 
upon  any  intelligible  hypothesis  concerning  the  appre- 
ciation of  gold  or  the  depreciation  of  silver  ttiat  a  change 
in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  which  form  the 
media  of  exchange  can  have  any  such  efEeot  on  the 
trade  between  gold  and  silver  usmg  countries  as  Mr. 
Schmidt  suggests  ? — I  do  not. 

9233.  On  the  hypothesis  that  silver  alone  has 
depreciated  from  causes  affecting  silver,  would  not 
silver,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  suggested,  go  to  the  East, 
until  prices  were  adjusted, and  would  not  the  effect  be 
temporary  ? — ^Yes,  but  I  have  mentioned  where  I  think 
Mr.  Bagehot  was  mistaken — not  mistaken,  perhaps, 
but  failed  to  prophesy  what  has  since  happened. 

9234.  He  expect^  other  things  to  be  equal,  and 
other  things  were  not  equal  ? — Yes. 

928S.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  think  he  was  wrong 
in  assaming  that  the  cause  of  the  fall  was  a  very 
large  suf^y  of  silver  in  the  market  ? — ^I  do  not  think  be 
Avaa  right  upon  that.  He  thought,  no  doubt,  that  the 
German  sales  were  more  important  than  they  really 
were.  Mr.  Goschen  pointed  that  out  in  his  speech 
very  strongly,  that  there  htid  been  great  exaggeration 
about  that.  To  that  extent  I  agree  with  you,  that  I 
think  possibly  Mr.  Bagehot  exaggerated  the  influence 
of  the  Gemum  sales,  but  you  must  always  remember 
in  these  questions  of  prices  it  is  the  moral  effect  as 
well  as  the  mere  quantity.  If  you  go  into  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  want  to  sell  a  very  small  quantity  of  a 
thing  nobody  wants,  the  price  goes  down  exceedingly 
wiUiout  any  change  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  thing. 


So  this  silver  was  thrown  on  the  market  and  there  wag 
no  demand — or  at  any  rate  a  lessened  demand  at  the 
moment,  because  the  Latin  Union  began  to  fight  shy 
of  silver. 

9236.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  To  return  to  Mr.  Schmidt's 
hypothesis.  Does  it  not  seem  probable  that  such  views 
as  those  expressed  by  him  are  due  to  a  notion  that 
though  silver  does  not  go  to  India  in  abnormal  quan- 
tities, it  can  continue  to  be  of  one  value  measured  in 
goods  in  Europe,  and  of  a  different  value  measured  in 
the  same  goods  in  India  ? — ^Yes,  he  appears  to  have  that 
idea  ;  I  do  not  share  it  with  him. 

9237.  And  such  a  thing  is  not  possible,  is  it? — It 
could  not  last. 

9238.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Indian  ryot  has 
an  advantage  because  his  rent,  or  land-tax,  is  a  fixed 
payment  in  silver,  and  he  can  detain  silver  more 
cheaply.  Do  you  agree  in  this  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is 
so. 

9239.  If  and  so  far  as  this  goes,  is  it  not  in  e£fect  a 
lightening  of  taxation,  a  sort  of  transfer  from  the 
Indian  Government,  which  wants  the  silver  taxes  to 
buy  gold  with,  to  its  taxpayers  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
is  so. 

9240.  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Do  you  think  that  there 
is  any  other  point  of  view  in  which  the  fall  in  silver 
has  benefited  the  Indian  wheat  producer  beyond  the 
lightening  of  his  fixed  charges  ? — It  has  benefited  him 
if  there  has  been  any  kind  of  boun^  given  to  the 
export  of  wheat,  and  it  has,  therefore,  increased  the 
price  which  the  dealer  can  give  him  for  bis  wheat. 
Mr.  O'Conor  says  that  \»  not  so  ;  that  prices  have 
fallen  in  India  as  well  as  here,  f.nd  that  the  cultivator 
is  not  getting  more  since  the  fall  in  exchange  than  he 
was  before.  That  is  what  he  says,  but  of  course  if  it  is 
a  fact  tli/it  you  get  a  higher  price  at  the  port  for  the 
wheat  than  yon  could  have  got  before  the  fall  in  ex- 
change, one  would  suppose  that  the  cultivator  would 
get  some  benefit  from  it. 

9241.  But  yon  yourself  do  not  say  that  he  derives 
any  advantage,  except  that  which  he  derives  from  the 
lightening  of  his  fixed  charges  ? — I  think  so  far  as  there 
is  a  bounty  upon  the  exports  of  the  goods  which  he 
produces  he  has  an  advantage. 

9242.  I  thought  you  said  in  j'our  previous  answer 
— ^perhaps  I  did  not  quite  follow  it — that  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  not  being  specially  conversant  with 
that  trade,  you  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  such 
bounty  ? — I  did  not  say  that.  I  have  all  along 
thought  as  a  matter  of  theory  that  there  would  be 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  bounty,  but  the  figures  as 
regards  export  prove  that  there  is  no  clear  connexion 
between  the  fall  in  exchange  and  the  increase  in  the 
export. 

9243.  Could  you  explain  to  the  Commission  iu 
what  manner  the  fall  in  the  exchange,  apart  from  the 
diminution  in  the  actual  weight  of  a  fixed  chai-ge,  acts 
as  a  bounty? — Well,  I  speak  with  great  deference 
not  being  in  the  trade,  but  it  seemed  to  me  in  this 
way,  that  if  a  man  in  India  sella  his  stuff  for  a  gold 
price,  and  with  that  gold  price  can  buy  silver  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  he  could  formerly  buy  it,  and 
then  having  transmitted  the  silver  to  India  there  is  a 
fall  in  prices  in  India,  eo  that  he  can  buy  more  of 
most  articles  with  each  rupee  than  he  could  before, 
such  a  state  of  things  must,  I  should  say,  tend  to  give 
an  encouragement  to  the  exporter. 

9244.  When  you  speak  of  a  fall  do  you  mean  a 
fall  during  the  operation  ? — I  mean  to  say  this,  that  in 
London  yon  can  buy  silver  for  1«.  &d.  xhat  used  to  cost 
you  2s.  Well,  then  with  a  given  amount,  say  30f .,  you 
can  buy  more  rupees  now  than  you  could  before  for 
30«.,  and  these  rupees  you  can  transmit  to  India,  and 
then  the  curious  point  is,  that  though  silver  is  so  plen- 
tiful in  India,  and  such  an  enormous  quantity  is  sent, 
prices  have  faUen  in  India  as  a  rule,  so  that  each  rupee 
that  you  have  obtained  for  your  wheat  will  buy  more 
of  most  things  than  it  would  have  done  10  years  ago. 

9245.  {Mr.  ChapUn.)  That  is  to  say,  yon  get  more 
rupees  for  the  same  quanti^  of  wheat,  and  they  bay 
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more  than  they  did  before  ? — ^That  apparently  is  so 
on  the  face  of  it. 

9246.,  {Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Then  your  argument  ia, 
aa  I  understand,  that  the  prices  have  not  yet  adjusted 
themselves  7 — They  have  not  adjusted  themselves. 

9247.  {Mr.  C/taplin.)  What  you  say  then  amounts  to 
this,  that  although  the  Indian  producer  gets  a  lower 
price  for  his  wheat  in  England,  he  does  get  for  it  as 
many  rupees  as  he  did  before,  and  those  rupees  are 
appreciat«d  and  buy  even  more  than  ihey  did  ? — So 
I  am  informed. 

9248.  What  you  have  been  slating  on  the  subject  of 
bounty  is  theoretical  ? — Yes,  theoretical  and  does 
not  agree  with  the  facts. 

9249.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  fecU. 
If  the  fall  in  exchange  had  the  effects  which  have 
been  attributed  to  it,  would  not  you  expect  to  find 
these  effects  in  these  statistics  of  trade.  You  would 
find,  would  you  not,  fluctuations  of  exports  from 
silver  money  countries  corresponding  in  some  degree 
to  fluctuations  in  exchange? — ^Yes,  I  think  I  have 
explained  that  several  times. 

9250.  Well,  looking  to  the  figures  given  by  Mr. 
Waterfield  and  Mr.  O'Conor,  do  any  sudi  fluctuations 
exist  ? — ^No. 

9251 .  There  is  no  correspondence  between  the  fall  in 
exchange  and  the  exports  from  silver-using  countries  ? 
— I  am  not  sure  that  I  quoted  the  figures,  but  they 
are  really  worth  mentioning  from  Mr.  O'Conor's 
paper.  They  are  so  important.  The  exchange  fell 
specially  in  1884-85  and  1885-86,  and  the  total 
exports  from  India  in  1884-85  were  minus  5*6  on 
1883-4  and  the  increase  of  exports  in  1885-6  was 
only  •  5  of  1 . 

9252.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Could  you  give  the  impwts  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the  imports  at  this 
moment. 

9253.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  not  these  considera- 
tions fortify  you  in  the  view  to  which  you  have  at- 
tached so  much  importance  that  real  values,  and  the 
real  terms  of  barter  of  goods  between  nations, 
depend  upon  causes  affecting  the  supply  and  demand 
for  the  articles,  and  not  npon  currency,  and  that 
the  effect  of  fluctuations  in  exchange  npon  these  terms 
is  temporary  and  comparatively  unimportant? — I 
think  most  strongly. 

9254.  The  next  class  of    persons  to    whom  our 
attention  is  directed  are  the  merchants  of  India.    1 
suppose  you  will  admit  that  one  additional  clement  of 
speculation  is  introduced  into  their  business  by  fluc- 
tuations in  exchange  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  you  hear  the  most 
contradictory    statements    upon     that    subject.     Mr. 
Goschen   very   strongly   urged  upon   the   House    to 
remember  that  these  fluctuations  in  exchange   were 
nothing  like  as  important,  as  a  matter  of  business,  as 
some  peoplH  made  out,  that  you  could  do  very  large 
business   with  the  countries  where  the  exchange  is 
very  fluctuating,  and  it  is  quite  absurd  to  say  that 
business  is  at  a  standstill  because  of  the  condition  of 
exchange.     The  figures  that  I  have  quoted  about  the 
imports  and  exports  show  that  it  is  not  so  as  regards 
India,  and   we   know  very  well   that  a  very  large 
business  is  done  with  Sonth  America,  Austria,  Russia, 
and    all   these    countries,    notwithstanding    a    very 
flactuating  exchange.     I  have  heard  some  gentlemen 
in  the  trade  speak  very  warmly  as  to  the  inconvenience 
of  the  present  system  ;  others  deny  that  there  is  any 
difficnlty,  and  say,  like  Mr.  Bythell,  for  instance,  that 
they  are  perfectly  able    to    settle  their  transactions 
without  interfering  with  business.    Mr.  Goschen  says 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  fluctuations  have  been 
troublesome,  bnt  nothing  more :   "  I  do  not  wish  to 
"  minimise  thess  causes  for  regret ;  if,  on  the  other 
"  hand,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  country 
'«  has  continually  done  a  prosperous  business  with 
**  oountrioi  subject  to  no  less  violent  fluctuations  in 
«♦  their  exchanges.      IxxA  at  the  trade  with    the 
«♦  United  States  when  gold  was  at  an  immense,  but 
"  ever  varying,   premium.      Look    at  the    Russian 
*•  exchanges,  utt»ly  without  stability ;  at  the  Austrian 
"  exchangee.    Yet  Engltmd  has  not  failed  to  do  good 


"  businees  with  such  countries  ueverthelees."  {Speech 
of  12M  June  187  9  in  Haute  of  Commons.)  He  might 
have  added  something  about  South  America. 

9255.  Then  the  next  class  of  people  are  the  tax- 
payers of  India.  The  effect  of  the  fall  in  exchange  on 
the  taxpayers  of  India  is  involved  in  what  yon  have 
already  said  about  the  Government  and  ryots  of  India. 
Have  you  anything  to  add  ? — I  have  not ;  I  think  I 
have  mentioned  that  several  times. 

9256.  Then  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  tall  in  the 
fluctuations  of  silver  increases  the  difficulty  of  in- 
vesting in  silver  countries.  What  do  yon  say  to  this  ? 
— Of  course  there  is  a  difficulty.  People  say,  "  We 
"  will  get  back  our  interest  in  alver,  and  therefore  we 
"  are  rather  afraid  about  our  capital,  but  where  there 
"  is  a  real  profit  to  be  made  the  money  goes."  You 
have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  profits  recently 
made  from  the  nitrate  business  of  Chili,  spite  of  the 
great  depression  of  the  dollar  ds  against  gold,  so  that 
the  railway  company  has  to  remit  gold  at  a  heavy  loss. 

9257.  Then  the  next  class  of  people  are  the  English 
merchants  in  trade  with  India.  Their  case  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  of  the  Indian  merchant  who 
trades  with  England.  Have  you  anything  to  add  ? — 
There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion.  I  am  not'  in 
the  trade,  and  I  do  not  want  to  give  evidence  on 
anything  that  I  have  not  personally  to  do  with. 

9258.  As  regards  the  manufacturer  or  producer  at 
home  who  trades  with  India,  is  not  his  case  the  converse 
of  that  of  the  Indian  producer,  and  will  not  the  same 
arguments  apply  mutatis  mutandis? — As  far  as  that 
goes  anything  which  increases  the  exports  from  India 
to  England  is  very  favourable  to  the  manu&cturer  in 
England,  because  it  ought  to  increase  the  imports 
into  India. 

9259.  That  does  not  include  the  production  of  food, 
I  suppose,  in  which  the  English  producer  is  in  direct 
competition  with  the  Indian  producer  ? — lam  speaking 
of  what  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  a  mannfacturer. 

9260.  You  are  aware  that  we  have  had  much 
evidence  to  sliow  that  Lancashire  is  losing  and  India 
is  gaining  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  yam  and 
probably  also  of  coarse  woven  cotton  goods.  I  gather 
from  your  general  evidence  that  you  would  attribute 
this  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  mauufEMSture, 
and  not  to  exchange  ? — That  is  my  impression  very 
strongly,  but  the  peculiar  position  of  India  gives  her 
that  great  advantage  as  regards  that  trade,  and  not , 
the  exchange.  At  the  same  time,  I  quite  agree  that 
there  may  be,  in  certain  cases,  greater  convenience 
for  India  in  dealing  with  a  silver- using  country  than 
for  England. 

9261.  Then  the  next  point  referred  to  us  is  the 
effect  of  the  fall  in  exchange  on  the  trade  and  industry 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  think  you  are  of 
an  opinion  that  speaking  generally  the  &11  in  the  gold 
price  of  silver  has  had  no  such  bod  effects  as  have 
been  attributed  to  it  ? — I  cannot  see  it. 

9262.  As  regards  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  India  and  other  silver  money  countries,  do  the 
statistics  afford  any  evidence  that  this  trade  has  been 
injured,  diminished,  or  interrupted  by  the  fall  in 
exchange  ? — ^I  have  not  seen  them. 

9263.  Do  not  the  statistics,  so  far  as  they  go,  point 
in  an  opposite  direction  ? — I  think  they  do. 

9261.  Do  you,  under  these  cireumstances,  think  in 
the  terms  of  our  instructions,  that  the  changes  in  the 
values  of  the  precious  metals  are  not  causing 
permanent  or  important  evils  or  inconveniences  to 
any  of  the  interests  above  referred  to  ? — No,  I  think 
I  explained  that  in  my  answer  to  Mr.  Barbour. 

9263.  We  are  instructed,  in  the  next  place,  if  per- 
manent or  important  evils  or  inconveniences  are  proved, 
to  inquire  whether  remedies  can  be  suggested  which 
would  be  effectual  in  removing  or  palliating  them 
without  injustice  to  other  interests,  and  without 
causing  other  evils  or  inconveniences  equally  great. 
I  gather  that  you  think  that  the  evils  or  incon- 
veniences of  the  present  state  of  things  have  been 
much  exaggerated,  and  that  they  do  not  call  for 
serious  changes  or  questionable  remedies  ? — ^Yes. 
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9266.  Some  minor  remedies  have  been  suggested, 
such  ns  the  adoption  of  1/.  notes,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  silver  duty  and  of  compulsory  hall  marking  ; 
but  as  they  have  not  been  inquired  into,  I  will  only 
ask  you  whether  you  are  not  a  strong  advocate  for  li. 
notes  ? — I  am  ;  1  think  it  is  very  important  to  avoid 
the  wear  and  tear  of  sovereigns.  Nothing  can  do  it 
so  well  as  that. 

9267.  The  remedy  which  has  been  hitherto  urged 
on  us  is  (he  adoption  of  bi-metallism  in  this  country 
in  concert  with  other  trading  nations.  That  you  are 
quite  aware  of  ? — Yes. 

9208.  Is  not  the  special  ratio  to  be  adopted  of  the 
very  essence  of  this  question  ? — Certainly. 

9269.  Many  witnesses  have  urged  bi-metallism  but 
have  refused  to  say  what  the  ratio  should  be  ;  is  not 
this,  in  your  opinion,  to  evade  one  of  the  vital  points 
involved  ? — ^I  think  it  is. 

9270.  The  old  ratio  of  loj^  to  1,  or  the  market 
ratio  for  the  time  being,  arc  the  two  alternatives 
generally  suggested.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that 
yon  object  altogether  to  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1,  as  a  com- 
pulsory alteration  of  existing  engagements  by  authority 
of  British  law  ? — Well,  I  object  to  it,  but  I  am  a  good 
deal  puzzled,  because  I  find  one  authority  on  one 
side  and  another  on  the  other.  So  far  as  I  can 
see,  it  would  be  a  very  awkward  thing  to  change  the 
existing  value  by  a  sudden  process  of  law. 

9271.  Do  you  not  also  object  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  England  being  a  creditor  country,  and  her  debts 
being  chiefly  gold  debts,  England  would  in  adopting  it 
be  sacrificing  gratuitously  what  is  her  just  due  ? — ^Yes. 

9272.  Would  bi-metallisni  at  the  market  ratio  view 
for  the  time  being  be  open  to  these  objections? — ^Not 
to  all  of  them. 

9273.  You  admit  that  the  experience  of  the  action 
of  France  and  other  bi-metallic  nations  down  to  1 873 
and  of  the  small  variation  in  this  ratio  down  to  that 
time,  is  strong  evidence  from  experience  to  show  (hat 
by  a  concert  among  nations,  especially  if  England 
were  to  join,  a  tolerably  steady  ratio  might  be  main- 
tained in  future  ? — Subject  to  what  I  have  so  fully 
explained  both  the  other  day  and  to-day,  that  I  would 
not  pledge  myself  to  say  that  it  would  be  steady,  I 
think  it  might  be. 

9274.  Is  it  not  the  theory  of  bi-metalli&m,  that  if 
every  one  has  the  option  of  paying  either  in  silver  or 
gold  money  at  a  fixed  ratio,  and  has  also  power  to  con- 
vert silver  or  gold  into  money,  debtors  will  pay  in  the 
money  cheapest  to  them  for  the  time  being,  and  that 
they  will  in  so  doing  so  raise  the  demand  for  the 
cheaper  metal  as  to  prevent  it  from  parting  company 
with  the  dearer  metal  ? — Yes. 

9275.  In  fact,  does  not  this  theory  and  the  so-called 
Gresham  Law  on  which  it  is  founded,  rest  on  the 
generalisation  that  of  two  courses  men  will  choose 
the  cheaper  ?  May  we  not  admit  that  this  generali- 
sation is,  on  the  whole,  a  sound  one? — It  has  great 
exceptions,  I  think. 

9276.  On  the  other  hand,  is  not  there  also  much 
truth  in  the  generalisation,  which  is  relied  on  by  the 
opponents  of  bi-metallism,  "  that  it  is  imposxilile  by 
"  law  to  determine  the  value  of  one  thing  in  terms  of 
"  another "? — I  have  explained  my  view  about  that, 
I  think. 

9277.  You  think  there  is  considerable  force  in 
that  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

9278.  Is  it  perfectly  certain  that  men  will  always 
choose  the  cheaper  coin  in  which  to  pay  their  debts  ? 
— It  is  generally  so,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  always  so. 

9279.  I  am  aware  that  the  authority  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  of  the  great  authorities  who  have  followed 
him  has  been  questioned,  as  I  believe  without  good 
reason.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  according  to  Lord 
Liverpool  the  people  of  England  at  a  time  when  silver 
had  been  the  ordinary  money,  insisted  on  receiving 
and  paying  their  debts  in  gold  coin  ai  a  higher  ratio 
than  that  fixed  by  law ;  that  they  did  this  in  spite  of 
efforts  by  the  Government  and  Parliament  to  keep  np 
silver ;  and  that  the  legal  ratio  only  became  the 
practical  and  popular  ralio  when,  under  the  advice  of 


Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  Grovernment  altered  the  legal 
ratio  and  effected  a  compromise  between  the  two  ? — I 
believe  it  is  true, 

9280.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  that  in  California, 
when  the  United  States  Congress  made  greenbacks 
the  legal  tender,  the  Califomiaus  insisted  on  making 
their  contracts,  and  on  paying  and  receiving  in  gold, 
and  did  keep  and  still  keep  gold  as  their  medium  of 
exchange  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

9281.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  that  after  the  passing 
of  the  Bland  Bill  which  made  silver  tender  the  banks 
of  New  York  and  the  Government  agreed  that  their 
dealings  should  be  in  gold  ? — Yes. 

9282.  Do  not  such  cases  ns  these  show  that  there 
is  or  may  be  something  which  determines  men's 
actions,  over  and  above  the  consideration  of  "  which 
"  is  the  cheapest"? — Undoubtedly,  that  is  so;  it  was 
in  California. 

9283.  To  apply  this  to  the  present  question  is  it,  or 
is  \\>  not,  possible  or  probable  that  the  merchants  and 
bankers  of  the  City  of  London  might,  if  a  bi-metallic 
ratio  were  adopted  by  Parliament,  come  to  a  deter- 
mination only  to  buy  and  sell,  lend  or  borrow,  in  terms 
of  gold? — Yes. 

9284.  If  80,  might  not  not  the  practice  of  the  City 
be  at  variance  with  law  and  great  ooufusion  be  the 
consequence  ? — Certainly. 

9283.  Are  you  able  to  speak  with  any  confidence 
what  tho  feeling  of  the  City  would  be  oa  the  question 
of  adopting  bi-metallism  ? — Well,  I  cannot  speak  off 
hand  upon  that,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  would  be 
very  unfavourable. 

9286.  Again,  U  it  not  the  case  that  England  and 
America  are  the  only  two  nations  in  which  gold  is 
treated  on  a  purely  commercial  footing;  and  that 
other  nations,  whatever  their  legal  cun-ency  or  their 
law  of  legal  tender,  do  hoard  gold,  or  make  difficulties 
in  paying  di-afts  in  gold  ? — Yes,  I  believe  tliat  is  so. 

9287.  Have  we  any  security  that  they  will  not  do 
this  in  the  future  ? — None.  . 

9288.  (t  is  not  possible  to  foresee  what  might  be  the 
results  to  our  business,  if  they  were  to  act  in  this  way, 
and  i(  we  it  ere  at  the  same  time  bound  by  on  agree- 
ment with  them  to  coin  and  pay  and  receive  gold  and 
silver  promiscuously  ? — ^Yes,  but  it  would  be,  I  suppoee, 
something  like  a  breach  of  agreement  if  they  did  it 

9289.  But  one  for  which  it  would  be  very  di  fficult 
to  find  a  remedy? — There  would  be  no  remedy  unless 
you  had  a  war. 

9290.  Is  it  not  possible  that  nnder  such  circum- 
stances the  arrangement  might  break  down  with  worse 
consequences,  in  the  way  of  fluctuations  in  values  to 
our  trade  than  are  likely  to  happen  nnder  enr  present 
system  ? — I  think  I  have  explained  my  view  on 
that. 

9291.  Is  it  possible  to  foresee  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  what  the  consequences  would  be  ? — That  is 
exactly  why  I  object  to  it. 

9292.  As  regards  the  effect  on  trade  and  on  prices, 
you  have  said  that  the  Act  of  1844  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  its  promoters.  Were  they  not  some  of  tlie 
ablest  financiers  and  statesmen  wc  have  possessed,  and 
is  not  this  a  warning  not  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  I  explained  in  my  first  day's  evidence 
the  reason  why  that  disappointment  arose,  viz.,  that 
they  made  too  much  of  the  bank  note  question  in 
dealing  with  the  Act  of  1844. 

9293.  We  have  been  told  that  London  is  at  present 
the  financial  centre  of  the  world.  Some  witnesses  hare 
told  us  that  in  their  opinion  this  supremacy  rests  ou 
peace,  security,  and  good  government.  Others  have 
told  us  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  onr  sybtem 
of  currency  and  finance,  and  on  the  certainty  that  a 
commercial  contract  to  pay  in  gold  in  London  will  be 
performed,  and  they  think  that  this  supremacy  might 
be  endangered  if  we  were  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
terms  in  which  these  contracts  are  made.  To  which 
of  these  opinions  do  you  incline? — I  incline  to  the 
latter. 

9294.  On  the  whole  I  gather  your  opinion  to  he 
that  the    alleged    evils  and  inconvenieoces  of   the 
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difference  ia  values  of  gold  and  silver  do  not  exist,  or, 
that  if  they  exist,  they  are  of  no  great  importance ; 
that  the  remedy  I  suggested,  of  adopting  a  bi-metallic 
ratio,  if  at  15^  to  1,  would  be  attended  with  injustice 
and  evil ;  that  no  bi-metallic  ratio  would  produce  the 
advantages  expected  from  it ;  and  that  the  results  of 
adopting  it,  and  consequent  hazards  to  our  trade,  are 
too  great  to  justify  its  adoption,  unless  on  much 
stronger  grounds  than  have  hitherto  been  shown  ? — 
That  is  generally  the  result  and  the  conclusion  I 
have  come  to. 

9295.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  You  said,  I  think,  that  your 
view  was  this,  that  gold  had  not  appreciated,  but  that 
silver  had  depreciated,  from  natural  causes,  that  is, 
from  increased  production  and  reduced  demand  ? — 
Yes. 

9296.  And  that  commodities  have  fallen  in  gold 
price  simply  because  of  cheaper  and  larger  produc- 
tions  of  commodities  ? — I  think  so,  generally. 

9297.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  prevents  gold  from  appreciating 
or  depreciating  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

9298.  It  is  possible?— It  is  conceivable;  but  of 
course  the  way  which  gold  is  used,  as  a  coined  metal, 
has  a  powerful  influence  upon  its  condition. 

9299.  In  the  way  of  preventing  any  material  change 
of  value  ? — ^Ifes. 

9300.  But  I  suppose  the  way  in  which  silver  is 
used,  as  the  standard  over  certainly  the  larger  portion 
of  the  world,  has  some  effect,  too,  in  that  direction  ?— • 
Certainly. 

9301.  But  you  think  the  reduced  demand  for  silver, 
and  the  increased  production  of  it,  have  depreciated 
it? — Well,  whether  they  permanently  depreciated  it, 
I  am  not  at  all  clear. 

9302.  Well,  for  the  time  being?— For  the  lime 
being  they  have  depreciated  it  here,  in  Europe,  but 
not  in  India,  so  far  as  f  can  understand. 

9303.  But  do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  an  article 
like  silver,  that  is  easily  carried,  to  be  depreciated — 
in  one  portion  of  the  world,  and  not  depreciated  in  the 
other  when  there  is  close  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  places  ? — Xhe  figures  look  like  it. 

9304.  Why  do  you  think  that  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  silver  has  tended  towards  depreciation, 
and  the  reduced  production  of  gold  has  not  tended 
towards  appreciation  of  gold  ? — There  you  come  upon 
the  old  question.  After  all,  as  legards  gold,  the  pro- 
duction is  reduced  no  doubt ;  but,  on  the  other  side, 
gold  is  less  and  less  required  for  the  purposes  of 
business.  I  suppose  that  the  value  of  gold  in  ex- 
change, is  maintained  by  its  being,  used  by  such  a 
large  number  of  nations  as  the  coin  of  those  nations, 
and  I  think  that  any  change  in  the  supply,  in  any 
moderate  space  of  time,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  mass  of  gold  is  never  used  up,  but  is  kept  in  the 
reserrcF!  of  banks  and  otherwise,  is  utterly  unimportant. 
It  is  conceivable  that  if  you  had  a  long  course  of  years 
with  an  enormously  diminished  supply,  compared  to 
the  old  supplies  that  the  world  had,  some  change  might 
arise ;  but  at  present  this  is  not  the  case,  and  all  the 
evidence  that  we  have  is  that,  notwithstanding  the 
diminished  supply,  wo  have  been  able  to  pile  up  larger 
reserves  than  ever. 

9305.  But  does  not  the  same  argument  apply,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  to  silver.  Silver  Is  not  used  up, 
but  is  very  largely  used  as  coin.  Has  the  increased 
production  of  silver  been  suflScient  to  produce  this  great 
effect  ? — Undoubtedly  that  b  so ;  but  of  course  you 
had  a  very  peculiar  state  of  things  in  1873  with 
regard  to  silver. 

9306.  But  does  tliat  peculiar  state  of  things  exist  in 
the  present  day  ? — You  have  still  in  this  sense,  that 
you  have  got  an  increased  supply  of  silver  from  the 
mines  since  about  1880-81.  They  say  they  have  an 
increased  supply,  and  at  present  Europe  does  not 
incline  to  take  more  silver  than  she  did.  The 
demand  for  the  East  is  still  large — very  large. 

9307.  Then  as  regards  the  question  of  demand,  you 
say  rightly  enough,  that  there  is  a  reduced  demand  for 
silver,  but  has  there  not  been  an  increased  demand 
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for  gold  ? — I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  has 
been  an  increased  demand  for  gold,  except  in  this 
sense,  that  certain  nations  have  taken  the  gold,  and 
thus  have  had  large  hoards  of  gold ;  but  I  do  not  think 
their  getting  large  reserves  of  gold  is  taking  it  out  of 
circulation,  and  destroying  the  gold.  It  is  in  reserve. 
They  have  issued  notes  on  it. 

9308.  If  the  Americans,  using  paper  before,  re- 
solved to  go  upon  a  gold  basis,  and  to  accumuUite 
gold,  surely  that  is  an  increa.sed  demand  for  it,  though 
it  might  not  raise  the  value  very  greatly? — But  they 
issue  notes  upon  that  gold. 

9309.  But  if  th^y  had  not  gone  on  a  gold  basis, 
that  gold  might  have  been  in  Europe  somewhere  ? — 
I  have  often  thought  that  if  America  had  not  taken  to 
gold  we  should  have  been  very  much  bothered  with 
an  excessive  supply  of  gold. 

9310.  Then  you  seem  to  think  that  the  additional 
demand  for  gold  merely  swallowed  up  what  we  may 
call  the  superfluous  supply  of  gold,  that  there  was 
too  much  before  that  demand  arose  ? — The  increase, 
as  you  know,  of  gold  during  the  years  from  1848  to, 
we  will  say,  1870,  was  something  enormous. 

9311.  1  am  aware  of  that ;  but  you  would  not  say 
that  there  was  too  much  gold  in  the  world  at  present. 
Would  it  be  an  evil,  if  there  was  gold  enough  in  the 
world  to  put  Russia,  and  Austria,  and  Italy  on  a  gold 
basis,  without  lowering  prices  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that.  I  have  no  prejudice,  either  against  gold 
or  silver. 

9312.  (3fr,  Montagu.)  I  asked  you  at  a  former 
sitting  if  you  could  obtain  any  estimate  of  the  loss 
imposed  upon  the  trading  clasiies  by  the  undue  raising 
of  the  bank  rate  of  discount  for  the  special  purpose 
of  attracting  gold,  say  by  1  per  cent,  for  three 
months.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  such  loss  ? — I  have  found  it  impossible. 

9313.  Mr.  Gifien  writes  to  me  that  he  thinks  the 
bills  afloat  at  one  time  do  not  exceed  300,000,000/. 
Would  not  a  rise  in  the  discount  of  1  per  cent.,  for 
three  months,  represent  a  loss  of  750,000/. ;  and  would 
not  that  loss  fall  mainly  upon  the  trading  classes  ? — 
Well,  if  you  assume  all  those  facts. 

9314.  Besides  that  loss,  is  there  not  a  very  large 
amount  advanced  by  bankers,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
on  loans  to  traders,  and  would  not  such  a  rise  in 
the  bank  rate  increase  that  charge  ?-< -Certainly. 

9315.  The  Bank  of  England,  in  order  to  attract 
gold,  raised  the   rate  on   the   3rd  of  August  from 

2  to  3   per  cent.,  and  on  September  the  Ist,  from 

3  to  4  per  cent.,  which  is  its  present  rate.  Has 
that  action  attracted  gold  ? — I  have  irucn  it  stated  that 
it  is  a  very  small  sum  which  has  come. 

9316.  On  August  the  3rd,  the  total  amount  of 
gold  was  20,964,634/.;  on  December  Ist  it  was 
20,352,622/.,  or  about  600,000/.  less.  Allowing  for 
the  gold,  which  will  shortly  return  from  Scotland,  has 
there  not  been  a  very  small  amount  of  gold,  if  any, 
attracted  on  balance  from  abroad  ? — I  should  think  it 
had  been  quite  small. 

9317.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  loss  inflicted 
upon  the  trading  cla.sses  by  a  rise  of  2  per  cent,  in  the 
bank  rate,  for  over  three  months,  would  exceed 
1,000,000/.  Stirling  ? — Well,  it  all  depends.  I  do  not 
believo  in  the  estimate  of  300,000,000/.  of  bills.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  knows  anything  about  it. 

9318.  Does  not  a  higher  rate  for  money  tend  to 
depress  values  and  diminish  the  profits  on  our  homo 
and  foreign  trade,  and  in  the  latter  case  would  not 
advantage  be  given  to  our  foreign  competitors  who 
work  with  cheaper  money  ? — Provided  they  do ;  if 
you  assume  that  they  do. 

9319.  Those  competitors  who  work  with  cheaper 
money  ? — Certainly,  if  they  do,  of  course. 

9320.  Is  it  not  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  a  million  or  two  of  gold,  which  has  in 
tho  present  instance  been  ineffectual,  owing  to 
European  competition  for  gold  ? — Well,  there  yon  see 
you  raise  the  point  which  I  referred  to  in  my  first 
day's  examination.     I   think,    and  I   have  always 
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Mr.  thought,  that  having  regard  to  our  enormoas  openi- 

W.  Fowler,      tions,  we  keep  too  small  a  reserve. 
TwTTaa*  9321.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  fall  of  the 
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of  advantage  to  India  ? — I  think  the  balance  of 
evidence  goee  to  show  that  the  low  silver  is  beneficial 
to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  India. 

9322.  Do  joa  think  that  a  further  fall,  say  to  one 
shilling,  would  aUo  be  advantageous  to  India  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

9323.  You  stated  that  the  fall  in  roubles  facilitated 
the  export  from  Russia  of  wheat  and  oats.  Do  you 
believe  that  this  depreciation  of  the  currency  is  an 
advantage  to  Russia  ? — I  never  said  so. 

9324.  You  do  not  consider  it  an  advantage  ? — Well, 
you  have  to  take  so  many  things  into  consideration, 
before  you  Hay  it  is  an  advantage,  because  there  is  the 
credit  of  the  nation  and  other  things  to  be  considered 
before  you  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  as  to  what  is  a 
general  advantage ;  but  you  may  have  an  advantage 
to  certain  classes  of  exporters,  and  an  injury  to  the 
people. 

iiS2o.  Do  you  think  that  inconvertible  paper 
currency  is  ever  of  advantage  to  the  country  ? — I 
have  said  once  before  that  I  look  upon  it  with  horror. 

9326.  is  not  the  Indian  currency  depreciated ;  and 
can  a  depreciated  currency  be  a  disadvantage  to 
Russia,  and  an  advantage  to  India? — It  depends  so 
much  upon  circumstances.  The  depreciation  of 
silver,  I  think,  from  all  I  can  learn,  is  a  benefit 
to  the  masses  of  the  people  of  India,  but  an  injury 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  official  classes.  It 
is  possible  that  the  state  of  things  in  Russia  may 
benefit  the  mass  of  the  people.  I  do  not  know,  but 
looking  to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  I  should  not 
advocate  any  such  change,  any  depreciation  of  the 
cuiTency. 

9327.  And  do  you  think  that  an  inconvertible  paper 
currency  can  be  an  advantage  to  the  masses  of  the 
country  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  can,  but  you  see  you 
have  got  to  take  into  account  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  It  may  be  an  advantage,  for  instance,  to-day, 
and  may  cause  a  very  great  loss  a  few  years  hence, 
by  some  intemational  difficulty  arising  ont  of  that 
inconvertible  currency. 

9328.  Then  you  would  say  that  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency,  as  a  permanency,  would  be  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  country  ? — It  certainly  must  cause, 
I  should  think,  on  the  whole,  great  injury  to  a 
country. 

9329.  Then  is  not  the  Indian  currency  inconver- 
tible ? — It  is  a  metal  currency. 

9330.  Is  not .  the  Indian  currency  inconvertible. 
Could  India  sell  any  considerable  portion  of  her  cur- 
rency ? — ^I  do  not  think  that\.  s  a  practical  question 
at  all,  becerase  no  country  ever  tries  to  sell  the  whole 
of  its  currency. 

9331.  Could  India  use  her  silver  in  payment  to  any 
other  country  outside  India  ? — No,  I  do  not  suppose 
she  would,  unless  it  was  a  silver-using  country. 

9332.  But  apart  from  that,  therefore,  internationally 
the  currency  of  India  and  China  wotdd  be  inconver- 
tibln  ? — Well,  the  only  way  of  removing  that  difficulty 
Avould  be  to  give  her  a  gold  currency. 

9333.  But  at  present  her  currency,  therefore,  is 
inconvertible,  the  same  as  the  paper  currency  would 
be  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all  the  same  as  a 
paper  currency. 

9334.  If  it  cannot  be  converted  or  used  ? — I  cannot 
assume  ofF-hand  that  it  can  never  be  used. 

9335.  With  regard  to  Russia,  how  is  it  that  the 
exports  of  wheat  from  Russia  have  not  largely 
increased  during  the  many  years  during  which  the 
rouble  has  been  low,  and  been  so  large  as  to  rule  the 
market  ? — ^Well,  that,  I  think,  arises  from  the  general 
cause  I  have  referred  to,  that  the  condition  of  the 
markets  depends  upon  the  supply  of  the  article,  not 
upon  the  question  of  the  rouble. 

9336.  And  should  increased  export  of  wheat  occur 
in  Rusma,  would  not  the  paper  rouble  rise  in  value  ? 
— It  has  not  done  in  recent  years  with  an  increased 


export,  that  I  can  see.  For  instance,  it  remains 
stationary  in  1883,  1884,  and  1885,  with  a  great 
change  in  the  export. 

9337.  It  would  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
rouble  ? — Well,  it  should  do. 

9338.  If,  therefore,  Russia  were  to,  as  you  suggest, 
rule  the  wheat  market,  as  a  necessity  the  rouble  would 
be  enhanced  in  value  ?  —  It  ought  to  be,  but  it 
depends  entirely  upon  what  amount  they  have  got 
out. 

9339.  Well,  the  information  already  given  is  that 
the  amount  is  kept  within  reasonable  bound%  and 
even  diminished? — It  depends  upon  what  yon  call 
reasonable  bounds.  I  have  got  the  amount  of  notes 
here,  it  is  an  enormous  amount. 

9340.  About  80  or  90  milUons  sterling,  the  entire 
currency  of  Russia,  and  notes  ? — ^Yes,  but  then  only 
consider  what  a  very  poor  nation  they  are. 

9341.  Would  not  therefore  they  require  more 
currency? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  would.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  never  see  that  currency. 

9342.  You  stated  that  the  chief  objection  to  a  ratio 
of  20  to  1  would  be  that  it  would  render  permanent 
the  loss  to  the  Indian  Grovemment  by  the  increased 
burden  of  its  gold  debt.  Would  not  the  Indian 
Government  be  benefited  in  two  way^  that  the 
Budget  estimates  could  be  fixed  in  the  future  with 
greater  certainty,  and  that  internal  loans  could  be 
raised  on  less  onerous  conditions,  rupee  loans? 
Do  you  consider  it  would  be  prudent  to  invest 
capital  largely  in  India,  and  in  silver  securities, 
such  as  rupee  loans  in  the  present  condition  of 
silver? — Well,  that  of  course  involves  the  question 
what  the  probable  future  of  silver  is  to  be.  Now 
there  is  such  a  diametrical  opposition  amongst  people 
as  regards  that  question  that  I  should  hesitate  to  give 
a  very  strong  opinion. 

9343.  But  you,  as  a  prudent  banker,  would  you  like 
to  invest  money  largely  in  India  and  in  silver-using 
countries  in  silver  securities,  such  as  rupee  loans,  in 
the  present  condition  of  silver  ? — Well,  we  bought 
some  rupee  loans  not  long  ago. 

9344.  Would  India  be  at  all  likely  to  send  silver  to 
England  in  exchange  for  gold,  should  the  ratio  be 
fixed  at  20  to  1,  when  IncUa  does  not  do  so  now, 
when  silver  is  discredited?  —  I  do  not  know.  I 
cannot  tell.  I  would  not  give  a  very  strong  opinion 
upon  that.  I  was  referring  more  particularly  to  15^ 
to  1  when  I  mentioned  about  their  sending  over  their 
silver. 

9345.  There  would  not  be  the  same  inducement  at 
20  to  1  ? — There  would  not  be  the  same  inducement. 
You  never  can  tell  what  these  Indians  will  be  at. 

9346.  India  would  not  part  with  her  currency.  If 
silver  were  sent  from  India,  before  it  reached  Suez 
it  would  be  ordered  back  again  ? — I  have  heard  such 
statements  made,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  have  heard 
extraordinary  statements  as  to  the  amount  of  hoards 
held  in  India. 

9347.  Then  if  we  did  not  lose  our  gold  our  supre- 
macy would  be  maintained  under  a  bi-metallic  ratio  ? 
— If  we  did  not  lose  our  gold  there  would  not  be 
those  dangers  to  which  I  referred,  but  as  to  the  supre- 
macy that  is  another  question  altogether. 

9348.  But  if  all  the  other  Powers  were  situated 
in  the  same  way  as  regards  monetary  convention, 
surely  the  supremacy  of  this  country  would  be 
maintained  ?— Well,  yes,  if  the  United  States  and 
Germany  and  France  joined,  I  suppose  the  supremacy 
would  depend  upon  other  factors. 

9349.  Aud  in  case  of  a  bi-metallic  ratio  being 
brought  into  force,  bank  notes  would  be  as  readily 
taken,  would  they  not,  in  this  country  even  if  based 
partly  on  silver  and  partly  on  gold  ? — Bank  notes  are 
out  such  a  short  time  that  it  would  not  be  of 
importance. 

9350.  And  when  you  talk  of  engaging  to  pay  in 
gold,  you  really  mean  engaging  to  pay  in  bank  notes? 
— I  do  not  know  about  that. 

9851.  But  supposing  a  man  accepts  a  bill  for 
1,000/.  he  does  not  engage  to  pay  the  1,000A  at  tb« 
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due  date  in  gold ;  he  engages  to  pay  in  bank  notes  ? 
— It  is  gold  nominally. 

9352.  It  is  engaged  to  be  paid  in  l^al  tender,  but 
it  would  be  a  satisfaction  of  his  debt  if  he  did  not  pay 
in  gold,  but  paid  in  bank  notee  ? — It  would  be  so,  no 
donbt. 

9353.  Therefore  there  -  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
engagement  in  this  country  outside  the  Bank  of 
England  to  pay  in  gold  ?— You  have  to  "pay  nominally 
in  gold.    It  is  really  what  represents  the  gold. 

9354.  In  fact  nobody  could  insist  on  your  paying 
him  in  gold  ? — ^Because  you  can  tender  him  the  notes. 

9855.  Can  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  any  nation  to  go  out  of  a  convention  of 
say  20  to  1  ? — Well,  I  was  naked  that  question  the 
other  day,  and  I  said  I  could  not  tell  all  the  possible 
circumstances. 

9356.  Can  you  give  me  one  example,  where  it 
would  pay  a  nation  to  go  out  of  such  a  convention  a'; 
that? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  know  that  France  went 
out  of  her  convention  practically. 

9857.  Was  that  quite  the  case.  Did  she  break 
faith  with  any  country  ? — No,  she  did  not  break  faith ; 
but  the  whole  Latin  Union  broke  faith  with  the 
whole  world  ;  that  has  caused  all  the  trouble. 

9358.  But  did  they  engage  with  the  whole  world ; 
they  engaged  between  themselves  ? — ^No  ;  but  they 
gave  out  that  they  were  free  coiners  of  silver,  and 
then  they  stopped  it. 

9359.  The  reason  of  that  was,  that  Grermany 
commenced  to  take  all  the  gold  from  France.  Ger- 
many sent  out  silver  to  Prance  to  bo  coined,  and  to 
be  exchanged  into  gold  ;  aud  it  was  from  ill-will  to 
Germany,  or  jealousy  of  Germany,  that  France  refused 
to  continue  to  coin  silver  ? — If  you  say  so,  I  do  not 
dispute  it. 

9360.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  a  gold  standard  in  India  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would.  It  would  cause  great  diflficnlty  if  yoa 
told  the  ryot  to  pay  in  gold.   . 

9361.  But  wo  might  use  the  rupees  as  they  use 
the  five-franc  pieces  in  France  now.     We  might  con- 


tinue the  rupees  as  they  are  ? — I  am  afraid  it  wonid 
be  very  much  misunderstood.  It  is  a  very  lai^ 
question. 

9362.  A  man  having  the  rupees  would  pay  them 
just  as  before  and  wotud  not  perceive  any  change? — 
I  should  not  see  any  such  great  objection,  if  it  can 
be  done,  but  I  do  not  see  myself  how  it  can  be  done, 
and  yet  maintain  India  as  a  market  for  silver  as  she  is 
now — as  full  as  she  is  now. 

9363.  Certainly,  as  a  market  for  silver,  her  power 
would  be  decreased.  Do  you  see  any  evil  in  that? — 
That  I  should  think  would  be  very  objectionable  and 
intensify  the  present  trouble. 

9364.  Just  as  England  says,  "  It  is  my  business  to 
''  look  out  for  my  commercial  supremacy ;  I  will  have 
'•  nothing  to  do  with  silver."  India  might  say,  "  I  act 
"  for  myself,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  inconve- 
"  nience  myself  to  make  a  marketTor  silver  for  the  rest 
"  of  the  world  "  ? — That  is  quite  a  reasonable  argu- 
ment, but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous*  thing 
myself,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  that  one  of  the  largest  markets 
for  silver  should  be  decreased.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  cry  down  silver,  and  say  it  is  of  no  consequence. 

9365.  You  may  know  that  gold  was  at  one  time  a 
legal  tender  in  India? — Yes,  I  do  ;  before  1836. 

9366.  So  that  to  use  gold  in  India  would  be  only 
going  back  to  what  once  existed  before  ? — No  ;  but 
they  did  not  use  gold  as  we  use  it  here. 

9367.  They  chiefly  used  silver,  but  they  also  use<l 
gold  to  some  extent  ? — But  comparatively  little  to  what 
it  would  be  now. 

9368.  But  is  it  not  rather  hard  upon  India  to  main- 
tain the  present  difiBcnlties  in  order  to  provide  a 
market  for  silver  for  the  rest  of  the  world  ? — ^Well,  if 
you  can  show  that  India  was  very  much  injured  by 
the  process  it  might  be  so,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is. 

9369.  But  even  if  she  has  not  been  injured  in  the 
past  she  might  be  very  much  injured  in  the  future  ? — 
It  is  conceivable  in  circumstances  that  might  arise, 
undoubtedly. 


Mr. 
W.  Fomier. 

9  D«n.  ISSr. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Monday. 


FORTY-FIRST  DAY. 


Monday,  5th  December  1887. 


PRESENT  ; 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD  HERSCHELL,  the  Chajbman,  presiding. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Bakboub,  C.S.I. 
Mr.  J.  W,  BiKCH. 
Mr.  H.  Chaplin,  M.P. 


Sib  T.  H.  Farrer,  Bart. 

Sm  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Mr.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  and 


Mb.  Geo.  H.  Mubbat,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Daniel  Watnet  called  and  examined. 


9370.  {Chairman.)  You  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  in 
the  controversy  with  regard  to  the  existing  condition 
of  the  currency  ? — Yes. 

9371.  And  specially  to  the  changes  in  the  ratio 
of  value  of  silver  to  gold,  and  the  results  which  are 
alleged  to  have  flowed  from  those  changes  ? — ^Yes. 

9372.  Let  me  ask  yon  first  with  regard  to  the 
suggested  appreciation  of  gold,  as  having  been  the 
cause  of  the  reduction  of  price  which  has  taken  place 
in  many  articles  of  consumption  of  late  years.  What 
observation  have  you  to  make  with  regaixl  to  that  ?— 


My  difficulty  is  to  admit  that  it  is  a  cause.  The 
one  is  not  the  cause  of  the  other.  If  you  say  that 
gold  has  appreciated  with  reference  to  commodities, 
you  can  only  mean  that  commodities  have  gone  down 
in  price  with  reference  to  gold ;  you  could  not  say 
that  gold  having  gone  up  in  value  was  the  cause  of 
the  others  going  down.  It  is  stating  the  same  &ct 
in  two  different  forms. 

9373.  No  doubt  that  may  be  so  if  you  are  speak* 
ing  of  a  fall  in  the  price  of  all  commodities,  but  you 
would  not  say,  I  suppose,  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
a  single  commodity,  though  it  showed  an  appreciation 
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of  gold  in  relation  to  that  conunodity,  showed  an 
appreciation  of  gold  generally? — ^No,  of  course  you 
have  to  take  all  of  them. 

0374.  May  not  one  regard  the  matter  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  that  a  change  in  the  relation  of 
commodities  to  gold  may  take  place  either  from  some- 
thing affecting  commodities  or  from  something  aSect- . 
ing  gold.  In  either  case  you  have  a  change  in  the 
relation,  which  may  bo  expressed  as  an  appreciation 
of  gold  in  relation  to  the  commodities,  or  an  appre- 
ciation  of  commodities  in  relation  to  the  gold ;  but 
you  would  admit,  I  suppose,  that  they  are  two  differ- 
ent  things  ? — If  you  confine  me  to  one  commodity,  I 
should  consider  that  that  would  be  travelling  outside 
the  currency  question  altogether. 

9375.  You  mean  that  there  may  be  something  in 
the  circumstances  relating  to  that  commodity  which 
has  altered  its  relation  to  gold  ? — Exactly. 

9376.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  what  has 
been  called  a  scarcity  of  gold  ? — I  think  not  at  all ; 
there  is  ample  gold  in  the  world  for  all  the  purposes  to 
which  it  need  be  applied,  provided  there  is  a  due 
economy  in  the  use  of  it.  1  think  it  has  been  used 
in  a  most  improper  manner,  and  that  the  demand  for 
those  uses  ma  caused  its  great  appreciation. 

9377.  Bo  you  think  that  an  increase  of  the  money 
in  drculation  increases  prices  ? — ^The  increase  of  the 
money  in  circulation  will  create  a  demand  for  the 
precious  metals,  and  if  a  demand  for  the  precious 
metals  is  created,  that  rendei-s  them  comparatively 
scarce,  and  therefore  appreciates  them  and  lowers  the 
price  of  the  commodities. 

9378.  You  say  an  increase  of  the  money  in  circula- 
tion'; why  should  that  add  to  the  demand  for  the 
precious  metals  ? — Assuming  that  we  are  speaking  of 
increasing  the  circulation  without  increasing  the  fidu- 
ciary issue,  there  must  be  more  of  the  precious  metals 
used.  If  more  is  used  there  must  be  a  demand  for  it, 
and  that  demand  takes  it  out  of  the  general  bullion 
market,  thereby  causing  a  comparative  scarcity.  I 
assume  that  France,  in  comparison  with  England,  has 
in  circulation  perhaps  double  the  quantity  of  precious 
metals  per  head,  and  that  if  Fi-ance  were  to  have  no 
more  precious  metals  per  head  in  circulation  than  Eng- 
land there  would  probably  be  liberated  200,000,000/. 
of  precious  metals,  all  of  which  would  be  thrown  on 
the  bullion  markets  of  the  world. 

9379.  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  effect 
of  that  ? — ^That  would,  of  course;  render  the  precious 
metals  of  less  value  than  they  are  now. 

9380.  Those,  you  mean,  which  are  the  standard 
currency  of  the  French  nation  ? — In  France  both 
metals  would  be  liberated,  in  what  proportion  I  cannot 
tell;  but  on  the  general  question  I  feel  no  sort  of 
doubt,  viewing  it  merely  as  a  sum  in  arithmetic.  If 
we  abstract  the  precious  metals  from  circulation  we 
must  throw  them  on  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
that  would  render  the  precious  metals  comparatively 
cheap.  On  the  other  hand,  let  me  take  the  converse 
of  my  previous  proposition,  and  suppose  that  England 
adopt  the  same  course  which  has  been  adopted  in 
France,  not  as  State  policy,  but  as  individual  policy, 
we  should  then  have  twice  as  much  in  circulation  per 
head  as  we  have  now.  We  should  have  to  attract 
that  money  from  the  bullion  markets  of  the  world,  and 
thus  by  creating  a  great  demand  for  the  precious 
metals  we  should  appreciate  them  very  considerably. 

9381.  In  what  way  do  you  suppose  an  increase  of 
the  money  in  circulation  would  be  produced? — It 
conld  only  be  produced  by  reducing  the  banking 
facilities  now  existing  in  the  country.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  remark  that  I  am  arguing  on  a  suppositi- 
tious case,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine, 
because  by  adopting  such  a  course  we  should  be  going 
bcuikwards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  France 
by  increasing  their  banking  facilities  would  much 
reduce  their  money  in  circulation. 

9382.  If  yon  were  to  increase  the  circnlation 
here,  you  say  that  that  would  only  be  done  by  a 
reduction  of  the  banking  facilities  ? — Exactly. 


That  is  to  say,  yon  mean  the  greater  the 
amount  of  credit  which  is  founded  upon  the  stock  of 
the  precious  metals  the  less  the  need  of  quantity  of 
those  precious  metals  ? — I  do  not  quite  tmderstand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  credit,  unless  the  fiduciary 
issue  is  meant,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  fiduciary 
issue  is  another  part  of  the  subject,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  banking  facilities.  The  essential  part  of 
credit  with  reference  to  banking  facilities  is  the  credit 
or  confidence  which  the  customer  has  in  his  banker. 
It  is  this  which  liberates  the  coin  from  his  strong  box 
and  brings  it  into  the  bank.  My  point  is  this  :  we 
will  suppose  that  there  are  a  great  many  banks  all  over 
England,  and  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  shops 
which  are  constantly  taking  money  over  the  counter. 
In  the  one  case  where  there  are  banks  they  would 
take  that  money  straight  to  the  bank,  and  the  moment  it 
is  titken  into  the  bank  it  enters  into  the  general  circula- 
tion of  the  world  ;  in  other  words,  into  what  I  call 
the  bullion  markets  of  the  world ;  whereas,  if  they 
held  it  in  their  tills  or  in  their  strong  boxes  it  would 
be  just  the  same  as  hoarded  coin.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  France  there  are  very  few  banking  facilities,  and  the 
consequence  is  they  are  obliged  to  hold  this  stock  in 
their  houses  waiting  for  the  collector  to  call  for  it. 
I  will  admit  that  cheques  to  a  certain  extent  assi-st 
very  considerably.  I  do  not  think  that  cheques  with 
reference  to  all  that  enormous  number  of  transactions 
that  I  am  now  speaking  of  produces  so  great  an  effect 
as  the  rapid  collection  of  the  money  that  is  taken  over 
the  counter.  You  cannot  imagine  one  without  the 
other.  You  cannot  imagine  the  banking  facilities 
without  the  cheques ;  therefore,  I  think  they  had  better 
be  always  taken  together. 

9384.  You  are  speaking  chiefly  of  the  effect  of 
the  coinage  of  the  country  being  rapidly  returned  to 
the  banks  ? — ^Yes. 

9385.  Instead  of  being  kept  by  a  vast  number  of 
people  in  their  houses  or  shops  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I 
mean  by  banking  facilities. 

9386.  I  observe  that  you  have  written  suggesting 
that  the  view  that  an  increase  of  the  money  in  circulation 
raises  prices  is  false,  but  I  do  not  think  you  have 
explained  to  us  why  you  maintain  that? — The  in- 
crease of  the  money  in  circulation  will  cause  a  demand 
for  the  precious  metals,  and  when  a  demand  is  caused 
for  the  precious  metals,  they  become  scarce;  their 
valne  appreciates  and  the  prices  of  commodities  go 
down. 

9387.  What  is  your  opinion  with  r^atd  to  the 
effect  of  the  change  in  the  relative  value  of  silver  to 
gold  upon  the  fixed  payments  made  by  the  Indian 
Grovemment  to  this  country  and  the  supposed  bonus 
on  the  exportation  of  wheat  ? — Probably  it  would  be 
best  to  treat  the  bonus  first.  It  does  not  exist ;  it  is 
a  mere  statement  without  any  proof.  My  argument 
was  given  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Time^"  of  August  lOtli, 
1886.     If  permitted,  I  should  like  to  read  it : — 

Who  OAiits  bt  the  CcBBKNcr  Cbisis  P 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times." 

'*  Sib, — ^In  my  letter  under  this  heading,  which  you 
did  me  the  hononr  to  insert  in  the  '  Times '  of  yester- 
day, I  left  out  of  consideration  the  case  of  shippers  to 
and  from  India,  because  I  am  of  opinion  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  currency  crisis  does  not  affect  them. 
It  happens,  however,  that,  under  the  heading  of '  The 
Currency  Question,'  you  printed  in  the  same  impres- 
sion a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Mackenzie,  in  which  he 
sums  up  an  argument  by  saying  that  '  it  is  futile  to 
'  contend  that  this  state  of  exchanares  does  not 
'  greatly  benefit  the  shipper  from  India,  as  for  the 
'  same  cause  it  is  adverse  to  our  home  exports  to 
'  India.'  The  argument  is  that  a  few  years  ago, 
when  10  rupees  were  equivalent  to  11.,  a  Bombay 
merchant  shipping  wheat  which  cost  him  1,000  rupees 
would  sell  it  for  100/.  and  receive  back  his  1,000 
rupees^  but  that  now,  when  making  a  smaller  ship- 
ment, be  would  receive  back  1,454  rupees.  This 
might  be  true,  if  wheat  retained  its  old  price,  but  I 
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contend  that  the  prices  of  most  articles,  including 
wheat  and  silrer,  as  expressed  in  terms  of  gold,  have 
receded  in  about  the  same  ratio.  This  being  so,  the 
loss  in  the  price  of  his  wheat  would  be  made  up  to 
the  supposed  shipper  bj  the  gain  on  the  exchange. 
The  same  effect,  mutatis  mutandis,  would  be  produced 
when  goods  are  shipped  to  India.  But  that  the  ques- 
tion of  exchange  may  be  left  out  of  the  calculation 
altogether  is  shown  bj  the  following  method  of  stating 
the  case.  Supposing  a  shipper  of  wheat  from  Bombay 
were  to  send  a  cargo  to  England  with  instructions  to 
have  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  purchase  of  goods 
for  export  to  India,  the  wheat  would  be  sold  at  its 
present  reduced  price  and  the  goods  to  be  returned 
would  also  be  purchased  at  an  equally  reduced  price ; 
so  that  as  much  goods  would  be  sent  for  the  wheat  as 
would  have  been  sent  before  the  prices  were  changed. 
That  is  not  an  extravagant  supposition,  for  trade  being 
in  a  normal  state,  the  exports  and  imports  most  neces- 
sarily coincide  in  value.  It  is  of  advantage  to  India 
that  the  influences  arising  from  the  present  currency 
crisis,  which  are  disturbing  other  nations,  have  no 
effect  on  the  mutual  relationship  of  the  various  classes 
by  whom  her  trade  is  carried  on.  Indeed  the  serenity 
of  her  present  condition  may,  in  this  respect,  be  con« 
sidered  almost  a  positive  gain.  Unfortunately,  the 
Indian  trade  is  not  in  a  normal  state,  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  debt  which  is  repayable,  capital  and 
interest,  in  gold.  Of  course,  India  exports  articles, 
chiefly  wheat,  to  pay  its  obligations.  The  wheat  is 
sold  at  the  reduced  price,  but  no  profit  on  exchange 
takes  place,  as  the  proceeds  are  retained  here.  When 
the  price  of  wheat  is  30«.  a  quarter,  one-third  more 
must  be  sent  than  when  the  price  is  iOs.  Thus,  so 
far  as  exports  and  imports  balance  one  another,  the 
state  of  the  exchange  produces  no  effect,  but  so  far  as 
debts  are  paid  by  exports,  the  low  price  is  a  grievous 
misfortune  to  India.  How  Mr.  Mackenzie  can  call 
this  misfortune  a  benefit  surpasses  my  comprehen- 
sion." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  says : — "  It 
"  is  futile  to  contend  that  this  state  of  exchanges 
"  does  not  greatly  benefit  the  shipper  from  India,  as 
"  for  the  same  cause  it  is  adverse  to  our  home  ex- 
"  ports  to  India,"  In  my  letter  I  disprove  both  of 
these  propositions,  stating  in  full  the  argument  about 
the  bonus,  but  stating  the  converse  merely  under  the 
expression  mutatis  mutandis.  But  there  is  another 
mode  of  looking  at  this  question  which  may  appear 
to  some  minds  ckarer  than  the  foregoing :  commodi- 
ties, when  they  come  from  India,  can  bo  exchanged 
for  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  formerly,  and  Siis 
silver  can  purchase  the' same  quantity  of  commodities  to 
return  to  India  as  formerly.  Commodities  from  India, 
however,  can  only  be  exchanged  for  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  gold,  and  commodities  sent  in  payment  of 
debt  have  to  be  exchanged  for  gold.  This  necessi- 
tates a  much  larger  quantity  of  commodities  to  be  sent 
in  payment  of  debt,  and  causes  a  corresponding  loss  to 
India. 

9388.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  fact  that  the 
gold  price  of  goods  exported  from  this  country  to 
India  would  be  necessarily  lower  than  it  would  have 
been  before  is  a  mischief  as  regards  this  country, 
because  it  takes  away  the  profit  which  is  made  upon 
the  manufacture  of  the  goods  and  compels  or  may 
compel  a  diminution  of  wages  in  this  country  ? — ^The 
appreciation  of  gold  is  a  very  great  disadvantage  to 
the  capitalist  in  this  country  until  everything  is 
righted ;  until  all  his  obligations  can  be  expressed  in 
the  new  terms,  wages  among  them. 

9389.  So  that  it  would  tend  to  a  diminution  of 
wages  ? — ^Eventually. 

9390.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  ito 
effect  upon  India  and  Indian  officials  ? — I  think  the 
letter  I  have  just  read  sufficiently  answers  the  question 
as  regards  lodia. 

9391.  That  is  the  effect  upon  India.  The  Indian 
officials  would  suffer,  I  suppose,  so  far  as  their  pen- 
sions are  paid  in  silver,  by  the  diminished  value  of 


silver  as  compared  with  gold? — There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  suffer  considerably  from  a  practical  point  of 
view.  I  hardly  know  how  to  give  yon  my  ideas  upon 
that  subject,  for  I  tliink  when  things  are  righted  it 
will  make  no  difference  at  all.  As  I  have  said  before, 
when  everything  is  righted  I  anticipate  a  crisis,  I 
cannot  help  saying  so,  I  anticipate  a  crisis  in  wages, 
and  when  that  takes  place  it  will  most  likely  be  in 
consequence  of  some  other  crisis  happening.  It  is  a 
long  time  coming,  but  after  it  has  come  eveiything 
will  be  righted. 

9392.  What  is  suggested  against  that  view  of 
everything  being  righted  is  that  whilst  it  is  admitted 
that  if  silver  now  remains  stationary  in  price  or  value 
everything  would  be  righted,  it  is  said  you  can 
never  have  things  righted,  because  the  price  of  silver 
is  continually  changing,  and  therefore  this  righting  of 
things  is  continually  going  on,  and  there  is  no  finality  ? 
— The  gold  price  of  silver  has  remained  tolerably 
stationary  for  some  considerable  time,  but  wages  have 
not  gone  down  at  all  to  correspond  with  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold,  and  a  great  many  other  things  in  like 
manner  have  not  gone  down.  Rent  has  not  gone 
down. 

0393.  The  rent  of  agricultural  property  surely  has 
gone  down  very  much  ? — ^But  we  were  not  talking  of 
agricultural  property  just  now,  I  think ;  the  subject 
that  I  had  in  my  mind  was  the  Anglo-Indian  officials. 

9391.  What  you  mean  is  that  aU  rents  have  not 
gone  down  ? — No.  There  was  a  very  clever  letter,  as 
I  thought,  in  the  Morning  Post  from  Colonel  Hughss- 
Hailett  upon  this  subject.  He  said  many  people  con- 
sidered that  the  officials  were  very  much  worse  off, 
with  reference  to  their  receiving  pensions  payable  in 
rupees,  when  they  had  to  spend  the  money  in  this 
country,  and  with  reference  to  the  money  which 
they  sent  over  from  India  for  their  families  living 
in  this  country,  but  thought,  with  reference  to  all  that 
part  of  their  expenditure  which  occurred  in  India, 
that  they  were  under  no  disadvantage.  But  Colonel 
Hughes-Hallett  said  that  a  great  number  of  the 
articles  that  they  required  for  their  use  in  India 
really  came  from  this  country,  that  these  had  not  gone 
down  in  price,  and  therefore  that  exactly  as  the  ex- 
change altered  so  their  incomes  went  less  far. 

9395.  Did  he  indicate  what  the  articles  were 
which  now  fetched  the  same  gold  price,  and  thercr 
fore  a  higher  rupee  price  ? — He  says :  "  Look  in  any 
"  direction,  crockery,  glass,  cutlery,  plate,  ornaments, 
«  books,  clothing,  boots,  toilet  materials,  medicines, 
"  groceries,  all  liquor  from  whiskey  upwards,  saddlery, 
«  these  and  other  things  are  all  from  England." 

9396.  That,  of  course,  would  be  correct  so  far  as 
regards  all  articles  the  gold  price  of  which  had  not 
fallen  in  England  ? — Exactly. 

9397.  I  observe  that  yon  object  to  the  expression 
"  depreciation  of  silver "  ? — ^Undoubtedly,  because  I 
believe  silver  can  buy  everywhere  as  much  as  over  it 
did,  except  gold. 

9398.  Surely  not,  if  that  statement  i)  correct; 
alver  will  not  bay  as  much  as  it  did  before  of  all  the 
articles  which  are  enumerated  there  ? — No,  it  will 
not ;  but  this  is  because  of  the  extra  profits  made  by 
the  shopkeeper  and  his  servants. 

9399.  Now  is  not  the  expression  "  depreciation 
of  silver  "  a  proper  expression,  inasmuch  as  all  gold 
prices  have  not  fallen  ? — All  gold  prices  have  not 
fallen,  though  they  have  almost  sdl  fallen  in  wholesale. 
Those  which  have  not  fallen  give  extra  profit  to  some- 
one.    There  is  great  tenacity  in  keeping  up  prices. 

9400.  Take  rents,  which  you  say  have  not  fallen 
If  silver  will   not   purchase  as  much  of  household 
accommodation  as  it  did  before,  does  it  not  show  that 
silver  is  depreciated  ? — ^Yes,  with  reference  to  these 
exceptional  things  it  is,  of  course. 

9401.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  Have  you  any  facts  to  show 
that  the  rent  of  houses  has  not  fallen,  becanse  it 
was  mentioned  to  me  a  few  days  ago  that  the  rents  in 
some  places  had  fallen  very  largely  ? — Oh,  yes,  some 
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rents  have  £ftUeu,  tiio  some  wages.  Those  that  have 
gone  down  will  not  have  to  go  down  when  that 
crisis  I  was  speaking  of  comes,  but  those  that  have 
not  gone  down  will  have  to  go  down. 

9402.  {Mr.  Chaplin)  You  say  that  wages  have 
fallen  ? — ^I  do  not  think  tbej  have  fallen  oniversallj, 
by  any  means.  I  think  there  is  a  very  large  fall  in 
some. 

9403.  In  what  particular  class,  artizans  ? — ^Arlizans 
have  nearly  the  same  wages  now  as  before  the  appre- 
ciation of  gold.  This  is  one  of  the  causes,  I  believe, 
perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  the  depression  of  trade. 
To  the  loss  of  ti'ade  caused  thereby  I  attribute  the 
number  of  men  now  out  of  employment. 

9404.  And  agricultural  labourers  ? — Agricultural 
labourers  must  be  vastly  better  off  than  they  were 
20  years  ago, 

9405.  Is  that  borne  out  by  facts  and  evidence  on 
the  subject  ? — I  can  give  no  evidence  as  to  the  fact. 
I  am  merely  stating  what  I  hear  is  the  universal 
belief. 

9406.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  agricultural  labourers? — ^No,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  an  authority  on  the  subject.  On  the 
subject  of  depression  of  trade  there  is  a  peculiar 
phenomenon  which  has  never  been  published  by  me 
or,  so  far  as  I  believe,  by  anyone  else.  Being  a 
creditor  nation,  we  have  been  receiving  interest  from 
our  debtors  in  goods.  Let  us  suppose  all  to  have 
been  paid  in  wheat.  The  appreciation  of  gold  caused 
more  to  bo  sent.  The  tendency  of  sendin?  the  in- 
creased quantity  was  to  lower  the  price  still  further, 
and  this  lowering  of  price  increased  the  debt  when 
expressed  in  terms  of  wheat,  thus  causing  even  more  to 
be  sent.  During  the  years  when  gold  was  going  up  in 
value,  ue,,  until  the  price  of  wheat  reached  about  its 
lowest  point,  this  mysterious  cause  was  being  added 
to  all  other  causes,  and  was  producing  a  great  depres- 
sion of  trade,  in  other  words,  was  rendering  trade 
difficult  to  be  earned  on  without  loss.  The  usual 
tendency  is  that  when  the  price  falls,  it  checks  pro- 
duction. The  peculiarity  here  is  that  it  stimulated 
production. 

9407.  (Chairman.)  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
suggested  remedies,  specially  the  remedy  of  bimetal- 
lism ;  do  you  think  that  a  bimetallic  arrangement  such 
as  that  suggested  would  be  beneficial  ? — No,  certainly 
not. 

9408.  Would  you  give  us  your  reasons  for  saying 
so  ? — Well,  I  suppose  that  in  giving  an  answer  to  that 
question  one  might  be  allowed  to  consider  whether 
the  thing  is  possible,  because  if  it  is  not  possible  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  entertain  it.  Probably  the  first 
thing  to  know  is  what  are  the  necessary  conditions  of 
the  problem.  I  think  that  first  of  all  there  must  be  a 
treaty  with  all  the  coin-using  nations  of  the  world ;  I 
mean  including  China  and  India.  I  cannot  exclude 
them.  I  know  that  bimetallists  wish  to  do  so,  but  I 
could  not  exclude  them. 

9409.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  You  speak  of  China  as  one 
of  the  coining  nations  of  the  world,  but  I  think 
the  Chinese  Government  does  not  issue  coins  at  all  ? 
— Well,  but  they  use  precious  metals. 

9410.  They  use  precious  metals,  but  I  think  it  is 
private  individuals  who  use  bars  or  pieces  of  silver. 
I  think  there  is  no  mint  in  China  ?  —  The  fact 
whether  it  is  a  State  regulation  of  coinage  now  or  not 
does  not  matter;  it  is  private  now;  it  may  be  a 
State  regulation  in  five  years'  time. 

9411.  {Chairman.)  Therefore,  you  include  it 
because,  if  not  now  coining,  it  might  coin,  having  a 
silver  standard  ? — ^Yes ;  at  any  rate  it  uses  precious 
metals  to  a  veiy  large  extent ;  in  what  form  it  uses 
them  I  do  not  think  is  of  auy  consequence  for  our 
present  inquiry. 

9412.  You  say  that  the  first  condition  would  be 
to  get  the  consent  of  all  these  nations  P — Of  all  these 
nations. 

9413.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  work  if  you 
excluded  China  and  India  P — Supposing  that  they  are 


now  using  principally  silver  there,  and  supposing  that 
after  we  had  started  it  they  were  to  change  their  cur- 
rency to  gold,  it  would  so  completely  upset  the  whole 
of  the  calculations  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive what  the  effect  of  it  would  be. 

9414.  The  first  condition  is  that  all  nations  must 
concur ;  what  is  the  next  condition  ? — Well,  of  course, 
they  would  have  to  concur  in  the  idea,  not  only  of 
bimetallism,  but  also  as  to  some  ratio.  I  cannot 
imagine  the  ratio  myself.     They  all  say  15^  to  1. 

9416.  But  you  do  not  think  all  nations  would  be 
likely  to  concur  in  such  a  ratio  ? — I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  at  present.  It  seeius  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  when  the  ratio  is  upwards  of  20  to  1  that  it 
shoi^d  be  changed  all  in  a  moment  to  16^  to  1.  It 
seems  a  sort  of  arbitrary  change  that  I  cannot  imagine. 

9416.  What  is  the  third  condition  ? — I  conader 
there  is  a  most  important  condition  that  would  have 
to  be  introduced  into  the  treaty,  which  would  be  the 
relative  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  which  are 
to  be  held  in  every  country,  and  a  proper  arrangement 
made  so  that  these  relative  quantities  should  be  altered 
from  time  to  time  as  the  demand  for  the  one  or  the 
other  became  greater. 

9417.  Why  do  you  consider  that  a  necessaiy  con- 
dition ? — ^You  must  take  care  in  this  case  that  the 
ratio  is  the  exact  ratio,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ratio 
that  is  in  the  market ;  if  not,  it  would  break  down,  the 
same  as  it  did  when  Germany  flooded  the  bullion 
market  with  silver  and  absorbed  gold. 

9418.  What  is  suggested  is  that  the  fact  that  the 
mints  of  the  agreeing  nations  coined  silver  or  gold 
indiscriminately  at  a  fixed  ratio  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  that  ratio  between  the  two  metals  ? — ^It  has 
failed  so  far,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  fail 
again.  The  bimetallists  assume  that  bimetallism 
caused  the  ratio  to  be  moderately  weU  maintained 
during  the  70  years  so  much  talked  about ;  but  they 
neglect  to  consider  the  extraordinary  coincidences  that 
took  place  during  those  70  years.  When  the  counter- 
balancing coincidence  did  not  happen  to  arise  tlie 
whole  thing  broke'  down.  Who  could  have  expected, 
when  gold  was  found  in  large  quantities  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  that  France  would  have  absorbed 
such  an  enormous  quantity  of  it ;  and  who  could  have 
supposed  that,  liberating  as  France  did  large  quantities 
of  silver,  India  would  take  that  silver  away  ? 

9419.  You  regard  the  comparative  fixity  of  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  during  those  70 
years,  or  nearly  70  years,  as  due  to  accidental  circum- 
stances, and  not  as  the  effect  of  the  then  mint 
regulations  ? — Certainly  not  cause  and  efiect  with 
reference  to  the  mint  regulations,  though,  of  course, 
they  assisted  very  much  as  between  one  time  and 
another.  I  have  compared  that  to  the  fly  wheel  of  an 
engine.  It  equalises  the  speed  between  one  time  and 
another ;  but  it  has  no  force,  no  power.  BimetalUsm 
has  no  power;  it  is  merely  something  which,  by 
oscillating  in  the  reverse  sense  to  the  immediate  ten- 
dency, will  influence  changes  so  that  they  may  take 
place  quietly.  It  has  no  effect  except  when  there  are 
nearly  equal  causes  operating  in  opposite  directions; 
and  then  it  would  appear  to  the  unphilosophlcal  looker- 
on  that  neither  cause  was  in  operation. 

9420.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  But  it  did  keep  the  ratio 
quiet? — It  did  keep  tJie  ratio  quiet  within  time, 
that  is  between  one  week  and  another,  and  I  think  it 
checked  speculation  which  would  have  been  a  very 
sad  thing. 

9421.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  liad  the 
e£fect  of  keeping  the  ratio  steady  for  70  years  ? — Nc^ 
I  do  not  say  it ;  I  say  it  is  stated. 

9422.  {Chairman.)  You  say  the  keqmig  of  the 
ratio  steady  was  an  accident  or  a  coincidence  not 
dependent  on  the  existing  bimetallic  regulations? — 
Certainly. 

9423.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Yon  think  the  existing  mint 
regulations  during  those  70  years  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that  ?— No,  I  do  not  say  they  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  it.  I  think  they  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  I 
think  they  kept  speculation  out  and  gave  general  con- 
fidence. Besides  thej  steadied  people's  minds  so  as 
to  prevent  panic  and  violent  fluctuations. 

9424.  Had  they  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  ? — Very 
little,  for  their  eflfect  was  only  felt  between  short 
periods  of  time. 

9425.  (Mr.  Barbour.)  Tou  compared  bimetallism 
to  the  fly  wheel  of  an  engine.  You  would  not  deny 
that  the  fly  wheel  of  an  engine  is  a  very  useful 
thing? — Ob,  no;  I  think  bimetallism  would  be  a 
most  useful  thing,  provided  it  were  practicable. 

9426.  {Chmrman.)  Tou  have  given  us  three  neces- 
sary conditions ;  have  you  any  other  to  add  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  other  necessary  condition, 
but  if  you  were  to  have  bimetallism,  I  have  stated 
very  clearly  what  an  alteration  it  would  make  to  con- 
tracts. I  do  not  know  whether  morality  would  not 
require  that  every '  contract  should  be  considered 
with  a  view  to  compensation  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

9427.  In  what  way  do  you  suggest  that  the 
alteration  would  alter  the  relative  situation  of  con- 
tracting parties? — I  cannot  tell  you  unless  I  know 
how  many  and  what  countries  are  to  be  included  in 
the  ti  eaty.  It  is  evidently  the  wish  of  the  bimetallists 
to  include  no  countries  which  would  create  a  demand 
for  gold,  their  object  on  the  other  hand  being  to  sub- 
stitute silver  as  much  as  possible  for  gold.  By  this 
process  gold  would  fall  in  value  and  silver  would  rise. 
Perhaps  the  two  metals  would  approach  in  value  to 
one  another  till  they  reached  a  less  ratio  than  20  of 
silver  to  one  of  gold.  If  any  such  ratio  should  be 
adopted — in  my  opinion  an  idle  supposition  so  long 
as  China  and  India  are  left  out  of  the  treaty — debts 
now  payable  with  gold  would  be  payable  with  the 
cheaper  metal.  Between  paying  debts  with  a  cheaper 
metal  and  with  clipped  coin  I  see  no  essential  diffb- 
reuce.  This  I  consider  is  the  object  of  the  bimetallists, 
and  would  lead  to  a  rise  of  prices  which  would  be  a 
corresponding  benefit  to  debtors.  I  have  previously 
said  that  in  my  opinion  India  and  China  could  not  be 
left  out  of  the  treaty,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  my  arguments  founded  on  any  other  basis  are 
academic  rather  than  practical. 

9428.  {Mr.  Barbour.')  Is  it  not  an  object  of  the 
bimetallists  to  secure  a  fixed  par  of  exchange  between 
gold  and  silver  countries,  apart  from  the  question  of 
raising  prices  ? — They  say  that. 

9429.  Is  not  that  put  forward  as  one  of  the  pos- 
sible things  ? — I  think  it  may  be  put  forward,  but  we 
do  not  think  very  much  of  those  little  arguments. 

9430.  {Chairman.)  But  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  think  that  if  bimetallism  could  be  arranged 
it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  suppose  the  reason  why 
you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  would  be,  not  that 
it  would  raise  prices,  but  that  it  would  create  fixity  of 
exchange  between  the  gold  and  the  silver  countries  ? 
— Exactly.  Well,  it  would  be  comparatively  fixed. 
Of  course,  you  know  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed 
ratio  possible  in  the  world.  In  my  published  writings 
I  have  said  : — "  Let  us  imagine  the  great  silver  pro- 
"  ducing  country  to  exist  in  longitude  90°  west,  and 
"  the  great  gold  producing  country  to  exist  in  longi- 
'*  tude  90°  east.  Each  precious  metal  would  be  cheaper 
"  in  its  own  producing  country  than  in  the  other. 
"  All  intervening  countries  would  be  affected  in  like 
"  manner,  though  probably  in  a  less  degree."  In 
order  to  fix  the  ratio  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  abolish 
interest  and  cost  of  transit  by  the  annihilation  of  time 
and  space. 

9431.  You  would  say  comparative  steadiness  of 
the  ratio  ? — Comparative.  There  was  only  compara- 
tive steadiness  during  the  70  years  when  the  ratio  went 
up  to  15 '83  to  1,  and  went  down  a  good  deal  below 
15^  to  1,  and  there  were  times,  I  believe,  when  in 
France  you  could  not  get  silver  change, 

9432.  And  there  were  times,  we  have  heai'd, 
when  gold  was  at  a  slight  premium  ? — Yes.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  might,  upon  the  points  that  have  just 
been  raised,  suggest  a  consideration ;  supposing  that 


India  and  China  were  to  join  the  bimetallic  treaty, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  it  ? — I  think  it  would 
produce  an  enormous  effect  upon  the  demand  for  gold 
because  they  must  have  their  proportion  of  gold  there, 
the  same  as  we  should  have  our  proportion  of  silver 
here.  It  would  create  a  demand  for  silver  here  and 
for  gold  there.  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  do  in 
the  United  States.  They  have  so  much  silver  and  so 
much  gold  that  possibly  it  would  make  very  little  diffe- 
rence to  them.  France  also  has  a  very  large  quantity 
of  silver  and  of  gold,  and  so  has  Germany.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  silver  Germany  has,  because  they  do 
not  publish  the  accounts,  so  I  have  been  led  to 
understand.  It  might  very  possibly  happen  if  India 
and  China  were  to  be  included  that  the  demand  for 
gold  would  be  very  much  increased,  and  that  we 
should  have  in  consequence  of  that,  instead  of  a  rise 
in  prices,  a  very  considerable  further  reduction  of 
prices.  It  is  easy  to  determine  the  tendency  of  a  cer- 
tain cause  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  but  I  doubt  if 
any  man  could  estimate  the  extent  of  the  effect  of  the 
causes  now  under  consideration.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  man  does  not  live  who  could  do  it. 

9488.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  other  means 
than  bimetallism  by  which  an  economy  of  the  use  of 
gold  might  be  effected,  and  so  the  suggested  scarcity 
caused  by  the  adoption  by  Germany  and  the  United 
States  of  the  gold  standard  be  obviated? — I  have 
suggested  three.  The  first  is  the  issue  of  1/.  notes.  I 
have  not  developed  that  idea  in  print,  but  I  have 
made  a  little  memorandum  here  of  what  was  in  my 
mind  when  I  suggested  it.  I  assume  that  the  gold  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  besides  banks,  is  75,000,000/. 
1/.  notes  might  be  issued  and  might  come  into  general 
use  to  the  extent  of  46,000,000/.  If  they  did  not 
come  into  general  use  the  whole  thing  would  fall  to 
the  ground.  All  this  gold  would  come  into  the  issue 
department  in  exchange  for'the  notes.  Then  I  assume 
that  the  fiduciary  issue  of  the  bank  might  be  increased 
by  15,000,000/.,  thus  leaving  in  the  issue  department 
30,000,000/.  of  gold  out  of  the  45,000,000/.  ab- 
stracted from  circulation.  There  would  be  no  use,  of 
course,  for  these  15,000,000/.  of  gold.  The  new 
fiduciary  issue  would  represent  it ;  therefore  it  would 
have  to  leave  the  country,  and  would  be  thrown  on 
the  bullion  markets  of  the  world,  thus  slightly  per- 
haps inappreciably  lowering  the  price  of  gold. 

9434.  What  advantage  would  you  gain  by  that? 
— It  would  have  an  effect,  but  it  would  be  a  slight 
effect,  and  I  thought  it  proper  when  I  was  writing  to 
state  all  that  I  could  think  of.  I  wanted  to  econo- 
mise gold,  and  I  thought  this  was  a  mode  of  econo- 
mising it,  and  therefore  I  put  it  in. 

9435.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  May  I  ask  why  you  wish 
to  economise  gold ;  with  the  view  of  raising  prices  ?— 
It  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  prices  there  is  no 
doubt,  though  to  so  slight  an  extent  as  to  be  almost 
inappreciable. 

9436.  Is  that  the  object?— That  is  one  of  the 
objects. 

9487.  Then  you  think  the  appreciation  of  gold 
affects  us  injuriously  so  far  as  it  lowers  prices,  and  your 
object  is  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the  appreciation  of 
gold,  and  tlierefore  to  raise  prices  ? — It  would  have 
that  effect.  It  would  be  our  contribution — the  only 
one  I  know  of  that  we  could  make  by  legislation. 

9438.  {Chairman.)  What  I  understand  you  to 
suggest  is  this,  that  if  the  currency  difSculty  is  to  be 
remedied  and  to  be  met,  rather  than  meet  it  by  bi- 
metallism you  would  meet  it  by  the  suggestions  you 
are  making  ? — Yes.  I  can  quite  see  that  people  may 
taunt  me  that  my  wish  is  to  get  prices  raised.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  perfectly  legitimate,  for  economy  can 
never  be  a  wrong  policy.  Raising  prices  by  economy 
is  very  different  from  legislating  that  debtors  may  pay 
in  cheaper  coin.  Besides  this  it  would  have  other 
effects  which  would  benefit  the  country,  firstly, 
according  to  my  supposition,  the  issue  department 
would  then  hold  its  present  20,000,000/.  as  well  as 
the  30,000,000/.  withdrawn  from  circulation,  together 
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50,000,000/.  of  gold.  I  think  this  50,000,000/.  would 
be  a  very  great  evidence  of  strength,  and  would 
produce  a  considerable  effect  on  the  public  mind. 
Such  a  quantity  of  gold  could  hardly  bo  expected  t<J 
fail,  and  would  most  probably  take  iiway  all  prospect 
of  panic.  Secondly,  supposing  the  circulation  of  1/. 
notes  reached  45,000,000/.,  of  which  15,000,000/.  were 
fiduciary  issue,  the  annual  gain  of  interest  would  be 
640,000/.  In  my  published  writings  I  have  assumed 
the  nett  expense  of  the  note  issue  at  50,000/.  a  year, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  saving  of  the  loss  by 
abrasion.  But  on  those  points  I  have  no  special 
knowledge,  and  only  mention  them  in  order  to  indicate 
the  necessary  conditions  of  the  problem.  If  the  issue 
of  1/.  notes  should  cause  much  greater  confidence  to 
be  ielt  by  the  general  public  thereby  reducing  to  a 
minitnum  the  chances  of  a  panic,  and  if  it  should  lead 
to  a  saving  of  400,000/.  a  year,  I  could  well  bear  the 
taunts  of  those  who  should  say  that  it  would  also 
slightly  raise  prices.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
add  that  I  do  not  use  these  figures  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  fill  up  the  argument,  which  I  contend 
is  good  whatever  figures  are  used.  The  conclusion 
is  that,  if  1/.  notes  are  issued,  it  might  be  desirable 
to  increase  the  fiduciary  issue  from  time  to  time  by 
one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  1/.  notes  issued. 

9439.  (Sir  John  Lubbock.)  Would  you  propose 
that  the  Bank  of  England  should  keep  the  numbers  of 
the  notes  and  keep  the  notes  themselves  as  they  do 
now  with  the  5/.  notes,  or  do  you  propose  that  they 
should  reissue  them,  or  have  you  not  gone  into  that? 
— ^I  liave  not  gone  into  that. 

9-140.  You  do  not  know  what  the  cost  would  be  ? 
—No. 

9441.  Have  you  looked  into  the  great  forgeries  of 
1/.  notes  when  we  had  them  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  which  led  to  their  abandonment  ? — No. 

9442.  You  have  not  considered  those  points  ? — I 
hare  given  them  consideration,  and  I  know  they  are 
important  points,  but  I  cannot  give  you  any  evidence 
upon  them. 

9443.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  You  assume  that  there  is 
75,000,000/.  of  gold  in  circulation  in  Great  Britain  ? — 
Yes. 

9444.  But  are  you  aware  that  bank  notes  are  legal 
tender  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  that  the  1/.  notes 
exist  there  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  know. 

9445.  Therefore  you  take  off,  would  you  not,  from 
your  estimated  circulation  of  gold  the  amoiut  circu- 
lating in  Ireland  and  Scotland  ? — Well,  I  do  not  wish 
to  go  into  so  much  detail  as  that. 

9446.  I  think  that  no  one  has  proposed  to  issue 
so  largo  an  amount  of  1/.  notes.  They  may  be  issued 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  them,  but 
your  proposal  would  be  rather  to  force  them  into 
circulation  ? — Oh,  no. 

9447.  You  would  hardly  expect  people  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  to  take  so  large  an  amount  in  1  /.  notes  ? 
— They  might  in  time.  When  travelling  in  Scotland  I 
found  a  large  number  of  1/.  notes.  People  seem  to 
like  them  there,  and  if  they  liked  them  here  they 
would  take  them. 

9448.  If  the  efl'ect  of  issuing  1/.  notes  raised  prices, 
would  not  that  also  affect  contracts  ? — The  issuing  of 
1/.  notes,  taken  by  itself,  would  have  no  effect  on 
prices.  The  increase  of  the  fiduciary  issue  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  altering  contracts,  but  the  contracts 
would  not  be  altered. 

9449.  (Chairman.)  Your  next  suggested  economy 
is  an  increase  of  banking  facilities  ? — Yes. 

9450.  You  anticipate  that  there  will  be  increased 
banking  facilities  in  foreign  countries  which  have  not 
adopted  them  so  fully  as  we  have  ? — Perhaps  I  have 
no  right  to  anticipate  an  increase  of  banking  facilities 
in  foreign  countries,  but  I  am  sure,  if  such  increase 
were  to  take  place,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  them. 
If  my  estimate  of  the  possibility  of  liberating  by  means 
of  banking  facilities  200,000,000/.  from  circulation  in 
France  is  correct,  the  profit  to  the  nation  would  l)e 
certainly  8,000,000/.  a  year.    There  might  also  be,  I 


believe,  a  still  further  increase  of  banking  &cilides  in 
this  country.  The  effect  on  prices  of  such  transactions 
would  be  a  prodigious  rise,  and  in  comparison  the 
issue  of  1/.  notes,  accompanied  by  an  increased  fidu- 
ciary issue,  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle.  And  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  increase  of  banking  facilities 
would  be  carried  out  by  the  action  of  private  indivi- 
duals, and  require  no  legislative  or  State  action  what- 
soever. 

9451.  I  think  you  had  a  third  suggested  eco- 
nomy ? — Of  course  that  does  not  come  in  the  slightest 
degree  within  the  power  of  this  country;  it  is  for 
other  countries  who  have  now  a  gold  currency  or  a 
quasi-bimetallic  currency  to  adopt  a  silver  currency. 

9452.  Then  you  would  not  suggest  that  far  us,  I 
suppose  ? — Not  at  all ;  we  should  not  do  it  because 
being  a  creditor  nation  it  would  be  an  enormous  injury 
to  us.  The  other  countries  in  the  world  have  brought 
this  difficulty  upon  themselves.  The  United  States 
more  particularly  I  am  thinking  of. 

9453.  I  think  that  covers  all  you  have  to  say  about 
economy  of  gold  ? — I  think  so.  I  may,  however, 
add  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  the  United  States  are 
going  to  adopt  a  silver  currency,  or  else  the  Bland 
Act  would  be  a  foolish  thing.  In  fact  if  they  had 
intended  to  adopt  a  silver  currency,  they  could  not 
have  made  a  better  preparation  than  by  passing  the 
Bland  Act,  which  requires  that  at  least  2,000,000 
silver  dollars  should  be  coined  every  month.  This  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  nine  years,  and  is  going  on 
now.  The  old  vaults  are  full,  and  new  vaults  have 
lately  been  erected  in  which  to  store  the  dollars. 

9454.  You  mean  that  paves  the  way  towards  the 
adoption  of  a  silver  currency  ?  —Yes,  people  say  they 
have  done  it  innocently,  but  if  they  had  had  the 
longest  heads  in  the  world  they  could  not  hare  adopted 
a  better  method. 

9455.  May  they  not  have  adopted  it  because  the 
silver  interest  was  strong,  and  those  who  had  to  sell 
silver  were  powerful  ? — I  know  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  have  been  in  order  to  hide  their  design 
that  they  proclaimed  their  wish  to  benefit  themselves. 

9456.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  I  think  one  of  your  chief 
objections  to  bimetallism  is  that  you  could  not  get  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  agree,  and  you  conid  not 
be  sure  that  they  would  keep  the  agreement.  That  is 
one  objection  ? — Yes. 

9457.  After  the  principal  nations  of  the  world 
had  agreed,  India  and  China  might  become  bimetallic, 
or  might  start  a  gold  currency  and  create  such  a 
demand  for  gold  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  bi- 
metallic agreement  ? — ^Whea  I  said  that  I  said  also 
that  I  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  a  bimetallic 
treaty  could  be  entered  into  unless  those  two  countries 
did  join. 

9458.  And  you  could  not  depend  upon  such  a 
country  as  China,  I  suppose? — No,  I  could  not.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  civilisation  of  China. 

9459.  What  you  propose  is  various  measures  that 
would  effect  an  economy  of  gold  ? — Yes. 

9460.  But  supposing  that  after  these  measures 
had  been  introduced,  and  the  economy  of  gold  had 
been  effected,  China  started  a  gold  standard,  would 
not  that  swallow  up  all  tlie  results  of  the  economy  of 
gold  ? — Yes,  it  would,  and  we  should  have  to  take 
other  measures  for  economising  gold. 

9461.  We  should  be  no  better  off  than  we  were? 
— Possibly  not. 

0462.  So  that  the  objections  to  bimetallism  apply 
also  in  some  degree  to  your  scheme  for  the  econo- 
mising of  gold,  unless  you  can  get  an  understanding 
with  all  the  chief  Powers.  And  if  you  cannot  get  an 
understanding  for  bimetallism,  I  suppose  you  could  not 
get  an  understanding  for  a  scheme  such  as  you  pro- 
pose ? — I  should  not  ask  for  it.  But  I  think  it  hardly 
fair  to  call  mine  a  "  scheme  "  for  economising  gold, 
for  my  proposition  of  issuing  1/.  notes  and  of  increas- 
ing the  fiduciary  issue  by  one-third  of  the  1/.  noies 
issued  is  the  only  one  which  would  require  legislative 
sanction.     I  have  explained  that  it  would  affect  (he 
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value  of  gold  very  slightly,  ita  chief  advantages  being 
collateral.  My  second  proposition,  as  regards  bank- 
ing facilities,  would  be  entirely  dependent  on  indivi- 
dnal  effort,  and  yet  this  would  be  by  far  the  most 
efBcacioutf  of  the  three.  And  the  third,  the  change  of 
the  currency  in  the  United  States,  from  gold  to  silver, 
thongh  within  the  scope  of  legislative  action  there, 
could  not  form  the  subject  of  a  treaty. 

9463.  But  if  after  you  have  effected  this  economy 
of  gold  Austria  resumes  specie  payments  on  a  gold 
basis,  you  would  be  no  better  off  than  yon  were 
before  ? — ^Tlie  same  remark  applies  to  Austria  as  to 
China  and  India. 

9464.  Or  suppose  tliat  India  adopted  a  gold  stand 
dard,  a  measure  which  has  been  proposed,  then  that 
also  would  be  sufficient  to  «walIow  up  all  the  economy 
of  gold  ?• — Yes,  of  course,  if  India  is  stupid  enough  to 
do  it ;  the  loss  to  India  would  be  stupendous. 

9465.  May  I  ask  how  India  would  lose  by  adopting 
the  gold  standard? — By  the  demand  for  gold  that 
would  be  created.  If  she  had  a  gold  standard  the 
debt  would  be  thereby  increased  enormously. 

9466.  But  suppose  she  adopted  the  gold  standard 
at  the  market  ratio  of  to-day,  20  to  1,  it  would  leave 
matters  very  much  as  they  are,  would  it  not  ? — A  gold 
standard  is  a  gold  standard  ;  there  is  no  ratio  then. 
I  do  not  agree  that  the  ratio  between  silver  and  gold 
to-day  is  20  to  1. 

9467.  But  in  changing  from  the  present  silver 
coins  to  the  future  gold  coins,  she  might  adopt  the 
ratio  of  20  to  1,  so  us  not  to  increase  the  burden,  you 
know  ? — Yon  could  not  have  a  gold  standard  for 
India  without  having  a  large  stock  of  gold  in  India. 

9468.  But  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  gold 
in  India  ? — I  know.     How  are  you  to  get  it  ? 

9469.  Of  course  there  is  a  difficulty;  I  do  not 
deny  that  ;  but  India  does  import  at  the  present  day 
3,000,000/,  sterling  worth  of  gold  every  year,  and 
about  5,000,000/.  worth  of  silver,  which  is  mostly 
coined.  If  she  adopted  a  gold  standard,  I  presume, 
instead  of  importing  5,000,000/.  worth  of  silver  every 
year,  she  would  import  5,000,000/.  worih  of  gold,  and 
coin  that  every  year  ? — Possibly. 

9470.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  demand  on  the  stock  of  gold  in  the 
world. 

9471.  But  if  these  difficulties  in  silver  continued, 
India  might  be  forced  to  that  course  in  self-defence  ? 
— Forced  to  injure  herself  I  forced  to  stab  herself! 
I  cannot  imagine  that.  There  is  no  reason  in  it 
It  would  be  the  most  awful  catastrophe  for  India  to 
have  a  gold  standard. 

9472.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  You  mentioned  a  crisis 
once  or  twice  which  you  thought  was  likely  to  happen. 
I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  meant  that  it 
was,  or  what  you  supposed  it  would  arise  from  ? — I 
assume  that  there  are  currency  troubles  in  the  world, 
and  I  assume  that  they  will  right  themselves.  As 
soon  as  all  prices  come  to  a  natural  level  again  there 
will  be  no  longer  any  trouble,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
\i  likely  that  they  will  get  to  a  natural  level  again 
without  a  crisis. 

9473.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  fall  in  prices 
which  has  occurred  is  due  to  the  divergence  of  gpld  and 
silver  ? — No ;  not  to  the  divergence  between  gold  and 
and  silver.  The  fall  in  prices  is  a  necessary  coin- 
cident of  the  appreciation  of  gold.  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing clue.  .SUver  is  merely  one  of  the  commodities 
that  have  altered. 

9474.  But  do  you  think  that  the  appreciation  of 
gold  or  the  fall  in  prices  arises  from  the  scareity  of 
gold  ? — Not  from  the  absolute  scarcity  of  gold,  but  the 
scarcity  of  gold  relatively  to  the  use  to  which  it  is 
now  being  put,  as  I  think,  most  foolishly. 

9473,  Then  you  do  think  that  this  fall  in  prices 
is  due  to  the  alteration  in  the  relation  between  the 
demand  for  and  the  supply  of  gold  ;  is  due  to  an  in- 
creaeed  demand  or  a  diminished  supply,  or  both  ? — It 
is  due  principally  to  an  increased  demand,  though,  of 
course,  it  so  happens  that  there  was  a  reduced  supply 
O    61080b 


at  the  same  time ;  but  that  was  a  very  small  cause  in 
comparison  with  the  increase  in  the  demand,  becaose 
when  you  come  to  work  out  the  figures  yon  find  that 
the  increase  of  demand  was  prodigiously  large,  and 
the  decre&<%  of  supply  was  comparatively  small. 

9476.  {Sir  Jolm  Lubbock.)  Have  you  formed  any 
estimate  at  all  what  the  fall  in  prices  has  been,  say, 
bince  1874?— Well,  I  generally  say  33^  per  cent,  but 
I  find  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  anything 
like  a  precise  figure. 

9477.  I  suppose  you  would  agree,  wonld  you  not, 
that  the  demonetisation  of  silver  by  Grermany  and  the 
closing  of  the  mints  by  IVance  and  the  Latin  Union 
have  considerably  decreased  the  demand  for,  and 
therefore  the  value  of,  silver  ? — Yes,  but  other  causes 
have  neutralised  that.  Silver  has  not  gone  down  in 
relation  to  commodities. 

9478.  But  you  consider  that  part  of  the  fall  in 
silver  in  relation  to  gold  has  been  due  to  the  demone- 
tisation of  silver  by  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  ? — 
Yes ;  but  it  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  me  if  I 
might  put  it  that  the  cause  of  the  great  appreciation 
of  gold  is  that  there  has  been  great  demand  for  gold 
in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  elsewhere. 

9479.  That  was  not  the  question  I  asked  you. 
I  was  speaking  with  reference  to  silver.  You  will 
agree  that  silver  has  been  demonetised  by  Germany, 
and  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  have  been  closed, 
and  the  question  I  asked  you  was,  whether  you  con- 
sider that  that  had  had  much  effect  on  the  value  of 
silver  r-rSo  far  as  it  put  silver  on  to  the  market  of 
course  it  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  value  of 
silver.  It  had  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  but  as 
there  is  no  actual  depreciation  of  silver  there  must 
have  been  other  causes  to  counteract  it 

9480.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  value  of 
silver  now  is  what  the  value  of  silver  used  to  be,  and 
that  the  difference  is  owing  to  the  appreciation  of 
jjold  ? — ^Yes. 

3481.  Several  witnesses  who  have  been  before  us 
have  attributed  part  of  the  iall  in  the  other  com- 
modities to  the  great  increase  in  the  supply,  owing 
to  diminished  cost  of  production,  cost  of  transport, 
and  so  on  ;  do  you  doubt  that? — Well,  1  suppose 
there  must  have  been  a  decrease  in  that  respect ;  of 
course  there  must  have  been  a  decrease  of  expense. 
I  know  many  people  who  have  thought  that  there  has 
been  over-production. 

9482.  But  they  have  taken,  for  instance,  the 
price  of  wheat,  the  price  of  sugar,  the  price  of  various 
other  commodities,  and  they  have  pointed  out  the 
great  increase  in  the  stocks,  the  great  increase  iu  the 
supply,  the  greater  facilities  of  transport,  and  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  fall  iu  prices  of  those 
articles  has  been  mainly,  or  perhaps  even  some  of 
tliem  entirely,  due  to  dbose  causes? — Well,  the  de- 
creased cost  of  production  is  one  thing,  but  the  in- 
creased production  or  over-production  I  cannot  imagine 
to  exist,  for  I  believe  that  in  every  trade  now  goods  are 
going  more  directly  to  the  consumer  than  ever  they 
did  before,  and  if  there  are  fewer  goods  held  in  ware- 
houses and  so  on,  which  I  believe  is  the  fact,  there 
must  be  fewer  stocks,  and,  in  fact,  even  the  change 
from  sailing  vessels  to  steam  must  have  enormously 
decreased  the  stock  of  commodities  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  such  thing  aa 
over-production. 

9483.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  consider  that 
there  is  a  smaller  stock  of  most  of  the  staple  articles 
in  warehouses  than  there  was  20  years  ago  ? — ^Yes ;  I 
believe  so.    Probably  iron  may  be  an  exception. 

9484.  Now  taking  the  case  of  sugar,  there  has 
been  a  very  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar. 
Is  it  only  affected  owing  to  the  appreciation  of  gold, 
and  do  you  consider  that  the  real  value  of  sugar 
is  the  same  as  it  was  15  years  ago  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  that  sugar  has  had  various  causes  to  operate 
upon  it. 

9485.  Again,  take  the  case  of  wheat ;  do  you  con* 
aider  that  the  real  value  of  wheat  is  the  same  as  it 
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WW? — ^No,  I  think  that  wheat  has  fallen  in  price 
more  than  88^  per  cent.,  and  I  think  the  same  with 
sugar. 

9486.  Then  83  per  cent,  of  the  fall  you  attribute 
to  an  increase  in  tfie  value  of  gold,  and  anything  over 
and  above  that  to  a  fall  in  the  real  value  of  the 
article.  Is  that  your  contention  ? — It  is  very  much 
like  that,  but  I  should  be  very  mrrj  to  pin  my  faith 
on  to  the  83.  Tou  see  I  hold  that  gold  has  appre- 
ciated vrith  reference  to  silver  about  28  per  cent 

9487.  I  think  you  have  already  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  being  20  to  1, 
there  would  be  great  injustice  in  compelling  those 
who  had  made  contracts  in  silver  at  that  ratio  to 
fulfil  contracts  at  the  ratio  of  16^  to  1.  I  think 
you  have  already  expressed  your  opinion  on  that  ? — 
Yes ;  and  further  I  think  it  unjust  for  the  Legislature 
to  alter  contracts,  however  or  whenever  made,  unless 
'compensation  is  made  to  the  suffei'ers  according  to  the 
price  current  on  the  day  of  the  change. 

9488.  Supposing  bimetailism  were  adopted  with 
the  ratio  of  20  to  1,  would  you  consider  that  that 
would  have  any  effect  upon  prices  ? — Well,  I  think  it 
would. 

9489.  Are  you  prepared  to  express  a  decided 
opinion  upon  it  ? — It  would  be  a  very  slight  altera- 
tion, because  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  market 
price. 

9490.  You  think  it  would  have  an  effect,  but  a 
very  slight  one  ? — Yes. 

9491.  {Mr.  MmUagu.)  Do  you  say  that  increased 
circulation  tends  to  lower  prices  ? — Certainly. 

9492.  And  if  you  increase  the  circulation,  say,  by 
the  issue  of  paper  or  anything  of  that  kind,  would 
you  not  lower  the  value  of  money  and  lead  to  the 
export  of  gold  ? — li  the  paper  were  founded  on  gold 
it  would  be  the  same  as  gold. 

9493.  But  would  it  not  lower  the  value  of  money 
and  lead  to  the  export  of  gold  7 — You  cannot  increase 
the  circulation  witibout  decreasing  banking  facilities. 

9494.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way,  suppose  8,000,000/. 
of  gold  should  arrive  in  this  country  and  go  into  cir- 
culation naturally,  would  you  not  lower  the  value  of 
money  and  lead  to  the  exportation  of  gold  ? — ^There 
is  no  demand  for  it  here ;  we  do  not  want  the 
3,000,000/.  of  gold,  and  therefore  as  soon  as  it  came 
it  would  go,  because  there  is  a  demand  for  it  elsewhere. 
It  is  not  wanted  here. 

9495.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  increased 
circulation  would  lead  to  a  demand  for  gold.  Would 
not  it  lessen  the  demand  for  gold  ? — I  do  not  know 
how  anybody  is  to  provide  for  an  increased  circulation, 
except  by  creating  a  demand  for  gold ;  that  is,  sup- 
posing the  fiduciary  issue  is  not  changed. 

9496.  But  surely  if  gold  arrived  in  this  country  and 
was  taken  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  notes  issued 
against  it,  that  would  increase  the  circulation,  would 
it  not  ? — ^Yes,  if  anybody  took  them. 

9497.  They  must  take  the  notes  against  the  gold 
they  deliver  ? — ^Yes,  but  they  do  not  want  the  gold,  I 
suppose,  and  I  cannot  imagine  the  circumstances  that 
are  being  considered. 

9498.  Do  you  see  any  connexion  between  the  fall 
in  the  rupee  and  the  &Jl  in  wheat  ? — Undonbtedly, 
because  gold  is  appreciated,  and,  therefore,  it  affects 
all  commodities,  silver  among  them. 

9499.  You  stated  tliat  an  exporter  of  wheat  from 
India  received  as  mudi  goods  as  formerly.  Would 
you  take  the  instance  of  copper,  which,  I  believe,  is 
largely  exported  to  India,  and  has  risen  now  50  per 
cent.  ?  Of  course  you  would  expect  that  the  exporter 
of  wheat  firom  India  would  not  receive  the  same  amount 
of  copper  as  formerly,  owing  to  this  great  advance  ? — 
I  was  very  desirous,  if  I  possibly  could,  not  to  take 
up  individual  caies  of  that  description.  I  thought 
that  it  was  generally  assumed  that  gold  had  appreciated 
with  reference  to  almost  all  articles,  and  I  take  that 
as  the  basis  of  my  argument. 


9500.  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  fall  in 
the  rupee  is  a  benefit  to  India.  Do  you  agree  with 
that?— I  daresay  you  notice  how  very  much  dis- 
inclined I  am  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  fall  in  the 
rupee. 

9501.  The  rupee  is  now  \a.  otL;  it  was  1«.  lid.? 
— I  say  there  has  been  a  rise  in  gold,  but  there  has 
been  no  fall  in  the  rupee.  I  have  a  great  objection  to 
the  phrase  a  fall  in  the  rupee.  I  prefer  to  call  it  a 
rise  in  gold ;  I  understand  that,  but  I  do  not  agree 
there  has  been  a  fall  in  the  rupee. 

9502.  Supposing  that  Germany  saw  no  advantage 
in  continuing  to  hold  her  useless  silver  and  sold  it, 
would  not  silver  and  also  rupees  decline  in  value  ?— 
Undoubtedly,  by  throwing  more  silver  on  to  the 
market  of  the  world  ;  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  have 
an  effect  that  way. 

9503.  {Chainnan.)  But  in  that  case  would  not  you 
call  it  a  decline  of  the  rupee  rather  than  a  fiirUier 
appreciation  of  gold,  inasmuch  as  it  is  produced  by  an 
increased  supply  ? — It  is  very  possible  it  might  be 
then.  It  has  not  arisen  yet.  In  fact,  all  the  silver 
that  has  been  thrown  on  the  market  has  been  more 
than  absorbed,  for  silver  is  slightly  appredated.  I 
am  very  strong  upon  that  point.  I  am  sorry  to  be  so 
pertinacious,  but  I  cannot  agree  that  silver  has  gone 
down  in  value. 

9504.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Why  should  a  bimetallic 
convention,  say,  at  20  to  I,  break  down,  if  all  the  im- 
portant nations  joined  in  it  ? — I  should  have  to  sup- 
pose that  everybody  is  wise  to  suppose  that  it  would 
remain.  I  cannot  suppose  that  everybody  is  wise. 
Just  think  of  the  folly  of  the  United  States  when 
they  were  a  debtor  nation  in  adopting  a  gold  coinage. 
They  knew  nothing  about  currency  matters  ;  they  did 
not  know  that  it  was  going  to  increase  Uieir  debt 
enormously. 

9505.  Is  the  United  States  a  debtor  nation  ?— I 
call  it  so. 

9506.  What  leads  you  to  suppose  that  ?— Well, 
I  believe  there  are  enormous  quantities  of  stocks  held 
in  this  country  for  railways  and  all  sorts  of  industrial 
enterprises  for  which  dividends  are  received  in  this 
country.  Besides,  if  you  look  at  their  importo  and 
exports  you  will  find  that  invariably  they  are  a  greater 
exporting  than  an  importing  nation. 

9507.  You  'are  aware  that  almost  all  her  public 
debt  is  held  in  America  ? — Oh,  but  that  is  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  other  debts  of  tlie  United 
States ;  so  I  believe. 

9508.  Do  you  think  France  could  alone  maintain 
bimetallism  at  the  time,  1873 ;  do  you  think  she  was 
able  to  maintain  bimetallism  alone  ? — Oh,  dear  no. 

9509.  And,  therefore,  you  use  tlie  refusal  to  help 
Germany  to  exchange  her  silver  for  gold  as  an  argu- 
ment against  bimetallism  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  prefer  to 
change  the  word  refusal  into  inability. 

9510.  Because  France  singly  could  maintain  it,  and 
refused  to  help  Germany  to  exchange  to  gold,  would 
you  consider  that  an  argument  against  universal 
bimetallism  ? — ^Again  I  deny  that  France  could  singly 
maintain  bimetallism.  In  fact,  it  broke  down  upon 
that  point.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  stronger  argu- 
ment. 

9511.  Bimetallists  do  not  for  a  moment  assert,  I 
believe,  that  one  nation  or  two  nations  could  maintain 
the  bimetallic  convention  ? — No,  they  have  various 
views.  I  have  had  a  long  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Grenfell,  who  thinks  one  nation  is  quite  enough  for  it. 

9512.  Would  you  thmk  that  a  bimetallic  ratio  of 
20  to  1  would  interfere  with  contracts  ? — It  would,  I 
think,  to  a  small  extent,  very  likely. 

9513.  Considering  that  it  did  not  raise  silver  at 
all,  would  it  interfere  with  contracta  ? — It  would  raise 
silver  in  comparison  with  ite  present  price;  that  is  to 
say,  if  you  paid  in  silver  instead  of  in  gold — to  that 
extent  it  would  be  an  injury. 

9514.  You  advise  foreign  countries  to  adopt  silver 
currency  while  we  keep  out  of  it.     Do  you  think  that 
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advice  is  likely  to  be  followed  ? — There  again  I  have 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  folly  of  mankind.  1  have 
said  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  adopt  that  policy,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be 
foolish  for  them  not  to  do  so. 

9515.  Do  you  think  any  other  country  has  a  greater 
interest  than  this  Empire-  in  silver  ? — ^This  country 
has  little  interest  in  silver.  It  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  thi">  country  that  every  other  country  should  adopt 
a  gold  currency. 

9516.  If  the  United  States  of  America  followed 
your  advice,  and  became  monometallic  on  silver,  do 
you  not  see  great  danger  in  her  supplanting  us  in  the 
trade  with  India  and  the  East  ? — Oh,  dear  no. 

9517.  Ton  see  no  facility,  then,  between  one  silver- 


nsing  oonntry  and  another  trading? — Oh,  none  what- 
ever ;  that  is  only  a  bogey. 

9518.  And  you  think  that  if  a  man  imported  from 
China,  tea,  and  had  to  fix  his  price  in  silver,  that 
he  would  be  under  a  disadvantage  to  an  American 
who  had  silver  ready  at  hand  ? — Oh,  no  ;  it  makes  no 
difference,  whatever  the  currency  is.  I  hope  you 
understood  me  to  say  just  now  that  a  universal  gold 
currency  for  every  country  in  the  world  would  be 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  this  country,  because 
we  are  the  greatest  creditor  nation  in  the  world,  and 
it  would  increase  the  world's  debts  to  us  enormously. 
This  is  an  undoubted  fact,  though  no  one  could  pro- 
perly, I  may  say  honourably,  recommend  it  as  a 
policy. 


Mr. 

D.  Watney. 

5  Dec.  1887. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Friday. 


FORTY-SECOND  DAY. 


Friday,  9th  December  1887. 


PRESENT  : 


The  BiOBT  Hon.  LORD  HERSCHELL,  the  Chaibhan,  presiding. 


Mb.  D.  M.  Bahbotjb,  C.S.I. 
Me.  J.  W.  Birch. 
Mr.  H.  Chaplin,  M.P. 


Sir  T.  H.  Farrer,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Mb.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  and 


Mr.  Geo.  H.  Morray,  Secretai-y. 


LoBD  Addington  called  and  examined. 


Lord 
Addington. 


9519.  (Chairman.)  You  are  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  ? — I  am. 

9520.  And  have  given  considerable  attentfon  to 
these  currency  questions? — To  currency  questions 
generally,  but  to  the  bi-metallic  question  I  cannot  say 
that  I  had  given  much  attention,  until  your  Lordship's 
invitation  was  read  to  the  Bank  Court,  which  I  felt 
I  ought  to  respond  to,  if  I  possibly  could,  and  there- 
upon I  prepared  this  paper,  which  I  put  in  in  place 
of  verbal  evidence. 


The  Theory  of  Bi-mbtallism. 

Many  trades  and  industries  have  recently  suffered,  and 
the  severe  and  general  depression  of  price  tor  agricultural 
and  manufectured  products  has  entailed  serious  loss  on 
those  eD){aged  in  the  production  of  such  articles. 

Amongst  the  articles  which  have  materially  fallen  in 
pri%.  silver  is  conspicuous.  The  price  of  bar  silver  in 
1873  having  been  60  pence  per  oz.,  and  now  in  June  188/ 
being  44  pence  per  oz. 

Hie  fall  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold  is  a  far  more 
important  incident  than  the  &11  of  price  in  any  other 
commodity,  for  silver  is  a  precious  metal ;  it  is  in  many 
countries  the  medium  of  exchange  and  the  measure  of 
value,  and  a  fall  of  prices  estimated  in  silver  as  a  measure 


of  value,   has,  consequent  upon  the  fall  in  silver  as  a     9  Dec.  1887. 
commodity,  varied  still  further  fivm  the  level  of  prices       .^— .. 
previously  expressed  in  gold. 

This  conflict  of  standards  has  been  especially  vexatious 
in  the  dealings  between  England  with  its  gold  and  India 
with  its  silver  standard  of  value,  and  while  all  concur  in 
the  advantage  that  would  accompany  a  common  standard 
for  the  two  countries,  no  agreement  has  yet  been  attained 
as  to  the  mode  of  procuring  it. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  competing  schemes  is  the 
one  designated  Bi-metallism,  which  may  be  thus  defined : — 

Bi-metallism  is  the  combination, — for  the  purposes  of 
currency,  and  as  the  standard  of  value  and  measure  of 
price, — of  gold  and  silver  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  one  another 
(say  of  1  part  of  gold  to  15^  parts  of  silver). 

'The  civilized  nations  of  the  world  would  join  in  the 
adoption  of  Bi-metsllism  by  an  engagement  wnich  would 
involve  an  obligation  to  coin,  free  of  charge,  or  at  a 
uniform  charge,  all  the  gold  and  silver  brought  to  each 
national  mint,  they  would  bind  themselves  to  constitute,  as 
legal  payments,  all  payments  in  gold  and  silver  coin  at 
their  permanently  assigned  value. 

Upon  the  execution  of  this  cosmopolitaa  treaty.  Bi- 
metallism would  be  established.  Its  consequence  would 
be, — 

1.  That  every  standard  silver  coin  would  bear  a  fixed 
proportionate  value  to  every  standard  gold  coin. 

2.  That  payments  to  any  amount  might  be  made  in 
either  metal  at  the  option  of  the  payer. 
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I^rd  3,  That  silvtar  would,  aa   a  commodity,  acquire  and 

Addiitffton.      retain  the  value  (pven  to  it  by  international  law. 

——  4.  That  holders  of  silver  coins  would  possess  coins  of 

9  Dec.  1887.     invariable  and  international  value,  and  that  onrnein  of 
■  — —  —       silver  mines  would  command  a  certain  cash  price  for  any 
quantity  which  they  cnuld  produce. 

5.  That  fresh  discoveries  of  either  gold  or  silver  would 
add  to  the  compound  mass,  but  would  not  affect  the  price 
of  either  silver  or  gold  separately. 

6.  That  the  complexity  attending  the  computation  of 
price  between  countries  now  using  different  standards,  and 
the  uncertainty  attending  the  realization  of  transactions 
would,  so  far  as  they  arose  from  the  variability  of  the 
relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  wholly  disappear. 

7.  That,  as  touching  the  intercourse  of  India  and 
England  commercially  and  financially,  the  operation  of 
Bi-metallism  would  materially  diminish  the  clerical  labour 
involved,  and  terminate  the  fluctuiiting  value  of  the  rupee. 

These  consequences  would  seem  to  follow  upon  the 
establishment  of  lii-metallism,  but  can  Bi-metallism  be 
established  P 

An  afiSrmative  implies, — 

1 .  That  all,  or  at  least  the  principal,  civilized  nations  of 
the  world  would  concur  in  framing  and  observe  the 
provisions  of  the  bi-metallic  treaty,  and  that  each  contracting 
state  should  have,  as  the  basis  of  its  own  concurrence,  a 
■olid  reliance  on  the  good  faith  and  capacity  of  every  other 
state  for  the  permanent  observance  of  the  treaty  in  all  its 
parts. 

The  theory  of  Bi-metallism  is  attractive,  and  I  discover 
no  logical  maccuracy  in  its  construction.  Its  practical 
value  must  depend  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  premises 
on  which  it  is  based,  and  obviously  this  is  not  to  be  easily 
secured. 

Before,  however,  determining  that  Bi-metallism  should 
become  an  object  of  general  desire  and  laborious  diplomatic 
efforts,  it  will  not  be  superfluous  carefully  to  investigate 
the  motives  alleged  for  its  adoption. 


RCABONS   FOR   ADOPTINO    Bl-MBTALLISM. 


Bi-metallism  is  prescribed  as  a  remedy  for  commercial 
depression  alleged  to  be  mainly  the  effect  of  an  apprecia- 
tion of  gold. 

The  depression  is  unquestioned;  the  appreciation  of 
gold  as  its  cause  has  not  been  demonstrated.  I  will  attempt 
to  investigate  the  allegation. 

The  appreciation  of  gold  implies  its  scarcity,  indepen- 
dently, at  least,  of  those  accidents  which  affect  its  value  in 
use  and  in  exchange. 

Excluding,  however,  all  qualifying  circumstances,  it 
necessarily  ensues,  upon  a  scarcity  of  gold,  that  it  com- 
mands, as  capital  and  as  currency,  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
in  use,  a  larger  quantity  of  commodities  in  exchange. 
When  both  these  indications  are  visible,  an  appreciation  of 
gold  arising  from  its  scarcity  may  he  assumed,  but  as  an 
evidence  of  scarcity  in  the  present  discussion  an  enhanced 
rate  of  interest  has  been  conspicuously  absent.  Mr.  Gibbs, 
indeed,  designates  this  stipulated  evidence  as  an  error, 
involving  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word  money. 
"  The  phrase  '  Money  is  cheap,'  has  (he  writes)  no  reference 
"  whatever  to  any  scarcity  or  abundance  of  coin.  It 
"  relates  rather  to  time  than  to  money,  to  the  rate  of 
"  interest  or  discount  payable  for  the  anticipation  of 
"  money  not  yet  due." 

Of  course,  time  is  an  element  in  the  computation  of 
interest,  it  measures  the  amount  of  the  consideration,  but 
the  rate  of  the  consideration  for  use  is  dependent  upon  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  money  seeking  investment. 

The  effect  of  an  influx  of  gold  may  be  temporary,  the 
bullion  in  the  bank  may  subside,  and,  concurrently,  the 
rate  of  interest  may  decrease,  but  if  the  bullion  in  the 
Issue  Department  and  the  reserve  in  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment are  maintained  above  the  average  level,  the  rate  of 
interest  will  range  below  the  average  and  securities  will 
rise  in  valoe. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  1873-87,  to  which  the 
controversy  relates,  the  bullion  in  the  Issue  Department 
and  the  reserve  in  the  Banking  Department  have  been 
maintained  at  an  average  level  which  has  entailed  a  rate  of 
discount  indicating  rather  an  excess,  than  a  scarcity  of  gold. 
The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  France  rose  in  the  same  period 
from  30  to  140  millions,  of  which  the  gold  alone  was 
55  millions,  so  that  in  the  two  chief  financial  capitals 
there  is  reocarded  a  distinct  refutation  of  the  theory  that 
gold  has  been  appreciated  through  comparative  scarcity. 
Mr.  Gibbs  thinks  that  the  production  of  gold  within  the 
last  10  years  has  soanely  supplied  the  consumption  and 


wear  and  tear,  and  he  fttates  that  within  the  same  period- 
Germany  and  Italy  have  acquired  some  100  millions  for 
currency  purposes,  while  other  states  have  also  taken 
considerable  sums.  Upon  these  premises,  Mr.  Gibbs  con- 
cludes ("  Fortnightly,"  October  188G,  p.  484) :— "  So,  then, 
"  supply  has  diminished,  demand  has  increased,  gold  is 
"  dear,  commodities  are  cheap."  The  propositions  of 
this  sequence  seem  to  me  irreconcileahle  with  facts.  I  do 
not  find  the  affirmation,  "  Gold  is  dear,"  to  be  true  upon 
the  average  records  of  the  period  under  review,  for  I  hold 
that  deamess  in  use  is  inseparable  from  scarcity  of  gold, 
and  I  demur  to  the  exclusive  application  of  the  terms  "  cheap 
money,"  or  "dear  money,"  to  the  rate  paying  for  a  loan 
with  few  days  to  run,  or  for  money  at  call ;  a  limitation 
which  would  render  it  irrevelant  to  the  argument.  The 
rate  of  discount  for  three  months'  bills,  and  the  price  of 
Government  stocks  and  other  first  class  securities,  are  real 
tests  of  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  money  seeking  in- 
vestment, and  these  evidences  are  distinctly  at  variance 
with  the  assumed  dearness  of  gold  from  18/3  to  1887. 

A  single  proof,  however,  may  carry  conviction,  and 
there  is  stiU  offered  in  evidence  the  list  of  depressed  prices 
aocompanyinc  the  alleged  appreciation  of  gold,  'llie 
evidence  deduced  from  prices,  to  be  efTectual,  must, 
however,  be  universal,  and  the  depression  of  prices  must 
be  capable  of  being  distinctly  traced  to  the  influence  of 
the  scarcity  of  gold  (or  rather  of  gold  and  silver,  each  of 
which  acts  as  a  measure  uf  value). 

The  universality  of  the  depression  of  prices  may  be  open 
to  areument,  and  the  scarcity  of  gold  may  be  debates&Ie, 
but  the  connection  of  these  two  facts  as  cause  and  effect,  if 
real,  should  be  demonstrated.  It  is  here  that  bi-metallists 
fail;  they  assnme  the  coincidence  of  depressed  prices  in 
view  of  a  diminished  production  of  gold,  and  of  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by  Germany  and  Italy,  to  be 
eqmvalent  to  the  depression  of  prices  consequent  upon  a 
scarcity  of  gold,  but  they  make  no  attempt  to  trace  the 
economic  operation. 

There  is  really  no  necessity  for  ascribing  to  some  occult 
and  inexplicable  influence  the  connection  between  the 
recent  decline  of  prices  and  the  diminished  production  of 
gold,  when,  aa  regards  a  very  large  portion  of  the  articles 
depressed,  depreciation  can  be  explained  upon  the  recog- 
nized principle  of  supply  and  demand;  of  supply  not 
necessarily  excessive  in  relation  to  the  past,  but  excessive 
relatively  to  a  present  diminished  demand. 

A  period  of  prosperity  leads  to  enlarged  production  and 
the  expansion  of  any  branch  of  industry  stimulates  others. 
A  multiplication  of  ships  leads  to  a  rivalry  for  cargoes, 
low  freights  lead  to  cheap  imports,  while,  again,  the 
velocity  of  steam,  and  the  instantaneous  telegraphic  order 
supersede  the  necessity  for  keeping  stocks.  Every  scientific 
advance  tends  to  the  depression  of  price. 

TrK    EFFBCT   of  the    SiLVBB   DI8COVERIB8    OP 

THE  Sixteenth  Cbntcry. 

The  rise  of  prices  consequent  upon  the  silver  discoveries 
of  the  sixteentn  century  is  cited  as  illustratisg  the  con- 
nection between  the  mass  of  precious  metals  in  its  varying 
magnitude  and  the  prices  of  the  commodities  which  it 
served  to  circulate.  It  may  be  useful  to  refer  upon  this 
subject  to  Tooke  and  Newmarch,  "  High  and  Low  Priced," 
and  from  the  6th  Volume,  Appendix  2,  I  gather  these 
facts: — 


The  precious  metals  in  the  old  world  in 

1492,  were  estimated  by  Jacob  at    - 
Gold  and  silver  produced  firom  14%  to 

16<J0 
Gold  and  silver  produced  from  1600  to 

1700  .... 

Gold  and  silver  produced  from  1700  to 

1809  .... 


33,342,000 

143,658,000 

337,000,000 

880,000,000 

1394,000,000 

^80,000,000 

The  effect  of  variations  in  quantity  upon  the  power  of 
gold  and  silver  as  measures  of  value  must  depend  upon 
the  proportion  borne  by  the  amounts  newly  ad^ed  to  the 
currency  to  the  pre-exisient  amounts;  and  it  would  be 
natural  to  find  that  the  extensive  discoveries  in  the 
16th  century  would  make  a  sensible  impression  upon  prices 
subsisting  concurrently  with  a  metallic  currency  in  t£e  old 
world  of  no  more  than  33  millions  sterling.  The  effect 
of  the  new  discoveries  seems  to  have  been  slow  and 
gradual,  and  Adam  Smith  remarks,  "that  the  discovery  of 
"  the  mines  of  America  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 


Leaving,  after  deduction  made  for 
wear  and  use,  a  sum  existing  as 
coin  in  1809,  in  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America        .... 
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"  vtty  senaible  effect  upon  the  prices  of  things  in  England 
"  till  after  16/0,  although  even  the  mines  of  Potosi  had 
"  been  discovered  more  than  20  years  before.  The  price 
"  of  wheat  had,  since  1360,  fallen  gradually  from  four  to 
"  two  ounces  of  silver,  equal  to  10«.  of  our  present  money, 
"  the  price  at  which  it  was  estimated  till  about  1670. 

"  From  15/0  to  1640  the  variation  between  the  value  of 
"  silver  and  that  of  com  held  a  quite  opposite  course. 
"  Silver  sank  in  its  real  value,  or  would  exchanj^e  for  a 
"  smaller  quantity  of  labour  than  before,  and  com  rose  in 
"  nominal  price,  and  came  to  be  sold,  not  for  two  ounces 
"  or  ten  shillings,  but  for  six  or  eight  ounces  of  silver,  or 
"  about  30«.  or  40«.  of  our  present  money. 

"  The  discovery  of  the  abundant  mines  of  America  seems 
"  to  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  this  diminution  in  the  value 
"  of  silver  in  proportion  to  that  of  com  (between  1570  and 
"  1640).  Europe  was,  during  this  period,  advancing  in 
"  industry  and  unprovement,  and  the  demand  for  silver 
"  must  consequently  have  increased.  But  the  increase  in  the 
"  supply  of  silver,  had,  it  seems,  so  far  exceeded  the  demand 
"  for  it,  thut  the  value  of  that  metal  sunk  considerably."* 

Here  cause  and  effect  are  distinctly  perceived,  and  the 
connection  between  them  shown.  The  first  owners  of  the 
newly  discovered  silver,  barter  it  for  the  commodities  which 
they  covet.  This  abnormal  demand  for  any  article  raises  its 
price,  which  the  purchasers  readily  provide  out  of  their 
metallic  abundance.  Their  customers  in  turn  seek  the 
articles  which  would  gratify  them,  and,  in  the  face  of  an 
enlarged  demand,  readily  meet  the  higher  price  out  of  their 
profitably  acquired  silver.  Another  (and  another)  circle  of 
operations  diffuses  the  influence  of  the  new  demand,  until 
the  power  of  purchase  in  the  sUvei  is  determined  by  the 
cost  of  its  production  .f 

In  general  terms,  Adam  Smith  considered  that  the 
American  discoveries  raised  the  price  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat  threefold,  <*.«.,  from  two  to  six  ounces  of  silver.  The 
stock  of  gold  and  silver  having,  within  the  same  period, 
increased  sevenfold,  viz.,  from  33  millions  sterUng  to  220 
millions. 

Effect  of  Gold  Discoveries  of  1848  and  1850. 

I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  discoveries  of  gold 
in  California  in  1848,  and  in  Australia  in  1850,  seeking  my 
information  in  Tooke  and  Newmarch's  Cth  volume,  p.  368. 

£ 
The  aggregate  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  America  in 
1809  was  estimated  by  Jacob  at  -    380,000,000 


He  computed  the  increase  of  that  stock  up 


compi 
toU 


829  at 


103,000,000 


483,000,000 
llie  exports  to  India  and  the  loss  by  wear 

and  tear  in  the  same  period  at  -    170,000,000 

Lcavmg  for  coin  in  Europe,  Africa,  "nd  1  gjg  qq^  qqq 
America  (in  1829)       -  -  J 


There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  total  stock  (of 
gold  existing)  in  various  forms  in  Europe  and  America  in 
1848  was— Ol'ooke  and  Newmarch,  6th  vol.,  p.  230)— 
Of  gold    -  -  •    560  millions 

And  of  silver    -  •    800       „ 

Together    1,360     „ 

that  the  new  supplies  of  gold  from  1848  to  1856  from 
California  and  Australia  amounted  to  174  millions,  and 
that  an  equal  amount  of  174  millions  sterling  was  in  the 
same  period  added  to  the  gold  coin  in  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  raising  its  aggregate  by  one-third 
from  560  to  734  miUion8.|  It  was  to  an  existing  stock  of 
560  millions  in  gold  and  silver  coin  that  the  new  discoveries 
were  to  be  added,  and  it  is  important  to  trace  the  effect  on 
prices  of  an  addition  within  nine  years  of  nearly  one-third. 
In  1849  the  gold  of  San  Francisco  was  eagerly  sought 
and  wrought  by  a  vigorous  company  of  adventurers  rapidly 
increasing  from  a  mere  handful  to  many  thousands,  fhey 
came  inadequately  provided  with  tools  or  implements,  yet 
in  the  earHer  days  of  their  labour  they  averaged  21.  or  '61. 
worth  of  gold  dust  as  the  result  of  a  day's  hard  work.  With 
experience  their  gains  increased,  and  men  have  been  known 
to  gain  for  days  successively  from  100  or  200  dollars  a  day 
up  to  five  or  even  eight  hundred  _  dollars.  Wealth  easily 
acquired  was  as  easily  spent ;  provisions  rose  enormously  in 


price,  eggs  were  sold  at  4d.,  Sd.,  and  lOd.  each.  Sugar,  tea, 
and  coffee  at  16«.  a  lb.  Picks  and  shovels  at  from  one  to 
three  pounds  each  ;  a  suit  of  clothes  for  200  dollars,  a  pair 
of  boots  for  100  dollars.  Iron  tacks  were  bought  at  their 
weight  in  gold.  All  had  gold  and  all  wantsd  commodities 
which  as  yet  were  but  scantily  supplied,  and  of  which  the 
price  was  consequently  extravagantly  raised.  The  abnormal 
demand  quickly  attracted  fresh  supplies,  an<!  within  a 
couple  of  years  a  strong  reaction  had  set  in.  This  again  in 
time  subsided  to  an  elevated  though  more  equable  level 
regulated  in  proportion  to  the  gains  of  labour  at  the  mines. 

The  working  of  the  Australian  mines  was  in  full  activity 
from  August  1851  to  July  1853,  and  during  that  period 
the  rush  of  immigrants  to  the  Victoria  diggings,  ana  their 
successful  labour,  rapidly  raised  wages  fourfold,  and 
enormously  enhanced  the  prices  of  spirits,  beer,  provisions, 
clothing,  tools,  carts  and  horses,  in  foot,  of  all  commodities 
which  tiie  miners  required.* 

The  effect  of  the  excessive  demands  by  the  miners  was 
soon  evidenced  in  the  exports  from  the  mother  country,  and 
the  trade  returns  show  that  ten  articles,  of  which  the  value 
exported  to  the  United  States  and  Victoria  was  Hi  millions 
in  1849,  had  risen  to  29i  millions  in  1853 — ^the  increase  of 
18  millions  being  attributable  to  the  demand  created  by 
the  gold  discoveries. 

Rapid  had  been  the  inflation  of  prices  and  the  rise  in 
wages  in  Australia ;  rapid  also  was  the  reaction,  and  severe 
the  crisis  consequent  on  the  overwhelming  supply  of  every 
conceivable  article.  The  crisis  extended  over  the  whole  of 
the  year  1854,  but  it  subsided  between  February  and 
August  1855,  and  the  torrent  of  imports  having  ceased, 
traile  assumed  a  more  settled  and  hopeful  aspect,  whidl 
prevailed  continuously  throughout  1856, 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Newmarch,  "  That  the 
"  rise  of  prices  in  1851-3  followed  preciselv  the  increase  of 
"  expenditure  arising  out  of  th:  augmented  incomes  of  the 
"  iunabitants  of  the  Colony,  that  the  incomes  first 
"  augmented  were  those  of  the  unskilled  labourers,  then 
"  the  incomes  of  skilled  labourers,  then  the  incomes  of 
"  retail  dealers — and  so  on  in  upward  progression." 

The  facility  and  certainty  of  obtaining  fresh  supplies 
precluded  the  recurrence  of  extravagant  prices  for  imported 
articles,  but  for  articles  of  local  production,  such  as  meat, 
dairy,  farm,  and  garden  produce,  required  by  vast  numbers 
of  thriving  labourers,  inordinate  prices  were  easily  secured 
by  fortunate  purveyors,  until  competition  moderated  their 
profits,  and  the  gardener  who  sold  a  cabbage  for  5s.  in 
1854,  was  reduced  to  accepting  2d.  for  the  same  article  in 
1856. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  Victoria  during  the  years  1851 
— 1856  justities  the  conclusion  that  the  discovery  of  gold 
led  to  the  immediate  elevation  of  prices  in  the  Colony,  but 
that  this  effect  had,  as  regarded  most  articles,  passed  away 
with  the  year  1853,  and  that  prices  during  the  entire 
period  under  survey  were  visibly  determined  by  the 
relative  forces  of  supply  and  deraand.f 

In  relation  to  the  present  controversy,  the  question  is  not 
what  effect  the  gold  discoveries  of  Cahfomia  and  Australia 
had  upon  prices  of  commodities  in  those  countries,  but 
what  effect  they  had  upon  prices  in  England. 

Classifying  the  articles  noticed,  I  find  that  the  chief 
articles  of  colonial  and  tropical  produce,  tea,  sugar,  coffee, 
tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  and  indigo  are  scarcely  higher  in  price 
at  the  close  of  1856  than  they  were  in  1850.  That  raw 
materials  generally  experienced  a  progressive  rise  from  1861 
up  to  the  close  of  1856;  that  the  Russian  War  of  1854 — 6 
exercised  a  disturbing  influence  upon  prices  ;  but  that  no 
change  of  any  magnitude  is  recorded  wnich  does  not  admit 
of  explanation  upon  purely  mercantile  reasons  relating  to 
supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Tooke  (A.D.  1867)  concludes  "that  while  no  im- 
"  mediate  influence  of  the  gold  discoveries  can  be  traced 
"  in  the  present  range  of  prices,  the  eventual  subsidence  of 
"  them,  when  disturbing  causes  have  ceased,  is  likely  to  be 
"  at  a  higher  level  than  could  otherwise  be  maintained."} 

The  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  of  California  and 
Australia  upon  prices  in  England  was  brief  in  its  duration 
and  difficult  to  assess.  I  have  now  to  ascertain  what  were 
their  direct  effect  upon  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  price  of 
interest-bearing  securities. 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  five  years 
1846-9  averaged  13,898,000/.,  and,  on  the  6th  April  1851, 
the  bullion  in  the  issue  department  of  the  bank  Etood  at 
13,294,000/. ;  the  rate  of  discount  was  3  per  cent.,  and 
the  price  of  Consols  96i.  The  influx  of  gold  had,  by  the 
6th  October  1852,  raised  the  bullion  to  20,990,000/. ;  the 
rate  of  discount  had  follen  to  2  per  cent.,  a(id  the  price  of 


LorJ 
Addington. 

9  Dee.  1867. 


•  Tooke  and  Newmarch,  pp.  S78, 882, 6th  vol. 

t  Tooke  and  Newmarch,  pp.  SSS,  4U. 

t  Tooke  and  Newmarch,  Sth  vol.,  pp.  Ul,  U8. 


•  Tooke  and  Newmarofa,  pp  SO*.  806, 810. 
t  Tooke  and  Mewmaioh,  6tb.  vol.,  pp.  810, 812. 
}  Tooke  and  Newmareb,  Stb  voU  p.  663. 
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Consols  had  risen  to  1002.  The  accumulation  of  ffold 
ceased  early  in  1853,  with  the  rumours  of  an  impending 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  the  measures  con- 
sequent on  the  certainty  of  hostilities  aided  the  reaction, 
which,  by  the  5th  October  1853,  reduced  the  bullion  in  the 
Bank  to  16,032,000/.,  the  price  of  Consols  to  91,  and  raised 
the  rate  of  discount  to  5  per  cent. 

For  years  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  continued  to  decline, 
and  it  appears  therefore  that  although  the  enormous  gold 
production  of  1850-1856  averaged  SS  millions  annually,  of 
which  three-fourths  came  to  this  country,  yet,  under  the 
influence  of  commercial  activity  and  of  ititr  expenditure, 
this  flood  of  gold  had  been  diffused  so  rapidly  and  so  widely 
that,  subsequently  to  the  brief  inflation  of  1851-1863,  it 
left  no  sensible  effect  upon  prices  which  can  be  assigned  to 
the  vast  addition  made  to  tne  metallic  wealth  of  the 
universe. 

We  have  been  challenged  to  consider  the  depression  in 
connection  with  its  alleged  cause — an  appreciation  or 
scarcity  of  gold — and  I  have  therefore  referred  for  guidance 
to  the  great  events  in  the  history  of-  the  precious  metals 
which  occurred,  first,  in  the  16th  century  and  agun  in 
the  midst  of  the  19tb  century,  for  in  the  absence  of 
mathematical  demonstration  reasoning  by  analogy  becomes 
an  important  form  of  arguinent. 

1.  Bi-metallists  assert  that  the  present  depression  of 
prices  is  mainly  the  consequence  of  a  scarcity  and  appre- 
ciation of  gold. 

2.  That  gold  is  now  appreciated  owing  to  its  supply 
being  inadequate  for  its  purposes. 

3.  That  to  create  a  new  standard  of  valae,  combining 
gold  and  silver  in  a  permanently  fixed  ratio  to  one  another, 
would  enlarge  the  compound  mass  of  the  measure  of  value, 
and  relieve  prices  from  the  disturbing  inflaences  to  which 
they  are  now  subject. 

Upon  these  propositions  I  remark : — 

1.  That  the  efPect  of  a  diminished  production  of  the 
precious  metals  may  be  not  to  create  a  scarcity  but  to 
mitigate  a  surfeit ;  and  that  the  diminished  production  of 
recent  vears  has  not  been  such,  relatively  to  the  existing  stock 
of  gola,  as  to  superinduce  the  first  and  most  unquestioned 
test  of  scarcity,  viz., "  deamess  in  use  "  preceding  "  deamess 
in  exchange."  I  have  traced  the  process  through  which 
the  owner  of  newly  found  and  easily  acquired  gold  yields 
it  in  larger  measure  in  exchange  for  the  articles  he  desires 
Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  the  action  prompted  by  a  scarcity 
of  gold  arising  from  diminished  production.  The  evidence 
of  that  diminution  will  be  found  in  the  gradual  absorption  of 
the  unwrought  metal  through  its  coinage  in  replacement  of 
the  incessant  wear  and  tear  of  the  current  coin,  in  the 
consequent  subsidence  of  the  metallic  deposits  in  the 
national  banks,  in  the  contraction  of  their  reserves,  and  in 
the  increase  of  their  charge  for  discount — and,  as  the  sequel, 
a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest,  which  discourages  the  holding 
of  stocks  of  merchandize,  and  creates  a  disposition  to  realise 
which  inevitably  depresses  prices. 

At  this  moment  the  rate  of  interest,  instead  of  indicating 
by  its  elevation  a  scarcity  of  gold,  is  lower  than  ever  was 
known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Advances  are  readily 
obtained,  and  three  months'  bills  easily  discounted  at  1  per 
cent,  per  annum.  In  the  &ce  of  this  great  fact,  and  of  the 
increased  value  of  solid  securities,  the  assumption  tha' 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  gold  is  clearly  untenable.  If,  however, 
some  intrepid  bi-metallist  affirms  a  connexion  between  toe 
prevalent  low  prices  and  the  assumed  appreciation  of 
gold  arising  from  scarcity,  let  him  explain  the  "modus 
operandi "  ;  let  him  set  forth  the  process  of  reasoning,  the 
motive  which  impels  a  seller  to  accept,  except  upon  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  between  supply  and  demand,  a  lower  price 
for  his  goods  in  the  face  of  an  abundance  of  capital  and 
of  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

The  assumption  of  a  scarcity  of  gold  is  visibly  refuted  by 
the  returns  of  the  gold  and  silver  held  on  tne  1st  May 
1887,  given  in  detail  in  the  "  Economist  "  of  4th  June, 
the  results  being  that  the  United  States'  Treasury  and  the 
Banks  of  France,  England,  and  Germany  held  as  their 
aggregate  amounts  of — 


1881. 


1887. 


Increase. 


Gold      -    87.168,682        147,026,334        59,657,762 
Silver     -    82.018,116        113,141,974        31,123,859 


169,186,697        260,168,308        90,981,611 

In  the  face  of  these  statements  of  the  stocks  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  of  the  unprecedentedly  low  rate  of  interest,  it 
neems  futile  to  affirm  that  the  low  prices  of  the  day  are  the 
consequence  of  an  appreciation  or  of  a  scarcity  of  gold. 


2.  Accepting  the  prevalent  deprewion  of  prices  to  be  io 
some  d^^ree  an  evil,  I  question  the  results  oi  the  proposed 
remedy — bi-metallinn. 

Gold  and  silver  act  now  separately  as  measures  of  price ; 
if  united,  as  parts  of  a  joint  currency,  they  would  still  fulfil 
the  same  office,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  or  why  (for  instance) 
meat  and  wheat,  butter  and  wool,  should  rise  in  price 
because  bi-met«llism  had  been  proclaimed.  The  con- 
venience of  a  common  coin,  as  of  a  common  language, 
may  be  admitted,  but  the  effect  bi-metallism  would  have 
on  prices  is  very  problematical.  The  certainties  are  these  : 
—An  enormous  boon  would  be  confored  on  the  owner*  of 
silver  mines,  assuming  that  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
movement  to  be  well  founded,  that  silver  is  becoming 
mora  abundant  j  and  so  far  as  the  union  tended  to  depress 
or  limit  the  comparative  value  of  gold,  countries  wmch, 
like  England,  have  on  other  countries  large  claims  p^ble 
in  gold' woold  be  proportionately  damaged. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  practical  inconvenience  which  resalts 
from  maintaining  a  gold  standard  of  value  in  England  and 
a  silvw  standard  in  India  ;  but  the  coBsid»ation  of  the 
mode  in  which,  that  inconvenience  operate,  and  of  the 
means  through  which  it  might  be  removed  or  mitigated,  I 
have  deemed  to  be  outside  the  present  inquiry,  which  is 
intended  to  aacertain  the  connexion  between  an  alleged 
appreciation  of  gold  and  the  depression  of  prices,  and  the 
expediency  of  adopting  a  universal  bi-metaUism  as  the 
remedy  for  the  depression. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  these  points,  and  1  submit, 
as  inferential  from  the  evidence  I  nave  adduced,  the 
following  conclusions : — 

1.  That  a  theory  of  bi-metallism  may  be  constructed  on 
assumed  bases  and  terms  which,  if  established  and  enforced, 
ought  logically  to  succeed  in  creating  an  international 
currency  and  standard  of  value. 

2.  That  the  prevalent  depression  of  prices  cannot  be  the 
effect  of  an  appreciation  or  scarcity  of  gold,  sinoe  a  scarcity 
of  gold  which  would  depress  prices  through  its  deamess  in 
use  is  non-existent. 

3.  lliat  a  system  of  international  bi-metallism  is  not 
required  as  a  remedy  for  the  depression  imputed  to  a 
scarcity  of  gold,  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  sucn  scarcity 
has  not  been  manifested. 


9521.  This  paper  conveys  your  views  upon  the 
subject  ? — It  does. 

f»o22.  {Mr.  Barbour.) '  Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
the  gradual  demonetization  of  silver  everywhere,  »n<l 
the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  instead  of  it  ? — ^No, 
I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  any  existing  system. 

9523.  Assuming  that  the  practical  difficnlties  in  the 
way  of  establishing  what  is  called  bi-metallisra  are 
insuperable,  and  that  both  gold  and  silver  must 
continne  to  be  used  as  standard  money,  can  yon  point 
to  any  satisfactory  principle  on  which  the  division  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  into  gold-using  coontries 
and  silver-using  countries  can  be  based  ? — I  do  not 
appear  either  as  an  advocate  for  or  an  opponent 
of  bi-metallism.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  theory  has 
very  much  which  is  fascinating  about  it,  but  I  give  no 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  practicable  or  not,  beycmd 
a  general  opinion  as  to  the  very  great  difficulty  which 
would  attend  its  adoption.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
depreciate  any  of  the  advantages  which  would  i-esult 
from  having  a  cosmopolitan  currency  ;  like  a  common 
language,  1  think  it  might  have  very  many  con- 
veniences. I  think  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
have  been  exaggerated,  both  the  difficulties  which 
would  attend  the  operation  of  such  a  theory,  if  it  were 
practicable,  and  the  injuries  which  result  from  the 
present  system ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  point  out 
any  mode  of  escape  from  the  existing  difficulties  which 
every  one  acknowledges. 

9524.  There  has  been  an  objection  raised  to  the  use  of 
silver,  which  has  been  strongly  put  by  The  Hon.  David 
A.  Wells  in  an  article  in  the  Contemporary  Reviete 
for  this  month,  and  I  should  like  toTead  you  a  passage 
which  explains  that  objection  : — "  In  respect  of  porta- 
•♦  bility,  convenience  for  use,  adaption  to  domestic  and 
"  foreign  business  alike,  the  balance  of  advantages  for 
"  all  transactions  above  5/.  is  also  largely  on  the  side 
"  of  gold;  as  will  be  evident  when  it  is  remembered 
"  that  it  required,  even  before  ita  depreciation,  16 
«  times  more  time  to  count  silver  in  any  considersble 
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«  qnaotitj  than  an  equal  value  of  gold;  16  times 
"  more  to  handle  it ;  16  times  more  packages,  cnsks, 
"  or  capacity  to  hold  it;  and  16  times  more  expense 
"  to  transport  it.  In  other  words,  in  this  saving  age, 
"  when  the  possibility  of  extensive  business  transac- 
"  tious  is  turning  on  profits  reckoned  not  in  cents, 
"  but  in  fractions  of  cents  per  yard,  per  pound,  or  per 
"  bushel,  to  use  silver  for  large  transactions  in  the 
"  place  of  gold,  is  a  misapplication  of  at  least  fifteen- 
"  sixteenths  of  a  given  unit  of  effort,  time,  expense, 
"  and  capacity,  when  one-sixteenth  would  accomplish 
"  the  same  result."  Do  yon  think  there  is  much  force 
in  that  objection  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  think  there  is 
some  confusion  there  between  currency  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  and  currency  as  a  standard  of  value.  I 
conceive  that  that  is  exactly  the  point  where  large 
exaggeration  prevails.  Tou  might  have  a  gold 
standard  and  yet  have  silver  very  largely  in  use  as  a 
currency,  and  as  a  country  is  more  or  less  civilized, 
and  more  or  less  in  a  condition  to  adopt  banking 
facilities,  so  you  find  the  modes  of  payment  more  or 
less  clumsy;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  inconvenience 
of  a  silver  currency  is  at  all  to  be  measured  by  the 
multiplication  of  its  inferiority  to  gold ;  in  fact,  one 
might  illustrate  that  opinion  by  a  reference  to  a 
country  of  which  I  know  something — Russia.  When 
I  first  knew  Russia  the  operations  of  currency  very 
seldom  used  to  be  made  in  silver,  they  used  to  be 
made  in  bundles  of  notes.  If  large  paymenti  in  India 
are  in  question,  J  think  banking  facilities  would  be 
found  as  the  means  of  paying  large  sums  by  notes  or 
cheques,  without  haviug  the  burden  of  carrying  about 
a  large  mass  of  coin. 

9625.  The  evidence  given  before  this  Commission 
has  not  been  to  the  effect  that  the  Bombay  cotton 
mills  are  handicapped,  as  regards  Lancashire  mills,  by 
the  use  of  silver  instead  of  gold,  but  the  contrary. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
gain,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  fact  that  there  is  some  gain,  and  that 
would  corroborate  your  opinion  that  the  nse  of  silver, 
as  currency,  is  not  open  to  any  serious  objection  on 
the  ground  of  its  weight.  Does  not  this  show  that 
though  silver  may  be  less  portable  than  gold,  still 
under  certain  conditions,  and  for  certain  purposes,  it 
may  be  a  better  standard  than  gold  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  countries 
using  silver  have  at  this  moment,  with  the  depreciation 
of  silver,  a  certain  disadvantage  in  the  payments  that 
they  receive  for  their  productions.  If  India  sells  her 
cotton  or  her  wheat  for  silver  she  receives  in  that 
silver  mode  of  payment  an  article  worth  one-fourth 
less  than  it  was  worth  a  few  years  bock. 

9526.  Yes,  but  presumably  she  gets  more  of  it  ?^ 
Well,  that  ought  to  be,  no  doubt,  but  I  have  under- 
stood from  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  before 
this  Commission  that  the  variations  in  price  in  India 
have  been  remarkably  small  as  compared  with  the 
variations  in  silver. 

9527.  She  gets  comparatively  more  than  if  the 
standard  had  been  gold;  would  you  admit  that? 
The  Indian  producer  may  only  get  the  same  amount 
of  silver  as  he  formerly  did  for  what  he  sells,  but  if 
India  had  had  a  gold  standard  he  would  now  get  less 
gold  than  he  formerly  did? — Well,  if  she  had  got  gold, 
the  price  might  have  been  different,  because  the  truth 
is  that,  notwithstanding  the  general  tenacity  of  prices, 
the  price  of  her  commodities  varies  with  the  absolute 
value  of  the  article  which  is  given  in  exchange,  and 
therefore,  if  India  sells  wheat  at  a  given  price,  and 
that  price  is  paid  in  silver  when  the  price  of  silver  is 
reduced  by  one-fourth,  it  certainly  receives  less  than 
it  would  have  sold  the  wheat  for  if  it  had  been  paid 
in  gold. 

9528.  Tou  said  just  now,  in  connexion  with  this 
qnestion  of  the  standard  and  the  currency,  that  there 
were  really  two  questions ;  first  of  all,  the  stability 
of  the  standard,  nnd,  secondly,  the  convenience  of  the 
ordinary  circulating  medium  ? — Yes. 


9529.  And  I  suppose  yon  would  say  that,  looking 
simply  to  the  standard,  a  country  should  choose  the 
material  which  would  give  the  greatest  stability  of 
purchasing  power;  and,  looking  to  the  circulating- 
medium,  a  country  should  choose  that  form  of  cir- 
culating medium  which  would  be  most  convenient  in 
actual  practice  ? — Yes, 

9530.  Should  you  admit  that  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  choose  the  standard  of  value  merely  with 
reference  to  its  convenience  as  a  circulating  medium  ? 
— I  think  so,  because  it  is  more  important  to  have  a 
satisfactory  measure  of  value  than  to  have  a  currency 
which  is  convenient,  inasmuch  as  you  can  vary  your 
form  of  currency ;  you  may  use  either  silver  or  gold, 
or  you  may  use  paper  representative  of  either  one  or 
the  other,  but  the  standard  itself  is  of  the  highest 
possible  importance. 

9531.  I  should  like  to  read  you  a  passage  from 
Lord  Liverpool's  "Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the 
Realm,"  with  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  are  familiar ; 
"  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  the  metal  of 
"  which  this  principal  measure  of  property  is  made 
"  should  correspond  with  the  wealth  and  commerce 
"  of  the  country  for  which  it  is  intended.  Coins 
"  should  be  made  of  metals,  more  or  less  valuable, 
"  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
"  country  in  which  they  are  to  be  the  measure  of 
"  property.  In  very  poor  countries  coins  have  been 
"  and  still  are  principally  made  of  copper,  and  some- 
"  times  even  of  less  valuable  materials.  In  countries 
"  advanced  to  a  certain  degree  of  opulence  silver  is 
"  the  metal  of  which  coins  are  made.  In  very  rich 
"  countries,  and  especially  in  those  where  great  and 
"  extensive  commerce  is  carried  on,  gold  is  the  most 
'*  proper  metal  of  which  this  principal  measure  of 
"  property  and  this  instrument  of  commerce  should 
"  be  made ;  in  such  countries  gold  will,  in  practice, 
"  become  the  principal  measure  of  property  and  the 
"  instrument  of  commerce  with  the  general  consent 
"  of  the  people,  not  only  without  the  support  of  law, 
"  but  in  spite  of  almost  any  law  that  may  be  enacted 
"  to  the  contrary,  for  the  principal  exchanges  and 
"  purchases  cannot  there  be  made  with  any  con- 
"  venience  in  coins  of  a  less  valuable  metaL"  Does 
it  not  appear  to  you  that,  in  writing  that  passage. 
Lord  Liverpool  looked  rather  to  the  convenience  of 
the  circulating  medium  than  to  the  stability  of  the 
standard  of  value  ? — Ceitainly  the  language  appears 
to  be  directed  to  that  point.  Probably  he  had  both 
in  his  mind,  but  it  is  exceedingly  di£5cult  for  anyone 
to  say  what  may  have  been  in  Lord  Liverpool's  mind, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject. 

9532.  But  the  argument  which  he  uses  in  that  pas- 
sage in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  is 
based  entirely  on  its  convenience  for  making  payments, 
that  is,  as  a  circulating  medium  ? — In  this  country  you 
may  say  in  both  respects,  both  as  a  standard  and  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  it  is  far  the  best  standard  to 
adopt.  It  does  not  foUow  that  the  same  thing  would 
be  the  case  in  China  or  in  India.  In  India  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  and  the  prices  which  prevail 
there  may  make  silver  a  more  convenient  medium  of 
exchange  than  gold  would  be. 

9533.  {Mr.  Birch.)  You  referred  just  now  to 
Russia  in  your  early  days,  but  is  it  not  very  much  the 
same  system  now  that  all  payments  are  made  in 
bundles  of  notes  ? — ^No,  now  the  banking  system  has 
very  much  extended  itself,  and  they  pay  by  cheques ; 
they  take  cheques. 

9534.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  see 
any  objection  to  silver  currency,  but  you  would  object 
to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  England  to  establish  a 
double  standard  with  a  free  mintage  of  gold  and  silver 
at  a  fixed  ratio  ? — As  regards  England  I  see  no  motive 
whatever  for  making  any  change  from  our  present 
system. 

9535.  Would  you  not  consider  that  in  the  event  of 
the  ratio  of  15^  to  1  being  established  it  would 
materially  interfere  with  the  production  of  gold  and 
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give  facilities  for  the  increase  of  the  production  of 
silver  ? — ^I  do  not  Ihink  that  it  would  interfere  with  the 
production  of  gold,  because  probably  the  profit  upon 
the  production  of  either  gold  or  silver  is  sufficient  to 
keep  the  miners  at  work,  whatever  their  relative 
proportions  may  be ;  but  I  regard  an  absence  of  any 
distinct  proposition  on  the  part  of  bi-metallists  as  to 
the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  to  be  fHtal  to 
the  serious  entertainment  of  their  scheme  at  all.  I 
have  never  yet  found  any  agreement.  Some  want  1 5  J 
to  1,  and  some  want  20^  to  1.  At  the  present 
moment  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  practically  into 
the  consideration  of  a  bi-mctallic  system  which 
would  take  any  other  than  the  actual  proportion 
between  the  value  of  gold  and  silver. 

9536.  Then  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Barbour,  that  in  your  opinion  there  is  no  necessity 
for  India  having  the  same  standard  of  value  as 
England  ? — I  see  no  necessity  for  it.  There,  no 
doubt,  would  be  a  very  considerable  convenience  in  it. 
It  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  be  iable  to  know  almost 
intuitively  what  the  price  of  one  coin  and  of  one 
commodity  is  in  the  currency  of  another  place  and  in 
another  country;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
business  of  merchants  to  make  those  calculations,  and 
they  are  made  without  much  difficulty,  and  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  believe  that  the  absence  of  that  great 
facility  of  calculation  interposes  any  practical  difficulty 
in  the  exchange  of  commodities.  If  India  produces 
coraraodities  that  we  want  we  shall  have  them.  If  we 
produce  manufactures  that  India  wants  she  will  Lave 
them;  and  it  is  only  a  certain-  difficulty  in  the 
arrangement  of  price  which  is  the  result  of  the  present 
anomalous  condition  between  England  and  its 
dependency,  India,  in  the  standard  of  value. 

9537.  Tou  have  had  nothing  yourself,  I  think,  to 
do  with  business  with  the  East  ? — Not  with  India ; 
but  the  trade  with  Russia  is  carried  on  exactly  in  face 
of  the  same  difficulty  which  prevails  in  India — a 
variable  exchange.  The  inconvertible  paper  money 
of  Russia  is  of  course  variable,  and  it  has  varied  even 
more  than  the  price  of  silver,  so  that  the  difficulties 
there  are  precisely  analogous  to  those  which  have 
prevailed  in  India,  but  they  do  not  restrict  operations. 
Merchants  have  only  to  make  their  arrangements  with 
regard  to  the  fixing  of  the  exchange  and  also  to 
determine  the  value  of  what  they  want  to  sell  or  what 
they  buy. 

9538.  The  fact  is,  it  is  an  inconvenience,  but  it  is 
an  inconvenience  which  can  be  overcome  by  the 
ordinary  meromtile  arrangements  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  ? — ^Tes. 

9539.  If  you  import  wheat  from  Russia  you  take 
into  calculation  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  price 
there,  and  thus  arrive  at  the  price  at  which  you  can 
sell  ?— Yes. 

9540.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  find  that  gold  prices 
of  the  productions  in  Russia  have  become  less  of  late 
when  the  rouble  has  been  more  depreciated  ? — Prices 
altogether  Lave  been  subject  to  such  very  large 
variations  of  late  that  it  would  be  very  .difficult  to 
determine  how  much  of  that  was  attributable  to  the 
change  of  policy ;  but  in  Russia,  I  mu!>t  say,  the 
standard  has  never  been  absolutely  gold.  It  has  been 
silver.  The  legal  currency  of  Russia  is  a  silver 
rouble,  which  ought  to  be  worth  37^d.,  but  which  is 
only  worth  now  21^rf. 

9541.  Yes;  but  have  yo\i  observed  at  all,  one  way 
or  the  other,  whether  there  are  variations  in  the 
rouble  price  corresponding  with  the  variations  in  the 
exchange? — There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  export 
markets  the  variations  take  place  closely  upon  those 
lines.  In  the  interior  of  the  country,  just  as  in  the 
interior  of  India,  peo])le  Lave  not  the  same  informa- 
tion, and  prices  remain  unafiected  for  a  long  time. 
TLey  are  much  more  slow  in  feeling  the  effect  of  either 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  paper  or  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  the  silver. 


9542.  (Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Do  you  find  that  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  Russian  paper  is  followed  by  a 
lowered  price,  an  increased  purchase  of  Russian  goods, 
and  increased  imports  of  Russian  goods  into  this 
country  ? — I  suppose  we  may  say,  with  regard  to  the 
trade  in  Russia  and  to  the  trade  with  India,  that  it 
is  English  adventure  and  English  capital  that  carries 
it  on,  and  therefore  the  London  merchant  can  give 
his  order  at  a  certain  price  with  reference  to  the  value 
of  the  commodity  here,  and  the  execntion  of  that 
order  depends  upon  the  concurrence  of  a  certain  price 
with  a  certain  rate  of  exchange.  If  the  exchange 
has  gone  down,  he  could  give  a  higher  price  there  for 
the  commodity  that  he  wants  to  buy.  The  native  seller, 
of  course,  would  raise  his  price  when  he  foimd  that 
his  foreign  customer  is  prepared,  owing  to  the  fall  of 
exchange,  to  give  a  higher  price  in  rubles. 

9543.  Then  the  fall  in  exchange  shows  itself  more 
in  a  rise  of  the  Russian  price  than  in  a  fall  of  the 
English  price  ? — ^Tes. 

9544.  {Chairman.)  Why  should  the  merchant  here 
be  willing  to  give  a  higher  price  ?  Of  course  he  can 
afford  to  give  it,  but  he  would  try  to  get  it  at  as  low 
a  price  as  he  could,  and  unless  the  sitoation  was 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  people  throughout  the 
country,  would  not  he  bo  able  to  get  it  at  a  lower 
price,  and  so  be  in  a  position  to  sell  at  a  lower  price 
here,  and  better  compete  with  his  rivals  ? — Certainly. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  the  London  merchant  would 
give  a  higher  price.  He  may  give  a  higher  price  in 
rubles  to  the  Russians,  but  owing  to  the  fall  in  the 
exchange,  it  may  still  cost  him  less  than  previously. 
He  gives  his  order  to  buy  at  the  lowest  price  at  which 
he  could  get  an  article,  but  that  price  has  its  limit. 

9545.  (Mr.  Montagu.)  By  competition  of  Russian 
merchants  in  Russia? — Clearly;  the  limit  of  the 
price  to  be  paid  is  the  price  at  which  he  can  expect 
to  sell  at  a  profit. 

9546.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  As  I  understand  you,  the 
Russian  price  follows  the  English  price  rather  than 
the  English  price  the  price  of  the  paper  rouble  ? — 
Ceitainly. 

9547.  {Mr.  Montagu.)  Has  there  not  been  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  circulation  of  Russian  notes  of  late  years 
by  destroying  them? — There  has  been,  I  am  told, 
from  time  to  time  a  diminution,  but  I  am  afraid  there 
has  also  been  an  extension,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
state  of  exchange,  because  the  state  of  the  exchange 
has  never  recovered  itself. 

9548.  Information  has  been  given  that  about 
25,000,000  of  roubles  have  been  destroyed  each  year 
latterly,  and  that  no  fresh  issues  have  been  made  ? — 1 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

9549.  I  have  received  information,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  whether  you  could  confirm  it  ? — I  cannot 
confirm  it. 

9550.  Is  not  the  inconvertible  paper  a  great  dis- 
advantage to  Russia? — It  has  the  disadvantage  of 
keeping  values  in  a  very  fluctuating  and  uncertain 
state.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  any  other  di.s- 
advantage,  and  the  confidence  it  commands  is  un- 
bounded. It  passes  as  readily  as  the  bullion  itself 
would. 

9561.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  You  said,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Birch,  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  inconvenience 
arose  when  two  countries  vrith  different  standards  traded 
with  each  other,  but  that  was  not,  you  thought,  very 
serious  ? — I  say  it  was  not  so  serious  as  to  prevent  the 
operations  which  supply  the  two  countries  with  the 
ai-ticles  that  they  severally  require  fronr  each  otliy. 

9552.  But  it  is  an  inconvenience,  though  not,  in 
your  opinion,  a  very  serious  one  ? — It  is  an  incon- 
venience. 

9553.  Are  there  not  also  financial  difficulties  besides 
the  commercial  difficulty,  ^or  instance,  if  one  country 
borrowed  money  from  another  when  the  exchange  was 
at  a  certain  rate  and  the  exchange  altered  very  much 
before  the  time  for  repayment  came  round  ?--Cleariy, 
there  would  be  a  financial  difficulty,  but  that  is  one 
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which  those  who  are  interested  only  become  familiar 
with  by  their  own  exp^ence. 

9664.  But  if  you  had  contracted  a  debt  at  a  time 
when  you  had  bo  reason  to  suppose  that  there  would  be 
any  such  fluctuation  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
standards,  you  might  find  yourself  in  a  difBcnlty 
afterwards  ? — That  is  perfectly  true,  but  where  debts 
hafie  been  contracted  in  the  legal  currency  of  a 
country,  and  that  currency  has  afterwards,  according 
to  the  law  of  that  country,  been  depreciated,  the 
debtor  would  be  naturally  damnified,  and  very 
seriously. 

9655.  (Mr.  Chaplin.)  I  suppose  the  value  of  the 
Russian  rouble  depends  to  some  extent  upon  Russian 
credit  ? — ^Upon  the  credit  of  the  Government,  in  fact. 

9556.  And  that  would  affect  it  in  its  relation  to 
commodities  as  well  as  in  its  relation  to  gold  ? — Yes, 
certainly,  it  would. 

9657.  I  observe  in  the  paper  that  yon  have  been 
kind  enough  to  submit  to  the  Commission  you  say : 
"  I  do  not  ignore  the  practical  inconvenience  which 
"  results  from  maintaining  a  gold  standturd  of  value 
"  in  England  and  a  silver  standard  in  India;  but 
"  the  consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  that  incon- 
"  venience  operates,  and  of  the  means  through  which 
*♦  it  might  be  removed  or  mitigated,  I  have  deemed  to 
"  be  outside  the  present  inquiry."  Well,  among 
other  things,  we  are  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
eilects  of  the  present  system  upon  the  internal  trade 
and  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  has 
been  alleged  by  varions  witnesses  that  it  does  in- 
juriously affect  certain  industries  in  this  country. 
Have  you  considered  that  at  all  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  those  injurious  results. 

9558.  I  will  take  the  wheat  industry,  for  in- 
stance ;  are  you  prepared  to  dispute  that  the  Indian 
exporter  does  derive  an  advantage  from  the  faU  in  the 
exchange  between  gold  and  the  rupee  ? — If  the  Indian 
producer  only  receives  the  same  rupee  price  as  he  did 
before,  he  would  actually  be  damnified  rather  than 
advantaged  by  it,  because  he  would  receive  a  con- 
sideration which  has  no  longer  the  value  which  it 
formerly  maintained.  If  he  has  varied  his  price  in 
proportion  it  would  come  in  the  end  to  the  same 
thing  ;  and  I  imagine  that  although  there  may  be  a 
certain  amount  of  friction  to  overcome,  yet,  sooner  or 
later,  the  depreciation  in  value  of  the  cun-enfy  which 
has  formed  the  medium  of  exchange  will  affect  the 
price  that  is  given,  and  that  the  price  of  wheat, 
therefore,  in  India,  if  it  is  paid  for  in  depreciated 
silver,  will  ultimately  be  enlarged,  and  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  that  same  depreciation,  the  Indian 
buyer  of  English  commodities  will  have  to  give  more 
for  them  in  rupees.  In  fact,  when  the  price  is  paid 
in  the  depreciated  currency  the  amount  of  the  price 
must  vary  to  counteract  the  depreciation. 

9559.  May  I  put  this  case  to  yon ;  at  the  period 
before  silver  was  demonetised,  40«.  a  quarter  was  not 
an  uncommon  price  for  wheat  to  be  at,  and,  therefore, 
the  Indian  producer  received  21.  in  gold  for  his 
quarter  of  wheat.  Now  he  gets  1/.  10*.  in  gold  ? — 
Yes. 

9560.  That  is  the  price  also  which  the  English 
grower  receives.  The  English  grower  is  suffering  a 
loss  to  the  extent  of  10«.  a  quarter,  but  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  at  present,  with  his  1/.  10«.  in  gold,  the  pro- 
ducer of  wheat  in  India  is  able  to  purchase  as  many 
rupees  as  he  could  formerly  buy  for  21.,  and  is  it  not 
also  the  fact  that  at  present,  at  all  events  in  India,  the 
rupee  retains  all  its  original  purchasing  power? — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  with  30s.  in  gold  he  can  get 
40«.  in  rupees ;  but  the  price  here  is  not  determined 
by  the  price  at  which  he  can  buy  the  rupees. 

9561.  !Not  quite  so,  but  I  am  looking  to  the  position 
of  the  Indian  producer  ? — Well,  the  Indian  producer 
receives,  we  may  say,  so  many  rupees,  and  the  rupees 
are  worth  25  per  cent.  less  than  they  were. 


9662.  But  the  most  universal  evidence,  I  think,  has  Xorrf 

been  that  in  India  itself  the  rupee  retains  its  original      AdtUngton. 

purchasing  power  ? — ^That  is  (me  way  of  putting  it,  

but  that  is  a  mode  which  I  cannot  accept  at  all.  Gold  •  ^***  '*^^- 
and  silver  being  so  easily  carried  from  one  place  to 
another  cannot  vary  in  their  cosmopolitan  value  more 
than  by  the  cost  of  carrying  them  ifi-om  one  point  to 
another.  If,  therefore,  you  find  that  the  rupee  in 
India  will  buy  a  certain  proportion  of  any  commodity 
as  it  did  before,  it  is  because  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity itself  has  not  varied,  and  this  is  only  one 
instance,  of  which  there  are  many,  of  the  great 
tenacity  of  prices  in  countries  which  are  only  half 
civilised,  or  not  thoroughly  permeated  with  means  of 
conveyance  uid  intercommunication. 

9563.  {Chairman.)  Would  it  not  follow  that  by 
reason  of  that  great  tenacity  of  prices  in  such  countries 
the  producer  in  that  country  would  have  his  full  dram, 
if  I  may  use  that  expression,  whilst  the  producer  in 
the  more  civilised  country  would  not  ? — It  depends  on 
whether  he  is  a  buyer  or  a  seller.  If  he  is  a  seller, 
and  the  silver  which  is  given  to  him  is  worth  less,  he 
ought  really  to  raise  his  prices  upon  it,  and  that  is 
what  he  will  do  ultimately  ;  if  the  silver  remain  the 
same,  then  the  price  of  wheat  in  India  will  ultimately 
rise  to  the  value  at  which  it  will  satisfy  him  to  grow 
it. 

9564.  Or  would  have  prevented  from  fall  ? — That 
is  another  way  of  putting  it.  It  is  the  price  which  is 
variable  and  not  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver. 
Silver  is  variable,  we  know,  from  gold,  but  it  would 
not  necessarily  be  variable  with  regard  to  the  price  fo 
commodities  in  India. 

9565.  Supposing  that  in  India  all  prices  remain  the 
same,  so  that,  although  wheat  sells  for  the  same  number 
of  rupees,  the  seller  can  buy  any  other  commodities 
that  he  wants  at  their  old  silver  price.  Supposing 
that  in  this  country  the  seller  has  to  take  30«.  in  gold 
instead  of  40».,  if  all  the  commodities  which  he  has  to 
buy  have  fallen  to  the  same  extent,  then  he  would  be 
in  the  same  position  as  the  producer  in  India,  where 
silver  prices  have  all  remained  the  same.  Would  you 
agree  to  that  ?— I  quite  see  your  position,  but  I  hold 
that  that  is  a  course  of  events  which  is  a  most  im- 
probable one.  I  cannot  contemplate  the  fact  of  the 
currency  of  India  being  depreciated  25  per  cent,  in 
value  and  prices  throughout  the  country  remaining 
the  same.  They  must,  sooner  or  later,  work  down  to 
what  would  be  their  commercial  value.  That  com- 
mercial value  would  be  the  price  at  which  they  could 
sell  or  at  which  they  could  buy. 

9566.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  May  I  ask  on  what  grounds 
you  hold  that  the  standard  of  India  has  depreciated 
25  per  cent.  ? — ^Because  it  is  in  silver,  and  because 
silver  is  worth  25  per  cent  less  in  gold  than  what 
it  was  some  five  or  six  years  ago. 

9567.  You  might  put  that  in  another  form  by 
saying  gold  has  appreciated  as  regards  silver  ? — Quite 
so. 

9568.  {Mr.  Chaplin.)  Well,  then,  is  not  this  the 
case,  that  it  does  not  so  much  matter  whether  the 
rupee  has  reduced  its  purchasing  power,  or  whether 
the  prices  of  commodities  have  fallen.  The  Indian 
producer  is,  at  all  events,  in  this  position,  that  he  is 
not  suffering  the  loss  which  is  feh  by  the  English 
producer,  who  is  getting  1/.  10«.  a  quarter  for  his 
wheat  instead  of  21.,  which  he  got  formerly  ? — The 
command  of  those  rupees,  if  they  enabled  him  to  boy 
other  products  at  the  same  price  as  before,  no  doubt 
wonld  appear  to  put  him  in  an  advantageous  position ; 
bat,  as  I  said  before,  I  cannot  imagine  that  state  of 
things  being  a  permanent  one.  "iDie  natural  course 
of  Indian  trade  under  the  influence  of  a  flill  in  silver, 
would,  I  imagine,  be  thus  wise.  A  Liverpool  com 
merchant  orders  his  agent  at  Bombay  to  purchase  so 
many  thousand  quarters  of  wheat  at  such  a  price,  cost 
and  freight  included,  or  a  larger  quantity  if  secured  at 
a  lower  price.    The  agent,  owing  to  the  {all  in  silver 
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obtains  more  rupees  for  his  draft  on  Liverpool,  and  if 
the  price  of  wheat  in  rupees  ha&  not  risen,  he  secures 
the  larger  quantity  at  a  price  which  enables  the 
Liverpool  merchant  to  sell  it  at  Liverpool  at  (say)  SOt. 
a  quarter.  The  larger  import  of  cheap  foreign  wheat 
depresses  the  price  of  English  wheat  and  the  English 
farmer  suffers.  India  has  sold  her  wheat,  but  she 
wants  cotton  cloth,  but  the  Bombay  importer  wants 
more  rupees  in  their  depreciated  A'alae  than  formerly, 
and  if  India  refuses  the  advance  in  price,  the  goods 
are  withheld  or  sold  at  a  loss  for  the  Manchester 
manufacturer.  There  would  be  a  struggle  in  the 
negociation,  but  sooner  or  later,  if  silver  do  not 
recoyer  its  prit*,  India  would  give  a  higher  rupee 
once  for  its  cotton  cloth ;  and  finding  its  rupees  less 
«)tfective  to  buy  with,  she  would  require  more  of  them 
in  payment  for  her  wheat.  That  the  movements  of 
commerce  are  not  persistently  obstructed  by  variations 
in  ihe  medium  of  exchange  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
.statistics  of  the  period  under  review. 

9569.  I  think  you   said  that  yon  are  neither  an 
advocate  nor  an  opponent  of  bi-metallism  ? — No. 
-    9570.  But  you  do  not  want  to  change  anything  ? — 
Not  in  this  country. 

9571.  But  at  the  same  time  you  are  not  prepared 
to  formulate  to  us  any  positive  objections  to  the 
bi-metallic  system  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  the  chief 
ground  alleged  for  its  adoption  for  it  does  not  exist. 

9672.  You  say  also  in  your  paper,  "  That  the  pre- 
"  valent  depression  of  prices  cannot  be  the  effect  of 
"  an  appreciation  or  scarcity  of  gold,  since  a  scarcity 
"  of  gold,  which  would  depress  prices  through  its 
"  deamess  in  use,  is  non-existent.  That  a  system  of 
"  international  bi-metallism  is  not  required  as  a 
"  remedy  for  the  depression  imputed  to  a  scarcity  of 
"  gold,  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  such  scarcity 
"  has  not  been  manifested."  Supposing  it  were 
shown  to  you,  and  you  were  convinced  that  bi- 
metallism might  in  some  degree  be  a  remedy  for 
that  evil,  am  I  to  assume,  then,  that  you  would  not 
object  to  it? — Certainly.  If  I  found  that  any 
nostrum  Was  able  to  cure  a  certain  disease  I  should 
be  very  foolish  if  I  opposed  its  adoption. 

9573.  You  expressed  the  opinion  just  now  that 
the  ratio  which  you  thought  might  be  accepted 
without  objection  would  be  the  ratio  that  was  cnrrent 
at  the  moment  ? — ^Yes. 

9574.  Bnt  the  ratio  at  the  present  moment  con- 
stantly varies,  does  it  not  ? — Of  course  it  varies  every 
day  with  the  price  of  silver. 

9575.  Well,  would  that  nol  be  rather  an  arbitrary 
proceeding,  then,  to  fix  it  at  the  ratio  it  happens  to  be 
at  a  particular  moment  ? — ^Precisely ;  but  that  is  the 
only  way  in  which  you  could  do  it.  I  think  you 
could  not  go  back  to  an  old  proportion.  It  would 
have  this  effect  of  giving  (he  enormous  bonus  at  once 
to  all  the  holders  of  silver.  The  moment  you  raise 
the  value  of  silver  from  the  proportion  of  1  to  20  to 
1  to  15^,  you  give  a  bonus  to  that  extent  to  the 
holder  of  silver. 

9376.  {Sir  T.  Farrer.)  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
the  effect  of  a  return  to  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1  on  the 
silver  that  is  now  held  by  other  nations  (for  instance, 
the  United  States)  and  which  passes  at  a  gold  value  ? 
— I  take  it  that  the  stock  of  silver  which  exists  any- 
where would,  if  it  were  not  already,  or  even  if  it 
were  already,  in  a  state  to  be  estimated,  wonld  have 
its  value  raised  in  the  general  convention  of  bi- 
metallism. 

9577.  It  would  if  it  were  current  in  the  world  at 
the  gold  rate  in  which  silver  in  the  London  market  is 
current ;  but  take  the  case  of  the  silver  which  is  held 
by  the  United  States,  and  which  is  current,  or  for 
which  certificates  are  current,  as  a  gold  value,  would 
that  be  altered  in  value  ? — I  think  so.  That  silver 
is  not  capable  of  being  circulated  at  its  legal  value 
now.  and  it  remains  therefore  in  deposit. 

9578.  Have  you  thought  at  all  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  ratio  of  15^  to  I  upon  the  debts  due 


by  other  countries  to  this  country  ?^So  far  as  the 
introduction  of  silver  at  the  rate  of  15^  to  1  into  a 
common  unit  of  value  went,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  value  of  the  debts  of  other  coantries  to 
this  country,  where  it  is  already  a  sterling  debt.  We 
have  gold  claims  over  nearly  the  whole  world,  and 
those  gold  claims,  if  they  were  diluted  by  being 
brought  into  a  bi-metallic  system,  would  become  less 
effective  by  the  difference  between  the  power  of  the 
gold  and  the  power  of  the  blended  gold  and  silver 
standard. 

9579.  (Chairman.)  But  why  should  that  be  so  on 
the  assumption,  which  is,  of  course,  the  assumption 
of  the  system  of  bi-metallism,  that  in  tJl  the  leading 
commercial  nations,  after  the  arrangement,  the  stipu- 
lated ratio  of  silver  will  buy  as  much  as  every 
commodity  as  its  equivalent  in  gold,  then  would  it 
matter  to  us  whether  we  were  paid  in  the  silver  or  in 
the  gold.  It  would  not  be  transmitted  in  the  metal 
in  any  case  4  would  not  it  give  us  the  right  in  any 
country  to  jast  as  much  commodity  as  we  conld  have 
got  if  it  had  been  still  represented  by  gold  only  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  admit  the  premises  in  that  questicm.  It 
assumes  that  a  currency  may  be  indefinitely  extended, 
even  so  far  as  regards  that  which  is  the  standard  of 
value,  without  affecting  its  general  efllcacy. 

9580.  You  think  it  would  affect  prices  ? — I  think 
it  would  affect  prices. 

9581.  But  that  would  be,  of  course,  a  different  con- 
sideration. If  it  did  not  affect  the  prices  in  the 
country  it  would  not  matter,  would  it,  whether  we 
got  paid  in  gold  or  silver.  If  there  was  no  alteration 
in  the  general  scale  of  prices,  and  if  a  given  amount 
of  silver  would  buy  as  much  as  the  old  amount  of 
gold,  it  would  not  matter  whether  we  got  silver  oi* 
gold.  We  should  really  get  commodities,  and  really 
get  the  same  quantity? — At  present  the  gold  clauns 
of  this  country  are  valued  in  gold  and  gold  only,  and 
they  have  a  certain  efficacy  and  purchasing  power. 
If  that  standard  were  diluted  by  the  introduction  of 
silver  in  a  given  proportion  it  would  no  longer  be 
the  same  standard.  I  hold  that,  being  mingled  with 
silver  of  a  lower  proportionate  value  than  that  which 
it  has  previously  maintained,  with  the  effect  of  diluting 
the  general  valne  of  this  standard  itself,  the  new 
standard  would  be  disabled  from  purchasing  the  same 
quantity  of  commodities  as  before. 

9582.  (.Sir  John  Lubbock.)  In  fact,  for  any  rise  in 
the  value  of  silver  which  it  created  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  fall  in  the  value  of  the  gold  ? — Quite 
so. 

9583.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  And,  I  suppose,  you  would 
hold  that  the  breaking  of  the  old  ratio  of  15^  to  1  did 
raise  the  value  of  gold.  If  the  restoration  of  it 
would  lower  the  value  of  gold,  I  presume  the  break- 
ing of  it  must  have  raised  the  value  of  gold  ? — That 
depends  on  whether  you  would  say  that  gold  was 
appreciated  or  silver  depreciated. 

9584.  There  was  practical  fixity  of  value  between 
silver  and  gold  for  a  very  long  time,  and  when  that 
ceased  and  the  ratio  became  20  to  1,  did  not  gold  get 
a  higher  value  than  it  wonld  have  had  if  the  old  ratio 
had  been  maintained  ? — I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
much  difference  in  the  value  of  gold,  but  it  is  in  silver, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  which  affected  it  in  its 
larger  amounts,  brought  from  the  mines,  and  the 
dealing  with  sUver  by  the  German  Grovernment,  all 
had  the  effect  of  lowering  its  value. 

9585.  (iKr  T.  Farrer.)  I  gather  that  you  rather 
regard  gold  as  the  stable  point,  and  silver,  like  com- 
modities, as  varying  with  relation  to  it  ? — I  do. 

95t$6.  And  you  believe  that  there  has  been  no  tall 
in  prices  due  to  an  alleged  scarcity  of  gold  ? — I  can 
find  no  evidence  of  such. 

9587.  And,  on  the  contrary,  you  find  evidence  in 
the  state  of  the  gold  reserves  o^  the  banks,  and  tbe 
rate  of  discount,  that  there  has  been  no  such  scancity  ? 
— Quite  so. 
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9588.  (Sir  John  LAtbboek.)  I  gather  that  ia  your 
opinion,  uie  present  ratio  of  value  of  gold  to  silver 
being  21  to  1,  you  consider  that  there  would  be  an 
injustice  in  oompelliog  debtors  who  have  made  con- 
tracts in  silver  at  21  to  1  to  fulfil  their  contracts  at 
the  rate  of  15^  to  1  ?— Decidedly. 

9589.  Several  witnesses  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  with  reference  to  our  commerce,  it  was  very  un- 
desirable to  make  any  change  in  the  standard  of  value 
unless  there  was  some  very  strong  reason  for  doing 
so.     Do  you  concur  in  that  ? — I  quite  agree  to  that. 

9590.  It  has  been  said  several  times  here  that  the 
fall  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  silver  constituted 
practically  a  bounty  of  25  per  cent,  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  India.  I  gather  that  you  see  no 
reason  for  any  such  statement  ? — I  fail  to  understand 
how  the  word  bounty  has  got  any  place  in  that  position 
at  all. 

9691.  And,  apart  from  the  question  of  tht:  alleged 
bounty  to  India,  you  cannot  see  that  there  is  an  ad- 
vantage of  25  per  cent,  to  the  wheat  grower  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

9592.  In  your  paper  I  think  you  rather  implied 
that  you  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  maintain  a 
fixed  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  assuming 
that  the  principal  nations  of  the  world  were  to  agree 
upon  one ;  but  having  regard  to  the  very  great  amount 
of  gold  which  is  used  in  the  arts, — ^it  is  assumed  to  be 
about  12,000,000/.  out  of  an  annual  production  of 
about  20,000,000/., — do  you  not  think  that  some  doubt 
is  thrown  u[K>n  the  possibility  of  maintaining  a  fixed 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  ? — If  bi-metallism  were 
once  established,  then  the  proportion  never  could 
vary;  it  would  be  definitely  fixed.  Whatever  the 
quantities  of  the  gold  or  silver  might  be  after  that 
the  proportions  would  be  fixed. 

9593.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  result  might 
be  in  the  first  place  to  diminish  the  production  of  gold, 
and  in  the  second  place  to  drive  gold  out  of  circu- 
lation and  into  use  in  the  arts  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
80.  I  do  not  think  that  the  introduction  of  bi- 
metallism would  affect  the  working,  either  of  the  gold 
or  silver  mines  materially.  They  would  both  be 
worked  as  long  as  they  could  be  worked  profitably. 

9594.  And  a  very  large  use  of  gold  in  the  arts,  in 
fact,  does  not  aifectyour  belief  that  bi-metallism  might 
be  maintained,  provided  It  were  agreed  to  by  all  the 
great  nations  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

9595.  That  is  assuming  that  all  the  great  nations 
come  into  the  aiTangement,  is  it  not  ? — Oh,  yes ;  it 
must  be  general. 

9596.  {Mr.  Birch.)  Including  India? — Of  course 
India's  consent  must  be  assumed. 

9597.  And  China ;  would  you  consider  that  China 
ought  to  come  in  ? — China  is  most  important. 

9598.  {Mr.  Montague.)  You  say  that  we  have  now 
a  large  command  of  gold  in  debt  due  from  foreign 
countries.  We  had  also  a  large  command  of  gold 
when  silver  was  practically  fixed  in  value.  Did  we 
then  derive  any  advantage  irom  the  demonetization  of 
silver  by  Grermany  and  other  countries? — No,  I  do 
not  think  our  position  was  affected,  except  in  reference 
to  India. 

9599.  Would  the  restoration  of  a  fixed  ratio  put 
OB  to  any  disadvantage? — No;  because  the  present 
state  of  things  is  one  which  does  not  afiect  the  dealings 
of  other  countries. 

9600.  I  understand  you  just  now  to  say  that  we 
should  be  under  a  disadvantage  as  we  have  snch  a 
command  uf  gold  from  abroad  ? — Well,  I  said  we 
should  be  under  a  disadvantage  with  regard  to  our 
gold  claims,  because  it  would  be  no  longer  a  gold 
claim ;  it  would  be  a  bi-metalHc  claim,  and  that  bi- 
metallic claim  would  be  less,  intrinsically,  valuable 
than  the  gold  claim. 

9601.  Would  the  difficulties  you  apprehend  from 
adopting  bi-metallism  disappear  if  the  market  ratio  of 
20  to  1  were  adopted  ? — Well,  I  look  upon  bi-metallism, 
as  I  have  said  in  my  evidence,  as  a  very  pretty  theory. 


bnt  one  upon  the  future  of  which  I    can  make  no 
practical  comment. 

9602.  Are  you  aware  that  Indian  banks  ore  afraid 
to  employ  their  English  deposits,  or  even  their  capital 
in  India,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  silver  in  the 
future  ? — There  is  no  doubt  it  may  be  a  restraint  to 
them  in  their  operations ;  that  is  the  inconvenience. 

9603.  Do  you  not  see  a  great  advantage,  therefore, 
in  developing  our  trade  with  silver  using  countries, 
seeing  that  we  have  difficidty  in  extending  our  trade 
with  continental  countries  through  their  hostile 
tariffs? — I  do  not  think  that,  practically,  our  com- 
mercial operations  are  diminished  in  volume.  They 
are  more  difficult  to  be  carried  out ;  there  is  a  certain 
difficulty  in  computation;  but,  practically,  all  the 
business  which  is  to  be  done  is  done,  and  will  be  done, 
still  under  either  system. 

9604.  Is  there  not  a  tendency  for  our  trade  to  be 
diverted  to  eastern  markets  rather  than  to  those  near 
at  hand,  through  the  competition  of  Germany  and 
France  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

9605.  Do  we  do  as  much  trade  with  the  continent 
now  as  we  used  to  ? — I  have  not  got  the  statistics  at 
hand. 

9606.  In  Bussia,  discount  is  maintained  at  and 
above  4  per  cent.  Is  not  that  some  evidence  that  the 
circulation  of  rouble  notes  in  Russia  is  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  the  requirements  for  circulation  ? — It 
ought  to  be  an  evidence,  and  I  think  it  is,  yes. 

9607.  And  in  India  they  cannot  fix  the  circulation 
on  account  of  the  imports  of  silver  being  beyond  their 
control  ? — Why  should  they  control  it  ? 

9608.  I  do  not  ask  why  they  should  control  it,  but 
the  countries  outside  of  India  have  the  faculty  of 
increasing  the  Indian  circulation  by  shipments  of 
silver  ? — That  is  to  say,  they  have  the  faculty 
of  paying  to  India  a  very  valuable  consideration  for 
the  produce  which  they  buy  there.  I  see  nothing  to 
be  regretted  in  that  on  the  part  of  India.  If  India 
is  rich  in  silver  India  can  use  those  riches  in  any 
way  she  chooses. 

9609.  Could  India  re-sell  any  silver? — Certainly, 
they  could  buy  gold  or  anything  they  want. 

9610.  Could  they  sell  it  outside  of  India? — 
Certainly  they  could. 

9611.  Could  you  tell  me  where? — London. 

9612.  If  you  offered  silver  in  London  would  there 
be  any  buyer  ? — It  depends  on  the  extent  of  it. 

9613.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  price? — 
You  cannot  tell  till  you  try. 

9614.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  India  is  almost 
the  sole  buyer  ? — The  chief  buyer. 

9615.  It  is  assumed,  is  it  not,  that  if  India  were 
to  re-sell  silver,  that  nothing  like  tho  present  price 
could  be  obtained  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  upon  that 
subject. 

9616.  But,  assuming  that,  do  you  consider  it  is 
a  disadvanti^e  to  India  to  make  her  the  sole  re- 
cipient of  nine-tenths  of  the  silver  produced  in  the 
world  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  country  woull 
complain  of  enriching  herself  by  selling  so  much  of 
her  produce  for  silver  or  anything  else. 

9617.  Do  you  think  that  the  English  public  would 
object  to  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  partly  based 
upon  silver  ? — The  English  public  would  not  refuse 
bank  notes  based  upon  anything  which  the  Legislature 
sanctioned.  If  they  sanctioned  the  issue  of  bank 
notes  upon  pewter  the  country  would  take  them,  but 
that  is  simply  because  they  would  be  upon  the  credit  of 
the  country  at  large. 

9618.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  people  in  this 
country  make  engagements  to  pay  in  gold.  Is  that  a 
fact,  or  are  not  their  engagements  to  pay.  in  legal 
tender — in  bank  notes  ? — It  depends  on  which  engage- 
ment you  speak  of. 

9619.  If  a  man  accepts  a  bill,  say,  for  1,000/.,  is  he 
bound  to  pay  1,000/.  in  gold  when  it  comes  due  ? — 
He  is  bound  to  pay  1,000/.  in  that  material  with 
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which  the  holder  of  the  bill  can  get  1,000/.  in 
sovereigns  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

9620;  Bat  there  were  occasions  on  which  bank  notes 
could  not  be  cashed  in  the  Bank  of  England  ? — I  do 
not  know  when  that  was.  It  has  not  been  within  my 
observation. 

9621.  {Mr.  Barbour.)  What  do  you  think  of  a 
proposal  which  I  may  tell  you  has  been  made  more 
than  once,  and  seriously  considered,  of  introducing  a 


gold  standard  into  India  ? — I  could  not  venture  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  it  at  all. 

9622,  But  you  say  diere  would  be  gi^eat  difficulty 
connected  with  bi-metaUism.  If  it  came  some  day  to 
a  choice  of  difficultias,  either  of  establishing  !». 
metallism  or  of  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  ia 
India,  and  consequently  of  a  large  increase  in  the 
demand  for  gold,  it  might  be  a  question  which  of  the 
two  evils  was  the  less  ? — ^It  might  be. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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Mr.  Arj-RBD  de  Rothschild  to  the  Chaihhak  of  the  CoHiassioN. 


New  Court,  E.G.. 
My  Lobd,  4  Juljr  1887. 

The  Governor  of  the  Bank  has  communicated  to 
the  Court  the  invitation  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commis- 
sioners  to  the  Directors  to  o£Fer  evidence  on  the  questions  now 
before  the  Commission,  and  1  as  one  of  the  directors  beg  to 
avail  myself  of  that  privilege.  I  trust,  however,  that  your 
Lordship  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  do  so  at  any  great  length ; 
to  do  so  would  entail  entering  into  a  great  many  statistics, 
and  would  likewise  mean  dealing  with  details  and  figures 
which  I  would  infinitely  rather  leave  in  more  competent 
hands.  But  the  broad  question  of  whether  the  introduc- 
tion of  bi-metallism  into  this  country  would  be  desirable, 
is  one  which  may  be  approached  even  by  a  humble  indi- 
\'idual  like  myself. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  radical  change  as  regards 
the  metallic  cuxiulation  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  first  place, 
I  holil  that  the  progress  of  civilisation  is  towards  diminish- 
ing the  requirement  of  large  amounts  of  bullion  instead  of 
increasing  the  same,  and  what  better  proof  can  you  have 
in  favour  of  my  argument  than  the  existence  and  perfect 
working  of  oui  Clearing  House.  That  institution  shows  an 
average  weekly  return  of  one  hundred  millions  sterling, 
which  hundred  milUons  sterling  mean  that  bond  fide  trans- 
actions to  that  extent  have  taken  place  without  the  inter- 
mediary influence  of  bullion  or  even  bank  notes. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  perfect  banking  system,  or  rather 
such  very  simple  means  for  the  exchange  of  sums  of  such 
colossal  magnitude,  does  it  not  seem  an  anomaly  to  say 
there  is  not  sufficient  bullion  in  the  country ;  ^ou  must 
make  silver  a  legal  tender  so  as  to  enable  A,  at  his  option, 
if  he  owes  B,  50,000/.,  to  discharge  his  debt  by  delivering 
at  his  door  so  many  tons  of  silver. 

As  long  as  the  British  public  has  confidence  in  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  this  country  will  not  require  any 
excessive  amount  of  bullion ;  and  th*e  moment  tlwt  confi- 
dence ceases,  it  is  the  gold  which  would  be  sought  for  and 
not  the  silver. 

What  would  be  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England  if 
bi-metallism  were  to  M  introduced  throughout  Europe  P 
I  venture  to  think,  an  extremely  dangerous  one,  and  if  a 
financial  crisis  arose*,  whether  from  mtemal  or  external 
causes,  the  Bank  would  be  unable  to  protect  its  stock  of 
gold,  and  would  be  inundated  with  silver.  This  would 
not,  and  does  not,  apply  to  other  countries,  because  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  statutes  of  their  State  banks  are 
not  so  clearly  defined  nor  so  rigorously  enforced. 

For  instance,  the  Bank  of  France  in  ordinary  times  does 
not  give  any  really  large  amounts  of  gold  in  exchange  for 
its  notes,  whilst  in  extraordinary  times  it  adopts,  very 
promptly,  the  necessary  steps*  to  protect  its  stock  at 
Dullion. 


What  took  place  when  the  late  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  Germany  ?  The  Bank  of  France  not  only  did 
not  pay  its  notes  in  gold,  but  a  quantity  of  five-franc  notes 
were  immediately  prmted,  in  addition  to  which  the  Bank 
was  authorised  to  issue  more  notes  than  it  was  legally 
entitled  to  according  to  its  charter.  This  did  not  prevent, 
nor  would  it  prevent,  the  French  bankers  from  drawing 
bullion  away  from  this  market,  either  by  sales  of  bonds  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  or  by  getting  their  bills  discounted  in 
the  open  market  here. 

As  regards  Germany,  that  country  has  also  certfunly  a 
gold  standard,  but  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  obtain  any  large  amount  of  gold  from  Berlin  or  from 
any  of  the  branches  of  the  Imperial  State  Bank. 

Then  again,  as  to  Italy,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  gold 
stored  away  there,  but.  as  in  reality  it  does  not  see  day- 
light, that  country  might  as  well  not  have  departed  from 
its  paper  currency. 

Therefore,  to  sum  up  the  situation  in  a  few  words, 
London  being  the  centre  of  the  financial  world,  we  have 
to  be  doubly  careful  to  protect  our  stock  of  gold  ;  but  if 
bi-metallism  were  introduced  throughout  Europe,  we  should 
have  much  greater  difficulty  in  doing  so,  and  should  be 
obliged  to  increase  our  stock  of  silver,  whether  it  suited  us 
or  not. 

Whilst  feeling  very  strongly  on  these  points,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  are  grievances  both  in  India  and 
China  in  connexion  with  the  silver  question,  and  if  any- 
thing oould  be  done  towards  diminishing  those  grievances 
it  would  be  extremely  desirable. 

To  find,  however,  a  remedy  for  both  past  and  present 
grievances  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  but  as 
regards  the  former,  old  contracts  in  connexion  with 
pensions,  &c.,  might  be  revised,  whilst  as  regards  present 
grievances,  the  fact  of  the  rupee  having  fallen  consiaerably 
below  its  original  value  is  not  in  itJdf  more  unfair  than 
the  exchange  fluctuating  between  this  and  any  other 
country.  That  something  ought  to  be  done  for  India 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  hardly  seems  to  me  a  sound 
argument  to  say  that  because  a  grievance  exists  in  that 
country  it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce  into  this 
otTuntay  that  which  might  prove  a  veiy  dangerous 
experiment. 

I  beg  to  remain, 
my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  very  iiiithful 
and  most  ooedient  servant, 
(Signed)        Alfbbd  db  Rothscrilo. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Herschell, 

&c.,  ■  &c.. 

President  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Gold  and  Silver  Currency. 
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MiMOBANSux  by  Mr.  J.  Bask  fioBBRTSON  on  the  Biss  and  the  Fall  of  Pricbs  in  consequence  of  Inobeasb 

or  DscEBASE  in  the  Yolume  of  the  Ccrbxnct. 


Changes  n  the  average  prices  of  commodities  are 
dne  to  two  canses,  (1)  to  changes  in  the  quantity  of 
money  per  head  of  the  population  and  to  the  greater 
efiiciency  of  money  through  banking  and  other  expe- 
dients for  econo  mizing^oney  ;  and  (2)  to  changes  in 
the  condition  of  supply  and  de  maud  as  affecting  com- 
modities, irrespectively  of  changes  in  the  volume  of  the 
currency  per  head  of  the  population,  or  of  the  greater  or 
less  efficiency  of  money. 

As  supply  and  demand  will  both  vary  for  each  single 
commodity  by  itself,  the  price  of  each  commodity  will 
constantly  vary  as  regards  every  other  commodity. 
These  variations  are  due  to  natural  causes,  and  there- 
fore, in  this  country  we  have  considered  it  wise  not  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  action  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  variations  in  prices  dne  to  changes  iu 
supply  and  demand  are  the  chief  means  by  which  the 
production  and  distribution  of  commodities  are 
regelated,  while  currency  changes,  affect  all  prices 
equally,  and,  therefore,  would  be  shown  not  in  the  price 
of  eacn  commodity,  but  iu  the  index  number  repre- 
senting the  average  prices  of  commodities  generally. 

But  changes  in  the  quantity  of  money  are  due  en- 
tirely to  law,  to  the  law  of  legal  tender.  Qovemments 
have  nndertoken  to  set  up  a  standard  of  value,  but, 
instead  of  this  standard  bemg  regulated  so  as  to  provide 
a  money  of  approximately  steady  purchasing  power,  it 
was  in  this  country  arbitrarily  fixed  in  1816,  and  with 
the  exception  of  minor  changes  in  1844  it  has  never 
been  altered ;  so  that  in  the  changing  conditions  of  the 
last  70  years  there  have  been  great  variations  in  the 
quantily  of  money  per  head  of  the  population,  which 
worked  injustice ;  and  wide  fluctuations  upwards  and 
downwards  in  the  index  number  representing  the 
average  prices  of  commodities. 

A  perfectly  just  money  system  would  be  one  of  steady 
purchasing  power  as  regards  the  average  prices  of 
staple  commodities,  that  is,  a  system  with  as  near  as 
possible  a  fixed  index  number,  and  the  nearer  we  can 
approach  to  this  the  nearer  we  shall  have  come  to  justice 
in  monetary  affairs.  Under  the  present  system  we  have 
at  one  period  a  large  increase  of  money,  at  another  a 
considerable  decrease,  involving  inflation  of  prices  and 
contraction  of  prices,  and  it  becomes  important  to  trace 
out  how  prices  fall  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of 
money,  and  rise  in  consequence  of  an  excess  of  money. 

Let  ua  examine,  then,  now  the  volume  of  money  in 
this  country  has  diminished  in  the  last  11  years,  and 
how  average  prices  have  fallen  in  response  to  the 
diminution  of  money.  During  that  period  we  have  not 
received  any  net  imports  of  gold  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  exported  1,200,0002.,  besides  the  amount  of 
gold  carried  out  of  the  country  by  travellers,  which  is 
much  larger  than  the  amount  brought  in  by  travellei's. 
If,  therefore,  we  have  received  66,W)O,0O0Z.  less  of  gold 
in  the  last  11  years  than  we  should  have  had  if  we  had 
received  during  these  years  the  same  annual  supply  as 
we  had  in  the  10  years  1866  to  1875,  the  question  arises 
as  to  how  this  deficient  supply  has  acted  on  prices. 

The  following  are  the  figures  in  regard  to  gold  in 
the  United  Kingdom : — 

186ft-76.  1876-86. 

10  year».  10  years. 

£  £ 

Total  Imports  -  190,»00,000  152,300,000 
Total  Exports  -  140,800,000  .  163,600,000 
Net  Imports        -      60,100,000  — 

Net  Exports        -  —  1,200,000 

The  absence  of  the  gold  which  ought  to  have  come 
into  the  country  was  felt  in  two  ways,  (1)  there  was  none 
imported  to  supply  the  consumption  in  the  arts,  and 
(2)  there  was  none  imported  to  provide  for  the  wear, 
tear,  and  loss  of  coins,  and  for  new  coinage.  The  con- 
sumption in  the  arts  was  provided  for  by  taking  the 
amount  of  annual  consumption  out  of  the  stock  of  gold 
coin  or  bullion.  If  the  consumption  in  the  arts  was  prin- 
cipally provided  for  out  of  new  bullion  from  the  bullion 
defers,  there  must  have  been  a  corresponding  export 
of  gold  coin  or  old  bullion,  seeing  that  we  exported 
more  than  ne  imported.    And  Utis  supply  for  the  arts 


must  ultimately  have  come  almost  altogether  out  of  the 
coinage,  because  part  would  be  obtained  by  melting 
down  sovereigns,  and  the  rest  must  in  the  end  have 
been  taken  mainly  from  the  coinage,  because  in  the 
last  11  years  the  stock  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  has 
decreased  at  least  27,0OO,0O0T.,  that  is  from  135,000,0002. 
to  108,000,0002.,  while  the  stock  of  bullion  has  probably 
not  changed  much.  This  caused  a  steady  drain  of  gold 
chiefly  from  the  gold  money  outside  of  the  banks,  seeing 
that  the  banks  when  drawn  upon  for  gold  coin  to  export 
against  the  imported  bullion  in  the  arte,  would  have  to 
renew  their  supplies  of  gold  from  the  general  circula- 
tion to  meet  their  liabilities,  as  the  fact  of  gold  being 
withdrawn  from  circulation  would  not,  in  itseu',  dimini^ 
in  an^  way  the  capital,  reserve,  or  depositu  in  the  banks. 
That  is  to  say,  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  gold 
for  the  arts  would  not  affect  the  deposits  in  the  banks, 
but  the  results  of  such  withdrawal  leading  to  lower 
prices  might  cause  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  to  meet 
losses  produced  by  lower  prices  of  commodities.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
deposits  from  the  savings  of  the  community,  and  from 
the  special  savings  which  the  increased  purcbuing 
power  of  money  over  commodities  would  enable  the 
investing  classes  to  effect. 

The  supply  of  gold  for  the  arte  having  been  taken 
from  the  current  stock  of  that  metal  during  the  last 
11  years,  we  have  now  to  consider  the  exact  process 
by  which  prices  fell  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  in 
the  gold  circulation.  It  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  the 
capitals  of  banks  and  their  undivided  profile  are  con- 
cerned, these  must  have  remained  intact  as  a  whole 
and  notwithstanding,  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  stock 
of  gold,  the  reserve  of  gold  kept  by  the  banks  in 
connection  with  their  capital  and  undivided  profits 
would  remain  the  same,  unless  they  reduced  the  per- 
centage of  gold  held  against  their  liabilities. 

But  the  banks  receive  deposits,  and  these  may  be 
distinguished  into  two  classes,  the  deposits  from  inves- 
tors, annuitants,  &c.,  and  those  from  the  mercantile, 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  landed  classes,  whose 
deposits  are  the  working  balances  of  accounts  in  which 
the  banks  discount  bills  and  grant  advances.  Now  in 
the  case  of  depositors  whose  resources  beyond  their 
deposits  are  in  good  securities,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  their  deposits  should  have  diminished 
indeed  with  the  increased  command  of  money  over 
commodities  their  deposits  should  have  increased.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  as  good  securities  have  in- 
creased in  money  value  during  the  last  11  years 
owing  to  a  gradual  fall  in  the  permanent  rate  of 
interest,  and  without  any  regard  to  quantity  of  money, 
and  as  the  deposits  of  the  holders  of  such  securities 
ought  to  have  increased,  the  gold  reserve  in  banks 
against  this  class  of  deposits  ought  to  have  increased 
rather  than  diminished. 

With  the  other  class  of  deposits,  those  belonging  to 
the  trading,  industrial,  and  a^cnltural  portion  of  the 
people,  the  process  of  contraction  of  the  currency  most 
nave  very  largely  diminished  their  resources,  and, 
therefore,  through  failures  and  losses  in  business,  this 
class  of  deposits  would  be  diminished,  though  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  deposits  are  the  mere  current 
balances  necessary  for  carrying  on  business,  and  are 
not  deposits  placed  at  the  complete  disposal  of  the 
banks. 

This  then  goes  to  show  that  there  may  be  a  con- 
siderable contraction  of  the  gold  currency,  and  yet  little 
or  no  change  in  the  gold  reserves  of  the  banks. 

We  must  therefore  look  to  the  gold  circulation 
outside  the  banks  for  the  contraction  produced  by  a 
diminished  amount  of  gold. 

While  securities,  such  as  consols,  and  notes  held  by 
the  banks  undergo  no  change  whatever  in  consequence 
of  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  low  prices  for  com- 
modities are  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  a  con- 
tracting currency. 

Let  us  look  at  the  process  by  which  contraction  is 
effected.  The  consumers  of  gold  in  the  arts,  carry  on 
their  business  in  times  when  we  have  no  net  imports  of 
gold,  by  withdrawing  sovereigns  from  oiroolatiou,  or 
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causing  them  to  be  ■withdrawn  and  melted  down ;  or  hj 
withdrawing  bullion  which  is  potentially  coin,  seeing 
that  it  is  in  the  Bank  of  England  ready  to  be  coined 
immediately  that  coin  is  wanted.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
bullion  is  purchased  that  is  not  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
then  that  is  so  much  that  would,  but  for  this  purchase 
have  gone  into  the  Bank,  as  there  is  no  profit  in  holding 
gold,  seeing  that  it  has  one  permanent  price,  namely,  the 
Mint  price.  Or  if  it  did  not  go  into  the  Bank,  it  would 
be  exported,  seeing  that  we  are  not  graining  any  new 
gold  by  import.  In  this  manner  (with  no  net  imports 
of  gold)  the  quantity  of  gold  in  circulation  is  reduced 
by  perhaps  2,400,000l  a  year.  It  is  not  taken  from  the 
Bank  of  England  in  large  quantities  so  as  to  affect  the 
rate  of  discoimt,  it  is  not  taken  from  any  single  fimd, 
but  from  the  circulation  generally  in  the  leading  cities 
and  towns  of  the  country. 

If  there  are  37,000,000  of  people  in  this  country  using 
a  certain  amount  of  money  for  certain  transactions  in 
which  legal  tender  money,  or  money  passing  as  such,  is 
actually  used,  and  if  the  total  amount  of  such  money 
available  for  all  actual  cash  purposes  is  137,000,0002., 
then  this  137,000,0002.  of  money,  or  the  portion  outside 
of  the  banks,  spread  over  all  these  cash  transactions, 
win  be  distributed  on  a  scale  of  relative  prices  that  will 
show  the  comparative  values  of  all  commodities. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  by  some  sudden  operation  the 
187,000,0002.  of  money  were  reduced  to  100,000,0002., 
then  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  with  the  latter  amount 
of  money  the  same  cash  transactions  could  not  take 
place  except  at  reduced  prices.  It  would  be  a  physical 
impossibility  to  pay  the  same  prices  on  the  same 
transactionB. 

There  is  no  more  mystery  in  the  method  by  which 
money  distributes  itself  over  an  entire  community  in 
proportion  to  the  needs  of  each  person  and  his  ability 
to  supply  his  money  needs,  than  there  is  in  the  method 
by  which  all  articles  are  distributed  over  the  country 
in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants  and  their 
abUity  to  pay  for  the  articles.  In  the  fields  of  com- 
merce, industry,  and  agriculture  there  is  a  change  in 
most  wholesale  prices  of  articles  every  day,  and  often 
several  times  in  a  day,  and  at  least  there  is  a  distinct 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  dealers  in  most  articles  every 
day  that  the  market  is  rather  stronger  or  rather  weaker 
when  no  change  of  price  takes  place.  It  is  also  sur- 
prising to  observe  the  frequent  changes,  in  many  cases 
daily  and  even  hourly,  in  the  prices  of  the  enormous 
mass  of  securities  of  all  kinds.  This  demonstrates  the 
daily  and  hourly  adaptation  of  the  prices  of  thousands 
of  millions  sterling  of  wealth  to  changes  in  supply  and 
demand  as  affecting  each  commodity  and  each  security. 
If  then  we  see  the  prices  of  articles  and  all  securities 
hourly  and  daily  changing  over  the  whole  country,  we 
ought  not  to  feel  surprised  at  the  money  in  the  country 
which  every  inhabitant  and  every  business  firm  must 
have  more  or  less,  distributing  itself  and  re-distributing 
itself  with  incessant  activity  in  accordance  with  the  tot^ 
available  quantity  of  money,  the  demand  for  it,  and 
the  ability  of  each  person  to  pay  for  the  amount  which 
he  demands,  that  is,  by  services  or  some  other  equi- 
valent. 

But  with  100,000,0002.  of  money,  prices  of  commodi- 
ties can  no  more  remain  at  the  same  average  figures 
at  which  they  stood  when  the  amount  of  money  was 
137,000,0001.,  than  lOO.OOOjOOO  bushels  of  wheat  could 
give  each  individual  of  37,000,000  people  the  same 
amoxmt  of  wheat  as  137,000,000  would  give. 

While  the  currency  is  being  contracted  in  conse- 
quence of  sovereigns  being  withdrawn,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  first  effect  of  this  is  that  there  is  not  money 
enough  to  carry  out  the  retail  transactions  at  current 
prices.  There  will  therefore  ensue  a  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  commodities,  and  this  falling  off  will  im- 
mediately be  felt  in  the  wholesale  markets,  'fliia 
diminished  demand  without  any  diminution  in  the 
supply  will  inevitably  cause  a  fall  in  wholesale  prices. 
The  fall  first  shows  itself  in  wholesale  prices,  but  the 
cause  is  that  there  is  not  enough  money  to  pay  the  same 
retail  prices  for  the  usual  quantity  of  articles,  and  thus 
the  current  supply  of  articles  can  only  be  disposed  of  at 
such  a  reduction  in  prices  as  will  enable  tue  normal 
amount  of  articles  to  be  paid  for  by  the  smaller  amount 
of  money  available. 

We  are  now  reasoning  on  the  basis  that  as  our  prices 
have  fallen,  prices  have  similarly  fallen  in  other  gold 
money  countries,  otherwise  we  should  have  had  foreign 
counmes  sending  gold  here  to  purchase  at  our  lower 
prices.  As  we  have  not  gained  any  gold  by  import  in 
the  last  11  years,  it  is  clear  that  there  has  been  a 
coTresponding   fall   in   prices    in   all   gold   standard 


countries,  and  therefore  this  fall  in  prices  is  due  to  a 
cause  which  has  been  in  operation  in  all  the  g^ld-money 
countries. 

The  amoimt  of  gold  in  circulation  here  has  dimi- 
nished, and  the  amount  of  the  gold  standard  has  dimi- 
nished in  all  other  gold  countries,  because  the  stock  of 
gold  in  the  countries  which  were  on  the  gold  standard 
in  1870  has  had  to  be  reduced  so  as  to  give  a  stock 
of  gold  to  Germai^,  the  United  States,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Holland,  Italy,  &c.,  which  in  1870  were  not 
on  the  gold  standard,  and  had  at  that  time  but  little 
gold. 

If,  however,  instead  of  gold  being  withdrawn  annually 
to  the  oxtont  of  2,400,000/.,  an  amount  of  20,000,0002. 
had,  let  us  sappose,  been  exported  from  the  countoy  in 
two  years  to  provide  for  gold  coinages  in  countries 
adopting  gold.  This  would  have  involved  a  diminution 
of  20,000,0002.  by  export,  of  4,800,0002.  in  the  arts,  and 
further,  there  would  have  been  no  gold  to  provide 
for  wear  and  tear  of  coin,  or  for  the  wants  of  an  in 
creased  population,  so  that  prices  would  have  fallen  very 
greatly. 

The  20,000,0002.  of  export  would  have  been  dananded 
from  the  Bank  of  Er^land.  Any  foreign  country  wish- 
ing to  get  gold  could  sell  20,000,0002.  of  its  securities 
and  have  the  proceeds  put  to  its  credit  at  the  Bank.  K 
20,000,0002.  were  to  be  demanded  within  two  years,  the 
gold  reserve  at  the  Bank  being  an  average  amount,  the 
Bank  would  undoubtedly  be  compelled  to  raine  its  rate 
of  discount,  and  if  the  foreign  government  persisted  in 
withdrawing  the  gold,  a  severe  monetary  crisis  would 
supervene  in  England,  which  would  certainly  require  the 
suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act. 

When  the  Bank  had  only  its  usual  gold  reserve,  say 
about  22,000,0002.,  a  withdrawal  of  20,000,000/.  for  the 
purpose  of  being  locked  up  abroad  would  be  impracti- 
cable. The  Bank  would  require  to  call  upon  the 
Government  to  suspend  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  it 
would  then  refuse  to  pay  in  gold  and  would  tender 
notes  instead. 

There  would,  however,  be  a  tremendous  strain  on  the 
gold  circulation.  The  high  rate  of  discount  would 
diminish  applications  for  discounts,  and  the  banks  would 
refuse  new  business  and  would  strengthen  their  position 
by  calling  in  loans  or  by  reducing  them.  There  would 
be  a  movement  of  gold  from  the  provinces  to  London, 
and  the  Bank  of  England  would  use  every  possible 
effort  to  bring  gold  into  its  coffers.  The  operations 
of  merchants,  manufacturers,  agriculturists,  Stc.,  would 
be  restricted,  there  would  be  a  partial  paralysis  in  all 
business,  money  would  not  circulate  so  freely  as  before, 
there  would  be  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  com- 
modities, and  prices  would  consequently  falL  There 
would  be  a  diminution  in  the  funds  for  the  payment  of 
wages,  there  would  be  short  time  in  factories,  the  shop- 
keepers would  have  less  activity  in  their  business,  and 
in  the  absence  of  demand,  wholesale  and  also  retail, 
prices  would  faU  until  they  had  adjusted  themselves  to 
the  contracted  currency.  And  as  the  fall  in  prices  was 
due  to  a  permanent  contraction  of  the  currency,  this 
fall  would  De  permanent ;  whereas  if  the  faU  were  due 
to  some  mere  temporary  monetary  crisis  or  imuBaal 
conditions,  prices  would  rise  again  as  soon  as  the 
abnormal  causes  had  ceased  to  operate. 

I  have  now  shown  how  prices  fall  over  a  period  of 
years  when  we  have  not  received  any  gold  by  net 
imports  from  abroad,  by  two  different  operations,  (1)  by 
a  withdrawal  of  sovereigns  from  the  gold  circulatioa 
generally,  and  (2)  by  withdrawal  of  gold  coin  or  huUios 
from  the  Bank  of  England  to  be  exported  abroad,  whick 
must  however  be  replaced  in  the  Bank  by  withdrawak 
from  the  circulation. 

Prices  may  also  fall  in  consequence  of  a  deficient 
supply  of  gold,  so  that  we  may  import  large  amounts 
of  gold  and  yet  have  falling  prices  because  we  do  not 
import  enough. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is,  how  average 
prices  rise  in  consequence  of  excessive  supplies  of  gold. 
All  gold  from  abroad,  whether  deficient,  normal,  or  ex- 
cessive in  amount,  must  practically  pass  into  the  Bank 
of  England,  because  the  Bank  is  the  one  great  customer 
that  is  bound  immediately  to  pay  cash  for  any  gold  that 
may  be  offered,  and  the  price  is  fixed  and  always  the 
same,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  profit  for  importers 
in  holding  it.  The  gold  that  oomes  into  the  BanK  from 
abroad  and  is  afterwards  exported,  does  not  enter  into 
the  present  discussion,  as  it  has  no  real  influence  on 
prices,  its  effect  being  confined  to  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  gold  reserves  of  the  Bank,  and  to  a  temporary 
lowering  of  the  rate  of  discount. 

The  g^ld  which  has  an  effect  on  prices  is  that  which 
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remains    in    the    country    and    passes     into    active 
circulation. 

An  importer  of  gold  haying  deposited  a  Bhipment  at 
the  Bank  of  England  gets  credit  for  the  value  in  his 
aocoont  with  the  Bank,  or  he  may  take  a  cheque  on  the 
Bank  and  pay  it  into  his  account  at  some  other  bank. 
If  importations  of  gold  take  place  on  a  considerable 
scale,  and  pass  into  the  Bank,  the  latter  will  have  to 
lower  its  rate  of  discount,  not,  however,  in  the  hope  of 
causing  gold  to  be  exported,  because  we  arc  assuming 
that  there  is  an  increased  supply  of  gold,  and  that  it  is 
flowing  into  all  the  gold-money  countries  ;  but  in  order 
tJiat  the  lower  rate  of  discount  may  cause  a  larger 
demand  for  discounts.  Thus  the  Bank  will  get  rid  of, 
say,  60  per  cent,  of  the  new  gold  or  of  notes  redeemable 
in  gold.  But  the  money  obtained  by  these  discounts 
must  be  used  for  purposes  for  which  money  is  actv:ally 
required,  because  the  supply  of  gold  has  positively  in- 
oreMed.  The  business  of  the  country  is  not  now  lieing 
carried  on  with  the  same  number  of  counters,  eo  to 
speak,  as  before  ;  there  has  been  an  addition  of  counters. 
If  10,000,0002.  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  tea  had  been  im- 
ported there  would  have  been  no  addition  to  the  money 
or  the  counters  in  which  these  would  have  been  valued, 
and  by  which  they  would  have  been  distributed  and  paid 
for.  But  if  10,000,0002.  of  gold  come  into  the  country 
there  is  a  positive  addition  of  so  much  to  the  money  of 
the  country,  and  these  10,000,0002.  will  very  soon,  by 
the  processes  of  trade,  exchange,  and  prices,  be  so 
distributed  over  the  country  that  the  business  of  the 
country  will  be  carried  on  by  the  former  currency  and 
these  10,000,0002.  more.  The  10,000,0002.  must  be 
distributed  in  certain  proportions  between  the  banks 
and  the  gold  circulation  outside  of  the  banks ;  but  as 
while  contraction  of  the  currency  is  going  on,  the  gold 
circulation  outside  of  the  banks  will  be  reduced  more 
in  proportion  to  its  quantity  than  the  amount  in  the 
banu  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  tlie  quantity 
they  hold ;  so,  while  inflation  of  the  currency  is  taking 
place,  the  amount  of  gold  which  will  pass  into  circulation 
outside  of  the  banks  will  be  proportionatelv  greater 
than  what  will  be  added  to  the  reserves  of  the  banks. 

The  effect  of  having  an  increase  of  gold  wonld  be 
that  there  would  be  new  money  competing  for  employ- 
ment ;  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others  would 
compete  for  this  new  money  at  a  low  rate  of  discount, 
and  its  use  would  cause  greater  competition  in  the 
wholesale  markets,  and,  therefore,  higher  prices,  until 
average  prices  had  risen  to  the  level  of  the  increased 
amount  of  money,  that  is,  to  a  level  of  prices  at  which 
practically  it  would  take  the  increased  amount  of 
money  to  i>ay  for  the  same  articles  and  services  which 
were  formerly  paid  for  by  a  smaUer  aggregate  of 
money. 

Over  the  entire  field  of  commodities  and  securities 
the  lower  rate  of  discount  would  at  least  temporarily 
compensate  for  and  be  the  equivalent  of  higher  average 
prices,  and  in  the  higgling  of  the  markets  the  lower 
rate  of  discount  wonld  soon  be  adjnsted  to  a  higher 
range  of  prices,  and  this  lower  rate  of  discount  would 
continue  until  the  surplus  gold  beyond  the  banks' 


requirements  was  driven  into  the  general  circulation 
of  the  country  and  automatically  distributed. 

But  in  the  case  of  secorities  (not  including,  however, 
companies  earning  their  incomes  in  trade  or  in  produc- 
tion) the  advance  in  average  prices  throiu^h  a  low  rate 
of  discount  would  only  he  temporary,  Sat  is,  prices 
would,  as  a  rule,  not  follow  the  quantity  of  money,  but 
would  follow  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  discount.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  low  rate  of  discount 
caused  by  an  excess  of  gold  that  must  be  forced  into 
circulation  would  cause  increased  competition  over  the 
whole  field  of  commodities,  and,  tnerefore,  wonld 
cause  prices  to  be  raised,  and  as  the  money  was  in 
existence  to  raise  prices,  average  prices  would  rise  to 
and  remain  at  the  level  of  the  quantity  of  money  in  the 
country,  and  wonld  thereafter  be  only  very  little 
affected  by  changes  in  the  rate  of  discount,  so  that  in 
general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  average  wholesale 
prices  of  commodities  must  follow  the  quantity  of 
money  absolutely,  while  they  will  be  but  very  little 
affected,  and  then  only  temporarily,  by  changes  in  the 
rate  of  discount.  On  the  otner  hand,  retail  prices  will 
not  be  affected  by  changes  in  the  rate  of  discount, 
though  they  will  be  materially  affected  by  changes  in 
the  volume  of  the  currency. 

When,  therefore,  the  excess  of  gold  has  been,  as  it 
were,  absorbed  in  a  higher  range  of  retail  prices,  the 
money  of  the  country  will  be  adjusted  to  its  uses 
at  that  higher  range,  and  average  retail  prices  will 
not  advance  further. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  increased  amounts  of 
money  will  also  cause  new  enterprises  to  be  under- 
taken, giving  more  active  emplojrment  to  labour  and 
setting  many  unemployed  people  to  work,  and  all  this 
must  give  increased  demand  for  materials  and  for 
commodities,  and  thus  raise  prices,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  the  new  money  was  applied  altogether 
to  its  present  uses  only  at  a  higher  range  of  prices. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  the  words  "  infla- 
tion" and  "contraction,"  as  applied  to  the  volume 
of  currency,  are  historical,  as  they  have  expressed  the 
experience  of  civilised  notions  from  the  earliest  times  ; 
and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  in  modem  times  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  currency  should  not  have  its  tall 
effect  in  prices  of  commodities,  although  it  cannot  be 
shown  separately  by  itself,  as  other  elements  enter  into 
prices.  In  looUng  at  a  g^rain  of  wheat,  we  are  per* 
fectly  certain  that  air,  soil,  rain,  and  sunshine  have 
gone  to  its  production ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
compare  a  grain  of  wheat  of  one  year's  hu-vest  with  a 
grain  of  wheat  of  another,  and  say  in  what  proportions 
these  elements  have  contributed  to  its  production,  or 
whether  one  owed  more  or  less  to  air,  soil,  rain,  or 
sunshine  than  another.  So  with  increase  or  decrsMe 
in  the  currency,  we  cannot  positively  say  how  much 
change  in  prices  is  due  to  it,  as  we  have  not  exact 
statistics;  but  we  can  approximately,  and  we  could 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  if  we  had  reliable  statistics; 
but  increase  or  decrease  is  a  physical  fact  like  soil, 
rain,  or  sunshine,  and  is  as  completely  represented  in 
prices  as  any  of  these  is  in  a  grain  of  wheat. 

23rd  July  1887. 
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To  INVKSTIGATB  TBB  RBLATION  BBTWBBN  THE  STANDARD  OP  VaLUE  AND  PRICES. 


Preliminary  Remarks. 

This  is  as  complex  and  perplexing  a  question  as  it  is 
possible  to  propose. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  not, 
and  there  cannot  be  by  the  nature  of  things,  a  standard  of 
value. 

The  expression  Standard  of  Value  arose  firom  a  confusion 
of  Smith  and  Ricardo  on  the  nature  of  value,  which  all 
economists  see  to  be  untenable. 

What  is  meant  by  the  question  is,  what  is  the  relation 
of  money  to  prices. 

Though  there  cannot  be  a  standard  of  value,  there  may 
be  a  measure  of  value. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  expressions  arises  firom 
different  conceptions  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  value. 

It  is  a  docteine  maintained  by  several  English  writers 
that  all  value  is  produced  by  labour,  and  in  one  part  of 
their  works.  Smith  and  Ricardo  allege  that  the  value  of  a 
thing  is  the  quantity  of  labour  expended  in  obtaining  it, 
and  that  if  a  tning  could  always  be  produced  by  the  same 
quantity  of  labour,  it  would  be  invariable  in  value. 

But  such  ideas  are  now  abandoned  by  every  economist. 

The  expression  Measure  of  Value  proceeds  from  the 
conception  ttiAt  the  value  of  a  thing  originates  in  the 
demand  of  the  consumer,  and  the  measure  of  value  is  the 
quantity  of  the  material  fixed  upon  to  measure  the  desire 
of  the  consumer  to  obtain  any  object. 

The  measure  of  value  is  money  and  credit. 

The  superlative  complexity  of  the  question  consists  in 
this,  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  measure  of  value 
consists  of  credit,  and  in  order  to  obtain  even  an  approxi> 
mate  answer  to  the  question  it  is  necessary  to  asoerteu  the 
ratio  which  money  bearrto  credit. 

All  economists  acknowledge  that  credit  has  exactly  the 
same  effect  on  prices  as  monCT. 

Bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  banking  credits, 
payable  in  gold,  have  exactly  the  same  effects  as  an  equal 
amount  of  gold.  Bank  notes,  bills  of  exdiange,  and 
banking  credits,  payable  in  silver,  have  exactly  the  same 
effects  as  an  equtJ  quantity  of  silver.  And  the  value  of 
these  metals,  with  respect  to  each  other,  is  affected  by  the 
credits  of  all  forms  payable  in  each  of  them,  exactly  as  by 
equal  quantities  of  the  metals  themselves. 

Moreover,  in  estimating  prices  generally,  the  quantity  of 
inconvertible  paper  money  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
at  its  current  Tuue  in  specie. 


Credit  emanates  frova.  two  sources :  (1)  merduuits  and 
traders  of  all  kinds ;  (2)  Banks. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  g^eat  scientific 
principles  and  mechanism  of  credit  are  not  to  be  found 
in  any  work  in  the  English  language.  The  modem 
system  of  bankiag  and  credit  was  invented  by  die 
Romans,  and  the  complete  scientific  principles  of  credit 
were  developed  by  the  Roman  lawyers,  and  ore  con- 
tained in  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  and  are  set  forth 
in  every  Continental  treatise  on  Jurisprudence,  but  th^ 
have  not  hitherto  found  their  way  into  any  treatise  on 
economics. 

In  a  subsequent  section  there  are  exhibited  the 
juridical  principles  of  credit  as  developed  by  the  Roman 
lawyers,  which  have  now  been  enacted  by  Statute  as 
law  in  England. 

With  respect  to  banking  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  there  is  not  in  any  language  an  exposition  of  the 
actual  mechanism  of  banking,  which  is  of  indispensable 
importance  in  determining  this  question.  All  the  com- 
mon notions  of  the  nature  of  banking  are  entirely 
erroneous.  In  a  subsequent  section  there  is  given  an 
outline  of  the  real  mechanism  of  banking. 

Having  then  determined  that  the  measure  of  value 
consists  of  money  and  credit,  it  is  necessaiy  to  consider 
the  various  kinds  of  purohaseable  commodities,  and  these 
are  (1),  material  things;  (2),  labour  or  services ;  and  (3), 
abstract  rights. 

The  question  proposed  is  not  only  as  abstruse  and  com- 
plex as  any  in  physical  science,  but  its  difficulty  is  enor- 
mously increased,  because  there  is  no  agreement  among 
the  best  known  economists  as  to  the  meaning  of  any 
one  of  the  fundamental  terms  which  are  necessary  to  its 
discussion. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  one  example  of  the  general  theory 
of  value ;  but,  unfortunately,  economists  are  at  utter  dis- 
cord with  themselves,  and  with  each  other,  on  every  point 
in  the  theory  of  value. 

To  give  an  answer,  therefore,  to  the  question  which  can 
even  approximate  to  correctness,  it  is  necessary  (1 )  to  explain 
the  fundamental  terms  involved  "m  its  discussion ;  (2),  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  theory  of  value ;  (3),  to  explam  the 
nature  and  system  of  orewt;  (4),  to  explain  the  nature 
of  banking,  of  which  the  common  notions  are  entirely 
eitoneouB. 
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Ancient  writers  for  1,300  years  unanunously  held  that 
exchangeability  is  the  sole  essence  and  principle  of  wealth. 
That  eveiytlung  whatever  which  can  be  exchanged,  or 
bought  and  sola,  or  whose  value  can  be  measured  in  money, 
is  wealth,  whatever  its  nature  or  its  form  may  be. 

Thus  Aristotle  says,  Nicomach.  Eth.  B.v.  c.  1  :  xriiam 
M  Xtyoiuv  riin-a  lam  i)  d{la  voyianari  fierpttrai. 

By  the  term  wealth  we  mean  all  things  whose  value  is 
measured  in  money. 

ThiS  is  a  good  general  definition,  fitted  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  great  science,  and  the  whole  science  of  economics  is  to 
be  developed  out  of  this  single  sentence. 

We  have  next  to  ascertain  how  many  different  kinds  of 
things  there  are  which  can  be  bought  and  sold,  or  exchanged, 
or  whose  value  can  be  measured  in  money. 

First  there  are  material  things  of  all  sorts :  lands,  houses, 
monev,  cattle,  trees,  &c.  which  every  one  now  admits  to  be 
wealth. 

Ancient  Dialogue  to  show  that  Labour  is 
Wealth. 

There  is  an  ancient  dialogue  named  the  Eirxias,  on  the 
nature  of  wealth,  which,  as  &r  as  1  am  aware,  is  the  earliest 
work  extant  on  an  economical  subject. 

Eryxias  observed  to  Socrates  that  he  had  seen  the  richest 
man  in  all  Sicily.  Socrates  asked  him'  what  he  meant  by 
wealth,  Eryxias  said  that  by  wealth  he  meant  the  person 
who  had  most  money.  Socrates  then  asked  him  what  kind 
ot  money  he  meant,  and  mid  that  difEerent  States  had 


different  kinds  of  money  which  could  be  exchanged  in  them 
and  therefore  were  wealth,  because  they  had  purchasing 
power  in  them,  but  were  not  exchangeable  in  otner  places, 
and  therefore  were  not  wealth.  Socrates  showed  that 
money  is  only  wealth  in  those  places  in  which  it  can  be 
exchanged,  or  has  purchasing  power,  anywhere  else  it  is 
not  wealth. 

He  then  asked : — "  Why  are  some  things  wealth  and 
"  some  things  are  not  wealth  P  "  "  Why  are  some  things 
"  wealth  in  some  places  and  not  in  others,  and  at  some 
"  times  and  not  at  others  P  "  He  then  showed  that 
whether  things  are  wealth  or  not  depends  entirely  upon 
human  wants  and  desires ;  that  evei^hing  is  wealth  when 
it  is  wanted  and  demanded ;  that  it  is  not  wealth  where  ii 
is  not  wanted  and  demanded.  That,  in  short,  things  are 
only  xf^/uira  or  wealth  where  they  are  xp4<"i"^i  that  is 
where  they  are  wanted  and  demanded. 

He  then  showed  that  anything  else  which  enables  us  to 
purchase  what  we  want  and  demand  is  wealth,  for  exactly 
the  same  reason  that  gold  and  silver  are. 

He  instanced  professors  and  persons  who  gained  their 
living  by  giving  instruction  in  tne  various  sciences.  He 
said  that  persons  got  what  they  wanted  in  exchange  for 
this  instruction,  just  as  they  did  for  gold  and  silver ;  and, 
consequently,  he  said,  the  sciences  are  wealth  al  Mm-inuu 
Xp'fiiwra  otaiu — and  that  these  who  are  masters  of  such 
sciences  are  so  much  the  richer  tKovaJntpoi  tUri, 

Now  in  instancing  the  sciences  as  wealth,  that,  of  course, 
is  a  general  term  for  labour,  because  labour  in  economics 
is  any  exertion  of  human  abilities  or  thought,  which  is 
wanted,  demanded,  and  paid  for.    Now  labour  or  thought 
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cannot  be  seen  or  handled,  but  it  can  be  bought  and  sold ; 
its  value  can  be  measured  in  money,  and  therefore  by 
Aristotle's  definition,  it  is  wealth. 

Thus  Socrates  showed  that  personal  qualities  in  the  form 
of  labour  are  wealth,  and  a  person  makes  an  income  by  the 
exertion  of  his  skill  and  labour  as  an  advocate,  a  physician, 
an  engineer,  or  the  manager  of  a  great  commereial  company, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  another  person  maJces  an  income 
by  selling  material  commodities. 

DbMOSTBBMBS    shows    that    PbRSONAL    CrBDIT    18 

Wbalth. 

But  personal  qualities  may  be  used  as  pturchasing  power 
in  anotner  way  besides  that  of  labour. 

If  a  merchant  enjoys  good  "  credit,"  as  it  is  termed,  he 
may  go  into  the  market  and  purchase  goods,  not  with 
money,  but  by  giving  his  promise  to  pay  at  a  future 
time — ^that  is,  he  creates  a  right  of  action  against  himself. 
The  goods  become  his  actual  property,  exactly  as  if  he 
had  paid  for  them  with  money;  this  right  of  action 
is  the  price  he  pays  for  them ;  and  this  rignt  of  action  is 
termed  a  credit,  because  it  is  not  a  right  to  anv  specific 
sum  of  money,  but  only  a  general  right  against  the  person 
of  the  merchant  to  demand  a  sum  of  money  at  a  future 
time. 

Hence  a  merchant's  credit  has  purchasing  power  exactly 
as  money  has.  When  a  merchant  purchases  goods  with 
his  credit  instead  of  with  money,  his  credit  is  valued  in 
money  exactly  as  his  labour  may  be;  and  therefore,  by 
Aristotle's  definition,  personal  credit  is  wealth. 

So  also  Demosthenes  says  :  "  SvoTy  iyoBea/  hrrotr  wXoirov 
"  rt  Koi  ToS  Tpbs  Stovtos  fumifaBiu,  iut(6y  iari  rh  T^r  iriartms 
"  Hwafixo'  flfuy." 

There  being  two  kinds  of  "  goods  and  chattels  " — money 
and  general  credit,  the  greater  is  credit,  and  we  have  it. 

He  also  says :  "  E«  Si  rovro  dryrofis  8ti  Tiara  itpofiiii  r&v 
"  wturSf  itrrl  luyirTJi  irpiis  ■xfrniwiruriiiiv,  wan  ttr  ieyt>oii<raas." 

If  you  were  ignorant  of  this,  that  credit  is  tiie  greatest 
capital  of  all  towards  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  you  would 
be  utteriy  ignorant. 

Thus  Demosthenes  shows  that  personal  credit  is  iyaBiL 
or  goods  and  chattels,  and  iupopitjl,  or  capital. 

'Thus  though  personal  credit,  like  labour,  cannot  be  seen 
nor  touched,  nor  handled,  it  may  be  bought  and  sold,  or 
exchanged — ^its  value  can  be  measured  in  money— and 
therefore  it  is  wealth. 

It  is  now  dearly  shown  that  personal  qualities,  both  in  the 
form  of  labour  of  all  sorts,  ana  also  the  form  of  the  credit 
of  our  bankers,  merchants,  and  traders,  is  wealth ;  and  it 
foUows  that  the  credit  of  the  State  itself  is  also  national 
wealth. 

All  Jurists  show  that  Rights  arb  Wealth. 

But  there  is  another  order  of  quantities  which  ean  be 
bought  and  sold,  or  exchanged,  and  whose  value  can  be 
measured  in  money,  and  which  are  therefore  wealth  by  the 
definition.  And  it  is  this  order  of  quantities  which  requires 
the  greatest  attention,  because  it  is  with  respect  to  them 
that  modem  economists  are  chiefly  at  &ult,  and  it  is  with 
them  that  the  most  important  questions  in  modem 
economics  are  chiefly  concerned,  espedally  the  question 
before  the  present  Commission ;  tnerefore  the  subject 
requires  to  be  fully  treated. 

suppose  that  I  pav  a  sum  of  money  into  my  account 
with  my  banker,  what  becomes  of  that  money  P  It  becomes 
the  absolute  property  of  my  banker.  I  transfer  to  him 
the  absolute  proper^  in  the  money,  but  I  do  not  make 
him  a  present  of  it,  I  get  something  in  exchange  for  it ; 
and  wmtt  is  that  something  P  In  exchange  for  the  money, 
my  banker  gives  me  a  credit  in  his  books,  that  is,  he  gives 
me  a  right  of  action  to  demand  an  equal  sum  of  money 
from  him  at  any  time  I  please. 

This  right  of  action  is  termed  a  credit,  and  it  is  the  price 
the  banker  pays  for  the  money ;  and  if  I  write  that  right 
of  action  down  on  paper  in  the  form  of  a  cheque,  that 
cheque  may  circulate  m  commerce  and  effect  exchanges 
exactly  like  so  much  money,  until  it  is  paid  off  and 
extinguished. 

So  if  a  merchant  buys  goods  on  credit  by  giving  in 
payment  for  the  goods  a  right  of  action  against  hims^  to 
demand  so  much  money  at  a  fUture  time,  that  right  of 
action  is  the  payment  for  the  goods,  and  the  owner  of  it 
mav  write  it  down  on  paper  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of 
exchange,  and  that  biU  of  exchange  may  circulate  in 
commerce,  and  effect  exchanges  exactly  like  so  much 
money  until  it  is  paid  off  and  rartinguished. 

Thus  a  right  of  action  written  on  paper  in  the  form  of 
a  cheque  or  bill  of  exchange  is  itself  an  independent  article 
of  property  or  a  vendible  commodity,  and  may  be  bought 
ana  sold  exactly  like  a  piece  of  monev,  or  a  horse,  or  a 
watch,  or  any  other  material  commodity ;  thus,  a  credit 
is  itself  a  saleable  commodity  like  any  matwial  chatteL 


It  will  also  be  oonvenient  to  state  hwe  that  this  right  of 
action  or  credit  is  also  termed  a  debt.  The  subject  of 
credit  and  debt  will  be  more  fully  explained  further  on.  It 
is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  the  words  credit  and  debt 
are  used  perfectly  indiscriminately,  in  English  law  and 
common  usage,  to  mean  the  creditor's  right  of  action  to 
demand  a  sum  of  money  from  a  person. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  abstract  rights 
which  can  be  bought  and  sold  or  exchanged,  and  whose 
value  can  be  measured  in  money,  and  are  therefore  wealth. 

Suppose  that  the  State  wants  money  for  some  public 
purpose,  such  as  a  great  war,  or  to  execute  some  public 
work,  it  buys  money  from  any  person  who  is  willing  to 
sell  it  to  it,  and  in  exchange  for  the  money  it  gives  the 
subscribers  certain  rights  to  demand  a  Series  of  future 
payments  from  the  nation.  These  rights  in  populw 
language  are  called  the  funds,  and  the  public  creaitors 
may  sell  these  rights  to  any  one  they  please.  These  rights 
may  be  bought  and  sold  hke  any  material  chattels,  ^ley 
are  vendible  commodities,  and  therefore  wealth  hy  the 
definition. 

Suppose  that  any  one  wishes  to  subscribe  to  the  capital 
of  a  public  companv,  banking,  railway,  canal,  dock,  or  any 
other,  the  money  he  pays  becomes  the  property  of  the 
companv  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  in  exchange  for  the 
money  he  receives  certain  rights  to  share  in  the  future 
profits  to  be  made  by  the  company.  These  rights  are 
termed  shares,  and  the  shareholder  may  sell  his  right  to 
any  one  else.  These  shares  may  be  bought  and  sold 
like  any  material  chattels.  They  are  vendible  commodities, 
and  therefore  wealth  by  the  definition. 

Suppose  that  a  trader  establishes  a  successful  business 
of  any  sort,  besides  the  house  or  premises  in  which  the 
business  is  carried  on,  and  the  material  goods  in  his  shop, 
he  has  the  right  to  receive  the  future  profits  to  be  made  by 
the  business,  'lliis  abstract  right  is  termed  the  goodwill  of 
the  business,  and  it  is  part  of  the  trader's  assets,  over  and 
above  the  material  goods  in  the  shop,  and  he  can  sell  it 
for  money  to  any  one  else.  Its  value  can  be  measured  in 
money,  and  therefore  it  is  wealth. 

When  an  author  publishes  a  successful  work,  he  has  the 
exclusive  right  of  publishing  the  work,  and  receiving  the 
profits  made  by  it  for  a  certain  time.  That  right  is  termed 
copyright,  and  is  a  property  quite  separate  from  the  printed 
volumes.  And  the  author  may  sell  that  copyright  to  any 
one  he  pleases,  like  a  material  chattel.  Its  value  can  be 
measured  in  money,  and  therefore  it  is  w«ilth  by  the 
definition. 

When  a  professional  man  establishes  a  successful  busi- 
ness he  has  the  right  to  receive  the  future  profits  to  be 
made  by  it.  This  right  is  called  a  practice,  and  he  can  sell 
it  to  any  one  else.  Its  value  can  be  measured  in  money, 
and  therefore  it  is  wealth. 

There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  other  abstract 
rights  of  a  similar  nature,  which  can  all  be  bought  and 
s^d,  and  are  therefore  wealth,  which  it  would  be  too  long 
to  enumerate,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  them  M, 
but  only  to  direct  attention  to  a  particular  class  of  saleable 
quantities. 

Now  all  these  rights  cannot  be  handled  nor  seen,  nor 
transferred  by  manual  delivery  in  that  form ;  but  they  can 
all  be  bought  and  sold;  theur  value  can  be  measured' in 
money,  and  therefore  they  are  all  wealth. 

But  all  these  rights  may  be  written  down  on  some 
material,  such  as  paper  or  parchment,  and  then  they  may 
be  transferred  by  manual  delivery,  like  any  other  material 
chattel ;  in  fiut,  then,  they  become  material  chattels. 

And  because  all  these  rights  can  be  bought  and  sold, 
because  their  value  can  be  measured  in  money,  all  Jurists 
expressly  class  them  under  the  terms  "wealth,"  "  goods," 
"  goods  and  chattels,"  "  vendible  commodities,"  "  incor- 
pweal  chattels,"  and  "  incorporeal  wealth." 

Thus,  in  the  great  code  of  Roman  law,  named  the 
Pandects,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  definition. 

Dig.  50,  16,  222.  "Pecunite  nomine  non  solum 
numerata  pecunia,  sed  omnes  res,  tarn  soli  quam  mobiles, 
tam  corpora  quam  Jura  continentur." 

Under  the  term  wealth,  not  only  ready  mon^  but  all 
things,  both  immovable  and  movable,  both  corporeal  things 
as  well  as  rights  are  included. 

Dig.  50, 16,  6.  Nominis  et  rei  appellatio  ad  omnem 
contnctum  et  obligationem  pertinet. 

The  term  debt  and  property  is  applied  to  all  contracts 
and  obligations. 

Dig.  60,  16,  21.  Princeps  bona  concedendo  videtur 
etiam  obligationes  concedere. 

Tile  Sovereign  in  granting  "  goods  "  also  grants  obligS' 
tions. 

Dig.  50,  16,  23.  Rei  appellatione  et  canste  et  jura 
continentur. 
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Under  the  term  property  both  rights  of  action  and  rights 
are  included. 

Dig.  50,  16,  49.     £que  bonis  admunerabitur  si  quid  est 

in  actionibus nam  haeo  omnia  in  bonis 

esse  videntur. 

Rights  of  action  are  justly  counted  as  "  goods  "... 
for  all  these  things  are  included  as  "  goods." 

So  Ulpian  says  :  Lib.  34  ad  edict.  Nomina  eorum  qui 
sub  conoitione  vel  in  diem  debent,  et  emere  et  vendere 
solemus.    £a  enim  res  est  quae  emi  et  venire  potest. 

We  are  accustomed  to  buy  and  sell  debts  payable  at  a 
certain  event  and  on  a  certain  day.  For  that  is  wealth 
which  can  be  bought  and  sold. 

So  Colquhoun  in  his  summary  of  Roman  law,  says  that 
under  the  term  Merx  is  included  anything  whatever  which 
can  be  bought  and  sold,  no  matter  whether  it  is  movable 
or  immovable,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  existent  or  non- 
existent, such  as  a  horse  or  a  right  of  action,  servitude,  or 
anything  to  be  acquired,  or  the  acquisition  whereof  depends 
on  chance. 

Thus  in  Roman  law,  abstract  rights  of  all  sorts  are 
nduded  under  the  terms  pecunia,  (wealth),  bona,  (goods 
and  chattels),  res,  (piopertv),  and  merx,  (merchandise). 

The  Pandects  were  published  in  the  year  630  A.D.  at 
Constantinople,  but  while  the  official  language  was  Latin, 
the  people  were  Greek,  and  the  Latin  Pandects  soon  fell  into 
desuetude.  Thev  were  superseded  by  Greek  translations 
and  treatises,  andi  at  last  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
under  the  Basilian  dynasty,  they  were  entirely  superseded 
and  set  aside  as  obsolete ;  a  new  digest  or  revised  code  was 
pubUshed  in  Greek,  called  the  Basihca,  which  has  remained 
to  the  present  day  as  the  common  law  of  all  the  Greek 
population  of  the  east,  and  in  the  Basilica  these  definitions 
are  repeated. 

Basil.  2, 2, 204.    r^  iyiiunt    rm    xi"!!'^''''    "^    vivo*    r& 

XinllW''i-  iM.iL  wiirra  r<k  Kirvfrh  xot  imrtn-i  Koi  rjt  aaiufruA  Koi  rh 

dintlurriKiL  iUaia  iifiutvriu. 

Under  the  term  xrhi"'"^    ....    rights  are  included. 

BasiL  2,  2,  21.  if  toS  rfAyiueros  wpotniyopl^  Kol  eSruu  koI  rjk 

ilKoia  wfpttxtrai. 

Under  the  term  "goods  and  chattels"  both  rights  of 
action  and  rights  ue  included. 

Also  in  Greek  Law  abstract  rights  are  included  under  the 
terms  i-yaed  (goods),  oiala  (estate),  i^opfiri  ^capital),  oUos 
(estate),  and  they  are  caUed  obirla  iipiyris,  invisible  wealth. 

It  is  the  same  in  English  Law.  In  the  old  hkw  of 
Normandy  it  is  expressly  said  that  rights  of  action  are 
included  under  the  term  chattels. 

Thus  Sheppard  says  under  "  chattels  "  "  all  kinds  of 

"  emblements,  cut  and   growing,  grass  cut;   all  money, 

"  plate,  jewels,  utensils,  household  stufP,  debts,  wood  out, 

"  wares  m  a  shop,  &c.,  &c ,  are  accounted  chattels. 

"  All  right  of  action  to  any  personal  action  is  a  chattel." 

So  in  the  reign  of  Elizab«ih,  it  was  resolved  by  Popbam, 

L.C.  J.,  and  the  court  "  personal  actions  are  as  well  included 

"  within  the  word  '  goods '  in  an  Act  of  Parliamentjas  goods 

"  in  possession." 

So  in  another  case  Lord  Hardwicke  said :  '*'  And  debts 
"  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  would  pass  in  a 
••  will  thereby." 

Burnet,  J.,  said  "  A  bond  debt  is  certainlv  a  chattel. 
Parker,  L.C.B.,  said  "  But '  goods  and  chattels '  include 
"  debtis  things  in  action  are  considered  goods 

"  and  chattels." 

In  English  law  all  property  consisting  in  mere  abstract 
rights,  such  as  debts,  the  funds,  rights  of  action  including 
bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  shares  in  commercial 
companies,  copyrights,  patents,  the  goodwill  of  a  business, 
a  practice,  &c.  are  included  under  "  goods  and  chattels  " 
"vendible  commodities"  "incorporeal  chattels"  and 
"  incorporeal  wealth."  _ 

The  principle  which  is  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  credit 
and  of  all  incorporeal  property,  is  that  every  future  profit 
from  whatever  source  it  arises,  whether  from  land  or  from 
personal  industry,  has  a  present  value ;  and  that  present 
value  can  be  bought  and  sold,  or  can  be  measured  in 
money,  and  therefore  by  the  definition  which  the  ancients 
unammously  held  for  1300  years,  that  present  right,  or  the 
present  value  of  the  future  payment,  is  itself  an  independent 
article  of  wealth,  quite  separate  and  distinct  nova  the 
future  payment  itself. 

Reflection  will  show  that  there  u  nothing  which  can  be 
bought  and  sold  which  is  not  of  one  these  three  forms — 
either  it  is  a  material  chattel,  or  it  is  a  service  of  some  kind, 
or  it  is  an  abstract  right. 

Hence  taking  money  as  the  type  of  all  material  things 
Labour  as  the  type  of  services  of  all  kinds 
Credit  as  the  type  of  all  incorporeal  property ;  wealth  is 
seen  to  be  of  three  forms,  money,  labour,  and  credit. 

It  is  tiius  seen  that  there  are  three,  and  only  three,  ordws 
of  exchangeable  or  economic  quantities,  and  these  three 
orders  of  quantities  can  be  exchanged  in  six  different 
ways  :— 


1.  A  material  thing  can  be  exchanged  for  a  material 

thing — such  as  gold  money  for  corn  or  jewelry. 

2.  A  material  thing  can  be  exchanged  for  la1>our — a« 

gold  money  for  labour. 

3.  A  material  thing  can  be  exchanged  for  a  right — as 

gold  money  for  a  bill  of  exchange,  copyright,  .%c. 

4.  Labour  can  be  exchanged  for'  labour — as  wben  two 

persons  agree  to  render  each  other  services. 

5.  Labour   can    be  exchanged    for  a  right — as  when 

services  are  paid  for  in  bank  notes. 

6.  A  right  can   De  exchanged  for  a  right — as  when  a 

banker  discounts  a  bul  of  exchange  by  giving  a 
credit  in  his  books. 

These  six  distinct  kinds  of  exchange  constitute  the 
science  of  exchanges  or  of  commerce  in  its  widest  extent, 
and  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties. 

The  law  which  regulates  the  exchangeable  relations  of 
these  quantities  is  termed  the  law  of  value ;  and  the  least 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy 
shows  that  there  can  be  only  one  grand  gennal  law  of 
value  which  governs  all  exchanges  in  all  their  multiplicity 
and  cmnplexitv. 

Thus  for  1,300  years  the  ancients  held  that  exchange- 
ability is  the  sole  essence  and  principle  of  wealth ;  that 
everything  whatever  which  can  be  bought  and  sold  is  wealth. 
Now  for  a  thing  to  be  exchangeable  there  must  be  a 
demand  for  it;  hence  aneient  writers  unanimously  held 
that  demand  is  the  sole  origin  of  value.  Tliere  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  ancient  writer  the  trace  of  such  a  doctrine, 
that  labour  and  material!^  are  neoessaiy  to  wealth  and 
value.  I  shall  now  show  that  modem  writers  have  at 
length  come  exactly  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  and  it  is  by 
adopting  this  principle  only  that  the  question  before  the 
present  Comnusdon  can  be  solved. 

On  thb  Dbpinition  or  Wralth  in  Modern  Times. 

The  principle  that  exchangeability  is  the  sole  essence 
and  principle  of  wealth  was  ui3ortunately  totally  loet  sight 
of  in  modem  times,  until  at  last  modem  economists  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

For  many  centuries  money  was  held  to  be  the  only 
wealth,  which  was  the  cause  of  numerous  commercial  war* 
for  centuries. 

About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  seen  to 
be  absurd  to  restrict  the  word  wealth  to  money  alone,  and 
it  was  extended  to  mean  all  the  material  products  d  the 
earth  which  conduce  to  the  welfitfe  and  comfort  of 
mankind. 

Origin  of  Political  Economy  in  Modern  Times. 

Political  economy  was  founded  as  a  teieoce  by  a  aect  of 
illustrious  French  philosophers  who,  in  \7b9,  pubUshed  a 
code  of  doctrine. 

They  originated  the  expression  "  production,  distribution 
"  and  consumption  of  wealth,"  and  it  is  neoesaary  to 
explain  clearly  what  they  meant  by  this  expression,  beeaue 
all  the  differences  of  opinion  which  at  present  prevail  on 
the  nature  of  economics  have  arisen  teata.  modwn  writen 
having  completely  misapprehended  the  meaning  of  that 
expression  as  explained  w  its  originators. 

'llie  term  wealth,  the  Economics,  as  this  sect  were  called 
defined  to  mean  the  material  products  of  the  earth  wht^ 
are  brought  into  commerce  ana  exchanged,  and  these  only. 

They  drew  an  essential  distinction  between  the  produces 
which  the  owners  consumed  for  their  own  ei^ovment,  and 
those  which  were  exchanged.  The  former,  th^  termed 
biens,  the  latter  only  they  termed  richesse. 

Hence,  as  the  ancients  did,  the  founders  of  economics  in 
modern  times  held  that  exchangeability  is  the  essence  of 
wealth,  as  a  technical  term.  But  they  restricted  it  to 
material  products  only.  They  refused  to  admit  that  labour 
and  credit  are  wealth,  because  they  said  that  to  do  that 
would  be  to  maintain  that  wealth  can  be  created  out  of 
nothing.  They  constantly  repeated  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit. 
Ther  therefore  neld  that  the  earth  is  the  sole  source  of 
wealth. 

Now  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy  to 
admit  that  exchangeabiliW  is  the  essence  of  w«dth,  aud  then 
to  restrict  it  to  material  products  only.  Bacon  repeatedly 
points  out  that  when  the  principle  or  quality  on  which  a 
science  is  founded  is  once  agreed  upon,  it  is  necessary  to 
search  for  and  include  all  quantities  in  the  science  which 
contain  that  quaUty,  however  diverse  their  forms  and 
natures  may  be  in  other  respects.  And  as  labour  Mid  credit 
are  both  exchangeable,  and  can  be  bought  and  sold,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy  to  exclude  them 
from  the  term  wealth.  The  ancients  included  both  labmu 
and  credit  under  the  term  wealth,  as  we  have  seen,  in  strict 
conformity  with  scientifio  principle. 

The  terms  "production,"  "distribution,"  and  "con- 
sumption "  have  now  to  be  explained. 

They  defined  production  to  be  the  obtaining  the  raw 
produce  from  the  earth  and  bringing  it  into  ooramerre. 
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Bat  this  raw  produce  is  seldom  fit  for  inunedi»te  use;  it 
has  to  undergo  several  intermediate  processes  of  manulaotiire 
and  transport  before  it  is  brougnt  to  the  person  who 
ultimatelj  purchases  it. 

All  the  persons  engaged  in  these  intermediate  processes 
thvr  termed  distributors. 

The  person  who  flnidly  purchased  the  finished  product 
for  use  and  enjoyment,  and  took  it  out  of  commerce,  thev 
termed  the  consommateur,  because  consommer  in  French 
means  to  complete  or  terminate,  and  the  purchaser  is  the 
person  who  completes  or  terminates  the  transaction. 

The  whole  transaction — the  bringing  the  produce  into 
market,  the  various  changes  of  form  and  place  it  underwent, 
and  its  final  purohase  for  use  or  consommation — the 
Economists  termed  commerce  or  exchange. 

An  exchange,  however,  may  take  place  between  two 
parties,  and  mstribution  was  often  used  as  eauivalent  to 
consoimnation.  Hence  the  expressions  "  proauction,  dis- 
tribntion,and  consumption,"  "production  and  distribution," 
and  "production  ana  consumption"  were  all  equivtdent 
expressions,  and  never  meant  any^ng  else,  as  explained 
by  the  Roonomists,  than  commerce  or  exchange. 

Production  meant  supply,  and  consumption  meant 
demand ;  and  supply  and  demand  constitute  commerce  or 
exchange. 

Thus  it  must  be  carefully  observed  that  the  expression 
"  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  "  is  one  and 
indivisible,  and  it  must  not  be  separated  mto  its  component 
terms.  It  is  in  the  interpretation  of  this  expression  that 
the  whole  point  in  the  contest  between  the  modem  schools 
of  Economists  consists.  Considerins  that  these  two  ex- 
pressions were  absolutely  identical  in  tneir  original  meaning, 
the  question  is,  which  is  the  better  term  for  the  science  in 
its  enlarged  state  at  the  present  day  P 

Even  supposing  that  the  term  "  wealth  "is  to  be 
restricted  to  matoial  objects  onlv,  a  difficulty  arises  with 
respect  to  the  first  expression.  The  land  itself  is  a  saleable 
commodity ;  it  may  be  bought  and  sold.  But  how  are  we 
to  speak  of  the  "  {»roduction,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption "  of  land  P  Whereas  it  is  quite  usual  to  speak 
of  the  "  supply  and  demand  "  of  land. 

Thus,  even  if  wealth  were  restricted  to  material  things, 
the  second  expression  is  wider,  and  fat  more  dear  and 
intelligible. 

In  tact,  the  expresaon  "produdaon,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  wealth"  imposes  a  cast-iron  limit  on  the 
science ;  and  it  was  intended  to  do  so ;  while  the  second 
expression  is  expansive,  and  includes  all  commerce  in  its 
widest  extent. 

The  Economists  refused  to,  allow  credit  to  be  wealth,  but 
other  contemporary  writers  did. 

The  first  writer  in  modem  times,  that  I  am  aware  ot, 
who  agreed  with  Demosthenes  in  classing  credit  as  wealth, 
Mras  Bishop  Borkeley,  who  says  in  his  querist,  "  Whetiirr 
"  power  to  command  the  industry  of  others  (i.e.,  credit)  be 
"  not  wealth." 

The  French  mercantile  writers  also  contemporaiy  with 
the  Economists  expressly  class  credit  as  wealth. 

Melon  says  :— "  To  the  calculation  of  values  in  money 
"  most  be  added  the  current  credit  of  the  merchant,  and 
"  his  possible  credit." 

So  Dutot  says : — "  Since  there  has  been  a  regular  com- 
"  merce  among  men,  those  who  have  need  of  money  have 
"  ma^P  bills  or  promises  to  pay  money.  The  first  use  of 
"  credit,  therefore,  is  to  represent  money  by  paper.  The 
"  usage  is  vry  old  ;  the  first  want  of  it  gave  rise  to  it.  It 
"  multiplies  specie  considerably ;  it  supplies  it  where  it  is 
"  wanting,  and  which  would  never  be  sufficient  without 
"  the  credit,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  gold  and  silver 
"  to  circulate  all  the  products  of  nature  and  art.  So  there 
"  is  in  commerce  a  much  larger  amount  in  bills  than  there 
"  is'  in  specie  in  the  possession  of  the  merchants. 

"  A  well  managed  credit  amounts  to  tenfold  the  funds  of 
a  merchant,  and  he  gains  as  much  by  his  credit  as  if  he 
had  ten  times  as  much  money.  This  maxim  is  generally 
received  among  all  merchants. 

"  Credit  is,  therefore,  the  greatest  wealth  to  every  one 
who  carries  on  commerce." 

So  Junius  says : — "  Private  credit  is  wealth." 

Franklin  says ; — "  Credit  is  money." 

The  Economists  were  the  first  to  found  a  science  of 
economics,  but  they  had  no  practical  experience  of  com- 
merce, and  they  never  made  any  attempt  to  exhibit  its 
actual  mechanism.  And  it  has  now  been  shown  that  even 
in  that  age,  it  was  seen  that  their  doctrine  of  excluding 
evervthing  from  the  term  wealth  except  the  materiid 
products  of  the  earth  was  untenable. 

It  was,  however,  perfectly  well  understood  by  all  writers 
of  that  age,  that  as  a  positive  science  economics  is  the 
sdenoe  of  commooe  or  exchanges. 


Thus,  Condillac  published  a  work,  "Le  Commerce  et 
"  le  Gottvemement,  and  he  calls  it  "  Le  Commerce  or  the 
"  Principles  of  Economic  Science." 

Forbonnais,  who  was  an  eminent  contemporary  of  the 
Economists,  published  the  best  treatise  on  commerce  in  hi* 
day,  and  he  nils  it  "  Economic  Principles." 

Adam  Smith. 

Smitii  entitles  his  work  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
*'  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations." 

But  most  unfortunately  he  never  gives  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  it  any  clear  idea  of  what  he  means  by 
wealth. 

At  the  end  of  the  introduction  he  speaks  of  "  the  real 
"  wealth  of  the  country,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
"  and  labour  of  the  society." 

We  have  now  to  examine  whether  such  a  definition 
can  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  economics  as  a  great 
science. 

Iq  the  first  place,  it  is  obsearved,  that  he  has  omitted  the 
quality  of  exctutngeability  firom  the  definition  of  wealtii, 
which  was  the  very  quality  which  the  economists  insisted 
upon. 

It  is  perfectir  obvious  that  the  mere  definition  of  wealth 
as  the  '*  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour  "  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  suitable  definition  of  the  term,  because  if  it 
were  so,  evny  useless  work  done  would  be  wealtii.  If  one 
were  to  build  a  pyramid  in  Salisbury  Plain,  would  that  be 
wealth  P  The  simplest  form  of  the  "produce  of  land  and 
labour"  are  children's  mud  jnes.  So  that  if  we  accept 
that  definition  simply,  the  way  to  augment  the  wealth  of 
the  country  would  be  to  set  all  the  dirty  children  in  it 
diUgently  to  make  mud  pies. 

The  medium  price  of  an  acre  of  land  near  the  Bank  of 
England  is  about  a  million  sterling.  That  land  is  wealth  ; 
but  how  is  it  the  "  produce  of  land  and  labour?" 

Further  on  Smith  classes  the  natural  and  acquired 
abilities  of  the  inhabitants  as  fixed  capital.  How  are  the 
"  natural  and  acquired  abilities  "  of  the  Bfsople  the  "  pro- 
duce of  land  and  labour  7" 

Smith  treats  labour  itself  as  a  vendible  commodity,  and 
he  has  a  long  discussion  on  the  price  of  labour  or  wages. 
How  is  labour  itself  the  "annual  produce  of  land  and 
kbour?" 

Thus  Smith  has  already  broken  away  from  the  dogmas 
of  the  Economists,  who  expressly  excluded  labour  firom 
the  term  wealth,  and  counts  labour  as  wealth  because  it  is 
a  vendible  commodity,  exactly  as  the  author  of  the 
Eryxiasdid. 

After,  for  several  hundred  pages,  filling  the  minds  of  his 
readers  with  the  notion  that  wealth  is  simply  the  "  produce 
of  land  and  labour"  he  admits  that  unless  a  tiling  is 
exchangeable,  it  is  not  wealth.  Thus,  after  all,  he  admita 
that  exchangeability  is  the  real  essence  and  principle  of 
wealth. 

Further  on,  under  the  term  "circulating  capital,"  he 
enumerates  bank  notes  and  bills  tH  exchange.  Now,  bank 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange  are  mere  ri^ts  of  aiction ; 
they  are  credit.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  Smith  expressiv 
classes  credit  under  the  terms  wealth  and  capital,  which 
was  what  the  Economists  expressiv  denied. 

Now,  how  are  bank  notes  and  bills  of  exchange — mere 
rights  of  action — the  produce  of  land  and  labour  P 

Thus  Smith  has  extended  the  domain  of  economics.  In 
conformity  with  what  has  been  shown  of  ancient  writers,  he 
recognises  that  wealth  is  of  three  forms,  material  things, 
labour,  and  rights.  Thus  while  the  economists  restricted 
econ(»nics  to  the  commerce  of  material  things.  Smith 
extended  it  to  include  the  commerce  of  labour. 

He  admitted  that  bank  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  are 
circulating  capital,  but  he  never  gave  any  exposition  of  the 
great  scientific^  principles  and  mechanism  of  the  mighty 
system  of  credit  and  banking,  which  are  the  department  of 
economics  which  concern  the  present  inquiry. 

He  also  says  that  the  object  of  his  work  is  to  investigate 
the  principles  which  reg^te  the  exchangeable  value  of 
commodities. 

llius  the  subject  matter  of  Smith's  first  two  books  is  in 
reality  a  treatise  on  commerce,  or  the  tiieoiy  of  value ;  and 
his  editw,  McCulloch,  says  in  a  note,  this  sdence  might 
be  called  the  science  <A  viunes. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  explain  fuUy  the  immense 
services  Smith  did  to  economics;  but  as  regarding  the 
present  inquiry,  and  as  a  treatise  suitable  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  students  at  the  present  dav,  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  that  its  fatal  defect  is  that  tne  fmt  half  of  the 
work  is  entirely  founded  upon  labour  and  materiality  a 
being  the  essence  of  wealth,  while  the  latter  half  adopts 
exchangeability  pure  and  simple.  Now,  these  two  funda- 
mental concepts  do  not  coincide,  because  there  may  be 
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many  things  which  may  be  the  produce  of  land  and 
labour,  which  are  not  exchangeable ;  and  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  there  are  multitudes  of  things  which  are  exchange- 
able, which  arc  in  no  way  whatever  the  produce  of  land 
and  labour. 

All  the  most  advanced  and  independent  economists  of 
the  present  day  entirely  reject  labour  and  materiality  as 
being  necessary  to  wealth  and  value,  and  adhere  to  the 
unanimous  doctrine  of  ancient  writers  that  exchange- 
ability is  the  sole  essence  and  principle  of  wealth ;  and 
that  everything  whatever  which  can  be  bought  and  sold 
is  wealth. 

Another  fatal  defbct  of  Smith's  work  as  a  scientific 
treatise,  that  it  is  totally  wanting  in  unity  of  prindple, 
which  was  indeed  the  cause  of  Ricardo's  work. 


RiCARDO. 

Ricardo  was  the  first  economist  in  this  country  who 
perceived  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  laws  of  value  to 
general  principles.  He  oaUs  his  work  "The  Principles  of 
"  Political  Economy  and  Taxation."  The  part  relating 
to  political  economy  is  nothing  but  a  treatise  on  prices  or 
on  value. 

Ricardo,  then,  understood  that  political  economy  is 
au  fond  the  theory  of  value,  in  accordance  with  all  writers 
up  to  his  day.  But  unfortunately  his  work  is  not  a 
treatise  on  value  in  general,  but  onlv  on  a  very  small  part 
of  it.  He  deals  only  with  material  things,  and  only  with  a 
certfdn  portion  of  them — those  only  which  are  the  produce 
of  human  labour.  He  expressly  restricts  his  investigation 
to  the  principles  which  govern  the  value  of  "  commodities 
"  which  can  be  increased  in  quantity  by  the  exertion  of 
"  human  industry,  and  on  the  production  of  which  oom- 
"  petition  operates  without  restraint." 

Having  then  excluded  all  things  from  his  consideration 
except  those  which  are  the  produce  of  human  labour,  he 
lays  down  the  dogma  that  labour  is  the  foundation  of  all 
value,  a  dogma  which  the  slightest  consideration  will 
show  is  utterly  untenable,  even  as  applied  to  material 
objects,  because  there  are  multitudes  of  material  objects 
which  have  value  which  are  not  the  produce  of  labour  at 
all.  However,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  discuss 
Ricardo's  doctrines  further  on. 

The  last  writer  who  need  be  cited  in  this  place  is  Whately. 
In  his  lectures  at  Oxford  he  says  : — "  A.  Smith  has  desig- 
nated his  work  a  treatise  on  the  'Wealth  of  Nations;' 
but  this  supplies  a  name  only  for  the  subject-matter,  not 
for  the  science  iteelf.  The  name  I  should  have  preferred 
as  the  most  descriptive,  and  on  the  whole  least  objectionable, 
is  that  of  Catallaotics,  or  the  science  of  exchanges. 

"Man  might  be  defined  as  'An  animal  that  makes 
exchanges.'  ....  And  it  is  in  this  point  of  view 
alone  uiat  man  is  contemplated  by  politi(»l  economy. 
This  view  does  not  essentially  differ  irom  that  of  A.  Smith, 
since  in  this  science  the  term  wealth  is  limited  to  exchange- 
able commodities,  and  it  treats  of  them  so  far  forth  only  as 
they  are,  or  are  designed  to  be,  the  subject  of  exchange. 
But  for  this  reason  it  is  perhaps  the  more  convenient  to 
describe  political  economy  as  the  science  of  exchanges, 
rather  than  as  the  science  of  national  wealth.  For  the 
things  themselves  of  which  the  science  treats  are  imme- 
diately removed  from  its  province  if  we  remove  the  possi- 
bility, or  the  intention  of  making  them  the  subject  of 
exchange,  and  this,  though  they  may  conduce  m  the 
highest  degree  to  happiness,  which  is  the  ultimate  object 
for  the  sake  of  which  wealth  is  sought.  A  man,  for 
instance,  on  a  desert  island,  like  Alex.  Selkirk,  or  the 
personage  his  adventures  are  supposed  to  have  suggested. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  is  in  a  situation  of  which  political 
economy  takes  no  cognizance,  though  he  might  figuratively 
be  rich,  if  abundantly  provided  with  food,  raiment,  and 
various  comforts,  and  thovgh  he  might  have  many  commo- 
dities at  hand  which  would  become  exchangeable,  and 
would  constitute  him,  strictly  speaking,  rich,  as  soon  as 
fresh  settlers  should  arrive. 

"  In  like  manner  a  musical  talent,  which  is  wealth  to  a 
professional  performer  who  makes  the  exercise  of  it  a 
subject  of  exchange,  is  not  so  te  one  of  superior  rank  who 
could  not  without  degradation  so  employ  it.  It  is  in  this 
last  case,  therefore,  though  a  source  of  enjoyment,  out  of 
theprovince  of  political  economy." 

Thus  up  to  this  time  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  by 
all  economist-s  that,  as  a  positive  science,  economics  b  the 
science  of  commerce  or  of  exchanges,  or  the  theory  of  value. 
The  expression  production,  distribution  and  consumption 
of  wealth  was  an  extremely  awkward  one,  but  still  its 
originators  clearly  explained  that  they  meant  nothing  but 
commerce  or  exchanges  by  it. 


So  long  as  there  was  a  general  agreement  as  to  its 
fundamental  nature  there  was  good  hope  of  progress, 
because  the  ideas  of  its  founders  could  be  expanded, 
modified,  developed  and  rectified. 

Everyone  of  the  other  great  sciences — astronomy,  optics, 
heat,  electricity,  &c. — have  undergone  great  revolutions  of 
opinion,  modification,  rectification,  and  expansion,  and 
have  thus  been  progressive  sciences.  And  so  it  might  have 
been  at  the  present  day  with  economics,  if  economists  had 
steadily  kept  in  view  the  original  conception  of  the  science. 
The  first  economists  considered  only  the  oonunerce  in  the 
material  products  of  the  earth.  Smith  devoted  great 
attention  to  the  conunerce  in  labour,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  perfunctory  remarks  on  bank  notes  and  bills  of 
exchange,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  commerce  in  rights  which 
is  the  most  colossal  branch  of  commerce  at  the  present  day, 
and  includes  the  whole  principles  and  mechanian  of  credit, 
banking,  and  the  foreign  exchanges. 

So  long  as  it  was  clearly  understood  that  economics  is  the 
science  of  conmierce  in  general,  it  was  pofectly  easy  to 
introduce  any  new  branch  of  commeroe  which  had  not  beui 
fully  developed. 

If  the  eariy  economists  had  reflected  on  the  nature  of 
rights,  it  they  had  observed  that  Smith  himself  classes  bank 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange  as  circulating  capital,  they 
would  have  seen  that  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  discard 
labour  and  materiality  as  necessary  to  value,  and  they  would 
have  seen  that  exchangeability  is  the  sole  essence  and 
principle  of  wealth. 

It  is  evident  that  under  the  general  term  of  commerce  it 
is  quite  as  easy  and  natural  to  treat  of  the  commene  of 
rights  as  to  treat  of  the  commerce  of  material  products  and 
labour. 

The  Second  School  of  Econdmirts. 

Unf(»tunatdy  an  economist  of  great  distinction  introduced 
a  ttM  change  in  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  sdence, 
which  threw  it  into  utter  confusion,  and  has  arrested  its 
progress  up  to  the  present  time,  but  from  which  all  the 
most  independent  economists  an  now  emancipating  them~ 
selves. 

J.  B.  Sa^,in  1803,  published  his  first  treatise  on  political 
economy,  in  which  he  defined  it  as  the  production,  distri- 
bution, and  consumption  of  wndth ;  but  unfortunately  he 
quite  departed  from  the  original  meaning  of  that  expres- 
sion, which  was  one  and  indivisible,  and  originally  meant 
nothing  but  commerce  or  exchange. 

Say  broke  up  the  expression  into  its  separate  terms, 
and  completely  changed  the  original  meaning  of  cousmnp- 
tioD  and  production ;  for,  while  the  original  meaning  of 
production  was  offering  for  sale,  and  consumption  meant 
purchasing,  Say  used  production  to  mean  adding  value 
to  anything,  and  consumption  to  mean  destroying  value; 
and  he  has  separate  and  independent  chapters  on  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consumption. 

Say  himself  classes  instruments  of  credit,  such  as  bank 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  the  funds,  the  copyright  of  a  book, 
a  professional  practice,  and  also  natural  abilities  of  all 
sorts,  as  wealth. 

How  is  it  possible  to  speak  of  the  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption  of  bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
the  funds,  or  copwight,  or  practice,  or  natural  abilities? 

But  all  these  tmngs  can  be  bought  and  sold,  and  come 
under  the  expression  demand  and  supply,  and  are  perfectly 
intelligible  when  economics  is  treated  as  the  science  of 
commerce. 

Say's  work  has  for  nearly  half  a  century  moulded  the 
continental  view  of  political  economy,  and  moat  of  the 
usual  manuals  and  treatises  are  little  more  than  adaptations 
from  it. 

It  is  evident  that  so  long  as  the  fundamental  concept  of 
economics  is  commerce  or  exchanges,  it  Is  a  distinct  positive 
intelligible  science,  the  fundamental  law  of  which  is  the  law 
of  value.  But  when  it  is  broken  up  into  three  parts,  it 
becomes  utterly  unintelligible  as  a  science.  It  breaks  the 
back  of  the  whole  science ;  it  utterly  breaks  the  back  of  the 
theory  of  value. 

John  Stuart  Mill. 

J.  S.  Mill  was  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Say,  and  in  a 
general  way  Mill's  system  is  moulded  on  that  of  Say,  tihough 
he  varies  from  him  in  certain  particulars. 

Mill  treats  political  economy  as  the  production,  distiibu- 
tion,  and  exchange  of  wealth.  Now,  in  the  language  of  the 
economiste,  that  is  simply  "exchange"  and  "  exchange." 

In  the  beginning  of  his  preliminary  remarks,  he  says : 

"  Everything  therefore  forms  a  part  of  wealth  which  has  a 
"  power  of  purchasing."    Now  here  we  have  a  perfectly 
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clear  and  definite  conception  of  wealth,  exactly  agreeinff 
with  that  of  Aristotle  and  all  ancient  writers.  I'his  defiai- 
tion  includes  all  the  three  orders  of  exchangeable  quantities, 
and  if  wealth  be  anything  which  has  purchasing  power, 
the  production  of  wraith  must  mean  the  production  of  any- 
thing whjch  has  purchasing  power. 

A  little  further  on,  however.  Mill  says  :  "  The  production 
"  of  wealth,  the  ertaraction  of  the  instruments  of  human 
"  subsistence  and  enjoyment  from  the  materials  of  the 
"  globe." 

It  is  evident  that  these  two  ideas  of  wealth  are  quite 
distinct ;  in  the  first,  Mill  makes  exchangeability  the  sole 
essence  of  wealth,  and  in  the  second  he  makes  it  to  consist 
of  the  produce  of  land  and  labour.  Is  it  the  fact  that 
everything  which  can  be  bought  and  sold  is  extracted  from 
the  materials  of  the  globe  ? 

StiU  further  confusion  appears  further  on.  He  says  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  wealth  to  be  susceptible  of 
accumulation,  and  that  permanence  it  necessary  to  wealtiii. 
This  is  another  change  of  idea.  This  new  condition  at 
once  excludes  labour  from  the  term  wealth. 

He  then  says  that  he  considers  only  material  things 
as  wealth ;  but  in  close  juxtaposition  to  this  be  says  that 
the  skill,  energy,  and  industry  of  the  working  classes  (and 
why  not  that  of  all  other  classes  as  well?)  are  wealth. 
.  How  are  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  working  classes 
maierial  and  extracted  from  the  materials  of  the  globe  P 

Mill  says  that  anything  which  has  purchasing  power  is 
wealth. 

He  then  says  :  "  For  credit,  though  it  is  not  productive 
"  power,  is  purchasing  power." 

"  TTie  credit  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  consider  is 
a  distinct  purchasing  power  independent  of  money." 

"  The  amount  of  piuchasing  power  which  a  person  can 
exercise  is  composed  of  all  the  money  in  his  possession,  or 
due  to  him  [i.e.,  bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  &c.],  and  of 
all  his  credit." 

"  Credit,  in  short,  has  exactly  the  same  purchasing  power 
with  money." 

Now  if  Mill  says  that,  "anything  which  has  purchasing 
power  is  wealth  j  "  and  if  he  says  :  "  Credit  is  purchasing 
power";  then  the  necessary  inference  is  that  "credit  is 
wealth."  He  also  classes  bank  notes  and  bills  of  excbftnge 
as  productive  capital. 

It  it  thus  shown  by  Mill's  own  statement  that  credit  and 
human  abilities  and  bank  notes  are  wealth,  and  how  are 
they  the  |>roduce  of  land  and  labour,  and  extracted  from 
the  materials  of  the  globe  P 

In  a  popular  manual  it  is  admitted  that  wealth  is  an^hing 
which  is  exchangeable,  and  then  soon  afterwards  it  is  said 
that  all  wealth  is  the  produce  of  land,  labour,  and  capital. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  notions  of  wealth  of  all 
economists  from  Smith  to  Mill  are  utterly  vague,  uncertain, 
and  contradictory. 

The  fact  is  that  the  expression  prodootion,  distribution, 
and  consumption  of  wealtn,  was  expressly  restricted  to  tiie 
material  products  of  the  earth,  and,  when  labour  and  rights 
are  included  under  the  term  wealth,  it  becomes  unin* 
telligible.  The  whole  system  of  credit  and  banking 
consists  in  the  creation,  sale,  and  extinction  of  rights  of 
action,  and  how  can  that  be  described  as  the  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth  P 

The  Third  School  of  Economists. 

All  the  most  advanced  and  independent  economists  in 
Europe  and  America  now  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
economics  a  science  so  long  as  the  conception  of  it  as  the 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth  is 
retained. 

They  now  agree  that  exchangeability  is  the  true  essence 
and  principle  of  wealth ;  and  that  everything  whatever 
wliich  can  be  bought  and  sold  is  wealth ;  and  that  by 
adopting  this  principle  all  the  difficulties  and  perplexities 
which  beset  the  subject  disappear. 

Land,  houses,  money,  jewelry,  debts,  the  funds,  copy- 
rights, shares  in  commercial  companies,  and  labour  or 
services  of  all  sorts,  have  value  for  exactly  the  same 
reason — ^because  they  can  all  be  bought  and  sold.  The 
interchange  of  these  three  distinct  orders  of  (quantities 
constitutas  commerce  in  its  widest  extent,  and  m  all  its 
forms  and  varieties.  And  it  is  by  adopting  this  conception 
alone  that  the  great  sytem  of  credit  and  oanking  can  be 
brought  within  economics. 

The  fact  is,  that  economics  has  burst  the  bonds  of  the 
nomenclature  of  the  first  economists.  A  definition  which 
suits  the  exchange  of  material  products  onlv  becomes 
unintelligible  when  it  is  stretched  to  include  labour  and 
rights.  The  attempt  of  economists  to  discuss  these  subjects 
while  retaining  the  old  definition  was  hopeless,  and  only 
led   to  oonfosioo.     The   fundamental   concepts  of  the 


economists  will  no  more  fit  economics  in  its  present 
enlarged  state  than  the  clothes  of  an  infant  will  fit  a  full 
grown  man.  As  economics  now  embraces  all  commerce 
we  must  entirely  reject  the  narrow  and  restricted  definition 
of  the  economists,  and  adopt  that  of  commerce  which 
includes  all  exchanges. 

Several  modem  economists  have  defined  political  economy 
to  be  the  science  of  exchanges.  But  there  is  a  general 
dissatisfaction  now  with  that  name.  Various  other  names 
have  been  proposed.  Whately  proposed  catallactics  j  others 
have  proposed  plutology  or  chrematology ;  but  such  novel 
terms  as  these  would  not  readily  be  accepted.  Economic 
science  is  so  firmlv  rooted  in  the  public  mind  that  no  gooa 
would  be  got  by  changing  it.  Moreover,  it  exactly 
expresses  the  nature  of  the  science.  Because  otms  in 
Greek  is  absolutely  synonymous  with  trXoSros  and  XPVM". 
Throughout  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature,  ttom 
Homer  to  Ammonius,  oUos  means  property  or  estate  of 
every  description.  It  includes  not  only  land,  houses,  and 
all  material  property,  but  all  such  property  as  debts,  bank 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  all  other  kinds  of  incorporeal 
property.  It  is  the  tecunical  term  in  Attic  law  for  a  person's 
whole  estate.  The  science  may,  therefore,  be  aptly  termed 
economics ;  and  this  name  is  now  being  very  generally 
adopted  for  it.  Economics,  then,  is  the  science  of  commerce 
or  exchanges,  and  it  may  be  defined  thus — 

Economics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  relations  of  exchangeable  quantities. 

By  adopting  this  conception,  it  is  at  once  seen  how 
economics  is  a  physical  science,  because  it  is  a  science  of 
variable  quantities.  It  is  a  new  order  of  variable  quantities, 
and  the  laws  which  govern  this  new  order  of  variable 
quantities  must  be  in  strict  harmony  with  the  laws  which 

?ovem  the  relation  of  all  other  orders  of  variable  quantities, 
ike  astronomy,  it  is  a  pure  science  of  ratios. 


On  thb  Mkaning  of  Propbrty. 

It  is  now  seen  that  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all 
Economists,  ancient  and  modem,  there  are  three  distinct 
orders  of  Economic,  or  exchangeable  quantities :  (1)  Ma- 
terial things;  (2)  Personal  qualities;  (.3)  Abstract  rights 
typified  by  the  terms  Money,  Labour,  and  Credit. 

We  have  now  to  find  a  general  term  which  includes  all 
these  orders  of  economic  quantities.  This  general  term  is 
Property.  The  true  meaning  of  this  word  will  throw  a 
blaze  of  liffht  over  the  whole  science  of  Economics,  and  will 
clear  up  dl  the  difficulties  which  have  been  felt  about  the 
word  Wealth. 

Most  persons  when  they  hear  the  word  Property,  think 
of  some  material  things  such  as  lands,  houses,  money, 
jewelry,  &c.,  as  being  Property.  This,  however,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  and  a  very 
modem  one  too. 

Property  in  its  true  meaning  is  not  any  material  things, 
it  means  Absolute  Ownership. 

In  early  Roman  jurisprudence  a  man's  possessions  wera 
termed  Mancipium.  In  process  of  time  the  word  was 
applied  not  only  to  the  things  tiiemselves  but  to  the  Abso- 
lute Ownership  in  them. 

Afterwards  a  new  word  came  into  use.  All  the 
possessions  of  the  family  (domus;  belonged  to  the  family 
as  a  whole;  but  the  Dominus  or  head  of  the  house  alone 
exercised  all  rights  over  them.  Hence  this  right  of  Abso- 
lute Ownership  was  termed  Dominium. 

But  in  process  of  time  separate  members  of  tb^  family 
were  allowed  to  acquire  private  ownership  of  things ;  and 
this  right  was  termed  Proprietas.  Propnetas  therefore  in 
Roman  law  meant  absolute  and  exclusive  ownership,  and 
was  synonymous  with  Dominium. 

And  for  centuries  this  was  the  meaning  of  property  in 
English.  In  all  l^al  text  books  up  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  Propertv  was  invariably  used  to  mean  Abso- 
lute Ownership,  and  was  never  applied  to  the  material 
thing  itself. 

This  meaning  of  property  was  not  only  understood  by 
jurists,  but  also  by  Economists.  An  early  French  econo- 
mist says,  "  Piopettr  is  nothing  but  the  right  to  eigoy 

" there  is  but  one  right  of  property ;  that  is  a 

"  right  in  a  person,  but  which  changes  its  name  accord- 
"  ing   to   the   nature   of    the    object    to   which   it   is 


Thus  landed  property  means  rights  to  land.  Funded 
property  means  rights  to  payments  from  the  nation; 
personal  property  means  rights  to  personalty;  literary 
property  means  rights  to  the  profits  from  works  of  litera- 
ture and  art. 

So  when  the  Socialists  wish  to  destroy  property,  it  is 
not  the  material  things  they  wish  to  destroy,  but  the 
exclusive  rights  which  private  persons  have  in  them. 
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Property  means  absolute,  entire,  and  exclusive  ownw 
ship.  It  is  the  totality  of  lights  which  can  be  exercised 
over  anything.  It  comprehends  the  ius  possidendi,  or  right 
of  possession;  the  jus  utendi  or  the  right  of  using  the 
thing  in  any  way  the  owner  pleases  ;  the  jus  frnendi  or 
rij^t  of  appropriating  any  miit  or  profit  from  it ;  the 
jus  abutencu  or  the  right  of  alienating  or  destroying  it ; 
and  the  jus  vindioandi  or  the  right  of  reclaiming  it  if 
found  in  the  wrongful  possession  of  any  one  else. 

Then  there  may  be  property,  or  rights,  not  only  in 
spedfic  material  things,  hut  also  in  tlungs  which  are  not 
material ;  as  also  a  property  or  right  to  things  which  have 
not  come  into  existence  or  possession  at  the  present  time, 
but  will  only  do  so  at  some  future  time. 

Under  the  words  Property  and  Res  is  included  every 
thing  whatever  which  a  person  has  a  right  to. 

Thus  Smith  and  all  Economists  show  that  a  man  has 
property  in  his  own  labour. 

But  just  as  a  labourer  has  property  in  his  own  labour, 
a  meichant  and  a  banker  have  property  in  their  own  credit. 

Demosthenes,  as  we  have  seen,  showed  that  personal 
credit  is  iyaBil,  or  goods  and  chattels.  And  modern  Econo- 
mists and  mercantile  writers  all  include  personal  credit 
under  the  term  Wealth. 

Thus  a  merchant  or  banker's  credit  is  wealth  or  purchas* 
ing  power  to  him  just  as  much  as  his  money ;  ana  to  ruin 
his  credit  in  just  as  great  an  injury  to  him  as  to  rob  him  of 
his  money. 

Economic  quantities  or  economic  rights  are  of  three 
distinct  orders : — 

1.  Rights,  or  property,  in  some  material  substance  which 

Ims  already  been  acquired. 

2.  Kghts  or  property  in  labour  or  services. 

a.  Rights  or  property  in  something  which  is  only  to  be 
acquired  at  some  future  time. 

Now  we  observe  that  the  first  and  third  of  these 
species  of  property  are  opposite  or  inverse  to  each  other. 
Property  regards  the  past  and  the  future. 

But  we  may  buy  and  sell  a  right  to  a  specific  thing 
which  has  already  come  into  possession;  and  we  may 
equally  buy  and  sell  the  right  to  a  thing  which  is  only  to 
come  mto  possession  at  a  future  time.  Property  therefore 
is  of  opposite  qualities. 

Now,  in  all  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  it  is 
mvariably  the  custom  to  denote  simikr  quantities,  but  of 
opposite  qiudities,  by  opposite  signs.  Hence,  if  we  denote 
one  of  these  kinds  of  property  as  positive,  we  may  as  a 
distinguishing  sign  denote  the  other  as  negative. 

Property  in  a  uiing  which  has  been  acquired  is  corporeal 
property,  and  property  in  a  thing  which  is  to  be  acquired 
at  some  future  time  is  incorp<M«al  property. 

Hence,  if  we  denote  corporeal  property  by  the  positive 
sign,  it  is  strictly  in  accordance  witn  all  physical  philosophy 
to  denote  incorporeal  property  by  the  negimve  sign. 

But  corporeal  property  and  incorport«l  prop^ty  can  all 
be  eaually  bought  and  sold  or  exchangea,  tne  value  of 
each  kind  of  property  can  be  equally  measured  in  money, 
hence  in  all  systons  of  jurisprudence,  each  kind  is  termed 
pecunia,  res,  bona  merx,  xf^itwra,  wfiyiuera,  obaia,  d^opii^, 
dyoBd,  goods  and  chattels,  vendible  commodities,  and 
therefore  wealth. 

As  in  all  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  the  whole 
science  comprehends  both  positive  and  negative  quantities ; 
so  the  whole  science  of  Economics  comprehends  both 
positive  economic  quantities  and  negative  economic  quanti- 
ties, both  corporeal  and  incorporeal  property.  By  this 
means  we  double  the  field  of  Economics  as  usiully  treated  ; 
we  do  in  Economics  what  those  did  who  introduced  na- 
tive quantities  into  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
And  it  is  by  this  means  only  that  the  theory  of  credit, 
banking,  and  the  foreign  exchanges,  can  be  rendered 
intelligible. 

Dbfimtion  op  Valub. 

Economic  quantities  are,  as  we  have  seen,  of  three 
distinct  orders  or  species,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
exchanged  against  any  one  of  the  others. 

Now,  if  at  any  time  any  economic  quantity  A  can  be 
exchanged  for  any  economic  quantity  B,  then  each  of  these 
two  quantities  is  termed  the  value  of  the  other. 

If  at  any  time  one  ounce  of  gold  will  exchange  for 
15  ounces  at  silver,  then  it  is  said  tnat  one  ounce  of  gold  is 
of  the  value  of  16  ounces  of  silver;  which  is  sunply  this 
equation, 

1  OS.  gold  ^  15  OSS.  silver. 
Hence  value  may  be  said  to  be  the  sign  of  equality 
between  any  two  economic  quantities. 

Hence  any  economic  quantity  has  as  many  values  as 
quantities  it  can  be  esohanged  for ;  and  of  course  if  it  can 
be  exchanced  for  nothing,  it  has  no  value. 

Value,  therefore,  by  the  definition,  requires  two  objects, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  distance  and  ratio  require  twv 


objects.  A  single  object  cannot  have  value,  any  more 
than  a  single  object  can  be  distant  or  equal.  If  we  are 
told  that  any  object  is  distant  or  equal,  we  immediately  aak 
distant  firom  what  F  equal  to  what  F  So  if  it  is  stud  that  a 
quantity  has  i^lue,  we  must  ask  value  in  whatP  It  is 
clear  that  as  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a  single  object  having 
absolute  or  intrinsic  distance  or  equality,  so  it  is  equally 
absurd  to  speak  of  a  quantity  having  absolute  or  intrinsic 
value. 

It  is  now  agreed  that  wealth  is  anything  whatever  which 
can  be  exchanged ;  and  the  theory  of  value  denotes  the 
laws  of  the  relations  of  exchangeable  quantities. 


On  Monby  and  Crkdit. 

We  have  now  to  show  the  true  nature  of  money  and 
credit. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  there  was  no  n.oney. 
When  persons  traded  they  exchanged  the  products  directly 
with  each  other.  The  exchange  of  products  against  pro- 
ducts  is  termed  barter,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  what  incon- 
veniences that  would  give  rise  to. 

In  the  times  of  the  Homeric  poems  there  was  no  money : 
but  at  that  time  as  appears  from  them  an  advance  had  been 
made  beyond  mere  barter.  By  that  time  it  had  been 
discovered  that  it  would  greatly  facilitate  transactions  to 
refer  the  products  to  a  common  measure  of  value.  It  was 
usual  to  estimate  things  as  being  worth  so  many  oxen. 

This  reference  to  oxen,  however,  as  a  measure  of  value, 
did  not  in  any  way  imply  the  use  or  existence  of  money! 
It  is  quite  usual  at  the  present  day  fbr  persons  to  exchange 
products  at  their  estimated  value  in  a  common  measure, 
aa  money,  without  any  actual  money  being  used. 

The  necessity  for  money  arises  from  a  diflinent  cause. 
If  the  products  exchanged  were  always  equal  in  value,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  transaction,  and  tiiere  would  be 
no  need  for  vaonev. 

But  it  would  often  happen  that  when  one  person  required 
some  iwoducts  or  service  from  some  one  else,  that  other 
person  vovli  not  require  an  equivalent  amount  of  product 
or  service  from  him  in  return,  or  periiaps  none  at  all.  If 
then,  a  transaction  took  place  with  such  an  unequal 
result,  there  would  remain  a  certain  baknoe  of  product  or 
service  due  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  this  would 
constitute  a  debt,  that  is  to  say,  a  right  or  property,  would 
be  created  in  the  person  of  the  one  who  had  reoeiTvd  the 
less  amount  of  product  or  service  to  demand  the  b*lanoe 
due  at  some  future  time. 

Among  all  natioiu  and  persons  who  exchange,  this  result 
must  inevitably  happen,  persons  want  something  from 
others  while  these  others  want  nothing,  or  not  so  much 
from  them. 

In  process  of  time  all  nations  hit  upon  this  plan ;  they 
fixed  upon  some  material  substance  which  tiiey  agreed  to 
make  always  exchangeable  among  tiiemselves  to  repraaent 
these  debts. 

That  is  if  an  unequal  exchange  takes  place  among  peiMns, 
so  leaving  a  balance  due  from  the  one  to  the  otiber,  the 
person  who  has  received  the  greater  amount  of  service, 
gives  a  quantity  of  the  universally  exchangeable  merdiandise 
to  make  up  the  balance,  so  that  the  person  to  iHimn  the 
balance  of  product  is  due,  may  get  an  equivalent,  or  a 
satiafiM^on  from  some  one  else. 

Suppose  that  a  wine  dealer  wants  bread  from  a  baker, 
but  the  baker  wants  no  wine  from  the  wine  dealer. 

The  wine  dealer  takes  the  bread  from  the  baker,  and 
gives  him  na  equivalent  in  this  merclumdise. 

l]he  baker  perhaps  wants  meat  or  shoes,  but  not  wine, 
having  received  the  merchandise  from  the  wine  aeaier,  he 
goes  to  the  butcher  or  shoemaker,  and  obtains  from  them 
the  equivalent  of  the  bread  he  sold  to  the  wine  dealer. 
Hence  the  satisfiurtion  which  was  due  to  him  tma  the 
wine  dealer  is  paid  by  the  butcher  or  the  shoemaker. 

This  universally  exchangeable  merchandise  is  tenned 
money,  and  its  true  nature  is  evidently  to  be  a  right  or  title 
to  demand  some  product  <»  service  team  some  else. 

When  a  person  takes  a  piece  of  money  in  exchange  fbi 
products  or  services,  he  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  it,  noi 
dothe  himself  with  it,  it  is  of  no  absolute  dbrect  use  in 
itself,  its  sole  use  is  to  be  a  right  or  title  to  demand  some- 
thing from  some  one  else,  and  Oie  penon  who  mceivee  it  in 
exchange  for  products  or  serviow,  only  agrees  to  do  so 
because  be  believes  that  he  can  exchange  it  away  again  fbr 
something  which  he  does  want,  whenever  he  pleaaea.  It  is 
therefore  what  is  termed  credit. 

Thus  a  London  merchant,  F.  Cradooke  in  thetimeoftiie 
Commonwealth  says : — 

"  Havii^  now  pointed  out  the  ineonvenioioe  of  these 
metals  (gold  and  silver)  in  which  the  medium  of  oonmcKe 
or  universal  credit  hath  been  fons^ly  placed. 
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So  Edmund  Biurke  speaks  of  gold  and  silver  as  "  The 
"  two  great  recognised  species  that  represent  the  lasting 
"  conventional  credit  of  mankind." 

Hence  we  have  the  fundamental  concept  of  ci-edit — 
"  Credit  is  anything  which  is  of  no  direct  use  in  itself, 
but  which  is  taken  in  exchange  for  something  else,  solely 
in  the  belief  or  confidence   that  we  have  the  right  to 
exchange  it  away  again  foir  something  else. 

Credit  is,  therefore,  the  right  or  property  of  demanding 
something  to  be  paid  or  done  by  some  person.  It  is  the 
right  to  a  future  payment,  and  it  must  be  carefully 
observed  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  certain  species  of  right  or 
property. 

Aristotle,  Bishop  Berkeley,  the  Physiocrates,  Smith, 
Thornton,  Bastiat,  Mill  and  Jurists  have  seen  the  true 
nature  of  money. 

The  subject  of  money  and  credit  is  of  such  fundamental 
importance,  and  so  much  misconception  has  prevailed 
regarding  it,  that  we  must  show  that  a  whole  series  of 
writers  have  seen  the  identical  nature  of  money  and 
credit. 

Thus  Aristotle  says — 

Mp  Si  T^r  ^AAo^i  &AAa>i)t  (ti  fw'jiJiSif  Stirm,  tvi  tiTTtti  ttv 
t<i|0^)   T>    Ni/uaita  oUiy  'ETTifPjTiij  imai  iifuy.      8«  yhp  rovro 

But  with  regard  to  a  future  exchange  (if  we  want  nothing 
at  present,  that  it  may  take  place  when  we  do  want  some- 
thing), money  is,  as  it  were,  our  security,  for  it  is  necessary 
that  ne  who  brings  it  should  be  able  to  get  what  he  wants. 

So  an  old  pamphleteer,  in  1710,  saw  the  same  truth. 
He  says — '"Irade  found  itself  unsufferably  straightened 
"  and  perplexed  for  want  of  a  general  specie  of  a  complete 
"  intrinsic  worth  as  the  medium  to  supply  the  defect  of 
"  exchanging,  and  to  make  good  the  hidance  where  a 
"  nation,  or  a  market,  or  a  merchant  demands  of  another 
"  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  either  the  buyer  hath 
"  goods  to  answer,  or  the  seller  hath  occasion  to  take 
"  back." 

So  the  great  metaphysician.  Bishop  Berkeley  says  in  his 
Querist — 

21 .  Whether  other  things  being  given,  as  climate,  soil, 
&c^  the  wealth  be  not  proportioned  to  industry,  and  this 
to  the  circulation  of  credit  be  the  credit  circulated  by  what 
tokens  or  marks  whatever. 

24.  Whether  the  true  idea  of  money,  as  such,  be  not 
altogether  that  of  a  ticket  or  counter  P 

36.  Whether  the  terms  crown,  livre,  pound  sterling  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  exponents  or  demonstrations ;  and 
whether  gold,  silver,  and  paper  are  not  tickets  or  counters, 
for  reckoning,  recording,  ana  transferring  such  denomina- 
tions. 

35.  Whether  power  to  command  the  industry  of  others 
(i.e.,  credit)  be  not  real  wealth  P  And  whether  money  be 
not  in  truth,  tickets  or  tokens  for  recording  and  conveying 
such  power;  and  whether  it  be  of  consequence  what 
materia]  the  tickets  are  made  of  P 

426.  Whether  all  circulation  be  not  alike  a  circulation  of 
credit,  whatsoever  medium,  metal  or  paper,  is  employed ; 
and  whethw  gold  be  any  more  than  credit  for  so  much 
power? 

See  also  Queries  441,  449,  450,  459,  475,  &c. 

It  is  one  of  the  special  merits  of  the  Physiocrates  that 
they  saw  clearly  the  true  nature  of  money. 

Beaudeau  says  :  "  This  coined  money  in  eiroulation  is 
"  nothing,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  but  effective  titles  on 
"  the  general  mass  of  useful  and  agreeable  enjoyments, 
"  which  cause  the  well  being  and  propogation  of  tiie 
"  human  race 

"  It  is  a  kind  of  bill  of  exchange,  or  order  payable  at 
the  wiU  of  the  bearer. 

"  Instead  of  taking  his  share  in  kind  of  all  matters  of 
subsistence,  and  all  raw  produce  annually  growing,  the 
sovereign  demands  it  in  money,  the  effective  titles,  the 
order,  Sie  bill  of  exchange,  &c." 

And  many  other  writers  of  the  same  school  expressed  the 
same  idea. 

So  Smith  says :  "  A  guinea  may  be  considered  as  a  bill 
"  for  a  certain  quantity  of  necessaries  and  conveniences 
"  upon  all  the  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood." 

Smith  also  expressly  includes  btink  notes  and  bills  of 
exchange  under  the  term  money,  in  which  he  is  not  quite 
correct. 

So  Henry  Thornton,  the  eminent  banker,  says :  "  Money 
"  of  every  kind  is  an  order  for  goods.  It  is  so  considered 
"  by  the  labourer  when  he  receives  it,  and  it  is  almost 
'  **  instantly  turned  into  money's  worth.  It  is  merely  the 
"  instrument  by  which  the  purchaseable  stock  of  the 
"  country  is  distributed  with  convenience  and  advantage 
"  among  the  several  members  of  the  commimity." 

o    51080. 


Bastiat  also  saw  very  clearly  this  great  fundamental 
truth: — 

"  This  seems  the  time  to  analyse  the  true  functions  of 
money,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  miners  and 
importation. 

"  You  have  a  crown  piece.  What  does  it  mean  in  your 
hands  P  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  witness  and  the  proof  that 
you  have  at  some  time  done  some  work  which,  instead  of 
profiting  by,  you  have  allowed  society  to  enjoy  in  the  penon 
of  your  chent.  This  crown  piece  witnesses  that  you  have 
rendered  a  service  to  society,  and,  moreover,  it  states  the 
value  of  it.  It  witnesses,  besides,  that  yuu  have  not 
received  back  fix>m  society  a  real  equivalent  service  as  was 
your  right.  To  put  in  your  power  to  exercise  the  right 
when  and  how  you  please,  society,  by  the  hands  of  your 
client,  has  given  you  an  acknowledgment  or  title,  an  order 
of  the  State,  a  token,  a  crown  piece  in  short,  which  does 
not  differ  irom  either  titles  of  credit,  except  that  it  carries 
its  value  in  itself  (P),  and  if  you  reaid  with  the  eye  of  the 
mind  the  inscription  it  bears,  you  will  distinctly  see  these 
words :  '  Pay  to  the  bearer  a  service  equivalent  to  that 
'  which  he  has  rendered  to  society,  value  received,  stated, 
'  proved,  and  measured  by  that  which  is  in  me.' 

"  After  that  you  cede  your  crown  piece  to  me.  Either 
it  is  a  present,  or  it  is  in  exchange  for  something  else.  If 
you  give  it  me  as  the  price  of  a  service,  see  what  follows  : 
your  account  as  regards  the  real  satisfaction  with  society  is 
satisfied,  balanced,  closed.  You  render  it  a  service  in 
exchange  for  a  crown  piece ;  you  now  restore  it,  the  crown 
piece,  in  exchange  for  a  service.  So  far  as  regards  you  the 
account  is  settled,  but  I  am  now  just  in  the  position  you 
were  before.  It  is  I  now  who  have  done  a  service  to  society 
in  your  person.  It  is  I  who  have  become  its  creditor  for 
tlie  value  of  the  work  which  I  have  done  for  you,  and 
which  I  could  devote  to  myself.  It  is  into  my  hands, 
therefore,  that  this  title  of  credit  should  pass,  the  witness 
and  the  proof  of  this  social  debt. 

"  It  is  enough  for  a  man  to  have  rendered  services, 
and  so  to  have  the  ri}(ht  to  draw  upon  sodetr,  by  the 
means  of  exchange,  for  equivalent  services',  lliat  which 
I  call  the  means  of  exchange  is  money,  bills  of  exchange, 
bank  notes,  and  also  bankers.  Whoever  has  rendered  a 
service,  and  has  not  received  an  equal  satisfoction,  is  the 
bearer  of  a  warrant,  either  possessed  of  value,  such  as 
money  (P),  or  of  credit,  like  bank  notes,  which  gives  him 
the  right  to  draw  from  society,  when  he  likes,  and  where 
he  likes,  and  under  what  form  he  will,  an  equivalent 
service." 

So  Mill  says  : — "  The  pounds  or  shillings  which  a  person 
"  receives  weekly  or  yearly  are  not  what  constitutes  his 
"  income;  they  are  a  sort  of  ticket  or  order  which  he  can 
"  present  for  payment  at  any  shop  he  pleases,  and  which 
"  entitles  him  to  receive  a  certain  value  of  any  commodity 
"  that  he  makes  choice  of.  The  farmer  pays  nis  labourers 
"  and  his  landlord  in  these  tickets  as  the  most  convenient 
"  plan  for  himself  and  them." 

It  is  so  clearly  understood  that  money  is  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  a  right  to  demand  sometnins:  to  be  paid 
or  done,  that  many  jurists  expressly  class  it  under  the  title 
of  incorporeal  property. 

Thus,  VulteiuB  under  incorporeal  property,  says, — 

Nnmmus  in  quo  non  materia  ipsa,  sed  valor  atten- 
ditur. 

Motiev  in  which  not  the  material,  but  the  value  is 
regarded. 

That  is,  we  desire  or  demand  other  things  for  the  direct 
satisfaction  they  give  us,  but  we  only  desire  money  for  the 
power  it  has  of  purchasing  other  things. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  all  the  writers  above-cited  clearly  saw 
that  money  and  credit  are  of  the  same  identical  nature. 

Hence,  gold  and  silver  money  may  be  justly  termed 
metallic  credit. 

The  fundamental  nature  of  money  is  to  be  a  right  to 
demand  something  else;  but  the  quantity  of  matter  or 
stuff  which  is  required  to  represent  any  amount  of  debt, 
or  as  the  equivalent  of  any  commodity  against  which  it 
is  exchanged,  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  general  laws 
of  value. 


On  CrkdiT. 

So  long  as  nations  continue  in  a  low  state  of  civilisation, 
all  the  credit  or  money  is  made  of  some  material  substance. 
But  when  they  advance  in  civilization,  they  use  credit  of 
another  form. 

Suppose  as  above,  an  unequal  exchange.  Suppose  that 
instead  of  the  general  merchandise  called  money,  the  debtor 
simply  gives  his  creditor  a  promise  to  render  the  balance 
of  service  due  when  required.  Then  the  creditor  has  the 
right  to  demand  an  equivalent  at  a  future  time.  But  that 
promise  is  only  a  right  against  a  particular  person,  and  the 
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person  may  die  or  become  insolvent,  and  unable  to  fulfil 
bis  promise.  But  money  is  a  general  rigbt  against  the 
whole  trading  community. 

Hence,  money  has  general  and  permanent  value,  but 
such  an  order  as  just  described  has  only  particular  and 
precarious  value. 

This  order,  promise  or  abstract  right  is  what  is  usually 
called  credit ;  it  is  of  the  same  general  nature,  but  of  a 
lower  and  inferior  form  to  money,  and  as  these  rights  or 
orders  may  be  bought  and  sold  equally  as  money,  they  are 
termed:  Pecunia,  Res,  Bona,  Merx  in  Roman  law; 
Xpflliara,  wpdryfiairttfirKaSTOs,  abala,  oTkoj  in  Greek  law ;  goods 
and  chattels,  vendible  commodities,  incorporeal  chattels  and 
incorporeal  wealth  in  English  law. 

The  advantage  of  adopting  exchangeability  as  the_  sole 
essence  and  principle  of  wealth  is  now  seen.  These  rights 
cannot  be  handled  or  seen  in  that  form,  but  they  may  be 
bought  and  sold  even  in  that  form  with  the  most  perfect 
facility. 

But  if  they  are  written  down  on  paper  they  can  be 
transferred  bv  manual  delivery  like  any  material  chattels, 
in  fturt,  they  become  materieJ  or  corporeal  property.  The 
whole  mass  of  these  rights  or  debts,  whether  written  down 
on  paper  or  not,  are  a  vast  mass  of  exchangeable  property, 
they  are  wealth  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  gold  is, 
they  affect  prices  exactly  like  an  equal  mass  of  gold,  and 
they  are  the  subject  of  the  most  colossal  commerce  of 
modem  times. 

On  the  Distinction  bbtwbbn  Money 
AND  Credit. 

Money  and  credit  are  then  "goods  and  chattels"  or 
"commodities"  of  the  same  fundamental  nattire;  they 
are  each  the  right,  or  a  title,  to  demand  something  to  be 
paid  or  done  by  some  one  else. 

No  one  can  compel  another  person  to  sell  him  goods 
in  exchange  for  money  or  credit.  If  therefore  a  person 
voluntarily  takes  money  in  exchange  for  goods,  it  is  in 
reality  only  credit,  because  he  only  takes  it  because  he  is 
sure  that  he  can  exchange  it  away  again. 

But  if  a  sale  or  exchange  has  taken  place,  and  a  debt 
has  been  incurred  thereby,  public  policy  requires  that  the 
debtor  should  be  able  to  compel  the  creditor  to  accept 
something  in  discharge  of  his  debt.  It  would  cause 
infinite  misery  if  creditors  might  arbitrarily  refuse  the 
offer  of  payment  of  their  debts.  Hence,  in  all  countries 
the  law  declares  that  if  a  debt  has  been  incurred,  the 
debtor  can  compel  the  creditor  some  definite  thing  in 
payment  of  it. 

Whatever  that  something  is  which  a  debtor  can  compel 
bis  creditor  to  accept  in  payment  of  a  debt,  is  termed 
money  or  legal  tender. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  same  things  may  be  money 
in  some  cases,  and  not  in  others. 

Gold  coin  is  monqr  or  legal  tender  in  all  cases,  and 
to  any  amount. 

Silver  coin  is  money  only  to  the  extent  of  40*.  If  a 
creditor  chooses  to  take  payment  of  a  debt  of  more  than 
40«.  in  silver,  it  is  entirely  of  his  own  free  will. 

In  England  as  between  the  public  and  the  Bank  of 
England,  bank  notes  are  nothing  but  credit.  The  bank 
cannot  compel  any  one  to  receive  its  notes  ;  and  any  holder 
of  its  notes  can  compel  it  to  cash  them  on  demand. 

Between  privato  persons  a  bank  note  for  51.  is  not  money 
or  l^gal  tender  for  that  exact  amount  of  debt.  But  for 
all  debts  above  5/.,  bank  notes  are  money  or  legal  tender ; 
but  even  this  is  only  so  long  as  the  bank  pays  its  notes  on 
demand.  If  the  bank  were  to  stop  payment,  its  notes 
would  not  be  money  in  any  case. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  bank  notes  are  not  monqr  in 
any  case. 

If  two  persons  are  mutually  indebted  in  equal  amoimts, 
payable  at  the  same  time,  each  can  compel  the  other  to  receive 
the  debt  he  owes  in  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  him. 
Each  debt  is  therefore  money  or  legal  tender,  in  respect  of 
the  other. 

Thus  if  two  bankers  issue  notes,  and  each  gets  possession 
of  an  equal  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  other,  each  can 
compel  the  other  to  receive  his  own  notes  in  payment  of 
the  aebt  due  to  him. 

Or  if  two  merchants  issue  acceptances  payable  on  the 
same  day,  and  each  acceptance  gets  into  the  possession 
of  the  other,  each  can  compel  the  other  to  receive  his  own 
acceptance  in  payment  of  his  debt. 

Or  if  a  banker  issues  notes,  and  the  merchant  issues  his 
acceptance ;  and  if  the  banker  holds  the  merchant's  accep- 
tance and  the  merchant  holds  the  banker's  notes ;  each  can 
compel  the  other  to  receive  his  own  obligation  in  payment 
of  the  debt  due  to  him. 


On  the  Channel  of  Cibcdlation. 

Money  and  credit  represent  the  balances  which  arise 
fi-om  unequal  exchanges.  The  total  of  these  balances  is  the 
circulation;  and  Smith  and  many  others  term  it  the 
channel  of  circulation. 

This  channel  of  circulation  is  filled  with  some  material, 
and  prices  are  estimated  in  pieces  of  this  material. 

The  quantity  of  the  material  which  represents  any 
amountof  debt,  and  is  equivalent  to  any  amount  of  products 
or  services,  is  determinea  by  the  general  law  of  value,  and 
need  not  be  adverted  to  here. 

Suppose  that  gold  is  used  at  any  time  to  represent  debt, 
and  to  fill  the  channel  of  circulation ;  this  gold  is  divided 
into  certain  pieces  of  fixed  weight  and  fineness,  termed 
coins,  and  prices  are  estimated  in  these  coins. 

Suppose  that  gold  was  discontinued  as  the  representative 
of  debt,  and  silver  substituted  for  it ;  suppose  that  pieces 
of  silver  were  coined  of  exactly  the  same  weight  as  the 
previous  gold  pieces,  and  substituted  for  them  as  the 
representative  of  debt. 

Then,  as  silver  is  about  fifteen  times  less  valuable  than 
gold,  it  would  require  fifteen  times  as  many  pieces  in  silver 
to  represent  any  amount  of  debt  as  it  would  gold  pieces, 
and  prices  would  rise  fifteen  fold,  but  other  commodities 
would  still  preserve  the  same  relations  among  themselves. 

Suppose,  again,  that  silver  was  taken  away  as  the 
representative  of  debt,  and  copper  substituted,  and  copper 
com  struck  of  the  same  weignt  as  the  previous  gold  and 
silver  ones,  and  called  by  the  same  name,  then  prices  would 
be  estimated  in  copper;  and  as  copper  is  about  900  times 
less  valuable  than  gold,  prices  estimated  in  copper  would 
rise  to  about  900  times  the  amount  in  gold,  the  relative 
value  of  all  other  commodities  remaining  the  same. 

Now,  as  the  value  of  gold  in  representing  debt  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  the  gold  which  represents  any  amount 
of  debt,  it  would  manifestly  follow  that,  if  the  quantity  of 
gold  were  suddenly  increased  which  represented  any  amount 
of  debt,  the  value  of  gold  would  greatly  diminish.  And  if 
gold  became  as  plentiful  as  silver,  it  would  have  no  more 
value  than  silver,  and  consequently,  even  while  the  weight 
of  the  coins  and  their  quahty  remained  the  same,  gold 
would  fall  to  the  fifteenth  part  of  its  former  value  as  a 
purchasing  power. 

In  a  similar  way,  if  gold  became  as  plentiful  as  copper, 
it  would  foil  to  about  the  900th  part  of  its  former  value. 

Thus,  in  a  general  way,  if  a  certtdn  quantitv  of  stufi"  of 
any  sort  is  used  to  represent  any  amount  of  debt  at  any 
time,  and  if  the  quantity  of  stuff  is  greatly  incrmsed  while 
the  quantity  of  debt  remains  the  same,  it  necessarily  pro- 
duces a  great  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  stuff,  and 
a  general  rise  of  prices. 

But  the  quantity  of  stuff  which  represents  debts,  and 
fills  the  channel  of  circulation,  need  not  be  all  of  the  same 
material ;  it  may  be  partly  gold,  partly  silver,  and  partly 
copper,  and  prices  will  be  estimated  by  the  whole  quantity 
of  stuff  whicn  fills  the  channel  of  circulation,  and  not  by 
any  particular  portion  of  it. 

In  modern  times  a  new  kind  of  stuff  has  been  employed 
to  a  gigantic  extent  to  fill  the  channel  of  circulation,  and 
that  is  credit,  or  rights  of  action  in  different  fonns. 

Thus  the  whole  quantity  of  stuff  which  fills  the  channel 
of  circulation  is  comprised  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  credit, 
and  in  several  countries  paper  money.  And  the  prices  of 
commodities  are  estimated  according  to  the  aggregate  of 
all  these  different  kinds  of  stuff,  and  not  accordmg  to  any 
single  one. 

It  has  been  shown  that  credits  payable  in  gold  have 
exactlv  the  same  value  as  gold  itself,  and  credits  payable  in 
silver  nave  exactly  the  same  value  as  silve^,  whereas  paper 
money  has  an  independent  value  of  its  own,  just  like  gold 
and  silver. 

Hence  the  creation  and  use  of  credit  in  modem  times 
produces  exactly  the  same  efBects,  and  acts  upon  prices 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  an  equal  quantity  of  metal,  as 
is  indeed  acknowledged  by  every  economist,  although  its 
true  extent  has  been  very  imperfectly  appredkted. 

It  will  be  shown  that  in  England,  the  quantity  of 
credit  which  is  used  in  commerce  may  be  approximately 
estimated  at  abont  fifty  times  the  quantity  of  metallic  coin. 

Hence  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  principles  and 
mechanism  of  the  great  system  of  credit  is  tiie  very  founda- 
tion of  all  modem  economics ;  and  it  is  the  changes  in  the 
amount  of  credit  created  which  produces  more  (wtnges  in 
the  prices  of  commodities  at  the  present  time  than  any 
other  causes  whatever. 
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On  Price. 

When  any  economic  quantity  is  exchanged  for  any 
other  economic  quantity,  each  is  termed  the  value  of  the 
other.  But  when  one  or  both  of  the  quantities  exchanged 
is  money  or  credit,  they  are  termed  the  price  of  the  other. 
Price  i»,  therefore,  always  value  expressed  in  money  or 
credit. 

The  value  of  money  is  the  quantity  of  any  commodity, 
whatever  its  nature  may  be  which  can  he  obtained  m 
exchange  for  it ;  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  commodity, 
the  greater  is  the  value  of  money ;  the  less  the  quantity  of 
the  commodity,  the  less  is  the  value  of  money. 

Or  if  the  commodity  is  taken  as  the  fixed  quantity,  the 
less  the  money  given  for  it,  the  greater  is  the  value  of 
money ;  and  the  more  money  given  for  it,  the  less  is  the 
value  of  money. 

Hence — ^The  value  of  money  varies  inversely  as  price. 
The  expression  value  of  money  has  two  meanings  in 
commerce. 

Commerce  consists  of  two  great  branches,  the  commerce 
of  material  goods,  and  the  commerce  of  debts ;  and  the 
value  of  money  is  measured  in  two  different  ways  in  these 
two  branches  of  commerce. 

(1.)  In  the  commerce  of  goods  the  quantity  of  money 
is  compared  directly  with  the  quantities  of  goods. 

Debts  or  credits  are,  as  we  have  seen,  exchangeable 
commodities,  which  are  bought  and  sold  like  any  material 
chattels.  When  commodities  are  brought  into  commerce, 
they  must,  for  the  convenience  of  sale,  be  divided  into 
certain  units.  Coals  are  sold  by  the  ton ;  corn  by  the 
quarter ;  tea  and  sugar-  by  the  pound  ;  and  other  things 
by  the  ounce. 

As  credits  or  debts  are  saleable  commodities,  like  any 
material  chattels,  they  must  be  divided  into  units  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  in  commerce. 

"Die  unit  of  debt  is  the  right  to  demand  100/.  to  be 
paid  one  year  hence. 

The  sum  of  money  given  to  purchase  the  unit  of  debt 
is  its  price,  and  the  less  the  price  given  to  purchase  their 
fixed  unit  of  debt,  the  greater  the  value  of  money  j  and 
the  more  the  price  given  to  buy  the  unit  of  debt,  the  less 
is  the  value  or  money. 

But  in  the  commerce  of  debts  it  is  not  usual  to  estimate 
the  value  of  money  by  the  price  paid  for  the  debt.  As 
money  naturally  produces  a  profit,  the  price  given  for  the 
debt  must  be  less  than  the  debt  itself.  The  difference 
between  the  price  of  the  debt  and  its  amount  is  the  profit 
made  by  buying  it ;  and  this  difference  or  profit  is  termed 
discount.  And  it  is  clear  that  as  the  price  of  the  debt 
increases  or  decreases,  the  profit  or  discount  decreases  or 
increases.  In  the  commerce  of  debts  it  is  alirays  usual  to 
estimate  the  value  of  money  by  the  discount  or  profit  it 
yields. 

(2.)  Hence  in  the   commerce  of  debts  the  value  of 
money  varies  directly  as  discount. 
This  rule  embraces  both  branches  of  commerce. 
The  value  of  money  varies  inversely  as  price  and  directly 
as  discount. 

Hence  in  the  commerce  of  goods  the  value  of  money, 
means  the  quantity  of  the  goods ;  in  the  commerce  of 
debts  it  means  the  discount  or  profit  made  by  buying  the 
debt. 

On  Exchange  and  Sale  or  Circulation. 

The  exchange  of  products  against  products  the  economists 
termed  an  exchange.  They  only  admitted  an  exchange  to 
be  where  each  side  obtained  a  satisfaction. 

An  exchange  for  a  product  against  money  or  credit  they 
termed  a  demi-exchange  or  sale,  or  circulation. 

Hence  they  defined  circulation  to  be  an  exchange  in 
which  one  or  Doth  of  the  quantities  exchanged  in  money  or 
credit. 

On  the  Meaning  op  Circulating  Medium. 

The  term  circulating  medium  does  not  occur  in  Smith. 
The  first  instance  that  I  am  aware  of  is  in  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Fox's  in  1797,  in  which  he  complains  of  it  as  a  novel 
term,  whose  meaning  was  not  very  well  settled. 

The  meaning  of  it  is,  however,  perfectly  clear.  It  is  the 
medium  used  for  circulating  or  buying  and  selling  com- 
modities,  and  that  medium  is  money  and  credit.  Hence 
the  circulating  medium  must  mean  the  whole  mass  of 
money  and  credit  in  all  its  forms. 

On  the  Meaning  op  Currency. 

All  writers  [use  the  term  currency  as  absolutely  sjmony- 
mous  wiih  circulating  medium ;  if,  therefore,  the  meaning 
of  one  term  nan  be  determined  that  must  also  determine 


the  meaning  of  the  other.  The  meaning  of  circulating 
medium  is  perfectly  clear ;  and  this  must  also  determine 
the  meaning  of  currency. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  currency  has  given  rise  to 
much  difference  of  opinion  in  recent  times ;  but  to  a  certun 
period  the  meaning  attributed  to  the  word  was  well  under- 
stood in  Parliamentary  debates,  it  was  always  used  to  mean 
money  and  credit  in  all  its  forms.  Disputes  then  arose  as 
to  its  meaning ;  and,  finally,  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844 
was  founded  on  a  peculiar  definition  of  it,  which  will  have 
to  be  examined  hereafter. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  word  currency  is  a  technical  term  of 
mercantile  and  constitutional  law,  wmoh  has  been  repeatedly 
explained  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

The  following  is  the  true  meaning  of  current  and  cur- 
rency in  English  law : — 

It  is  a  general  rule  of  law  that  a  person  cannot  transmit 
to  another  person  a  better  title  than  he  has  himself.  It  is 
also  a  general  rule  of  law  that  if  a  person  has  accidentally 
lost  a  thing  or  has  it  stolen  from  him  he  does  not  thereby 
lose  his  right  or  property  in  it.  He  can  not  only  recover  it 
from  the  finder  or  thief  himself,  but  also  from  any  one  to 
whom  the  thief  or  finder  may  have  sold  or  pledged  it ; 
even  though  the  purchaser  paid  the  full  price  for  it  to  the 
thief  or  finder,  and  bought  it  honestly  and  without  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  not  the  property  of  the  seller.  This 
is  called  the  jus  vindicandi  in  Roman  law. 

But  to  this  rule,  money,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the 
case,  was  always  an  exception.  If  the  owner  of  the  money 
finds  it  in  the  possession  of  the  thief  he  can  reclaim  it; 
but  if  the  thief  or  finder  has  purchased  goods  in  a  shop 
with  it,  and  the  shop-keeper  takes  the  money  honestly  in 
the  usual  way  of  business,  and  without  knowing  that  is 
has  been  stolen,  he  may  retain  it  against  the  true  owner, 
from  whom  it  has  been  stolen,  even  if  he  can  identify  it ; 
that  is,  the  property  in  money  passes  by  delivery. 

It  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  law  affecting  the  property  in 
money  which  passes  by  delivery,  which  is  denoted  by  the 
words  current  and  currency  in  English  law. 

And  when  the  representatives  and  substitutes  for  money, 
such  as  bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  cheques,  &c.,  came 
into  use,  the  lex  meicatoria,  or  custom  of  merchants, 
applied  to  the  same  doctrine  or  principle  of  currency  to 
them.  They  were  treated  Uke  money  in  so  far  as  this,  that 
the  property  in  them  passes  like  the  property  in  money. 
Thus,  if  they  are  lost  or  stolen  the  true  owner  may  recover 
them  so  long  as  he  finds  them  in  the  possession  of  the 
thief  or  finder.  But  if  the  thief  or  finder  passes  them  away 
for  value  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business  to  an  innocent 
holder,  that  innocent  holder  acquires  the  property  in  them, 
and  may  retain  them  against  the  true  owner,  and  enforce 
payment  from  them  from  all  the  parties  liable. 

This  has  been  decided  in  a  whole  series  of  cases  in 
the  Courts  of  Law  {see  Macleod's  Banking,  Vol.  II., 
Chap.  XV.). 

In  Miller  v.  Race,  bank  notes ;  in  Grant  r.  Vaughan, 
cheques;  in  Peacock  v.  Rhodes,  bUls  of  exchange;  in 
Georgier  v,  Mieville,  foreign  bonds ;  in  Wookey  o.  Pole, 
exchequer  bills;  in  Whistler  v.  Foster,  all  negotiable 
instruments;  in  Shute  r.  Robins,  banker's  paper;  in 
Goodwin  v.  Robarts,  scrip  for  foreign  bonds,  were  all  held 
to  possess  the  attribute  oi  currency :  i.e.,  that  in  all  of  them 
the  property  passed  by  delivery,  and  it  was  clearly  explained 
that  the  word  currency  means  negotiability. 

In  strict  law,^then,  this  principle  of  currency  can  only  be 
applied  to  those  rights  which  are  recorded  on  some  material. 
An  abstract  right  cannot  be  lost  or  stolen,  mislaid,  and 

Sassed  away  in  commerce.  For  a  right  to  he  currency  in 
tw,  it  must  be  recorded  on  some  m»terial  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  carried  in  the  hand,  or  in  the  pocket,  or 
put  away  in  a  drawer,  or  dropped  in  the  street ;  and  stolen 
from  the  drawer,  or  the  pocket,  or  picked  up  in  the  street, 
and  carried  off  by  the  thief  or  finder  and  sold  like  a  piece 
of  goods. 

It  is  perfectly  well  settled  in  law  that  money  and  all 
securities  for  money  possess  the  attribute  of  currency. 

So  far,  then,  as  regards  law,  there  is  no  difBculty,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  perfectly  plain.  But  if  the  word 
currency  is  used  to  denote  a  certain  class  of  economic 
quantities  synonymous  with  circulating  medium,  a  diffi- 
culty arises,  because  there  is  an  immense  mass  of  credit 
which  has  produced  exchanges,  and  has  circulated  commo- 
dities, and  is  therefore  circulating  medium,  which  is  not 
recorded  on  any  matorial  at  all  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be 
lost  or  stolen  and  passed  away  by  manual  delivery. 

Thus  the  gigantic  mass  of  banking  credits  and  the  book 
debts  of  traders  have  all  effected  a  sale  or  circulation,  and 
therefore  they  are  all  circulating  medium ;  but  they  are  not 
currency  in  a  legal  sense,  because  they  cannot  be  lest  mis- 
liud  or  stolen  and  passed  away  by  manual  deUvery.     So 
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also  private  debts  between  individuals  termed  verbal 
credits ;  they  only  arise  out  of  the  transfer  of  money  or 
commodities,  and  they  exist  equally  whether  they  are 
recorded  on  any  material  substance  or  not.  They  are 
equally  circulatinjf  medium.  The  private  debts  among 
traders  affect  prices  exactly  like  so  much  money.  Con- 
sequently though  they  are  not  currency  in  strict  law,  they 
must  all  be  included  under  that  term  when  used  in  a 
scientific  sense  in  economics,  synonymous  with  circulating 
medium,  because  those  rights  of  action  are  exactly  the  same 
in  their  natm«  and  effects,  whether  they  are  recorded  on 
paper  or  not. 

In  courts  of  equity  it  has  been  repeatedly  held  that 
banking  credits  pass  in  a  will  under  the  term  ready  money. 

In  the  debates  in  Parliament  up  to  a  certain  epoch,  it 
was  universally  understood  that  the  term  currency  included 
money  and  all  forms  of  credit,  although  no  one  attempted 
to  define  its  meaning. 

Thus  Lord  Titchfield  in  1822  said :— "  When  it  was 
"  considered  to  how  great  an  extent  these  contrivances  had 
"  been  practised  in  the  various  modes  of  verbal,  book,  and 
"  circulating  credits,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  country 
"  had  received  a  great  addition  to  its  currency.  This 
"  addition  to  the  currency  would  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
"  gold  had  been  increased  itom  the  mines." 

On  Lord  Ovbrstonb's  Definition  op  Currency. 

It  has  been  shown  that  up  to  a  certain  period  in  all 
the  Parliamentary  debates  it  was  assumed  that  the  term 
currency  included  money  and  credit  in  all  its  forms. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  that  the  first 
discussions  as  to  the  meaning  of  currency  began.  Several 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  on  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1832  maintained  that  .biUs  of  exchange  and 
banking  credits  are  not  currency.  This  opinion  was  more 
strongly  maintained  before  the  committee  of  1840,  and  by 
more  influential  witnesses. 

As  Sir  Robert  Peel  adopted  the  opinions  of  these 
witnesses,  and  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  was  expressly 
founded  on  their  definition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state 
these  opinions  and  examine  their  validity. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  state  their  opinions  at  length 
here.  They  are  given  in  Macleod's  Banking,  Vol.  II., 
p.  314.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  their  doctnnes  simply. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Norman,  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  afterwutis 
Lord  Overstone,  and  Colonel  Torrens  were  the  witnesses 
whose  opinions  prevailed  with  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

They  maintained  then,  that  metallic  coin  and  bank  notes 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand  alone  constitute  the  currency 
or  circulating  medium  of  a  country.  They  entirely  ex- 
cluded bills  of  exchange,  banking  credits,  and  all  other 
forms  of  credit  from  the  term. 

The  criterion  thejr  adopted  of  currency  or  circulating 
medium  was  that  which  "  dosed  a  debt " ;  they  maintained 
that  money  and  bank  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand 
alone  have  this  attribute. 

It  has  now  to  be  shown  what  are  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  adopting  such  a  definition  of  currency. 

1.  When  money  is  exchanged  for  goods  no  debt  arises; 
and  if  it  be  said  that  the  money  closes  the  debt  which 
would  have  arisen  on  the  sale  of  the  goods,  it  may 
equally  be  said  that  the  goods  close  the  debt  which  would 
have  arisen  on  the  sale  of  the  money.  Hence  the  goods 
and  the  money  close  the  debt  equally  on  each  side.  Hence 
if  the  essence  of  currency  be  to  "  close  debt,"  the  goods 
are  currency  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  the 
money  is. 

2.  It  is  quite  common  in  the  city  to  discharge  a  debt  by 
stock.  By  this  means  the  debt  is  closed  j  consequently, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  the  stock  is  currency. 

3.  It  is  quite  common  in  many  cases  to  discharge  a  debt 
Dy  a  payment  in  goods.  The  goods,  therefore,  close  the 
debt,  and,  therefore,  they  are  currency. 

4.  When  money  is  paid  for  labour  or  services  of  any  kind 
it  is  an  exchange.  It  the  money  closes  the  debt  on  the 
sale  of  the  labour,  the  labour  closes  the  debt  on  the  sale 
of  the  money;  hence  on  this  principle  the  labour  is 
currency  equally  with  the  money. 

5.  In  all  cases  of  barter  or  exchange  of  products  the 
goods  on  each  side  close  the  debt  which  would  have  arisen 
without  the  exchange ;  therefore,  the  goods  exchanged  on 
either  side  are  equally  currenCT. 

Furthermore,  we  may  test  the  doctrine  by  cases  of  paper 
documente. 

6.  Two  merchants  hold  each  other's  acceptance  of  equal 
amount,  payable  on  the  same  day.  They  then  exchange 
acceptances,  and  the  debts  on  each  side  are  closed.  Hence 
these  acceptances  are  each  currency. 

7.  A  banker  holds  a  merchant's  acceptance  and  the  mer- 
chant holds  an  equal  amount  of  the  banker's  notes.  They 
exchange  the  obligations,  and  the  debts  are  closed.  Hence 
each  obligation  is  currency. 


8.  A  person  gives  his  creditor,  who  deals  with  the  same 
banker,  a  cheque  on  his  account ;  when  the  credit  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  creditor's  account  the  debt  is  closed.  Henoe 
the  banking  credit  is  currency.  _ 

9.  A  person  buys  a  railway  ticket.  The  company  is  then 
indebtea  to  him  for  a  journey.  When  the  compmr  have 
carried  him  to  his  destination  the  debt  is  closed.  Hence 
the  railway  journey  is  currency. 

.These  are  some  of  the  remarkable  consequences  which 
follow  from  Lord  Overstone's  definition  of  currency.  While 
he  gave  a  definition  which  was  expressly  int^ded  to 
exclude  everything  except  money  and  bank  notes  payable 
to  bearer  on  demand,  the  necessary  consequence  of  it  is  to 
include  everything  that  is  exchanged  under  it. 

Lord  Overstone  said  (Q.  3132) : — "  Will  any  man  in  his 
"  common  senses  pretend  to  say  that  the  total  amount  of 
"  transactions  adjusted  at  the  clearing  house  are  part  of 
"  the  money  or  circulating  medium  of  tne  country  P" 

No  one  would  say  that  a  transaction  is  money;  but  every 
mercantile  lawyer  would  say  at  once  that  the  banking 
credits  transferred  are  an  integral  part  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  countiy. 

The  fact  is  that  Lord  Overstone,  and  many  other  bankers 
as  well,  perfectly  admit  that  a  banking  credit  written  down 
on  paper  in  the  form  of  a  bank  note  is  part  of  the  circu> 
lating  medium,  but  they  feel  a  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
a  simple  credit  ia  exactly  the  same  whether  it  is  written  on 
paper  or  not. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  Lord  Overstone's  definition  of  cur- 
rency entirely  fails  ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
due  understanding  of  the  subject  to  remember  that  credit 
in  all  its  forms,  whether  recorded  on  paper  or  not,  is  circula- 
ting medium  or  currency. 

The  Quantity  of  Mone*  in  any  countey  bbars  no 
necessary  sblation  to  the  ouantity  of  other 
Goods  in  it,  nor  to  their  Price. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  quantity  of  metallic  money 
in  a  country  bears  some  necessary  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  other  commodities  in  it,  and  also  that  the  prices  of 
commodities  are  determined  by  the  ratio  of  their  quantities 
to  that  of  money. 

Both  these  notions,  however,  are  erroneous,  as  a  few 
simple  examples  wiU  show. 

Somewhere  about  50  years  ago  it  was  a  notorious  ftct 
that  there  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  metallic  money  in 
France  than  in  England,  and  yet  prices  were  very  much 
lower  in  France  tlum  in  Enghmd,  and  in  Scotland  there 
was  less  metallic  money  still,  and  the  reason  was  that  at 
that  time  there  was  an  extremely  small  amount  of  credit 
in  France,  and  an  extremely  large  amount  of  credit  in 
England  and  Scotland,  so  that  the  amount  of  money  bore 
a  very  much  larger  ratio  to  credit  in  France  than  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

'The  doctrine  that  an  increased  quantity  of  money  leads 
to  an  increased  amount  of  price  va  a  direct  ratio  might 
have  some  semblance  of  truth  in  a  very  rude  state  of 
commerce,  where  money  was  brought  into  direct  competi- 
tion with  commodities  only.  But  as  soon  as  the  system  of 
credit  comes  into  use,  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are 
altered. 

When  the  great  gold  discoveries  took  place  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  system  of  credit  and 
banking  was  in  its  infancy.  The  increased  quantity  of 
money  did  no  doubt  produce  a  considerable  change  in  the 
price  of  commodities,  but  the  best  authorities  observed 
that  the  rise  in  prices  was  only  one  half  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  increased  quantity  of  money. 

Even  in  that  age  a  very  considerable  amount  of  the 
increased  quantity  of  money  went  in  the  discount  of 
mercantile  oills  and  loans,  and  it  was  also  observed  that  a 
general  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  took  place. 

In  modem  times  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  connection 
between  an  increased  quantity  of  money  and  prices  is 
rendered  infinitely  more  complicated,  because  at  the 
present  day  the  increased  quantities  of  bullion  ue  paid 
into  banks  in  the  first  instance,  and  this  has  a  most 
powerful  effect  on  the  rate  of  interest. 

The  fact  is  that  the  different  effects  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  money  as  it  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
commodities,  and  to  the  purchase  of  mercantile  bills  and 
loans,  is  one  of  the  most  profound  and  complex  problems 
in  economics,  and  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  investi- 
gated, nor  even  its  importance  adequately  appreciated,  and 
It  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  do  so  in  this  brirf 
outline. 

Again  the  quantity  of  money  necessary  in  a  countiy 
depends  veiy  much  on  the  method  in  which  trade  is 
carried  on. 

1.  Trade  may  be  carried  on  without  money,  *.«.,  by 
barter ;  and  there  being  no  money,  of  course  there  can  be 
no  ratio  between  money  and  other  goods. 
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2.  Even  where  money  is  used  a  renr  considerable  trade 
is  always  carried  on  by  barter.  Traders  deal  with  each 
other  and  exchange  goods  according  to  their  value  in 
monqr ;  in  such  cases  no  money  is  required. 

3.  The  quantity  of  money  in  a  country  depends  to  a 
Considerable  extent  on  the  methods  employed  in  settling 
debts. 

Suppose  that  two  persons  are  each  indebted  to  the  other 
in  102.  Suppose  that  each  sends  to  the  other  to  demand 
payment  of  his  debt ;  then  it  would  require  each  to  send 
10{.  to  the  other  to  ]>ay  the  debts. 

But  suppose  that  the  two  persons  agree  to  cancel  each 
other's  obligations ;  then  no  money  at  all  is  required,  and 
the  debts  are  equally  settled. 

Hence  the  former  clumsy  way  of  settling  debts  would 
require  202.,  the  latter  would  require  no  money  at  all. 
These  20/.  would  have  no  influence  on  prices. 

When  such  transactions  as  these  are  multiplied  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  as  they  are  in  actual  practice,  especially  in 
the  mutual  claims  of  the  great  banks  on  each  other,  it  is 
evident  that  an  enormous  quantity  of  money  may  be 
required  or  not,  just  as  the  one  method  or  the  other  is 
adopted  in  practice.  The  institution  of  the  clearing  house 
was  organised  for  the  express  purpose  of  saving  the  waste 
of  money  under  the  old  system  of  settling  bankers'  debts. 

The  exposition  of  the  system  of  credit  given  further  on 
ivill  also  show  how  insignificant  a  part  actual  money  plays 
in  modern  commerce. 

On  thk  Mianino  of  Debt. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  debt  has  been  the  source  of 
great  perplexity. 

It  is  one  of  a  class  of  words  which  originally  meant 
material  things,  bat  which  in  the  progress  of  jurisprudence 
has  come  to  mean  an  abstract  n^ht,  of  which  we  have 
already  seen  an  example  in  Mancipmm. 

Professor  H.  Nettleship,  of  Oxford,  informs  me  that  in 
claarical  Latin  the  word  debitum  meant  the  material  thing 
owed. 

But  in  juridical  Latin,  the  word  debitum  is  used  as 
s3monymous  with  obligatio,  and  it  includes  both  the 
creditor's  right  of  action  and  the  debtor's  duty  to  pay. 

In  process  of  time  the  word  debitum  split  up  into  two 
parts,  and  in  modem  jurisprudence  it  is  used  to  mean  both 
the  creditor's  right  of  action,  and  the  debtor's  duty  to  pay 
separately. 

Foreign  jurists  term  the  creditor's  right  of  action  the 
active  or  positive  debt,  and  the  debtor's  duty  to  pay  the 
passive  or  negative  debt. 

But  in  English  law  and  common  usage,  the  word  debt  is 
used  quite  indiscriminately  to  mean  both  the  creditor's 
right  ot  action,  and  the  debtor's  dutj  to  pay,  and  it  requires 
constant  vigilance  to  observe  in  which  sense  it  is  used. 

It  is  still  a  very  common  error  to  suppose  that  a  debt  is 
money  in  the  creditor's  possession  to  which  the  creditor 
lias  a  right,  and  therefore  not  in  reality  the  property  of  the 
debtor.     But  this  error  must  be  carefully  guaraed  against. 

It  is  expressly  pointed  out  in  the  Digest — "  Obligationum 
"  substantia  non  in  eo  consistit  ut  aliquod  corpus  nostrum 
"  focit;  Bed  ut  alium  nobis  adstringic  ad  dandum  aliquid 
"  vel  liiciendum,  vel  prsestandum." 

The  essence  of  an  obligation  does  not  consist  in  this 
that  it  makes  any  specific  goods  our  propertr,  but  that  it 
binds  some  person  to  give  something,  or  to  do  something, 
or  to  be  responsible  for  something. 

Thus  the  (passive)  debt  is  nothing  but  the  personal  duty 
to  payor  do  something,  and  has  no  reference  to  any  specific 
sum. 

So  Williams  says — "  Every  person  who  borrows  money 
"  on  mortgage  or  not  incurs  a  debt  or  personal  obligation 
"  to  repay  it." 

So  Gide  well  observes — "A  debt  is  not  the  material 
"  object,  the  money,  but  the  juridical  object  the  duty  to 

By  the  twelfth  century  the  word  debt  had  already 
acquired  the  meaning  of  the  creditor's  right  of  action. 

In  1194,  Richard  I.  issued  instructions  for  a  judicial 
visitation  on  financial  matters  in  which  it  was  ordered, — 

Omnia  debita  Judeeorum  inbrevientur  terrK,  domus, 
reditus  et  possessiones. 

Let  all  the  debts  (i.e.  rights  of  action)  of  the  Jews  be 
8ched>iled,  their  lands,  houses,  rents,  and  possessions. 

Item  quilibet  Judseus  jurabit  super  rotulum  suum  quod 
omnia  debita  sua  et  vadia,  et  reditus,  et  omnes  res,  et 
possessiones  suas  inbreviari  faciat. 

Also  let  every  Jew  swear  that  he  will  make  a  true  return 
of  all  his  debts  (rights  of  action),  pledges,  rents,  and  all 
his  property  and  possessions. 


In  mediaeval  charters  debitale  was  used  in  the  same 
sense.     In  one  of  1 324  it  says — 

In  omnibus  et  singulis  bonis  .  .  dominiis,  baroniis, 
oensibus,  redditualibus,  debitalibus,  servitutibus,  homagiis. 

In  all  and  singular  goods  .  .  .  lordships,  baronies, 
revenues,  rents,  debts  (rights  of  action),  servitudes, 
homages. 

In  a  Statute  of  Placentia  in  1386  it  says — 

Nullus  homo  emat  vel  aliqualiter  acquirat  aliquod 
debitum  vel  nomen. 

No  man  shall  buy  or  otherwise  acquire  any  right  of 
action  or  debt. 

Thus  at  that  period  the  words  debitum  and  debitale  had 
acquired  the  meaning  of  the  creditor's  right  of  action. 

The  word  debt  in  English  had  also  acquired  the  same 
meaning.  It  is  so  used  in  the  Statute  of  Merchants, 
Edward  I.,  1283.  So  in  "  Les  Termes  de  la  Ley,"  publisheil 
in  1567,  debt  is  defined  as  a  writ  or  right  of  action. 

So  in  the  Act,  46  George  III.  (1806)  c.  125.  s.  3.,  it  is 
enacted  that  "  one  debt  or  demand  may  be  set  off  against 
another." 

So  Mr.  Williams  says:— "Within  the  class  of  Choses- 
"  in-action  was  comprised  a  right  of  growing  imp>rtance, 
"  namely,  that  of  suing  for  money  due,  which  right  is  all 
"  that  is  called  a  debt,  debts  being  formerly  considered  as 
"  mere  rights  of  action." 

So  as  may  be  seen  in  any  daily  paper,  the  executors 
of  deceased  persons  advertise  for  any  persons  who  have 
"  debts,  claims,  or  demands  "  against  the  estate. 

In  the  digest  of  the  law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  I 
prepared  for  the  Law  Digest  Commissioners,  I  began 
with  this  definition — 

Credit  or  debt  in  legal,  commercial  [and  economical] 
language  means  a  right  of  action  against  a  person  for  a  sum 
of  money. 

This  double  meaning  of  debt  is  so  well  known,  that  it 
is  used  in  both  senses  in  the  same  Act  of  Parliament. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  36  &  37  Vict. 
(18/3)  c.  66.  s.  28.,  sub-sec.  6.,  it  is  said — 

"  Any  absolute  assignment  by  writing  under  the  hand  of 
"  the  assignee  of  any  debt  or  other  legal  chose*in-action 

" to  revive  or  claim  such  debt  or  Chose-in- 

"  action  "  where  the  word  debt  means  the  creditor's  right 
of  action. 

But  in  the  same  section,  s.  1.  it  is  said, — "Whose  estate 
"  may  prove  to  be  insufficient  for  the  payment  in  full  of 
"  his  debts  and  liabilities,  .  .  .  as  to  debts  and  liabili- 
"  ties  provable,"  where  the  word  debt  means  the  debtor's 
"  duty  to  pay." 

Hence  on  all  economical  discussions,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  words  credit  and  debt  are  used  perfectly 
indiscriminately  to  mean  a  creditor's  right  of  action,  and 
that  the  word  debt  is  used  equally  to  mean  the  creditor's 
right  of  action  and  the  debtor  s  duty  to  pay. 


On  thb  Mbanino  of  Capital. 

Smith  enumerates  as  Capital  (1.)  Material  things. 
(2.)  Personal  qualities.     (3.)  Abstract  rights. 

Now  we  do  not  want  an  enumeration  ot  what  things  are 
Capital,  we  want  a  definition  of  what  Capital  is. 

Capital  comes  from  the  Latin,  caput,  which  is  the  source 
of  a  spring,  or  the  root  of  a  plant,  i,e.,  the  urce  from 
which  increase  flows.  g^ 

So  Stephens  savs  in  his  Thesaurus :  K«^a<oK,  caput ; 
unde  fructus  et  reditus  manat. 

Capital,  the  source  from  which  any  profit  or  Kvenue 
flows. 

So  Senior  sayA :  "  Economists  are  agreed  that  whatever 
"  gives  a  profit  is  properly  termed  Capital." 

This  is  a  good  general  definition,  and  the  whatever  gives  a 
profit  must  be  interpreted  in  as  wide  and  general  a  sense  as 
the  anything  whose  value  can  be  measured  in  money  is  in 
the  definition  of  wealth. 

Any  economic  quantity  whatever  may  be  used  in  two 
different  ways : — 

1.  The  proprietor  may  use  it  himself  for  his  own 
personal  enjoyment. 

2.  He  may  trade  with  it,  i.e.,  use  it  so  as  to  produce  a 
profit. 

Any  economic  quantity  whatever  which  is  traded  with 
and  used  so  as  to  produce  a  nrofit  is  termed  Capital. 

The  definition  of  Capital,  tnen,  is :  Capital  is  any  economic 
quantity  used  so  as  to  produce  a  profit. 

Economic  quantities,  as  has  been  seen,  are  of  three 
distinct  orders. — (1.)  Material  things  :  (2.)  Personal  quali- 
ties :  (3.)  Abstract  rights. 

1.  Material  things.  If  a  person  spends  his  money  on  his 
own  personal  enjoyment,  or  his  hougebold  expenses ;  such 
money  is  not  used  as  Capital. 
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But  if  he  lends  it  out  at  interest,  or  buys  goods  with  the 
intention  of  selling  them  a^ain  at  a  profit,  or  if  he  buys 
into  the  Funds,  or  shares  in  a  commercial  company,  or  a 
practice,  &c.,  or  if  he  spends  it  in  obtaining  a  professional 
education,  he  uses  it  so  as  to  produce  a  profit ;  and  money 
so  spent  is  Capital.  So  some  persons  are  the  owners  of 
large  tracts  of  land  on  which  London  is  built;  this  land 
produces  them  a  very  large  revenue;  it  is,  therefore. 
Capital  to  them. 

2.  Personal  qualities,  both  in  the  form  of  labour  and 
credit,  may  also  be  used  in  either  of  the  above  ways. 

Labour.  If  a  man  digs  in  his  own  ga^en  for  his  own 
amusement;  or  if  he  sings,  acts,  or  gives  lectures  for 
the  private  delectation  of  his  friends ;  such  labour  is  not 
Capital. 

But  if  he  trades  with  his  labour,  and  so  earns  an  mcome, 
then  such  labour  is  Capital. 

Thus  his  talents  and  abilities  are  Capital  to  any  one  who 
earns  an  income  as  an  advocate,  physician,  surgeon,  en- 
gineer, manager  of  a  great  commercial  company,  or  in  any 
other  profession.  . 

So  to  a  "  working  man  "  his  labour  is  his  Capital ;  as 
Smith,  Say,  and  Mill  all  allow.  '      .     .    . 

So  Huskisson  said,  "  He  had  always  maintained  that 
•'  labour  is  the  poor  man's  Capital." 

Mr.  Cardwell  said  to  his  constituents,  "  Ijabour  is  the 
"  poor  man's  Capital." 

A  writer  in  a  daily  paper,  speaking  of  the  Irish  peasants, 
said,  "  The  only  Capital  they  possess  is  their  labour,  which 
"  they  must  bring  into  the  market  to  supply  their  daily 
"  wants." 

Speaking  of  them,  the  " Economist,"  said,  "They  have 
"  no  Capital  but  th<ar  labour." 

So  Mr.  Froude  says  in  his  "  Oceana  " ;  "  And  the  land 
"  would  be  in  the  reach  of  poor  men,  who  have  no  Capital 
"  except  their  labour.'" 

So  Cardinal  Manning  said  in  the  "  Tablet,"  "  I  claim 
"  for  labour  the  rights  of  Capital.  It  is  Capital  in  the 
"  truest  sense." 

Credit.  If  a  person  uses  his  credit  to  pimjhase  things  for 
his  household  consumption  or  personal  enjoyment,  he  does 
not  use  his  credit  as  Capital. 

But  if  a  merchant  uses  his  credit  to  purchase  goods  to 
sell  again  at  a  profit  he  uses  his  credit  as  Capital. 

When  a  banker  discounts  a  bill  of  exchange  he  creates 
a  credit  in  his  books  to  the  amount  of  the  oill,  less  the 
discount ;  that  is,  he  buys  one  right  of  action  upon  his 
customer  by  creating  a  right  of  action  against  himself; 
and  he  charges  exactly  the  same  price,  and  makes  exactly 
the  same  profit,  by  selling  the  right  of  action  to  his 
customer  as  if  he  had  bought  the  bill  with  actual  money. 
Hence  a  banker  uses  his  credit  as  Capital. 

3.  Abstract  rights.  When  a  person  invests  his  money  in 
the  Funds,  or  in  the  shares  of  a  commercial  company ;  or 
in  a  copyright,  or  a  patent,  or  in  the  goodwill- of  a  busmess, 
or  in  a  practice,  &c. ;  these  abstract  rights  produce  a  profit 
to  him  just  as  if  they  were  material  commodities.  Hence 
thgr  are  his  Capital. 

It  has  been  shown  that  bills  of  exchange  are  "goods 
"  and  chattels,"  "commodities,"  and  they  are  bought  and 
sold  exactly  like  material  commodities. 


Smith,  under  the  term  circulating  Capital,  includes  the 
goods  in  a  shop  and  bills  of  exchange. 

An  ordinary  shopkeeper  makes  a  profit  bv  buying  gooda 
from  one  person,  and  selUng  them  at  a  higher  price  to 
someone  else. 

A  banker  makes  profits  by  discounting  bills  of  exchange, 
i.e.,  he  buys  the  bill  from  his  own  customer  at  a  lower 
price,  and  sells  it  at  its  full  price  to  the  acceptor ;  and  thus 
makes  a  profit. 

Hence  the  bills  of  exchange  in  the  portfolio  of  a  banker 
are  circulating  Capital  just  in  a  similar  manner  as  the 
goods  in  a  shop  are. 

Capital  may  Increase  in  Two  Distinct  Ways. 

Capital  may  increase  in  two  fundamentally  distinct 
ways — 

1.  By  an  actual  increase  of  quantity ;  thus,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  cattle,  herds,  flocks,  poult^,  increase  by  adding 
to  their  numbers  or  quantity. 

2.  By  commerce  or  exchange;  that  is,  by  exchanguig 
away  something  at  a  lower  value  and  gaining  in  exchange 
something  that  has  a  higher  value  in  return  for  it. 

Money  is  used  as  Capital,  and  produces  a  profit  by  the 
second  of  these  methods.  Money  is  used  as  capitid  by 
exchanging  it  for  goods  which  are  sold  for  a  higher  price 
than  they  cost,  or  by  lending  it  out  at  interest,  or  by 
employing  labour  and  selling  its  products  for  a  higher 
sum  than  they  cost,  or  by  expending  it  in  a  professioniJ 
education  which  produces  an  income. 

Suppose  that  a  trader  buys  goods  for  lOOI.  and  sells 
them  for  1251.,  he  first  replaces  his  original  capital  of 
1002.,  and  then  he  has  a  surplus  profit  of  25L  He  has 
thus  used  his  money  as  CapittLl. 

If  a  trader  sees  that  he  could  make  a  profit  if  he  had  the 
means  to  purchase,  if  he  has  no  money  and  no  credit,  be 
can  purchase  no  goods  and  he  can  make  no  profit. 

Suppose,  however,  he  has  credit,  that  is,  if  the  owner  of 
the  goods  has  confidence  in  his  skill,  integrity,  and 
character,  he  may  sell  him  the  goods,  and  take  in  exchange 
for  them  the  trader's  promise  to  pay  at  a  future  time 
instead  of  actual  money. 

As  the  payment  is  deferred,  and  there  is  always  some 
risk  of  failure  in  payment,  the  price  in  credit  is  always 
higher  than  the  price  in  money.  Suppose  th^  the  price 
on  credit  is  1052.,  then,  as  before,  he  sells  the  goods  for 
1252.  At  the  proper  time  he  discharges  his  debt  of  1052., 
and  he  has  a  profit  of  202.  over.  He  is  better  off  at  the  end 
of  the  operation  by  202.  than  he  was  at  the  banning, 
and  he  has  used  his  credit  as  Capital. 

Now  as  Capital  is  anything  which  produces  a  profit,  and 
as  his  money  and  his  credit  have  equally  produced  a 
profit,  it  necessarily  follows  that  money  and  credit  are 
equally  Capital.  Credit  has  produced  exactly  the  same 
circulation  of  goods  that  cash  would  have  done  ;  henoe 
credit  is  productive  Capital  exactly  in  the  same  way  and  in 
the  same  sense  that  money  is. 

Thus  the  expression  that  "  credit  is  capital "  which  has 
called  forth  so  much  dissent  in  recent  times,  simply  means 
that  commerce  is  carried  on,  and  profits  are  made,  by 
credit,  i.e.,  banking  credits  and  bills  of  exchange  as  well 
as  by  money. 


SECTION  II. 


The  Theory  op  Value. 


It  is  now  acknowledged  that  there  are  three  orders  of 
exchangeable  or  economic  Quantities,  (1)  material  things; 
(2)  labour  or  services ;  (3)  anstract  rights ;  and  that  these 
three  orders  of  quantities  can  be  exchanged  in  six  different 

WOTS. 

The  value  of  any  economic  quantity  is  any  other  economic 
quantity  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged. 

The  theory  of  value  is  the  investigation  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  relation  of  these  exchangeable  quantities. 

The  complete  theory  of  value  comprehends  : — 

1.  The  definition  of  value. 

2.  The  origin,  cause,  or  form  of  value. 

3.  The  general  law  of  value,  or  the  general  equation  of 
economics. 

Definition  of  Value. 

Value  in  its  true  and  original  sense  is  a  desire  of  the 
mind ;  it  means  esteem  or  estimation.  As  Glo'ster  says  in 
Lear :  "  In  the  division  of  the  kingdom  it  appears  not  which 
"  of  the  dukes  he  values  most." 


So  Troilus,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida :  "  For  what  is  aught 
"  but  as  'tis  valued  f  " 

So  Henry  Esmond  says:  "There  is  some  particular 
"  prize  we  all  of  us  value,  and  that  evety  man  of  spirit  will 
"  venture  his  life  for." 

So  J.  B.  Say  says  :  "  Value  is  a  moral  quality." 

But  such  i^ue  is  not  an  economic  phenomenon.  To 
bring  value  into  economics  it  must  be  manifested  in  some 
tangible  form  ;  a  person  must  manifest  his  desire,  demand, 
or  value  for  something  else  by  giving  something  in  ex- 
change for  it  to  acquire  possession  of  it. 

But  as  one  person  cannot  gain  possession  of  what  another 
person  possesses  without  giving  something  in  exchange 
tor  it  which  he  desires,  demands,  and  values,  it  is  evident 
that  for  an  exchange  to  take  place  requires  the  concurrence 
of  two  minds.  It  is  not  sufiScient  that  the  demand  or 
value  should  exist  on  one  side  only.  If  one  person  desires 
to  obtain  possession  of  what  another  person  possesses,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  phenomenon  of  value  that  be 
alone  should  desire  it ;  he  must  offer  in  exchange  for  it 
something  which  that  other  person  desires  or  demands. 
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If  a  person  brought  a  cargo  of  wine  among  a_  nation  of 
teetotallers,  no  one  would  desire  or  demand  it ;  no  one 
would  buy  it;  among  such  a  people  wine  would  have 
no  value ;  so  among  a  nation  of  non-smokers  tobacco 
wonld  have  no  value ;  among  a  nation  of  vegetarians  beef 
and  mutton  would  have  no  value.  However  much  a  person 
would  wish  to  sell  his  product,  if  no  one  will  buy  it,  it  has 
no  value.  For  an  exchange  or  a  phenomenon  of  value  to 
take  place  there  must  be  the  reciprocal  desire  or  demand 
of  two  persons,  each  for  the  product  of  the  other. 

When,  however,  two  persons  each  desire  or  demand  to 
obtain  the  product  of  tne  other,  and  when  they  agree  to 
exchange  their  respective  products,  each  product  may  be 
considered  as  the  measure  of  the  desire  ot  its  owner 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  product  of  the  other.  The  two 
products,  therefore,  reciprocally  measure  the  desire  of  their 
possessors  to  obtain  the  product  of  the  other ;  and  when 
these  persons  have  agreed  upon  the  quantities  of  their 
products  which  are  to  be  exchanged,  the  two  products  are 
said  to  be  of  equal  value.  Each  product  is  the  value  or 
the  demand  for  the  other. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  true  origin  and  cause  of  value 
is  reciprocal  demand. 

■Dius,  let  A  and  B  be  any  two  quantities  which  are 
exchanged  at  any  instant,  then  we  may  say, — 
A  valet  B ; 
or,  A  is  of  the  value  of  B ; 
or,  A  =  B. 

Then  B  is  the  value  of  A  in  terms  of  B,  and  A  is  the 
value  of  B  in  terms  of  A. 

Thus  Aristotle  says  :  "  ^  S*  i^ia  \4yerm  irpbi  t4  iierhs 
iyaBd." 

Now  the  term  value  is  used  in  reference  to  external 
things. 

80  it  is  said  in  Roman  law :  "  Res  tanti  valet  quanti 
vendi  potest."  "  The  value  a  thing  is  what  it  can  be  sold 
for." 

So  Le  Trosne  says  that  value  is  a  new  quality  which 
products  acquire  when  men  live  in  society. 

"  Producto  acquire,  then,  in  the  social  state  which  arises 
from  the  oommuni^  of  men  among  each  other,  a  new 
quality.  This  quahty  is  value  which  makes  products 
become  wealth. 

"  Value  consists  in  the  relation  of  exchange  which  takes 
place  between  such  and  such  a  product,  between  such  a 
quantity  of  one  product  and  such  a  quantity  of  another. 

"  Price  is  the  expression  of  value." 

Hence  all  writers  up  to  this  time  defined  the  value  of  a 
thing  ^o  be  anything  else  (external  to  itself)  which  it  could 
purchase. 

Confusion  of  Adam  Smith  on  Value. 

In  Book  I.,  Chap.  V.,  is  found  the  origin  of  the  confusion 
on  the  meaning  of  value,  which  has  had  such  a  baneful 
effect  on  English  economics. 

In  this  chapter  Smith  begins  by  saying  that  the  value  of 
any  commodity  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it 
enables  the  owner  to  command  or  purchase.  Hence,  if  I 
denotes  labour — 

A=:l,2l,3l,4l,  .  .  . 

He  then  says,  in  the  next  paragraph,  that  is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  it  is  equal  to  the  produce  of  labour,  it 
enables  him  to  purchase,  or,  denoting  produce  by  p,  we 
have — 

A=:p,2p,3p,4p,  ,  .  . 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  says  that  the  value  of  anything 
is  more  frequently  estimated  in  money  than  either  in  labour 
or  commodities,  or,  denoting  money  by  m — 
A  =m,2m,Sm,4m,  .  .  . 

In  these  passages  Smith  defines  the  value  of  a  thing  to 
be  something  external  to  itself.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that 
the  value  of  A  must  vary  directly  as  I,  p,  or  m.  ITie 
greater  the  quantity  of  I,  p,  or  m  that  can  be  got  for  A, 
the  more  valuable  A  is  ;  the  less  of  /,  p,  or  m  that  can  be 
got  for  A,  the  less  valuable  is  A.  It  is  clear  that  if 
any  change  whatever  takes  place  in  the  exchangeable 
relations  between  A  and  these  quantities,  the  value  of  A 
has  changed. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
invariable  value.  Nothing  can  have  invariable  value  unless 
the  relations  of  all  other  things  are  fixed  also. 

Directly  after  the  paragraphs  above  cited.  Smith  proceeds 
to  search  for  that  single  thing  which  is  to  be  the  invariable 
standard  of  value. 

He  says  that  gold  and  silver  will  not  do  because  they 
vary  in  their  value — sometimes  they  can  purchase  more  and 
sometimes  less  labour  and  other  commodities.  Then  he  says : 
"  But  as  a  measure  of  quantity  such  as  the  natural  foot, 
fathom,  or  handful,  which  is  constantly  varying  its  own 


quantitv,  can  never  be  an  accurate  measure  of  the  quantity  0' 
other  things,  so  a  commodity  which  is  itself  continually 
varying  its  own  value  can  never  be  an  accurate  measure  of 
the  value  of  other  commodities.  Equal  quantities  of  labour 
at  all  times  and  places  may  be  said  to  be  of  equal  value  to 
the  labourer.  In  his  ordinary  state  of  health,  strength  and 
spirits  in  the  ordinary  degree  of  his  skill  and  dexterity  he 
must  always  lay  down  the  same  portion  of  his  ease,  his 
liberty,  his  happiness.  The  price  which  he  pays  must  always 
be  the  same  whatever  the  quantity  of  goods  which  he  receives 
in  return  for  it  (which  by  Smith's  own  definition  is  the  value 
of  his  labour).  Of  these,  indeed,  it  may  sometimes  purchase 
a  greater  and  sometimes  a  smaller  quantity ;  but  it  is  their 
value  which  varies,  not  that  of  the  labour  which  purchases 
them  (! !).  At  all  times  and  places  that  is  dear  which  is 
difficult  to  come  at,  or  which  costs  much  labour  to  acquii^ ; 
and  that  cheap  which  is  to  be  had  easily,  or  with  very  little 
labour.  Labour  alone,  therefore,  never  varying  in  its  own 
value  (!)  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real  standard  by  which 
the  value  of  all  commodities  can  at  all  times  be  estimated 
and  compared.  It  is  their  real  price :  money  is  their 
nominal  price  only. 

"  But  though  equal  quantities  of  labour  are  always  of 
equal  value  to  the  labourer  (1 1),  yet  to  the  person  who 
employs  him  they  appear  sometimes  to  be  of  greater  and 
sometimes  of  smaller  value. 

"  Labour,  therefore,  it  appears  evidently,  is  the  only 
universal,  as  well  as  the  only  accurate  measure  of  value, 
or  the  only  standard  by  which  we  can  compare  the  value  of 
different  commodities  at  all  times  and  places." 

It  is  this  passage  which  has  given  rise  to  all  the  attempts 
to  discover  an  invariable  standard  of  value ;  and,  indeed,  to 
the  idea  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  at  all. 

But  the  utter  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  passage  is 
evident.  Smith,  in  accordance  with  all  other  writers,  begins 
by  defining  the  value  of  a  thing  to  be  any  other  thing 
which  it  will  purchase.  The  value  of  labour  itself, 
therefore,  is  what  it  will  purchase.  And  then  he  says  that 
equal  quantities  of  labour  are  always  of  the  same  value — no 
matter  whether  they  will  purchase  10/.  or  lOO/. 

And  it  is  from  this  confusion  of  thought  that  he 
maintains  that  if  a  commodity  is  always  produced  by  the 
same  quantity  of  labour  it  will  be  invariable  in  value. 
And  hence  the  value  of  a  commodity  came  to  be  defined  to 
be  the  quantity  of  labour  embodied  in  it,  as  it  were.  Which 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  misleading  and  contradictory 
term  of  intrinsic  value,  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  so  much 
of  English  economics. 

Confusion  of  Ricardo  on  Value. 

Exactly  the  same  confusion  runs  through  the  whole  of 
Ricardo  on  value. 

He  begins  by  saying :  "  The  value  of  a  commodity  is  the 
"  quantity  of  any  other  commodity  for  which  it  will 
"  exchange." 

As  he  goes  on,  however,  he  gradually  comes  to  the 
notion  that  the  value  of  anything  is  the  quantity  of  labour 
expended  in  obtaining  it,  and  he  maintains  that  if  any- 
thing could  always  be  obtained  nnth  the  same  quantity  of 
labour  it  would  be  an  invariable  standard  of  value. 

He  also  says :  "  The  labour  of  a  million  of  men  in  manu- 
"  fitctures  will  always  produce  the  same  value    . 
"  That  commodity  is  alone  invariable  which  at  all  times 
"  requires  the    same    sacrifice    of    toil    and    labour    to 
"  produce  it." 

That  is,  Ricardo  says  that  the  value  of  manufactures  is 
always  the  same,  whether  they  sell  for  100/.,  or  20/.,  or  51., 
or  for  nothing. 

After  beginning  by  defining  and  several  times  repeating 
that  the  value  of  a  thing  is  some  other  thing  for  which  it 
will  exchange,  he  ends  bv  saying  :  "  1  cannot  agree  >vith 
"  M.  Say  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  commodity  by  the 
"  abundance  of  other  things  for  which  it  will  exchange." 

Ricardo,  therefore,  begins  by  defining  the  value  of  a 
thuig  to  be  something  external  to  it,  and  he  ends  by 
describing  it  to  mean  the  cost  of  production  or  quantity  of 
labour  bestowed  in  obtaining.it. 

The  very  first  day  that  Bentham  read  his  book,  he  wrote 
to  Ri<»rdo  to  tell  him  that  it  was  all  founded  on  the 
confusion  between  cost  and  value. 

This  doctrine  that  cost  of  production  regulates  value  has 
overspread  English  economics,  but  it  is  evidently  utterly 
erroneous.  It  all  arises  from  Smith  in  the  beginning  of 
his  work,  and  Ricardo  arguing  from  a  very  small  class  of 
facts  only,  instead  of  first  considering  all  cases  of  value 
before  beginning  to  theorise.  Smith,  as  has  been  shown, 
begins  his  work  by  asserting  that  wealth  is  the  annual 
produce  of  "  land  and  labour,"  and  Ricardo  considers  no 
quantities  except  those  which  are  produced  by  human 
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labour.  Now,  as  will  be  showa  more  ooaveniently  fnrther 
on,  the  economic  quantities  which  are  the  produce  of 
human  labour  are  the  snuJlest  class  of  any,  and  it  is 
utterly  unscientific  to  build  up  general  theories  upon  one 
class  of  cases  only,  which  are  utterly  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading when  applied  to  other  classes. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  the  only  true  definition  of 
the  value  of  anything,  is  any  other  thing  for  which  it  can 
be  exchanged.  And  as  any  one  of  the  three  orders  of 
economic  quantities  can  be  exchanged  for  any  one  of  the 
others,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  entirely  erroneous  to  say 
that  labour  is  necessary  to  value. 

On  thb  error  op  the  expression  Intrinsic 
Value. 

It  is,  then,  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  value  of  a 
thing  is  always  sometimes  external  to  itself. 

The  unfortunate  idea  of  Locke,  Smith,  and  Ricanlo,  that 
the  value  of  a  thing  is  the  quantity  of  labour  embodied  _  in 
the  thing  itself,  .^ave  rise  to  the  misleading  expression 
intrinsic  value,  which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Smith,  as  has  been  shown,  be^ns  bjr  defining  the-  value 
of  anything  to  be  some  other  thmg  which  it  will  purchase, 
and  then  be  suddenly  changes  the  idea  of  value  to  be  the 
quantity  of  labour  expended  on  obtaining  the  thing  itself. 
'liiis  unfortunate  phrase  intrinsic  value  meets  us  at  every 
turn  in  economics,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  enormous 
confusion. 

Thus  it  is  often  said  that  money  has  intrinsic  value,  but 
that  a  bank  note  or  bill  of  exchange  is  the  representative  of 
value. 

Money  no  doubt  is  the  produce  of  labour,  but  Smith 
himself  says  that  if  monev  were  not  exchangeable,  it  would 
have  no  value.  How  then  can  the  \'alue  of  money  be 
intrinsic  P  How  can  anything  have  intrinsic  value  unless 
it  has  the  things  it  will  exchange  for  inside  itself  P  Money 
will  exchange  for  anything — ^land,  com,  houses,  jewelry, 
and  each  of  these  is  a  value  of  money ;  but  which  of  these 
is  its  intrinsic  value. 

It  is  perfectly  admitted  that  a  bank  note  payable  on 
demand  is  of  the  value  of  money,  and  why  is  it  soT-simply 
because  it  is  exchangeable  for  money.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  a  bank  note  has  value  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that 
money  has  and  for  no  other ;  namely,  that  they  are  ex- 
changeable for  something  else.  When  monev  can  be 
exchanged,  it  has  value ;  when  it  cannot  be  exchanged,  it 
has  no  value ;  when  a  bank  note  can  be  exchanged,  it  has 
value ;  when  it  cannot  be  exchanged,  it  has  no  value. 

Tlie  expression  intrinsic  value  is  so  common  that  persons 
are  apt  to  overlook  its  incongruity  of  ideas ;  it  is,  however, 
a  plain  contradiction  in  terms,  and  if  we  use  words  of 
similar  import  whose  meaning  has  not  Deen  so  corrupted, 
its  absurmty  will  be  apparent  at  once.  Thus  who  ever 
spoke  of  intrinsic  distance  or  an  intrinsic  ratio  P  The 
absurdity  of  these  expressions  is  apparent  at  once;  but 
they  are  in  no  way  more  absurd  than  intrinsic  value.  If 
we  speak  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  money  we  may  just  as 
well  speak  of  the  intrinsic  distance  of  St.  Paul's  or  the 
intrinsic  ratio  of  five. 

To  say  that  mon^  has  intrinsic  value  because  it  is 
material  and  the  produce  of  labour,  and  that  a  bank  note  or 
bill  of  exchange  is  only  the  representative  of  value,  is  just 
as  absurd  as  to  say  that  a  wooden  yard  measure  is  intrinsic 
distance,  and  the  space  between  two  points  a  yard  apart  is 
the  representative  of  distance. 

Hence  a  credit,  whether  in  a  mere  abstract  form,  or  as 
written  down  on  paper  in  the  form  of  a  bank  note  or  bill 
of  exchange,  is  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all  iurists, 
economists,  and  merchants  an  article  of  merchandise  or 
exchangeable  commodity,  and  produces  exactly  the  same 
effect  on  prices  as  money  itself. 


A  Standard  op  Value  is  impossible,  but  there 
MAY  BE  a  Measure  op  Value. 

The  unfortunate  idea  that  the  value  of  a  commodity  is 
the  quantity  of  labour  embodied  as  it  were  in  the  com- 
modity its^,  originated  by  Locke,  and  adopted  by  Smith 
and  Ricardo  in  one  part  of  their  works,  not  only  led  to  the 
misleading  expression,  intrinsic  value,  which  has  been  the 
source  of  endless  confusion  in  economics,  but  also  to  the 
search  for  something  which  is  impossible  by  the  very  nature 
of  things,  namely,  an  invariable  standard  of  value. 

It  is  as  well  to  explain  what  those  economists  mean  who 
want  an  invariable  standard  of  value. 

If  we  had  a  British  yard  and  any  foreign  measures  of 
length  before  us,  we  could  at  once  perceive  the  difference 
between  them,  and  if  we  were  told  the  measurements  of 
any  foreign  buildings,  however  remote  in  age  or  country. 


we  could,  by  a  veiy  smiple  calculation,  reduce  them  tc  the 
standard  of  British  measurement,  and  compare  them  with 
the  size  of  our  own  buildings. 

Those  economists  who  search  for  an  invariable  standard 
of  value  Want  to  fix  upon  single  commodity  by  which  they 
can  compare  the  value  of  all  other  things  in  other  ages  and 
countries. 

But  such  a  standard  is  impossible  by  the  very  nature  of 
things.  Money  is  indeed  termed  the  measure  of  value ; 
and  so  it  is  in  exchanges  which  are  affected  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  If  we  are  told  that  a  quarter  of  corn  is 
worth  40s.  and  that  a  sheep  is  worth  40f .  at  a  oertun  time 
and  place,  we  should  know  that  they  were  then  and  there 
of  equal  value. 

But  such  matters  are  not  the  result  of  simple  perception 
by  the  senses.  If  a  quantity  of  gold  were  placed  beside  a 
number  of  other  things,  no  human  sense  could  discover 
what  their  value  would  be.  And  the  most  violent  changes 
in  their  several  values  might  take  place  in  the  market 
without  there  being  any  visible  signs  of  such  a  thing. 
Value  is  a  mental  affection,  and  values  are  not  perceptible 
by  ocular  demonstration,  but  they  must  be  declared  by  the 
communication  of  minds. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertiun  this  different  quantities 
of  gold  obtained  in  different  ages  and  oounmes.  If 
a  quantity  ot  gold  coins  minted  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  equal  quantity  minted  in  China,  and  an 
equal  quantity  minted  in  the  reign  of  Victoria,  were 
placed  side  by  side,  what  human  sense  could  diaoem 
the  difference  in  value  between  them  P  And  yet  that 
is  what  those  economists  require  who  search  for  an 
invariable  standard  of  value.  They  want  something  by 
which  they  can  at  once  decide  whether  gold  is  of  imaw 
value  in  A.D.  100,  in  1400,  in  1887,  in  EngUnd,  or  in 
China,  without  reference  to  anything  else. 

The  only  test  of  value  is  an  exchange,  and  imleas  we 
can  effect  an  exchange  there  can  be  no  value.     How  car 
we  exchange  an  ounce  of  gold  in  the  year  180  for  one  ii 
1580,  or  in  1887  P    Value  must  therefmc   be  a  relation 
between  temporary  commodities. 

If  we  compare  the  value  of  a  commodity  at  one  time  with 
its  value  at  another,  it  is  only  a  comparison  of  the  relation 
in  which  it  stood  at  these  different  times  to  some  other 
commodity.  It  is  not  a  comparison  of  some  intrinsic 
independent  quality  at  one  period  with  the  same  quality  at 
anouier  period,  but  a  comparison  of  ratios. 

This  search  after  the  impossible  has  arisen  from  the 
unfortunate  idea  of  Smith  that  the  value  of  a  thing  is  the 
quantity  of  labour  bestowed  in  obtaining  it,  which,  as  has 
been  seen,  was  adopted  by  Ricardo.  From  this  it  was 
supposed  that  if  any  commodity  could  always  be  obtained 
with  an  invariable  quantity  of  labour  it  would  be  an  in- 
variable standard  or  value.  Ricardo  admitted  that  there  is 
no  commodity  which  is  always  obtained  by  an  invariable 
quantity  of  labour,  and  theretore,  for  that  reason  alone,  he 
admitted  than  an  invariable  standard  of  value  is  un- 
attainable. 

An  in\'ariable  standard  of  value  is,  however,  unatbunable 
not  only  for  the  reason  given  by  Ricardo,  but  it  is  itself 
absolutely  impossible  by  the  very  nature  of  thines,  because 
value  is  a  ratio,  and  a  single  quantity  cannot  be  the  measure 
of  a  ratio.  A  measure  of  length  or  capacity  is  an  absolute 
single  quantity,  but  value  is  a  ratio.  We  may  measure  a 
tree  with  a  yard,  or  a  hogshead  with  a  gallon,  because  they 
are  each  of  them  single  quantities ;  but  value  is  a  ratio,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say — 

•      •        a  t  b  :  X 

It  is  manifestly  absurd  to  say  that  four  is  to  five  as 
eight. 

But  when  we  consider  that  value  is  originally  a  desire 
of  the  mind,  there  may  be  a  measure  of  value,  because  any 
commodity  may  be  fixed  upon  to  measure  the  intensity  of 
the  desire  persons  have  to  obtain  something  else ;  but  even 
this  is  only  a  measure  for  contemporary  transactions,  it 
cannot  be  a  permanent  measure  extending  through  all  ages 
and  countries. 

The  measure  of  value  is  money  and  credit  That  credit 
is  a  measure  of  value  equally  with  mouey  is  evident,  because 
a  person  measures  bis  aesire  to  obtain  something  as  well 
by  giving  a  promise  to  pay  at  a  future  time,  as  by  giving 
money  itself. 

On  the  Origin,  Source,  or  Cause  op  Value. 

We  have  now  to  show  what  is  the  origin,  source,  or 
cause  of  value. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  three  distinct  classes  of 
quantities  which  have  value,  and  we  have  to  ascertain  what 
tnat  single  cause  is  which  gives  value  to  them  all  in- 
differently. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  complete  col- 
lection of  instances  of  value. 

Now,  there  are  three  class  of  quantities  which  have 
value. 

1 .  Corporeal  or  material  property. — Land ,  houses,  money, 
jewelnr,  cattle,  com,  minerals,  &c. 

2.  Immaterial  property. — Labour  of  all  kinds,  profes- 
sional, artizan,  agricultural,  &c. 

3.  Incorporeal  property. — Rights  of  action,  debts,  the 
funds,  copyrights,  shares  in  commercial  companies,  &c. 

We  have  now  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  value  of  all 
these  different  quantities,  namely,  that  single  eeneral  cause 
which,  being  present,  value  is  present ;  which,  when  it 
increases,  value  increases  ;  which,  when  it  decreases,  value 
decreases ;  and  which,  being  absent,  value  is  absent. 

Now  we  observe  that  labour  or  services  and  incorporeal 
property  have  value,  but  they  have  no  materiality ;  hence 
materiality  is  not  necessary  to  value,  it  is  only  accidentally 
associated  with  it  in  some  cases. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  labour  has  value,  but 
labour  perishes  in  the  very  instant  that  it  is  performed ; 
hence  durability  is  not  necessary  to  value,  it  is  oiily 
accidentally  associated  with  it  in  some  cases. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  land  upon  which  a 
great  city  is  built,  cattle,  timber,  trees,  bank  notes,  bills  of 
exchange,  &c.  have  value,  and  there  is  no  labour  in  them ; 
hence  it  is  seen  that  labour  is  not  necessary  to  value,  it  is 
only  associated  with  value  in  certain  cases. 

Demand  is  the  bole  Origin  op  Valde. 

As  ancient  writers  unanimously  held  that  exchangeability 
ia  the  sole  essence  and  principle  of  wealth,  and  as  for  any- 
thing  to  be  exchangeable  there  must  be  a  demand  for  it, 
they  unanimously  held  that  X(»'«.  or  demand,  is  the  sole 
origin  of  value. 

All  modem  writers  on  economics  were  equally  unani- 
mous that  demand  is  the  .sole  origin  of  value  up  to  a 
certain  time. 

Boisguillebert,  a  most  distinguished  writer,  says : — 
"Oonsommation  (consumption  or  demand)  is  the  principle 
"  of  all  wealA."  "  All  the  revenues,  all  the  riches  in  the 
"  world,  consist  in  eonsommation  (demand) ;  all  the  most 
"  exquisite  fmits  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  precious  pro- 
"  ducts  would  be  nothing  but  rubbish  if  they  were  not 
"  consommes  (demanded)." 

The  Italian  Economists  are  very  clear  and  consistent  in 
showing  that  human  wants  and  desires  are  the  cause  of  all 
value.  Genovesi  clearly  points  out  that  the  words  prezzo, 
pregio,  stima,  valuta,  ralore,  are  words  of  relation,  and  not 
absolute,  and  that  they  are  not  applied  to  intrinsic 
qualities.  That,  though  money  is  the  apparent  or  proxi- 
mate measure,  the  ultimate  measure  to  which  not  oply 
things  but  their  price  is  referred  is  man  itself.  Nothing 
has  value  where  there  are  no  men.    ... 

"  Men,  however,  do  not  give  value  to  things  or  services 
"  unless  they  want  them.  Hence  our  wants  are  the  first 
"  source  of  the  value  of  all  things ;  and  price  is  the  power 
"  to  satisfy  our  wants  .  .  .  Nothing  has  value  except 
"  in  relation  to  these  wants."  He  shows  that  prices  are 
always  determined  by  supply  and  demand,  and  he  says, 
"  Value  is  the  child  of  demand." 

So  Beccaria  says :  "  Value  is  a  substance  which  measures 
"  the  estimation  in  which  men  hold  things." 

The  first  economists  made  all  value  proceed  from  demand ; 
and  they  showed  that  things  which  remain  without  con- 
sommation  (demand)  are  wiuiout  value. 

Condillac  is  also  very  clear  on  this  point.  He  shows 
that  all  value  arises  from  the  mind  of  man.  "  This  esteem 
is  called  value."  "  Since  the  value  of  all  things  is  founded 
"  on  the  want  of  them,  or  the  demand,  it  is  natural  that  a 
"  want  more  strongly  felt  gives  things  greater  value  ;  and 
"  a  want  less  felt  gives  them  less  value."  "As  soon  as 
"  we  want  a  thing  it  has  value,  and  only  for  that  reason." 

All  this  is  so  perfectly  obvious,  that  it  seems  strange  that 
it  should  ever  have  been  disputed. 

Errok  op  the  Doctrine  that  Labour  is  the  cause 
OF  Value. 

The  doctrine,  maintained  by  all  ancient  writers  and  by 
continental  economists,  that  demand  is  the  sole  origin  of 
value  seems  so  obvious  and  indisputable  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  it  should  ever  have  been  doubted.  Never- 
theless, the  doctrine  that  labour  is  the  cause  of  value  has 
become  very  widespread  in  England,  and  has  had  the  most 
disastrous  effect  on  English  economics. 

Locke,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  seems  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  this  doctrine.    In  a  passage  in  his  Essay  on 
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Civil  Government,  which  is  too  long  to  quote  here 
(Macleod's  Banking,  Vol.  I.,  p.  123),  he  takes  certain 
commodities,  and  maintains  that  their  value  is  just  the 
quantity  of  laboiu*  employed  in  producing  them. 

To  this  the  answer  is  simply  tnat  if  there  was  no  demand 
for  them  they  would  have  no  value  at  all. 

Smith  begins  by  describing  wealth  as  the  produce  of 
"  land  and  labour,'^'  but  he  afterwards  admits  that  if  it  is 
not  exchangeable  it  has  no  value ;  which  at  once  acknow- 
ledges that  demand  is  in  reality  the  cause  of  value. 

The  fundamental  defect  of  Ricardo's  work  is  that  it  is 
not  a  treatise  on  value  in  general,  but  only  on  that  of 
material  products,  and  only  even  of  a  small  portion  of  these, 
namely,  those  which  are  the  produce  of  human  labour. 
Ricardo  expressly  limits  his  inquiry  to  the  material  products 
which  are  produced  by  human  labour,  and  then  lays  down 
the  dogma  that  labour  is  the  foundation  of  all  value. 

The  following  examples,  however,  will  show  that  the 
doctrine  that  labour  is  the  cause  of  all  value  is  entirely 
untenable— 

1.  An  acre  of  ground  near  the  Bank  of  England 
usually  sells  for  about  a  million  sterling.  The  land  has 
value,  it  is  a  saleable  commodity,  and  therefore  wealth. 
But  how  is  its  value  due  to  labour  P 

The  land  at  Charing  Cross  has  very  considerably  less 
value  than  near  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  land  at 
Kensington  still  less  value.  How  are  these  differences  in 
value  due  to  labour  when  there  is  no  labour  at  all  in  any 
of  these  cases  P 

As  the  tide  of  fashion,  population,  and  wealth  sets 
towards  a  locality,  the  ground  in  it  rises  rapidly  in  value ; 
when  it  is  deserted  by  fashion  and  wealth,  the  ground 
diminishes  in  value ;  how  is  this  increase  and  decrease  of 
value  due  to  labour,  when  there  is  no  Ubour  at  all  in 
either  case  P 

Take  the  case  of  cattle,  flocks,  herds  of  all  sorts,  how  is 
their  value  due  to  labour  P 

In  the  midland  counties  of  England  many  an  oak  tree 
would  sell  as  it  stands  on  the  gfround  for  IQOZ.,  before  any 
one  has  touched  it.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  1810  an 
oak  tree  was  cut  down  at  Gelenas  in  Monmouthshire,  the 
wood  of  which  sold  for  670/.  and  the  bark  for  240i.  How 
was  the  value  of  such  tree  due  to  human  labour  P 

A  whale  was  cast  ashore  on  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  it  sold 
as  it  lay  on  the  beach  for  701.  How  was  its  value  due  to 
labour P 

Some  years  ago  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  for  European 
ladies  to  imitate  their  swarthy  sisters  of  Central  Africa, 
and  pile  large  masses  of  hair,  termed  chignons,  on  their 
heads.  While  this  rage  lasted  a  young  girl's  hair  fre- 
quently sold  for  51.,  10/.,  20/.,  and  even  much  higher  sums. 
Was  the  value  of  the  girl's  hair  due  to  human  labour  P 

When  a  fair  is  held  in  a  country  town  persons  pay  a  good 
rent  for  leave  to  erect  booths  and  tents  on  the  common. 
At  other  times  they  would  not  pay  anything.  How  is  the 
value  of  the  space  of  ground  due  to  labour? 

Hence  there  are  multitudes  even  of  material  things  which 
have  value,  upon  which  no  labour  was  ever  bestowed, 
which  shows  that  labour  is  not  the  cause  of  the  value  even 
of  material  things. 

But  labour  itself  has  value.  If,  then,  labour  is  the 
cause  of  all  value,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  value  of  labour  ? 
A  Bank  of  England  note,  or  a  great  merchant's  acceptance, 
for  lOOOZ.  has  value.  Is  that  value  due  to  human  labour? 
When  a  banker  discounts  a  bill  for  a  customer,  he  gives 
him  a  credit  in  his  books  for  it.  That  is,  he  buys  one 
right  of  action  by  creating  another  right  of  action ;  and  by 
so  doing  he  gives  valjie  for  it.  Is  the  value  of  the  banking 
credit  due  to  labour  P 

As  the  strict  logical  conclusion  of  his  doctrine  that 
labour  is  the  cause  of  all  value,  Ricardo  maintains  that  air, 
heat,  and  water  add  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  crops.  If 
this  doctrine  be  trucj  it  would  follow  that  if  we  were  to 
plant  a  vineyard  in  Shetland,  the  grapes,  if  they  ever 
appeared,  and  the  wine  made  from  them,  would  have 
exactly  the  same  value  as  the  grapes  and  the  wine  produced 
in  the  vineyards  of  France. 

Some  persons  regard  Ricardo  as  a  great  authority  in 
economics,  but  when  his  doctrines  are  plainly  examined 
in  the  light  of  day  they  are  seen  to  be  entirely  untenable. 

Why  have  cattle,  flocks,  herds,  timber,  trees  value  P 
Because  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  If  all  persons  were 
to  become  vegetarians,  the  value  of  cattle,  herds,  flocks, 
&c.  would  at  once  die  off.  What  gives  value  to  the  vine- 
yards of  France,  California,  and  Australia  ?  The  demand 
for  wine.  If  the  whole  world  were  to  become  teetotallers, 
all  value  would  at  once  die  off  from  the  vineyuds  of 
France,  California,  and  Australia. 

What  is  it  that  gives  value  to  labour  of  all  sorts? 
Simply  the  demand  for  it.  If  there  is  no  demand  for 
labour,  it  has  no  value. 
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Why  has  a  bank  note  or  bill  of  exchange  value? 
Because  the  debtor  is  bound  to  pay,  i.e.,  demand  it,  at  the 
proper  time. 

Convertible  paper  has  the  value  of  gold,  because  at  the 
proper  time  it  can  be  compulsorily  exchanf^ed  for  gold. 
But  even  inconvertible  paper  mav  live  value.  During  the 
bank  restriction  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  a 
considerable  period  circulated  at  par  with  gold.  After- 
wardn,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  issues  of  the  Bank, 
they  fell  to  a  considerable  discount.  But  still  they  had  a 
certun  value.    Was  that  value  due  to  labour  P 

In  1874  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  were  incon- 
vertible, but  they  circulated  at  par  with  gold.  Was  that 
value  due  to  labour  P 

In  Russia  the  inconvertible  paper  rouble  has  long  been 
at  a  heavy  discount  as  compared  to  silver.  But  still  it  has 
a  certun  value.    Is  that  value  due  to  labour  P 

It  is  perfectly  admitted  by  all  economists  that  an  in- 
creased quanti^  of  credit  diminishes  the  value  of  the 
whole  circulating  medium.  Now,  as  one  part  of  the 
circulating  medium  consists  of  metallic  coin,  and  the  far 
larger  part  consists  of  various  forms  of  credit,  how  can  the 
value  of  the  whole  be  due  to  labour  P 

The  fact  is,  that  only  a  very  sinall  part  of  material  com- 
modities have  any  labour  associated  with  them  at  all.  And 
even  the  value  of  those  which  are  produced  by  labour 
is  not  due  to  the  labour,  but  to  the  demand  for  them. 

Those  writers  to  whom  the  prevalence  of  the  doctrine 
that  labour  is  the  cause  of  all  value  is  chiefly  due.  Smith, 
Ricardo,  and  McCulloch,  have  all  contradicted  themselves, 
and  admitted  that  demand  is  the  real  cause  of  value. 

McCulloch  says :  "  An  object  which  may  be  appropriated 
"  or  adt^ted  to  our  use  without  any  voluntary  labour  on 
"  our  part  may  be  of  the  highest  utility,  but  as  it  is  the 
"  free  gift  of  nature  it  is  quite  impossible  that  it  can  have 

"  the  smallest  value In  its  natural  state, 

"  matter  is  very  rarely  possessed  of  any  immediate  or 
"  direct  utility,  and  is  luways  destitute  of  value.  It  is 
"  only  through  the  labour  expended  on  its  appropriation, 
"  and  on  fitting  and  preparing  it  for  being  used,  that 
"  matter  acquires  exchangeable  value,  and  becomes 
"  wealth." 

The  few  examples  given  above,  to  which  multitudes  of 
others  might  be  add^  if  necessary,  show  that  this  doctrine 
is  entirely  erroneous. 

And  the  same  McCulloch  says  elsewhere : — "  Demand 
"  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  ultimate  source  and 
"  origin  of  both  exchangeable  and  real  value,  for  the 
"  desire  of  individuals  to  possess  themselves  of  articles,  or 
"  rather  the  demand  for  them  originating  in  that  desire, 
"  is  the  sole  cause  of  their  being  produced  or  appro- 
"  priated." 

Is  'it  any  cause  for  wonder  that  economics  ia  in  such  a 
deplorable  state,  and  fallen  into  such  general  disrepute  as  a 
science,  when  the  professed  writers  on  it  are  in  such 
fla^^rant  contradiction  with  themselves  on  its  fundamental 
principles  P 

Whately,  says  : — "  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  points 
"  in  political  economy,  men  are  prone  to  confound  cause 
"  and  effect.  It  is  not  that  pearls  fetch  a  high  price 
"  because  men  have  dived  for  them,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
"  men  dive  for  them  because  they  fetch  a  high  price." 

Value,  then,  like  colour,  sound,  and  odour,  only  exists 
m  the  human  mind.  ' 

It  is  not  labour  which  is  the  cause  of  value,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  value  which  is  the  inducement  to  labour. 

Long  ago  the  tribunes  of  the  Commons,  said  : — "  Eo 
"  impendi  laborem  ac  periculum  .  .  .  magna  prsemia 
•'  proponantur." 

So  Hume,  says  : — "  Our  passions  [desires  or  demand] 
"  are  the  only  causes  of  labour." 

Persons  do  not  bestow  a  great  deal  of  labour  on  pro- 
ducing a  thing,  and  then  discover  that  they  want  it.  On 
the  contrary,  they  either  want  it  themselves  or  hope  that 
other  persons  may  want  it,  and  then  tiiey  laoout  to 
produce  it. 

It  is  not,  tiierefore,  the  labour  of  the  producer  which 
constitutes  a  thing  wealth,  but  the  demand  of  the 
consumer. 

On  the  Ricardo — Mill  thbory  op  Valuk. 

Ricardo  was  the  first  writer  in  this  country  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  reducing  economic  phenomena  to  general 
principles,  but  unfortunately  his  system  b  utterly  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural  philosophy. 

It  has  been  shown  that  though  Ricardo's  work  is  a 
treatise  on  value,  it  is  not  a  treatise  on  the  general  theoiy 
of  value  in  its  widest  extent,  but  only  on  a  very  smaU 
portion  of  it. 

He  excludes  from  consideration  all  but  those  things 
wfaidi  are  the  produce  of  human  labour,  and  then  he  lays 
down  the  dogma  that  labour  is  the  foundation  of  all  value. 


It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  vast  quantities  of  material 
things  which  have  value,  and  which  are  in  no  way  the 
produce  of  labour ;  and  therefore,  that  labour  cannot  be 
the  course  of  all  value.  And  even  in  those  things  which 
are  produced  by  labour,  it  is  not  labour  which  is  the  cause 
of  their  value,  but  the  demand  for  them. 

Ricardo  divides  commodities  into  three  classes  .-  - 

1.  Those  of  which  the  supply  is  absolutely  limited  and 

cannot  be  increased  by  human  labour.  Of  these 
he  acknowledges  that  the  value  is  excloaively 
governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

2.  Those  commodities  which  can  be  increased  at  will  by 

human  labour  without  assignable  limit. 

Bicardo  says  that  these  commoditieB  are  divided  into 
two  classes : — 

(a.)  Those  which  can  be  increased  to  any  extent  at  an 
equal  cost  of  production.  Of  these  he  says  :  "  It  is  cost 
"  of  production  which  must  ultimately  regulate  the  piioe 
"  commodities,  and  not  as  has  often  been  said,  the  pro- 
"  portion  between  supply  and  demand. 

(b.)  These  commodities  which  can  be  increased  in  quan- 
tity at  will,  but  not  by  equal  cost  of  production  like  com 
and  minerals.  An  increased  quantity  of  com  (or  minerals) 
can  alwavs  be  procured,  but  the  increased  quantity  ia 
always  obtained  at  an  increased  cost.  In  this  class  of 
commodities,  Ricardo  says  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  last 
quantity  produced,  regulates  the  price  of  the  whide 
quantity. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  other  classes  of  com- 
modities besides  those  mentioned  by  Ricudo. 

Mill  accordingly  speaks  of  many  other  cases,  and  he 
divides  them  into  "  exceptional  cases,"  "  peculiar  cases," 
and  "  anomalous  cases." 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  method  of  treating  economics 
is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural 
philosophy.  Mill  himself  says  that  economics  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  physical  sciences.  Ricardo 
and  Mill  break  up  economic  phenomena  into  a  number  of 
distinct  classes  of  cases,  and  maintain  that  there  is  a 
distinct  fundamental  law  of  value  for  each  of  them.  But 
this  is  contrary  to  the  laws  <if  natural  philosophy ;  for  in 
each  one  of  the  physical  sciences  it  is  acknowledged  that 
there  can  be  only  general  law  governing  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  science. 

The  doctrine  that  cost  of  production  regulates  value  haa 
acquired  great  hold  in  English  economics,  bat  the  slightest 
reflection  will  show  that  it  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  would 
be  too  long  to  give  a  full  refutation  of  it  in  this  place. 
That  is  done  in  Macleod's  Elements  of  Economics. 
Chapters  VII.  and  IX. 

On  the  General  Law  of  Value  or  the  General 
EauATiON  OF  Economics. 

Having  given  the  definition  of  value,  and  found  that  its 
origin  resides  exclusively  in  the  human  mind,  the  last  thing 
is  to  ascertain  the  general  law  of  value  or  the  general 
equation  of  economics ;  that  is,  to  discover  a  single  general 
law  which  governs  the  changes  in  the  exchangeable  relation 
of  all  quantities,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  at  all  times 
and  places. 

The  acknowledged  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  show 
that  there  can  be  out  one  general  law  of  value.  The  three 
orders  of  economic  quantities  can  be  exchanged  in  six 
different  ways,  and  the  general  law  of  value  must  govern 
all  these  six  species  of  exchange  indifferently,  "nie  law 
which  governs  the  exchangeable  relations  of  material  com- 
modities must  equally  govern  the  exchangeable  relations 
of  debts. 

Let  A  and  B  be  any  two  quantities  whatever,  material, 
immaterial,  or  incorporeal,  it  is  quite  dear  that  their 
exchangeable  relations  are  contained  in  the  following 
limits: — 

odA  =  OB 

&c.  =  &c. 

2A  =  iB 
A  =  B 

}A  =  2B 

&c.  =  &c. 

0  A  =  00  B. ' 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  let  the  exchangeable  relation 
between  A  and  B  gradually  and  continuously  change  from 
where  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  A  will  exdiange 
for  the  least  possible  quantity  of  B,  to  where  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  A  will  exchange  for  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  B. 

Then  the  law  of  continuity  says  that  a  quantity  cannot 

Sass  from  one  amount  to  another  by  any  change  of  con- 
itions  without  passing  through  fdl  intermediate  degrees  of 
magnitude  according  to  the  intermediate  conditions. 

Hence  we  may  afiorm  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  continuity— 

1.^  That   if  it  can   be   indubitably  proved  that   any 

paiticalar  law  holds  good  at  any  one  point  in  ihe  range  <^ 
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prices,  that  same  law  must  neeessarOy  hold  good  at  all 
points  throughout  the  whole  range  of  piioei. 

2.  That  as  the  sTmbols  A  and  B  are  perfectly  general,  if 
any  law  whatever  can  be  proved  to  nold  go^  in  the 
variation  of  the  exchangeable  relation  of  any  two  quantities 
whatever,  that  law  must  necessarily  hold  good  in  the 
exchangeable  relations  of  all  quantities  whatever. 

Thus,  by  the  law  of  oontinoity,  we  are  enabled  to  affirm 
that— 

If  any  law  whatever  can  be  proved  to  be  true  at  any  one 
point  in  the  range  of  prices  oetween  any  two  quantities 
whatever,  that  same  law  must  necessarily  be  true  at  all 
points  in  the  range  of  prices,  and  between  all  quantities 
whatever. 

And,  as  a  necessary  corollaiy  from  the  preceding,  it  may 
be  affirmed  that — 

If  any  law  whatever  can  be  proved  not  to  be  true  with 
the  regEud  to  the  relation  of  any  two  quantities  whatever, 
that  law  cannot  be  a  general  law  of  economics. 

Furthermore,  as  it  is  a  universally  acknowledged  principle 
of  Natural  Philosphy  that  that  law  only  is  the  true  one 
which  explains  all  the  phenomena,  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
an  unquestionable  truth  in  economics  that— 

If  two  or  more  forms  of  expression  will  explain  or 
account  for  any  phenomena  regarding  price,  or  the  change 
of  price,  that  form  of  expression  only  is  to  be  adopted  as 
the  true  one  which  explains  all  the  phenomena  in  the 
science,  and  not  that  individual  case  or  class  of  cases 
only. 

Now,  as  the  law  of  cost  of  production  will  only 
apparently  even  explain  one  class  of  cases  only,  whereas  it 
is  evidently  incapable  of  explaining  whole  multitudes  of 
other  cases,  it  is  seen  that  it  is  not  the  true  law  even  in 
that  single  class  of  cases,  but  that  single  class  of  cases 
must  in  reality  be  governed  by  a  general  law  which  explains 
all  cases. 

Lord  Lauderdale's  Law  of  Value. 

The  true  way  of  stating  the  Aindamental  problem  of 
economics  is  this  :  Let  any  number  of  economic  quantities 
have  a  certain  relation  to  each  other  at  any  given  time,  to 
find  the  law  which  will  produce  a  change  in  their  exchange- 
able  relations.  For  the  law  which  produces  a  change  in 
their  relations  must  necessarily  be  the  law  by  which  their 
rdations  at  any  given  instant  are  determined. 

Lord  Laud^ale  says,  that  of  two  quantities  which  may 
each  vary,  if  we  suppose  the  variation  to  take  place  in  one 
'of  them,  the  other  remaining  constant,  its  value  would  be 
influenced  by  four  causes : — 

It  would  increase  in  value — 

1.  From  a  diminution  in  quantity. 

2.  From  an  increase  of  demand. 
It  would  diminish  in  value — 

1.  From  an  increase  of  quantity. 

2.  From  a  diminution  of  demand. 

As  the  variation  of  the  other  (quantity  will  be  influenced 
by  the  same  four  causes,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  variation 
of  both  quantities  will  be  influenced  by  eight  independent 
causes,  and  if  these  be  connected  in  the  form  of  an 
algebraical  equation,  that  will  manifestly  be  the  true 
general  law  of  value,  or  the  true  general  equation  of 
economics,  which  determines  value  in  ul  places  and  times. 

All  economists  admit  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
of  which  the  above  is  the  full  expression,  is  true  when  the 
prices  of  things  are  very  low  j  tney  also  admit  that  it  is 
true  when  the  prices  of  things  are  very  high ;  it  is  admitted 
to  be  true  at  the  extremes  of  prices,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
manifest  that  by  the  law  of  continuity  it  must  be  also  true 


at  ail  intermediate  points  in  the  nmge  of  prices ;  that  is,  it 
is  universally  true. 

The  general  equation  of  economics  is,  therefore,  a 
compound  ratio  of  a  very  complicated  nature,  and  to  apply 
it  in  particular  cases  requires  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  that  case. 

This  equation  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  that  all 
equations  on  the  other  physical  sciences  are  obtamed.  We 
have  determined  the  independent  variables,  and  they  are 
connected  in  a  general  law  or  formula.  This  insures 
oertaintv  to  the  science,  but  it  is  in  the  last  point  that  the 
real  difficulty  arises,  namely,  in  giving  precision  or  numerical 
amounts  to  the  coefficients.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
what  numerical  variations  in  supply  or  demand  will  produce 
definite  variations  in  value.  This  has  been  attempted  in 
some  cases,  but  with  no  success,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
obttun  exact  numerical  data,  and,  in  fact,  thougn  the  same 
general  law  is  true,  the  same  absolute  variation  in  supply 
and  demand  of  various  quantities  will  produce  great 
differences  in  the  variations  of  their  numerical  values. 

It  is  this  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  giving 
precise  numerical  values  to  the  coefficients,  that  makes 
many  persons  suppose  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
economics  an  exact  science.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that 
for  a  science  to  be  an  exact  one,  it  is  necessary  that  its 
laws  should  be  capable  of  precise  quantitative  statement. 
It  has,  however,  been  well  pointed  out,  that  there  is  a 
fundamental  distinction  between  certainty  and  precision  in 
science.  To  constitute  an  exact  science,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  reasoning  be  exact  or  certain,  not  that  its 
laws  be  stated  with  numerical  precision.  Different  sciences 
may  be  equal  in  certainty,  but  very  unequal  on  precision. 
This  observation  applies  very  forcibly  to  economics.  Some 
persons  are  apt  to  despise  it  because  its  results  cannot  be 
brought  out  with  the  same  numerical  precision  as  those  of 
mathematics.  This,  however,  is  an  error.  In  economics 
the  causes  of  phenomena  can  be  ascertained  with  absolute 
certainty,  and  if  we  want  to  produce  a  given  effect,  the 
method  of  producing  it  can  be  pointed  out  with  absolute 
certainty.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  an 
exact  science,  because  the  method  of  producing  the  result 
being  pointed  out  with  certainty,  it  has  only  to  be  put  in 
force  until  the  required  result  is  produced. 

In  considering  the  general  equation  of  economics  given 
above,  we  see  the  application  of  Bacon's  aphorism :  "  That 
"  which  in  theory  is  the  cause,  in  practice  is  the  rule." 
No  other  quantities  but  demand  and  supply  appear  on  the 
foce  of  the  equation.  It  therefore  follows  that  no  other 
causes  influence  value  or  changes  of  value  than  intensity 
of  demand  and  limitation  of  supply. 

It  is  seen  that  neither  labour  nor  cost  of  raoduction 
have  any  direct  influence  on  value,  and  if  they  do  so 
indirectly  it  can  only  be  by  and  through  the  means  of 
affecting  the  demand  or  the  supply ;  and  that  no  charge 
of  labour  or  cost  of  production  can  have  any  influence  or 
value  unless  they  produce  a  change  in  the  relation  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Thus  the  labour  or  cost  of  production  theory  of  value  is 
entirely  disproved,  and  shown  not  to  be  appucable  to  the 
question  before  the  Commission. 

There  only  remains,  then,  the'law  of  supply  and  demand, 
as  expressed  in  full  above,  which  is  the  universal  law  of 
value.  And,  as  the  question  of  bi-metallism  is  only  a  par- 
ticular example  of  the  universal  law,  it  must  necessarily 
govern  the  momentous  question  before  the  Commission. 

It  is  a  problem  nf  the  profoundest  complexity  to  discern 
how  the  universal  law  of  value  is  applicable  to  the  particular 
case  of  bi-metallism. 


SECTION  III. 


The  Theory  of  Credit. 


The  theory  of  the  value  of  land  will  throw  a  complete 
light  on  the  theory  of  credit. 

If  we  purchase  an  estate  in  land  for  100,0002.  say,  where 
is  the  value  for  the  money  P  Does  it  consist  in  things 
which  are  already  in  existence  P  Everyone  knows  that  it 
does  not. 

When  we  purchase  an  estate  in  land  we  purchase  the 
right  or  property  not  only  in  the  existing  products  of  the 
land,  but  also  the  right  to  receive  these  products  for  ever ; 
that  is,  to  a  series  of  products  which  will  only  come  into 
existence  at  definite  intervals  of  time  for  ever.  That  is,  we 
purchase  not  only  the  existing  products  of  the  land,  but 
also  its  capacity  to  produce  future  products  to  the  end  of 
time. 

But  though  the  annual  products  of  the  land  will  only 
come  into  existence  at  future  intervals,  the  right  or 
property  to  receive  them  when  they  do  come  into  exis- 


tence _  is  present,  and  may  be  bought  and  sold  like  any 
material  cnattel.  That  is,  each  of  these  future  products 
has  a  present  value,  and  the  purchase  money  of  the  land  is 
the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  this  series  of  products  for 
ever. 

When  a  purchaser  has  bought  land  it  may  be  said  to 
owe  him  a  series  of  annual  products  for  ever.  Hence  the 
right  to  receive  these  future  products  is  the  credit  of  the 
land,  because  the  purchaser  only  bought  it  on  the  faith, 
hope,  or  trust  that  he  would  receive  them. 

A  trader  exercising  any  profitable  business  is  an  economic 
quantity  analogous  to  the  land.  He  has  perhaps  accumu- 
Uted  monevas  the  fruits  of  his  past  industiy,  but  over 
and  above  his  accumulated  money,  he  possesses  the  same 
capacity,  abiUty,  and  industry  to  earn  profits  in  the  future, 
as  he  has  already  done  in  the  past,  and,  of  course,  he  has 
the  right  or  property  in  the  products  of  his  future  industry. 
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And  he  may  trade  in  two  ways.  He  may  trade  with  the 
money  he  has  already  acquired,  or  he  may  purchase  goods 
by  giving  in  exchange  for  them  the  right  or  property  to 
demand  payment  for  them  at  a  future  time,  out  of  the 
profits  which  ^irt  to  be  earned  in  future.  Personal 
character  used  m  this  way  as  a  purchasiag  power  is  termed 
credit,  and,  as  has  been  shown,  all  economists  are  now 
agreed  that  anything  which  has  purchasing  power  is  wealth, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  money  and  credit  are  equally 
wealth. 

Mercantile  character,  then,  is  purchasing  power,  and  if  a 
trader  can  purchase  goods,  labour,  or  money  with  his 
personal  creait,  his  credit  has  a  value  which  is  measured  in 
money. 

Hence  iaercamile  character  is  wealth  or  valuable  property, 
and  it  may  be  used  as  capital  as  well   as  any  material 

chattels.  '  j  .  .      ,  . 

A  merchant's  credit  may  be  damaged  and  miured  by 
false  reports,  just  as  his  material  goods  may  be  damaged 
and  injured  by  material  violence.  To  damage  a  merchants 
credit  is  to  injure  and  destroy  his  purchasing  power,  and  is 
just  as  great  an  injury  to  him  as  to  rob  him  of  his  money. 
And  he  has  an  action  against  any  one  who  injures  his 
mercantile  character  or  credit  equally  as  he  has  against  any 
one  who  injures  his  material  chattels. 

So  distinctly  is  personal  character  recognised  as  property 
in  Roman  law  that  it  is  classed  under  jura  in  re,  and  an 
attack  on  it  is  an  injuria,  or  the  infringement  of  a  legal 
right. 

Hence  it  must  be  carefully  observed  that  mercantile 
character  or  credit  is  national  wealth. 

On  th*  Crbation  of  Obligations. 

But  as  value  does  not  enter  into  economics  unless  a 
person  manifests  his  value  or  demand  for  something  by 
giving  something  in  exchange  for  it,  so  mercantile  character 
or  credit  does  not  enter  into  economics  until  the  merchant 
actually  exercises  his  credit  by  making  a  purchase  with  it. 

And  when  a  merchant  buys  goods  with  his  credit,  or  "  on 
credit,"  as  it  is  often  termed,  it  is  an  absolute  sale,  just  as 
much  as  if  the  purchase  had  been  effected  with  money. 
He  acquires  the  absolute  property  in  the  goods  as  fully  and 
effectually  as  if  he  had  paid  for  them  in  money. 

But  at  the  very  instant  that  the  property  in  the  goods 
is  ceded  to  the  merchant  a  contract  or  obligation  is  created 
between  the  two  parties,  the  buyer  and  seller  of  the  goods, 
which  consists  of  two  parts : — 

1 .  The  right  to  demand  payment  in  the  person  of  the 
seller  or  creditor. 

2.  The  duty  to  pay  in  the  person  of  the  buyer  or 
debtor. 

lliese  two  quantities  constitute  the  contract  or  obligation 
or  the  bond  of  law  between  the  two  parties. 

In  this  contract  or  obligation  the  creditor's  right  of 
action  to  demand  the  future  payment  in  law,  commerce, 
and  economics  is  termed  the  credit  or  the  active  debt. 

The  debtor's  duty  to  pay  is  termed  the  passive  debt. 

The  right  of  action,  credit,  or  debt  is  the  price  or  pavment 
of  the  goods.  When  a  merchant  takes  a  trader's  bill  at 
three  months  in  exchange  for  goods,  it  is  payment  for  the 
goods  just  as  much  as  if  it  were  money.  The  transaction 
IS  a  sale  or  an  exchange.     The  bill  is  payment  for  the 

goods ;  what  the  trader  has  to  do  is  to  pay  his  bill  when  it 
ecomes  due,  which  is  another  exchange. 
This  right  of  action  written  down  on  paper  is  a  saleable 
material  commodity,  like  any  material  cnattel,  and  it  may 
be  bought  and  sold,  and  circulate  in  commerce,  and  efPect 
exchanges  exactly  like  a  sum  of  money.  It  is  termed  a 
credit  because  anyone  who  buys  it  knows  that  he  only  buys 
a  right  of  action  against  a  person  to  demand  a  sum  of 
money,  and  not  a  title  to  any  specific  sum  of  money ;  and 
he  only  buys  it  in  the  belief  ana  confidence  that  the  debtor 
will  be  able  to  pay  it  at  the  proper  time. 

It  is  also  carefully  to  be  observed  that  the  debtor's  duty 
to  pay  a  sum  at  a  future  time  is  no  subtraction  from  his 
present  property.  For  the  debt  is  simply  the  personal  duty 
to  pay,  and  there  is  no  duty  to  pay  until  the  day  of  payment 
comes. 

It  is  now  apparent  why  economics  can  only  be  made  a 
definite  science  by  adopting  the  fundamental  concept  of 
exchanges.  The  whole  phenomena  of  credit,  which  are  a 
hopeless  puzzle  and  perplexity  while  it  is  treated  as  the 
"  Production,  Distribution,  and  Consumjition  of  Wealth," 
become  perfectly  clear  and  simple  when  it  is  understood  to 
be  the  science  of  commerce  or  exchanges. 

On  thb  Extinction  of  Obligations. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  credit  is  the  name  of  s 

species  of  incorporeal  property  of  the  same  nature,  but 

inferior  in  degree  to  money,  and  that  it  fulfils  exactly  the 

'same  functions  as  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  or 


circulation.  It  is  a  properly  cumulative  to  money;  thet  is 
over  and  above  money.  But  credit  has  it  limits,  and  we 
have  now  to  investigate  the  proper  limits  of  credit,  and  to 
explain  the  various  methods  by  which  it  is  extinguished. 

The  true  limit  of  credit  may  be  seen  by  the  definition  of 
the  term  ;  because  credit  is  a  promise  to  pay  money  at  a 
future  time. 

The  institution  of  banks  and  bankers  who  create  currency 
by  means  of  their  credit,  either  in  the  form  of  notes  or 
deposits,  gives  a  great  extension  to  the  limits  of  credit; 
but  the  principle  of  the  limit  remains  the  same.  Credit 
always  has  to  be  redeemed,  and  if  this  can  be  done  the 
credit  has  been  sound;  hence  credit  is  never  excessive, 
whatever  may  be  its  absolute  amount,  so  long  as  it  always 
returns  into  itself. 

Credit  being  the  right  to  demand  a  future  payment,  and 
the  debt  being  the  duty  to  pay,  of  course  the  payment 
fulfils,  discharges,  and  extinguishes  the  right  as  well  as  the 
duty ;  and  thus  the  obligation  is  absolutely  annihilated 
and  extinguished. 

Credit  being  always  expressed  to  be  payable  in  money,  it 
is  often  supposed  that  bills  and  notes  are  only  extinguished 
by  payment  in  actual  money.  This,  however,  is  an  error  ; 
there  are  several  other  modes  of  satisfying  a  debt  besides 
actual  money;  and  in  this  country  the  amount  of  bills 
which  are  paid  in  money  is  absolutely  infinitesimal  com- 
pared to  those  which  are  paid  in  other  ways. 

There  are  four  different  methods  by  which  obligations 
may  be  extinguished  ;  these  are : — 

1.  By  release  or  acceptilation. 

2.  By  payment  in  money. 

3.  By  renewal  or  transfer,  or  novation. 

4.  By  set-off  or  compensation. 

On  Rblbasb  ob  Accbptilation. 

ITie  first  method  by  which  an  obligation  can  be  dis- 
charged is  by  release,  termed  in  Roman  Law,  Acceptilation. 

As  the  contract  or  obligation  is  created  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  two  persons,  it  can  be  cancelled  or  annibdlated 
by  the  same  consent  which  created  it. 

Euler  says,  that  if  a  man  has  nothing,  and  even  owes 
50  crowns,  he  has  50  crowns  less  than  nothing;  that 
is,  he  has  nothing,  and  is  under  the  duty  to  pay  50  crowns. 

Euler  also  says,  that  if  any  one  made  the  debtor  a 
present  of  60  crowns  to  pay  his  debt  with,  his  property 
would  then  be  only  at  the  point  0,  but  he  would  be 
50  crowns  richer  than  before. 

Euler  is  right  so  far  as  he  goes,  but  he  has  only  stated 
one  half  of  the  case,  because  the  sfune  result  may  be 
arrived  at  in  another  way.  As  any  one  may  give  the 
debtor  50  crowns  to  pay  his  debt,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  creditor  does  so.  The  debtor  may  then  pay  the  debt 
by  giving  the  creditor  back  his  50  crowns,  and  the  debt 
will  be  discharged.  The  debtor,  though  now  possessing  0, 
is  50  crowns  richer  than  he  was  before. 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained  in  a  shorter  way. 
Suppose  that  the  creditor  instead  of  going  through  the 
double  operation  of  first  giving  and  then  receiWng  back 
the  50  crowns,  simply  releases  the  debtor  from  his  debt. 
Then  the  debtors'  property  would  be  0,  and  he  would  be 
50  crowns  richer  than  he  was  before. 

This  example  shows  that  the  release  of  a  debt  is  in 
all  cases  equivalent  to  a  payment  in  money,  a  principle  of 
the  most  momentous  importance  and  the  widest  application 
in  commerce. 

So  the  digest  says  "  Qui  obligatione  liberatur  videtur 
"  cepisse  quid."  "  He  who  is  realeased  fro3i  an  obligation 
"  has  gained." 

So  all  jurists  point  out  that  the  release  from  a  debt 
is  under  all  circumstances  equivalent  to  a  payment  in 
money. 

The  application  of  this  in  commerce  may  be  shown. 

Suppose  that  I  owe  a  banker  100/.,  in  bow  many  ways 
m^  I  pay  him  P 

1.  I  may  pay  him  100/.  in  actual  money. 

2.  If  I  have  1002.  in  his  notes,  or  have  va.  account  with 
him,  I  may  tender  him  his  own  notes,  or  I  may  give  him  a 
cheque  on  my  account.  In  these  two  cases  I  release  him 
from  his  debt  to  me,  and  that  is  in  all  respects  the  same 
thing  as  paying  him  100/.  in  money. 

3.  Or  I  may  pay  him  50/.  in  money,  and  50/.  in  his  own 
notes,  and  the  combined  effect  of  these  two  is  to  discharge 
and  extinguish  my  debt  of  lOO/. 

Thus  I  may  pay  a  debt  to  a  banker  entirely  in  money, 
entirely  in  his  own  notes  or  by  cheque,  or  partly  in  money 
and  partly  in  his  own  notes  orby  cheque,  and  the  effect  of 
these  several  modes  of  payment  is  absolutely  identical. 

On  Paymbnt  in  Money. 

All  jurists  have  pointed  out  that  a  "  loan  "  of  money  is  in 
reality  a  sale  or  an  exchange.  The  property  in  the  money 
is  ceded  to  the  borrower,  and  in  exchange  for  it  the  right 
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on  property  is  creftted  in  the  person  of  the  lender  to  demand 
back  an  equal  sum  at  a  future  time. 

Thus,  if  a  person  "  borrrows  "  100/.  at  5  per  cent.,  he 
in  realitr  burs  the  100/.,  and  (^vea  in  exchange  for  it  a 
riffht  of  action  to  demand  105/.  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  tinht  of  action  is  the  credit. 

So  when  a  person  buys  goods  on  credit,  he  buys  them  by 
creating  a  right  of  action  against  himself  to  demand  a  sum 
at  a  future  time. 

In  aiber  case,  as  has  been  shown,  this  right  of  action  is 
an  independent  article  of  property,  which  can  be  bought 
and  sold,  or  exchanged  like  any  material  chattel,  and  is 
termed  pecunia,  res,  bonum,  merx,  xpni"^  i.ytiehi/,r(xiyfut, 
and  is  "  goods,"  "  goods  and  chattels,"  "  incorporeal 
chattel." 

When  the  time  of  payment  comes,  the  creditor  brings  his 
right  of  action  to  the  debtor,  and  the  debtor  buys  it,  just 
as  he  would  any  material  chattel.  Thus,  when  a  debtor 
pays  a  debt,  he  simply  buys  up  the  right  of  action  against 
himself. 

Thus,  an  obligation  is  created  by  one  exchange,  and  is 
cancelled  and  annihilated  by  another. 

On  Rbnbwal  anoTransfbr:  or  Novation. 

An  obligation  may  also  be  extinguished  by  substituting 
a  new  one  for  it.    l^his  is  termed  Novatio  in  Roman  law. 
Novation  may  take  place  in  two  ways  : — 

1.  When  the  debtor  himself  gives  the  creditor. a  new 
obligation,  which  he  accepts  in  lieu  and  discharge  of  the 
previous  one,  which  is  thereby  extinguished.  The  new 
obligation  is  the  price  or  the  payment  of  the  previous  one. 
'lliis  is  usually  called  Renewal. 

Thus,  when  a  banker  agrees  to  renew  the  promissory 
note  of  his  customer,  the  new  note  is  the  payment  of,  and 
extinguishes  the  former  one. 

If  a  creditor  has  a  debt  owing  to  him  payable  on  demand, 
and  he  agrees  to  take  a  note  from  his  debtor  payable  in 
three  months,  the  note  is  payment  of,  and  extinguishes 
the  debt  payable  on  demand ;  and  no  new  debt  arises  until 
the  time  comes  for  the  pavment  of  the  note. 

2.  A  debtor  may  transfer  to  his  creditor  a  debt  due  to 
him  from  someone  else.  If  the  creditor  agrees  to  receive 
this  new  debt  in  payment  of  his  debt,  he  thereby  discharges 
his  own  debtor,  and  accepts  the  debtor's  debtor  as  his  new 
debtor. 

Thus,  where  a  debtor  pays  his  creditor  in  bank  notes,  if 
the  creditor  accepts  these  notes  in  payment  of  his  debt,  he 
discharges  his  own  debtor,  and  accepts  the  banker  as  his 
new  debtor.' 

So  also  when  a  debtor  gives  his  creditor  a  bill  of  exchange 
on  another  person. 

If  the  creditor  and  debtor  are  both  customers  of  the  same 
'bank,  the  debtor  may  give  his  creditor  a  cheque  (fja  his 
banker.  The  creditor  pays  this  cheque  into  his  own 
account,  and  the  banker  transfers  the  credit  from  one 
account  to  the  other. 

The  debtor  has  thus  paid  his  own  debt  by  transferring  to 
him  a  debt  due  to  him  irom  his  banker. 

'When  the  new  debtor  consents  to  'the  transfer  of  the 
debt  he  is  said  to  be  delegatus;  and  the  transfer  of  the 
credit  is  termed  delegatio. 

This  novatio  or  del^atio  is  equivalent  to  a  payment  in 
money. 

The  Digest  says : — "  'Verbum  exactse  pecunise  non  solum 
ail  solutionem  referendum  est  sed  etiam  ad  delegationem. 

So  the  Basilica  :-— "  t^  ^fjfui  tuv  laratrrfityruy  xfll"^'""'  "^ 
liiroy  tis  mroBoXiiy  ia>ait>4pt(r9ai  Sci,  a\\h  Kal  is  fieraity." 

The  wo*d  payment  includes  not  only  payment  in  money, 
but  also  the  transfer  of  a  credit. 

So  the  Digest : — "  Solvit  et  qui  reum  delegat."  "  He 
pays  who  transfers  another  debtor." 

It  is  evident  that  the  larger  a  bank  is  there  will  be  more 
numerous  cases  of  creditors  and  debtors  being  customers 
of  the  same  bank,  and  of  debts  being  settled  by  transfers  of 
credit  instead  of  by  money. 

As  will  be  shown  hereafter,  bankers  have  devised  an 
ingenious  method  by  which  credits  may  be  transferred  from 
bank  to  bank  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
transferred  from  one  account  to  another  in  the  same  bank. 
Thus  all  the  banks  which  join  in  this  institution  form  for 
that  purpose  one  huge  bank.  Thus  the  more  extensive 
and  the  better  organised  the  banking  system  becomes 
the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  coin  required  to  carry  on 
commerce. 

On  Sbt  Off  or  Compbnsation. 

llie  last  and  a  most  important  method  of  extinguishing 
obligations  is  by  set  off  or  compensation. 

If  two  persons  are  mutually  mdebted  in  debts  payable  at 
the  same  time,  each  may  claim  that  the  debt  he  has  against 
the  other  shall  be  taken  in  payment  of  the  debt  he  owes. 


The  debta  are  weighed  and  set  off  against  each  other. 
This  is  termed  compensation. 
The  following  are  examples  of  set  off  or  compensation  : 

1.  Suppose  two  bankers  issue  notes,  and  each  has  got 
possession  of  an  equal  amount  of  the  other's  notes ;  then 
each  banker  may  compel  the  other  to  receive  his  own  notes 
in  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  him. 

2.  Suppose  that  a  banker  holds  a  merchant's  acceptance, 
and  the  merchant  holds  an  equal  amount  of  the  banker's 
notes ;  then  each  may  compel  the  other  to  receive  his  own 
obligation  in  payment  of  the  debt  to  him. 

3.  Suppose  that  a  banker  holds  the  acceptance  of  his 
own  customer,  then,  when  the  payment  becomes  due,  he 
simply  writes  off  an  equal  amount  of  the  credit  due  to  the 
customer  j  and  thus  the  mutual  debts  are  extinguished. 

4.  Suppose  two  merchants  have  issued  their  acceptances 
payable  on  the  same  day,  and  the  acceptance  of  each 
merchant  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  other ;  on  the  day 
of  payment  the  two  merchants  exchange  acceptances,  and 
the  mutual  debts  are  extinguished. 

In  former  times  t'nis  prin<nple  of  compensation  was 
adopted  to  an  immense  extent  on  the  Continent.  Before 
the  bankers  discounted  bills,  there  used  to  be  great  fairs  at 
the  various  mercantile  centres,  Lyons,  Antweri),  Brussels, 
and  many  others,  every  three  months.  Merchants,  instead 
of  making  their  bills  payable  at  their  own  houses,  where 
they  must  have  kept  large  amounts  of  specie  in  order  to 
meet  them,  made  them  only  payable  at  the  great  fairs.  In 
the  meantime  their  bills  circidated  throughout  the  country, 
and  had  the  same  effects  as  money,  and  got  covered 
with  indorsements.  On  a  certain  day  of  the  fair  the 
merchants  met  and  exchanged  their  acceptances.  By  this 
means  an  enormous  commerce  was  carried  on  without  the 
use  of  specie.  In  fact,  commerce  might  be  carried  on  to 
any  extent  without  specie  if  only  the  respective  acceptances 
of  the  merchants  balanced  among  themselves. 

'Ihese  various  methods  of  extinguishing  obligations 
without  the  use  of  money  show  how  utterly  impossible  it 
is  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  the  quantity  of  money  to 
prices,  and  are  suflBcient  to  show  that  that  method  is 
incapable  of  giving  the  solution  of  the  problem  before  the 
Commission. 

On  thb  Quantity  of  Crkdit  compared  to  thb 
Quantity  of  Monby. 

Credit,  then,  being  seen  to  be  a  mass  of  exchangeable 
property,  it  is  of  considerable  property  interest,  especially 
in  the  present  inquiry,  to  discover  the  ratio  which  money 
and  credit  has  been  to  each  other  in  modern  commerce. 

A  good  deal  of  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  by  a 
return  which  Mr.  Slater  made  respecting  the  transactions  of 
his  house  in  1856. 

He  showed  the  proportion  in  which  each  million  of 
payments  and  receipts  were  made  in  money  and  various 
forms  of  credit : — 

Reeeiptt. 

In  bankers'  drafts  and  mer-  £ 

cantile  bills  payable  after 

date            -            .           -  633,596 

Cheques  payable  on  demand  357,715 

Country  bankers'  notes         -  9,627 

Bank  of  Enghtnd  notes  -  68,554 

Gold            -             -  -  28,089 

Silver  and  copper         •  -  1,486 

Post  office  orders      -  •  933 


9<J0,938 
1,486 
99,062 
.£1,000,000 


PaymentB. 

ge 
eques  on  London  bankers    663,672 


By  bills  of  exchange              -    302,674 
Chi  


Bank  of  England  notes 

Gold 

Silver  and  copper 


22,743 
9,427 
1,484 


966,346 


33,654 
jgl  ,000,000 


This  may  fairly  be  taken  to  represent  commerce  in 
general,  and  it  is  seen  that  specie  did  not  form  two  per 
cent,  of  their  payments  and  receipts. 

The  quantity  of  specie  in  the  country  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  about  120,000,0002.,  and,  consequently,  as 
there  is  about  fifty  times  as  much  credit  as  money  used  in 
commerce,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  about  6,000,003,000/. 
of  credit  in  circulation. 

This,  of  coarse,  is  only  a  rough  approximate  estimate, 
but  it  shows  the  colossal  magnitude  of  credit,  and  its 
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supTeme  importance  in  modem  commerce.  This  credit 
produces  exactly  the  same  efPects,  and  affects  prices  exactly 
as  so  much  gold. 

Two  Brancrks  of  thb  Ststbh  op  Cbkdit. 

The  preceding  observations  are  sufficient  to  give  a 
general  outline  of  the  gigantic  system  of  credit  which  has 
grown  up  in  modern  tmies,  and  in  such  a  commercial 
country  as  this  has  almost  superseded  the  use  of  money 
in  commerce.  Modem  commerce  is  almost  exclusively 
carried  on  by  the  creation,  circulation,  and  extinction  of 
debts  or  credits,  and  not  by  money,  and  the  superlative 
importance  of  this  in  this  inquiir  is  apparent,  because 
these  circulating  credits  or  debts  have  exactly  the  same 
effects  as  prices  and  production  as  an  equal  amount  of 
metallic  com.  And  the  actual  influence  of  metallic  coin 
itself  as  prices  and  production  am  only  be  estimated  by 
comparing  the  actual  amount  of  coin  with  the  quantity  of 
credit  which  is  UB<rJ  in  conjunction  with  it. 

The  system  of  credit  is  aivided  into  two  great  branches, 
commercial  and  banking.  In  the  first,  merchants  buy 
commodities  by  means  of  credits  or  debts  payable  at  a 
certain  time  after  date.  These  commercial  debts  n^ay 
circulate  in  commerce  and  efEect  exchanges  exactly  like 


money  until  they  are  paid  off  and  extinguished,  and 
commercial  debts  are  always  intended  to  be  extinguished 
when  they  become  due. 

The  second  source  of  creating  credit  is  banking.  Bankers 
buy  money  and  these  commercial  debts  by  creating  debts 
of  their  own,  payable  on  demand.  And  there  is  this 
marked  distinction  between  commercial  debts  and  banking 
debts,  that  while  the  former  are  always  intended  to  be 
extinguished  at  maturity,  the  latter  are  not  so.  Banicing' 
credits  are  created  payable  on  demand,  and  must  be  paid 
if  demanded.  But  they  are  not  intended  to  be  paid  and 
extinguished.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  created  with  tiie 
hope  and  expectation  that  they  wiU  not  be  demanded,  but 
continue  in  existence  and  do  auty  as  money.  There  is  no 
necessity  that  banking  credits  should  ever  be  extinguished. 
They  may  be  transferred  firom  one  accoimt  to  another  in 
the  same  bank,  and  firom  one  bank  to  another  to  the  end 
of  time.  _  It  is  quite  possible  that  much  of  the  banking 
credit  which  exists  at  the  present  time  may  have  been 
originally  created  by  the  very  first  banks  founded  in  this 
country,  and  there  is  no  necessity  that  it  should  ever  be 
extinguished  as  long  as  the  banking  system  continues. 
Money  is  a  very  expensive  machine  to  purchase  and  keep 
up,  but  banking  credits  cost  nothing  to  create,  and  thty 
may  endure  for  ever. 


SECTION  IV. 


On  Banking. 


The  second  great  source  of  the  creation  of  credit  is 
banking. 

The  common  notions  of  the  nature  of  banking  may  be 
stated  as  follows  :^ 

1.  That  the  word  bank  comes  from  the  Italian  banco  or 
bench;  because  as  is  alleged,  the  Italian  money  dealers 
kept  a  banco  or  bench  on  which  their  money  was  piled. 

2.  That  the  business  of  a  banker  consists  in  acting  as  an 
intermediate  agent  between  persons  who  want  to  lend  and 
those  who  want  to  borrow. 

3.  That  the  profits  of  a  banker  consist  in  the  difference 
between  the  interest  he  pays  for  the  money  he  borrows, 
and  the  interest  he  charges  for  the  money  he  lends. 

Then  Gilbart  says: — "A  banker  is  a  dealer  in  capital, 
"  or  more  properly  a  dealer  in  money.  He  is  an  inter- 
"  mediate  party  between  the  borrower  and  the  lender.  He 
"  borrows  of  one  party  and  lends  to  another,  and  the 
"  difference  between  the  terms  at  which  he  borrows  and 
"  those  at  which  he  lends,  forms  the  source  of  his  profit." 

So  in  the  report  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  tne  com- 
mercial panic  of  1858,  it  is  said  : — "The  use  of  money,  and 
"  that  only,  they  regard  as  the  province  of  a  bank,  whether 
"  of  a  private  person,  or  incorporation,  or  the  banking 
"  department  of  the  Bank  of  England." 

These  descriptions  of  banking,  coming  from  apparently 
such  high  authority  might  be  supposed  to  be  accurate, 
nevertheless,  they  are  entirely  erroneous. 

On  the  Mbaning  of  Bank. 

The  Italian  mouCT  changers  as  such,  were  never  called 
banchieri  in  the  middle  ages,  nor  was  the  office  of  a  mere 
money  changer  ever  called  a  banco. 

Mere  money  dealers  were  called  cambiatores,  cambitores, 
campsores,  speciarii,  nummularii,  trapezitte,  danistae,  colIy> 
bistae,  and  mutuatores,  but  never  banchieri;  and  their 
places  of  business  were  called  casane,  but  not  banchi. 

At  the  present  day  no  person  would  call  a  mere  money 
changer,  or  a  person  who  merely  lent  out  money,  a  banker. 

Formerly  there  were  many  persons  who  acted  as  inter- 
mediaries between  persons  who  wanted  to  lend  and  those 
who  wanted  to  boRow ;  they  were  called  money  scriveners. 

At  the  present  day  many  firms  of  solicitors  act  as  inter- 
mediaries between,  persons  who  want  to  lend  and  those 
who  want  to  borrow.  But  no  one  ever  called  such  a  firm 
bankers. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  nature  of  the  business 
ofabanker  is  essentially  different  (rom  that  of  a  money 
■crivener  or  a  solicitor. 

Tne  word  bank  arose  in  this  way.  In  the  year  1171>  the 
city  of  Venice  was  at  war  with  the  empires  of  the  east  and 
west.  _  Its  finances  were  in  great  disorder,  and  the  great 
council  levied  a  forced  loan  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  proper^ 
of  all  the  citizens.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
manage  the  loan,  who  were  called  the  camera  degli  im- 
prestiti.  Such  a  loan  has  several  names  in  Italian,  such 
as  compera,  mutuo,  but  the  most  common  is  monte,  a  joint 
stock  fund.  This  first  loan  was  called  the  monte  veccnio, 
the  old  loan;  subsequently  two  other  loans  were  contracted 
and  called  monte  nnovo  and  monte  nuovissimo.     In  ex- 


change for  the  money  the  citizens  received  stock  certificates, 
or  credits,  bearing  interest  which  they  might  transfer  to 
any  one  else. 

At  this  time  the  Germans  were  masters  of  a  great  part 
part  of  Italy,  and  the  German  word  banck  came  to  be  used 
as  synonymous  with  monte,  and  was  Italianised  into  banco, 
and  the  loans  or  public  debts  were  called  indiSeientiy 
monti  or  banchi. 

Thus,  an  English  writer,  Benbiigge,  writing  in  1646, 
speaks  of  the  "  three  bankes  "  at  Venice,  meaning  the 
three  public  loans  or  montk 

Ben  Jonson  in  his  Volpone,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  Venice,  says : — 

"  I  make  no  profit  in  the  public  bank,"  meaning,  I  do 
not  dabble  in  the  Venetian  funds. 

So  the  Spanish  economist,  Olozaga,  speaking  of  these 
loans  says  "  el  monte  Vecohio  (banco  %aejo)  ...  el  monte- 
"  nuvo  (banco  nuevo)." 

That  the  word  banco,  in  Italian,  means  a  public  debt, 
mkht  be  proved  by  numberless  quotations. 

ITius,  in  Florian's  dictionary  published  in  1659,  it  says  : 
"  Monte,  a  standing  bank  or  mount  of  money,  as  tiiey  have 
"  in  divers  cities  of  Italy." 

So  a  recent  writer,  Cibrario  says : — "  Qrca  alia  teoria  del 
"  credito,  che  dissi  invenzione  di  comuni  Italiani,  k  noto 
"  che  il  primo  banco  o  debito  pubblico  fu  eretto  in  Veneiia, 
"  nel  1171  .  .  .  .  un  monte  o  debbito  pubblico  fa 
"  staibilito  in  Firenze  nel  1336." 

Numberless  quotations  might  be  made  from  the  Italian 
economists  who  always  use  monte  and  banco  as  synony- 
mous. 

The  bank  of  Venice  was,  in  reality,  the  origin  of  the 
funding  system,  or  the  system  of  public  debts,  it  did  not 
for  many  centuries  do  what  is  termed  banking  business. 

This  was  the  meaning  of  bank  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  English. 

Thus  Bacon,  says :— "  Let  it  be  no  bank  or  common 
stock,  but  every  man  be  master  of  his  own  money. 

So  Gerard  Malynes,  in  1662,  speaks  of  mons  pietatis  or 
banke  of  charity,  and  says,  that  m  Italy  there  "  are  montes 
"  pietatis,  that  is,  mounts  or  bankes  of  charity." 

Benbrigge  in  his  Usura  Accommodata,  published  in  1646, 
says  : — "For  their  rescue  may  be  collected,  mons  pietatis 
"  sive  charitatis  or  banke  of  piety  or  charity,  as  thev  of 
"  Trent  fitly  call  it."  J'  / 

Again: — "For  borrowers  in  trade  for  their  supply  as 
"  their  occasion  shaU  require,  may  be  erected  mons  umo- 
"  tiatonis  or  banke  of  trade." 

Tolet  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  banks,  namely,  "  Mons 
"  fidei  or  banke  of  tmste,  which  Clement  XII.  instituted 
"  at  Rome;  hethat  put  his  money  into  this  bank  was 
"  never  to  take  it  out  again,  and  received  7  per  cent.,  and 
"  of  mons  recuperationis  or  banke  of  recovery,  in  which 
"  the  interest  was  12  per  cent."  These  were  simply  per- 
petual and  terminable  annuities. 

Several  proposals  for  forming  banks  in  England  were 
made  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  Cradocke,  a  London  mer- 
chant,- says  : — "  A  banke  is  a  certain  number  of  sufficient 
"  men  of  credit  joyned  together  in  a  stock,  as  it  were,  for 
"  keeping  several  men's  cash  in  one  treasury,  and  letting 
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''  out  imaginary  money  (i.e.  credit')  at  interest  for  three  or 
''  more  in  the  hundred  per  annum  to  tradesmen  or  others 
"  that  tiffree  with  them  for  the  same,  and  making  payment 
"  thereof  by  assignation,  passing  each  man's  accompt  £rom 
"  one  to  another,  yet  paying  little  money."  And  he  says 
that  "die  aforesaid  bankers  may  furnish  another  petty 
"  bank  (or  mount)  of  charity." 

In  a  little  tract  entitled  "  A  discourse  concerning  banks," 
published  in  1697,  it  says  : — "  Banks  of  the  second  kind, 
"  called  in  Italy  monti,  which  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"  income  only  are  the  banks  of  Rome,  Bolonia,  and  Milan. 
"  These  banks  were  made  up  of  a  number  of  persons  who, 
"  in  time  of  war  or  other  exigences  of  State,  advanced 
"  sums  of  money  upon  funds  granted  in  perpetuum,  but 

"  redeemable The  third  kind  of  banks  which 

«  are  both  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  and  the  ad- 
"  vantage  of  the  undertakers,  are  the  several  banks  of 
"  Naples,  tiie  bank  of  St.  George  at  Genoa,  and  one  of  the 
"  banks  of  Bolonia.  These  banks  having  advanced  sums 
"  of  money  at  tiieir  establishment  did  not  only  agree  for  a 
"  fund  of  perpetual  interest,  but  were  allowed  the  privilege 
"  of  keeping  cash." 

The  Bank  of  England  was  of  this  last  kind.  It  was  a 
company  which  advanced  a  loan  to  the  Government,  and 
received  in  exchange  a  perpetual  annuity,  and  was  allowed 
to  carry  on  ordinary  bankingbusiness  as  well. 

Blackstone  says :— "  At  Florence,  in  1344,  Government 
"  owed  60,000Z.,  and  being  unable  to  pay  it,  formed  the 
"  principal  into  an  aggregate  sum,  called  metaphorically  a 
"  mount  or  bank." 

The  public  debts,  popularly  called  the  funds  or  consols, 
•re  legally  termed  "  Consolidated  Bank  Annuities." 

There  has  been  one  instance  in  this  country  of  a  bank 
formed  out  of  the  coutributers  to  a  public  loan  merely. 
This  was  the  Million  Bank.  This  company  existed  till 
nearly  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  essential  feature  of  all  these  banks  was  to  buy  money 

,  from  the  subscribers  as  a  mutuum,  which  thus  became  the 

property  of  the  borrowers,  and  in  exchange  for  the  money 

they  issued  a  credit,  or  a  certificate  with  a  promise  to  pay 

interest. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "to  bank  "  is  to  issue  credit. 

On  thb  Mechanism  op  Banking. 

A  banker  is  therefore  a  trader  whose  express  business  it 
is  to  issue  credit. 

It  has  now  to  be  shown  how  a  banker  trades. 

Suppose  his  customeis  pay  in  10,0002.  to  their  accounts. 
The  money  becomes  his  aosulute  property  as  "a  mutuum. 
In  fact,  he  buys  the  money  from  his  customers,  and  in 
exchange  for  it  he  gives  them  a  credit  in  his  books ;  that 
is,  he  creates  and  issues  a  right  of  action  to  his  customers 
which  entitle  them  to  demand  an  equal  sum  of  money  at 
any  time  firom  him. 

This  credit,  debt,  or  right  of  action,  is  termed  in  banking 
language,  a  deposit. 

After  such  an  operation  hia  accoimta  would  stand 
thus — 

Liabilities.  I  Assets. 

Deposits     -    jglO.OOO     |         Cash     ■    jeiO,000 

Now,  though  his  customers  have  right  of  action  against 
the  banker  to  demand  back  an  equal  amount  of  money  to 
what  they  have  paid  in,  yet  persons  would  not  place  money 
with  their  banker  if  they  wanted  to  draw  it  out  again. 
Nevertheless,  some  will  want  to  draw  out  part  of  their 
funds ;  but  if  some  draw  out  money  others  wiU  pay  money 
in,  probably  an  equal  sum.  In  ordinaiv  and  quiet  times 
a  banker's  balance  in  cash  will  seldom  aiSer  by  more  than 
one  thirty-sixth  part  from  day  to  day.  So  that  if  he 
retains  one-tenth  of  his  cash  to  meet  any  demands  that 
may  be  made  upon  him,  that  is  ample  and  abundant  in  all 
ordinary  times. 

If,  then,  in  the  above  example,  the  banker  retains  1,0002. 
in  cash  to  nfeet  any  demands  upon  him,  he  has  9,0002.  to 
trade  with ;  and  it  is  just  in  the  method  in  which  bankers 
trade  that  so  much  misconception  exists. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  when  a  banker  has  the 
9,0002.  to  trade  with,  he  emplovs  it  in  purchasing  bills  of 
exchange  to  that  amount,  and  that  he  receives  a  profit  only 
on  the  9,0002. ;  but  that  is  a  complete  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  banking. 

A  "  banker  "  never  purchases  a  bill  with  money,  that  is 
the  business  of  a  bill  discounter. 

A  "  banker  "  trades  in  this  way.  He  sees  that  1,0002.  in 
cash  is  sufficient  to  support  liabilities  of  10,0002. ;  con- 
sequently he  argues  that  10,0002.  in  cash  will  support 
liabilities  to  sevoal  times  that  amount  in  credit. 

When  a  "  banker "  discounts  a  biU  he  simply  buys  a 
right  of  action,  and  he  buys  it  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
he  bought  the  money.  That  is,  he  creates  a  credit,  or  a 
debt,  or  a  right  of  action  against  himself  in  his  books  to 


the  amount  of  the  bills,  but  at  the  same  time  charging  his 
customer  with  the  interest  agreed  upon,  which  is  c^ed 
discount. 

That  is,  he  buys  a  right  of  action  payable  at  a  future 
time  by  creating  and  issuing  a  right  of  action  payable  on 
demand;  and  this  right  of  action,  credit,  or  debt  is 
equally,  in  banking  language,  termed  a  deposit,  as  the 
right  of  action  he  created  to  buv  the  money. 

Suppose  that  the  "  banker  "  buys  40,0002.  of  commercial 
bills  at  three  months,  and  the  discount  is  four  per  cent., 
then  the  sum  to  be  retained  would  be  4002.  Consequently, 
in  exchange  for  bills  to  the  amount  of  40,0002.,  he  would 
create  credits,  debts,  or  rights  of  action,  technically 
termed  deposits,  to  the  amount  of  39,6002. 

Hence,  just  after  buying  the  bills,  and  before  his 
customers  begin  to  operate  on  their  accounts,  his  accounts 
would  stand  thus : — 


LiabiliHes. 


Deposits 


49,600 


.£49,600 


Assets, 

£ 
Cash      .        -       10,000 
Bills   of    Ex- 
change      •      40,000 

.€60,000 


The  balance  of  4002.  being  his  own  property. 

By  this  process  the  "  banker  "  has  added  or  created 
39,6002.  in  credit  to  the  previously  existing  cash,  and  his 
profit  is  clear.  He  has  not  gained  4002.  on  the  9,0002.  in 
cash,  but  on  the  40,0002.  of  bills  he  has  bought. 

This  is  the  true  exposition  of  the  nature  of  banking. 
Hence  the  definition  of  a  banker  is  clear. — "  A  banker  is  a 
"  trader  whose  business  is  to  buy  money  and  debts  by 
"  creating  other  debts  " 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  essential  and  distinctive  feature 
of  a  "bank  "and  a  "banker"  to  create  and  issue  credit 
payable  on  demand. 

A  bank  is  not,  therefore,  an  office  for  borrowing  and 
lending  money;  it  is  a  manufactory  of  credit,  which 
produces  all  the  etfeots  of  an  equal  amount  of  gold.  It  is, 
as  Bishop  Berkeley  said,  a  gold  mine. 

To  show  the  enormous  effects  of  banking,  and  especially 
its  importance  in  the  present  inquiry,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  Scotch  banks  in  1886,  on  a  cash  reserve  of  4,042,3762., 
maintained  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  90,781,3372.,  that 
is  a  ratio  of  more  than  22  to  1. 

It  would  have  a  material  bearing  on  this  inquiry  if  a 
complete  account  of  the  statistics  of  the  English  banks 
could  be  obtained  in  as  full  a  form  as  those  of  the  Scotch 
banks,  Init  it  does  not  exist.  However,  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  the  banking  system  in  England  may  be 
conjectured,  as  it  has  been  recentiy  stated  that  the  deposits, 
t.«.,  the  liabilities  in  banking  credits,  of  the  London  banks 
alone  amount  to  525,000,0002. 

Tliese  colossal  masses  of  credit  which  produce  all  the 
effects  and  act  upon  prices  exactiy  in  the  same  way  as  an 
equal  amoimt  of  gold,  show  what  an  important  effect  on 
prices  banking  credits  have,  and  how  entirely  misleading  is 
the  notion  that  banks  are  merely  offices  which  borrow  and 
lend  out  actual  money. 

On  a  common  Error  respkcting  Deposits. 

It  is  indispensable  to  notice  an  error  which  prevails 
almost  universally  respecting  the  word  deposit. 

The  word  depositum  is  one  of  that  class  of  words,  of 
which  we  have  already  noticed  several  instances,  which 
originally  meant  a  material  thing,  and  in  modem  times  has 
come  to  mean  a  right. 

A  depositum  in  Roman  law  means  anything  which  is 
placed  in  the  charge  or  custody  of  some  person  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  safe  keeping,  and  without  the  property 
in  it  passing  to  him,  or  his  being  allowed  to  use  it  for  his 
own  advantage. 

It  is  part  of  the  business  of  a  London  banker  to  take 
charge  of  his  customer's  plate,  jewelry,  &c.,  if  required 
to  do  so.  These  things  so  pbu^  witii  the  banker  are  a 
depositum;  he  acquires  no[property  in  them,  and  he  receives 
no  remuneration  for  so  doing. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  when  a  customer  pays  in 
money  to  his  account,  that  it  is  a  deposit,  and  the  banker  is 
supposed  to  make  advances  out  of  his  "  deposits."  These 
ideas  are  erroneous.  The  money  paid  in  is  not  a  depositum  ; 
ItisanuUtNtm/  it  becomes  the  banker's  property,  and  he 
m^  use  it  in  any  way  he  pleases. 

In  banking  language  it  is  not  the  money  which  is  the 
deposit  but  the  credit  or  right  of  action  which  is  created  in 
exchange  for  it,  so  when  a  banker  discounts  a  bill,  he  does 
it  by  creating  a  credit  or  right  of  action  in  his  books,  and 
this  credit  is  also  called  a  deposit. 

A  banker's  deposits  are  his  liabilities,  and  are  the  price  he 
pays  for  the  money  and  bills  which  are  lus  assets. 
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A  deposit  is,  then,  simply  a  banking  credit,  and  a 
banker  does  not  make  advances  out  of  his  deposits,  but  by 
creating  deposits. 

In  Banking  Lanouagb  a  Deposit  ai»d  an  Issue 
are  the  same. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  carefully  observed  that  in  banking 
language  a  deposit  and  an  issue  are  the  same  thing.  A 
deposit  is  simply  a  credit  in  a  bank's  books  giving  the 
customer  a  right  of  action  against  it  for  a  sum  of  money. 
As  soon  as  the  bank  has  created  a  credit,  or  deposit,  in  its 
books  in  favour  of  a  customer,  it  has  issued  a  right  of 
action  against  itself.  The  word  issue  comes  from  exitus  or 
going  forth,  and  in  mercantile  law,  to  issue  an  instrument 
is  to  deliver  it  to  anyone  so  as  to  give  him  a  right  of 
action  against  the  deliverer.  A  deposit  is  therefore  a 
liability  of  the  bank,  and  a  depositor  is  a  creditor  of  the 

bank.  ,  .      , 

It  in  no  way  increases  the  bank's  liability  to  write  the 
liability  down  on  paper.  The  liability  is  created  as  soon  as 
the  deposit  or  credit  is  written  down  in  the  bank's  book, 
and  the  liability  is  only  written  doM-n  on  paper  in  the  form 
of  a  cheque  or  banknote  for  the  convenience  of  transferring 
the  credit  or  right  of  action  to  someone  else. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  fundamental  error  to  distinguish  banks 
as  banks  of  deposit  and  banks  of  issue.  The  only  dis- 
tinction is  between  banks  which  buy  money  exclusively,  so 
that  the  credit  created  exactly  enuals  the  amount  of  the 
money  bought ;  or  whether  in  addition  to  money,  they  buy 
bills  of  exchange  with  their  own  credit,  and  so  create 
credit  in  excess  of  the  money  they  hold. 

On  the  method  op  Utilising  Banking  Credits. 

The  banker,  then,  having  issued  these  credits,  deposits  or 
rights  of  action  against  hunself  to  his  customers,  they  of 
course  cannot  transfer  them  to  any  one  else  by  manual 
delivery.  In  order  to  be  capable  of  manual  dehvery  they 
must  be  recorded  on  paper,  and  that  might  be  done  in 
two  forms. 

1.  The  banker  might  give  his  customer  his  own  notes 
promising  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  customer  or  to 
bearer  on  demand. 

2.  The  customer  might  write  a  note  to  the  banker 
desiring  him  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  a  certain  person,  or  to 
bis  order,  or  to  bearer.  These,  in  modern  language,  are 
termed  cheques. 

Bank  notes  and  cheques  do  not  create  liabilities,  they  are 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  liabilities  termed 
deposits,  or  credits  in  the  bankers  books. 

rrom  the  origin  of  banking  London  bankers  all  issued 
notes  until  about  1793,  when  they  gave  up  the  practice  of 
their  own  accord,  though  they  were  not  forbidden  to  do  so 
until  1844.  After  1793  credits  in  London  banks  were 
only  transferred  by  cheques. 

Ilie  banker  having  created  this  deposit,  the  following 
different  results  may  teke  place. 

1.  The  customer  may  draw  but  the  actual  money.  If 
he  does  so  it  is  a  resale  of  money  to  the  customer.  The 
banker  buys  up  the  right  of  action  against  himself,  and  his 
UabiliU  is  extinguished. 

2.  The  cheque  or  note  may  circulate  in  commerce  and 
effect  any  number  of  payments,  exactly  like  money ;  and  it 
may  ultunately  be  paid  in  to  the  account  of  another 
customer  of  the  same  bank,  and  the  whole  series  of  trans- 
actions be  closed  by  the  transfer  of  credit  from  one  account 
to  another. 

3.  The  cheque  or  note  may,  after  performing  similar 
exchanges,  come  into  the  possession  of  the  customer  of 
another  banker,  and  be  paid  into  that  bank.  So  the 
banker  becomes  debtor  to  the  customer  of  another  bank. 
But  if  the  banker  A  becomes  debtor  to  the  customers  of 
banker  B,  the  chances  are  that  about  an  equal  number  of 
the  customers  of  A  will  have  claims  against  B.  If  the 
mutual  claims  of  the  customers  of  each  bank  are  equal,  the 
respective  orders  are  interchanged,  and  the  credits  re- 
adjusted to  the  accounts  of  the  different  customers  without 
any  payment  in  money.  Thus,  if  the  mutual  claims  of  any 
number  of  bankers  exactly  balanced,  any  amount  of 
business  might  be  carried  on  without  requiring  a  single 
cdn.  This  is  effected  by  the  organisation  of  the  clearing 
house  described  further  on. 

It  is  seen  from  this  that  so  far  as  economics  is  concerned, 
cheques  and  bank  notes  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing, 
and  that  the  more  extensive  the  banking  system  is,  the 
less  is  the  quantity  of  coin  required. 

The  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  deposit  has 
led  to  most  serious  errors  regarding  the  nature  of  London 
banking. 

Because  London  bankers  do  not  issue  notes,  it  has  been 
very  generaDy  supposed  that  London  bankers  do  not 
vieate  credit,  but  only  lend  out  the  money  they  have  placed 


with  them.  But  this  is  a  most  important  error.  Londoti 
bankers  create  credits  in  their  books,  and  all  their  adyanoes 
are  made  by  creating  these  credits,  iust  as  they  always  did. 
The  only  difference  ib  that  these  credits  are  only  circulated 
by  cheques. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  London  bankers  have  such  an 
amount  of  deposits,  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  thej^ 
have  that  amount  of  cash  to  lend  out.  But  the  cash  a 
bank  has  it  shown  in  its  assets.  These  figures  do  not  shoir 
the  quantity  of  cash  the  banks  have  to  trade  with,  but  they 
show  the  quantity  of  business  the  banks  have  done,  and 
the  liabilities  they  have  created.  They  are  in  fact  nothing 
but  bank  notes  in  disguise.  A  sudden  increase  in  banking 
deposits  is  simply  an  inflation  of  credit,  exactly  similar  to 
a  sudden  increase  of  bank  notes..  After  all  the  great 
monetary  panics  it  is  invariably  observed  that  banking 
deposits  diminish.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  diminution  in 
cash,  but  that  is  an  error.  After  a  great  monetary  panic 
fewer  bills  are  created,  consequently  there  are  fewer  bills 
for  the  banks  to  purchase,  and  if  they  have  no  bills  to  buy 
they  cannot  create  deposits;  hence,  this  diminution  of 
deposits  is  not  a  diminution  of  cash,  it  is  a  contraction  of 
credit. 

Error  op  the  common  Description  op  Banking. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  actual  mechanism  of 
banking,  it  is  seen  what  a  complete  misconception  of  it, 
it  is  to  say,  that  bankers  are  merely  agents  between  persons 
who  wish  to  lend  and  those  who  wish  to  borrow.  This  ia 
entirely  untrue  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  "  lending "  and 
"  borrowing,"  because  in  the  ordinary  case  of  "  lending  " 
the  lender  deprives  himself  of  the  use  of  the  thing  "  lent." 
But  when  a  person  pays  in  money  to  his  banker  he  does 
not  mean  to  deprive  himself  of  its  use ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  means  to  have  the  same  free  use  of  it  as  if  it  were  in 
his  own  house.  He  "  lends  "  his  money  to  his  banker, 
but  at  the  same  time  has  the  free  use  of  it.  The  banker 
employs  that  money  in  promoting  trade.  Upon  the 
strength  of  it  he  buys  debts  with  his  promises  to  pay 
several  times  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  cash  he  has,  and 
the  persons  who  sell  him  their  debts  have  the  tree  use  of 
the  very  coin  which  the  lender  has  the  same  right  to 
demand.  'I'hus,  the  "  lender  "  and  the  "  borrower  "  have 
the  same  rights  at  the  same  time  to  demand  the  same  coin. 
All  banking  depends  on  the  calculation  that  only  a  certain 
portion  of  each  set  of  customers  will  demand  the  actual 
cash,  but  that  the  majority  will  be  satisfied  with  the  mere 
promise  to  pay  or  the  credit. 

Banking,  like  insurance,  depends  entirely  on  the  doctrine 
of  chances.  It  is  practically  possible  that  a  banker  may  be 
called  upon  to  pay  all  his  liabilities  on  demand  at  once, 
just  as  it  is  theoretically  possible  that  aU  the  lives  insured 
in  an  office  may  drop  at  once,  or  that  all  the  houses  insured 
may  be  burnt  down  at  the  same  instant.  A  large  and 
sudden  demand  for  money  on  a  bank  is  termed  a  run,  and 
a  run  on  a  bank  is  analogous  to  a  pestilence  or  a  confla- 
gration to  an  insurance  office.  But  all  banking  and 
insurance  is  based  on  the  expectation  that  these  con- 
tingencies will  not  happen.  A  banker  multiplies  his 
liabilities  to  pay  on  demand,  and  keeps  by  him  a  sufficient 
amount  of  cash  to  ensure  the  immediate  payment  of  all 
claims  which  are  likely  to  be  demanded  at  one  time.  If 
a  pressure  comes  upon  him,  he  must  sell  some  of  the 
securities  he  has  bought,  or  borrow  money  upon  them. 

On  the  Clearing  House. 

like  everything  else  connected  with  banking,  the 
clearing  house  is  a  subject  of  profound  misconception. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  clearing  house  is  an 
example  of  the  principle  of  compensation,  and  that  the 
credits  exchanged  in  it  are  exting^uished.  In  foieign 
treatises  it  is  usually  called  Maison  de  Liquidation  or  Com- 
pensation.   This,  however,  is  a  complete  error. 

It  has  been  seen  that  if  any  numoer  of  the  ctistomers  of 
the  same  bank  have  dealings  amongst  themsdves,  and 
give  each  other  cheques  on  then-  accounts,  any  number  of 
transactions  may  be  settled  by  the  simple  transfer  of  credits 
from  one  account  to  another,  without  a  single  coin  being 
required,  so  long  as  the  receivera  of  the  cheques  do  not 
draw  out  the  money. 

The  clearing  system  is  a  device  by  whidi  all  tbe  banks 
which  join  in  it  are  formed,  as  it  were,  into  one  huge 
banking  institution  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  credits 
from  one  bank  to  another,  just  in  the  same  way  as  credits  aie 
transferred  from  one  account  to  another  in  the  same  bank, 
without  the  use  of  coin. 

Before  the  institution  of  the  clearing  house,  the  system 
that  prevailed  was  this :  every  banker  has  every  morning 
claims  against  his  neighboim,  and  they  have  claims  against 
him.  At  the  same  hour  clerks  started  fi^im  each  bank  to 
collect  the  payment  due  to  it  in  money  and  notes.  When 
the  clerks  returned,  the  credits  were  rradjnsted  among  the 
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respective  accounts.  To  meet  the  claims  against  it,  each 
bank  had  to  Iceep  a  large  amount  in  cash  or  notes.  The 
consequence  is  that  an  immense  quantity  of  cash  and  notes 
bad  to  be  kept  out  of  acHve  circulation  for  no  other  purpose 
than  for  meeting  the  bankers'  claims  against  each  other. 

The  Italians  devised  a  plan  by  which  clerks  from  the 
respective  banks  should  meet  together  and  set  off  their 
claims  against  each  other  and  pay  only  the  differences  in 
cash,  'lliis  system  was  then  adopted  in  Scotland,  and 
afterwards  in  London. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  in  this  system,  the  credits  are 
extinguished,  by  compensation,  but  this  is  an  error  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  account  of  its  mechanism. 

Suppose  that  a  custcmer  of  the  Commercial  Bank  has 
100^  in  notes  of  the  Royal  Bank  paid  to  him,  then  he  is 
creditor  to  the  Royal  Bank  to  that  amount.  He  then  pays 
these  notes  into  his  account,  and  constitutes  the  Commercial 
Bank  his  agent  to  collect  them  from  the  Royal  Bank  and 
place  the  proceeds  to  his  account. 

Suppose  that  in  a  similar  way  a  customer  of  the  Royal 
Bank  has  been  paid  100/.  in  notes  of  the  Commercial  Bank 
and  pays  them  into  his  account.  He  then  constitutes  the 
Royal  Bank  his  agent  to  collect  his  debt  horn  the 
Commercial  Bank  and  place  the  proceeds  to  his  account. 

Each  bank  in  such  case  is  debtor  to  the  customer  of  the 
other. 

The  full  way  of  proceeding  would  be  for  each  bank  to 
send  a  clerk  to  the  other  to  obtain  payment  of  its  notes  in 
cash.  Each  bank  then  having  obtained  payment,  would 
credit  its  customer  with  the  amount.  In  this  way  it  would 
require  2002.  in  cash  to  adjust  the  matter.  When  this  was 
done,  each  bank  would  be  debtor  to  its  own  customer,  and 
there  would  be  no  destruction  of  credit,  which  would 
remain  as  before. 

The  transaction  however  may  be  effected  in  a  much 
simpler  way.  Let  the  agents  of  the  two  banks  meet.  The 
agent  of  the  Commercial  Bank  says  to  the  other,  "  In  con- 
"  sideration  of  your  giving  up  to  me  the  notes  on  which  I 
"  am  debtor  to  your  customer,  I  agree  to  become  debtor  to 
"  my  own  customer." 

In  a  similar  wav  the  agent  of  the  Royal  Bank  says,  "  In 
"  consideration  of  your  giving  up  to  me  the  notes  on  whjch 
*'  I  am  debtor  to  your  customer,  I  agree  to  become 
•'  debtor  to  my  own  customer  to  that  amount." 

The  clerks  then  exchange  notes.  By  this  means,  each 
bank  is  released  from  the  payment  of  its  notes,  which  as 
Has  been  shown,  is  equivalent  to  a  pavment  in  money,  and 
each  bank  enters  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  its  own 
customer. 

By  this  means  each  bank  instead  of  being  debtor  to  the 
customer  of  the  other,  becomes  debtor  to  its  own  customer, 
and  the  use  for  2002.  in  cash  is  saved. 

Thus  each  bank,  in  consideration  of  being  released  from 
its  debt  to  the  customers  of  the  other,  creates  a  new  debt 
to  -its  own  customer,  llius,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no 
annihilation  of  mutual  debts  as  in  the  case  of  compensation, 
but  the  creaticn  of  new  debts  in  substitution  of  old  ones, 
which  is  novation,  and  the  result  is  that  the  quantity  of 
debt  remains  exactly  as  it  was  before. 

'i'he  clearing  house  is  therefore  not  a  maison  de  liquida- 
tion or  compensation,  as  is  so  often  alleged,  but  a 
maison  de  novation. 

Exactly  the  same  result  takes  place  when  cheques  are 
used.  However  numerous  the  banks  may  be  which  join  in 
this  system,  the  effect  is  the  same.  Credits  are  not  destroyed, 
they  are  only  transferred  from  one  bank  to  the  other 
without  the  use  of  coin.  The  importance  of  this  method 
may  be  understood  when  every  year  the  credits  interchanged 
between  the  several  hanks  in  the  London  Clearing  House 
alone  amount  to  about  6,000,000,0002.,  without  the  use  of 
a  single  coin.  'Inhere  are  besides  the  country  clearing  house 
and  clearing  houses  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  country 
and  in  Scotland. 

The  saving  of  coin  and  notes  by  this  system  of  clearing 
must  be  something  enormous,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  how  it 
can  be  calculated.  It  is  in  fact  an  immense  augmentation 
to  the  rescources  of  the  country,  because  it  releases  an 
enormous  quantity  of  coin  and  notes,  which  would  have  no 
use  but  to  settle  debts  amongst  bankers,  and  allows  it  to 
)>e  'employed  in  active  operation. 


On  the  Scotch  Svstbm  op  Banking. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  give  a  short  exposition  of  the 
system  of  banking  in  Scotland,  which  is  very  little  under- 
stood in  this  country,  and  is  a  striking  example  of  an 
immense  superstructure  of  credit  built  up  on  a  small  basis 
of  bullion. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  was  founded  in  1695,  with  powers 
of  unlimited  issue,  both  in  amount  and  deaomination.  It 
first  issued  12.  notes  in  1704.  It  received  a  monopoly  ot 
banking  for  21  years.  In  1727  the  Royal  Bank  was 
founded. 

In  the  very  contracted  sphere  of  commerce  in  Scotland, 
there  were  not  sufficient  commercial  bills  in  circulation  to 
exhaust  the  credit  of  the  banks,  and  the  new  bank  devised 
a  new  scheme  for  getting  its  credit  into  circulation. 

It  agreed  upon  receiving  sufficient  guarantees  to  open 
credits  in  favour  of  respectable  and  trustworthy  persons. 
All  advances  are  made  exclusively  Id  the  bank's  own  notes. 
These  credits  are  granted  to  all  classes  of  society,  to  the 
poor  as  freely  as  to  the  rich.  Everything  depends  on 
character.  Almost  every  young  man  commencing 
business  in  Scotland,  does  it  by  means  of  a  cash  credit. 

It  is  by  means  of  these  cash  credits  that  the  agriculture 
of  Scotland  has  been  almost  entirely  developed,  and  all 
pubUc  works  are  formed. 

It  has  been  shown  the  true  definition  of  credit  is  the 
present  right  or  the  present  value  of  a  future  profit,  and 
every  future  profit  from  whatever  source  arising,  has  a 
present  value,  which  may  be  brought  into  commerce,  and 
bought  and  sold  like  any  material  chattel. 

Thus  the  land  and  traders  are  economic  quantities 
producing  future  profits,  and  mercantile  banking  is 
founded  as  discounting  the  future  profits  of  traders. 

The  system  of  cash  credits  is  applied  in  Scotland  to 
discount  the  future  profits  of  the  land  and  of  every  public 
work. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  energries  of  the 
people  were  directed  to  agriculture  and  commerce.  There 
was  abundance  of  fertile  and  reclaimable  land,  and  abund- 
ance of  people,  but  there  was  no  money  to  pay  wages  to 
persons  employed  to  reclaim  the  land. 

The  banks  having  habituated  the  people  to  receive  their 
12.  notes  in  all  respects  as  money,  threw  out  branches  in  all 
directions.  The  farmers  received  leases  of  their  farms,  and 
upon  the  security  of  these  leases  and  personal  friends,  the 
banks  granted  cash  credits  to  their  farmers,  and  made 
them  advances  exclusively  in  their  12.  notes.  With  these 
12.  notes,  the  farmers  employed  the  labourers  in  reclaiming 
the  land.  The  notes  were  employed  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  money  would  have  been,  and  thev  produced 
exactly  the  same  effects  as  money  would  have  done. 

It  is  almost  entirely  by  means  of  these  cash  credits  that 
the  prodigious  progress  in  agriculture  was  made  in  Scotland 
during  the  last  130  years. 

All  public  works  of  every  description,  roads,  canals, 
docks,  harbuurs,  railways,  markets,  &c.,  have  all  been  made 
by  means  of  these  cash  credits.  It  was  stated  that  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal  was  executed  by  means  of  a  cash  credit  of 
40,0002.  granted  by  the  Royal  Bank.  When  the  directors 
of  one  of  these  works  have  got  their  Act,  they  obtain  a 
cash  credit  at  a  bank,  which  supplies  the  necessary  funds 
in  its  own  12.  notes,  and  the  debt  is  paid  off  by  the  profits 
of  the  work. 

It  is  thus  seen  how  credit  is  applied  to  the  formation  of 
new  products  equally  well  as  to  the  transfer  of  existing 
ones.  Credit  is  purchasing  power  equally  with  money, 
and  it  may  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  labour  to  form 
new  products,  equally  well  as  to  transfer  existing  ones. 
The  principle  of  the  limit,  however,  is  exactly  the  same 
m  both  cases ;  namely,  the  present  value  of  the  future 
product. 

The  invention  of  cash  credits,  and  the  12.  notes  by 
which  they  are  worked,  have  advanced  the  wealth  of 
Scotland  by  centuries,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
people  of  Scotland  always  strenuously  resist  any  attempt 
to  interfere  with  them. 

The  system  of  Scotch  bankings  show  how  very  much 
more  important  a  part  credit  plays  in  modern  commerce 
than  actual  money,  and  well  exemplifies  Daniel  Webster's 
aphorism,  "Credit  has  done  more  a  thousand  times  to 
"  enrich  nations  than  all  the  mines  of  all  the  world." 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  GOLD  AND  BILTEB  : 

APPENDIX  IV.  (a.). 


Pwpers  pvU  in  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Fidden. 
See  Questions  7960,  7982. 


Society. 

Average 
Members. 

Number 
otUembeis 
out  of 
Work. 

aimually. 

£ 

(  1871-6 
AmalgamatedEngineers-j 

(.  1882-8 

41306 

828 

19,190 

60,639 

2361 

57A« 

Carpenters  imd  Joiners  f 
lunalgamated  •         -')  ]^gg2-6 

UA06 

ITS 

8,879 

23301 

1,179 

26,146 

Steam  Bngine  Makers'/  ^*""'' 
Society            .          -\  iggj^ 

3,824 

27 

918 

4381 

164 

3,607 

Friendly      Society     off  ^*"''' 
lion  rounders           -|^  1882-6 

11,286 
12,039 

333 

987 

7,882 
20,120 

Boilermakere  and  Ironf  ^^^"^ 
Sliipbnilders    -         -1  jjg^-e 

12,910 
27,920 

447 
3,707 

8,781 
28,670 

Society        of      Coach-f  '"^"* 
makers-         •         -|^  jggj.^ 

8,702 
1662 

67 

116 

1,134 
2313 

Associated   Iron  Moul-f  ^^^'^ 
dors  of  Scotland        -|^  1882-6 

3,601 
8,618 

172 
609 

8,44* 
12,190 

London      Society      off  ^*^'' 
Compositors    -          -1   jgga^ 

3^680 

297 

4361 

6,141 

693 

0.707 

Associated  Blacksmiths'!  ^^"^'^ 
Society .          -          .|^  l»st^ 

1,887 
2,440 

18 
193 

403 
2313 

AllisnceCabinetMakers' f  ^^''' 
Association      -          -1   iggg-o 

1,140 
1307 

3 

74 

60 
1,071 

Total  Mbkbbbs,  Ten  Sooisiies. 


Average  from  1871-6 
1882-6 


Average  increase  of  members      -    42  per  cent. 
Per-oentage  unemployed    -     1871-5  period,  218 
-    1882-^      ..      7-22 


£ 
Total    support    given    by    these  10 
societies    to   the    unemployed   in 
1871-6  ....    224,260 

Total    support  given    by   these     10 

societies  to  the  unemployed  in  the 

years  1882-6  .  .  -    812,470 

Based  on  the  experience  of  the  above  10  societies  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  the  country  would  be  over 
700,000  (seven  hundred  thousand  persons). 

J.  C.  FlELSEV. 


APPENDIX  IV.  (B.). 


See  Question  7989. 

The  growth  of  quantities  of  raw  cotton  retained 
for  consumption  in  our  factories :  in  periods  of  five 
years : — 


Period. 

MilUon  lbs. 

Increase  or  Decrease. 
(MUlion  lbs.) 

1866-70  (inclusive)       - 
1871-7.->        „ 
1878-80          „ 
1881-85 

4.965 
8396 
8348 
7,178 

Increase  1,441 
Decrease    48 
Increase  830 

Total  increase,  2,223  million  lbs. 
Increase  for  15  years,  45  per  cent. 

Eetimaied  Population  of  Lamcaahire, 

1867           -  .  .  2,600,000 

1882           .  -  .  3,500,000 

Increase    -  -  -  900,000 
Or  35  per  cent. 

Gofrnpanraiive  StaUetiea  of  Ootton  Trade. 


Engaged  in  the 
Cotton  Trade. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Operatives. 

Population 
of  Lanca- 
shire. 

Year  1874       - 

•37,618,000 

463,118. 

479315 

— 

,,1888       -       - 

•42,700,000 

661,000 

606,000 

- 

Increase 

6,186,000 

97382 

28,486 

- 

Per-oentage  of  in- 
crease. 

lS-8 

21-1 

6-3 

24 

Average  annual  in- 
crease (per  cent) 

116 

1'9 

■44 

2 

Note. — For  that  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Lancashire  representing  families  working  in  cotton 
mills,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  past  12  years 
(1874  to  1^^)  the  increase  of  nuinbers  has  been  four 
times  as  fast  (at  the  least)  as  the  opportunities  of 
employment. 


The  population  of  Lancashire  has  increased  during 
this  century  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Population. 

Increase. 

Per-oentage 
of  Increase. 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1881 
1861 
1871 
1881 

673,486 

828,429 

1,052,948 

1367364 
2,031,236 
2,439,440 
2319,496 
3,464326 

164343 
224319 
283306 
830,200 
384,182 
398304 
390,066 
634,730 

Per  cent 

23 
27 
27 
26 
22 
20 
16 
22 

The  period  1861  to  1871  was  that  of  the  cotton 
famine. 

The  increase  between  1871  and  1881  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  entire  population  of  Lancashire  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century. 


*  Exclusive  of  those  used  for  "  doubling  "  purposes. 
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APPENDIX  IV.  (a) 


Bee  Qaestion  8013. 

Copies  of  two  letters  received  from  A.  T.  Whittle,  Esq. 
(Freeton  Junction,  Bomber  Bridge),  on  the  subject 
of  the  cost  of  production  in  Indian  cotton  mills. 

Deab  Sib,  September  14, 1887. 

I  HAVE    the  pleasure  to  place  before  you  the 
figures  promised  in  our  conversation  of  yesterday : — 

Spitmmg. 


Piei. 

D. 

Fuel      - 

-    3-26    = 

•406 

Wages  - 

.    7-32    = 

•915 

Stores   - 

-    2-94    = 

•367 

Interest 

-    3-00    = 

•375 

Insurance 

-      -50    = 

•062 

Depreciation    > 

-    2-00    = 

•25 

Loss      . 

.    9-60    = 

1*2 

2861    =    3576 
or  ratiier  under  31  D. 


Weaoing. 


Fuel 

Wages 

Stores 


14-27 


In  a  Bombay  mill  the  ftiel  item  will  vary  from  196 
to  2-50  pies  per  pound  of  20's,  yam  and  wages  fromSOO 
to  6'50  pies  per  pound.  Our  fuel  item  is  heavy,  owing 
to  carriage  by  rail  from  Bombay  to  the  factory,  a  dis- 
tance of  400  miles. 

The  above  rates  are  on  a  production  averaged  out  at 
20's. 


[EU>EN, 

October  15, 1887. 

Spimung  Wages. 

Analysit. 

Blow  room 

•216 

Cards    ■            .            . 

•376 

Drawings 

•201 

yrames  - 

•869 

Bing  throstles  - 

•318 

Mules    ... 

1-322 

1<!ngines,  boUers,  me* 
cnanics,  engineer 

•842 

Reeling  room  - 

•908 

Manager,  office  clerks. 
Sepoys 

1^010 

Sundries 


1-090 


r002 


Winding,  warping,  sizing,  and  weaving,  cost  from  9 
pies  to  10  pies  per  pound ;  the  details  I  have  not  got 
with  me.  I  may,  however,  mention  that  the  size  put 
on  ordinary  Manchester  goods  in  England  is  fully  200 
per  cent,  above  what  we  can  do  in  India. 

Toa  will  note  the  diflference  between  the  cost  of  ring 
and  mule  spinning. 


APPENDIX  IV.  (D.). 


See  Question  8036. 

Total,  E»fort»  ofBrUtBh  OoUon  Tarn*  to  all  Ootmtriet,  in 
Feriod*  of  Five  Tears. 


1866-70  (inclusive)  - 

837  million  lbs 

1871-75 

>i 

-    1,057 

99 

1876.W) 

» 

-    1,152 

ft 

1881-75 

)t 

•    1,274 

t» 

Total  growth  in  15  years 

-       437 

f* 

Average 

annual  growth 

-       5^9 

If 

OomparaUve  EwporU  of  Ootton  Tarn  from  India  and 
Oreat  Britain  to  Ohin 


Prieei  of  BOver. 


ina,  Japan,  amd  Songkong,  with 


In  milUons  of  lbs. 

Silver. 

India. 

Oreat  Britain. 

(Perot) 

18S1-S 
1888-3 
1883-t 
1884-5 
1886-6 
1886-7 

7-8 
88^7 
46-2 
40-8 
66-8 
78-8 
83-8 

28-8 
«•* 
34-S 
8S^4 
38-8 
3S-0 
86^8 

Fence. 
521 

n« 

6U 

50A 
SOf 

m 

Note. — The  exports  from  Ist  April  to  30th  June  1887 
from  Indian  mills  to  above  markets  was  29,700,000  lbs., 
or  at  the  rate  of  119  million  lbs.  per  annum.  Increase 
of  exports  from  India  in  11  years  was  86  million  lbs., 
or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  8  millions  per  annum,  whilst 
the  increase  in  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  in  that 
period  did  not  reach  6  million  lbs.  per  annum. 
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BOYAIi  COMMISSION  ON  OOLD  AND  SILVER: 

APPENDIX  V. 


(Poftr  put  in  iy  Mr.  T.  Oombar.) 

(Quettion8l4a.) 

Com  of  Teansfobx  of  Wheat  flrom  nrraMOB  DEPdis  in  India  and  Ahbsioa  tp  ITinnD  Kjsanou,  per  Quakteb. 


1 

Cost  of  Carriage. 

Cost  of  Carriage. 

Beduotion 

.S 

Indian  Wbeat. 

American  Wheat. 

compared  with  1878,  in 

. 

S 

1 

1 

P 

I 

S 

o 

i 

S 

Yiufc 

*?? 

s 

§3 

o| 

A 

< 

^ 

5» 

§ 

w  a 

'jI 

g 

g 

fa 

^1 

la 

1 

§ 

il 

'S 

1 

1 

1 

< 

S 

& 

^ 

tH 

«Q 

H 

a^ 

^ 

• 

s.    H. 

3.    d. 

s.     d. 

».    d. 

«.    d. 

«.      d. 

(. 

A 

«.    d. 

:    d. 

*.    d. 

1878 

58    8 

9     8 

13    0 

23    8 

6     5 

7     0 

18 

5 

— 

— 

— 

1874               .             .            . 

55     9 

9    7 

11  11 

21-    6 

4    8 

6     6 

11 

3 

2  11 

1     3 

3     3 

1876            -            - 

45    2 

6  10 

11     4 

18     3 

8  10 

6    0 

9 

10 

13     6 

4     6 

8     7 

1876                ... 

46    2 

6    6 

10     6 

17     0 

3     2 

5     6 

8 

8 

12     6 

5     8 

4     9 

1877 

56     9 

6     7 

9     2 

15     9 

8    9 

4  10 

8 

7 

1   11 

6  11 

4  10 

Average  of  4  years 

51     0 

7    4 

10     9 

18     1 

8  10 

5     8 

9 

6 

7     8 

4    7 

S  11 

1878 

46     5 

6    3 

4  10 

11     1 

3     1 

5    0 

8 

1 

12    8 

11     7 

S     4 

1879 

43  10 

6    4 

6     3 

12     7 

3  10 

4    2 

8 

0 

14  10 

10     1 

S     5 

1880 

44     4 

6     4 

8     1 

14    5 

4     1 

3  10 

7 

11 

14     4 

8    S 

5     6 

1881 

45     4 

6     4 

9     2 

15    6 

2     9 

2  10 

5 

7 

13     4 

7     3 

7  10 

1883 

45     1 

6     5 

6  10 

IS    8 

8     8 

2     7 

5 

8 

13     7 

9     5 

8     2 

Average  of  5  years 

45     0 

6     4 

7    0 

13    4 

.  3     3 

3    8 

6 

11 

13    8 

9     4 

6     6 

1888            -            - 

41     7 

5     8 

6     2 

11   10 

2  10 

3     8 

5 

6 

17     1 

10  10 

7  11 

1884 

85     8 

5     7 

4    8 

9  10 

2    2 

2    4 

4 

6 

28    0 

IS  10 

8  11 

1885            -            - 

32  10 

5    4 

4  10 

10    3 

1  11 

2     3 

4 

1 

35  10 

13    « 

9     4 

1886 

81     0 

5     1 

8  10 

8  11 

2  11 

3    3 

5 

1 

27     8 

13     9 

8     4 

1887, 1st  6  months 

33  11 

4  U 

4    6 

9    5 

3    9 

1     8 

4 

5 

24     9 

18     3 

9     0 

Average  of  4J  years 

35     0 

5     4 

4    9 

10     1 

2    6 

3    3 

4 

8 

23     8 

11     7 

8     9 

*  This  does  not  include  cost  of  transport  from  the  producing  districts  to  Jubbolpore  and  Chicago. 


APPENDIX  VI. 

Papkr  put  in  by  Mr,  W.  Fowlbr. 
{See  Qaestaon  8879.) 


StAtembnt  showing  the  Quantities  of  Wheat  Exported,  and  ithe  QnANTiTiBS  Imported,  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Russia  in  Eubope  during  each  of  the  last  20  years  ;  and  the  Exchange  of  the  Paper 
Rouble. 


Qnantities 

Quantities 

Quantities 

Imported  into 

Quantities 

Imported  into 

Years. 

Exported 
from  Bussia 

the  (Tnited 
Kingdom  from 

Exchange. 

Years. 

Exported 
flrom  Bussia 

the  United 
Kingdom  from 

Exchange. 

in  Europe. 

Bassia  in 
Europe. 

in  Europe. 

Bussia  hi 
Europe. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Pence. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Pence. 

1867 

36,918,733 

14,025,286 

30 

1877 

27,057,066 

10,828,286 

85 

1868 

31,107,663 

10/)53,617 

30 

1878 

58,956,075 

9,021,679 

83 

1869 

19,896,.900 

9,158,881 

30 

1879 

48,506,875 

8,004,591 

84 

1870 

80,155,400 

10,269,198 

39 

1880 

19,185,808 

2,880,834 

25 

1871 

36,020,013 

15,654,000 

31 

1881 

36,694,991 

4,-046,649 

25 

1873 

30,774,497 

17,855,658 

33 

1882 

40,071,741 

9,576,633 

24 

1878 

21,741,188 

9,595,669 

S3 

1888 

48,9564)50 

13,346.762 

83 

1874 

25,388,747 

5,725,661 

33 

1884 

35,681,250 

5,408,3*6 

33 

1875 

29,776,822 

10,005,335 

33 

1886 

48,309,376 

11.975,644 

83 

1876 

28,864,119 

8,780,638 

81 

1886 

27,858,604 

8,780,668 

31 
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APPENDIX  Vn. 


CiRCOLAS  Leiies  addressed  to  certain  Fjsrsohs  in  Foreign  Countbies. 

Questions. 


Gold  and  Silver  Commission, 

8,  Richmond  Terrace,  London, 
Sib,  August  1887. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  Her  M^esty'g 
Government  in  the  course  of  last  year  to  inyeati^te 
the  recent  changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious 
metals  have  made  some  progress  with  their  inquiry, 
and  have  taken  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  from 
persons  in  this  country ;  but  they  feel  that  they  would 
have  imperfectly  discharged  the  duty  imposed  upon 
them  if  tney  had  not  had  recourse  to  some  of  the  many 
competent  authorities  on  the  subject  who  reside  in 
foreign  countries. 

It  is,  however,  obviously  impossible  to  elicit  the  views 
of  these  gentlemen  by  the  usual  method  of  oral  exami- 
nation, and  the  Commission  have  therefore  drawn  up 
the  enclosed  paper  of  questions,  comprising  the  more 
important  points  on  which  they  are  anxious  to  obtain 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject. 

Should  yoD  feel  disposed  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
this  way,  they  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  vou  would 
favour  them  with  written  answers  to  any  or  all  of  these 
questions. 

If,  however,  you  are  onable,  for  any  reason,  to  comply 
with  the  invitation  of  the  Commission,  they  desire  me 
to  convey  to  you  their  apologies  for  having  ventured  to 
trouble  you  with  this  letter. 

I  forward  under  another  cover  a  copy  of  the  First 
Beport  of  the  Commission,  which  has  oeen  recently 
iesned. 

I  have,  &o, 
(Signed)  Geo.  H.  HfvsKAT, 

Secretary  to  the  Commission. 


1.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver,  as  compared  with  gold,  since  1874  P 

2.  What  probability  is  there  of  a  continuance  of  the 
fallP 

3.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fall  in  the  wholesale 
prices  of  many  commodities  which  has  been  in  progress 
during  the  last  10  or  12  years  P 

4.  Has  it  extended  to  (a)  retail  prices,  {h)  wages  and 
other  payments  for  services  rendered,  (c)  land  and 
houses  P 

6.  Has  the  fall  resulted  in  any  material  prejudice  to 
the  commercial  or  general  interests  of  the  world  P 

6.  Do  you  consider  that  the  countries  using  the  gold 
standard,  or  any  of  them,  are  suffering  from  an  injurious 
contraction  of  the  corrency  which  might  have  becu 
obviated  or  mitigated  by  an  increase  m  the  supply 
of  gold  P 

7.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  are  prices  affected 
by  the  quantity  of  the  metal  or  metals  used  as  standards 
of  value  P 

8.  What  is  the  relation,  if  any,  between  the  supply  or 
quantity  of  the  precious  metels  and  the  fluctuations 
of  credit  P 

9.  Has  there  been  during  the  last  15  years  any  im- 
portant development  of  the  system  of  cheques,  bank 
credits,  bills  of  exchange,  or  other  means  of  economising 
the  use  of  the  precious  metals  P 

10.  Do  yon  consider  that  an  international  agreement 
could  be  made  for  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  as 
legal  tender  money  at  a  fixed  ratio  P 

11.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  Governments  to  maintain 
such  a  ratio  if  agreed  upon ;  and  womld  the  practice 
of  the  commercial  world  follow  the  law  P 

12.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  agreement, 
if  carried  out,  upon  (a)  prices,  and  (b)  the  production 
of  the  precious  metals. 

13.  Do  you  consider  an  international  agreement  for 
bi-metallism  possible  on  any  other  ratio  tluua  15i  to  1  P 

14.  Failing  an  international  bi-metallic  agreement, 
what  measures  could  be  adopted  by  the  commercial 
nations  of  the  world  for  giving  increased  stability  to 
the  relation  between  gold  and  silver  P 

15.  It  is  argued  that,  in  the  absence  of  bi-metallism, 
the  effect  of  any  disturbance  of  the  currency  is  limited 
to  hsJf  the  currencies  of  the  world,  and  thereby  increased 
in  intensity.  Do  yon  consider  this  view  correct;  and, 
if  so,  do  yon  think  the  evil  a  serious  one  P 

16.  If  the  effect  of  such  disturbances  could  be  spread 
over  all  countries,  would  greater  stability  of  the  standard 
of  value  be  secured  thereby  P 


ANSWERS  RECKrVTBD. 

(1.)  M.  Pierson  (Holland). 

(2.)  Professor  Nasse  (Germany).  I 

(3.)  Professor  Lexis  (      „        ). 

(4.)  M.  do  Laveleye  (Belgium). 

(5.)  Hon*  David  A.  Wells  (United  States). 
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BOTAIi  COMMISSION  ON  GOLD  AND  SILVER: 


(1.)  PsorassoB  PiBBSON,  President  of  the  Netherlands  Bank,  Amsterdam. 


Sib,  Anisterdam,  23rd  September  1887. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  29th  Angast,  I  take 
mnch  pleasure  in  giving  yon  my  views  on  the  snbjeotB 
mentioned  in  yonr  list  of  questions ;  thongh  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  tell  you  anything  new,  these 
subjects  having  been  so  long  and  so  fuUy  discussed 
already  by  the  best  authorities  in  political  economy. 


L  To  wh»t  do  foa  attribute 
the  {all  in  the  value  of  ailver,  as 
compared  vrith  gold,  since  1874  ? 


I  attribute  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  silver  chiefly  to  in- 
creased production.  If  the 
coinage  of  that  metal  in  the  mints  of  Germany,  the 
states  of  the  Latin  IlDion,  and  Holland,  had  not  been 
almost  entirely  stopped,  a  demand  would  have  arisen 
qnite  sufficient  to  absorb  the  quantities  produced. 
France,  for  instance,  which  prevented  a  serious  fall  in 
the  silver-price  of  gold  after  the  discoveries  in  OaUfomia 
and  Australia  by  purchasiag  gold  and  selling  silver  to  a 
very  large  extent,  would  then  have  purchased  silver 
and  sold  gold  in  no  smaller  quantities.  As  it  was,  the 
increased  supply  was  not  met  by  an  increased  demand, 
and  a  strong  depreciation  of  silver  became  inevitable.' 

I  may  add,  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  economic 
condition  of  India  at  the  period  when  the  depreciation 
commenced,  a  large  exportation  of  silver  to  that  country 
was  impossible.  Silver  has  been  locally  depreciated  in 
India  a  few  years  before  the  general  depreciation 
hetxa. 

This  requires  some  explanation.  As  has  been  shown 
by  Bricardo,*  by  Senior  in  his  lectures  on  the  cost  of 
obtaining  money,  and  by  Caimes  in  his  Leading 
Principles.t  the  value  of  monev,  its  purchasing  power, 
is  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  liable 
to  local  variations.  Such  a  local  variation  has  taken 
place,  as  regards  silver,  in  India  during  the  civil  war  in 
Ajnerica,  the  efifect  of  which  was  to  bring  about  an 
unprecedented  rise  in  the  price  of  the  greatest  Indian 
article  of  export,  cotton.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
"  cost  of  obtiuning  money  "  in  India  was  much  reduced ; 
money — silver — was  depreciated  in  India,  wages  rose. 
Therefore,  when  the  general  depreciation  commenced 
all  over  the  world,  it  had  been  forestalled  in  that  part 
of  the  globe.  India  was  glutted  with  silver.  But  the 
cause  tending  to  maintain  this  state  of  things  had  ceased 
to  operate  ;  the  price  of  cotton  had  faUen.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  India  would  have  sent  back  a 
large  portion  of  its  silver  to  Europe.  But  the  general 
depreciation  prevented  her  from  doing  so ;  and  now 
there  were  two  opposite  forces,  one  tending  to  produce 
an  export  of  silver  from  India  to  Europe,  the  other  (the 
foil  in  the  price  of  silver)  tending  to  produce  an  export 
from  Europe  to  India.  It  has  appeared  that  the 
latter  was  the  stronger,  after  all.  "Yet  the  exportation 
could  not  be  so  considerable,  as  it  certainly  would  have 
been,  if  cotton  had  not  risen  in  1861-65,  nor  fallen 
afterwards. 

Speaking  commercially,  not  scientifically,  this  might 
be  stated  as  follows  :  The  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton 
after  1866  rendered  the  Indian  balance  of  payments  less 
favourable,  and  thus  impeded  the  export  of  silver  to 
India  to  a  certain  extent. 

I  subjoin  the  following  table  for  illustration  : — 


Avenffe  Price  of  Silver. 


1861-65 
1867 
1874 
1879 


pence. 


Bzports  of  Cotton. 

£ 

1866 

37  millions. 

1867 

16 

1874 

IS 

J, 

1879 

7 

ff 

I  will  show  later  on,  that  cotton  is  not  the  only 
commodity  exported  by  India  whose  price  has  fallen 
when  silver  began  its  course  of  depreciation. 

To  resume :  the  fall  of  silver  has  been  chiefly  caused 
by  increased  production,  but  that  cause  has  been 
rendered  more  effective — 

(a.)  By  the  monetary  measures  adopted  by  Germany, 
France,  &e. 

(jb.)  By  the  peculiar  economic  condition  of  India  at 
that  period. 

ofV'c^S^»e?.l5'5""    J  do  notattempt  to  answer 
this  question.   Much  depends 
on  the  Bland  Act  being  oontinned  or  suspended. 


♦wn'?'^^'  *f  5;°'"?*'^!^       I  attribute  the  faU  in  the 

the  fall  in  the  wholesale  pnoes     _,    i       i  .  . 

of  many  conunodities  which  has  Wholesale  prices  Of  many 
been  in  progress  during  the  last  commodities,  which  has  been 
10 or  12 years?  i^  progress  during  the  lact 

10  or  12  years,  also  chiefly  to  increased  production.  If 
von  had  said,  "  during  the  last  I*  or  15  years,"  T  should 
have  answered,  partly  to  increased  production  and 
partly  to  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  notes,  not 
represented  by  coin  and  bullion,  circulating  in  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world.  For  this  latter  cause 
nas  been  very  powerful  in  the  first  years  after  1873,  as 
may  be  seen  by  oonsulting  Neumann -Spallart's  Ueber- 
schten  der  Weltwirthschaft,  Jahrgang  1883-4,  page  462, 
where  it  is  shown  that  in  the  six  countries  named  there 
the  amount  of  notes  unrepresented  by  coin  and  ballion 


— 

Reichsmarks. 

Reichsmarks. 

Inl87S 

7M4mmions. 

In  1880 

4v77S  millions. 

»1874 

7,166 

..1881 

63SS 

„  1876 

6,747 

„  1882 

5,674 

,  1876 

8,981 

»1883 

6,16C        ., 

„1877 

8,648 

„1884 

4^930 

,,1878 

8.217        „ 

,,1886 

4^48 

„  1879 

4^866        » 

In  the  last  10  years,  however,  the  chief  cause,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  increased  production. 

Take,  for  instance,  iron.  The  entire  production  in 
1877  was  14,032  thousands  of  tons.  In  1883  it  rose  to 
21,528,  or  50  per  cent.  more.  Since  that  year  it  has 
fallen  ofi",  but  it  cannot  be  mnch  less  than  19,000. 

Or  wheat.  The  United  States  exported  in  1876-7, 
136  million  bushels  of  bread  stuff's;  in  1884-5,  198. 
Russia  in  1876,  63  million  hectolitres,  in  1884,  77 
millions.  India  in  1876-7,  6,683,000  cwte.,  in  1886 
15,831,000. 

Or  cotton.  The  United  States  crop  was  4,400,000 
bales  in  1876-7,  6,500,000  in  1885-6. 

I  am  aware  that  a  great  many  people  attribute  the 
fall  of  prices  to  scarcity  of  gold.  But  in  the  first  place, 
the  decrease  in  the  produotion  and  the  increase  in  the 
use  of  gold  have  been  so  little,  as  compared  to  the 
circulating  coin  and  paper  in  the  various  countries 
where  the  standard  is  gold,  that  very  little  appreciation 
can  have  arisen  from  that  cause.  And  in  the  second 
place,  the  decline  of  prices,  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  actually  was,  if  there  had  existed  any 
serious  deficiency  of  money ;  for  the  present  fall  can 
almost  wholly  be  accounted  for  by  referring  to  other 
causes.  I  admit  that  gold  must  have  appreciateda  little, 
but  that  cannot  be  much.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  20  years  ago  the  produotion  of  gold  was  considered 
.  to  be  rather  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

ly.  Has  it  OTtended  to  (a)  J  am  unable  to  give  Miy 
retail  pnoes,     (J)    wages  and     .    ,  ,.  ,        o'""  ""j 

other  payments  for  services  information  about  retail 
rendered,  (c)  land  and  houses  f  prices  and  wages,  besides 
that  which  has  been  given 
in  the  Boports  of  the  Commission  on  the  Depression  of 
Trade. 

V.  Hw  the  Ml  resulted  in        In  so   far  as  it  has  been 

any  material  prejudice  to  the     „„„„„; j    u  ^^    "°=" 

commercial  or  general  interests     occasioned    by    over-produc- 
of  the  world;  tion,   undoubtedly.    Bat    in 

BO  far  as  it  is  the  result  of  the 
extension  of  railways,  it  has  been  highly  beneficiaL  In 
my  opinion,  economic  progress  consists  in  a  continuous 
fall  of  prices,  while  money  incomes  remain  the  same  or 
do  not  decline  proportionately. 


TI.  Do  you  consider  that  the 
countries  using  the  gold 
standard,  or  any  of  them,  are 
suflering  from  an  injurious 
contraction  of  the  currency 
which  might  have  been  obviated 
or  mitigated  by  an  increase  in 
the  supply  of  gold  f 


This    question    has 
answered,  sub.  III. 


been 


TIL  To  what  extent  and  in 
what  way  are  prices  affected  by 
the  quantity  of  (he  metal  or 
metals  used  as  standards  of 
value? 


•  Principles,  Ch.  vii. 


t  Part  iii.  Oh.  v. 


Only  in  so  fiu:  as  those 
metals  are  a  portion  of  tiie 
whole  circulating  medium. 
An  increase  of  gold  does  not 
operate  otherwise  on  prices  than  an  increase  of  con- 
vertible notes,  unrepresented  by  coin  and  bullion,  or  of 
bank  credits.  In  what  way  prices  are  effected  P  This 
depends  entirely  upon  circumstances.    I  am  inclined  to 
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think  that  a  contraction  of  cnrrency  creates  a  series  of 
depressions  in  the  various  branches  of  industry,  and 
thus  gradually  produces  a  general  fall  of  prices  and  of 
money  wages.  But  it  cannot  be  said  beforehand  on 
what  point  it  will  begin  to  operate.  If  the  contraction 
were  caused  by  a  dimination  of  the  production  of  gold 
in  Australia,  probably  the  first  centre  of  depression 
would  be  in  those  industries  which  produce  commodities 
used  in  Australia.  If  there  were  a  strong  demand  for 
gold  brought  about  by  a  resumption  of  specie  payments 
in  Bussia,  the  branches  of  industry  working  for  that 
country  would  suffer  first  of  all. 

Vltl.  What  is  the  relation,  if        This  depends  entirely  on 

any,  between  the    supply   or     ..       •  '^_i,-  v  xv      v      i 

quantity  of  the  precious  metals  'he  Way  m  Which  the  banks 
and  the  fluctuations  of  credit  ?  of  the  various  countries  are 
managed.  They  ought  to  be 
managed  in  such  a  way  that  a  dmn  of  bullion  does  not 
endanger  the  convertibility  of  the  notes  or  the  repay- 
ment of  the  deposits.  But  they  are  not  alwajrs  managed 
on  that  principle.  Hence  no  natural  relation  between 
the  stock  of  bullion  and  the  fluctuations  of  credit 
exists. 

IX.  Has  then  been  during 
the  last  15  years  any  important  i,,.  ._ 
development  of  the  system  of  oeen 
cheques,  bank  credits,  bills 
of  eichanKe,  or  other  means  of 
economising  the  use  of  the 
precious  metals? 


I  do  not  think  there  has 


.  X.  Do  you  consider  that  an  These  questions  are  very 
international  agreement  could  ._  Zi  i  ^  i  t  "^  '°'.J 
be  made  for  the  free  coinage  of  important.  Yet  I  may  begin 
gold  and  silver  as  legal  tender  by  observing  that  in  this 
money  at  a  fixed  ratiof  country  thel  are   not    con- 

Go^'vL'^eiJtstSSnSSrruc^'  ?j^ered'  as  questions  at  aU. 
a  ratio  if  agreed  upon;  and  When,  nearly  'JU  years  ago, 
would  the  practice  of  the  my  predecessor  at  the  Bank 
commercial  world  follow  the  pf  the  Netherlands,  Dr.  Meer, 
in  a  paper  which  he  read  to 
the  Boyal  Academy  of  Science,  first  expounded  the  new 
doctrine  of  bimetallism,  we  all  were  a  little  startled ; 
Dr.  Meer  being  known  as  belonging  to  the  school  of 
Bioardo  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  not  much  inclined 
to  depart  from  the  old  lines  in  political  economy. 
After  considering  his  arguments,  however,  we  all 
became  converts  to  his  doctrine,  which  is  now  generally 
accepted,  and  taught  in  all  our  colleges  and  universities. 
One  never  hears  a  dissentient  voice.  It  is  considered 
a  mere  truism  in  this  country  to  say  that  bimetallism, 
though  highly  objectionable  if  applied  in  a  small 
country,  is  the  best  system  imaginable  if  applied,  by 
an  international  agreement,  in  a  large  number  of 
civilized  states.  We  thoroughly  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  all  nations  if  this  system  were 
adopted  by  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and 
America.  We  may  be  wrong  for  all  that,  but  I  thought 
it  might  interest  your  Commission  to  know  that  there 
is  one  country,  at  least,  where  the  doctrine  of  bi- 
metallism has  passed  into  public  opinion.  It  may  also 
be  interesting  to  mention  that  it  has  originated  at  a 
time  when  nobody  saw  the  necessity  of  its  practical 
application  in  other  countries  besides  those  where  it 
existed.  Dr.  Meer  brought  it  forward  as  a  mere  scien- 
tific contribution,  never  believing,  when  he  did  so,  that 
his  theory  would,  within  a  few  years,  assume  a  highly 
practical  character. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  arguments  against  bi- 
metallism. 

1.  Bimetallism,  it  is  said,  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Gresham. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  baaed  on  the  law  of  Gresham. 
For  the  law  of  Gresham  teaches  us  that  people,  when 
they  have  a  choice,  always  will  pay  in  the  depreciated 
metal,  and  throw  out  the  other  one.  This  means  that 
if  bimetallism  were  established  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Germany,  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union, 
Holland,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  any  depre- 
ciation, either  of  silver  or  of  gold,  as  compared  to  the 
legal  ratio,  would  lead  to  an  immense  demand  of  the 
depreciated,  a  proportionate  supply  of  the  appreciated 
metal ;  and  this  demand  and  supply  wouM  continue 
till  the  actual  ratio  were  equal  to  the  legal  one. 

The  law  of  Gresham  is  an  impediment  to  the  proper 
working  of  the  bimetallic  system,  so  long  as  that 
system  has  only  been  adopted  on  a  small  scale.  The 
demand  of  Holland,  for  instance,  or  even  of  Germany  or 
France,  would  never  be  sufficient  to  prevent  a  deviation 
from  the  legal  ratio,  supposing  the  causes  of  such  a 
deviation  toT>e  very  powerfuL  One  particular  country, 
even  two  or  three  countries,  might  be  wholly  drained 
of  all  thair  gold,  and  in  that  case  the  system  would 
no  longer  be  effective.  But  all  the  principal  countries 
in  the  world  cannot  be  drained  of  all  their  gold,  for 


exportation  is  impossible  without  importation  else- 
where, and  if  large  quantities  of  gold  were  accumulated 
outside  the  chief  centres  of  civilization,  gold  wonld 
depreciate  in  those  places,  and  there  would  be  no 
inducement  to  export  it  any  longer.  The  law  of 
Gresham,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
new  bimetalhst  doctrine,  and  it  is  only  because  this 
law  has  never  failed  that  we  may  rely  on  the  truth  of 
that  doctrine,  and  feel  confident  that  the  system  it 
advocates  will  work  well. 

2.  The  bimetallist  doctrine,  it  is  said,  is  opposed  to 

the  first  principles  of  political  economy.    Prices 

are  regulated  by   supply  and  demand,  not  by 

international  agreement.    A  treaty  between  all 

the  countries  in  the  world  fixing  the  relation  of 

value  between  coffee  and  wheat  would  be  of  no 

avail ;  no  more  can  the  relation  of  value  between 

gold  and  silver  be  fixed  in  that  manner. 

I  answer  that  the  law  has  no  influence  whatever  on 

the  demand  for  coffee  and  wheat,  on  the  reloHve  vUliiu 

of  those  commodities,  but   that  the  law  has   a  very 

strong  influence  on  the  utility  of  the  precious  metals. 

^o  doubt,  values  are  regulated  by  supply  and  demand. 

But  the  law  m  this  case  can  so  operate  on  supply  and 

demand  as  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 

ratio.    By  international  agreement  the  relative  utility 

of  the  precious  metals  may  be  fixed,  and  an  unvaried 

relative  utility  between  two  commodities  implies   an 

nnvMied  relation  of  value.    If  one  pound  of  a  certain 

article  is  twice  as  useful  as  two  pounds  of  another 

article,  the  relation  of  value  between  those  articles  will 

be  as  2  : 1.    Hence,  it  may  be  said  that  ihe  bimetallist 

doctrine    is   not    contradicted  by  political  economy, 

but  is  simply  a  corollary,  an  inference,  from  economic 

prmciples. 

Bimetallists  do  not  propose  simply  to  enact  one 
pound  of  gold  shall  be  equal  to  15j  pounds  of  silver  • 
but  to  take  such  measures  as  will  lead  to  a  permanent 
relation  of  value  between  these  metals,  by  the  workine 
of  supply  and  demand. 

3.  Values,  it  is  said  by  other  people,  are  regulated 

by  cost  of  production.    So  Bieardo  has  taught 
us.    Therefore,  if  the  relative  cost  of  production 
is  as  20  to  1,  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
cannot  be  as  15i  to  1. 
I  answer,  that  Bioardo  has  taught  us  something  else 
besides ;  he  has  taught  us  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  costs  of  production,  as  regards  the  different  portions 
of  the  same  commodity,  are  unequal.    The  celebrated 
theory  of  rent  is  based  on  this.    From  which  it  follows 
that  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  price  of  any 
article  by  simply  referring  to  its  cost  of  production  ; 
the    demand  must  be    considered    as   well.     Suppose 
10,000,000  pounds  of  a  commodity  can  be  supplied, 
if  the  price  is  lOd,  a  pound: 
9,000,000       „  „        9d. 

8,000,000       „  „       7d. 

1,000.000        „         „        U. 
then  the  price  may  be  either  1  penny  or  10  pence  a 
pound ;  this  will  wholly  depend  on  the  demand. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  under  the  bimetallic  system 
the  two  precious  metals  will  be  linked  together. 
Hence  the  value  of  silver  will  be  i-aised.  This  will 
tend  to  increase  the  production  of  silver  up  to  the 
point  at  which  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  increase'it 
any  further ;  and  this  point  will  be  reached  (supposing 
the  ratio  to  be  15J)  when  the  least  productive  mines 
actually  worked  recjuire  an  expense  of  about  60J  pence 
per  oz.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  increase  of 
production  will  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  value 
of  both  metals,  and,  therefore,  to  render  unprofitable  the 
working  of  cerain  gold  mines  which  hardly  yield  any 
profit  under  the  present  circumstances.  In  other 
words,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  adoption  of  the 
bimetallic  system  will  alter  the  proportions  in  which 
gold  and  silver  are  produced.  But  there  is  no  harm  in 
that ;  nobody,  excepting  the  owners  of  gold  mines,  will 
be  the  worse  of  it.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  bimetallist  doctrine  is  not  contradicted  by  the  cost- 
of-production  principle,  if  properly  understood. 

4.  It  is  said,  if  bimetallism  at  a  fixed  ratio  is  possible, 

yon  might  flx  that  ratio  at  1 : 1,  or  at  1 :  100,  at 

your  pleasure.    Clearly,  this  wonld  be  impossible. 

But  then  it  must  abo  oe  impossible  to  maintain 

a  ratio  of  1:154! 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  strength  in  that 
objection.  Gold  and  silver  are  used  for  other  purposes 
than  as  coins,  and  on  their  relative  utility  as  regards 
these  puTOoses  ihe  law  has  no  influence.  Now  the 
demand  for  gold — I  mean  the   industrial   denumd^ 
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would  eaormoasly  iucreaae,  if  gold  \7ere  made  as 
cheap  as  silver;  and  the  demand  i'or  silver  would 
enormously  increase,  if  gold  were  made  100  times  as 
dear  as  silver.  Besides,  a  ratio  of  1 :  100  would  bring 
the  price  oi  silver  down  to  9  pence  an  oz.,  at  which 
price  all  production  would  cease,  so  as  to  make  the 
article  almost  disappear  from  the  market ;  and  a  ratio 
of  1 : 1  would  carrj'  ilup  to  943  an  ounce,  so  as  to  make 
it  superabundant  and  render  impossible  any  production 
of  gold.  But  what  does  all  this  prove?  Simply  that 
it  will  be  wise  to  fix  the  ratio  at  such  a  figure,  that 
neither  the  production  of  any  of  the  metals  is  unduly 
stimulated,  nor  the  inchtstrial  demand  either.  It  matters 
veiy  little  whether  the  production  of  silver  increases 
and  the  production  of  gold  diminishes  to  a  small  extent ; 
and  the  ratio  may  be  fixed  at  any  point  between  15  and 
20,  without  any  material  change  being  produced  in  the 
relative  demand  for  the  acts.  But  it  matters  a  great 
deal  that  neither  of  the  metals  disappear  from  the 
market,  and  that  the  demand  for  neither  of  them 
should  be  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

5.  An  international  agreement,  it  is  contended,  would 
not  be  permanent;  it  would  be  made  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period 
it  might  not  be  renewed. 

So  it  might :  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  useful  to  enlist 
the  support  of  the  principal  financial  institutions  for 
opposing  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  contracting 
States,  not  to  renew  the  agreement.  Independently  of 
this  consideration  I  have  always  held  that  it  would  be 
prudent  to  do  so.  I  do  not  consider  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  th6 
proper  working  of  the  system.  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  wise  to  impose  on  all  the  banks  of  issue  of  the 
contractLug  States  (and  perhaps  also  on  the  Treasury 
Department  in  America)  the  obligation  to  purchase 
gold  and  silver  at  fixed  prices,  The  Bank  of  England, 
for  instance,  might  be  directed  to  purchase  silver  at 
(let  me  say)  60f  pence  an  ounce,  just  at  it  is  now  bound 
by  law  to  purchtwe  gold  at  77».  9d.  This  would  not  only 
tend  to  dispel  all  doubts  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
legal  ratio,  but  it  would  create  a  strong  interest  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  whole  system.  Every  bank  of 
issue  would  be  made  a  national  opponent  to  any 
measure  the  efiect  of  which  might  be  a  depreciation 
of  silver.  And,  it  may  be  added,  several  Governments 
also,  as  in  Germany  and  some  other  countries,  the 
Government  shares  to  a  large  extent  in  the  bank 
profits. 

But,  if  the  system  works  well,  what  motive  will 
arise  for  departing  from  it  P 

I  now  return  to  the  list  bt  questions. 


XII.  •What  would  be  the  effect        What  would  be  the  effect 
2urton1Sr?S?ei:'and1i?    of  bimetallism  on  prices? 
the  production  of  the  precious 
metws. 


It  would  be  different  in 
the  countries  where  silver 
and  in  those  where  gold  is  the  standard  metal. 

In  the  former  all  prices  would  fall  and,  ultimately,  all 
wages,  because  there  would  be  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
trade,  dollar,  the  rupee,  Ac.  This  rise  would  greatly 
stimulate  at  first  the  import  trade  of  those  countries, 
because  at  the  outset  prices  would  still  be  proportionate 
if)  the  lower  value  of  the  coin,  and  in  this  manner  the 
fall  would  be  produced.  As  to  wages,  they  would  not 
be  adjusted,  I  am  sfraid,  except  by  means  of  a  strong 
depression  in  the  export  trade  and  the  industries  con- 
nected with  it.  It  might  be  a  bad  time  for  India,  China, 
Ac,  but  once  passed  over,  a  better  condition  would  be 
arrived  at.  A  country  is  not  benefited  either  by  low  or 
by  high  prices  and  wages,  but  it  is  benefited  by  a  staple 
value  of  its  currency. 

In  the  countries  where  the  standard  is  gold,  there 
would  be  a  temporary  enhancement  of  the  prices  of 
certain  commodities  due  to  the  increased  demand  for 
import  articles,  and  the  diminished  supply  of  export 
articles,  in  India,  China,  Ac.  I  call  it  a  temporaiT 
enhancement,  because  neither  the  increase  of  demand, 
nor  the  decrease  of  supply,  would  be  permanent.  After 
a  while  both  the  import  and  the  export  trade  of  Asia 
would  be  restored  to  their  previous  level. 

Whether  a  rise  of  prices  will  ensue  in  those  countries 
by  the  effect  of  other  causes  it  is  difficult  to  prognosti- 
cate. Certainly,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  supply 
of  money.  Owing  to  the  fall  of  prices  in  Asia  less  coin 
trill  be  wanted  there,  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver 
will  stimulate  the  production  of  that  metal.  But  in 
what  meatwre  will  uie  supply  of  money  be  increased  P 
Chily  in  suph  a  degree  as  to  prevent  any  further  appre- 


ciation of  money,  or  so  as  to  lower  its  value  P  And  in 
the  latter  case,  will  a  small  decline  prove  sufficient  or 
not  to  check  the  increaee  of  production  of  silver  and  to 
diminish  the  already  decreasing  production  of  gold  P  I 
do  not  attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  nor  do  I  think 
it  possible  for  any  one  to  do  so  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy. 

Instead  of  speaking  of  the  future  I  prefer  to  add  a  few 
observations  relating  to  the  past  and  present.  I  see  by 
your  First  B«port  that  some  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  on  the 
economic  condition  of  India.  I  have  given  some 
attention  to  that  subject,  and  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
about  it. 

On  page  343  of  the  Third  Eeport  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Depression  of 
Trade  and  indtistry,  you  will  find  a  table,  laid  before  the 
Commission  by  Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave,  showing  the  move- 
ment per  cent,  of  certain  prices.  On  consulting  this 
paper  it  appears  that  the  principal  export  articles  of 
India  have  been  affected  as  follows : — 


Jan.1, 
U86. 


Cotton 
Wheat 
Oils 

Indigo 
Tea 


With  the  exception  of  indigo,  there  is  a  fall  in  all  theite 
articles,  from  which  I  conclude  that  if  the  rupee  had 
not  declined  in  value,  as  meksured  by  gold,  a  serious  fall 
in  the  rates  of  laages  in  India  Vould  have  been  witnessed. 
Not  in  India  throughout,  but  in  those  parts  of  India 
which  were  already  provided  with  canals  and  railroad* 
when  the  decline  of  prices  commenced.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Indian  planters  to  continue  their 
production  on  the  old  scale,  unless  enabled  to  do  so  by 
a  fall  of  wages.  A  decUne  of  prices,  unless  compensated 
by  o&er  causes,  necessarily  entails  a  decline  in  the 
money  price  of  labour,  supposing  the  value  of  money 
remains  unimpaired. 

The  fact  that  the  silver-price  of  labour  in  India  has 
not  changed  is  often  appealed  to  as  a  ground  (or 
believing  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  profit- 
able to  &dian  planters.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a  mistake. 
If  the  (gold)  value  of  the  rupee  had  not  fallen,  wages  in 
India  would  be  so  much  lower  than  they  are  now,  and 
the  position  of  the  planter  would  be  just  the  same. 
Instead  of  saying,  as  he  does,  that  he  profits  by  the  fall 
of  the  rupee,  the  planter  would  say  that  he  profited  by 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  labour,  and  to  that  he  would 
attribute  his  prosperous  condition  in  spite  of  the  serious 
decline  of  cotton,  wheat,  oils,  tea,  Ac. 

Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  dbtinguish  between 
the  process  itself  and  its  consequences.  When  people 
speak  of  the  fall  of  the  rupee,  it  is  not  always  clear  what 
they  mean.  Do  they  mean  the  falling  condition,  or  the 
fact  that  a  fall  has  taken  place  P  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Indian  planters  are  at  all  the  better  for  converting 
their  gold  or  their  bills  of  exchange  on  London  into 
rupees  at  the  reduced  rate  of  Is.  4d.  or  Is.  5d.  But  I 
believe  that  the  decline  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee 
has  bridged  over  or  smoothed  away  a  good  many  diffi- 
culties which  the  falling  gold-prices  of  their  produce 
would  undoubtedlyhave  created  if  the  rates  of  exchange 
had  remained  unaltered  at  1».  lOd.  to  2s.  For  a  rednc 
tion  in  the  money  rate  of  wages  is  always  a  paintul 
process,  not  easily  resorted  to  by  employers,  not  easily 
submitted  to  by  labourers.  The  necessity  of  this  process 
has  been  asserted  by  the  fall  of  silver,  and  therefore,  in 
so  far  as  it  has  heen  emitinuons,  it  has  rendered  some 
service  to  India. 

If  I  am  not  altogether  mistaken,  this  solution  of  the 
question  is  in  accordance  both  with  well-establish^ 
doctrines  of  political  economy,  and  with  the  newly 
observed  facts  relating  to  this  subject. 

ZIII.  Do  you  consider  an  jVs  international  asree- 
IS:SB?i°",;S^5^oTanVot.S;  ment  for  bimetallism  ?ould 
ratio  than  i5i  to  1  ?  hardly  be  possible  on   any 

other  ratio  than  15i.  Sup- 
pose the  ratio  were  fixed  at  18i  ;  this  would  be  to  create 
the  necessity  for  all  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union, 
Germany,  and  Holland,  to  add  20  per  cent,  in  weight 
to  all  their  silver  coins.  This  would  entail  an  enormous 
expense.  For  my  own  country,  especially,  the  loss 
would  be  immense,  as  we  should  have  to  increase,  like- 
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'Arise,  the  weight  of  oar  silver  coins  in  the  colonies. 
fTobody  knows  anything  aboat  the  qaantity  of  these 
coins,  bac  it  most  be  yery  large ;  and  no  serions  idea 
wonld  ever  be  entertained  of  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment implying  on  ontlay  of  money  so  great  as  the 
sabstitntion  of  these  coins  by  heavier  ones  would 
necessitate. 

ZrV.  PaUing  an  international  lam  not  aware  that  any 
m'SSSS°»o,3nrSopted'bJ  «nch  measures  could  be 
the  oommercial  nations  of  the  adopted.  Steps  might  be 
worldfprriTini!  increased  star  tajj-g^  tendinc-  to  rodse  the 
bUity  to  the  relation  between  '"•°-°"  "o"«»"s  ^«  fi«i«.c  •,.«» 
gold  and  silver  f  val/ue  of  silver,  but  uotmng 

except     bimetallism      will 
render  its  valne  stable  in  relation  to  gold. 

XV.  It  is  argued  that,  in  the  This  view  is  quite  correct, 

SfeSrof  V'Slt'Stfc  'of  "^d  the  evil  you  speak  of  is 

the  cnrrencT  is  limited  to  lialf  certamly  a  serious  one.     The 

the  ciirronraes  of  the  world.  ~^f,  cause  of  variations  in 

and     thereby     increased     in  e""*"  kouod  ui    T€.^i<.u±o«o  iu 

Intensity.    Do  yon  consider  this  the     pnrcnasmg     pOwer     01 

view  correct:  and,  if  so,  do  you  monev   is  not    80    much    in- 

think  the  evil  a  serions  one  F        crease  or  decrease  of  produc 

di.*tSi>LfVnld"be°'sp^  tion;  for  those  changes,  in 
over  all  countries,  would  the  majority  of  cases,  are 
greater  stability  of  the  stan^d  rather  limited  in  amount, 
of  value  l>e  secured  thereby  f  _,         v  p        j  i. 

The  chief  and  most  perni- 
cious cause  is  the  issue  or  contraction  of  paper  money, 
convertible  or  unconvertible,  unrepresented  by  com 
and  bullion.  If  those  issues  or  contractions  are  wisely 
managed,  they  do  no  harm  ;  their  effect  is  even  bene- 
ficial. Suppose  a  temporary  demand  for  currency 
should  arise  in  England  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four 
million  pounds,  then  the  banks  might,  during  a  certain 
period,  increase  their  loans  and  discounts,  and  reduce 
them  afterwards.  But  when  the  United  States,  by  the 
issue  of  greenbacks,  Bussia  and  Austria,  by  the  issue  of 
Government  notes,  Itahr  or  France,  by  applying  to 
their  banks  for  large  and  immoderate  advances,  which, 
being  granted  in  notes,  produce  a  drain  of  bullion  from 
those  countries,  make  the  currency  of  the  world  re- 
dundant, they  create  much  evil.  And  when  after  a 
certain  number  of  years  the  notes  are  redeemed,  the 
bank  debts  repaid,  they  harm  us  once  more.  It  may 
be  proved,  I  believe,  that  the  inflation  of  1873  is  due  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  over-issue  of  paper  in  France  ; 
and  perhaps  "  the  serious  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  °' ' 
ascertained  by  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  in  1869  was  not  so 
much  the  effect  of  the  Australian  and  Califomian  mines, 
as. of  the  American  greenbacks,  &c. 

Of  course,  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  inter- 
national agreements  to  render  these  evils  impossible. 
There  will  be  financial  mismanagement  so  long  as  the 
world  exists,  somewhere.  But  we  can  widen  the  field 
on  which  the  effect  of  these  evils  is  spread,  and  this  will 
be  done  by  bimetallism.  It  seems  to  me  unnecessai^ 
to  explain  in  what  manner  bimetallism  produces  this 
favourable  result.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  the  well 
known  words  used  by  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  in  his  book  on 
money,  p.  140: — 

"  Ijnagine  two  reservoirs  of  water,  each  subject  to 
independent  variations  of  supply  and  demand.  In  the 
absence  of  any  connecting- pipe,  the  level  of  the  water 
in  each  reservoir  will  be  subject  to  its  own  fluctuations 
only ;  but  if  we  open  a  connexion,  the  water  in  both 
will  assume  a  certam  mean  level,  and  the  effects  of  any 
excessive  supply  or  demand  will  be  distributed  over  the 
whole  area  of  both  reservoirs." 


No  doubt  if  a  connexion  is  opened  between  gold  and 
silver,  gold  will  share  in  all  the  variations  to  which 
silver  alone  is  subject  now ;  but  these  variations  will  be 
greatly  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  silver  wUl 
share  in  all  the  variations  to  which  gold  alone  is  liable 
under  the  present  circumstances,  and  they  are  far  more 
numerous  and  important  than  is  generally  admitted.  I 
do  not  believe  very  much  in  a  marked  scarcity  of  gold; 
but  I  candidly  confess  that  my  faith  in  the  stability  of 
gold  is  not  so  strong  as  it  was  formerly.  I  fear  I  have 
under-rated— and  I  think  the  m^ority  of  people  do 
still  under-rate — the  baneful  effect  of  fluctuations  in 
the  quantity  of  notes  not  represented  by  coin  and 
bullion.  I  know  that  Mr.  Fullarton,  and  other  autho- 
rities of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  denied  the 
possibility  of  an  excessive  issue  of  convertibh  notes ;  but 
that  is  simply  a  blunder.  His  argument  was  that  con- 
vertible notes,  when  not  wanted  in  the  country  where 
they  are  issued,  are  returned  to  the  bank.  So  they  are, 
indeed,  but  only  to  be  exchanged  for  bullion,  which 
bullion,  when  exported,  will  increase  somewhere  the 
demand  for  commodities,  and  thus  produce  a  rise  of 
prices.  Let  us  suppose  the  Bank  of  France  advances 
money  to  the  I'rench  Treasury  to  the  extent  of  1,600 
million  of  francs,  in  notes.  The  French  currency 
requiring  no  increase  at  that  moment,  these  1,500 
million  n'ancB  will  make  money  redundant,  the  rate  of 
exchange  on  London  and  other  places  will  rise,  and 
1,500  million  francs  in  gold  will  be  exported.  They 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  bank.  If  the  bank  permits  it, 
and  in  that  case  the  notes  will  all  come  back ;  the  cir- 
culation in  France,  after  a  short  time,  will  be  reduced 
to  its  old  level.  Nevertheless,  the  supply  of  gold  will 
have  been  increased  to  the  fall  amount  of  1,500  million 
francs. 

Whether  the  notes  issued  are  convertible  or  uncon- 
vertible is  quite  immaterial ;  in  both  cases  they  will 
cause  a  drain  of  bullion.  The  question  is  not  whether 
they  are  convertible,  but  whether  they  are  represented 
by  gold.  If  they  are  not,  their  effect  must  be  as  has  been 
described. 

It  is  often  asked,  how  will  the  bimetallic  system 
work,  if  in  one  of  the  contracting  States  the  bank  notes 
are  made  unconvertible,  because  issued  in  too  large 
quantities  P  I  answer,  how  will  the  mono-metallic 
system  work  under  those  circumstances  P  A  oarefal 
examination  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  crisis 
of  1873  is  highly  instructive,  and  nobody  who  has 
learned  to  see  in  how  large  a  measure  the  over-issue 
of  paper,  chiefly  in  France,  has  contributed  to  that 
crisis,  will  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  depression  that 
followed  it. 

Of  coarse,  if  one  of  the  contracting  States  reverts  to 
the  court  force,  it  will  lend  no  support  to  the  proper 
working  of  the  bimetallic  system  any  longer ;  but  if 
thcother  States  are  in  sufficient  number,  the  harm  will 
be  unimportant,  and  the  effect  of  the  over-issues  in  the 
defaulting  country  on  the  value  of  the  cmTcncy  will  be 
less. 

These  are  the  considerations  which,  in  reply  to 
your  letter,  I  beg  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  PlBRSON. 

Geo.  H.  Murray,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the 
Gold  and  Silver  Commission. 


(2.)  FBorEssoB  EswiN  Nasse,  of  Bonn. 


I.  To  what  do  you  attribute  The  alteration  in  the  rela- 
the  fill  in  the  value  of  silver,  as  ^j  _„i„„  ^f  „„-\a  »_  j  .;It~  ;„ 
compared  with  gold,  Mince  1874  f  """  Value  oi  gOlQ  ana  Silver  IS 
primarily  the  consequence  of 
changes  in  the  mint  regulations  of  most  civilized  States, 
in  vriiich  the  German  Empire  took  the  lead.  The 
States  ot  the  Em-opean  Continei-j  and  the  United 
States  of  America  one  after  the  other  closed  their 
mints  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver  during  the 
10  years  which  followed  the  Franco-German  war. 
Formerly  all  the  silver  which  came  to  London  from 
the  countries  where  it  was  mined  could  in  all  these 
States  be  converted  into  legal  tender  money,  and  conse- 
quently its  sale  never  presented  any  difficulty.  But 
now,  if  we  except  a  limited  demand  for  industrial 
purposes,  and  for  token  money,  there  only  remains 
f,    61080. 


exportation  to  Eastern  Asia.  The  balance  of  payments 
between  Eastern  Asia  on  the  one  side  and  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  States  having  a  gold  currency  on 
the  other  is,  therefore,  at  the  present  time  the  point 
which  decides  the  value  of  silver. 

Among  the  various  events  which  have  limited  the 
coinage  of  silver  and  so  depressed  its  value  special 
importance  is  due  to  the  suspension  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  in  Prance  and  the  other  States  of  the 
Latin  Monetary  Union.  For  iu  these  States  not  ouly 
was  it  possible  to  get  any  quantity  of  silver  coined,  but 
by  melting  down  French  gold  coins  of  equal  nominal 
value,  a  pound  of  gold  could  be  procured  for  15i  pounds 
of  silver  at  a  trifling  expense.  So  long  as  this  operation 
was  possible,  that  is,  so  long  as  there  was  unlimited 
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coioage  of  silver  and  gold  coins  circulated  in  Fnmce 
without  any  preminm,  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver  in  general  trade  could  fall  but  little  below  the 
standard  of  the  rrenoh  monetary  law.  Even  after  the 
Franco-German  war  the  supply  of  French  gold  coin  was 
still  so  large  that  for  several  years  au  exchange  of  gold 
coin  for  silver  could  have  taken  place  without  giving 
rise  to  a  considerable  premium  on  the  20  franc  piece. 

.  Against  this  enormous  contraction  of  the  market  for 
silver  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  that  the  United 
States  resumed  the  coinage  of  silver  on  a  limited  scale 
in  1878,  that  Spain  has  recently  coined  a  considerable 
quantity  of  silver  money,  and  that  some  few  other 
applications  of  silver  to  coinage  purposes  have  taken 
place  in  Europe. 

To  this  diminished  demand  for  silver  there  must  be 
added  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  silver  offered  in  the 
market. 

This  has  been,  in  part,  of  only  a  transitory  nature. 
The  German  and  Soandinftvian  Governments  offered 
fbr  gale  large  quantities  of  silver  derived  from  coin 
melted  down.  The  influence  of  these  sales  can  only  be 
considered  as  of  importance  during  the  years  187&--78, 
and  does  not  at  all  explain  the  present  position  of 
priees. 

On  the  other  hand  the  increase  in  the  production 
of  silver  sterns  to  be  permanent.  This  would  probably, 
even  had  th^re  been  no  change  in  the  mint  regulations 
of  several  States,  have  in  time  caused  a  certain  move- 
ment in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  precious  metals 
adverse  to  silveri  but  that  would  have  been  but  very 
slight  indeed  compared  with  the  movement  which  set 
in.  in  IS74, 

II.  What  probability  is  there  To  forecast  the  ftttnre  de» 

oracontlnnanoeofthefaU?  velopment    of    the     relative 

value  of  the  two  precious  metals  is  more  than  I  can 
undertake.  I  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  speaking  of 
the  main  points  which  are  likely  to  influence  this  rela- 
tive value. 

First  of  all  the  policy  of  Governments  in  regard  to 
their  coinage  will  regulate  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
precious  metals.  Further  steps  towards  the  demonetisa- 
tion of  silver,  such  as  the  Bepeal  of  the  Bland  Bill,  the 
sale  of  large  quantities  of  silver  coin  by  the  Continental 
States,  the  restriction  or  suspension  of  a  bilver  coina^ 
In  British  India,  would  in  any  case  cause  a  rapid  fall  in 
the  price  of  silver  to  a  quite  unfathomable  degree.  The 
resumption  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  over  any 
considerable  part  of  the  world  would  naturally  exert  the 
contrary  influence.  Were  this  resumption  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  to  take  place  in  States  which  had  a 
plentiful  circulation  of  gold  coin,  then  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  world's  trade  would  approximate  to 
that  fixed  in  the  coinage  system  of  these  States.  This 
influence  would  continue  so  long  as  gold  coin  circulated 
without  premium  in  these  States  and  could  be  repre- 
sented by  silver  as  a  substitute.  So  soon  as  the  supply 
of  gold  coin  approached  exhaustion,  the  influence  of 
the  mint  regulations  of  these  States  on  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  metals  would  disappear. 

If  however  the  policy  of  Governments  with  regard  to 
their  coinage  remains  as  it  is,  then  he  price  of  silver 
will  for  the  future  depend,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the 
amount  of  silver  produced,  and,  on  the  other,  upon  the 
balance  of  payments  between  countries  with  a  gold 
currency  and  those  with  a  silver  currency.  Amongst 
the  latter  the  East  Indies  and  China  have  so  prominent 
a  position  that,  more  than  all  others,  they  will  exercise 
a  preponderating  influence.  The  en)ort  of  commodities 
firom  the  East  Indies,  the  extent  of  the  capital  trans- 
ferred thither,  the  amount  of  the  Grovemment  bill  sold  in 
London,  the  requirements  of  the  populations  of  Eastern 
Asia  either  for  currency  or  for  hoarding,  all  these  are 
points  which  cannot  fail  to  exercise  an  influence  on 
the  price  of  silver  in  Europe.  All  these  points,  how- 
ever, are  uncertain,  and,  therefore,  so  long  as  they 
predominate  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  must 
continue  to  fluctuate.  A  circumstance  unfavourable  to 
the  price  of  silver  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
India  the  hoarding  of  gold  seems  to  take  more  and 
more  the  place  of  the  hoarding  of  silver ;  a  favour- 
able circumstance  on  the  other  hand  is  the  possibility 
of  a  great  extension  in  the  circulation  of  silver  coinage 
throughout  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia,  owing  to  in- 
creasing trade  and  farther  ecoaomio  development. 
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of  money,  or  influenced  the  supply  of,  or  demand  for, 
commodities  ;  in  other  words,  it  will  have  to  be  sought 
for  either  on  the  money  side  or  on  the  commodities  side. 
Without  wishing  wholly  to  deny  the  influence  of  the 
former,  still  I  hold  that  this  fall  of  prices  is  eJUefly 
the  result  of  faeUUaled  production  of  commodities.  The 
grounds  which  lead  me  to  this  conclusion  are  the 
following  : — 

(1.)  In  the  last  20  years  a  very  ^reat  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  prodvetion  of  nearly  all  important  commo- 
dities has  set  in,  and  tlus  of  necessity  found  its 
expression  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities,  as  it  was 
not  accompanied  by  corresponding  alterations  in  the 
cost  of  the  production  of  money.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  largely  facilitated  production  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
largely  increased  area,  over  which  well-organised 
agricultural  and  industrial  operations  have  extended. 
It  is  this  most  important  advance  which  has  given  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  economic  development  of 
recent  times.  The  interior  of  large  continents  has 
been  opened  up  to  the  traffic  of  the  world  by  railways, 
and  the  natural  productive  powers  of  large  countries 
which  hitherto  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  nations  of  the  world  have  thus  become 
attainable  and  available.  The  American  Civil  War, 
the  European  wars  of  1866,  1870-1,  and  1877,  having  for 
some  time  retarded  progress  in  this  direction,  so  much 
more  rapid  became  progress  when  these  hindrances  were 
removed.  In  an  exceptionally  rapid  course  during  the 
peaceful  times  of  the  last  10  years  the  intelligence  and 
growing  capital  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  nations 
have  been  applied  to  the  development  of  these  newly 
opened  gifts  of  nature,  and  to  the  application  of 
the  labour  of  less  civiUzed  countries  to  their  utilization 
Consequently  not  only  European  countries  formerly 
shut  ont  from  the  commerce  of  the  world,  but  also 
the  interior  portions  of  America,  Bussia,  and  India 
can  now  deliver  at  the  seaport  a  whole  mass  of 
economic  commodities  with  but  little  trouble  or 
expense.  To  this  we  must  add  the  consideration  that 
transport  by  sea  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  Europe 
has  been  facilitated  and  consequently  cheapened  in 
a  manner  hitherto  unheard  of  and  unexpected,  by  a 
series  of  improvements  in  sea  transport.  Closely  con- 
nected with  these  advances,  which  are  peculiar  to  quite 
recent  times,  there  is  an  unceasing  advance  in  technical 
skill  and  economic  knowledge.  Special  progress  has 
been  made  since  the  year  1870  in  many  important 
industries,  such  as  the  working  of  iron  and  steel,  the 
preparation  of  sugar  and  paper.  All  this  must  have 
depressed  the  priee  of  nearly  all  commodities,  pro- 
vided that  gold  remained  a  steady  standu-d  of  v^oe. 
All  this  progress,  especially  the  cheapening  of  transport 
by  sea,  and  the  increase  in  the  area  under  cultivation 
has  continued  even  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years ; 
and  besides  this,  over  a  large  part  of  Europe  &ere  have 
been  several  exceptionally  good  harvests. 

Against  this  view  it  has  been  urged,  that  in  former 
times  also,  namely  during  the  period  fi*om  1850  to  187S, 
great  progress  in  production  was  made  without  any 
corresponding  fail  in  the  price  of  commodities.  I  wiU 
leave  it  an  open  point  whether  in  manafaotnring 
induslries  the  advance  made  daring  that  period  was  so 
great  as  during  the  last  15  years ;  bntin  the  praduothm 
of  raw  material  for  food  and  elothing,  in  tiie  ouryiitg 
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trade,  and  in  oonunerce,  it  was  tindonbtedly  not  so  great. 
Formerly,  improvements  in  mannfacture  were  in  their 
effects  upon  prices  counteracted  by  the  increasing  diffi- 
oalty  in  supplying  the  necessary  raw  material  for  the 
use  of  a  rapidly  inoreasing  population.  A  prominent 
German  economist  expressed,  as  the  result  of  careful 
examination  of  the  change  of  prices  during  the  present 
century,  an  opinion  that  goods  tended  to  become 
cheaper  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  manufacturing 
labour  they  required,  and  that  they  tended  to  rise  in 
price  when  the  price  of  the  raw  material  constituted 
the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  At  present, 
however,  facilities  for  production  and  fall  of  prices  are 
more  remarkable  in  the  production  of  raw  material 
than  in  manufacturing.  A  fall  in  the  price  of  raw 
material  must,  however,  exercise  a  much  greater  in- 
fluence on  all  other  prices  than  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
manufacture  does.  A  further  difference  between  these 
two  periods  will  be  found  in  the  fiict  that  during  the 
period  1850-60  perhaps  the  greatest  diminution  in  the 
cost  of  production  took  place  in  regard  to  gold. 
Although  usually  changes  in  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  precious  metals  are  slow  to  exorcise  any  in- 
fluence on  their  value,  still  the  revolution  caused  by  the 
Califomian  and  Australian  discoveries  was  so  great 
that  the  enormously  increased  production  of  gold  could 
not  remain  wthont  influence  as  a  counter-agent  to  the 
the  tendencies  of  the  general  movement  of  prices. 

(2.)  In  support  of  the  above  explanation  of  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  commodities,  another  circumstance 
should  be  mentioned.  Wages  have  not,  or  at  all  events 
not  in  e^al  measure,  fallen  with  the  wholesale  price  of 
commodities.  It  is  true  that  wages  could  not  every- 
where be  maintained  at  the  height  which  they  suddenly 
attained  during  the  period  of  stimulated  speculation 
which  followed  the  Franco-German  war  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  especially  in  Germany.  But  compared 
with  either  20  years  ago,  or  10  years  ago,  wages  have 
on  the  whole  hardly  fallen ;  rather  have  they  in  many 
cases  visibly  risen.  This  contrast  in  the  movement  of 
wholesale  prices  and  wages  was,  perhaps,  more  marked 
in  Germany  and  many  other  parts  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  industry  and  trade 
of  Great  Britain  has  of  late  years  lost  from  various 
causes^  many  advantages  which  it  formerly  possessed 
over  its  continental  rivals.  The  difference  between 
English  and  German  wages  is  slowly  diminishing.  The 
latter  are  approximating  more  and  more  to  the  former. 
To  this,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  attributed  the  pressure 
on  the  English  labour-market,  which  has  lately  been  so 
marked.  In  Germany,  on  the  contraiy,  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Agriculture  maintained  in  tne  recent  debates 
on  the  new  Com  Bill  in  the  German  Iteichstag,  without 
being  contradicted,  that  agricultural  wages  had  been  on 
the  same  level  since  the  farst  years  after  the  Franco- 
German  war.  Again,  the  Factory  Inspectors  state,  in 
their  annual  report  for  1885  (p.  109,  o£Scial  edition), 
"  Wages  have,  on  the  whole,  remained  at  their  former 
"  height;  in  some  single  cases,  indeed,  they  have 
"  risen " ;  and  in  their  report  for  1886  (p.  74  of  the 
official  edition),  "  Wages  remained,  on  the  whole,  at 
"  their  former  height;  often,  too,  they  experienced  a 
"  not  inconsiderable  rise.  A  fall  in  wages  has  only 
"  taken  place  in  isolated  cases.  But  in  some  cases 
"  workmen  suffered,  because  industrial  establishments 
"  were  compelled  in  consequence  of  unfavoxirable  con- 
"  junctures,  either  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour  or  to 
"  suspend  their  work  entirely."  In  conclusion,  the 
remark  is  made,  "Instead  of  the  alleged  lowering  of 
"  the  price  of  labour  we  have  to  report,  taking  a  wide 
"  extent,  rather  a  rise  in  wages."  Similarly,  by  the 
same  officials,  in  the  five  previous  years  more  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  a  rise  in  wages  than  of  a  fall.  Also, 
most  reports  on  large  industrial  undertakings,  especially 
those  on  mining  and  iron  industries,  maintain  that 
since  1878-9  the  money  wages  of  the  workmen  have 
risen.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  bring  together  here  a 
collection  of  statistics  on  the  movement  of  wages  in 
Germany.  But  I  believe  that  those  who  have 
latterly  followed  this  question  in  Germany,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  assent  to  what  I  have  stated.  The  same 
remark  will  probably  hold  good  in  regard  to  Switzerland 
and  Italy. 

This  difference  between  the  movement  of  the  price 
of  commodities  and  the  movement  of  the  price  of  labour, 
which  has  now  lasted  through  a  series  of  years,  is  hard 
to  explain  if  we  attribute  the  fall  in  price  of  the  former 
to  circumstances  connected  with  the  condition  of  money. 
Want  of  money  must  in  the  end  make  itself  felt  in  aU 
relative  prices.  The  difference  requires  no  explanation  if 


the  diminished  quantity  of  labour  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  is  the  cause  of  their  fall  in  price. 

(3.)  Were  contraction  of  the  currency  the  chief  cause 
of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities,  iteu  in 
countries  which  have  a  gold  currency  this  want  nnut 
express  itself  by  high  rates  of  discount. 

All  States  with  a  gold  currency  are  States  with 
high  economic  development.  But  in  these  any  con-' 
traction  or  surplus  of  the  means  of  payment  soon 
converts  itself  into  a  demand  or  offering  of  short  loans, 
and  exercises  an  influence  on  the  rate  of  discount.  The 
persons,  who  need  means  of  payment,  draw  what  they 
require  from  small  or  large  banks  with  which  they 
are  connected,  and  deposit  their  surplus  with  their 
banks.  Even  the  very  smallest  business,  in  which  there 
can  be  any  question  of  a  fluotnating  requirement  of 
the  means  of  payment,  is  now  wont  to  be  m  connexion 
with  some  savings  bank,  or  bank,  or  some  similar  loan 
society.  To  these  it  remits  all  its  available  cash  in 
order  to  earn  all  possible  interest  on  it,  and  to  avoid 
the  keeping  of  money,  and  from  these,  in  case  of  need, 
it  draws  ready  money,  either  as  a  repayment  of  deposit 
or  as  a  loan.  The  small  banking  establishments,  again, 
are  in  close  connexion  with  the  great  banks  as  common 
reservoirs,  and  pay  into  them  their  superfluous  cash,  or 
obtain  cash  from  them  when  they  require  any  large 
quantity  of  the  means  of  payment.  Thus  in  the  far 
west  of  the  United  States  a  scarcity  of  money  leads  to 
an  increase  in  bills  discounted,  loans,  &c.  in  the  New 
York  banks ;  the  autumnal  demand  for  money  in  Scot- 
land is  supplied  from  the  Bank  of  England ;  in  Germany, 
on  the  dates  when  most  payments  are  made,  about  the 
middle  and  beginning  of  the  year  the  amount  Of  bills 
discounted  by  the  German  Imperial  Bank,  and  of  notes 
issued  by  it,  increases  quite  regrtlarly.  A  deficiency  of 
the  means  of  payment  must  therefore  make  itself  felt 
in  the  great  banks,  and  force  them  to  resort  to  ezia-a- 
ordinary  raising  of  the  rate  of  discount,  in  order  to 
protect  their  reserves  of  ready  money.  In  the  same 
way  the  forwarding  of  gold  whSoh  reaches  aily  conntay 
from  abroad,  or  is  taken  from  it  in  order  to  adjost  the 
international  balance  of  trade,  shows  itself  by  an  addi- 
tion to  or  subtraction  from  the  bank  reserves,  and 
consequently  this  international  flow  and  ebb  of  gold 
does  not  immediately  influence  the  price  of  commodities, 
but  affects  in  the  first  instance  the  rates  of  discount, 
and  through  them  the  price'  of  commodities. 

On  examining  the  fluctuation  of  cash  reserves  and  of 
discount  rates  of  the  great  banks  since  1876  and  com- 
paring them  with  former  times,  no  disturbing  circum- 
stance can  be  discovered  which  might  be  attributed  to 
any  exceptional  scarcity  of  gold.  The  gold  reserves  of 
the  most  important  banks  and  treasuries  in  all  the 
commercial  and  industrial  States  rose  according  to 
Soetbeer's  estimates,  from  1,035,800  kg.,  or  about  145 
million  pounds  sterling,  in  the  year  1877,  tol,806,600kg., 
or  about  252  million  pounds  sterling,  in  the  year  1885. 
The  average  rate  of  discount  for  the  last  10  years,  in 
nearly  all  large  European  banks,  has  been  lower  than 
in  former  times.  Even  if  this  circumstance  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  an  exceptional  surplus  of  gold,  but  is  due  to 
other  causes,  still,  at  any  rate,  it  does  not,  on.  the  other 
hand,  indicate  any  scarcity  of  gold.  It  is  true  that 
during  the  last  10  years  the  banks  which  pay  in  gold 
have  been  repeatedly  obliged  to  protect  their  stock  of 
gold  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount,  but  that  occurred 
not  nmreqnently  in  former  times  also,  and  in  the  last 
10  years  milder  measures  than  formerly  were  sufficient 
for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  The  Bank  of  England 
during  the  years  1875-1886  never  raised  its  discount 
to  6  per  cent.,  while  this  rate  of  interest  was  reached 
in  seven  years  during  the  period  1863-74,  and  in  four 
years  between  1851  and  1862,  The  Bank  of  France  can- 
not be  brought  into  the  comparison,  because  it  escapes 
from  any  unpleasant  demand  for  gold  not  by  raismg 
the  rate  of  disconnt,  but  by  paying  in  silver  and  giving 
out  gold  only  at  a  premium.  The  Imperial  German 
Bank,  on  the  contrary,  pays  in  gold,  and  is'  in  a  pecu- 
liarly delicate  position,  because  it  holds  its  reserve  to  a 
great  extent  in  silver.  Nevertheless  there  were  only 
four  years  during  the  period  1875  to  1886  in  which  the 
rate  of  discount  reached  6  per  cent.  The  Prassian 
Bank,  from  which  the  Imperial  Bank  took  its  rise, 
transacted  all  its  business  in  silver,  and  had  to  raise  the 
rate  to  6  per  cent,  in  six  years  of  the  period  from  1863 
to  1874.  I  admit  that  during  the  last-named  period, 
war  requirements  twice  contributed  to  a  specially 
increased  demand  for  money  in  Germany.  During 
1875-86,  however,  occurred  the  extraordinarily  increased 
demand  for  gold,  caused  by  the  re-establishment  of  the 
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gold  standard  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in 
Italy,  and  by  certain  minor  changes  in  the  mint  regnla- 
tionB  of  the  commercial  and  indnBtrial  nations.  In 
spite  of  this  no  perceptible  distnrbance  of  the  Boro- 
pean  money  market  has  arisen  daring  this  period,  and 
this  I  regard  as  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  low 
position  of  prices  which  tended  to  compensate  for  the 
scarcity  of  circnlating  media.  I  also  regard  it  as  a 
sign,  firstly,  of  the  quantity  of  the  stock  of  gold  which 
is  able  to  stand  so  great  and  extraordinary  a  demand 
for  gold ;  and,  secondly,  the  elasticity  of  credit,  which 
during  the  last  10  years  has  uninterruptedly  de- 
veloped itself.  The  very  slightest  shock  to  credit  would 
have  caused  far  greater  disturbance  in  the  money  mar- 
ket than  the  demand  for  100  millions  of  gold  for 
America  and  Italy.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  shall 
under  the  next  head  snbmit  some  further  remarks.  _ 

(4.)  By  commercial  and  industrial  nations  gold  is  in 
these  days  required,  apart  from  its  uses  in  manufactures,, 
for  two  purposes  only,  firstly,  for  such  parents  in 
home  tracie  as  are  too  large  to  be  made  in  silver  coin, 
and  too  small  to  be  made  in  bank  notes,  cheques,  and  the 
like ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  settlement  of  the  interna- 
tional balance  of  trade.  With  good  organisation  of  bank- 
ing said  credit  systems,  the  requirements  for  these  two 
fiorposes  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  compared  with  the 
bulk  of  the  transaiitions  which  both  in  home  and  foreign 
trade  are  adjusted  without  recourse  to  gold.  This_  is 
not  the  place  to  describe  the  system  of  payment  which 
depends  on  credit.  Its  different  incidents  can  all  be 
reduced  to  the  fact  that  in  place  of  cash  payments 
claims  are  transferred,  that  is,  debts  circulate  in  the 
place  of  gold  and  silver  money,  and  at  last  are  set  ofi" 
the  one  against  the  other.  But,  although  the  demand 
for  gold  for  these  two  purposes  is  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  bulk  of  the  transactions  among  the 
industrial  and  commercial  nations,  still  it  is  subject  to 
flnctoations,  and,  therefore,  every  country  requires  a 
reserve  of  gold  for  temporarily  increasing  the  require- 
ments for  small  payments,  and  for  payments  abroad. 
This  cash  reserve  is  to  be  found  principally  in  the 
European  States  in  the  great  central  banks  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  whole  edifice  of  credit. 

Now,  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  reserve  should 
always  preserve  an  equal  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
transactions,  which  are  effected  without  recourse  to 
gold  coin.  On  the  contrary,  the  money  transactions 
can  expand  largely,  whilst  the  gold  reserve  of  the 
country  remains  the  same,  and  as  a  rule  there  is  a 
tendency  to  counteract  any  scarcity  of  gold  by 
improved  or  increased  application  of  methods  of  pay- 
ment based  on  credit,  and  by  greter  economy  in  reserves 
of  money  which  are  lying  idle.  I  will  adduce  a  few 
examples  of  this  tendency.  Is  not  the  difference  in 
the  amount  of  money  transactions  in  different  periods 
of  the  year  very  great  P  Nearly  everywhere  tunes  of 
commercial  dnmess  aU«mate  with  times  of  brisk 
exchange  of  commodities  and  large  and  frequent 
payments.  In  the  country,  in  which  I  live,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  need  of  media  of  payment  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year  is  perhaps  exceptionally  great.  Bat 
this  regular  requirement  is  fulfilled  without  any  great 
difficulty  by  the  Imperial  Bank  and  some  other  small 
banks  issuing  more  notes  some  weeks  and  allowing  a 
small  amount  of  their  cash  reserve  to  enter  into  cir- 
culation. The  amount  of  the  bUls  discounted  by 
them  increases,  and  private  depositors  withdraw  a  corre- 
sponding amount.  Consequently  disturbances  in  the 
commodity  market  do  not  arise.  No  trace  can  be  seen 
of  any  periodical  change  in  the  prices  of  commodities 
corresponding  to  this  change  in  the  demand  for  money. 
As  a  rule,  not  even  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  this  periodical  demand. 
In  the  years  1879,  1881, 1883,  1884.  1885,  1886,  and  the 
note  circulation  of  the  Imperial  bank  in  each  case, 
reached  its  maximum  on  the  31st  of  December, 
immediately  before  the  great  increase  in  payments  at 
the  beginnmg  of  the  new  year.  But  only  in  one  of 
these  years,  1886,  did  the  maximum  of  the  rate  of 
discount  coincide  with  this  increased  demand  for  money. 
In  England  the  maximum  of  home  requirements  for 
media  of  payment  falls,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  money  market  is  more  disturbed  by  it  than 
is  the  case  in  Germany.  But  even  there  not  a  word 
has  been  uttered  of  any  periodical  fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  commodities,  and,  moreover,  its  influence  on 
the  rate  of  discount  could  easily  be  obviated  were  the 
Bank  of  England  permitted  to  issue  1{.  notes,  and  were 
they  made  legal  tender  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom.   In    that   case,   too,  credit  would  without  any 


di£Sculty  be  able  to  undertake  the  equaliaalaon  of  the 
fluctuating  demand  for  media  of  payment. 

This  tendency  and  this  capability  of  credit  is  visible 
also  in  non-periodical  or  irregular  fluctuations  of  the 
demand  for  means  of  payment.  As  a  rule,  credit  is 
developed  proportionately  with  business,  and  gives  its 
aid  with  wonderful  elasticity  towards  the  maidng  of 
payments  and  economising  of  metallic  money 

Now,  in  this  way  it  appears  to  me  that  two  important 
historical  facts  find  their  explanation.  First,  the  great 
fluctuations  in  the  annual  production  of  the  precious 
metals  since  the  discovery  of  America  have  on  two 
occasions  only,  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  namely,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  16th  century,  and  during  the  period  from 
1860^73.  In  both  cases  a  total  revolution  of  ttie 
conditions  of  production,  in  the  16th  century  of  silver, 
and  in  1848-61  of  gold,  took  place.  All  other  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  production  have  had  no  clear  or 
recognizable  effect  upon  the  prices  of  commodities. 
Second,  in  the  last  three  decades  before  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  Califomian  and  Australian  goldfields, 
in  spite  of  the  diminished  production  of  silver  and  the 
great  increase  of  population,  and  of  the  circulation  of 
money,  still  the  prices  of  commoditieB  in  the  world's 
markets  fell  either  not  at  all,  or  very  slightly,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  over  the  greater  {jart  of  the  European 
continent  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the  prices  of 
nearly  all  commodities  and  of  wages  took  place.  The 
growing  economy  in  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  money 
through  developing  credit  counterbalanced  t^e  enormoos 
and  ever  increasing  demand  for  media  of  payment. 

It  is  true  that  opposite  views  have  been  expressed. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  the  diminution  of  the 
American  output  of  silver  which  occurred  in  the  third 
decade  of  this  century  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  in  price 
of  many  commodities  which  took  place  during  that 
period.  Some  have,  indeed,  maintained  the  view  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  fbrst  half  of  this  century  in 
consequence  of  an  insufficient  production  of  the  precious 
metals,  a  gradual  rise  in  their  valne  and  a  fail  in  the 
money  valne  of  all  commodities  arose. 

But  the  considerable  fall  in  the  money  value  of  many 
commodities  after  the  year  1820  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  diminution  of  the  cost  of  their  prodoc- 
tion,  which  began  after  the  great  French  wars,  and  next 
by  a  succession  of  good  harvests  following  a  series 
of  indifferent  harvests  daring  the  first  20  years  of  this 
century.  During  the  war,  production  was  on  all  sides 
interrupted  and  oppressed  with  various  burdens,  after 
the  war  not  only  did  these  hindrances  disappear,  but 
there  also  commenced  a  period  of  the  most  marvelloos 
progress  in  production  (vide  Tooke,  History  of  Prices, 
Vol.  n.,  p.  346  onwards).  A  general  fall  of  all  money 
values  during  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  the  century 
I  am  not  disposed  to  admit,  for  in  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  in  all  inland  districts,  a  considerable 
rise  of  prices  can  be  traced  during  the  period  from 
1800  to  i860.  English  political  economists  who  main- 
tain the  contrary,  have  nearly  always  looked  upon 
England  or  London  as  the  centre  of  the  world's  com- 
merce, and  are  apt  to  forget  the  ptidual  levelling  of 
the  difference  of  money  value  in  Europe  which  resulted 
from  the  improvement  of  all  means  of  commnnicatioD 
by  the  growing  traffic. 

The  tendency  of  credit  to  counterbalance  a  growing 
deficiency  of  metallic  money,  has  also  been  remarkable 
daring  the  last  12  years.  In  many  countries  a  con- 
sideraule  progress  in  economising  the  use  of  gold  has 
taken  place  during  this  period  (Question  9). 

I  confine  myself  to  producing  some  proofs  of  this 
progress  from  Germany ;  as  regards  other  countries 
others  will  bo  better  able  to  judge. 

In  Germany  a  system  of  deposit  accounts  began  at 
the  Imperial  Bank  in  1876.  Since  then  the  amount  of 
deposits  in  the  Imperial  Bank  has  grown  to  more  than 
360  million  marks  (17i  million  pounds  sterling).  Of  these 
deposits  the  owners  or  depositors  can  at  any  time  avail 
themselves  by  means  of  cheques,  and  make  their  pay- 
ments throughout  the  whole  empire  without  any 
expense.  Whilst  in  this  way  these  deposits  furnish  the 
ready  money  reserves  for  the  depositors,  they  are  not 
kept  by  the  Imperial  Bank  in  the  form  of  ready 
money.  The  bank  utilizes  them  not  only  according  to 
usual  banking  principles  ;  but  also  the  reserve  of  cash 
which  the  bank  necessarily  holds  for  sundry  repayments 
of  deposits,  can,  according  to  the  wording  of  the  bank  law 
be  reckoned  in  with  its  other  cash  reserve  and  the  total 
sum  regarded  us  cover  for  notes.  The  bank  law  does 
not  trouble  itself  about  the  cover  for  deposits,  bat 
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regards  the  whole  cash  reserve  as  deatined  only  for 
cover  for  notes.  With  the  increased  total  amonnt  of 
its  cash  reserve,  the  bank  consequently  increases  the 
amount  of  notes  which  it  can  issue  without  any  impost, 
although  its  cash  reserve  has  to  serve  as  cover  both  for 
notes  and  deposits.  This  measure  of  the  Imperial  Bank 
has,  moreover,  still  further  contributed  to  increase  the 
custom  of  making  payments  by  means  of  cheques,  and 
to  eitend  it  into  wider  circles.  There  have  sprung  up 
in  the  great  cejitres  of  commerce  clearing-nouses  for 
cheques,  which  ten  yeai's  ago  were  quite  unknown  in 
Germany.  To  this  must  be  added  the  progress  made 
in  the  absorption  and  utilisation  of  the  very  smallest 
reserves  of  money.  The  savings  banks  have  been  per- 
fected during  the  last  few  years,  and  above  all,  in  the 
country  parts  they  have  been  further  extended.  There 
are  now  scarcely  any  peasants  left  in  Germany  who  keep 
ready  money  on  hand  to  any  considerable  amount,  and 
in  families  in  which  a  few  desades  ago  every  child 
possessed  his  money  box  filled  with  gold  and  silver 
pieces,  now  every  child  has  his  savings  bank  book. 

Prom  all  that  has  been  set  forth  above  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  disposed  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  faU  in 
the  price  of  commodities,  less  to  the  altered  condition  of 
money  than  to  the  facilitoted  production  of  commodities. 

V.  Has  the  fall  resulted  in  any  If    as    I    have  striven  tc 

material  prejudice  tu  the  com-  th«  ranBriil  fall  nf  t»i« 

mercial  or  general  intereata  of  prove,  tne  general  lau  01  tne 
world;  price     of     commodities     in 

wholesale  trade  chiefly  is  caused  by  economy  in  the 
labour  required  for  the  production  of  commodities,  or, 
irhat  is  the  same  thing,  by  greater  efficiency  of  human 
labour,  then  this  circumstance  must  in  the  long  run 
prove  most  highly  beneficial  to  all  human  interests. 
An  advance  has  been  made  which  is  thoroughly  analo- 
gous to  all  other  economic  improvements,  discoveries, 
and  inventions.  For  all  economic  improvements  con- 
sist, as  has  often  been  said,  in  the  last  instance,  in 
economy  of  labour,  or  in  the  increased  superiority 
of  man  over  the  outer  world.  Especially  to  manual 
labourers  who  have  no  property  most  this  circumstance 
prove  of  benefit,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  improved 
their  position  in  the  most  important  industrial  and 
commercial  nations.  The  >'ate  of  wages  has  fallen  either 
not  at  all  or  not  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  price  of  food 
and  clothing  of  the  labourer.  The  share  of  the  national 
income,  ou  the  contrary,  which  the  propertied  classes 
receive  in  the  form  of  rent  and  interest,  has  become 
smaller.  For  the  opening  up  of  extensive  and  fertile 
tracts  of  land  in  the  interior  of  the  continents  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  the  lesseninjo;  of  the  cost  of 
transport,  have  depressed  the  rents  m  the  countries 
of  ancient  cultivation  and  dense  population ;  and, 
moreover,  interest  on  capital  has  fallen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  universal  peace  and  increasing  wealth.  In 
this  way  there  is  being  brought  about  a  great  transfer 
of  the  income  of  the  nation,  which  the  philanthropist 
can  but  greet  with  joy.  But  even  the  most  desirable 
economic  development  must,  if  very  rapid  and  sudden, 
be  accompanied  by  losses,  and  these  losses  may  have 
such  an  extent  that  an  industrial  depression  succeeds, 
and  thus  a  period  of  great  economic  progress  may  be 
found  to  be  a  period  of  widely  spread  cEtlamity.  For 
every  sudden  shifting  in  production  and  consumption 
necessarily  leads  to  the  temporary  throwing  out  of 
employ  of  capital  and  workmen.  An  altered  distribu- 
tion of  the  national  income,  even  when  in  itself  of  a 
happy  nature,  and  when  it  does  not  on  the  whole 
decrease  the  national  income,  must  always  bring  about 
an  alteration  in  the  direction  of  consumption.  In  the 
same  way  an  unexpected  fall  in  prices  causes  a  whole 
niass  of  undertakings,  which  were  founded  in  reliance 
upon  high  prices,  to  become  unprofitable.  Frequent 
and  unexpected  losses,  moreover,  occurring  in  well 
planned  undtjrtakings,  deter  people  from  new  ventures, 
and  produce  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  such  as  during  the 
last  few  years  has  taken  hold  of  the  whole  industrial 
world.  A  slower  alteration  of  prices  would,  therefore, 
in  my  opinion,  have  been  better. 

It  18  very  probable  that  a  continuance  of  the  extra- 
ordinary production  of  gold,  such  as  that  which  took 
place  in  the  years  1860-1860,  or  a  free  coining  in  all 
Buropean  States  of  the  increasin  g  out-put  of  silver,  would 
have  exerted  a  counteracting  influence  to  the  depression 
of  prices.  Perhaps  in  that  case  the  prices  of  com- 
nodities  would  have  fallen  somewhat  less,  and  wages 
would  have  risen  somewhat  higher,  and  thus  similarly 
favourable  resnlts  could  have  been  gained  for  the  work- 
ing classes,  with  a  higher  level  of  prices,  and  without 
so  great  an  industrial  depression.    But  it  seems  to  me 


more  probable  that  there  would  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  as  was  the  case  from  1850-73,  periods  of  over- 
stimulated  enterprise  and  over-speculation,  which  would 
have  raised  prices  for  a  certain  time,  without  in  the 
loDg  run  preventing  their  fall;  for  such  times  are 
followed  by  commercial  crises  and  the  sudden  shattering 
of  credit,  m  which  the  prices  of  commodities  often  fall 
still  lower  than  they  had  previously  risen.   The  unstable 

I>rogress  of  production,  moreover,  caused  by  over  specu- 
ation,  and  the  consequent  depression  is  so  great  an  evil 
for  the  whole  economic  and  moral  life  of  the  people,  and 
under  it  the  labourers  suffer  so  heavily  that  I  would  not 
exchange  it  for  the  industrial  depression  and  losses  under 
which,  in  these  latter  years,  the  commercial  and  industrial 
people  of  Europe  have  suffered. 

X.  Do  yon    consider  that  an  An      intemafinnnl      acrroo. 

international  agreement  could  „^  international  agree- 
be  made  for  the  tne  coinage  of  ment  lor  the  purpose  Of  the 
gold  and  silver  as  legal  tender  free  coinage  of  eold  and  sil- 
money  at  a  axed  ratio  f  ^er  as   legal  tender  money 

at  a  fixed  ratio  I  should  regard  as  a  happy  circumstance, 
if  its  punctual  observance  and  its  continuance  were 
assured.  Whether  these  two  great  aims  can  be  per- 
manently secured,  seems  to  me  in  the  highest  degree 
uncertain,  and  therefore  I  cannot  advocate  any  such 
international  arrangement. 

I  maintain  that  a  growing  preference  for  the  use  of 
gold  for  purposes  of  money  clearly  manifests  itself 
among  all  industrial  and  commercial  peoples.  When 
once  people  have  learnt  to  recognise  the  charm  of  gold 
coins  they  will  not  do  without  them.  The  substitu- 
tion of  gold  for  silver  coins  in  Prance,  between  1860 
and  1860,  caused  scarce^  any  opposition  in  public 
opinion,  but  when,  from  1871  to  1874,  the  supplanting 
of  gold  coin  by  silver  began,  opinion  was  unanimous 
that  that  was  not  to  be  borne.  At  present  the 
circulation  of  the  old  silver  coins,  to  which  in  former 
times  people  took  no  objection,  is  everywhere  impeded. 
The  silver  dollars,  the  5-franc  pieces,  the  Grerman  thalers, 
are  continually  collecting  in  the  coffers  of  the  central 
banks,  or  of  the  State,  notwithstanding  all  the  trouble 
that  is  taken  in  all  these  countries  to  put  them  in 
circulation.  Newly  coined  silver  pieces  would  certainly 
meet  with  the  same  fate  as  the  old  ones.  Every  new 
coinage  would  increase  the  reserve  of  silver  iu  the 
central  banks  and  treasuries,  if  these  had  not  the  right 
to  refuse  them.  That,  however,  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  condition  for  the  money  and  credit  system  of 
a  country  such  as  England,  Germany,  or  France,  if  the 
cash  reserve  in  their  central  banks,  the  only  available 
cash  reserve  of  the  countiy,  consisted  wholly  or  mainly 
in  a  money  reserve,  the  value  of  which  partly  rested  on 
the  fragile  basis  of  an  international  agreement.  In  order 
to  avoid  so  dangerous  a  position,  tne  bank  authorities 
would  have  to  take  precautious,  by  all  manner  of  means, 
to  drive  away  silver  and  to  attract  gold,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  State  treasuries  would  support  them  in 
these  endeavours,  as  is  indeed  now  the  case  in  Prance, 
Germany,  and  other  countries.  I  apprehend  a  secret 
struggle  for  gold  would  at  once  begin  between  the 
banks  and  the  State  authorities,  so  soon  as  the  date 
of  the  international  agreemeni  were  decided.  For  what 
guarantees  would  people  have  for  the  continued  and 
honourable  fulfilment  of  the  agreement  on  the  part  of 
all  the  contracting  States  P  Even  in  times  of  peace  it 
would  be  hard  to  prevent  obstructions  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  sfill  less  is  it  possible  lo  say  what  would 
happen  in  time  of  war,  when  all  agreements  between 
the  combatant  States  are  annulled.  It  is  main- 
tained that  the  well  understood  interest  of  all  the 
States  would  ensure  the  punctual  carrying  out  of 
the  agreement,  and  make  its  repudiation  impossible. 
But  do  nations  really  allow  themselves  in  their  inter- 
national relations  always  to  be  guided  by  their  well 
understood  interests,  and  not  very  often  by  prejudices 
or  national  hatred  P  Do  we  not  often  see  a  people  doing 
itsolf  an  injury  in  the  hope  of  imposing  a  still  greater 
injury  on  another  nation?  At  the  outset  the  sUver 
would  be  very  unequally  divided  between  the  con- 
tracting States ;  trade  would  make,  later  on,  a  still  more 
unequal  distribution,  and  hence  the  different  States 
would  have  an  unequal  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
agreement.  All  this  would,  in  my  opinion,  readily  lead 
at  first  to  complaints  of  disloyal  carrying  out  of  the 
agreement,  and  of  over-reaching  by  foreign  nations, 
and,  finally,  to  an  open  repudiation  of  the  convention 
Those  States  which  had  taken  silver  in  larger  quantity 
into  their  circulation,  or  into  the  cash  reserves  of  their 
central  banks,  would  bo  severely  injured  in  the  order  of 
their  money  system.    ■ 
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ROYAL   COMMISSION   ON  GOLD    AND   SILVER: 


XI.  Uitin  the  power  of  Go-  Should  the  Mn-eeinen<)  be 
XT"^  "pon  !t /li^ld  concluded  between  the  most 
the  pnrtice  of  the  commeroiBl  important  oommeroial  and 
world  foUow  the  law?  induBtrial    States,   and   ac- 

tually be  carried  out,  then  the  fixed  relation  of  gold 
and  silver  would  also  necessarily  rule  in  the  oommeroial 
world,  becanae  everybody  by  the  coining  of  silver  and 
the  melting  down  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  gold 
Qoins  oould  procure  gold  for  silver  at  the  agreed  relative 
value.  Only  the  loss  by  melting,  the  cost  of  coining, 
and  the  loss  of  interest  which  would  be  entailed  by  these 
operations  oould  give  to  gold  a  trade  value  a  trifle  above 
that  fixed  by  the  agreement.  As  soon,  however,  as  it 
grew  impossible  to  withdraw  gold  pieces  from  circul(v- 
tion  for  melting  down  without  expense  in  any  quantity, 
then  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  would  diverge 
from  that  fixed  by  the  agreement.  Gold  coins  would 
circulate  at  a  premium,  and  the  intention  of  the  inter* 
national  treaty  would  be  frustrated. 

The  possibility  of  some  such  development  cannot  in 
principle  be  denied ;  whether  and  when  it  would  operate 
would  depend — 

(1.)  On  the  demand  for  gold,  either  for  hoarding  or 
for  currency,   in  the  countries  which  at   present 
have  only  a  very  small  circulation  of  gold  money  or 
no  gold  money  at  all.     Sow  much  gold  would  for 
these  purposes  disappear  from  the  circulation  of 
the   States   which  concluded  the  agreement,   and 
have  at  present  a  suflBoient  circulation  of  gold  money? 
The  latter  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  world 
which  makes  use  of  the  precious  metals.    In  the 
vast  districts  in  which  silver  or  paper  form  the 
ruling  medium  of  payment,  people  would  certainly 
be  glad  to  strengthen  their  supply  of  gold,  either 
in  order  to  have  a  convenient  circulating  medium, 
or  for  hoarding  purposes.     At  present  gold  is  kept 
in  the  well-to-do  States  with  a  gold  currency  by 
means  of  their  monetary  laws.    After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  agreement  it  could  be  replaced  by  silver 
in  these  countries.    It  cannot  with  exactitude  be 
forecast  how  it  would  then  be  divided  in  the  world. 
(2.)  On  the  use  of  gold  for  industrial  purposes.     How 
important  this   use  is,  late  researches   have  suffi- 
ciently proved. 
(3.)  On  the  relative  production  of  the  two  precious 
metals.    A  further  reduction  of  ^old  production, 
a  further  increase  of  silver  production,  could  in  the 
course  of  time  cause  gold  coins  to  come  into  cirbu- 
lation  less  and  less  frequently,  silver  coins  more 
and  more   plentifully,  so  that   in  order   to  retain 
the  former,  a  premium  above  their  legal  value  would 
have  to  be  paid.    The  relative  amount  of  the  silver 
and  g^ld  produced  will  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  precious  metals  that 
may    be    fixed   in    the    international     bimetallic 
agreement.    The  rate  of  1 :  15}  must  stimulate  the 
production  of  silver  more  than  one  of  1 :  20. 

XII.  What  woDid  be  the  effect        An  international  bimetallic 

of  snch  an  agreement,  U  carried     ___„-_,._+     _,„„ij       j„     „ 

out,  upon  (oT  prices,  and  (i)  the  agreement  would,  in  my 
production  of  the  preciouii  opmion,  have  a  tendency  to 
^**»'"'  raise  prices.    In  this  respect 

it  seems  to  me  that  the  immediate  increase  of  the 
metallic  legal  tender  money  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  States  would  be  of  far  less  moment  (for  it 
oould  ooerate  only  very  slowly)  than  the  moral  effect 
which  this  proceeding  would  exert  on  the  reviving  of 
speculation.  I  fear,  indeed,  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
agreement  would,  unless  political  disturbances  inter- 
vened, be  the  signal  for  a  period  of  exaggerated  com- 
mercial activity  and  over-speculation,  which  would  end 
in  a  crisis  of  trade  and  credit.  A  rise  in  prices  thus 
induced  would  be  only  transient.  To  what  extent  a 
lasting  rise  in  prices  would  ensue,  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  predicted  with  any  exactness.  I  believe, 
however,  on  the  pounds  I  have  stated,  that  the 
influence  on  the  raising  of  prices  would,  in  the  long 
run,  be  inconsiderable. 

XIII.  Do  you   consider  an       A  bimetallic  agreement  on 

international  aKreement  tor  bi-     j.i,.u.„;„„f ^K.    e  i      an 

metallism  possible  on  any  other  the  basis  01  a  ratio  ot  1  :  20, 
ratio  than  151  to  1  f  would  have  many  less  con- 

siderations against  it,  and  much  more  prospect  of 
permanence  than  one  on  the  basis  of  a  ratio  of  1  :  15 i. 

A  ratio  of  1 :  20  would  cause  less  disturbance  in 
the  commercial  relations  between  gold  and  silver 
currency  countries.  For  people  have  now  for  many 
years  been  accustomed  to  a  similar  relative  value  in 
the  trade  of  these  countries.  Now  a  rapid  rise  of  the 
Indian  exchange  to  the  relative  value  of  1  :  16J  would 
produce  a  disturbance  similar  to  that  caused  at  the 


time  of  the  sinking  to  1 :  20.  The  wildest  specnlationg 
on  the  rise  in  price  of  silver  and  on  alterations  in  the 
price  of  commodities  would  be  the  consequence  of  any 
BOoh.  artificial  raising  of  the  price  of  silrer  within  a 
short  space. 
0 
With  a  ratio  of  1 :  20  there  would  be  less  appre- 
hension of  any  considerable  stimulus  to  silver  pro. 
duotion,  and  in  case  of  the  ceasing  of  the  agreement 
^e  fall  of  the  price  of  silver  would  not  be  so  severe. 
The  contracting  States  would  therefore'  run  much  leas 
risk  with  this  relative  value  than  with  one  of  1 1 ISJ. 
Throughout  the  whole  world  the  want  of  oonfidenoe 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  silver  value  fixed  by  the 
agreement  would  be  much  less  if  something  like 
the  present  relative  value  were  agreed  upon,  than  if  the 
value  of  silver  were  again  artific^ly  soreweid  up.  The 
more  general  the  confidence  felt  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  silver  value  agreed  upon,  the  less  would  be  the 
weight  of  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  bimetallic 
agreement. 

It  is  true  some  of  the  contracting  States  would,  with 
a  ratio  of  1 :  20,  not  obtain  certain  advantages  whidi 
would  come  to  them  with  a  relative  value  of  1 :  15J. 

If  the  ratio  of  1 :  15i  were  accepted,  the  United  States 
of  America  would  have  the  advantage  of  reooining  their 
silver  dollars,  so  far  as  they  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Treasury,  with  a  considerable  gain.  For  they  were 
coined  at  the  ratio  of  1 :  16.  The  sQver  dollars 
which  were  in  circulation  would  be  melted  down  by 
private  persons  at  a  profit.  That  the  United  States 
would  choose  the  other  plan  and  have  its  gold 
dollars  made  more  heavy  in  order  to  attain  the  relative 
value  of  1 :  15i,  seems  on  various  grounds,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  from  the  cost  of  the  operation,  quite  impro- 
bable. Thus  it  would  come  to  pass  that  the  only  State 
which,  untroubled  by  the  fall  in  price  of  silver,  has 
gone  on  coining  silver  and  drawn  great  profit  by  it, 
would  then  obtain  a  further  financial  gain  from  the  inter- 
national agreement.  The  United  States  would  farther 
be  in  the  enviable  position  of  entering  into  the  Conven- 
tion without  any  stock  of  silver  currency,  with  an 
exclusive  gold  circulation,  and  be  less  burdened  with  a 
dead  weight  of  silver  coins  than  other  States,  as,  for 
mstance,  Germany,  which  has  made  great  financial  sacri- 
flces  in  order  to  diminish  its  stock  of  silver  money. 
The  injustice  of  this  result  might  possibly  impede  the 
conclusion  of  the  agreement  on  the  ratio  cff  1 :  16  J 

Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  States  of  the  Latin 
Monetary  Union  would,  if  a  ratio  of  1 :  20  were  decided 
upon,  have  to  renounce  all  hope  of  seeing  their  5-fraiio 
pieces  and  thalers,  which,  owmg  to  the  depreciation  of 
silver  have  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  token-money, 
once  more  converted  into  coins  of  full  value.  Germany, 
however,  could  easily  give  up  this  advantage,  for  the 
amount  of  its  thalers  is  so  small  that  their  reten- 
tion as  token-money  can  cause  no  serious  apprehension  ; 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  are  all, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  their  silver 
coins,  so  much  interested  in  the  upholding  of  the  pre- 
sent value  of  silver,  that  they  would  hardly  refuse  an 
agreement  on  the  basis  of  a  relative  value  of  1 :  20, 
especially  if  they  were  able  to  place  confidence  in 
the  permanence  of  such  an  agreement,  and  could  not 
obtam  the  still  greater  advantage  of  a  convention  on  the 
basis  of  1 :  15|. 

XIT.  Failing  an  international        The    means  which,   apart 

SSlS^VufirXteS'^y  '■'TTr"''    international,  bi- 

the  oommercial  nations  of  the  nietaUic    agreement,    might 

world  for  giving  increased  sta-  be  taken   in  order  to  mve 

bility  to  the  relation  between  ™_Q„t._  «_:*_  x„  ti i  x- 

gold  and  silver?  greater  tixity  to  the  relative 

value    of   gold    and    silver. 


might  have  for  their  object  either  to  assure  a  greater 
application  of  the  use  of  silver,  or  to  induce  a  greater 
economy  in  the  use  of  gold. 

A  somewhat  larger  employment  of  silver  for  coining 
purposes  could  be  secured  if  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial nations  agree  to  issue  no  small  paper  money 
and  no  small  gold  coins. 

People  will  be  slow  to  give  up  the  oonrenience  of  a 
gold  coin  or  paper  note  of  the  amount  of  10  shUIingB, 
francs,  or  marks,  but  smaller  gold  pieces  or  paper  notes 
could  be  very  well  withdrawn  from  circulation.  In 
England,  it  is  true,  no  new  application  for  silver  would 
be  created  by  this,  but  in  the  States  of  the  Latbi 
Union,  in  Germany,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  silver 
coins  which  are  lying  in  the  banks  or  treasuries,  WoaM 
partly  enter  into  circulation.    The  ttonoy  maii:«t  iroald 
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by  this  freeing  of  the  banks  from  silver  coin  become 
somewhat  less  sensitive ;  but  as  regards  the  price  of 
silver,  there  would  be  very  little  help  given  by  it.  Of 
greater  importance  wonld  be  the  entrance  of'^Austro- 
Hungary  and  Bossia  into  sach  a  convention ;  but 
this  can  scarcely  be  counted  upon.  Every  step  by 
which  the  two  last-named  States  would  get  rid  partly 
or  entirely  of  their  depreciated  paper  currency,  would 
be  favourable  to  the  value  of  silver.  For  neither 
Bussia  nor  Austria,  it  seems  to  me,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  can  substitute  a  gold  currency  for  their  paper 
money.  If  they  wish  to  have  a  metaUic  currency  they 
can  only  have  a  silver  currency.  At  present  there  is 
no  prospect  of  either  Austria  or  Bussia  adopting  a 
silver  currency.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  people 
in  both  countries  will  perhaps  begin  to  see  that  silver 
is  still  a  better  medium  of  paymenc  than  a  depreciated 
paper  money. 

Q-reater  economy  in  the  use  of  gold  for  mint  pur- 
poses could  be  attained,  in  my  opinion,  by  an  extension 
of  the  circulation  of  bank  notes. 

In  England,  Grermany,  and  some  otiier  countries,  the 
central  banks  could  issue  notes  of  small  amount  down  to 
11..  If  the  banks  held  a  reserve  of  gold  equal  to  a  part — 
say  half  the  amount  of  the  small  notes  in  circulation 
-_the  metallic  basis  of  the  whole  money  system  would 
not  be  weakened  by  such  an  issue,  but  strengthened. 
For  the  demands  made  on  the  increased  cash  reserve 
of  the  banks  would  be  smaller  instead  of  greater.  The 
inland  drain  of  gold  wonld  either  disappear,  or  at  any 
rate  become  less  and  occui"  less  frequently,  if  the  banks. 
In  all  cases  in  which  an  increase  of  small  payments 
or  a  crisis  in  credit  necessitated  a  oorrespondmg  in- 
crease of  currency  for  small  payments  could  pay  out 
small  bank  notes  instead  of  gold.  For  the  exportation 
of  gold  a  larger  cash  reserve  would  be  available,  and 
hence  a  rise  of  the  discount  rate  in  order  to  protect  the 
reserve  would  be  less  often  required.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  a  further  economy  of  gold  could  be  made  if 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  universally 
received  throughout  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  The 
periodical  flow  of  gold  to  Scotland  could  by  that  means 
be  avoided.  The  United  States  of  America  have  more 
than  any  other  country  the  opportunity  of  introducing 
economy  in  the  use  of  gold  by  improvements  in  the  issue 
of  bank  notes  and  paper  money.  Were  they  to  determine 
upon  the  foundation  of  a  central  bank,  and  to  entrust  to 
it  the  cash  reserves  of  the  Treasury  as  well  as  to  allow 
a  certain  freedom  in  the  issue  of  notes,  their  currency 
wonld  gain  a  greater  elasticity  more  suited  to  its  varying 
needs.  Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  many  irre^larities  of 
the  American  money  market  would  be  obviated,  which 
now  arise  from  the  storing  up  of  gold  in  the  Treasury 
at  Washington,  and  from  the  varying  needs  of  American 
trade  for  media  of  payment. 

It  seems  to  me  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that 
the  effect  of  any  disturbance 
in  currency,  in  the  absence 
of  bimetallism,  is  limited  to 
half  the  currencies  of  the 
world,  and  that  consequently 
when  great  disturDances 
arise,  the  money  market  may 
be  more  intensely  affected 
than  would  be  the  case  were 


XV.  It  is  argued  that,  in  the 
absence  of  binKstallism,  the 
effect  o(  any  disturbance  of 
the  currency  is  limited  to  Imlf 
the  currencies  of  the  world,  and 
thereby  increased  in  intensity. 
Do  you  consider  this  view  cor- 
rect ;  and,  if  so,  do  you  think  the 
evil  a  serious  one  f 

XTI.  It  the  effect  of  such 
disturbanoes  coald  be  spread 
over  all  conntriea,  would  greater 
stability  of  the  standard  of  value 
be  secured  thereby  t 


the  bimetallic  system  universally  introduced.      Much 
weight,   however,   I  would  not  attribute  to  this  cir- 
cumstance.   The  area  of  the  gold  currency  comprises 
nearly  all  the  commercial  and   industrial  nations  of 
the  world,  and  as  their  currency  is  based  on  highly 
developed  credit,  its  elasticity  is  so  considerable  that 
disturbances  in  the  pietallic  circulation  of  one  country 
have  only  a  very  small  influence  on  all  the  rest.    This 
appears  to  me  to  be  proved  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  decades.    For  the  last  thirty  years,  gold  has  been 
the  international  medium  of  payment  between  the  most 
important  commercial  nations,  and  greater  disturbances 
in  the  circulation  of  gold  money  than  have  taken  place  in 
the  last  thirty  years  can  scarcely  occur.   The  suspension 
of  cash  payments  in  the  United  States,  in  1861,  in  Italy 
in  1866,  in  France  in  1870-71 ;  the  adoption  of  a  gold 
cuiTRncy  by  G-ermany  and  Scandinavia ;  the  resumption 
of  casn  payments  in  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  Scales ; 
cue  would  have  thought  that  every  one  of  these  events 
must    have  shaken  the  money  market  in  the  other 
commercial  States,  and  yet  in  every  case  the  only  result 
of  these  events    was  a  moderate  rise  in  the  rate  of 
discount.    Every  crisis  which  shakes  credit,  such  as  that 
which  occurred  in  the  Autumn  of  1857,  or  that  in  May 
1866,   spreads   much   more  quickly  and    in    a    more 
destructive    manner    throughout  all  countries  of  the 
whole  world,  whether  they  have  a  gold,  silver,  or  paper 
currency,  than  any  one  of  the  so-called  disturbances  of 
the  metallic  circulation.    Against  such  crises  of  credit 
which    arise  from  over  speculation  and    exaggerated 
commercial  and  industrial  activity,  an  important  means 
of  protection  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  extension  of  the 
gold  currency  in    commercial  States.    For   during  a 
period  of  exaggerated  and  unsound  rise  of  prices  and 
speculation  the  cash  reserves  gradually  disappear  from 
the  banks.    With  a  gold  circulation  this  drain  will, 
as  a  rule,   be  quicker  and  more  powerful  thaa  vith 
a  bimetallic  currency.     In  the   latter  case  the  banks 
can  meet  the  drain  of  oa^h  by  always  making  their 
payments  in  the  less  demanded  metal.    With  a  gold 
currency  the  banks  have  not  got  this  means  of  help. 
Moreover,  a  gold  drain  is  likely  to  have  more  intensity 
than  a  silver  drain,  because,  in  these  later  times,  gold 
is  the  precious  metal  most  in  demand.    The  rapid  drain 
of  their  cash  reserves  compels  the  banks  at  an  earlier 
period  to  meet  an  unsound  rise  of  prices  by  a  rise  of 
discount,  and  thus  it  prevents  the  evil  from  reaching 
the  height  which  creates  a  destructive  crisis.     I  do  not 
then  deny  that  the  money  market,  or  to  speak  more 
precisely  the  loan  market,  would  gain  greater  stability 
with  bimetcJlism  than  with  a  gold  currency,  but  I  do 
not  r^ard  this  an  undoubted  gain,  for  I  hold  the  greater 
sensitiveness  of  the  money  market  with  a  gold  currency 
to  be  a  valuable  safeguard  against  unsound  and  unstable 
rise  of  prices  and  the  crises  which  are  its  sequel.    A 
gold  currency  exercises  the  same  wholesome  uid  correct- 
mg  influence,  which  England  by  Peel's  Act,  and  other 
nations  by  similar  restrictions  of  free  movement  in  the 
conduct  of  their  central  banks,  have  sought  to  provide. 


Ebwin  Nasse 


Bonn,  October  1887. 
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BOTAL  OOUMIS8ION  ON  GOLD   AND  SILVER 


(3.)  Professor  Lexis,  of  GKittingen. 


^'•.''^?."5f* '•''.''". '^''"'*  The  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  toll  ta  the  value  of  silver,  u  „;i„„_  •  u^„„„a  A^-^ut.  4.i,„ 
compared  with  Bold,  «lnee  1874  f  Silver  is  beyond  donbt  the 
consequence  of  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  various  causes  whicn  were  enumerated  in 
the  Report  of  the  English  Silver  Committee  of  1876. 
Two  of  these  causes  have  been  but  transitory  in  their 
working,  viz.,  the  unwonted  increase  of  supply  caused 
by  the  silver  thrown  on  the  market  by  Germany  up  to 
1879,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  unwonted  diminution 
in  the  export  of  silver  to  Ijidia  which  has  continued 
for  some  years.  We  must  regard  as  permanent  causes  of 
the  depreciation,  firstly,  the  almost  continuous  increase 
in  the  production  of  silver  for  the  last  20  years,  which 
latterly  amounts  to  more  than  double  tlie  annual  aver- 
age of  the  years  1866-1870,  and  secondly,  the  diminished 
use  of  silver  in  consequence  of  its  exclusion  from  the 
coinage  system  of  several  important  countries.  This 
last  fact,  however,  hag  a  far  greater  importance  than 
all  other  causes  of  silver  depreciation  together,  for  if 
it  were  possible,  as  formerly,  to  have  silver  freely 
coined  in  Paris,  Brussels,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere,  and  so 
to  have  an  unlimited  exchange  for  money  of  generally 
recognised  value,  then  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
silver  would  simply  cause  an  increase  in  the  coinage  of 
silver  money,  and  consequently  tho  influence  of  the 
increase  in  supply  would  be  more  or  less  perfectly 
counteracted.  It  was,  besides,  of  the  most  decisive 
importance  that  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  by 
limiting  and  finally  stopping^  their  coinage  of  silver 
cximpletialy  set  aside  the  action  of  the  machinery  of 
their  double  currency,  which  had  up  to  that  time 
served  to  keep  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
approximately  stable.  Before  then  silver  bad  always 
been  able  to  find  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  not 
only  a  market  that  was  constantly  open  but  also  a  fixed 
price  in  francs ;  in  other  words,  any  quantity  of  silver 
oonld  be  changed  according  to  a  fixed  scale  into  a 
money  which  was  legal  tender  all  over  a  large  and  rich 
.  area ;  and  moreover,  even  outside  this  area  it  had  no 
depreciation  to  fear,  as  the  circulation  of  francs  was 
backed  in  France  alone  by  a  large  gold  reserve. 

It  may,'  therefore,  be  fearlessrjr  maintained  that  had 
the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  determined  to  continue 
the  unlimited  coining  of  silver  after  the  year  1873,  as 
France  after  the  year  1851,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of 
man^  authorities,  continued  its  coinage  of  gold  without 
restriction,  then  tho  other  causes  of  the  depreciation  of 
silver  above  mentioned  would  at  least  have  been  almost 
completely  neutralized  for  a  series  of  years,  and  the 
price  of  silver  would  only  have  fallen  slightly. 

Similarly,  had  America  also  coined  aa  many  standard 
dollars  as  has  been  actually  the  case,  it  would  beyond 
doubt  have  been  quite  sufBcient  to  maintain  the  value 
of  silver  if  in  France  and  the  other  states  of  the  Latin 
system  an  additional  sum  of  100  to  120  million  francs 
yearly  had  been  coinedinto  silver  currency.  There  would 
then  in  the  years  1874-1887  have  been  coined  in  these 
countries  a  surplus  of  1,600  to  1,700  million  silver  francs. 
The  continuous  inward  flow  of  silver  would  certainly 
have  caused  an  outward  flow  of  gold  fh>m  the  Latin 
States,  but  according  to  the  experience  of  the  reverse 
movement  of  the  precious  metals  which  took  place  in 
France  in  the  years  1850-1869  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  amount  of  gold  exported  would  be  far  from  reaching 
that  of  silver  imported.  It  is  true  that  under  these 
conditions  a  premium  of  var3^ng  amount  on  gold  would 
have  asserted  itself  in  these  States,  i.e.,  in  the  open 
market  there  would  be  a  certain  deviation  from  the 
legal  rates  (15J  to  1),  but  in  consequence  of  the  very 
large  reserve  of  gold  in  those  countries,  and  especially 
in  France,  the  premium  up  to  the  present  time  would 
hardly  have  risen  higher  than  tne  maximum  rate 
attained  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe  before  the  Cali- 
foraian  discoveries,  which  gave  rise  to  a  relative  value 
of  about  16  to  1. 

If,  however,  the  Latin  double  currency,  working 
without  hindrance,  very  probably  would  have  main- 
tained nearly  the  old  price  of  silver  up  to  the  present 


day,  on  the  other  side  it  is  true  that  its  influence  must 
gradually  have  grown  weaker  if  in  the  future  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  continued  to  increase  and  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  as  hitherto  went  slowly  down.  Silver 
money  would  then,  in  spite  of  the  legal  system,  have 
attained  a  predominance  in  the  Latin  States,  gold  would 
have  completely  disappeared,  if  not  entirely  from  the 
country  at  any  rate  from  ordinary  currency,  payment 
for  notes  and  exchanges  would  bo  made  only  in  silver, 
and  in  order  to  retain  the  gold  a  premium  would  have 
to  be  paid,  rising  higher  and  higher  by  reason  of  the 
gradually  growing  i^olnte  and  relative  abstraction 
from  the  gold  reserve. 

The  mechanism  of  the  double  currency  would  be 
powerless  against  this  rise  in  gold  unless  some  consider- 
able increase  in  the  gold  production  were  to  ensue,  and 
that  is  certainly  not  to  be  expected.  Bat  after  all,  under 
our  hypothesis,  the  relative  fall  in  the  value  of  silver 
would  ensue  not  only  much  more  slowly  and  with  fewer 
violent  oscillations  tnan  has  actually  been  tho  case,  but 
the  depreciation  would  have  been  far  from  reaching  the 
point  which  it  now  actually  has  attained,  because 
silver  would  then,  in  an  important  group  of  countries, 
have  maintained  an  unimpeded  and  increasing  applica- 
tion as  a  money  metal. 

II.  mat  probabUity  U  there  If  the  United  States  and 
01  a  eontlnoance  ol  the  M  t  j^,^  continue  their  coinage 

of  silver  to  their  former  extent,  then  with  the  present 
relative  production  an  average  price  of  4i  to  45  pence 
for  the  ounce  of  standard  silver  may  be  maintained.  In 
this  computation  sight  has  not  been  lost  of  the  fact  that 
in  consequence  of  events  in  the  trade  of  Eastern  Asia 
there  have  been  exceptions  on  the  one  side  up  to  42  and 
on  the  other  side  up  to  47  or  48  pence.  That  the  price 
of  silver  for  a  very  considerable  time  was  fairly  main- 
tained at  51  pence,  and  only  in  1886  was  reduced  by  a 
new  blow  to  the  above-mentioned  average,  may  be 
explained  by  the  following.  Kot  till  1885  did  specula^ra 
beg^  to  give  up  the  hope  of  some  general  regulation  in 
favour  of  silver  on  the  part  of  Grermany  or  other  States, 
so  that  now  for  the  first  time  the  normal  price  has 
assortod  itself.  Were,  however,  the  United  States  to 
suspend  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  then  the  balance 
between  production  and  consumption  would  be  again 
wholly  upset.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole  annual 
production  of  silver,  which  hitherto  has  been  retained 
m  America  owing  to  artificial  appreciation,  would  then 
come  as  an  ordinary  commodity  upon  the  world's  market 
and  would  have  to  find  a  sfue,  thus  lowering  prices 
regardless  of  consequences,  either  in  trade  in  Eastern 
Asia  or  for  industrial  purposes.  Whether  the  price 
would  then  fall  to  35  or  30  pence  or  even  lower  still  can 
naturally  not  be  foreseen.  And  it  is  ouito  impossible  to 
estimate  how  far  the  depreciation  of  silver  would  go 
should  a  suspension  of  coinage  in  British  India  deprive 
silver  of  what  now  is  its  most  important  market. 

♦i."i:..'!"''.t^*?';°"?"l?S"''       The  fell  in  price  of  many 

the  fall  in  the  wholesale  prices     „„„„„ jji^^.    *:_      „v»i.k_  i 

ot-many  oommodities  which  has  commodities  m  Wholesale 
been  in  progress  during  the  last  trade  may  be  attributed  to 
10  or  12  years  ?  various  causes,  of  which  each 

is  of  special  importance  to  special  branches  of  produc- 
tion.   The  most  important  of  these  are : — 

(1.)  The  competition  of  newly-opened  disfaricts  in 
which  certain  products,  such  as  grain,  can  be 
grown  with  much  less  cost  than  in  Europe. 
This  competition  has  become  possible  chiefly 
thi-on^h  the  building  of  great  railways  in 
America  and  India,  and  through  the  cheapness 
of  sea  freights. 

(2.)  The  considerable  increase  of  large  industrial 
factories,  not  only  in  the  original  industrial 
nations,  but  also  in  those  which  were  formerly 
more  or  less  backward.  Their  custom  is  now 
being  more  and  more  withdrawn  from  the 
former. 
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(3.)  The  stimnlation  to  the  export  of  agricnltaral  pro- 
dncts  from  Eastern  Asia  is  consequence  of  the 
depreciation  of  silver,  and,  from  the  same 
cause,  the  impediment  to  the  import  of  European 
articles  of  indnstry  into  these  countries. 

The  first  cause  operated  more  especiallj  in  depressing 
the  price  of  wheat  owing  to  American  competition, 
which,  during  the  last  10  years,  has  attained  an  extra- 
ordinary extent.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  export  of 
wheat  m>m  America  has  considerably  decreased  of  late, 
and,  e  a.,  in  the  fiscal  year  1885-86  it  amounted  to  only 
58  million  bushels  as  compared  with  153  million  in  the 
year  1879-80.*  How  then  has  it  come  about  that  it  is 
exactly  in  that  year  1886  that  the  price  of  wheat  fell 
lower  than  ever  P  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  it  does 
not  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  wheat  which  America 
actnalfy  delivers  in  Europe  but  upon  the  quantity  in 
hand  or  quickly  procurable,  which  in  case  of  an  increased 
demand  could  be  at  once  delivered  at  the  low  prico 
quoted.  The  harvests  in  Europe  were,  of  late  years, 
comparatively  good,  and  their  increased  yield,  as  com- 

rd  with  the  years  1879  and  1880,  had  to  find  a  market 
competing  with  the  American  wheat.  This  was 
elfected  oy  extensive  lowering  of  price,  which  injured 
the  producer  both  in  America  and  fhirope.  But  whilst 
the  European  farmer  very  frequently  failed  to  recover 
the  cost  of  production  at  these  prices,  the  wheat 
grower  of  the  American  West  only  lost  a  possible  extra 
profit.  For  him  even  the  low  price  leaves  a  normal 
profit  over,  and  so  at  these  prices  they  keep  on  pressing 
upon  the  European  market  with  the  whole  of  their 
producing  power.  The  theory  of  Bicardo,  according  to 
which  the  price  is  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  production 
under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions  (including  the 
normal  interest  on  capital),  only  holds  good  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  more  favourably  situated  classes  of 
producers  are  already  fully  engaged  to  the  extent  of 
'■.heir  whole  producing  power.  If,  however,  one  of  these 
favoured  classes  can  rarther  extend  their  production, 
then  it  rules  the  market,  and  fixes  the  lowering  of  price, 
be  its  actual  sale  great  or  small,  i.e.,  whether  it  compels 
the  less  favoured  competitors  to  suspend  their  produc- 
tion or  to  sell  at  a  loss. 

Analogous  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  the 
extraordinary  fall  in  the  price  of  copper  which  has  con- 
tinued until  October  1887.  In  the  western  territories 
of  the  United  States,  especially  in  Montana,  new  and 
rich  copper  mines  have  been  opened,  and  through 
their  output  the  American  production  rose  from  40,000 
tons  in  1882  lo  74,000  tons  in  1885.  As  simultaneously 
the  great  Spanish  mines  increased  their  output,  this 
extraordinarily  augmented  quantity  of  the  metal  could 
<mly  find  a  sale  by  a  reduction  in  price,  which,  in  the 
end,  fell  to  two  thirds  of  the  former  avenge  price. 
Many  of  the  smaller  and  less  productive  mines  were 
certainly  obliged  to  close  operations ;  but  the  diminution 
in  production  caused  by  this  was  inconsiderable,  com- 
pared with  the  constantly  increasing  quantities  thrown 
upon  the  market  by  the  larger  works  in  spite  of  the 
considerable  reduction  in  their  profit. 

Over-production,  which,  in  the  case  of  copper,  has  been 
caused  oy  the  opening  of  new  mines,  has,  in  the  case  of 
many  branches  of  industry,  arisen  simply  from  the  fact 
that  large  manufactories,  iron  works,  and  other  busi- 
nesses have  been  started  whose  power  of  production  far 
exceeds  the  present  demands  of  the  market.  The  more 
favourable  the  conditions  of  production  of  such  an  under- 
taking the  more  will  it  strive  to  bring  to  the  market  a 
({uantity  corresponding  to  its  actual  power  of  production , 
and  even  if  this  cannot  be  done,  yet  it  co-operates  in 
causing  a  depression  of  prices  under  which  the  less  fa- 
voured undertakings  can  earn  no  profit,  or  indeed  suffer 
actual  loss.  Uf  these  latter,  some  fall  to  the  ground,  but 
precisely  those  whose  production  most  contributes  to 
the  result  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  crowded  out, 
but  continue  their  operations  even  when  they  are  with- 
out profit  owing  to  a  glut  of  the  market.  These_  are 
the  large  industrial  joint  stock  companies.  Their  direc- 
tors have  an  immediate  interest  in  keeping  the  under- 
taking in  operation,  even  although  ityields  no  dividend, 
and  the  shareholders  are  quite  content,  provided  there 
be  no  deficit  to  be  covered ;  and  even  in  this  latter  case, 
they  prefer  as  a  rule  to  issue  ])reference  shares  and  to 
take  them  up  themselves,  rather  than  to  go  into  liquida- 
tion, in  which  case  they  would  probably  lose  their  whole 
capital.  In  this  way  industrial  ovor-production,  i.e.,  a 
competitive  struggle  and  a  standard  of  prices  which 
rend^jrs  a  great  part  of  the  commodities  produced  to  be 

*  The  Importation  ot  flour  bu  oertkinly  inorcMrd,  but  only  nrom  6  to 
3  million  Mrrela. 
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produced  without  the  usual  profit  or  even  to  be  sold  at 
a  loss,  may  become  chronic,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
other  means  of  protection  against  it  than  conventions 
between  the  great  producers.  These  have  latterly  been 
frequently  attempted,  although  their  action  has  rarely 
had  any  lasting  result. 

The  influence  of  over-production  on  prices  is  naturally 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  it  has  arisen  simultaneously  . 
in  all  industrial  countries,  and  that  many  countries  whose 
industries  are  less  well  developed  impede   the  import 
of  foreign  manufactures  by  protective  duties. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  influence  of  the  depreciation 
of  silver,  it  operates  on  export  and  import  in  countries 
with  a  silver  currency,  just  as  the  depreciation  of  paper 
money  does  in  countries  where  there  is  a  paper  currency. 
Those  who  have  lived  in  one  of  the  latter  know  from 
daily  experience  that  even  considerable  movements  in 
the  premium  on  metallic  money  exert  for  a  considerable 
time  no  noticeable  influence  on  the  retail  price  of 
inland  products,  on  wages,  and  on  rents.  This  is  the 
case  too  with  regard  to  the  movement  in  value  of  the 
rupee  as  cotppared  with  gold,  even  though  this  fall  in 
the  Indian  currency  has  arisen  from  quite  other  causes 
than  (e.g.)  that  of  Russian  paper  money. 

Were,  then,  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  to  go 
further  back  still  in  India,  so  far  as  regards  labour 
and  the  ordinary  products  of  the  land,  it  would  maintain 
for  some  time  the  same  purchasing  power.  These  pro- 
ducts, therefore,  if  valu^  in  gold  can  be  produced  at 
a  less  cost,  and  consequently  they  can  be  sold  in  the 
gold-currency  countries  either  at  a  greater  profit  or,  if 
Lwer  prices  are  necessitated,  at  all  events  with  the 
normal  profit. 

The  first  case  will  only  be  of  a  transient  nature,  for 
competition  will  soon  cause  the  extra  profit,  which  at 
first  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  premium  on  exporta- 
tion, to  disappear  from  the  difierence  in  value.  Especially 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  a  commodity  which  is  thrown 
upon  the  European  market  in  such  superfluity,  the 
depreciation  of  the  rupee  can  only  serve  to  induce  a 
lowering  of  prices  for  the  Indian  product  in  Europe  by 
which  it  forces  a  sale  for  itself.  Therefore  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  wheat  in  London  and  Bombay  is 
not  greater  than  it  would  have  been  under  the  former 
value  of  silver  after  allowance  is  made  for  cost  of  tran- 
sport and  traffic.  The  Indian  wheat  growing  districts 
which  have  now  become  opened  up  by  railways  possess 
through  this  difforenco  in  value  as  well  as  through  their 
natural  advantages  for  production  a  still  further  advan- 
tage, so  that  they  must  be  classed  on  the  European 
market  with  the  most  favourably  situated  competitors 
who  in  the  matter  of  lowering  of  prices  are  able  to  go 
the  furthest  of  all.  An  opposite  effect  is  produced  on 
the  importation  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
the  gold-currency  countries  into  India  and  China, 
owing  to  the  depreciation  of  silver.  The  wages  and 
the  nominal  income  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
there  are  expressed  in  silver  and  have  risen  either  very 
little  or  not  at  all.  The  population  of  India  is  now 
therefore  not  in  a  position  to  pay  any  more  rupees  for 
English  cottons 'than  in  the  time  when  silver  was  of 
full  value.  For  the  English  exporter,  however,  a  simi- 
lar amount  of  rupees  now  yields  in  gold  30  per  cent,  less 
than  before,  and  he  must  therefore  either  suffer  a 
diminution  in  his  sales  or  lower  his  prices  calculated 
in  gold  to  correspond  to  the  depreciation  of  silver. 

Finally,  mention  mtist  be  made  of  yet  another  uni- 
versal cause  of  the  fall  in  price  of  many  commodities 
which  arises  from  the  aggregate  of  these  single  raases. 
The  latter  have  caused  many  necessary  elements  in 
production,  such  as  raw  materials,  machinery,  and  the 
like,  to  become  much  cheaper.  In  consequence  the 
cost  of  production  of  many  other  commodities  nas  in  tnm 
been  reduced,  both  those  which  had  already  been  inde- 
pendently affected  and  also  those  with  which  this  was 
not  yet  the  case.  Owing  to  the  present  keen  competi- 
tion in  all  branches  such  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction must  again  in  its  turn  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  product.  Further,  in  every  branch  of 
industry  great  efforts  are  being  made  tn  compensate 
the  loss  of  profit  by  the  introduction  of  economical 
improvements  in  management,  more  suitable  machinery, 
and  the  like.  These  improvements  contribute  a  factor 
to  the  depression  of  prices,  and  moreover  one  which  in 
time  to  come  will  still  exert  an  influence.  There  is 
thus  being  adjusted  a  new  system  of  relative  values 
based  on  a  lower  level  of  prices,  and  in  it  only  those  will 
find  themselves  in  a  satisfactory  position  who  are  not 
dependent  on  the  past  owing  to  too  high  expenditure 
on  capital  or  debts. 

LI 
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The  above-mentioned  causes  appear  to  me  to  fully 
aoGount  for  the  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities, 
especially  when  we  see  that,  owing  to  combinations  which 
counteract  these  causes,  in  certain  commodities  an 
upward  moyement  of  prices  can  be  caused,  as  has  been 
the  case  latterly  with  copper  and  tin.*  Considerations 
of  currency  come  therefore,   in  my  opinion,  into  our 

I)roblem  only  so  far  as  the  depreciation  of  silver  stlmu- 
ates  export  from  Eastern  Asia  and  depresses  import 
into  this  great  trading  district.  The  assumption  that 
the  depreciation  of  prices  rises  from  a  scarcity  of  gold 
and  a  consequent  rise  in  the  value  of  gold,  seems  to  me 
not  yet  to  be  justified  by  the  facts.  In  America,  France, 
Germany  there  are,  besides  the  gold  coins,  immense  sums 
of  silver  money,  paper  money,  and  uncovered  bank 
notes,  and  these  media  of  circulation  are  fully  equivalent 
to  gold  in  value  owing  to  public  or  private  credit,  and 
therefore  in  the  fixing  of  prices  they  have  the  same 
influence  in  commerce  as  a  corresponding  amount  of 
gold  money  would  have.  No  one  can  maintain  that  in 
these  countries  there  is  any  dearth  of  media  of  circula- 
tion. The  United  States  coined  from  1877  an  annual 
average  of  48  million  dollars  in  gold,  considerably  more 
than  was  coined  in  the  period  from  1851-1860,  in  which 
tue  annual  average  was  only  33  million  dollars.  Besides 
this  there  are  annually  about  28  million  standard  silver 
dollars  which  enter  into  circulation  as  such  or  are  made 
available  in  the  form  of  silver  certificates.  Except 
France  during  the  years  1851-1860  no  country  has  so 
largely  increased  its  stock  of  metallic  money  as  have 
the  United  States  in  the  decade  fl:om  1877  to  1886,  and 
yet  prices  in  that  country  have  manifested  the  same 
movement  as  they  have  in  Europe. 

In  France  for  the  latter  years  we  find  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Bank  a  cash  reserve  of  1,100  to  1,200  million 
francs  in  gold  and  a  like  amount  in  silver  of  legal  tender. 
Besides  this  the  note  circulation  amounts  to  2,600-2,700 
million  francs,  and  is  therefore  covered  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  a  half  in  gold,  and  nearly  five  sixths  in  metal. 
Were  there  an  increased  demand  for  circulation  there 
could  be — political  quiet  and  peace  being  assured — an 
issue  of  500  to  600  million  francs  more  in  notes  covered 
by  the  existing  cash  reserve  without  causing  thereby 
the  least  injury  to  credit. 

In  Germany  too  there  can  be  no  talk  of  any  dearth 
of  circulation  so  long  as  the  Imperial  Bank  holds  a 
cash  reserve  of  650  to  750  mUlion  marks  in  gold 
and  silver,  which  is  treble  the  sum  which  before  1870 
wa-)  quite  sufficient  for  the  Prussian  Bank.  Nearly 
three  fourths  of  the  amount  of  the  notes  issued  by  the 
Imperial  Bank  and  the  other  banks  of  issue  are  usually 
metallically  covered,  and  therefore  the  issue  of  notes 
could,  if  it  was  only  a  question  of  the  credit  of  the  notes, 
be  increased  by  a  sum  of  some  hundred  million  marks 
on  the  present  cash  reserve.  The  Bank  Act  which 
imposes  a  duty  on  uncovered  notes  when  the  issue 
exceeds  385  million  marks  would  certainly  restrain  such 
an  additional  issue,  but  would  never  in  any  way  pre- 
vent it  were  the  needs  of  commerce  seriously  to  require 
snch  an  issue. 

In  England  people  talk  of  a  scarcity  of  gold  when 
the  reserve  of  the  Bank  diminishes  and  consequently 
the  official  rate  of  discount  is  raised.  These,  however, 
are  only  83rmptomB  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  English 
money  market,  chiefly  caused  by  the  uneUstic  organisa- 
tion of  the  Bank  according  to  the  Feel  Act.  There  is  no 
evidence  from  it  that  it  is  occasioned  by  a  universal 
scarcity  of  gold,  for  we  find  that  in  the  year  1857,  the 
period  of  most  active  gold  production,  the  reserve  of 
the  Bank  of  England  was  lower  and  its  rate  of  discount 
higher  than  has  ever  been  the  case  in  the  last  10  years. 
Similarly,  we  find  a  sharp  stiffening  of  the  rate  of  dis- 
count and  a  large  diminution  of  the  reserve  in  the  year 
1873— the  period  when  the  prices  of  the  commodities 
were  highest; 

Certainly  the  aggregate  reserve  of  gold  in  England 
has  of  late  years  experienced  a  diminution  owing  to 
excess  of  its  export  over  import  and  to  its  application 
to  industrial  purposes.  This  fact  depends  partly  on 
the  extension  of  tne  gold  currency  system  in  that  now 
there  is  a  more  complete  adjustment  between  England's 
sold  reserve  and  that  of  other  countries.  But,  besides 
wiis,  it  must  be  noted  that  England  has  always  striven 
to  do  with  the  smallest  possible  cash  reserve,  and  all  its 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  this  end  in  view. 
Owing  to  the  retarded  flow  of  business  a  portion  of  its 
gold  reserve  became  superfluous,  and  also  the  amount 
of  pajrments  through    the  Clearing  House  decreased. 

*  Tbe  prices  of  lead  and  zinc  also  had  preriously  risen, 


The  departure  of  a  certain  amount  of  gold  must,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  not  as  the  cause  out  the  eSect  of 
depression  in  trade.  In  any  case  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  statement  that  England  possesseB  less  circulation 
than  are  normally  rec^uired,  as  we  see  that  the  average 
rate  of  discount  remains  very  low,  and  owing  to  substi- 
tutes of  other  kinds,  especially  to  the  facilities  of  the 
Clearing  House,  there  is  less  use  made  of  metallic 
money  than  was  the  case  in  former  years.  But  even 
if  England  had  really  lost  too  much  gold,  the  fall  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  could  not  be  attributed  to  it, 
because  it  is  a  universal  phenomenon  to  be  observed 
even  in  the  countries  which  receive  gold  from  England 
or  in  other  ways  have  increased  their  cash  reserve  at  its 
expense. 

A  low  rate  of  discount  is  not  of  itself  a  proof  of  a 
superfluity  of  circulation,  but  only  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  unplaced  and  movable  capitaL  When,  however, 
this  coincides  with  large  cash  reserves  in  the  banks,  as 
has  been  for  many  years  the  case  in  France  and 
Germany,  then  a  proof  may  undoubtedly  be  seen 
in  this  coincidence  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  dearth  of  money  operating  to 
depress  prices.  It  is  certainly  possible,  and  indeed 
probable,  that  in  the  future,  if  the  circle  of  gold 
currency  countries  is  enlarged,  or  the  production 
of  gold  further  decreased,  that  scarcity  of  gold  and 
consequent  appreciation  of  gold  as  compared  with 
commodities  might  be  occasioned.  I  believe,  however, 
that  this  circumstance  could  be  at  once  detected  in 
the  rise  of  permanent  and  increasing  premium  on  gold 
in  those  countries  which,  like  France  and  the  United 
States,  have  concurrently  with  gold  a  large  silver  circu- 
lation and  much  paper  money  or  great  power  of 
extension  in  their  issue  of  bank  notes.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, in  these  countries  but  few  and  transient  ,'preinia 
on  gold  have  been  paid  which  can  well  be  accounted  for 
by  temporary  conjunctures. 

IV.  Has  it  (the  fell  in  prices)  A       further       arKument 

r^rS'a^^nilthrpa/S  against  the  assumption  of  a 

for  services  rendered,  {c)  land  universal  nse  in  price  of  gold 

and  houses  t  j^y    \^    fo^Q^i    j^    tjje    f^j; 

that  the  depreciation  of  prices  has  confined  itself  almost 
exclusively  to  commodities  in  wholesale  trade ;  and 
even  in  these  not  without  considerable  exceptions. 
Only  in  the  case  of  single  articles,  e.g.,  sugar  and 
petroleum,  have  retail  prices  followed  to  any  great 
extent  the  movement  in  wholesale  prices ;  in  the  case  of 
most  commodities  on  the  contrary,  especially  in  the 
case  of  bread  and  meat,*  only  a  very  slight.cheapening 
or  none  at  all  has  occurred  in  retail  trade. 

The  wages  of  the  industrial  classes  have  on  the  whole 
gone  back  but  slightly,  and  are  still  higher  than  they 
were  in  the  year  1870.  Agricultural  labourers  have 
almost  completely  maintained  the  rise  which  they 
gained  in  the  years  1872-3.  The  wages  of  servants  show 
a  continuous  rising  tendency,  and  even  services  of  a 
higher  class,  e.g.,  those  ofartists  and  medical  specialists, 
are  on  the  whole  more  highly  remunerated  than 
formerly.  The  same  holds  good  of  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, concerts,  and  the  like.  Moreover,  the 
increased  discrepancy  above  mentioned  between  retail 
prices  and  the  depressed  wholesale  prices  can  partly 
be  accounted  for  by  the  higher  value  of  the  services 
rendered  in  connexion  with  retail  trade.  Besides,  the 
glittering  ornamentation  of  shops  and  the  higher  rent 
paid  in  good  localities  frequently  contribute  to  the 
same  end.  Farms  and  land  in  the  country  hare  more 
or  less  fallen,  still  not  so  extensively  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  lowering  of  rent.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained ft'om  the  fact  that  the  return  from  State  and 
other  good  securities  has  also  fallen,  and  therefore  the 
factor  of  capitalisation  has  risen  in  favour  of  the  land 
property.  Certainly  if  land  is  sold  by  auction  under  a 
forced  sale  it  often  realises  only  a  very  low  price,  but  in 
ordinary  free  traffic  on  the  other  hand  the  ground  land- 
lords hold  out  for  comparatively  high  prices.  The 
prices  of  houses  have  on  the  whole  not  fallen  although 
building  materials  are  cheaper.  House  rents  in 
Berlin  have,  it  is  true,  not  been  able  to  keep  at  the 
extraordinary  elevation  which  they  attained  there  under 
exceptional  circumstances  in  the  year  1872;  but  in 
general  in  the  German  towns,  although  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  building  in  nearly  all  of  them,  they  hare  for  the 
last  10  years  remained  about  the  same. 

Certainly,  in  Germany,  people,   and  especially  the 
middle  classes,  have   the  impression  that  during  the 

*  The  wholesale  price,  too,  of  meat  that  it,  the  price  paid  to  the 
growers,  has  fallen  in  Oermany  but  sUcutljr. 
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period  of  pretended  increase  in  the  parchasing  power 
of  money,  coat  of  living  has  become  greater  for  them. 
The  Government  too  has  given  expression  to  this 
opinion  by  recognising  a  rise  in  the  stipends  of  its 
officials  as  justified  thereby. 

V.  Hu  the  tall  resnited  in  Xf  we  consider  the  present 
JSCSKrlSS^-Sln^r^l  movement  £ppices  in  the 
of  the  world  r  aggregate   from   the   stand 

rint  of  nniversal  economics 
,  _  in  saying  that  it  has  done 

harm  to  hnmanity".  The  powers  and  treasures  of 
nature  in  newly  opened  districts  have  been  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  civilised  world,  and  an  immense 
apparatus  of  railway,  steamers,  machines  of  every  de- 
scription has,  in  consequence  of  the  keen  competition 
of  its  owners,  rendered  to  human  society  its  mechanical 
services  for  an  nnwontedly  low  price.  The  profits  of 
capital  have  diminished,  bnt  on  the  other  hand  the 
varae  of  human  labour,  including  all  kinds  of  services, 
has  risen  rather  than  fallen.  The  fall  in  the  price  of 
wholesale  commodities  has  been  prejudicial  to  certain 
classes  and  groups  ;  but 'other  classes  must  have  bene- 
fited to  an  equal  extent,  and,  if  these  latter  are  not  the 
consumers,  then  it  must  be  the  middlemen  in  trade 
or  the  classes  which  work  directly  for  the  pnbUc. 
Amongst  these  many  during  the  last  decade  have 
attained  to  prosperity,  especially  bakers,  butchers, 
publicans,  and,  in  many  towns,  masons  and  others  em- 
ployed in  building.  Symptoms  of  general  economic 
pressure  are  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  Germany.  The 
number  of  new  buildings  is,  as  was  said,  very  large  in 
many  towns,  and  the  new  houses  are  if  not  in  every 
case  veiy  tastefully  built,  still  erected  with  a  far  greater 
attention  to  luxury  in  the  way  of  decoration  and  comfort 
than  was  formerly  the  custom.  The  public  places 
of  amusement  are  more  frequented  than  ever,  the 
number  oftourists  increases  every  summer ;  all  watering- 
places  and  summer  resorts  are  full  to  ovei  flowing.  New 
necessities  of  existence  and  requirements  of  luxury  are 
always  extending  in  wider  circles,  and  the  feeling  men- 
tioned above  as  to  .the  increased  expense  of  living  is 
undoubtedly  closely  connected  with  this  increase  of  the 
superfluous  things  which  are  regarded  as  necessities. 

Although  meanwhile  humanity  in  general  has  suffered 
no  economic  injury  through  the  fall  in  prices,  still  on 
the  other  htuid  it  is  possible  that  one  particular  country 
may  have  received  more  harm  than  benefit  from  this 
evolution.  England,  perhaps,  is  in  this  condition,  because 
so  far  as  its  industry  is  concerned,  this  lowering  of 
prices  is  bound  up  with  increased  competition  abroad 
and  the  loss  of  a  part  of  its  foreign  trade.  It  is  possible 
also  that  in  a  specified  country  the  operation  of  a 
lowering  of  prices  even  when,  regarded  purely  arith- 
metically, it  balances  itself  in  gain  and  loss,  may  still 
give  rise  to  a  division  of  wealth  which  from  the  social 
point  of  view  seems  less  desirable  than  the  former.  In 
Germany  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  deplorable 
change  and  an  injury  to  the  common  weal  if  the  indepen- 
dent smaller  landowners  who  work  their  own  ground 
were  ruined  by  the  low  price  of  (p^in  and  their  farms 
conglomerated  into  the  "  latifundia  "  of  the  great  capi- 
talists. 

VI.  Do  you  coMider  that  ^  has  already  been 
the  countries  usinjt  the  gold  .___p^  4.i,„  e^vi  ;_  tv-n  nrioe 
iitandard,  or  any  of  them,  are  arguea,  ine  rail  in  ine  price 
BUtterina    from     an     injurioiu  of   commodities   cannot,     in 

5S^SI«ht°'ha^''  hSroS  "-y  °P™°?.  be  attributed  to 
Tiated  or  mitigated  by  an  Scarcity  of  media  of  circu- 
inoreaae  in  the  supply  of  gold  f  lation  nor  to  a  scarcity  of 
gold.  Btill  less  cannot  be  maintained  that  in  conse- 
quence of  insufficient  import  of  gold  trade  has  been 
injured  by  a  high  rate  of  discount.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  official  rate  of  discount  of  the  Banks  of  England 
and  France,  and  of  the  German  Imperial  Bank,  taking 
the  average  of  the  years  1877-1886,  has  been  lower  than 
in  any  former  decade,  and  in  the  private  discount 
market  this  is  true  in  a  still  higher  degree.  The  maxi- 
mum quotations,  too,  of  the  official  rates  have  in  the 
last  decade  not  risen  so  high  as  formerly.  The  Bank 
of  Englsoid  did  not  in  this  period  raise  its  rate  above 
bi*  per  cent.,  whilst  we  find  for  1873,  e.g.,  a  maximum 
of  8i  per  cent.,  for  1872  64  per  cent.,  for  1866  10  per 
cent.,  for  1865  7  per  cent. ,  for  1864  9  per  cent.,  for  1857 
9J  per  cent.  The  Bank  of  England  is  compelled  owing 
to  its  legal  organisation,  not  hy  any  general  scarcity  of 
gold,  to  enter  f^om  time  to  tune  upon  a  struggle  for 
gold ;  it  has,  however,  as  we  see,  been  obliged  in  the 
time  of  the  richest  gold  production  to  enter  upon  this 
struggle  with  much  severer  measures  than  in  the  last 
deoade. 


yn.  To  what  extent  and  in  The  amount  of  the  pre- 
b?tte'^^ty'^f°1he'"meW  cious  metals  used  for  money 
or  metals  osed  as  standards  of  purposes  stands  in  no  fixed 
'*'"*'  and  specified  relationship  to 

the  prices  of  commodities,  although  in  general  it  is 
indubitable  that  very  great  alterations  in  its  amount  may 
in  the  end  conduce  to  depreciation  or  appreciation  in 
the  value  of  the  metals  as  compared  to  commodities  in 
trade.  What  under  given  circumstances  really  happen* 
depends  upon  the  particular  nature  of  those  circum- 
stances. It  is  possible  for  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  metallic  money  of  one  country  to  take  place  without 
prices  rising ;  conversely  too  a  considerable  and 
general  rise  of  prices  may  occur  without  any  increase 
in  the  cash  reserve  of  a  country,  or  even  simultaneously 
with  a  diminution  of  the  cash  reserve.  For  instance, 
the  gold  and  silver  reserve  of  the  United  States  was 
considerably  increased  fVom  1878  to  1887,  and  for  all 
that  prices  there  as  in  Europe  have  gone  back.  France 
on  the  other  hand  had  in  1873  prices  quite  as  high 
as  other  countries,  although  it  had  lost  more  than  60G 
million  francs  in  metallic  money  owing  to  the  payment 
of  the  war  indemnity  to  Germany.  England  and  other 
countries  too  had  in  1872  and  1873  to  pay  gold  to 
Germany,  and  still  prices  rose  in  their  markets  as  well. 

A  general  rise  of  prices  always  takes  place  when 
there  is  a  general  upward  movement  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  life  caused  by  great  speculative  activity 
or  rapid  business  advance.  If  the  real  conditions  of  an 
extention  of  production  and  commerce  are  recognizable 
then  business  without  any  difficulty  whatever  finds  for 
itself  in  one  form  or  other  the  necessary  auxiliaries  for 
the  circulation.  A  large  reserve  of  metallic  money  is 
to  this  extent  favourable  to  a  rising  movement  in  prices, 
in  that  it  affords  a  surer  bases  to  the  mechanism  of 
credit  and  facilitates  its  extention  to  a  further  extent 
than  Would  be  practicable  with  a  smaller  cash  reserve. 
On  the  other  hand  a  mere  increase  in  the  metallio 
reserve  is  in  itself  not  in  the  position  to  cause  an  im- 
provement in  the  economic  relations  of  a  country. 
What  is  the  gain  if,  e.g.,  England  sells  commodities  m 
America  at  a  loss  and  receives  in  exchange  for  a  part 
of  these  exports  not  cotton  or  other  American  products 
but  gold  P  If  business  languishes  in  a  state  of  stagnation 
then  this  gold  will  make  no  difference  in  the  position  ; 
it  will  be  stored  up  in  the  bank  and  so  change  a  certain 
number  of  formerly  uncovered  notes  into  covered  notes, 
or  take  the  place  of  other  auxiliaries  to  the  circulation 
whose  application  will  be  correspondingly  reduced. 
The  Bank  of  England  in  July  1879  bad  a  cash  reserve 
of  over  35,000,000Z. .  whilst  only  29i  million  of  notes 
was  issued  to  the  public,  for  which  in  consequence  there 
was  a  surplus  cover  of  nearly  6,000,000i.  And  yet  this 
quantity  of  gold  in  spite  of  a  very  low  rate  of  discount 
did  not  suffice  to  give  any  movement  to  business,  for 
the  temporary  improvement  of  prices  which  occurred 
shortly  afterwards  proceeded  from  the  American 
market  and  was  in  no  way  produced  by  the  offer  of  gold 
by  the  Bank  of  England. 

Till.  What  is  the  relation.        Fixed    relations   between 

^^'^kyTt^P^Z^^i^  addition  to  the  quantity  of 
and  the  fluctuations  of  credit?  the  precious  metals  and  ex- 
tension of  credits  are  not  to 
be  discovered.  A  large  cash  reserve  in  a  country  may 
operate  in  causing  a  part  of  the  auxiliary  means  of 
credit  in  business  to  be  crowded  out,  or,  more  especially, 
in  confining  the  extension  of  such  auxiliaries.  So,  for 
instance,  in  France,  a  country  which  still  of  all 
European  countries  possesses  the  largest  metallic  cash 
reserve,  the  cheque  and  Clearing  House  system  is  but 
little  developed.  Under  other  conditions,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  large  cash  reserve  may  favour  a  proportionate 
extension  of  credit,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case  in 
Germany,  for  instance,  in  the  years  1872  and  1873.  Just 
so  we  find  in  the  first  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  and  Australia,  an  exceptional  extension 
of  credit  in  Europe  coinciding  with  a  great  increase  in 
the  metallic  money.  This  was  specially  the  case  in 
speculative  matters  until  the  crisis  of  1857  gave  a 
check. 

I  have  already  given  the  reasons  above  for  considering 
that  the  movements  of  the  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  consequently  the  extension  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  willingness  of  this  institution  to  give  credit, 
are  not  immediately  caused  by  the  general  economic 
relations  of  the  import  of  gold,  bnt  depend  upon  causes 
which  ensue  from  tne  Bank  Act. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  GOLD   AND   SILVKU  : 


IX.  Has  there  been  diirinK  In  Germany  the  nse  of 
thu  last  15  years  any  important  auxilinries  to  the  circulation 
SlSrSLi?  c,ld1i"  bmi  which  save  the  currency  hae 
or  exch«iipe.  or  other  means  of  jjjade  considerable  progress. 
"n^^mitJn?  "™  Especial  mention  must  here 
'"*'"°  be  made  of  the  development 
of  the  "  giro  "  system  in  the  Imperial  Bank,  a  system  of 
deposit  and  payment  which  embraces  the  whole  empire, 
insomuch  as  the  depositors  cau  avail  themselves  of  the 
branch  offices  (over  200)  as  well  as  of  the  head  offiw. 
The  aKKTOKate  amount  of  this  business,  which  in  IWO 
was  quite  inconsiderable,  has  since  then  steadily  «o^. 
In  the  year  1886  it  had  reached  the  amount  of  28,820 
million  marks.  Besides  this  the  Imperial  Bank  has  m 
connexion  with  many  other  banks  mstit^d  Clearing 
Houses  in  nine  towns,  through  which  in  1886  payments 
to  the  amount  of  13,356  miUion  marks  were  made. 

X.  Do  you  consider  that  an  An  international  agree- 
lnt«'m»tion»l  agreement  could  mg^t  for  the  free  coinage  of 
ro.dS'nS 'SIvS-'aM'trde^r  gold  and  silver  according  to 
money  at  a  fliod  rate  f  a  fixed  relative  value  would 
in  my  opinion  be  possible  if  England  were  uncondi- 
tionailv  to  enter  into  this  bimetallic  convention,  and  so 
allowed  an  unrestricted  coining  of  silver  currency 
money  according  to  the  accepted  value. 

XI.  Is  it  in  tlie  power  ol        A  general  agreement  as  to 
GovemmenU  to  maintain  such     .j^^  j.elative  value  of  the  two 
A   i*:itiu  if  sirroGd   upon ',  Anti  .  • 
would    the    practice   of    the     precious  metals  on    a  given 
commercial   world   follow  the    ratio,  if  accepted  by  England, 
'»'''                                       the  United  States,  Germany. 
Prance,  Italy,  and  other  States  for  their  coinages,  would 
exert  a  much  stronger  influence  on  the  relative  value 
obtaining    in   free  trade  than  did  the  French  double 
cniTency  system  formerly.     If  the  bimetalhc  union 
were    to   fii  upon  the   old  French  rates  as  it*  basis 
(164  to  1).  t'l®"  silver  would  undoubtedly  in  a  vei^ 
short  time  rise  to  60|  pence  for  the  ounce  of  English 
standard  fineness,  because  any  amount  could  be  made 
to  realise  this  value  by  the  most  important  mmts.    How 
long,  however,  the  value  of  silver  as  compared  with 
gold  could  be  maintained  would    depend  upon    the 
relative  production  of  the  two  precious  metals.    The 
theory  of  bimetaUism  has  silently  taken  for  granted 
what  certainly  corresponds  to  actual  experience  hitherto, 
that  both  precious  metals  will  again  be  subjected    to 
periodic  increase  and  decrease  of  production.    For  it 
would  certainly  always    be    possible  by  means  of  a 
bimetallic  system  to  support  a  metal  which  was  tempo- 
rarily threatened  with  depreciation  in'consequence  of  an 
increased  supply,  until,  by  a  considerable  diminution 
in  its  production,  or  a  great  increase  in  the  production 
of  the  other  metal,  a  reverse  movement  occurred.    If, 
however,   the  nroduction  of  silver  steadily  increased 
(even      with     'diminishing    celerity    and    not    above 
a  certain    fixed  upward    limit)   while   that   of    gold 
continued  slowly  to  decrease  and  approximated    to  a 
downward  limit,  then  even  a  world-wide  bimetallic  union 
could  not  maintain  in  theopen  market  the  former  relation 
of  value  between  the  two  precious  metals.    The  amount 
of  silver  money  to  hand  in  the  bimetallic  states  would 
then  reach  very  soon  the  double,  then  the  treble,  and 
more  of  the  supply  of  gold  money,  silver  money  would 
then  become  the  actual  general  measure  of  value,  the 
representative  of  the  standard  value  of  the  country,  and 
cold  would  as  compared  with  it   reach  to  a  premium, 
the  amount  of  which  could  by  no  manner  of  means  be 
limited  by  the  bi-metallic  organisation  which  would 
then  be  working  with  empty  hands.      For  such  an 
organisation  can  prevent  the  sinking  of  a  plentiful 
product  but  not  the  rise  of  a  metal  which  is  becoming 
BCiirocr.     Now,  however,  the  production  of  silver  in 
fjite  of  fall  of  its  price  has  continued  for  a  long  series  of 
years  to  increase  more  and  more,  and  now,  reckoned  in 
the  old  value,  it  has  attained  to  an  annual  amount  of 
550  miUion  marks.    All  this  goes  to  show  that  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  improvement  of  means  of  transport  in 
the  American  mining  districts  and  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  technique  of  metallurgy,  together  with 
the  practically  inexhaustible  wealth  of  ore  m  North  and 
fcoutii  America,  the  production  of  sUver  wiU  still  further 
increase.    A  rise  in  the  price  of   silver  would  also 
immediately  bring  with  it  a  marked  increase  of  produc- 
tion since  at  present  great  quantities  of  poor  ore  are  set 
on  one  side  which,  with  silver  at  a  higher  pnce,  would 
be  smelted  with  profit. 

On  the  other  side  the  production  of  gold  has  for 
20  years  kept  slowly  receding  and  now  it  reaches  an 
annual  average  of  only  400  million  marks  It  w 
precisely  on  the  part  of  bimetallism  that  the 
arguments  have  been  exposed  which  make  probable 


the  continuance  of  this  retrograde  movement, 
and  show  that  discoveries  such  as  those  in  California 
and  Australia  in  1848  and  1851  are  not  to  be  expected. 
I  believe  indeed  that  quartz  mining  is  capable  of 
greater  development,  but  it  is  in  any  case  very 
probable  that  the  annual  yield  of  gold  will  fall  within 
a  short  time  to  350  million  marks  and  later  perhaps 
still  further.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  SoetbeePs 
estimate,  there  is  now  an  annual  consumption  of  250 
million  marks  of  gold  either  in  the  form  of  new  bars  or 
of  coin  for  industrial  purposes,  and  this  amount  will 
most  probably  be  increased  by  degrees  as  the  population 
and  prosperity  grows.  Besides  &s,  there  is  an  annual 
flow  of  about  70  million  marks  to  India  which  is  either 
melted  down  or  hoarded  there.  Even  at  the  present 
moment,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  annual 
production  of  gold  is  not  devoted  to  any  permanent 
monetary  purpose.  The  more  this  annuid  production 
diminishes  the  more  will  its  use  as  a  material  for  money 
decrease  in  importance ;  indeed,  it  might  well  be  possible 
that  in  the  end  the  annual  requirement  of  gold  for 
industrial  purposes  would  ec[ual  the  amount  annually 
yielded.  But  long  before  this  point  had  been  reached 
the  trade  value  of  gold,  consequently  in  the  bimetallic 
union  the  premium  on  gold,  quite  independent  of  any 
influence  exerted  by  a  legal  relative  value,  would  be 
able  to  rise,  because  the  industrial  demand  for  gold 
would  have  become  by  far  the  most  important.  But  in 
the  form  of  coin,  too,  gold  would  acquire  a  greater 
preference  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  silver  money 
was  increased.  If  the  old  prices  were  restored  the 
annual  production  of  silver  would  certainly  exceed  600 
million  marks,  and  it  would  then,  after  fulfilling  all  the 
needs  of  industry  and  Eastern  Asian  trade,  leave  over 
300  million  marks  which  muni  be  coined  into  silver 
money  in  Europe  and  America.  Thus,  in  20  years,  the 
amount  of  silver  money  would  have  been  augmented  by 
more  than  6,000  million  marks,  whilst  the  supply  of 
gold  coin  would  have  increased  only  by  a  few  hundred 
millions.  Such  an  increase  of  metallic  money  would,  it 
is  true,  be  in  itself  neither  excessive  nor  injurious  to 
humanity,  especially  if  some  of  the  countries  which 
now  have  a  paper  currency  were  to  resume  cash  pay- 
mento  ;  but  the  official  relative  value  of  the  two  precious 
metals  would,  under  B!ioh  circumstances  m  made 
wholly  illusory  by  a  premium  on  gold  which  would  rise 
slowly  indeed,  but  surely,  and  with  no  limit  to  its  height. 

XII.  What  would  be  the  Ktheformer  relative  value 
effect  of  snch  an  a<frtiement.  if  f  ^.  ±^  nroninna  ntotjkAn 
carried  oat.  upon  (a)  prices,  01  tne  two  preClOUS  metals 
and  (4)  the  preduction  of  the  Were  restored  by  the  forma- 
precious  metals  t  tjon  of  a  bimetallic  union, 

which  regulation,  however,  according  to  what  I  have  jnst 
mentioned,  could  only  be  carried  through,  so  far  as  free 
trade  is  concerned,  for  a  not  very  long  series  of  years, 
then,  owing  to  the  permanent  increase  of  silver  money, 
which  would  finally  become  the  actual  standard  of  value, 
certainly  slowly  increasing  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
money  as  compared  with,  commodities  would  set  in. 
For  the  whole  development  of  modern  trade  is  directed 
towards  the  object  of  making  an  increasing  number  of 
business  transactions  possible  by  means  of  balancing  and 
accordingly  I  imiting  the  use  of  actual  money.  Germany 
and  France,  for  instance,  are  continually  striving  to  vaaka 
the  nse  of  metallic  money  dispensable  to  the  same 
degree  that  it  already  ia  in  England.  If,  however,  in 
spite  of  this  a  considerable  and  indefinite  coinage  of 
silver  throws  a  continual  increase  of  metallic  money 
into  circulation,  and  does  this  coincidently  in  all  lands 
of  economic  importance  (which  will  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  surplus),  then  this  fact  in  combination  with  the 
existing  tendency  towards  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
money  will  cause  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  value  of 
money  as  compared  with  marketable  commodities. 

As,  however,  the  production  of  gold  will  in  all 
probability  decrease,  we  may  assume  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  coinages  from  new  gold  and  silver  in  20  years 
wonld  still  not  be  greater  than  it  was  in  the  years 
1860-1869,  and  the  operation  of  this  increase  of  money 
on  prices  would  in  future  probably  be  smaller  than  in 
the  above-mentioned  period,  because  it  would  now  take 
place  with  a  far  greater  quantity  already  on  hand,  with 
a  greater  population,  and  with  a  larger  bulk  of  saleable 
commodities.  Should  Bussia  or  Austria  replace  their 
paper  money  by  metal,  which  certainly  could  only  bo 
(lone  with  a  wider  application  of  silver,  then,  as  above 
stated,  the  influence  of  the  increase  of  money  would  be 
still  more  considerably  weakened.  I  have  already 
discussed  the  influence  of  the  restoration  of  the  former 
relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  upon  the  prodaotion 
of  silver. 
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XIII.  Do  you   coiwider  «ii        The  adoption  of  an  inter- 
interoaUoD^Kn»raerit  for  b^^    national   bimetallic  relative 
mctalliBm  possible  on  luiy  otoer  •       x   j     ^      ii_ 
ratio  than  IH  to  1 V                      value  approximated    to  the 

present  price  of  silver  abont 
20  to  1  or  21  to  1  would  be  mnch  more  commendable 
than  the  retam  to  that  which  exists  in  the  Latin  Union. 
The  production  of  silver  would  in  that  case  experience 
no  exceptional  stimnlatioii,  and  gold  wonld  retain  the 
advantage  in  value  which  has  accrued  to  it  from  its 
increasing  scarcity.  It  is  tme  if  the  production  of 
silver  continued  to  incrcAse  and  that  of  gold  further 
decreased  then  even  with  this  raised  relative  value  of 
gold  there  most  in  the  end  arise  an  ever  increasing 
premiam  on  gold.  But  the  point  of  time,  when  the 
o£Bcial  relative  value  would  be  definitely  superseded  by 
that  of  trade,  wonld  certainly,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
new  relative  value,  lie  in  a  far  more  distant  future  than 
it  would  where  the  old  relative  value  retained.^ 

England  would,  perhaps,  be  the  easiest  to  win  over  to 
this  form  of  bimetallism,  Germany  would  then  perhaps 
also  decide  for  it ;  but  France  and  the  United  States 
wonld  probably  fight  against  a  bimetallic  system  with 
depreciated  silver  value  with  all  their  strength.  For 
both  countries  possess  enormous  sums  of  silver  money 
coined  at  the  relative  value  of  15i  to  1  and  16  to  1, 
which  by  the  now  system,  even  if  gradually  introduced, 
would  have  to  be  recoined  at  a  heavy  loss,  a  loss  which 
in  Prance  might  amount  to  600  million  francs.  In 
Anr.crica  there  is  a  further  consideration,  the  important 
group  of  those  interested  in  silver  who  would  raise  an 
energetic  opposition  to  any  such  ofiBcial  and  final 
recognition  of  the  depreciation  of  silver.  Consequently 
for  the  practicability  of  the  realisation  of  this  relatively 
most  durable  form  of  bimetallism  there  are  no  practic- 
able prospects  in  view  at  present. 

XIV.  railing  wi  international       Any  permanent  fixity   of 

S;5;ri'i''co«"Sr!SW^y  \^^  ^^^^^  of  silver  can  only 

the  commercial  nations  of  the  be  occasioued  by  the  assured 

world  for  piving  increased  stn-  j,ge   ^f   that     portion    of  the 

bility  to  the  relation  between  „^.    ,   „i,-  v   ^-   „.+    ._„i;_j 

fioldandsiivirf  metal  which  18  not  applied 

to  industrial  purpose  and 
export  to  Eastern  Asia  as  material  for  money  by  as 
many  mints  as  possible.  Isolated  coinages  even  if  they 
amounted  to  more  than  10,000,OOOJ.  or  20,000,000?. 
would  only  temporarily  raise  the  ]jrice  of  silver  and 
consequently  only  produce  fluctuations  which  in  the 
interests  of  trade  are  not  at  ,'all  desirable.  If,  sup- 
p>08ing  the  continuance  of  the  American  coinage  of 
dollars,  it  were  possible  for  the  European  mints  still  to 
work  silver,  at  the  present  price,  to  an  annual  amount 
ol  3,000,000{.,  as  a  maximum  sum,  then  this  price  would 
probably  from  time  to  time  be  exceeded,  but  a  further 
sinking  would  hardly  occur.  As,  however,  the  Euro- 
pean States  which  have  gold  currency  would  not  likely 
determine  upon  a  coinage  of  silver  currency,  even  in 
limited  sums,  it  appears  to  be  more  practicable  for  these 
states  to  organise  to  a  certain  extent  an  official  trade 
in  silver  with  the  intention  of  maintaining  the  value 
of  this  metal  above  a  certain  boundary  and  keeping  as 
far  OS  possible  stationary.  Let  us  suppose  England, 
Germany,  Prance,  and  other  states  declare  themselves 
ready  to  buy  at  any  time  silver  at  a  price  which  evei> 
under  the  present  relative  value  might  easily  be  still 
further  exceeded.  This  they  would  do  by  means  of 
paper  money,  which  wonld  be  based  on  gold  currency 
and  covered  by  the  silver  so  bought.  Then  at  once  in 
every  official  place  of  deposit  there  would  be  some 
millions  of  marks  collected •  whilst  the  price  would  be 
prevented  from  falling  below  the  official  quotation. 
This  collection  of  silver  would,  however,  scarcely  over 
reach  a  burdensome  or  considerable  amount,  because  the 
price  fixed  for  purchase  would  be,  as  was  said,  fixed 
somewhat  low,  namely,  under  the  mean  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  last  few  years.  A  temporary  brisk  demand 
for  Eastern  Asia  or  for  industrial  purposes  wonld  then 
cause  1'  rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  which,  however,  wonld 
be  at  oiicc  comlwted  by  heavy  sales  oo  the  part  of  the 
places  of  deposit,  and  so  compressed  within  the  narrowest 
limits.  These  tales  could  be  made  to  work  against 
gold  as  well  as  againbt  the  funded  paper  money ;  in  the 
first  caPO  ti.e  still  outstanding  paper  money  would  be 
fully,  or,  indeed — on  account  of  the  small  profit  on  its 
sale— more  than  fully  covered  by  gold  by  the  deposit 
stations.  Should  the  whole  amount  of  the  silver  bought 
be  absorbed  by  the  sales,  then  the  operation  would  have 
to  be  begun  r.gain  at  a  higher  buyingprice.  If,  on  <^e 
contrary,  in  spite  of  a  cautiotis  choice  of  the  initial 
Oottingon,  Ist  December  1887. 


buying  price,  an  excessive  collection  of  silver  occurred, 
then  certainly  that  price  would  have  to  be  lowered,  and 
the  state  would  then,  through  the  depreciation  in  value 
of  its  reserve  of  silver  already  in  hand  suffer  a  loss  at 
least  for  a  time,  but  that  might  be  equalised  by  the 
profit  which  later  on  it  might  make  when  prices  were 
better.  The  initial  price  wonld  have  to  be  so  chosen 
that  a  fall  of  this  kind  must  appear  exceedingly  impro- 
bable. Moreover,  the  danger  of  such  an  excessive  accu- 
mulation of  silver  would  be  reduced  for  each  individual 
state  in  proportion  as  more  states  participated  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  system.  With  an  increasing  dimi- 
mution  of  the  production  of  gold,  the  silver-covered 
paper  money,  by  which  the  principle  of  gold  currency 
wonld  not  be  attacked,  wonld  become  a  very  useful 
substitute  for  gold,  and  therefore  could  be  issued  to  a 
considerable  extent  without  any  detriment  being  to  bo 
feared  from_  it  and  from  the  accumulation  of  silver 
connected  with  that  issue. 

.il^"J*  "f  "iP"^.  »*'•'"  Jl"        The      double       currency 

alwnce    of    bnnctalliMU,    tlie     j„_; *v^    i  -c,         ■' 

effect  of  any  disturbance  of  durmg  the  rule  m  France 
the  currency  is  limited  to  half  had  the  efiisot  of  keeping  the 
the  currencies  of  tlu'  world,  *■_„  T\rar-\r.na  m^t.xlc.  ..i»«»i« 
and  thereby  increased  in  two  precious  metals  closely 
intensity.  Do  you  consider  this  within  bounds  during  fluc- 
yiew  correct  J  and.  if  to,  do  you  tuations  in  their  relative 
think  the  evil  a  senuus  one  r  _  ,„        tj,         •  ii    t.    .rl, 

value.  Especially  but  for  the 
equalising  influence  of  this  system  would  the  depreoia- 
iation  of  the  valne  of  gold  as  compared  with  silver  in  the 
50  years  have  been  much  more  considerable.  Con- 
versely, as  has  before  been  remarked,  the  fall  of  silver 
would  have  been  almost  wholly  postponed  for  several 
years,  perhaps^  indeed  up  to  the  present  day,  had  Franco 
and  the  states  in  its  coinage  union  been  able  to  maintain 
the  double  currency  with  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 
The  stabUity  of  the  relative  value  of  the  two  precious 
metals  is  a  matter  of  advantage  for  the  economy  of  the 
whole  world,  for  large  and  frequent  fluctuations  make 
trade  between  the  gold  and  silver  currency  countries  a 
gambling  speculation,  and  produce  the  artificial  advan- 
tages partly  for  export  and  partly  for  import  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  above. 

d£UU'Vu?f'be'".,^5  When  the  influence  of  a 
over  all  couutiics,  would  greater  great  ana  sudden  increase  in 
stability  of  the  standard  of  production,  whether  of  silver 
value  be  secured  thereby?  ^r  of  gold    on    the  relative 

value  of  the  two  metals,  is  weakened  or  altogether 
nentralised  by  a  double  currency  system,  then  at  the 
same  time  the  influence  of  the  disturbance  is  extended 
over  the  whole  muss  of  gold  and  silver  money  of  oil 
countries,  and  consequently  on  the  whole  greater  stabi- 
lity in  the  money  value  is  maintained.  For  all  sudden 
and  immediate  influences  on  money  have  relatively 
greater  power  than  have  anantitatively  equally  great 
influences  which  assert  tnemselves  but  slowly  and 
through  manifold  intermediaries. 

For  the  future  deviations  in  the  increase  of  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  as  hitherto  they  have  actually 
occurred,  are  hardly  to  be  expected  any  more.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  gold  and 
silver  is,  it  is  tme,  not  yet  perfect,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  production 
of  gold  will  steadily  diminish,  although,  perhaps,  not  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  whilst  the  production  of  silver  will 
still  fiirthnr  extend.  An  internationally  fixed  relative 
valne  for  the  two  metals  is  only  in  a  position  to  be  able 
to  protect  silver  which  is  produced  in  greater  quanti- 
ties from  a  corresponding  depreciation,  but  it  is  not 
able  to  prevent  the  rise  in  valne  which  gold  by  reason 
of  its  gradually  increasing  scarcity  attains.  An  ever- 
lasting  relative  value  could  therefore  under  such  circum- 
stances never  be  fixed ;  snoh  n  relative  value,  however, 
as  corresponded  with  the  present  price  of  silver  would 
enable  a  sufficient  fixity  of  this  price  to  be  maintained 
for  a  long  series  of  years. 

If,  moreover,  America  continues  for  some  years  longer 
to  coin  silver  dollars,  then,  perhaps,  the  silver  question 
will  practically  and  simply  be  settled  by  the  United 
States  being  compelled  owing  to  their  supply  of  dollars 
to  go  over  to  actual  silver  currency.  Then  perhaps 
other  States  wonld  again  be  more  friendly  to  silver,  and 
so  the  necessity  of  applying  this  metal  once  more  in 
some  way  in  latger  quantity  as  the  material  for  money 
for  most  countries  in  view  of  the  probable  future 
diminution  of  the  production  of  gold  would  be  practically 
more  and  more  recognised. 

Dk.  W.  Lexis. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  OOLD   AND   SILVER  : 


(5.)  The  Hon.  David  A.  Wells. 


1.  To  what  do  you  attribute  To  an  inoreased  supply  of 
the  (all  in  the  value  of  silver,  88  ~:i_„_  „,,j  +„  _  »D^^j»^;t4«T> 
oompared  with  gold,  since  1874  f  silver,  and  to  a  recognition 
on  tne  part  of  coontneB  of 
high  civilisation,  through  what  may  be  termed  a  pro- 
cess of  evolution,  that  gold  is  the  best  instrumentality 
for  effecting  exchanges  and  measuring  values.  The 
movement  in  favour  of  a  gold  standard,  and  the  partial 
disuse  of  silver  in  such  countries,  has  been  brought 
about,  in  my  opinion,  through  the  same  influences  that 
prompt  the  substitution,  regardless  of  cost,  of  new 
machinery  for  old,  if  the  minimum  of  gain  can  be 
thereby  effected  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
commodities. 


II.  What  probability  is  there 
of  a  continuanre  of  the  foil  f 


I  do  not  apprehend  a  fur- 
ther decline  in  the  value  of 
silver  as  compared  with  gold.  On  the  contrary,  I  look 
for  a  gradual  advance  m  its  value,  and  eventually  a 
return  to  a  parity  of  value  with  gold.  My  reasons  for 
such  opinions  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

Silver  is  the  coin  medium  for  countries  of  compara- 
tively low  prices  and  wages  and  limited  exchanges 
(and  these  mainly  internal  or  domestic).  Such  coun- 
tries embrace  more  than  one  half  the  world's  present 
population ;  and  as  they  progress  in  civilisation  and 
increase  their  exchanges,  which  is  a  condition  of  pro- 
gress, a  larger  iperr  capita  demand  for  silver  coin  will 
follow.  A  comparatively  small  per  capita  increase  must 
create  a  demand  that  will  ultimately  greatly  advance 
the  value  of  silver. 


III.  To  what  do  you  attribute 
the  fftU  in  the  wholesale  prices 
of  many  commodities  which  has 
been  in  progres*  during  the  last 
10  or  12  years? 


To  conditions  afl'ecting 
their  supply  and  demand. 
If  any,  or  all  other  causes 
have  contributed  to  the 
remarkable  decline  in  wholesale  prices  since  1873,  the 
nfluence  exerted  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  very  incon- 
siderable. I  doubt  if  any  one  can  name  one  commodity 
which  has  notably  declined  in  price  in  recent  years,  for 
which  satisfactoiy  evidence  can  be  adduced  to  the 
efiect  that  such  decline  has  been  occasioned  by  any 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  gold. 


IV.  Has  it  (the  fall  in  prices) 
extended  to  (a)  retail  prices, 
(6)  wages  and  other  payments 
for  services  rendered,  (c)  land 
and  ho  uses  F 


The  decline  in  wholesale 
prices  has  affected  retail 
prices  to  some  extent,  but 
not  proportionally.  Wages 
have  everywhere  tended  to  advance.  The  same  is  true 
in  respect  to  other  payments  for  personal  service, 
salaries.  &c.  Land,  generally,  outside  of  largo  centres 
of  population  has  not  advanced  in  value.  House  rents 
in  the  IJniisd  States  does  not  seem  tome  to  have  varied 
much  in  recent  year<«. 

v.  Has  the  (all  resulted  in  The  remarkable  and  eon- 
any  material  prejudice  to  the  t;_„_j  f-ii  :_  „ric«H  sinpn 
commercial  or  general  interests  !\H5,®°;  ^'^^  '°  prices  since 
of  the  world}  1873    has    occasioned    what 

is  popularly  termed  "  de- 
pretsion  of  trade."  A  a  analysis  of  what  is  involved  in 
this  expression  shows  that  it  cannot  mean  that  trade 
has  been  restricted  or  has  declined  in  volume,  for  the 
world's  trade  or  exchanges  measured  byquantities  has 
gone  on  progressively  increasing  during  the  whole 
period  of  depression,  and  is  probably  larger  at  the 
present  time  than  at  any  foi-mer  period  in  tbe  world's 
history.  Many  people,  however,  have  made  less  money 
in  trade  in  recent  years  than  before,  in  consequence  of 
such  depression,  and  many  have  lost  money.  But  apart 
from  such  disturbances  (which  are  temporary),  if  the 
fall  of  prices  has  been  mainly  due,  as  I  believe  to  be 
the  fact,  to  natural  and  permanent  causes,  namely,  the 
increased  power  of  mankind  on  the  work  of  production 
and  distribution,  then  the  result  by  creating  greater 
abundance  and  bringing  a  larger  amount  of  the  same 
within  the  reach  of  the  masses  with  a  less  expenditure 
of  labour  or  money  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  of 
blessings. 

VI.  Do  you  consider  that 
the  countries  using  the  gold 
standard,  or  any  of  tliem,  are 
luSering  from  an  injurious 
contraction  of  the  currency 
which  might  have  been  ob- 
viated or  mitigated  by  an 
increase  in  the  supply  o(  gold. 


I  fail  to  find  any  evidence 
that  any  countries  Qsing  the 
gold  standard  have  suffered 
or  are  now  sufiiering  from 
any  contraction  of  currency. 


VII.  To  what  extent  and  In 
what  way  sre  prices  affected 
by  the  quantity  ut  the  metal 
or  metals  used  as  standards  of 
value  P 

VIII.  What  is  tbe  relation, 
if  any,  lietween  the  supply  or 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
and  the  fluctuations  of  cn-ditf 


of  credit. 


No  opinion  that  I  care  to 
here  express. 


I  do  not  believe  that  any 
permanent  relation  exists 
between  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  fluctuations 


IX.  Has  thero  been  during 
the  last  15  years  any  important 
development  of  the  system  o( 
cheques,  bank  credits,  bills 
of  exchange,  or  other  means  o( 
econcmising  the  use  of  the 
precious  metals  ? 


There  has  been  during  the 
last  15  years  a  great  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States 
in  the  use  of  cheques,  bank 
credits,  bills  of  exchange, 
and  other  instrumentalities 
whereby  the  use  of  the  precious  met-als  has  been  econo- 
mised. 


H.  Do  you  consider  that  an 
iutemational  agreement  could 
be  made  for  the  free  coinage  of 
gold  and  silver  as  legal  tender 
money  at  a  llxed  rate  F 


It  is  certainly  within  the 
possibilities  that  an  inter- 
national agreement  could  be 
made  for  the  free  coinage  of 

fold  and  silver  as  legsd  tender  money  at  a  fixed  ratio  ; 
nt  I  do  not  think  any  such  agreement  is  probable. 

If  such  an  agreement 
should  be  once  entered  upon, 
I  do  not  believe  it  could  be 
long  maintained,  because  the 
conditions  on  which  the  per- 
manence of  such  a  ratio  would  depend  are  not  within 
the  control  of  Government,  and  are  certain  to  vary. 

Not  believing  that  any 
such  agreement  as  indicated 
in  question  No.  10  could  he 
made  or  maintained,  it  seems 

useless  to  speculate  as  to  results  if  the  contrary  should 

happen. 

If  an  international  agrees 
ment  for  making  gold  and 
legal  tender  at  a  fixed  ratio 
could  be  entered  into,  it 
would  be  manifestly  the  part  of  wisdom  to  adopt  such 
a  ratio  as  would  occasion  the  least  disturbance  to  the 
mass  of  the  then  existing  coinage.  Under  existing 
circumstances  it  would  seom  to  me  to  be  folly  to  attempt 
to  establish  either  an  international  ratio  of  15i  to  1  or 
any  other  ratio. 

In  default  of  an  interna- 
tional bimetallic  agreement, 
I  do  not  see  what  measures 
could  be  adopted  by  the 
commercial  nations  of  the 
world  for  giving  increased 
stability  to  the  relation  between  gold  and  silver  which 
would  not  be  likely  to  result  in  more  mischief  than 
good. 


XI.  Is  it  in  the  power  of 
Governments  to  maintain  such 
a  ratio  if  agreed  upon ;  and 
would  the  practice  of  the 
commeitiial  world  follow  the 
lawP 


XII.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  such  au  agreement,  if 
carried  out,  upon  (a)  prices, 
and  (i)  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals? 


XIII.  Do  you  consider  an 
international  agreement  for  bi- 
metallism possible  on  any  other 
ratio  than  IBt  to  1. 


XIV.  Failing  an  international 
bimetallic  agreement,  what 
measures  could  be  adopted  by 
the  commercial  nations  of  the 
world  (or  giving  incmaaed  sta- 
bility to  the  relation  between 
gold  and  silver  ? 


XV.  It  is  argued  that,  in  the 
o(    bimetallism,    the 


a  jencj 

effect  of  any  'disturbance  of 
the  currency  is  limited  to  half 
the  currencies  of  the  world, 
and  thereby  increased  In 
intensity.  Do  you  consider  this 
view  correct :  and,  if  so,  do  you 
think  the  evil  a  serious  one? 

XTI.  If  the  effect  of  such 
disturbances  could  be  spread 
over  all  countries,  would  greater 
stability  of  the  stancurd  of 
value  be  secured  thereby  P 


All  the  disturbances  which 
have  accompanied  the  change 
in  the  relative  values  of  gold 
and  silver  are,  in  my  opinion, 
the  same  in  character  as  have 
always  accompanied  the  use 
of  a  depreciated  fluctuating 
currency ;  with  this  addi- 
tional and  novel  peculiarity, 
namely,  thiit  while,  hereto- 
fore, depreciation  of  currency 
has  been  due  to  the  forced  issue  of  redundant  and  ir- 
redeemable paper  money,  ur  debased  coin,  and  has  been 
local  in  its  influence.  "The  pi"esent  experience  is  due 
to  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  cue  of  the  precious 
metals  with  reference  to  the  other,  and  extends  to 
many  countries  in  different  degrees.  In  all  this  there 
is,  however,  nothing  unprecedented  or  in  the  nature  of 
the  unexpected,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  disturbances  which  have  characterised 
the  trade  of  Europe  with  India  and  the  East  during 
recent  years  from  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver 
have  been  any  different  in  kind  than,  or  as  great  in 
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degree,  as  those  which  characterised  the  trade  of 
Europe  with  the  United  States  from  1861  to  1879,  or 
whicn  characterise  to-day  the  trade  of  the  ontside 
world  with  BiuiBia,  whose  cnrrency  is  depreciated  and 
flnctnating.  "If  trade  can  go  on  profitahly  with 
"  countries  having  an  inconvertible  paper  of  a  widely 
"  flnctnating  kind  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  fortion, 
"  it  can  go  on  between  gold  and  silver-nsing  conntriee." 
Such  distnrbances  constitute  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
trade  or  exchanges,  bat  trade  soon  accommodates  itself 
to  them,  and  the  volume  of  business  soon  resumes  its 
former  flow  in  a  continually  increasing  ratio.  This  has 
been  the  world's  experience  in  the  case  of  the  recent 

Norwich,  Connecticut,  U.S., 
December  1887. 


decline  in  the  relative  value  of  silver';  the  disturbances 
from  which  have,  in  my  judgment,  been  greatly  ezag 
gerated,  and  have  resulted  mainly  from  apprehension, 
or  sea/re  of  what  might  happen,  but  which  has  not  hap- 
pened. Future  generations  will,  I  believe,  include  m 
one  category  the  alarms  which  have  prevailed,  and  the 
dolorous  predictions  which  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  by  reason  of  the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver 
with  those  which  a  century  or  two  ago  were  consec[uent 
upon  the  appearance  of  comets,  and  the  action  of  mter- 
national  conferences  will  be  likely  to  have  as  much  of 
influence  in  respect  to  the  one  as*  the  "  Bull  "  of  the 
Popes  had  upon  the  other. 

David  A.  Wells. 
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BOTAL  COHHISSIOH  ON  OOU)  AND  SILTEB: 


AKAXrSTS  OPEYIDENCE. 


Ma.  R.  wmilAMSON,  M.P. : 

Ib  engaged  in  trade  with  Chili  and  OaUfamJa,  5945 
-49 

Increased  Use  of  tfi^  gbW  standard  has  been  injnrioug 
by  lowering  prices  and  interfering  witfi  exchange, 
5950-S8.  ,    .,  . 

Explains  obstructions  to  trade  with  silver-usmgj  conn- 
tries,  5954-58,  598^-86, 5996-97,  6015-16 ;  and  to  invest- 
ments  in  those  countries,  6954-65.  /■„.•,. 

Difficulties  of  the  situation  are  increased  in  Ghih 
owing  to  the  existence  of  inconvertible  paper  cnrrency, 
5957-60,  6998-6006,  6015-16. 

Inducement  to  countries  now  using  inconvertible 
paper  to  resume  specie  payments,  if  there  were  a  fixed 
relation  between  gold  and  silver,  5960-61. 

Alleged  advantages  arising  from  increased  trade  with 
silver-using  countries  have  been  exaggerated,  6962-65, 
5979-81,  6017-24. 

Difficulties  of  the  Indian  Government,  5962,  5987-95. 

Probable  effecte  on  trade  of  the  Indian  Government 
borrowing  in  silver,  5966-68.  ,  ,    . 

Thinks  that  the  growth  of  our  national  wealth  in 
recent  years  has  been  exaggerated,  5969-74 ;  depreciation 
of  shipping  property,  6970-73. 

Proposed  remedy  of  bi-metallism  is  merely  ft  reversion 
to  a  state  of  things  which  existed  previous  to  1874, 
5975-78.  .  .      , 

Difference  between  tho  apprehensions  current  m  the 
time  of  the  gold  discoveries  and  at  the  present  day, 
6007-14. 

Mb.  J.  BABB  EOBEBTSON : 

Statistics  showing  net  import  of  gold  into  this  country 
from  1858  to  1875,  and  net  export  since  that  date, 
6028-42,6105-7.  ,     .  ^  ,., 

Opinion  as  to  mode  in  which  the  increased  quantity 
of  gold  in  the  earlier  period  was  disposed  of,  6043-87. 

Statistics  as  to  import  of  silver  into  this  country  and 
India,  6088-6101,  6108-9. 

Imports  of  gold  into  India,  6102-4. 

Estimate  of  money  in  circidation  in  the  United  King- 
dom, 6111-32,  6179-81.  .  . 

Fall  of  prices  consequent  upon  reduced  circulation, 
613S-38,  6149-63,  6179-    .  . 

Eelation  between  rate  of  discount,  cnrrency,  and  prices, 
6139-48,  6189-94,  6239-66. 

Estimate  of  circulation  in  India,  and  its  effect  upon 
prices,  6164-77. 

Currency  demands  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  6196-6208. 

Effect  of  the  Indian  Council  Bills  upon  the  silver 
market,  6279-86.  „    ^    ^      , 

Maintenance  of  the  bi-metallic  system  of  the  French 
Mint  from  1803  to  1873,  6209-6209. 

Effects  of  the  appreciation  of  the  standard  on  the 
different  classes  in  the  country,  6267-78.    ... 

Does  not  think  that  bi-metallism  will  maintain  a  suffi- 
ciently stable  standard  of  value,  6287-92. 
•  Proposal  to  issue  inconvertible  paper  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  maintain  the  standard  at  one  level,  6293- 
6304. 

Me.  THOMAS  COMBEB: 

Is  engaged  in  trade  between  Lancashire  and  India, 

6305-8.  ,     , . 

Statement  of  what  he  understands  to  be  the  bi-me- 
tallio  proposals,  6311-12. 

Remarks  on  the  possibility  of  estabbshing  and  main- 
taining a  fixed  ratio,  6314-70,  6563-75,  8136-9.  8273-80, 

8309-11. 
Experience  of  France  and  India  in  this  respect,  6314)- 

35. 

Explanation  of  the  steadiness  in  the  relative  values  of 
the  two  metals  down  to  1873.  6336-42,  6668-72. 

The  fixed  ratio  will  diminish  the  production  of  gold 
and  stimulate  that  of  silver,  6343-66,  8293,  8307-10, 

8323-31. 

Summary  of  objections  to  bi-metallism,  8264-71, 

8306-JJ,  8320-48.  .  ».    .  ,  ,      xu 

Position  of  England  and  India  as  affected  by  the 
appreciation  of  gold,  6371-«5,  6602-20,  8140-6. 


Alleged  depression  of  trado  may  be  due  to  other 
causes  besides  appreciation,  6386-8 ;  causes  of  the  fall 
of  price  of  wheat,  6388-6408,  8147-80. 

A  fall  of  prices  not  necessarily  injurious,  6409-15, 
8196-8212,  8272,  8315-19  ;  stability  of  the  standard  is, 
however,  desirable,  6416-18,  8309. 

Effect  of  appreciation  on  those  who  have  to  make 
fixed  payments,  6419-26  j  Mid' on  the  wage-earning 
class,  6426-51,  8181-92. 

Extent  to  which  prices  wotdd  be  affected  b^  bi- 
metallism, 6452-91 ;  effect  upon  the  trade  of  mlver- 
using  countries,  6492-7. 

Investment  of  capital  in  silver-using  countries,  6498- 
6518. 

Production  of  wheat  and  cotton  in  India  as  affected 
by  the  fall  in  silver,  8213-64. 

Alleged  unsettlement  of  trade  with  silver-using 
countries,  6519-57;  position  and  difficulties  of  the 
Government  of  India,  6558-628,  140-6. 

Is  opposed  to  any  action  being  taken  by  this  country ; 
but  thinks  bi-metallism  might  be  adopted  by  other 
countries,  6577-89. 


Mr.  B.  W.  OUREIE: 

Existing  standard  of  value  is  in  his  opinion  satis- 
factory, 6646,  6713-25,  6838 ;  thinks  the  evils  arising 
from  the  alleged  scarcity  of  gold,  such  as  a  fall  of  prices, 
have  been  much  exaggerated,  6647, 6736-38,  6752,  6757, 
6894-99. 

Prices  are  affected  by  other  causes,  such  as  extension 
of  credit,  6647,  6758-96. 

Statistics  showing  extension  of  banking  facilities,  &c. 
in  recent  years,  66&-52,  6665-66. 

Effect  of  supply  of  gold  on  prices,  668^-97,  6846, 
6900-1. 

Remarks  on  alleged  scarcity  of  gold,  6662-67,  6663-«4, 
6894-99;  connexion  between  the  rate  of  interest  and  the 
supply  of  gold,  6658-62,  6754-56,  6884-93. 

Is  aware  of  the  inconvenience  caused  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  by  the  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  but  would  deprecate  any  attempt  to 
remedy  it  by  legislation,  6667-68. 

Effect  upon  our  trade  and  industries  of  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver,  6769-96,  6844-45,  6847-83. 

Objections  to  bi-metallism,  6669-74,  6739-44,  6841-42. 

Functions  of  Government  as  regards  currency, 
6838-40. 

The  financial  and  commercial  supremacy  of  this 
country  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  existing  standard, 
6669-70,  6698-6712,  6753,  6797-6809,  6843. 

Traditional  preferpnce  of  the  people  for  gold  rather 
than  silver,  6671-74,  6745-51,  6810-24,  6835,  6902-7. 

Effect  of  reduced  cost  of  production  on  the  supply  of 
silver,  6675-81. 

Effect  upon  England  of  the  bi-metallio  system  in 
France,  6727-34. 

Bemarks  m  to  alleged  steadiness  of  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  previous  to  1873,  6721-24,  6828-32. 

Mb.  H.  L.  BAPHAEL  : 

Bi-metallic  arrangement  practicable  if  agreed  to  by 
the  United  States,  France,  (Jermany,  and  England, 
6909. 

Doubts  whether  the  agreement  would  be  maintained 
very  long,  6910,  6975-81,  7026. 

Other  objections,  6918-19,  7027. 

The  only  possible  ratio  is  154  to  1,  6911. 

Difficulties  of  re-coinage,  especially  in  India,  6911-17, 
7013,  7057. 

Effects  of  bi-metallism  at  154  to  1  on  the  supplies  of 
the  precious  metals  and  upon  trade  generally,  6918-19. 

Doubts  if  the  financial  supremacy  of  England  is  very 
largely  due  to  her  gold  standard,  6920-23. 

As  to  adoption  of  gold  standard  by  Gfermany,  6923-30. 

Causes  of  the  fall  in  silver  since  1873,  6931-34,  6998- 
7011,  7024. 

Probabilities  of  a  further  fall,  693&-36, 7014-16 ;  effects 
of  a  suspension  of  the  Bland  Act,  6937-39, 6990-97 ;  aboli- 
tion of  the  duty  on  silver  plate,  6940. 

Losses  caused  by  the  fall  in  silver  have  been  chiefly 
temporary  and  not  permanent,  6941-45,  6982-89. 
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,  CirenlAtiaa  of  ,c<»n  ia  the  UBitdd  States,  6046-47. 

Difficalty  of  obtaining  gold  in  the  bonks  of  Prtmoe, 
OerniMiy,  and  Italy,  6S4&-60. 

CaoB^  and  effects  of  the  fall  of  prioea  since  1874, 
6951-63,  7030-46.' 

Ha  soarcity  of  gdd  in  this  conntiy,  6964, 6960  ;  mode 
in  which  prices  are  affected  by  quantity  of  gold,  6965. 
.'  Olonnexion  between  the  xate  of  diecoont  and  quantity 
of  gold,  6966-74,  7047-54. 


Sra  EVBLTN  BAEING,  K.O.B. ; 

Effects  of  the  fall  in  exchange  upon  the  people  and 
Government  of  India,  7068 ;  and  upon  the  empioyfis  of 
the  Government,  7116-23. 

Diificnlties  of  imposing  new  taxation,  7069-86,  7103 ; 
and  of  obtaining  necessary  capital  for  productive  public 
works,  7086-89. 

Industrial  effects  of  the  fall  in  exchange  in  India, 
7090-7100,  7109-13,  7167. 

Serious  results  of  a  farther  fall,  7102-6. 

Opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  bi-metaUism,  7108, 
7124-73. 


Mb.  H.  D.  MACLEOD : 

Prices  are  affected  by  credit  in  all  its  forms  equally 
with  gold,  7177-78,  7192-7206,  7233-62,  7301-98. 

Belation  between  prices  and  quantity  of  bullion 
depends  upon  the  organisation  of  credit  in  a  country, 
7179-80,  7186-91. 

Becent  fall  of  prices  due  to  contraction  of  speculative 
credit,  7209-16,  7286-94;  and  increased  production, 
7220-21. 

True  relation  between  prices  and  bnlUon,  7^24-32 ; 
and  between  credit  and  bullion,  7271-94,  7387-98. 


Me.  H.  WOLLASTON  BLAKE : 

Is  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  7399. 

Alleged  scarcity  of  gold  has  been  much  exaggerated, 
74<)2-3,  7422 ;  is  not  necessarily  shown  by  a  fall  of 
prices,  7404. 

Aocounta  foir  fall  in  several  articles  independently  of 
scarcity  of  gold,  7406-8,  7500-26;  no  fiJl  in  wages, 
7409-15,  7601-6. 

Causes  of  the  fall  in  silver,  7416. 
.  ■'  Efieot  of  the  fall  on  the  people  and  Government  of 
India,  7417-21 ;  and  on  the  producers  in  India  and  this 
country,  7450-57. 

Objections  to  bi-metallism,  7423-25, 7470L  0,7630-53. 

Impracticability  of  maintaining  the  ratio  between  the 
two  metals,  7470-83,  7486-99 ;  oontnaota  would  still  be 
made  payable  in  gold,  7484. 

Belation  betiffeen  prioce  astd  the  quantity  of  gold, 
7428-41. 

Annnal  production  of  gold  is  too  small  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  mass  to  affect  prices,. 74^-48. 

Effect  of  bi-metallism  in  distributing  fluctuations  in 
the  amount  of  currency  over  the  whole  world,  7423-24, 
7446-49. 

Effect  of  the  general  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  in 
the  world,  7461-67. 


Mb.  J.  G.  FIELDEN: 

Is  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  working  classes 
connected  with  that  trade,  7671-7576. 

The  benefits  of  the  fall  in  prices  have  been  only  partly 
secured  by  the  working  classes,  7577-7607,  8004-«005, 
8081,  8082,  8119-8128. 

Comparative  condition  of  the  working  classes  at 
different  periods,  7608-7620;  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  usual  tests  of -their  condition  7621,  7971,  7979. 

Statistics  of  recent  reductions  in  wages,  7621-7636, 
7990-7994. 

Condition  of  the  cotton  industry  and  of  the  population 
engaged  in  it,  7638-7669,  7671-7673,  8079,  8060;  con- 
dition of  other  trades — the  englaeers,  7674-7679;  the 
iron  moulders,  boiler  makers  and  iron  shipbuilders, 
iron  founders,  7680-7686;  reports  from  Sheffield, 
Wolverhampton,  the  Potteries,  7684-7690,  8114-8118 ; 
coal  miners,  7691-7700 ;  building  tr^es,  7700 ;  woollen 
trades,  7988,  7989. 


Summary  of  the  position  of  ten  large  trade  societies, 
showing  number  of  membears,  number  anemployeds  4c.. 
7060,7982,8083. 

•Oomparative  gro^rth  of  popolation  and  employment, 
7055-7961, 7980, 7991-8003.  r   J         • 

Oonsnmptiioo^  (^.  Eawi  «otton  at  different  periods, 
7972-7077. 

Check  to  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry 
dating  from  about  1874,  7961-7981. 

Ascribes  this  to  TtiHjmi  oompetition  consequent  on  the 
depreciation  of  silver,  and  to  the  fall  of  prices  in  the 
East,  8006-8012. 

Statistics  with  regard  to  comparative  cost  of  jnro- 
duction  in  India  and  England,  8013-8035. 

Oompetition  of  India  m  neutral  markets,  8006-8008, 
8035,  8036. 

Comparative  growth  of  Indian  and  English  cotton 
trade,  8036. 

Cotton  trade  of  America,  8070-8077. 

Advantages  to  England  and  India  of  restoring  the 
former  value  of  silver,  8037-8045,  8103,  8129-5136; 
opinion  as  to  the  ratio  which  should  be  adopted,  8060- 
8059. 

Disadvantages  of  the  separation  of  standard,  8046- 
8049,  8055. 

Difficulties  of  trade  with  the  East  owing  to  fluctuations 
in  exchange,  8046,  8060-8069. 

Effect  upon  existing  contracts  of  restoring  the  value 
of  silver,  8091-8097. 


Me.  WILLIAM  FOWLER : 

Opinion  as  to  the  alleged  scarcifrv  of  gold,  7703-7721, 
7774-780fr,  7889-7902,  9062-9066, 9147,  9167-9171,9205- 
0311. 

Fall  of  prices  explained  by  other  causes  than  appre- 
ciation of  gold,  7704-7706.  9135-9146;  illustratoons 
showing  how  the  fall  in  prices  can  be  explained  by 
alterations  in  supply,  improved  processes,  competition, 
cheap  transport,  Ac,  /  743-7753,  7764-7773,  7806-7848, 
8349-8354. 

Causes  of  the  fall  in  silver,  9114-9131,  9295-9306. 

Existing  supply  of  gold,  7705-7717,  9147. 

Bielatave  advantages  of  high  and  low  prices,  7717, 
7718,  7940,  7941,  9105-9111. 

Relative  value  of  the  preoions  metals  apparently 
unaffected  by  the  supplies,  7719-7721. 

Effect  of  the  standard  and  of  the  quantity  of  money 
on  prices,  7722,  7742-7755,  7846-7888,  7903-7939,  8482- 
8511,  8570,  8571,  9059-9066,  9148-9166. 

The  .preoions  metals  not  consumed  like  commodities, 
7735. 

Beoent  economies  in  tie  use  of  gold,  7736-7741, 7700- 
7802,  7944,  7945. 

Obaerratiohs  on ;  prices  in  Russia  and  India,  7742- 
7745,  7942,  8383-8413. 

..  Criticisms  of  the  system  of  index  numbers,  7766-7763, 
7802,  7803,  9138-9140. 

Fluctuations  in  prices  in  previous  periods,  7818- 
7821. 

Probable  effect  of  bimetallism  on  prices,  7866-7883. 

Objects  on  principle  to  the  fixing  of  value  of  any  two 
commodities  by  law,  8355,  8356,  9081-0088. 

Fossibilitv  of  fixing  and  maintaining  a  ratio  between 
the  two  metials,  8367-8376,  9273-9291. 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  ratio  and  the  number 
of  countries  necessary  for  the  proposed  agreement,  8357- 
8367,  8420,  0267-9272. 

Effect  of  Russian  and  Indian  supplies  on  the  wheat 
trade,  8377,  8398-8403.  9002-0104. 

Effect  of  the  rate  of  exchange  on  production  and 
export,  8381-8397,  8435-8446,  8482-8504,  0067-0079, 
9092-9104,  9183-9253,  9321-9341. 

Effect  on  the  bimetallic  arrangement  of  an  increase 
in  supply  of  one  of  the  metals,  8414-8434,  8447-8453, 
8660-8571. 

Comparative  advantages  of  the  existing  market  ratio 
and  that  of  15i  t»  1,  8420-8434,  9270-9272. 

Doubts  whether  bimetallism  would  add  to  stability 
of  the  standard,  8447. 

Probable  effects  of  bimetallism  on  the  commercial 
position  of  this  country,  8414,  8447-8466,  8473-8481, 
§112-9122,  9293. 

Extent  of  the  inconveniences  caused  by  the  existing 
system,  8467-S481,  8512-8559,  9173-9265. 

Summary  of  objections  to  bimetallism,  9112-9122, 
9267-9294. 

Summary  of  views  as  to  the  questions  submitted  to 
the  Commission,  9123-9294. 
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